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MOUNT     TACOMA. 


BY  DR.  C.  D.  HENDRICK80N. 


Fifty  miles  from  the  head  of  Com- 
mencement Bay,  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Puget  Sound,  towers  Mount 
Tacoma,  the  highest  peak  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mount 
Saint  Elias,  in  Alaska.  Seen  from  the 
city  of  Tacoma,  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  imposing  mountain  upon  the  con- 
tinent. The  view  is  taken  from  a  sea 
level  above  which  its  white  cone  rises 
14,444  feet.  Even  late  in  June  the  crests 
of  the  Cascade  range  are  white  with  snow, 
giving  them  an  appearance  of  as  great 
altitude  as  the  mountain  chains  of  Col- 
orado seen  from  the  elevated  plateaus  or 
valleys  of  that  region,  yet  the  Cascades 
seem  to  nestle  at  the  very  feet  of  kingly 
Tacoma,  and  are  dwarfed  to  low-lying 
hills  by  its  superior  height. 

A  lover  of  nature  never  tires  of  look- 
ing upon  this  lofty  mountain.  Fre- 
quently in  early  summer,  before  forest 
fires  have  veiled  the  distant  landscape 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  the  mountain  will 
stand  out  clear  and  distinct  like  an  etch- 
ing on  the  deep  blue  sky,  every  outline 
clearly  defined,  its  base  planted  in  the 
dark  green  forest,  its  summit  sheeted  in 
snow  and  ice  of  purest  white.  Again, 
clouds  of  white  mist  will  hang  low  upon 
its  flanks,  above  which  is  thrust  the 
rounded  dome,  as  if  its  foundations  were 
laid  upon  the  cloud ;  and  the  sun  paints 


it  red,  pink,  purple  or  gray,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  its 
position  in  the  sky. 

Sailing  upon  the  blue  waters  of  that 
magnificent  inland  sea,  Puget  Sound, 
dawdling  on  its  shores,  and  daily  gazing 
upon  that  superb  mountain  view  for 
three  weeks,  the  desire  to  make  a  closer 
inspection  became  a  fixed  resolution. 
Proceeding  by  rail  to  Wilkeson,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Tacoma,  we  were  for- 
tunate in  securing  as  guide  Mr.  G^eorge 
W.  Driver,  an  experienced  mountaineer, 
and  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  necessary  camp  equipage,  provisions 
and  photographic  material  having  been 
secured  to  the  backs  of  mules  by  that 
inscrutable  combination  of  knots  and 
twists  called  the  "diamond  hitch,"  we 
mounted  our  ponies  and  set  forth. 
Within  three  years  this  mountain  has 
been  rendered  accessible  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  trail  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Upon  this 
occasion,  however,  as  the  trail  had  not 
been  traversed  since  the  previous  sum- 
mer, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a 
small  force  of  *' pioneers,"  consisting  of 
three  men,  armed  with  ax,  pick  and 
spade,  precede  us  to  clear  the  way. 

This  trail  over  the  foothills  is  but 
a  wooded  aisle   beneath   trees   that  are 
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veritable  monarchs.  Firs,  hemlocks  and 
cedars,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  are  not 
infrequent.  Grand  and  stately,  they  are 
more  graceful  and  beautiful  than  the 
sequoia  or  redwood  of  California.  The 
shade  is  most  dense  ;  only  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  can  be  caught, 
and  at  intervals,  through  rifts  in  the 
foliage,  the  sun  shoots  down  bright, 
golden  arrows.  The  silence  is  oppres- 
sive ;  not  the  chirp  of  a  bird  is  heard, 
not  the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  nor  the  moan- 
ing, soughing  sounds  of  our  Eastern  for- 
ests :  these  stately  trees  do  not  deign  to 
bow  before  a  gentle  breeze. 

At  Camp  A  we  tarried  for  the  night. 
The  door  of  the  log  hut  was  devoid  of 
lock  and  key,  yet  nothing  had  been  dis- 
turbed, and  every  article  was  found  as 
it  had  been  left  nearly  a  year  before. 
Travelers  are  not  numerous  on  the  Ta- 
coma  trail.  "We  were  requested  to  record 
our  names,  the  register  of  the  primitive 
hostelry  being  a  planed  board  nailed 
beside  the  door.  A  roaring  log-fire  dif- 
fused a  generous  light  and  warmth 
throughout  the  interior,  and  after  sup- 
per, when  the  pipes  were  lit,  the  mount- 
aineers whiled  away  the  time  in  repeat- 
ing stories  of  their  adventures.  The 
guide  related  how,  near  this  camp  at 
one  time,  when  trudging  along  with  a 


pack  upon  his  back,  he  suddenly  en- 
countered a  mountain  lion  ;  both  halted 
in  seemingly  equal  astonishment,  then 
with  a  wild  shout  the  man  threw  his 
pack  over  his  head  at  the  savage  beast 
and  precipitately  retreated,  not  wait- 
ing to  ascertcdn  to  what  decision  the 
cougar  came.  Yet  all  the  night  long 
not  the  sound  of  beast  or  night  bird 
disturbed  the  perfect  solitude  of  the 
primeval  forest. 

The  following  morning  we  pursued  our 
way.  Approaching  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain a  series  of  Alpine  meadows  were 
passed  through — ^lovely  oases  in  the  dark 
forest;  the  green  carpet  of  succulent 
grass  was  bespangled  with  flowers  crowd- 
ed as  closely  as  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment: golden  yellow  dandelions,  white 
wax-like  mountain  lilies,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  the  blue  bloom  of  Scottish  heath- 
er, and  clumps  of  alder  bushes  aflame 
with  scarlet  berries.  At  noon  the  i)er- 
manent  camp  was  pitched  on  the  shores  of 
Crater  Lake.  This  sheet  of  transparent 
water  covers  an  area  of  about  sixty  acres, 
lies  at  an  altitude  of  5, 280  feet,  and  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  volcanic 
igneous  rock,  ranging  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  in  height.  The  water  is  of  great 
depth,  of  such  an  icy  coldness  and  so 
devoid  of  all  vegetable  matter  that  no 
animal  life  can  exist  in  it.  So  transpar- 
ent  is  it  that  wh^re^  ^it  ^e^n^g^^  but 
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three  inches  in  depth,  thrust  in  your  arm 
and  you  jBnd  it  to  be  eighteen  inches. 
In  this  lake  is  miri'ored  a  grand  land- 
scape. In  the  foreground  is  the  steep 
slope  of  Mount  Fay  densely  wooded, 
above  which,  in  beautiful  contrast,  is  the 
white  dome  of  Mount  Tacoma  towering 
nearly  two  miles  into  the  upper  air.  So 
perfect  is  the  reflection  that  were  it  not 
for  the  inverted  image  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  shadow  from  the 
substance.  To  see  the  reflection  in  the 
lake,  of  the  sun  rising  is  worth  a  long 
pilgrimage.  The  shadows  upon  the 
western  slope  of  Mount  Fay  are  black, 
the  valley  is  yet  dark,  whilst  Tacoma's 
crest  is  gilded  with  the  flush  of  the  dawn- 
ing day.  The  color  deepens  to  a  flaming 
fire  and  the  lofty  dome  sparkles  and 
gleams  as  if  studded  with  precious  gems. 
Suddenly  the  sun  peers  over  the  heights. 


masses  the  water  tumbles  from  varied 
heights,  at  Hendrickson  Falls  taking  a 
plunge  of  two  hundred  feet.  Tearing 
and  tossing,  it  thus  rushes  headlong 
down  the  gorge  to  its  confluence  -yv^ith 
the  Puyallup  River.  To  follow  this 
fickle  little  stream  is  laborious  work, 
leaping  from  boulder  to  boulder,  clam- 
bering over  fallen  trees,  pressing  through 
the  dense  chaparral ;  yet  it  presents  such 
a  charming  picture  that  you  feel  amply 
repaid  for  your  toil.  Here  with  gentle 
murmurs  stealing  through  the  quiet 
woods,  there  fretting  and  foaming  over 
mossy  boulders,  then  with  angry  roar 
and  rush  leaping  down  steep  precipices ; 
now  in  deep  shadow  its  waters  look  sul- 
len and  black,  again  in  the  sunlight 
it  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  its  foam  is 
as  white  as  are  the  crests  of  ocean  bil- 
lows.    The  foaming  stream,  the  rocky 
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the  shadow^s  flee,  and  mountains,  woods 
and  lake  are  flooded  with  golden  light. 

The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  a  turbulent 
little  stream  which,  at  the  request  of  our 
guide,  we  name  Cascade  Creek.  It 
leaps  into  an  almost  impassable  gorge, 
and,  having  a  descent  of  2,500  feet  in  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  forms  a  nearly 
constant  series  of  cascades.    In  confused 


gorge,  the  lordly  trees  above,  the  tower- 
ing mountains  around,  compose  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  trail  from  the  lake  is  a  niche  in 
the  mountain  side.  After  following  this 
for  one  and  three-fourths  miles,  we  em- 
erge from  the  forest  upon  Eagle  Cliff, 
and  here  is  unfolded  probably  the  most 

sublime  mountain  scene  on  the  continent. 
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There  is  a  certain  unequaled  majesty 
in  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains of  Colorado.  In  Alaska  are  mount- 
ain views  of  matchless  beauty.  Shasta, 
Hood,  Adams,  St.  Helens  and  Baker  are 
stately  peaks  which  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  every  beholder,  but  this  view  of 
Tacoma  is  entirely  unique  and  has  a*Sav- 
age  grandeur  all  its  own.  For  many 
minutes  we  gaze  in  amazement  upon  the 
combined  scene  ere  we  care  to  examine  it 
in  detail.  We  stand  upon  the  brink  of 
a  cliff  of  naked  rock,  bare  of  vegetation, 
grim  and  stem,  extending  down,  almost 
perpendicularly,  2, 500  feet.  The  opposite 
wall  slopes  steeply  up,  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  forest  trees.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge  swiftly  flow  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Puyallup  River.  The  stream  is  fifty  feet 
in  width,  but  in  that  abysmal  depth  it 
looks  to  be  but  a  puling  brook.  Mount- 
ain eagles  dart  through  the  air  to  and 
from  their  nests  upon  the  crags.  Look- 
ing toward  the  west  the  canon  stretches 
away  for  miles,  down  which  the  river 
winds  its  way  glinting  in  the  sunlight 
like  a  little  stream  of  molten  silver. 
Turning  and  looking  to  the  east,  you  see 
that  the  canon  abruptly  terminates  two 
miles  away,  where  sits  the  mighty  mass  of 


Mount  Tacoma.  From  the  dome  of  the 
mountain  extend  two  great  arms  or 
ridges  of  basaltic  rock  capped  with  sharp 
peaks.  Down  their  sides  run  vertical 
columns  forming  numerous  gorges  which 
are  filled  with  snow  and  ice.  From  these 
gorges  run  many  streams, little  mountain 
torrents  up  there,  but  as  they  rush  down 
rivulet  unites  with  rivulet,  stream  min- 
gles with  stream,  until  three  foaming 
cascades  plunge  into  a  great  basin.  Out 
of  this  basin  flows  a  larger  stream,  whicli 
soon  leaps  into  a  narrow  gorge  of  rock 
and  disappears,  but  the  breeze  bears  to 
our  ears  in  swelling  notes  the  roar  of  its 
numerous  cataracts — this  is  Lost  River. 

Above  the  timber  line,  from  ridge  to 
ridge  the  main  gorge  is  filled  with  an 
immence  glacier,  its  face  a  mile  or  more 
in  width,  and  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which,  as  it  recedes  up  into  the  mount- 
ain, rises  still  higher  in  a  series  of  ter- 
races, each  from  fifty  to  one  liundred 
feet.  There  it  spreads  out  its  arms  to 
a  width  of  five  and  six  miles,  literally 
clasping  the  mountain  in  its  cold  em- 
brace. Above  the  glacier,  and  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  crag  upon  which 
we  stand,  towers  the  glistening  dome, 
preponderating  o^-er.^.the^^^^<^^g-^e 
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and  siiWiiiu'  scene.  BelVtrt'  i»s  is  ,,' 
the  Tyler  j^hM2it*r.  (hit  of  a  tuiiiiel- 
shaped  apertui-e  at  the  base  of  this, 
emerges  the  river,  its  waters  laden 
with  the  "mineral  paste  and  mountain 
meal,"  which  this  ponderous  ice  plow  has 
cut  and  crushed  from  the  mountain  side. 
Just  over  the  south  ridge  is  Edmunds' 
glacier,  the  source  of  the  middle  fork 
of  Puyallup  River,  and  from  a  third 
glacier  the  south  fork  takes  its  rise.  Be- 
yond the  north  ridge  is  the  glacier  of 
Carbon  River ;  still  further  to  the  north 
is  that  of  the  White  River ;  and  so,  com- 
pletely around  this  great  mountain, 
forty  miles  in  circumference,  every 
gorge  is  filled  with  a  glacier — fifteen  in 
all — each  sending  forth  streams  to  the 
thirsty  plains  below. 

Again  taking  the  trail,  through  open- 
ings in  the  forest  glimpses  are  caught  of 
the  mountain  towering  above;  and  its 
flanks,  which  in  the  distance  seemed  to 
be  smooth  slopes,  are  now  seen  to  be 
grooved  and  gashed  with  sombre  gorges 
down  which  impetuous  torrents,  bom  in 
the  everlasting  snows,  rush  tumultuously 
on  their  course  to  the  sea. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Eagle  Cliff  the 
real  ascent  of  the  mountain  begins.    Or- 


dinarily, one  can  ride  on  horseback  to  a 
height  of  nine  thousand  feet ;  but  upon 
this -occasion,  the  trail  having  been  in 
places  swept  away  by  the  spring  freshets, 
we  were  compelled  to  climb  the  slope  on 
foot.  It  was  a  toilsome  way :  hour  after 
hour,  over  snow  and  ice,  we  gradually 
ascended,  winding  our  way  around  pro- 
jections and  great  masses  of  volcanic 
debris,  until  Observatory  Point  was 
reached,  at  an  elevation  of  eleven  thou- 
sand feet,  the  highest  attainable  point  on 
the  north  side.  Here  a  grand  panoramic 
view  is  spread  out  before  us.  Below, 
and  to  the  right,  is  the  Carbon  River 
glacier,  which  flows  northward  nearly 
three  miles,  until  the  snout  is  but  four 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  has 
an  average  width  of  one  mile.  Farther 
to  the  east  is  the  glacier  of  White  River, 
and  still  beyond  is  a  rolling,  park-like 
plain  stretching  away  to  the  CascEuie 
range,  the  mass  of  which  is  dim  and  in- 
distinct in  the  bluish  haze ;  but  the  sum- 
mits, streaked  with  snow,  seem  like  white 
pencil ings  on  the  blue  sky.  To  the  west, . 
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over  the  undulating  foothills,  are  seen 
the  Nisqually  and  Steilacoom  plains,  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound,  and,  still  heyond, 
the  white  peaks  of  the  Olympic  Mount- 
ains. To  the  south,  over  peaks  and 
valleys  and  caiions,  can  be  seen,  sixty 
miles  away,  the  graceful  dome  of  Mount 
St.  Helens,  and  twenty  miles  still  far- 
ther, Mount  Adams,  whose  white  summit 
is  clearly  defined. 

Turning  to  the  southeast  the  eye  I'ests 
upon  the  eternal  snows  of  Mount  Tacoma. 
Between  the  summit  where  we  are  and 
that  of  Tacoma  stretches  a  vast  canon  of 
two  thousand  feet  in  depth.  Looking  to- 
ward the  rounded  dome  still  towering 
three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above, 
are  seen  i)eri>endicular  walls  of  ice,  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  height,  where 
avalanches  had  torn  loose  and  gone 
tliundering,  thousands  of  feet  below. 
The  fierce  winds  catch  up  great  sheets  of 
snow,   which  look  like  clouds  of  mist. 


and  twistinf,'-  tliem  into  fantastic 
coluiiuis  swet^p  over  that  supreme 
height.  Long  ?;  Ian  ting  beams  of 
light  from  the  Retting  sun  play 
upon  its  rugged  sides,  produc- 
ng  every  gradation  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  bathing  the  lofty 
summit  in  a  glorious  halo. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  awe 
we  gazed  upon  this  loftiest  peak  of  the 
mountain  range  traversing  the  greatest 
volcanic  overflow  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Here  the  original  surface  of  an 
area  of  country  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  is  completely  buried 
in  lava  to  a  depth  of  from  one  thou- 
sand to  three  thousand  feet.  What 
an  appalling  scene  that  must  have 
been  when  this  molten  flood  poured 
forth,  covering  mountain  ranges,  level- 
ing valleys  and  piling  up  stupendous 
cones!  Through  this  bed  of  lava  the 
Columbia  River  has  cut  its  I'emark- 
able  canon  for  a  hundred  miles,  and 
the  multifarious  forces  of  nature  are 
gradually  wearing  away  the  enormous 
masses.  In  remote  time  the  summit  of 
Tacoma  probably  towered  a  thousand 
feet  higher  than  to-day.  Crowned  with 
white,  as  becomes  its  age,  it  is  beautiful, 
wonderful,  maiestic  I 
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Lingering  fretworks  of  russet  and  crimson, 

Soft  tones  of  gray  in  the  sea  and  the  sky; 
Rondels  from  bluebird  and  throstle  and  swallow, 

As  toward  the  jessamine  thickets  they  fly; 
Loud-chanting  torrents,  encrusted  with  carmine, 

Flung  from  the  boughs  like  a  deluge  of  flame; 
Golden-crowned  gorse  and  imperial  asters, 

Yielding  their  bloom  to  the  frost's  ruthless  claim; 
Dark  lines  of  storm-birds;  pellucid  rain  fringes; 

Passionate  songs  from  the  deep,  pulsing  wind; 
Weird,  witching  fugues  from  the  pines  and   the  cedars, 

Chorals  upraised  from  the  billows  embrined:— 
Mystic  November  1     O  brief  intermezzo^ 

Set,  the  year's  glory  and  dying,  between; 
Leading  us  into,  by  rich  modulations, 

Silence  and  sleep  and  December's  pale  sheen. 

Helen  Chase, 


OLIVIA    DELAPLAINE. 

BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT, 

AOTHOB   OF    "AK    AMBITIOCS   WOMAK/'    **THK   BOU8B    AT   HIGH    BBIDOB,''   "  BUTHBBFOBD,"  "TINBIJira  CTSUULS," 
'*A    GENTLEMAN    OF   LBISUBE,''    ''TBB   OONVBaSIONB   OF   CLAUD, '^    ETC. 


XIII. 

The  faintness  that  had  assailed  Olivia 
soon  left  her.  When  she  sat  up  and 
looked  about  her  once  more  with  a  clear 
gaze,  Adrian  Etherege  had  quitted  the 
room.  Her  first  words  were  spoken  to 
Mrs.  Satterthwaite. 

**  Do  you  believe  this  to  be  true  ?"  she 
asked. 

""  You  mean  what  Adrian  just  said  ?" 
she  replied. 

**Yes;  that  is  precisely  what  I  do 
mean." 

Mrs.  Satterthwaite  had  gone  toward 
the  door,  and  her  hand  was  already  on 
its  knob.  A  request  from  Spencer  Dela- 
plaine  at  such  an  hour  was  not  to  be 
disregarded.  **  Positively,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  **I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true. 
This  young  man,  perhaps,  finds  it 
hard  to  realize  that  death  has  actually 
come.  .  .  There,  I  must  leave  you.  Re- 
main with  your  aunt  Letitia  .  .  prom- 
ise me  that  you  will." 

Olivia  made  no  answer,  and  Mrs. 
Satterthwaite  quitted  the  room  ynth  a 
furtive  and  telling  signal  to  her  sister. 


The  latter  understood  perfectly;  she  was 
enjoined  to  repress  all  tendency  on  their 
niece's  part  in  the  direction  of  escape. 
And  Mrs.  Auchincloss  was  prepared  to 
oppose  that  course  in  Olivia  with  quite 
as  much  vigor  as  any  which  Mrs.  Satter- 
thwaite could  have  drawn  upon. 

Olivia  had  seated  herself  now.  She 
was  very  pale,  but  her  former  excite- 
ment had  apparently  quite  vanished. 
Mrs.  Auchincloss  took  a  seat  on  the 
lounge  at  her  side. 

*'Have  you  such  a  horror,  then,  of 
Mr.  Delaplaine  s  recovery,  my  dear  ?" 
asked  her  aunt. 

**Why  should  I  not  have?"  she  an- 
swered in  a  voice  that  rang  firm  and 
steady,  but  held  a  new  hollow  note,  like 
the  emanation  from  some  great  hidden 
dread  or  anxiety.  **If  I  thought  he 
would  get  well.  Aunt  Letitia,"  she  went 
on,  **  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  would 
kill  myself." 

** Olivia!  What  are  you  saying  ?" 

**I  would  either  kill  myself  or  else 

hide  from  him — somewhere,  miles  and 

miles    distant  —  where    he    would    not 

dream   of    finding  me."      She   gave  a 
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slight,  dolorous  laugh  here.  **But  he 
ivould  find  me,  would  he  not,  in  these 
days  of  telegraphs,  detectives  and  news- 
papers, if  he  only  searched  enough  ?" 

"My  child!" 

'  *  Oh,  the  very  thought  is  so  terrihle  1 
It  has  given  me  a  kind  of  benumbed 
fesling.  I  was  merely  fluttered  and  dis- 
traite before,  thinking  of  how  coldly 
calculating  a  thing  I  had  done!  But 
now  this  seems  like  a  vague  threat  of 
punishment."  She  drew  herself  up,  and 
a  smile  flashed  along  her  lips.  ^^I  am 
too  absurd,  however,  am  I  not  ?  There 
is  no  chance — none  at  all.  That  young 
man,  Adrian  Etherege,  gave  me  such  a 
shock !  I  wish  he  had  not  spoken  as  he 
did  ;  I  fancy  I  shall  detest  the  very 
sight  of  him  after  this,  handsome  though 
he  is." 

Mrs.  Auchincloss  felt  chilled  into  si- 
lence. This  abhorrence  that  was  ready 
to  steep  itself  in  the  blackest  tide  of  trag- 
edy, frightened  and  amazed  her.  She 
was  unused  to  such  robustness  of  emo- 
tion ;  she  had  held  it  in  polite  and  dainty 
scorn  all  through  her  life.  A  surge  of 
regret  swept  over  her  that  she — she,  Le- 
titia  Auchincloss,  a  woman  of  race  and 
breeding  and  the  most  haughtily  exclu- 
sive habit — should  thus  have  encountered 
the  risk  of  being  connected  with  anything 
so  sensational,  so  **  newspaperish,"  as  the 
headlong  despair  at  which  her  niece's  be- 
havior hinted.  After  a  while  she  f alter- 
ingly  managed  to  say,  while  Olivia  sat 
with  eyes  riveted  on  the  floor  and  her 
lips  tightly  locked  together: 

'*  You  will  not  for  a  moment  imagine, 
my  dear,  that  I  have  had  the  least  desire 
to  make  you  act  otherwise  than  as  a  duti- 
ful daughter  of  your  poor  papa.  I  was 
quite  without  knowledge,  on  the  other 
hand,  Olivia,  that  you  entertained  such 
repugnance  toward  Mr.  Delaplaine.  .  .  . 
And,  indeed,  if  I  had  supposed — " 

**I  entertain  no  repugnance  toward 
him,"  Olivia  trenchantly  broke  in,  lifting 
her  head  and  showing  how  much  trouble 
blent  with  her  strange  composure.  **  But 
to — to  really  be  his  wife  I "  She  put  her 
hands  up  to  her  face,  covering  it  from 
sight.  Her  aunt  watched  her,  while  a 
faint  tremor  shook  her  frame.  **  Do  not 
let  us  talk  of  that  subject,  please,"  she 
continued,  letting  her  hands  fall  again 
into  her  lap.  .  .  .   **  You  wish  me  to  re- 


main here,  you  and  Aunt  Augusta.  You 
think  it  best  that  I  should  stay  over- 
night .  .  Well,  I  will  do  so.  But  I  must 
send  for  Aunt  Thyrza — for  Mrs.  Ottar- 
son.  You  do  n't  like  her,  either  of  you, 
I  know.  But  I  must  send  for  her,  all  the 
same.  She  will  come  to  me  as  soon  as  she 
gets  my  note.  .  .  Where  can  I  write  it  ? 
a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil  are  all  that  I 
want.  I  must  write  it  at  once."  She  rose 
as  she  flnished  speaking,  and  looked 
about  the  room.  She  saw  a  desk  in  one 
comer,  hastened  toward  it,  and  perceived 
that  writing-paper  was  placed  there, 
with  pen  and  ink.  She  seated  herself 
before  the  desk,  and  began  a  note  to  her 
aunt  with  extraordinary  swiftness.  Mrs. 
Auchincloss,  from  her  place  on  the 
lounge,  gazed  with  lifted  eye-glasses  at 
this  hurried  proceeding.  *  If  that  horrible 
woman  is  to  be  sent  for,'  she  reflected,  *  I 
had  best  go.'  It  struck  this  lady  very 
much  as  if  she  might  be  instrumental  in 
having  sown  the  wind  to  reap  a  hurri- 
cane. She  had  always  borne  herself  as 
a  placid  idolatress  of  conventionalism, 
and  now,  when  there  was  even  a  dim 
omen  of  her  flawless  respectability  being 
put  into  any  peril,  she  desired  to  lift  her 
nice  skirts  clear  of  the  least  soilure. 

'*  There,"  said  Olivia,  having  finished, 
sealed  and  directed  her  note.  **  I  have 
made  it  short,  but  Aunt  Thyrza  will  un- 
derstand that  I  want  her."  She  rose, 
and  again  glanced  about  the  apartment 
in  search  of  a  bell.  She  saw  one  and 
went  to  it.  As  she  rang  it  she  proceed- 
ed, still  in  the  same  collected  voice  that 
she  had  used  of  late:  *'  I  must  have  the 
note  sent  without  delay.  Some  servant 
will  be  found  to  take  it,  of  course." 

'*I  suppose  so,  Olivia,"  said  Mrs. 
Auchincloss.  **  How  you  do  cling  to 
that  lady,  my  dear ! " 

**  I  cling  to  her  because  she  is  the  only 
real  friend  whom  I  now  have  on  earth ! " 

Mrs.  Auchincloss  rose  from  the  lounge 
with  a  pained  look.  *'Are  not  your 
aunt  Augusta  and  I  your  friends,  my 
dear?" 

**  I  hope  so,"  said  Olivia,  with  an  un- 
merciful frankness.  **But  you  are  not 
— ^pardon  me  for  expressing  just  what  I 
mean  at  such  a  time — you  are  not  the 
same  to  me  as  Aunt  Thyrza  is.  I  want 
her  near  me  now,  and  I  must  either 
have  her  here  or  else  go  to  her. "  j 
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Mrs.  Auchincloss  sighed.  "Then  you 
agree  to  stay  until  she  comes? " 

"Yes." 

"Very  well.  Please  do  not  expect 
me  to  meet  her;  that  is  all." 

"  I  do  n't  expect  it,  or  even  wish  it." 

Mrs.  Auchincloss  sighed  again  and 
walked  toward  the  door.  Just  as  she 
did  so  it  was  opened,  and  her  sister  once 
more  appeared. 

Olivia,  on  seeing  her,  instantly  said: 
"Well? .  .  what  is  the  news?" 

Mrs.  Satterthwaite  eyed  her  niece  with 
much  assumed  gravity.  "Mr.  Dela- 
plaine  is  very  weak,  my  dear,"  she  an- 
swered, "and  failing  fast." 

"Ah I"  said  Olivia,  drawing  a  deep 
breath.  *  *  Then  that  young  man— Adri- 
an Etherege — ^was  wrong? " 

"I  fear  he  was,"  returned  Mrs.  Sat- 
terthwaite. 

"Augusta  I"  here  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Auchincloss,  in  tones  of  great  distress, 
"I — I  am  most  wretchedly  agitated  by 
what  Olivia  has  been  saying.  I — I  feel 
myself  to  have  been  thoroughly  misun- 
derstood. I  had  no  conception  that  she 
shrank  with  such  loathing  from  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  Delaplaine's  recovery. 
She  has  written  to  Mrs.  Ottarson,  and 
insists  upon  having  her  note  at  once 
sent  to  that  .  .  person.  And  she  has 
spoken  words  which  have  fnore  than 
shocked  me — words,  I  mean,  relative  to 
her  course  of  conduct  in  the — ^the  event 
of  Mr.  Delaplaine's  not  dying.  She  has 
mentioned  suicide,  Augusta — yes,  really! 
.  .  It  is  all  too  dreadful  I  I  must  not 
stay  here  and  listen  to  such  language 
any  longer ;  it  has  made  me  truly  ill,  I — 
I  shall  go  at  once.  I  should  never  have 
consented  to  this  marriage — never  ! — if  I 
had  known  our  niece  had  entered  into  it 
with  such  extremely  worldly  intentions. " 

Mrs.  Satterthwaite  surveyed  her  plaint- 
ive sister  tranquilly  enough.  *  You  are 
scared  out  of  your  wits  and  want  to 
play  traitor  to  me,'  she  told  her  own 
thoughts. 

But  aloud  she  said  :  "Very  well,  Le- 
titia.  Leave  me  to  speak  with  Olivia 
alone."  And  Mrs.  Auchincloss,  with  a 
most  aggrieved  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
deprecating  elevation  of  both  hands, 
passed  from  the  chamber. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Satterthwaite  to 
Olivia,  as  soon  as  they  two  were  alone 


together,  "  what  folly  is  all  this  ?"  The 
girl  gave  no  answer,  and  she  presently 
went  on,  with  harsh  directness:  "It 
certainly  has  not  the  advantage  of  being 
in  good  taste." 

"  Good  taste,"  murmured  Olivia,  with 
a  laugh  full  of  forlorn  mockery.  "I 
should  say  not.  No  more  has  the  act 
I  Ve  been  guilty  of." 

"  No  one  sees  guilt  in  it  except  your- 
self. Come,  Olivia,  be  sensible.  I 
have  n't  a  doubt  that  you  've  been  shock- 
ing your  poor  aunt  Letitia  half  to  death. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
shock  me,  "What  you  have  done,  my 
dear,  you  have  done.  Retrogression  is 
too  late,  now.  You  were  not  forced  to 
take  the  course  you  did  take.  I  have  a 
very  clear  recollection  of  my  own  words 
to  you  just  before  your  decision  was 
made — of  how  I  advised  that  you  should 
not  trouble  yourself  any  further  regard- 
ing this  matter.  But  you  chose  to  do 
otherwise.  As  for  Mr.  Delaplaine's  con- 
dition, you  can 't  say  I  deceived  you  the 
least  in  that,  I  thought  him  fatally  ill 
then,  and  I  think  him  fatally  ill  now. . . 
Really,  Olivia,  if  you  talked  about  sui- 
cide, and  that  sort  of  thing,  with  your 
aunt  Letitia,  you  did  so  without  the 
faintest  provocation.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  will  have  ceased  to  live 
in  twenty-four  hours'  time." 

Olivia  felt  those  latter  sentences  nerve 
and  cheer  her  beyond  expression.  A 
little  while  ago  she  would  hotly  have 
resented  such  a  charge  as  that  she  could, 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances, 
have  rejoiced  in  the  tidings  of  a  fellow- 
creature's  imminent  death.  *  *  In  twenty- 
four  hours'  time,"  she  softly  repeated. 
That  was  the  only  answer  she  made,  or 
thought  of  making.  How  comforting 
to  have  the  distance  between  oneself 
and  so  calamitous  a  doom  widen  !  If 
Mrs.  Satterthwaite  had  insulted  her, 
now,  she  would  hardly  have  minded  it 
from  one  who  came  the  emissary  of  such 
courage-bringing  news. 

As  it  was,  Mrs.  Satterthwaite  con- 
tinned  in  no  conciliatory  tones  :  "  You 
wish  Mrs.  Ottarson  here.  You  have  a 
letter  in  your  hand  which  you  wish  des- 
patched to  her.'* 

"Yes." 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard. 
Mrs.  Satterthwaite  turned  and  opened 
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the  door.  A  servant  stood  outside,  hav- 
ing come  in  answer  to  Olivia's  summons. 

**I  rang,"  Olivia  now  went  on.  '*I 
wish  this  letter  sent  immediately  to  the 
address  written  on  it."  She  handed  the 
envelope  to  Mrs.  Satterthwaite,  who  in 
turn  gave  it  to  the  servant. 

**  Let  it  be  taken  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble," Mrs.  Satterthwaite  said.  After  the 
servant  had  gone  she  turned  to  Olivia, 
reclosing  the  door. 

**You  see,  your  letter  is  sent.  But 
now  that  Mrs.  Ottarson  is  coming  here, 
I  prefer  to  absent  myself — ^at  least  until 
to-morrow.  You  agree,  do  you  not,  to 
stop  here  over  night?" 

**  It .  .  it  will  be  so  strange!  "  Olivia 
answered,  with  uneasy  hesitancy. 

**But  it  will  be  best;  it  will  be  right. 
This  is  your  home  now.  You  will  claim 
it  if  he  dies;  you  must  not  desert  it 
while  he  lives.  .  .  And,  Olivia,  bear  in 
mind  that  you  have  contracted  no  secret 
marriage.  It  is  sudden,  hasty;  but  it 
must  promptly  be  published  to  the  world, 
for  all  that.  I  will  see  that  it  is  printed 
in  all  the  morning  newspapers.  People 
will  talk,  gossip ;  that  is  to  be  expected. 
You  are  a  Van  Rensselaer,  and  no  one 
with  your  name  and  position  can  do 
anything  of  this  sort  without  causing  a 
perfect  ferment  of  remark.  But  we 
have  nothing  to  conceal.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  such  a  ceremony  as  a 
death-bed  marriage  has  taken  place.  .  . 
And  now,  promise  me  that  you  will  pre- 
serve the  propriety  of  the  thing,  my 
dear,  and  spend  the  night — as  Mrs. 
Spencer  Delaplaine  should — ^in  the  house 
of  your  husband." 

Olivia's  response  was  somewhat  slow 
in  coming,  but  at  length  it  came :  *  *  Yes, " 
she  finally  acquiesced;  " I  promise." 

**That  is  the  suitable  way  to  speak, 
my  dear — and  to  feel,  as  well.  Orders 
shall  be  g^ven  the  servants  to  accommo- 
date you  perfectly.  They  know  what 
has  happened.  As  for  changes  of  cloth- 
ing, Mrs.  Ottarson  will,  no  doubt,  capa- 
bly assist  you  there.  .  .  My  dear  Olivia, 
you  have  only  to  behave  with  discretion 
for  a  few  hours  longer.  Afterward 
you  will  be  your  own  mistress.  You 
understand ;  I  am  sure  that  you  do  un- 
derstand." 

'*  Yes,  I  understand,"  the  girl  replied. 
**  You  may  trust  me." 


Mrs.  Satterthwaite  had  left  the  house 
in  Tenth  Street  by  the  time  (a  good  hour 
later)  that  Mrs.  Ottarson  arrived  there. 
Olivia  received  the  latter  in  that  same 
apartment  which  she  had  entered  and 
had  never  once  quitted  since  leaving  her 
funereal  Jjridal-chamber,  not  far  away. 

The  meeting  was,  on  Olivia's  side,  a 
passionate  one.  The  moment  that  she 
and  Mrs.  Ottarson  were  together,  with 
a  shut  and  locked  door  between  them- 
selves and  the  outer  hall,  every  sign 
of  tranquillity  died  from  the  girl,  and 
she  surrendered  herself  to  an  outburst 
of  tears  and  moans,  while  both  arms 
clung  about  her  aunt's  plumply  accom- 
modating neck. 

'*I  wrote  you  that  I  was  married — 
married,  Aunt  Thyrza  I  And  I  am— it 's 
true!  Oh,  I  Ve  so  much  to  tell  you! 
You  do  n't  know  anything  yet.  It 
seems  now  as  if  J  could  rCt  have  done 
it — as  though  someone  else  must  have 
done  it,  not  I !  .  .  But  do  not  blame  me 
till  you  hear  everything — till  you  hear 
just  how  and  why  it  happened." 

"I  won't,  'Livia,"  replied  Mrs.  Ottaiv 
son,  whose  dark  eyes  were  sparkling  and 
whose  mien  denoted  extreme  perturba- 
tion. ^'  I  think  I  can  guess  a  good  deal 
of  it.  Those  two  aunts  o'  yours  set  you 
up  to  it,  an'  got  him  to  consent.  That 's 
'bout  the  size  o'  the  whole  thing,  I 
reckon.  Ain't  it,  now  ?  .  .  Do  n't  cry 
so.  .  .  You  ain't  murdered  if  you  are 
married." 

**  No,  no;  you  're  wrong,'' cried  Olivia 
through  her  tears.  ^^ He  wanted  it;  he 
asked  me ;  his  wish — his  dying  wish — 
has  been  behind  it  all.  .  .  I— I  pitied 
him.  Aunt  Thyrza,  but  it  was  n't  pity 
that  made  me  yield.  It  was  something 
cold  and  wicked  and  grossly  selfish  in 
me.  Yes,  that — only  that !  And  now  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  to  be  punished  for  let- 
ting that  wrong  impulse  get  tlie  best  of 
me.  They  say  he  is  dying.  But  he  VMiy 
not  die.  And  then  .  .  think!  If  he 
should  not  die !  .  .  This  never  even  oc- 
curred to  me  till  afterward.  And  when 
it  came  it  froze  my  very  blood  with  ter- 
ror. .  .  And  now  it  seems  so  horrible 
that  I  should  be  waiting  his  death  and 
tvanting  him  to  die  I  It  is  like  one  sin 
begetting  another.  .  .  And  yet  I  must 
either  hope  that  he  will  die,  or  else — No, 
no,  no !  I  have  n't  been  bad  enough  to 
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be  punished  so  fearfully !  Have  I,  Aunt 
Thyrza  ?  It  would  be  too  cruel,  too 
monstrous — would  it  not  ?" 

Olivia  and  Mrs.  Ottarson  stayed  to- 
other in  Delaplaine  s  house  that  night. 
The  room  they  occupied  opened  off  from 
the  same  hall  as  did  that  of  the  inva- 
lid. Olivia  slept  fitfully ;  Mrs.  Ottarson 
scarcely  slept  at  all.  The  latter  had,  so 
to  speak,  fully  grasped  the  situation. 
She  had  sent  for  changes  of  attire  to 
Twenty-third  Street ;  she  had  talked  with 
two  or  three  of  the  servants  who  had 
held  converse  with  the  nurse  on  watch 
at  Delaplaine's  bedside.  If  any  distinct 
alteration  took  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  sick  man  she  was  to  be  informed  of 
it.  And  once  or  twice,  while  the  hours 
were  very  small,  she  stole  out  of  her 
own  apartment  and  entered  that  of  Dela- 
plaine, meeting  the  nurse  on  its  threshold. 

He  was  very  ill.  There  had  been  no 
decisive  turn  for  worse  or  better  in  his 
disease.  This  was  all  that  she  could  as- 
certain. By  about  dawn  she  sank  into  a 
deep,  fatigued  sleep,  and  on  awakening, 
she  found  that  the  sunny  May  morning 
was  well  advanced,  and  that  Olivia  had 
risen,  had  dressed,  and  was  now  moving 
about  their  bed-chamber. 

*  *  I  could  not  sleep, "  said  Olivia ;  *  *  I  Ve 
been  up  since  quite  an  early  hour.  I  rang 
for  a  servant  and  inquired  after  Mr.  Dela- 
plaine. The  answer  was  brought  back  to 
me  that  he  continues  exactly  the  same.^* 

**  Jus'  so,"  mused  Mrs.  Ottarson.  **  I 
s'pose  he  '11  go  right  off  'fore  you  can  say 
*  Jack  Rob'son.'  That 's  the  way  a  good 
many 's  old 's  he  is  do  go,  'specially  when 
it's  the  pneumonia.  .  .  .  By  the  bye, 
Liv,  did  the  help  you  saw  say  anything 
'bout  our  gettin'  any  breakfast  ? " 

**  It  will  be  served  us  whenever  we 
want  it.  Aunt  Thyrza." 

And  not  long  afterward  it  was  most 
admirably  served  them  in  the  dining-room 
below  stairs.  What  a  contrast  between 
this  perfect  attendance,  this  gleaming 
silver  and  snowy  linen,  these  delicate 
dishes  prepared  with  nicest  art,  and  the 
haphazard  waiting  of  Ann  and  Bridget, 
the  plated  forks  and  nicked  china,  and 
the  precarious,  not  to  say  untrustworthy 
cooking  by  which  Olivia  had  for  days 
past  been  confronted !  Two  or  three  of 
the  servants  addressed  the  girl  as  **  Mrs. 


Delaplaine,''  and  made  her  cheeks  tingle 
as  they  did  so.  In  the  morning  paper, 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  break- 
fast table,  she  read  the  announcement  of 
her  marriage,  thus: 

DELAPLAINE— VAN  RENSSELAER.— On  Tuesday. 
May  — ,  188-,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Olmstead,  Spekcrr 
Delatlainr  to  Olivia  Clinton,  daughter  of  the  late 
Houston  Clinton  Van  Rensselaer. 

What  a  queer,  impossible  look  it  had  I 
It  somehow  recalled  to  her,  in  an  oddly 
analogous  way,  a  curious  poem  which 
she  had  somewhere  seen,  about  a  ghost 
wandering  through  a  graveyard,  stum- 
bling over  an  old  grave  and  reading  his 
own  epitaph  upon  the  crumbled  tomb- 
stone. That  ghost  could  not  have  under- 
gone a  more  amazed  thrill  than  hers  was 
on  reading  those  few  little  lines  of  divulg- 
ing print. 

**  There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  except 
to  wait,"  Olivia  said,  after  they  had  gone 
upstairs  again  and  entered  the  sitting- 
room  which  opened  off  from  the  apart- 
ment in  which  they  had  slept.  **  You 
will  stay  with  me  here  to-day,  will  you 
not,  Aunt  Thyrza? " 

*'  Oh,  I  s'poso  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Ottar- 
son. It  was  not  easy  for  her  to  give  even 
this  partial  kind  of  consent,  since  no  Ida 
Strang  now  held  a  vice-regal  position  in 
West  Twenty-Third  Street,  and  she  could 
not  look  upon  the  fact  of  her  own  ab- 
sence without  visions  of  dire  domestic 
topsyturvy-dom.  "  P  rhaps  I  can  slip 
off  a  little  later,  when  we  've  heard  what 
the  doctors  think.  Then  I  can  comeback 
later  on  still,  I  guess." 

**0h,  do  try,  please,"  begged  Olivia. 
**  It  is  so  dreadful  for  me  to  feel  myself 
all  alone  here.  And  even  if  Aunt  Leti- 
tia  and  Aunt  Augusta  do  come,  there  's 
somehow  such  a  gulf  between  them  and 
me!" 

"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Ottarson,  with  a 
grim  intonation.  **  You  jus'  want  me 
to  kind  o'  be  a  bridge  over  the  gulf, 
don't  you?  Well,  Livvy,  that's  all 
right,  but  then  bridges  are  trod  on,  an' 
that's  w'at  those  two  aunts  o'  yours 
would  like  to  do  to  me.  ,  Oh,  I  know 
'em.  Well,  we  '11  have  to  fix  it  so 's 
I  'm  kep'  out  o'  their  sight,  like  some- 
thing with  too  many  claws  an'  teeth.  I  'm 
perfectly  'greeable  to  that,  I  mua'  say." 

Olivia  found  herself  growing  bolder 
as  the  day  lengthened.  She  repeatetUy 
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moved  into  the  outer  hall  and  stood 
there,  looking  ahout  at  the  quiet  richness 
of  all  the  appointments.  But  whenever 
the  lower  hall-hell  sounded  she  would 
disappear  frightenedly.  This  hell  began 
to  sound  very  frequently,  it  soon  occur- 
red to  her.  Sometimes  footsteps  would 
pass  her  closed  door.  These,  as  she  con- 
jectured, were  physicians  coming  or  de- 
parting. By  and  by  there  was  brought 
her  a  request  from  Mrs.  Auchincloss  and 
Mrs.  Satterthwaite  that  she  would  kindly 
join  them  elsewhere. 

"  I  would  much  rather  stay  here  with 
you,"  Olivia  said,  after  she  had  sent  back 
an  affirmative  reply.  *  *  There  is  nothing 
that  I  have  to  say  to  them  except  the 
asking  of  a  single  question.  .  .  .  Well, 
perhaps  they  will  know  how  to  answer 
it  better  than  the  servants.  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Satterthwaite  has  seen  him." 

**  It  may  be  that  he  wants  to  see  yow," 
ventured  Mrs.  Ottarson. 

**  Oh,  I  hope  not .  .  I  hope  not  !"  ex- 
claimed Olivia.  *  *  Aunt  Thyrza,  I  should 
feel  so  miserably  ashamed  to  stand  be- 
side him,  having  had  the — ^the  thoughts 
about  him  that  you  know  of .  .  .  .  And 
yet  he  must  have  been  certain,  all  the 
while,  of  just  why  he  prevailed  upon  me. 
If  I  had  deceived  him,  my  sense  of  sin- 
fulness would  be  ten  times  worse  than  it 
is  now  I" 

Not  long  after  this,  Olivia  opened  the 
door,  preparatory  to  joining  her  aunts. 
But  just  as  her  foot  touched  the  thresh- 
old of  the  hall  itself,  a  sound  of  voices 
arrested  her.  The  persons  who  were 
speaking  together  could  not  have  been 
many  paces  away.  Every  word  of  what 
they  said  came  with  the  greatest  distinct- 
ness to  her  hearing. 

**It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing, 
Doctor,"  declared  one  voice. 

**  His  vitality,"  answered  another,  *'is 
truly  marvelous." 

**  This  change  in  his  temperature  has 
astonished  me." 

**  And  the  marked  abatement  of  con- 
gestion—that is  even  more  unusual." 

**  A  superb  constitution.  Doctor." 

"Iron,  my  dear  sir— iron.  .  .  Well,  he 
has  lived  a  most  careful  life.  It  tells 
now." 

**Upon  my  word,  I  believe  we  are 
going  to  pull  him  through." 

Then  came  a  laugh,  in  which   both 


voices  participated.  "He's  going  to 
pull  himself  through,''  were  the  next 
words,  in  response  to  those  just  uttered. 
"If  his  pulse  and  respiration  continue 
as  they  are  now  five  or  six  hours  longer, 
he'll  throw  the  whole  trouble  off  as 
easily  as  if  he  were  a  boy  of  nineteen." 

Olivia  staggered  back  from  the  half- 
closed  door.  She  sank  beside  the  chair 
on  which  Mrs.  Ottarson  was  sitting,  and 
hid  her  head  in  that  lady's  lap.  Her 
form  quivered,  as  shudder  after  shudder 
passed  through  it  Mrs.  Ottarson  was 
deeply  alarmed,  but  presence  of  mind 
stood  high  among  her  worthy  traits. 
She  suspected  that  Olivia  had  overheard 
something,  for  she  had  seen  the  girl 
pause  in  a  listening  attitude.  She 
stooped  down,  took  Olivia  in  her  arms, 
and  rose,  forcing  the  poor,  cowering 
frame  to  rise  also. 

"Now,  'Livia,"  she  began,  as  the 
girl's  head  fell  upon  her  shoulder  and 
the  shudders  were  again  manifest,  "  this 
aint  goin'  to  do  one  bit.  No,  deary,  it 
aint.  W'atever  you  heard,  it  do  n't 
make  any  diff'rence.  You've  got  to 
brace  up,  an'  not  shame  yourself.  Come, 
now,  w'at  'd  you  hear  out  yonder  in 
the  entry?  Let  me  know  right  straight 
off  I" 

Olivia  raised  her  head  and  whispered 
these  words  from  colorless  lips: 

"  I  heard  them  say  that  he  was  going 
to  get  well.  They  were  two  doctors, 
talking  together.  One  of  them  said  that 
if  his  pulse  and  respiration  should  con- 
tinue five  or  six  hours  longer  as  favor- 
able as  at  present,  he — ^he  would  quite 
overcome  this  illness." 

Olivia's  eyes  were  as  dry  in  their  light 
as  diamonds,  and  below  them  lay  heavy 
curves  of  shadow  that  her  augmented 
pallor  made  mournfully  plain.  A  few 
hours  had  turned  her  bloomf  ul  girlish 
face  into  that  of  a  suffering  woman.  A 
desperation  had  come  into  it  that  clad 
all  its  features  with  melancholy  matu- 
rity. You  felt  that  its  beauty  would 
soon  vanish  if  the  pain  that  was  wearing 
at  her  heart  did  not  lessen. 

"  I  guess  I  would  n't  see  either  of  my 
aunts,  if  I  was  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ottarson 
solemnly,  while  Olivia  still  clung  to 
her.  "If  they  come  up  here,  that's 
one  thing.  I  don't  think  they  wiU. 
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though ;  I  guess  1 11  act  as  a  scarecrow." 
And  now  she  permitted  herself  to  add  a 
very  imprudent  thing.  *'I'd  be  one  to 
'em,  sure  enough,  if  they  knew  what 
deceit  I  suspect  'em  both  of  tryin'  to 
practice." 

Olivia  sprang  backward.  Her  eyes 
flashed.  '*  Do  you  mean  that^  Aunt 
Thyrza?  Do  you  mean  they — they  knew 
all  along  he  would  get  well  ? " 

*'  I  mean  they  jus'  played  on  your  be- 
lief he  icould  n't  get  well.  A  word  from 
either  one  of  'em  would  have  made 
you  alter  as  quick  as  wink,  but  they 
did  n't  say  it.  Not  them !  They  wanted 
to  get  you  'way  from  me  by  hook  or  by 
crook ;  an'  they  wanted  you  to  make  a 
'ristocratic  match  besides,  no  matter 
w'ether  it  left  you  widow  or  wife." 

*'True,"  murmured  Olivia,  in  her 
shame,  her  wretchedness,  her  growing 
affright.  The  homely  phraseology  of 
her  aunt  Thyrza  threw  fresh  revealing 
rays  upon  all  which  had  passed.  She  had 
really  been  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
two  ambitious  kinswomen.  She  perceived 
this  now,  and  the  realization  kindled  an 
indignant  fire  in  her  young  soul.  She 
herself  had  been  blameable  enough,  but 
their  cu  ining  had  dealt  with  her  faulti- 
ness  no  less  coolly  than  ignobly. 
Vol.  vn.— 2 


An  hour,  two  hours  passed.  Olivia 
had  paid  no  heed  to  Mrs.  Satterthwaite's 
request.  At  last,  by  about  half-past  one 
o'clock,  a  second  summons  came  from 
the  same  lady.  Would  Mrs.  Delaplaine 
have  luncheon  served  upstairs,  or  would 
she  take  it  down  in  the  dining-room  with 
her  two  aunts  ? 

Olivia  seemed  to  muse  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  answered  the  servant  that  she 
desired  no  luncheon  whatever,  but  that 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Ottarson,  would  be  served 
upstairs,  here,  in  the  sitting-room. 

The  luncheon  was  sent  up  for  two, 
and  Mrs.  Ottarson  forced  Olivia  to  swal- 
low at  least  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food. 
She  did  not  like  the  girl's  glassy  eyes, 
her  continual  startled,  nervous  motions 
and  the  complete  absence  of  all  color  in 
her  vigilant,  strained,  harassed  coun- 
tenance. The  elder  woman  felt  that  all 
consolatory  language  must  fall  ineffect- 
ive upon  the  younger  one.  That  single 
irrepressible  dread  had  grown  into  an 
anguish  of  suspense  now,  and  no  power 
except  a  certain  dark  yet  distinct  piece 
of  information  could  alleviate  its  co- 
gency. Meanwhile  Mrs.  Ottarson  had 
misgivings  lest  some  piteous  collapse 
might  soon  overwhelm  Olivia.  She  was 
like  a  being  borne  in  a  rudderless  and 
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oarless  boat  at  the  mercy  of  a  flood 
which  swept  her  toward  an  inexorable 
abyss.  If  the  flood  itself  would  only  re- 
tard its  menacing  current,  all  might  still 
be  well  with  that  unhappy,  jeopardized 
life.  But  if  not— I  To  watch  Olivia  as 
she  restlessly,  almost  fiercely  waited  what 
she  held  to  be  her  impending  doom,  was 
to  comprehend  how  keen  were  her  spir- 
itual torments. 

By  about  three  o'clock  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Ottarson  went 
herself  and  answered  the  knock,  this 
time.  She  admitted  Mrs.  Satterthwaite, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Auchincloss.  Both 
gave  her  a  little  freezing  bow,  and  passed 
her  without  the  least  apparent  concern 
as  to  whether  she  returned  it  or  no. 

**  My  dear,''  began  Mrs.  Satterthwaite, 
as  the  two  ladies  approached  Olivia,  who 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  ' '  since 
you  thought  it  best  not  to  come  to  us  we 
have  decided  it  is  best  we  should  come  to 
you." 

Olivia  bowed  her  head.  Both  her  visit- 
ors must  have  seen  the  striking  pathetic 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  her 
appearance. 

*'Well,"  said  the  girl,  coldly  and 
formally,  *  *  You  have  come  to  tell  me  that 
Mr.  Delaplaine  is  .  .  recovering,  no  doubt. 
1  have  heard  that  he  will  recover.  Have 
I  heard  correctly?" 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another. 

"Don't  speak,  please,  Letitia,'  said 
Mrs.  Satterthwaite  to  her  sister,  in  a  low, 
eager  voice.     * '  Let  me  speak. " 

Olivia  caught  the  two  sentences.  ' '  Pray 
do  speak  at  once,''  she  said.  '*  I  wish  to 
know  my  fate.'' 

"You  foolish  girl  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Satterthwaite,  who  had  become  paler  than 
perhaps  she  herself  guessed.  "  He  is  sur- 
prisingly better.  Yes,  the  doctors  now 
say  that  with  a  little  careful  nursing  his 
life  will  be  spared  to  his  many  friends. 
These  will  all  be  so  thankful  for  this 
miracle.  And  why  should  not  you  be  as 
well  ?  You,  my  child,  who  now  bear  his 
name  and  whom  he  will  cherish  as  his  wife 
with  a  fondness,  an  indulgence,  that — " 

A  sharp,  harsh  cry  sounded  from 
Olivia,  here.  She  lifted  her  hand  and 
clenched  it.  "  You  knew — you  both 
knew— that  it  might  turn  out  like  this! " 
she  broke  forth,  with  a  A^oice  of  accusa- 
tion,   irony  and  despair.     "You   acted 


with  deceit — with  cruelty.  Oh,  you  were 
very  diplomatic — very  non-committal ! 
There  is  nothing  I  can  charge  you  with 
having  said — it  is  what  you  did  not  say 
that  now  makes  me  feel  how  you  have 
acted  as  my  tempters— my  enemies  I  It 
will  kill  me — or  I  hope  it  will."  She 
swerved  sideways,  at  this  moment,  and 
both  her  hands  went  to  her  breast  as 
though  she  would  tear  from  it  something 
that  sufPocated  her.  .  .  Again  she  reeled, 
and  by  this  time  Mrs.  Ottarson  had  darted 
toward  her,  past  those  whom  she  had  thus 
heatedly  addressed. 

"  If  I  do  die,"  she  went  on,  with  her 
look  still  fastened  on  the  faces  of  her 
aunts,  while  she  steadied  herself,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Ottarson,  "  you 
— you—both  of  you  two  cold,  heartless 
women — will  .  .  have  to  .  .  answer  for 
my  .  ." 

She  did  not  pronounce  the  word 
"  death,"  but  as  her  eyes  closed  and  her 
breath  resolved  itself  into  a  few  short 
resonant  gasps,  this  word  was  faintly 
shaped  by  her  lips. 

And  then  her  form  grew  limp  and 
effortless  in  Mrs.  Ottarson 's  clasp.  She 
had  swooned,  though  the  fit  of  uncon- 
sciousness was  not  a  long  one.  But  she 
awoke  from  it  in  delirium.  That  night 
her  life,  and  not  the  life  of  her  husband, 
was  in  peril.  He  had  indeed  already 
made  wonderful  strides  toward  conva- 
lescence. But  with  Olivia  Delaplaine 
it  was  just  the  opposite.  The  physicians 
who  watched  her  hourly  expected  an 
acute  cerebral  paralysis,  or,  if  not  that, 
a  dementia  consequent  upon  severe 
nervous  shock.  Even  Mrs.  Ottarson 
(who  would  not  have  left  her  if  certain 
that  every  boarder  in  her  establishment 
was  to  vacate  it  by  the  morrow)  had  not 
dreamed  of  how  drastic  had  been  the 
tension  laid  upon  her  darling's  unpi*e- 
pared  brain.  As  it  was,  stifling  her  tears 
like  the  brave  soul  nature  had  fashioned 
her,  she  hovered  near  Olivia,  waiting, 
hoping,  silently  praying,  but  never  for- 
getting capably  to  prove  herself  of  serv- 
ice as  well. 

XIV. 

The  chronicler  of  the  present  history 
must  now  record  that  more  than  seven- 
teen months  have  elapsed  since  Olivia's 
illness   terminated,    so   fittingly  yet  so 
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gloomily,  the  dramatic  misfortune  of 
her  wedding-day.  As  the  play-bills  in 
the  theatres  will  sometimes  have  it,  our 
scene  changes  from  grave  to  mirthful; 
and  one  might  readily  concede  that  the 
cafi  in  Delmonico's,  toward  about  eleven 
o^clock  on  a  crisp-aired  January  evening, 


the  fashionable  clans,  for  it  v;as  to  be 
marked  by  the  first  Patriarchs'  Ball  of 
the  season.  Aspinwall  would  not  for 
the  world  have  missed  airing  in  the  Del- 
monico  rooms  upstairs  his  new  coat 
(just  over  from  London)  with  the  rolling 
satin   collar,   his  white   waistcoat  with 
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might  supnly  all  desirable  elements  of 
mirth. 

The  large,  crowded  room  certainly 
looked  gay  in  the  extreme.  It  was  not 
barioU  like  the  lady-haunted  restaurant 
that  faced  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but  its  mer- 
riment of  mingled  voices  compensated 
for  the  absence  of  festal  color.  Nearly 
all  the  tables  were  occupied,  and  at  one 
of  these  sat  Jasper  Massereene  and  es 
uncongenial  an  associate  as  young  As- 
pinwall Satterthwaite. 

They  had  not  entered  the  cafe  together, 
but  had  met  here  only  a  few  minutes 
previously.  Aspinwall  was  now  in  his 
graduating  year  at  Columbia,  and  had 
'  long  held  his  manhood  to  be  about  as 
firmly  planted  a  fact  in  the  estimation 
of  a  large  public  as  the  bluff,  gallant, 
sailor-like  bronze  statue  of  Farragut  just 
across  the  way  at  the  edge  of  Madison 
Square.     To-night  meant  a  gathering  of 


the  gold  buttons,  and  his  new  cat*s-eye 
stud  with  the  small  row  of  diamonds 
running  round  it,  of  which  the  young 
Duke  of  Dunderhead  had  condescended 
to  say  last  summer  at  one  of  the  Newport 
Casino  balls :  '  ^  By  Jove,  now,  that 's  quite 
neat,  is  n't  it?  '*  Aspin wall's  pale,  beard- 
less face  had  lighted  up  as  he  strolled 
into  the  big  marble-floored  i-oom,  wrapped 
in  his  sable-lined  overcoat,  and  perceived 
"Cousin  Jasper."  But  the  spirits  of 
Massereene  momentarily  darkened,  proof 
though  their  usual  brightness  rendered 
him  against  the  depression  produced  by 
the  oixlinary  bore.  Aspinwall  was  in  no 
sense  an  ordinary  bore.  The  years  that 
bring  wisdom  to  the  sophomore  had  in 
his  case  only  inflateil  with  fresh  vanities 
the  senior.  And  the  worst  of  it  all.  aa 
Massereene  may  quickly  have  decided 
while  his  young  relation  flung  off  the 
costly  outer  garment  preparatory  to  sif- 
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ting  down  at  the  same  table  with  him- 
self, lay  in  the  solidity  of  the  worldly 
backing  by  which  all  these  vanities  were 
supported.  This  young  Aspinwall  Satter- 
thwaite  was  a  nonentity,  an  ignoramus, 
just  able  to  acquit  himself  in  his  college 
exercises  with  decent  competency,  and 
yet  the  amplitude  of  his  father's  bank- 
account  and  the  witchery  of  possessing 
a  family  name  with  a  strong  patrician 
aroma  diffused  from  it — here  were  potent 
considerations  enough  to  make  many  a 
clever  young  girl,  his  superior  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  feel  glad  if  he  would  conde- 
scend, during  the  progress  of  the  ball 
upstairs  this  evening,  to  pause  even  for 
a  few  precious  minutes  at  her  side. 

Alas  I  we  speak  with  Avonder,  some- 
times, of  the  days  when  men  like  Moore 
and  Sheridan,  provided  they  chose  to 
leave  Grub  Street  and  seek  the  society  of 
the  dandies  elsewhere,  perforce  had  to 
cringe  hat  in  hand  to  my  Lord  this  and 
my  Loi'd  that,  begging  the  entree  to 
Watier's  in  Bolton  Street,  or  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  secure  a  card  for 
White's.  .  .  Well,  the  old  order  changes, 
as  a  poet  of  our  own  century  phrases  it, 
and  yet .  .  does  it  so  radically  change, 
after  all  ?  'A  man's  house  is  his  cas- 
tle,' cries  the  select-souled  American  of 
to-day,  *  and  he  has  a  right  to  ask  whom 
he  pleases  thither.'  True  ;  but  what  if 
the  castle  be  built  with  too  feudal  an 
architectural  touch,  good  friend,  and 
filled  by  an  assemblage  who  are  lords 
and  ladies  in  all  except  the  titles  that 
they  would  brv3ak  their  proud,  undemo- 
cratic hearts  to  win  ?  Caste,  unless  it 
be  founded  upon  virtue,  intellect  or 
good-breeding,  is  the  foulest  fungus  in  a 
republican  soil.  And  caste  that  has 
none  of  these  claims  for  its  permission 
to  thrive,  infests  and  infects  the  chief 
cities  of  our  land  at  this  time.  Young 
Aspinwall  Satterthwaite  meant  and  ex- 
pressed caste  of  just  this  baleful  charac- 
ter. Where  was  the  difference  between 
his  actual  hereditary  *' position"  and 
that  of  some  English,  French,  German 
or  Austrian  stripling  who  presumes  upon 
the  prestige  his  own  merits  never  earned 
him,  and  of  which  his  follies  might  very 
properly  dispossess  him  ? 

'  We  have  our  dukes  and  marquises 
and  earls  here,'  thought  Jasper  Masser- 
oene  as  he  looked  at  his  cousin,  now. 


across  the  table  of  the  cafe.  *  There 
is  n't  the  same  historic  romanticism  about 
them ;  their  fields  of  sway  are  narrower; 
they  sometimes,  though  not  always,  ex- 
hibit more  vulgarity  and  less  native  re- 
fineitient  than  their  prototypes  do.  But 
their  assumption,  their  monopoly,  their 
implied  arrogance,  is  after  all  nearly  the 
same.' 

**  You  won't  drink  anything  more, 
old  chap  ?"  Aspinwall  was  meanwhile 
saying.  He  had  just  ordered  a  brandy- 
and-soda  ;  he  had  called  for  it  as  a  soda- 
and-brandy,  doubtless  ^vith  some  idea 
that  to  reverse  the  names  of  the  liq- 
uids thus  would  indicate  a  more  En- 
glish turn  of  idiom.  He  wanted  above 
all  imaginable  things  to  be  English ;  he 
would  rather  have  been  undissentingly 
thought  tJiat  by  his  set  than  have  re- 
ceived from  them  any  honor  the^r  esteem 
could  devise  for  him.  *'  I  generally 
drink  something  before  I  go  to  a  big 
crush  like  this  ball.  These  affairs  are  so 
brutally  common,  you  know.  People 
break  their  necks  for  tickets.  It  was  n't 
so  in  the  old  days,  when  the  town 
wasn't  so  large.  They  hadn't  Patri- 
arch balls  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Del- 
monico's,  4>ut  they  used  to  have  Assem- 
blies, and  then  the  rush  wasn't  half 
what  it  is  now." 

*'No,"  said  Massereene  amiably,  '*I 
suppose  not." 

He  knew  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Delmonico's.  He  had 
possibly  been  at  Eton  when  its  dead- 
and-gone  glories  were  flourishing,  and 
as  oblivious  that  it  existed  as  he  was 
conscious  of  the  old  century-battered 
statue  of  Henry  Sixth  in  the  quadrangle 
there,  of  the  sweet  umbrageous  elms 
half  obscuring  Windsor's  massive  towers 
a  few  hundred  yards  beyond,  and  of  the 
keen  perplexity  wrought  by  Latin  verses 
upon  the  undergraduate  mind. 

But  perhaps  there  may  have  been  a 
stray  reveler  among  the  talkative  com- 
pany scattered  about  him  this  evening, 
whose  forty  or  fifty  or  even  sixty  years 
contained  vivid  reminiscences  of  that 
other  demolished  and  irreparable  struct- 
ure. He  may  have  been  as  fine  a  beau 
in  his  day  as  was  Aspinwall  Satter- 
thwaite to-night,  while  he  sat  sipping 
his  refection  here  in  the  new  Delmon- 
ico's, and  dreaming  of  the  old.  Mem- 
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ory  is  a  tyrannous  optimist  on  her  own 
ground  of  retrospection.  What  colors 
she  can  paint  with,  joyous  as  well  as 
sombre  I  This  musing  individual  whom 
I  take  the  liberty  of  fancying,  and  who 
may  have  had  no  real  identity  whatever, 
would  have  had  to  ask  his  sad  soul  after 
many  a  dead  and  loved  comrade,  many 
a  happy  and  treasured  reunion. 

The  wine  seethed  crisper  in  the  gob- 
let then  than  it  did  to-night,  and  the 
laughter  of  those  who  quaffed  it  rang 
with  a  mellower  cadence.  Where  are 
those  noctes  ambroaiance  now  ?  Where  's 
Harry  with  his  wit,  Frank  with  his 
sporting-talk,  Louis  with  his  love-affairs  ? 
What 's  become  of  Johnny,  with  his 
princely  manners,  his  exquisitely  high- 
bred face,  his  early  French  education 
that  gave  him  the  least  touch  of  a  charm- 
ing accent  when  he  spoke  English,  and 
his  clean,  superb  fifty  thousand  a  year  ? 
How  the  girls  courted  him,  how  the 
mammas  beamed  on  him,  how  the  men 
gathered  round  him !  Was  ever  a  life 
so  radiantly  fortunate  as  his  ?  When 
he  came  into  the  Fourteenth  Street  Del- 
mo  nico's,  after  opera  or  dinner,  you 
would  somehow  always  hear  the  cham- 
pagne-corks begin  to  pop  not  far  away. 
It  seemed  like  magic,  but  it  was  only 
tact;  a  sign,  a  whisper  to  one  of  the 
gargons,  and  there  we  all  were,  with 
our  more  economical  whiskey-and-watei 
spirited  off,  and  the  topaz  Clicquot  or 
Verzenay  glistening  or  simmering  be- 
fore us.  He  was  so  considerate  of  his 
friends,  so  debonair,  so  frankly  and 
heartily  cordial,  was  Johnny,  and  withal 
such  a  natural  instinctive  aristocrat.  .  . 
Only  a  few  years  later  he  was  met  in 
Broadway  with  a  faded  and  rather  va- 
cant face,  and  with  his  former  laugh, 
though  all  the  sunshine  had  gone  from 
it.  He  had  been  very  ill  somewhere 
abroad,  he  said  (alas !  we  had  heard  of 
the  sudden  madness  that  had  struck  him 
down  in  the  midst  of  Parisian  pleasure 
far  too  wildly  chased),  and  they  had 
shut  him  up  for  a  long  time.  It  was  so 
good  to  be  out,  he  added,  looking  round 
him  with  a  dim  flash  of  his  once  lucid 
blue  eye  and  a  glimpse  of  that  bel  air 
which  his  mental  ailment  had  marred 
pathetically.  And  not  very  long  after 
this  we  learned  of  his  death,  and  soon 
his  relations  were  quarreling  about  his 


money.  .  .  But  others  besides  poor 
Johnny  have  passed  away  into  the  great 
shadow  and  mystery,  though  he  was 
the  star  of  them  all  I  How  it  would 
teem  with  ghosts,  that  Fourteenth  Street 
Delmonico's,  if  it  had  been  left  standing 
as  it  once  stood,  and  they  had  not  reared 
a  huge  upholstery  store  in  its  place !  I 
sometimes  feel  like  taking  my  hat  off  to 
that  upholstery  store  and  thanking  it 
for  the  painful  souvenirs  that  it  spares 
me.  It  is  like  an  immense  merciful 
tomb,  hiding  a  multitude  of  buried  re- 
collections and  suggestions.  Better  that 
new-married  covples  to-day  should  go 
there  and  buy  carpets  and  furniture  for 
the  flats  they  have  just  rented,  while 
they  dream  of  soon-to-be-sought  cradles 
and  of  heaven  knows  what  domestic 
felicity  besides,  than  that  middle-aged 
croakers  like  myself,  or  the  imaginary 
ruminator  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
should  dine  and  tipple  once  more  in  the 
haunt  of  those  dear  dead  friends.  Better 
this,  indeed,  than  that  we  should  dance 
in  ball-rooms  where  our  springing  step 
would  now  seem  a  desecration — as  though 
we  literally  danced  on  the  graves  them- 
selves of  merry-makers  whose  blithe  feet 
once  kept  time  so  rhythmically  to  our 
own! 

No  doubt  most  of  those  who  gave  the 
ball  this  evening  would  have  held  Aspin- 
wall  Satterth waiters  anticipatory  remarks 
concerning  it  to  be  highly  impertinent. 
It  was  the  first  large  entertainment  of  a 
public  kind  that  Massereene  had  ever  wit- 
nessed in  New  York.  He  had  been  travel- 
ing about  the  West  for  many  months 
after  his  return  to  these  shores.  He  had 
wanted  to  see  his  country,  not  the  sea- 
board, metropolitan,  ultm-civilized  por- 
tion of  it.  He  had  been  everywhere,  as 
a  man  may  say  who  has  roamed  from  St. 
Paul  to  New  Orleans  and  from  New  York 
or  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  At  last  he 
had  drifted  eastward  ag^n ;  and  the  Sat- 
terthwaites,  knowing  of  his  return,  had 
sent  him  a  card  for  the  present  ball. 

Aspinwall  accompanied  him  upstairs, 
and  introduced  him,  with  a  flourishing 
manner  which  he  strongly  disliked,  to 
the  ladies  who  **  received  "  in  a  room  not 
far  from  the  mai  n  bal  1-room .  Massereene 
felt  himself  a  stranger  as  he  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  latter  apartment.  But 
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Mrs.  Satterthwaite,  blazing  with  dia- 
mouds,  soon  saw  him  and  called  him  to 
hor  side.  He  remembered,  then,  that  he 
had  engaged  himself  to  dance  the  cotillon 
with  Emmeline,  and  that  he  had  sent  this 
young  lady  a  bouquet  in  testimony  of 
the  honor  she  was  supposed  to  do  him. 
But  Emmeline,  who  soon  paused  near 
him  in  the  promenade  that  followed  every 
waltz  or  polka,  had  by  no  means  forgot- 
ten either  his  engagement  or  his  tribute. 

'*  Thanks  so  very  much  for  those 
charming  flowers,"  she  said,  stopping  for 
a  moment  at  his  side,  while  three  gallants 
who  accompanied  her  opened  their  eyes 
uncivilly  wide  at  him.  .  .  .  And  then 
Emmeline  passed  on,  and  in  a  little  while 
he  saw  Elaine,  attended  with  an  equal  de- 
votion, and  not  long  afterward  he  had 
said  to  Mrs.  Satterthwaite: 

'*  Your  daughters  are  enjoying  them- 
selves, are  they  not  ?  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  see  how  happily  their  faces  beam." 

These  were  commonplace  words,  and 
yet  Mrs.  Satterthwaite  turned  smilingly 
to  hear  them  because  of  their  speaker. 
Several  other  gentlemen  were  standing 
before  her;  she  was  one  of  the  matrons 
who  never  missed  being  courteously  at- 
terided.  She  was  a  power  in  society,  and 
her  increasing  age  was  for  this  reason 
ignored.  The  men  who  wanted  to  push 
their  way  beset  her  with  their  suavities, 
and  the  men  who  had  already  pushed 
their  way  and  who  wanted  to  remain  in 
her  good  graces,  offered,  for  the  most 
part,  a  similar  politeness.  She  never  suf- 
fered from  the  neglect  experienced  by 
other  maturer  ladies  ;  she  entertained 
too  much  for  that.  Besides,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  thoroughly  well-known  that  no 
young  gentleman  could  dine  or  sup  at  the 
delectable  Satterthwaite  mansion  who 
did  not  pay  his  court  to  ''  mamma,"  she 
possessed  the  esprit  de  salon  which  made 
her  at  any  time  a  vivacious  transient 
companion. 

''Yes,"  she  now  said  to  Massereeue, 
**the  girls  are  having  a  jolly  time. 
They  always  do,  I'm  glad  to  say."  And 
then  she  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  her  jeweled  fan.  **Come,  now,'* 
she  went  on,  **  you  must  n't  waste  your- 
self upon  a  poor  old  woman  like  me. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  a 
somebody. " 

*'  T  a  somelxKly?"  replied  Ma8.sereene. 


**0f  course  you  are,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Satterthwaite.  *'The  idea  of  your  not 
recognizing  it !  Lots  of  people  are  dying 
to  know  you.  It's  been  whispered  about 
who  you  arey 

**I'm  the  merest  nobody,  however," 
returned  Massereene. 

''Oh!  are  you  ?  Well,  they  do  n't 
think  so  here.  .  .  By  the  way,  have  you 
met  my  sister,  Mrs.  Auchincloss? " 

'*Not  here — yet,"  returned  Masser- 
eene. 

**0h,  you  mean  that  you  dined  there 
the  other  day.  Yes,  I  heard  that  you 
did.  It  was  quite  a  large  dinner,  was  n't 
it?  And  Mrs.  Delaplaine,  my  niece, 
was  there,  was  she  not? " 

'*Yes." 

**  Did  you  sit  near  her? " 

**  No;  at  some  distance  away." 

*'  You  were  presented,  however?  " 

**  Yes;  but  we  had  met  before." 

**I  remember — in  London.  Do  you 
think  her  handsome?" 

Massereene  gave  a  little  start  at  this 
question.  *'Who  could  fail  to  think 
so?"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Satterthwaite  laughed  in  her  me- 
tallic *' society"  way.  **I  hope  you 
do  n't  say  that  because  she  is  my  niece. 
You  will  most  probably  see  her  to- 
night." 

He  did,  a  little  later.  She  was  stand- 
ing near  her  husband;  they  had  just 
entered  the  ball-room.  She  wore  white, 
with  a  string  of  large  peai'ls  about  her 
throat,  and  others  braided  amid  the 
vapory  gold  of  her  hair.  A  great  many 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her;  she  was  the 
belle  of  the  Patriarchs'  Ball  that  even- 
ing, beyond  a  shadow  of  dispute.  She 
appeared  to  be  neither  specially  ignorant 
nor  conscious  of  this  fact,  but  the  com- 
plete repose  of  her  demeanor  may  have 
meant  indifference.  She  held  four  or 
five  bouquets  of  tea-roses  and  lilies-of- 
the-valley,  bound  together  and  making 
one  immense  cluster.  She  was  more 
beautiful  than  when  we  saw  her  last, 
though  the  girlish  delicacy  of  her  face 
had  yielded  to  the  spell  of  a  sweet  ex- 
pansion, like  the  candor  of  an  unfolded 
flower  after  its  half -sheathed  bud.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  was  an  expres- 
sion on  her  face  which  had  no  concern 
with  its  youth  and  unblemished  bloom. 
Perhaps  it  was  rather  a  fitful  visitation 
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thaii  an  actual  expression.  It  put,  now 
and  then,  an  icy  light  into  her  eyes  and 
her  smile;  it  seemed  to  come  and  go 
across  her  brow  darkly,  like  a  shadow ; 
it  lived  a  moment  in  the  tenser-drawn 
lines  of  her  lips ;  it  quivered  at  the  edge 
of  her  sensitive  nostril,  or  was  ponv.eyed 
in  the  transitory  droop  of  her  graceful 
head.  It  was  intangible,  undefinable, 
yet  it  was  there.  Was  it  disappoint- 
ment, unwilling  toleration  of  wrong, 
-contempt  of  self  ?  Was  it  either  of 
these,  or  was  it  all  three  subtly  com- 
mingled and  interblended? 

Massereene  had  just  begun  to  ask  his 
own  thoughts  one  or  two  questions  of 
that  kind.  Olivia  Delaplaine  s  face  had 
fascinated  and  haunted  him.  He  knew 
her  story,  or  a  certain  part  of  it.  Who 
did  not  know  ?  Had  it  not  been  cried 
from  the  house-tops?  The  strangeness  of 
her  sudden  marriage  to  a  man  more  than 
twice  her  years  had  caused  the  widest 
-comment,  and  her  long  subsequent  ill- 
ness had  given  rise  to  many  peculiar  con- 
ti'adictory  reports.  But  it  had  never 
authentically  transpired  that  she  had 
married  Spencer  Delaplaine  with  the 
fixed  belief  in  his  immediate  death.  The 
world,  with  all  its  random  iincharitable- 
ness,  had  spared  her  this  distinct  charge. 
It  all  came  to  the  one  result:  she  had 
been  excessively  talked  about,  but  she 
had  chosen  a  husband  of  the  highest  po- 
sition, and  neither  gossip  nor  scandal 
had  cast  the  least  injurious  slur  upon 
lier  own.  After  everything  was  said, 
what  had  she  probably  done?  Married 
a  man  older  than  herself,  answered  the 
Tiabblers  in  the  land,  for  his  money  and 
his  station.  But  then  she  had  had  sta- 
tion herself;  she  was  far  better  born 
than  he ;  she  came  of  the  oldest  Knick- 
erbocker lineage.  Hundreds  of  those 
whom  social  notoriety  of  any  sort  keen- 
ly interests,  were  anxious  to  see  her  and 
know  her.  It  had  got  abroad  that  she 
was  to  appear  in  gay  circles  to-night  at 
the  Patriarchs',  for  the  first  time  since 
ner  return  from  Europe.  She  had  spent 
last  winter  at  Nice  and  Cannes  and 
Monte  Carlo  with  her  husband,  and 
though  they  had  been  home  ever  since 
latter  August,  their  life  had  most  suc- 
cessfully eluded  publicity.  Till  late  Oc- 
tober Mrs.  Delaplaine  had  dwelt  in  a 
-country-seat  on  the  Hudson,  of  which 


her  husband  had  secured  a  long  lease. 
For  a  month  or  so  she  had  been  passing 
her  time  most  obscurely  in  West  Tenth 
Street,  and  had  not  accepted  a  single 
invitation  until  very  recently,  when  she 
had  appeared  at  a  dinner-pcu^y  given  in 
her  honor  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Archibald 
Auchincloss. 

Thus  much  Massereene  and  hosts  of 
others  had  read  concerning  her  in  the 
society  columns  of  the  newspapers;  for 
she  had  remained,  as  the  picturesquely- 
wedded  wife  of  so  eminent  a  personage 
as  Spencer  Delaplaine,  just  that  object  of 
prying  curiosity  which  purveyors  of  on 
dits  and  canards  are  forever  bent  upon 
jealously  observing.  Massereene  now 
went  up  to  her  and  took  the  hand  which 
she  graciously  oflPered  him,  with  a  feeling 
of  pity  in  his  large,  kindly  heart  that  she 
should  be  so  mercilessly  and  speedily  beset 
by  the  stares  of  the  surrounding  throngs. 

Spencer  Delaplaine,  looking,  in  his 
evening-dress,  a  trifle  older,  but  no  less 
elegant  and  distinguished  than  when  we 
saw  him  last,  shook  hands  cordially  with 
Massereene,  whom  he  had  met  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  notable  Auchincloss  dinner. 
He  was  clearly  aware  of  the  attention 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  causing,  but 
he  bore  himself  with  a  consummate  seem- 
ing unconcern  of  it.  Tall,  gray,  serene, 
faultlessly  gentlemanlike,  he  stood  beside 
Olivia,  presenting  to  her  loveliness  a  con- 
trast that  was  of  cruel  violence  if  one 
were  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
them.  Some  of  his  old  friends  asserted 
of  him  that  he  bore  himself,  since  his 
marriage,  in  an  austerer  way,  and  that 
he  ostensibly  cared  less  for  either  the 
notice  or  the  esteem  of  his  kind.  Mas- 
sereene, who  rarely  permitted  himself  to 
dislike  people  without  cause,  was  repelled 
by  something  in  his  voice,  his  manner, 
his  gestures  and  the  turns  of  his  phrases. 
* '  Bloodless  insensibility  to  all  that  is  most 
finely  human,"  thought  the  young  man, 
^'  was  neyer  stamped  upon  a  face  with 
greater  emphasis."  And  then  his  eyes 
wandered  to  Olivia.  *'What  a  life  he 
must  lead  her  I "  his  meditations  went  on. 
*^  I  somehow  can't  see  in  her  face  the 
reason  why  she  married  him,  though  his 
explains  one  side  of  the  question  per- 
fectly." 

Massereene  almost  fancied  that  Mrs. 
Delaplaine's  blue  eyes  lit  for  him  in  a 
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grateful  way  as  he  and  she  soon  began 
conversation.  The  staring,  brief  a  while 
as  she  had  been  called  upon  to  endure  it, 
must  have  proved  extremely  unpleasant. 
But  Spencer  Delaplaine's  acquaintance 
was  too  wide  a  one  for  a  number  of  the 
gentlemen  present  who  desired  the  honor 
of  knowing  his  wife  not  summarily  to 
request  that  he  would  introduce  them. 
Olivia's  practical  triumphs  now  com- 
menced in  vivid  earnest.  She  had  never 
until  now  felt  what  has  truly  been  called 
the  intoxication  of  the  ball-room;  and 
where  is  the  woman  vrith  brilliant  beauty 
and  with  her  years  hardly  counting  be- 
yond the  term  of  girlhood  who  ever 
stops  to  ask  herself  whether  this  heady 
wine  of  flattery,  admiration  and  enjoy- 
ment that  she  lifts  to  her  lips  be  not, 
after  all,  a  beverage  with  more  sparkle 
than  flavor  and  with  less  cheer  than  en- 
ticement? We,  who  are  a  little  older  than 
Olivia  was  that  night,  we  of  either  the 
beau  sexe  or  its  opposite,  have  grown 
to  think  this  wine  a  poor  and  even  an 
acid  vintage.  But  we  loved  it  once,  and 
now  our  palates  are  alone  to  blame.  And 
the  wine  will  always  be  poured  for  some 
glad  lips,  while  other  paler  and  wearier 
ones  refuse  it,  from  satiety,  perhaps  dis- 
gust as  well ! 

Olivia  quaffed  it  very  willingly,  sur- 
prised that  the  draught  should  be  so 
agreeable.  She  had  heard  a  hundred 
times  of  the  follies  that  make  the  im- 
petus and  stimulus  of  society.  But  the 
pretty  speeches  that  were  now  addressed 
to  her  had  no  indication  of  this  aimless 
quality.  Her  wit,  innate  and  nimble, 
exulted  in  placid  contests  which  it  was 
now  called  upon  to  wage.  She  was  not 
old  enough  to  perceive  the  flippancy  in 
such  undertaking,  and  she  was  sensible 
enough  keenly  and  readily  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  ball-room  bore,  so 
ubiquitous  and  so  intolerable,  and  the 
man  of  good  reason,  comparatively  rare 
as  he  may  be,  who  occasionally  drifts 
among  Delmoniconian  gayeties.  Al- 
ready she  had  promised  to  dance  the 
German  with  her  cousin,  Aspinwall  Sat- 
terthwaite ;  this  dainty  stripling  had  not 
been  quite  sure  whether  he  had  done  a 
discreet  thing  or  no  in  engaging  her  at 
the  Auchincloss  dinner,  of  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  guests.  Olivia  had  ac- 
cepted his  oflfer,  and  perhaps  the  most 


tasteful  and  expensive  of  the  bouquets 
that  she  carried  had  been  the  one  sent 
by  Aspinwall. 

Massereene  watched  her  swiftly-grow- 
ing popularity.  He  saw  that  she  not 
only  relished  her  belleship  but  carried  it 
with  an  air  of  facile  security. 

' '  She  is  beautiful, "  he  thought ;  '  'and 
young.  She  likes  to  shine,  and  she  de- 
serves to  shine.  She  is  unhappy,  and 
this  babble  affects  her  like  a  soothing- 
elixir.  That  marble  fellow,  her  husband, 
is  secretly  in  love  with  her.  I  am 
mightily  mistaken,  or  he  deplores  while 
he  is  proud  of  the  admiration  that  she 
creates." 

Delaplaine  kept  his  wife  in  sight  with 
a  vigilance  to  justify  this  belief.  Hosts 
of  old  friends  waited  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  yet  he  entirely  deserted  his 
former  standard  of  deportment.  He 
ceased  to  be  the  beau  of  yesterday ;  he 
sought  no  one;  his  calm  eye  observed 
but  did  not  solicit. 

At  last,  just  before  supper,  Massereene 
seized  a  chance.  *'  You  have  been  be- 
sieged," he  said  to  Olivia.  **But  have 
you  yet  been  asked  to  sup  with  any  one? 
I  hear  that  it  is  the  custom  here,  at  these 
Patriarch  balls,  to  accept  an  escort  to 
one  of  the  small  tables  below,  in  the 
supper-room.     Will  you  accept  me  ?" 

A  march  was  just  then  struck  up  by 
the  orchestra;  it  meant  the  march  to 
supper.  Mr.  J.  Remington  Todd  had 
just  given  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Madison  Lex- 
ington, the  richest  woman  in  the  room, 
and  the  admitted  queen  of  society.  He 
led  the  way  to  the  apartment  below 
stairs.  The  rest  of  the  assemblage  pre- 
pared to  follow  Mr.  J.  Remington 
Todd,  the  arbiter  of  the  Patriarchs',  the 
gentleman  who  could  by  a  wave  of  his 
little  finger  '*  keep  out "  the  undesirable 
Miss  Smith  or  "  push  back  "  the  ineligi- 
ble Mr.  Jones.  There  is  always  a  Mr. 
J.  Remington  Todd  in  all  great  cities. 
He  is  a  human  expedient  that  rises  ready 
at  the  call  of  social  emergency.  He  in- 
terests himself  with  lists;  he  decides  wha 
shall  cross  the  sacred  patrician  threshold 
and  who  shall  not.  He  is  alert,  evasive, 
dexterous,  polite  and  appropriately  frivol- 
ous. He  has  nothing  weightier  to  do  than 
to  make  laws  of  just  this  petty  sort,  and 
in  a  country  which  has  the  republican 
right  of  despising  such  laws,  he  might 
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have  something  a  great  deal  wiser  to  do. 
Massereene  had  already  heard  of  Mr.  J. 
Remington  Todd.  **  Shall  we  follow 
the  Greneralissimo  ?'*  he  said,  offering  his 
arm  to  Olivia. 

Olivia  slipped  her  own  arm  into  his. 
But  just  as  she  did  so,  Aspinwall  Satter- 
thwaite  rushed  up. 

**My  dear  cousin  I''  he  exclaimed. 
And  then,  seeing  Massereene,  he  drew 
hack.  Aspinwall  prided  himself  upon 
being  always  a  gentleman  of  irreversible 
breeding — among  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered his  equals.  *  *  Oh, "  he  said,  *  *  I  see 
you  have  someone  else,  cousin  Olivia." 

*^Come  and  join  us,  won't  you  ?" 
answered  Massereene,  shortly.  Some- 
thing made  him  detest  Aspinwall  just 
then.  He  went  downstairs  with  Mrs. 
Delaplaine.  Aspinwall  followed.  There 
was  the  usual  great  hurry  for  tables. 
It  happened  that  Massereene  and  Olivia 
secui^  one  at  which  the  great  Mrs. 
Lexington  and  her  professional  kind  of 
escort,  Mr.  Todd,  had  already  seated 
themselves.  It  was  not  in  the  order  of 
things  that  these  two  seats  at  this  par- 
ticular table  should  be  thus  occupied. 
Mrs.  Ogden  Van  Wagenen  was  expected ; 
she  had  not  arrived,  for  some  reason. 
Mrs.  Lexington  looked  a  storm-cloud  at 
Olivia,  and  then  suddenly  grew  pleasant. 
She  recognized  Olivia  as  a  Van  Rensse- 
laer; she  had  been  a  Van  Twiller  her- 
self;  it  was  so  delightful,  swiftly  mused 
this  great  lady,  to  have  a  person  of  one's 
own  kind  near  one.  She  smiled  upon 
Olivia  and  promptly  began  a  conversa- 
tion with  her.  She  even  condescended 
to  introduce  herself — she,  the  magisterial 
Mrs.  Lexington,  a  personage  whom  even 
Mrs.  Auchincloss  would  have  paid  dute- 
ous court  to  I  She  spoke  to  Olivia  of  her 
father,  of  her  husband;  she  was  com- 
plaisant, almost  garrulous.  She  had 
a  galaxy  of  the  Lexington  diamonds 
strung  about  a  weirdly  thin  neck;  she 
was  a  very  ugly  woman,  but  she  was 
Mrs.  Lexington,  and  so  people  bowed 
down  to  her.  On  her  other  side,  elbow- 
ing Mr.  Todd,  sat  a  lady  named  Mrs. 
Quinby  Spence.  The  Quinby  Spences, 
husband  and  wife,  had  been  desirous  of 
slipping  into  society  for  several  years 
past.  Mrs.  Quinby  Spence,  a  lady  with 
sharp,  thin  face  and  a  pair  of  nervous 
black  eyes,  managed  to  get  herself  seated 


near  the  great  Mrs.  Lexington.  She  had 
contrived  to  whisper  a  word  or  two  in 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Todd.  **  Introduce  me, 
please,  won't  you  ?"  Mrs.  Quinby  Spence 
had  said.  The  Quinby  Spences  had 
feasted  J.  Remington  Todd  again  and 
again  in  their  splendid  house  in  Fifty- 
Seventh  Street.  But  Mr.  Todd  now 
winced  notwithstanding.  The  Quinby 
Spences  were  **in,"  but  they  were  not  so 
*Mn"  that  they  should  presiune  lightly 
to  seek  acquaintanceship  with  a  poten- 
tate like  Mrs.  Madison  Lexington.  Still, 
**  introduce  me,  please,*'  had  been  im- 
perative. Mr.  Todd,  with  his  bland, 
moonlike  face  embarrassedly  aglow, 
made  the  presentation.  Mrs.  Quinby 
Spence,  talking  across  the  solid  shoulder 
of  him  who  had  thus  introduced  her, 
said  most  volubly  and  effusively  to  the 
lady  whose  social  cachet  she  desired  to 
obtain : 

''  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Lex- 
ington! It  gives  me  such  pleasure! 
We  have  entertained  so  many  mutual 
friends.  I  am  very  fond  of  entertaining 
at  dinner." 

**  Really?  "  murmured  the  great  Mrs. 
Lexington. 

**  Yes— very  fond.  I  was  thinking 
over  our  many  dinner-parties  the  other 
day.  My  husband  and  I  were  trying  to 
recall  just  how  many  we  had  given  this 
winter.  It  may  seem  to  you^  my  dear 
Mrs.  Lexington,  a  rather  curious  matter 
to  think  of  at  a//,  but  we  estimated,  my 
husband  and  I,  that  we  had  entertained, 
during  the  last  few  months,  almost  a 
thousand  people." 

Mrs.  Quinby  Spence  thought  this  was 
all  quite  proper  to  say.  So  many  of 
the  really  select  people  had  been  to  her 
dinner-parties  I  It  had  indeed  been  said 
of  the  Quinby  Spences  that  they  had 
*'  dined  themselves  "  into  society. 

But  the  great  Mrs.  Lexington  did  not 
respond.  She  contented  herself  with 
turning  to  her  friend,  Mr.  Todd,  and 
saying  in  a  tenuously  lady-like  whisper: 

*'Good  heavens!  Does  this  woman 
keep  a  hotel  ? " 

But,  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Quinby  Spence 
scored  a  point  and  succeeded  thenceforth 
in  knowing  Mrs.  Lexington,  and  thus 
scaling  the  last  rung  of  that  social  lad- 
der which  for  years  she  had  so  assidu- 
ously climbed.  ^^ 
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Massereene   and   Olivia  were    mean-  eene.     It  had  vividly  occurred  to  him 

■while  at  the  same  tahle.     Olivia  had  not  that  Olivia  was  the  belle  of  the  Patri- 

yet  learned  the  value  of  social  grades,  archs'  Ball,  and  he  resented  the  idea  of 

She  did  not  realize  how  much  importance  being  *' cut  out"  by  even  so  acknowl- 

had  lain  in  the  civility  of  the  thin,  ugly  edged  a  notability  as  Jasper  Massereene. 

woman  who  had  just  been  polite  to  her.  But  meanwhile   Olivia  had  had  an- 

Aspinwall,  also,  was  at  that  table.    He  other  most  wary  and  intent  observer, 

had  begun  to  be  very  jealous  of  Masser-  This  was  her  husband. 

[to  bb  coivmruxD.] 


THE  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE  BOXER. 

(1813.) 

We  sailed  the  trim  brig  Enterprise,  and  scoured 

The  seas  and  bays  and  inlets,  swooping  down 

On  British  navigation,  beak  and  claws, 

Till  Terror  snatched  the  trumpet  of  our  fame 

And  blew  it  loud.     A  hundred  strong  "^ere  we, 

We  liked  our  canvas  plumage,   wooden  walls, 

And  brave  commander  Burrows.     He  so  well 

Had  trained  us  to  our  service  on  the  brig, 

That  by  one  will,  which  seemed  to  be  her  own, 

The  vessel  was  inspired  ;  and  gracefully 

She  moved  or  stayed,  like  some  strong-pinioned  fowl 

Whose  life  is  air  and  billow. 

On  our  track 
Was  sent,  to  sink  or  capture  us,  a  brig. 
The  Boxer,  in  command  of  Captain  Blythe. 
Above  a  hundred  manned  her,  chosen  men 
Well  versed  in  sea-fights  and  not  dreading  death. 
In  any  part  her  outfit  nothing  lacked 
That  forethought  joined  to  long  experience 
Could  with  free  hand  bestow.     She  crossed  the  deep 
Hope-winged  and  steered  by  warlike  confidence. 

Ere  new  September's  sun  had  quite  forgot 

His  August  anger,  and  when  that  ardent  god 

Had  sent  his  gray  forerunners  up  the  east, 

In  shore,  scarce  three  leagues  south  of  Peramaquid, 

The  Boxer  lay  at  anchor.     We  could  see 

Her  upper  half  of  rigging,  yards  and  spars 

Against  the  starry  sky  above  the  shore. 

The  wind  was  south  by  west,  a  freshening  breath 

That  filled  with  steady  progress  all  our  sails. 

Things  dangei-ous  give  warning  ere  they  strike  : 
The  baned  snake  rattles  and  the  lightning's  ship 
Darkens  the  verge.     But  we,  to  warn  the  brig 
And  rouse  her  from  her  slumber,  as  she  lay 
Rocked  on  the  breathing  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Sent  her  an  iron  message  round  and  swift, 


That  chipped  a  mast  and  cut  a  stay  in  twain. 
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The  sending  woke  the  echoes  of  the  coast, 
Ran  up  the  flag  of  England  to  the  peak 
And  strained  upon  the  digging  anchor-fluke. 
We  heard  the  alien  orders  trumpeted, 
The  roll  of  drums,  the  hoisting  of  the  sails, 
Then  swung  our  helm  to  larboard,  stood  to  sea, 
And  showed  the  British  mariners  our  heels. 
With  all  sails  set  we  stood  away  to  sea; 
And  knew  that,  having  sent  so  sweet  a  kiss, 
We  should  be  followed  by  our  charmer  soon. 

Out  of  the  wide  Atlantic  rose  the  sun. 

As  red  as  Mars  and  girt  with  pageantry. 

Dismissing  satiate  Sleep,  he  scattered  far 

The  insubstantial  navies  of  the  dark. 

He  cast  a  splendid  presage  on  our  sails 

And  showed  us,  far  astern,  the  English  brig 

Crowding  her  canvas  in  excited  chase. 

Her  sails  were  putfed  out  like  the  blowing  cheeks 

That  the  old  painters,  picturing  the  sky. 

Gave  the  personified,  loud-rushing  winds. 

Tho'  thus  she  strained,  until  we  clewed  and  reefed 

She  fell  behind  and  faded  from  our  sight; 

But,  at  his  post,  the  lookout  ever  kept 

His  glass  set  on  her,  if  she  waxed  or  waned. 

And  now,  with  zest  expectant,  each  man  broke 

His  sleepy  fast;  and,  at  the  fragrant  board. 

The  frolic  spume  of  quip  and  badinage. 

Cast  up  by  surging  thoughts  too  deep  for  words, 

Hose  free  and  sparkled  with  misleading  light. 

But  leaning  forward  under  press  of  sail, 

Hull  down  and  far  to  leeward,  gained  on  us 

The  Boxer,  plunging,  tearing  through  the  waves. 

We  lay  to  for  a  while,  then  lufl*ed  and  tacked 

Until  an  eighteen  pounder  at  her  bow 

Sent  us  a  bare- back  rider  on  the  wind. 

We  heard  him  cry  and  saw  him  as  he  leaped 

Lightly  at  our  curved  mainsail,  piercing  it 

As  if  indeed  it  were  a  papered  hoop 

Held  up  to  jump  through  in  a  circus-ring. 

And  we,  ready  and  waiting  for  the  fight. 

With  bulwarks  down,  screens  up,  the  shot  on  deck. 

Guns  loaded,  tackles  rove,  yards  slung,  fires  out. 

And  powder  filled,  stood  silent  at  our  posts 

And  meant  the  battle  should  be  sharp  and  brief. 

But  on  the  Boxer  they  had  yet  no  will 

To  close  with  us  so  soon;  for,  coming  up. 

They  at  respectful  distance  ministered 

Tlieir  broadside  thunder,   damaging  in  chief 

Our  topsails,  flying-jib,  top-gallant  mast. 

But  we  took  lower,  readier  aim,  and  when, 

On  the  white  summit  of  a  hill-like  wave. 

The  lifted  Boxer  rose  and  showed  the  green 

Below  her  water-line,  we  paid  her  back 

With  the  fierce  best  that  our  loud  guns  could  do. 
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No  fabled  dragons  ours  that,  roaring  rage, 

Belched  flame  and  smoke  and  dealt  destruction  dire, 

With  instant  iteration,  peal  on  peal — 

No  fables  these  the  Boxer  surely  found. 

We  paused  to  let  the  smoke  lift  and  beheld 

A  hurrying  to  and  fro  upon  her  deck, 

And  saw  her  veering  to  the  starboard  tack. 

We  followed  gleefully,  and  twice  with  grape 

We  raked  her,  fore  and  aft,  as  to  the  wind 

She  came  up  shivering.     But  Saint  George's  cross 

Yet  at  her  gafiP-peak  flaunted  enmity. 

Her  captain,  seeing  his  unhappy  case, 

The  dead  and  wounded  thick  about  the  guns, 

The  leaky  damage  to  the  hull,  the  masts 

Half  cut  in  twain,  stood  on  the  quarter-deck 

And  propped  the  failing  courage  of  his  men: 

**Tho*  sorely  pressed,  we  shall  not  lose  the  fight 

If  yet  your  hearts  are  equal  to  your  hands; 

For  victory  of  valor  and  of  strength 

Is  evermore  begot.     And  will  you  strike 

To  Yankee  her  great  flag  that  rules  the  seas — 

To  rebels  that,  with  open  aid  of  France, 

Wrested  the  fairest  jewel  from  our  crown  ? 

They  fought,  they  said,  for  precious  liberty — 

For  liberty  I  and  have  not  freed  their  slaves  I 

Nay,  nay,  you  shall  not  haul  the  ensign  down; 

Gro  nail  it  to  the  mast :  we  will  not  strike 

The  flag  of  England  on  our  brig  to-day  !'' 

The  leak  was  stopped,  the  masts  were  stayed,  decks  cleared. 

And,  ready  again  for  action,  down  on  us 

The  Boxer  bore  to  scatter  us  to  the  winds. 

Far  west,  upon  our  inland  prairie  sea, 

Two  buffaloes  with  deadly  hatred  meet, 

And  one  is  gored  and  suddenly  slinks  away 

To  lick  his  wounds  and  gather  his  spent  strength. 

His  pain  excites  his  fury,  and  he  turns 

Undaunted  on  his  stronger  enemy 

With  tenfold  greater  violence  than  at  first. 

So,  on  us  now  the  Boxer,  bellowing  war, 

Her  oak  flanks  smoking  and  her  head  bent  down, 

Turned  furiously.     The  sea,  struck  into  foam, 

Dashed  over  her  like  pawed-up  prairie  dust. 

But  ever,  as  she  rose  upon  the  wave, 

We  welcomed  her  with  carnage  and  a  roar, 

And  riddled  her  in  rigging,  sails  and  hull. 

Thus,  when  the  eastward  shadows  for  three  hours 

Had  flatly  rigged  the  rounded,  seamy  decks, 

Did  the  two  brigs  approach,  discharging  death. 

And  scarcely  half  a  pistol-shot  apart. 

Stand  wrapped  in  battle.     Loud  and  fiercely  hot, 

The  grim  ingredients  of  floating  war 

Mixed  in  that  witches-caldron.     Blythe  was  dead. 

Burrows  lay  dying;  carried  from  the  deck, 

He  saw  our  colors  through  a  rift  of  smoke,  ^^  , 

And  pointing  toward  them,  said,   *' Strike  notgittfeebPigrfOOQlC 


"■TMIKB   NUT  TUK   Kl^M  !" 
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The  stars  of  dawn  are  in  its  azure  Held 

And  in  its  stripes  the  sunrise;  it  denotes 

A  strife  with  dark  oppression,  old-world  wrongs — 

A  progress  toward  the  goal  of  liberty. 

What  Hampden,  Cromwell  fought  for,  we  to-day 

Are  fighting  for;    we  carry  on  their  war. 

Our  guns  wake  echoes  of  wise  Milton's  songs, 

Of  Burke's  appeals.     Lower  not   fair  Freedom's  flag  I 

For  England's  greatest  dead  look  down  on  us, 

And  Washington  and  our  slain  patriots 

Look  down  on  us,  approving  our  just  cause." 

We  cheered  and  fired,  and  cheered  and  fired  again, 

Unmindful  of  the  faltering  replies 

The  Boxer  sent  from  her  remaining  guns. 

But  they  who  manned  them  soon  for  quarter  cried: 

'*Our  colors  nailed,  we  cannot  haul  them  down." 

Then  Burrows  heard  that  victory  was  ours, 

And  clasped  his  hands  and  said:   *'I  die  content." 

At  Portland,  whither  we  had  safely  borne 

The   mass  of  shreds  and  splinters  called  the  prize, 

We  buried  the  brave  commanders,  side  by  side. 

The  sympathetic  music  of  the  bands. 

The  solemn  throbbing  of  the  muffled  drums, 

The  slow  procession,  stepping  rhythmically, 

The  somber  drapery  of  the  crowded  streets, 

The  farewell  musket  volleys — all  of  these 

Were  salient,  undivided  honors  paid 

The  victor  and  the  vanquished,  now  at  peace. 

Dust  in  their  graves  upon  our  northern  coast. 
They  sleep  away  the  ever-passing  years, 
Burrows  and  Blythe,  true  heroes,  worthy  types 
Of  valor,   English  and  American — 
Brave  hearts,  firm  wills,  that  shall  not  be  forgot, 
While  glory  waits  on  patriotic  deeds. 

Henry  Abbey, 
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BY   MAURICE   THOMPHON, 

you  g"(>  son tlv ward  fixnn  Chattanooga,  the  alpiiie 
!iiasj?.es  gradually  lessen ^  iiititil  sijddeiilj%  just  below 
Atlanta,  the  ^reat  Stono  Mnnntain  looms  up  like  a 
iiionnmeiit  set  there  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  pict- 
I  f  h'^  I  nrestjue  part  of  Georf^'ia*     It  is  worth  while  to  climb 

^V,^-  f  this  fri*iiy  pyrjunid,  liaixl  as  the  aseent  is,  for  tliei'e  is  no- 
where a  liner  Iainls**ape  prmoratiia than  that  spread  Wlow  and 
bcinnde<l  hy  a  skydine  as  1)1  ne  and  dreamy  as  the  eyes  of  a 
slee^jy  hal»e. 

Ltwikiii^jf  northward,  ytm  will  follow  billow  alw^^e  billow 
of  a  inomitiiinous  sea  sweepintf  away  to  where  Youali  towers, 
and  Tuceou  and  Tallula  leap  and  Khine.  Sonthwaixl  there  are 
no  mountains,  (hi  the  horizon,  indeed,  some  deep  notches  in 
tlie  ndsty  blue  may  deceive  you  if  you  trust  them;  they  are 
Utere  lulls.  North  of  you  the  rivi^rs  and  hrnoks  are  deep  and 
rapid;  south  of  you  they  are  deep  enough,  but  their  flow 
is  more  suggestive  of  reserve.  Sydney  Lanier  sang  the  song 
of  the  noisy  little  stream  coming  down  from  the  hills  of  Habersham  and  out  through 
the  valleys  of  Hall ;  but  the  counties  of  Habersham  and  Hall  are  far  away  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee  are  hobnobbing 
with  the  Cherokee  country. 

Northward  lies  the  **up  country"  and  southward  the  "low  country"  of  the 
old  days.  The  beautiful  and  brilliant  city  of  Atlanta  lying  yonder  is  in  the 
midst  of  what  the  New  South  loves  to  call  the  Piedmont  region  of  Greorgia; 
but  its  foot-hills  are  of  a  kind  that  reach  a  long  way,  and,  at  the  best,  its  Alps 
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are  the  merest  Alpines,  like  those  near 
Tarascon  in  Provence,  up  which  the 
doughty  Tartarin  led  his  club  of  pre- 
varicating heroes. 

Augusta,  yonder  on  the  bank  of  the 
Savannah  Kiver,  watches  one  gate  of 
the  Piedmont  region  with  alert  eyes,  for 
there  is  gold  up  there  in  the  hill  coun- 
try :  virgin  gold,  and  gold  of  wheat  and 
com  and  potatoes  and  apples  and  cotton ; 
and— oh,  whisper  it  low — gold  of  whis- 
key and  apple-jack  and  peach-brandy  I 
Down  from  the  caves  of  Yonah  and 
from  the  gorges  of  Tallulah,  down  from 
the  hills  of  Habersham  and  out  through 
the  valleys  of  Hall,  flows  a  brighter 
stream  than  that  the  poet  sang  of,  a 
deep,  strong  current  of  commercial  en- 
ergy in  the  form  of  an  abundant  agri- 
cultural produce.  It  was  a  no  less  noted 
traveler  than  Bayard  Taylor  who  said 
that  North  Georgia  was  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  could  be  compared 
with  Italy  and  lose  nothing  by  the  favor 
in  the  matters  of  scenery  and  climate. 
Viewed  from  the  dome  of  Stone  Mount- 
ain, the  region  certainly  sustains  itself 
under  any  load  of  poetry. 

Still,  when  you  come  down  from  the 
height  and  go  on  through  the  brushy 
hills  to  Berzelia,  you  somehow  lose  the 
fine  impression  and  grow  indifferent. 
Somebody  has  pointed  out  to  you  the 
humble  house  where  Alexander  Stephens 
lived  and  died ;  but  with  the  man  gone, 
the  place  has  lost  its  interest.  Present- 
ly the  wide-awake  somebody  calls  out 
*'  Copse  Hill,"  and  as  the  train  thunders 
on  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  rough  little 
house  on  a  hill.  It  is  a  notable  house 
and  a  notable  hill,  as  your  eye  holds 
the  sketch — ^notable  for  a  dry,  desolate 
loneliness,  a  bristling,  brushy,  setting 
that  suggests  hopelessness,  an  indescrib- 
able air  of  out-of-the-way  and  of  behind- 
the-times ;  and,  more  than  aU,  for  a  pit- 
iful and  pathetic  expression  of  helpless 
content  which  hangs  upon  it  like  a 
heavy  atmosphere.  The  hill  is  a  sandy 
knob  whose  sides  are  overgrown  with 
crisp,  stunted  oak  bushes ;  the  house  is 
a  mere  cot  of  rough  boards  put  together 
in  the  rudest  fashion.  No  stretch  of 
the  most  flexible  imagination  could  tor- 
ture the  scene  into  anything  pictur- 
esque, or  even  picturable. 

"That  is  the  home  of  Paul  Hayne, 
Vol.  vn.-« 


the  poet,"  adds  the  voice.  Everybody 
looks,  and  that  is  all. 

Up  there  in  that  poor  dwelling  lived 
and  died  a  man  of  rare  gifts.  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne  is  a  name  not  to  be 
numbered  with  the  great,  but  it  is  a 
name  that  will  live  a  long  while.  The 
man  was  a  typical  Southerner  of  the  old 
school,  and  he  was  a  poet  also  of  the  old 
school.  His  manners,  his  imagination, 
his  fancy,  his  views  of  life  and  his 
methods  of  thought  and  of  work,  were 
molded  after  the  ancient  models.  He 
was  well  aware  of  this,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred letters  that  he  wrote  me  he  called 
himself  old  before  he  was  fifty.  And 
yet  he  was  a  genial,  sunny-tempered 
and  youthful-looking  man  when  I  saw 
him,  long  after  most  of  these  letters 
were  written. 

Hayne  never  sang  what  I  call  typical 
Southern  songs.  His  muse  was  not  over- 
fervid  ;  it  had  nothing  tropical  or  super- 
passionate  in  its  strain.  The  English 
classics  had  influenced  him  throughout 
his  growth.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  did  not  often  choose  subjects 
distinctively  Southern,  nor  that  his 
point  of  view  was  that  of  an  alien  to 
the  Southern  mood ;  but  that  he  elected 
to  be,  or  was  by  nature,  subdued  and 
tender  rather  than  rich  and  sensuous  in 
his  thought  and  style.  One  thing  can 
be  said  of  him  in  all  truth:  he  was  a 
sincere,  whole-hearted,  ever-loyal  wor- 
shiper at  the  shrine  of  art.  His  poetic 
purpose  was  always  present,  and  his  aim 
was  never  low.  Some  day  his  unfalter- 
ing and  lifelong  faith  and  earnestness 
will  count  for  a  good  deal  in  making  up 
the  literary  history  of  our  country.  He 
was  a  ptire  man,  and  his  songs  were 
stainless.  This  is  saying  much,  in  view 
of  the  influences  that  have  been  so 
strong  in  art  these  later  jesas. 

Hayne  was  consciously  a  poet,  and  he 
labored  to  be  a  worthy  poet  He  was  a 
worthy  poet.  He  did  not  believe  that  it 
was  possible  for  any  man  to  be  greater 
than  a  poet,  and  he  never  dreamed  of 
being  less  than  one.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  highest  genius  ever  keeps 
itself  in  just  this  attitude,  but  it  was 
Longfellow's  and  it  is  Tennyson's  atti- 
tude nevertheless,  and  it  carries  with  it 
something  which  adds  a  mighty  dignity 

to  the  poet's  calling. 
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Hayne  had  no  knowledge  of  the  world, 
nor  did  he  thirst  for  such  knowledge. 
Books  and  Nature,  in  her  varying  aspects 
of  landscape,  sky  and  atmosphere,  were 
his  companions  and  his  teachers.  In  the 
sonnet,  *'My  Study,"  he  has  compressed 
into  fourteen  lines  his  literary  autobio- 
graphy in  so  far  as  that  would  disclose 
his  tastes,  his  methods  and  his  aims. 
Long  ago  he  put  into  my  hands  abun- 
dant materials  for  a  biography,  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived,  I  fancy,  that 
would  lend  the  proper  perspective  to  the 
work. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881  I  visited  him 
at  Copse  Hill,  and  spent  two  or  three 
days  with  him  and  his  charming  family. 
He  met  me  at  a  forlorn  little  railway 
station,  a  half  mile  or  so  from  the  house. 
He  dismounted  from  a  gentle-looking 
horse,  and  insisted  upon  putting  me  into 
the  saddle,  but  I  was  strong  and  he 
looked  slight;  so,  along  with  his  son, 
himself  a  poet  of  promise,  I  trudged  on 
the  railway  track  in  the  balmy  Novem- 
ber weather,  while  the  master  of  Copse 
Hill  cantered  away  through  the  pine 
woods,  following  a  white,  serpentine, 
sandy  cart-road  that  gleamed  in  the  sun- 
light like  a  trail  of  salt.  The  country 
appeared  to  be  almost  uninhabited ;  the 
dry,  barren  hills  on  one  hand  and  the 
brushy  hollows  on  the  other  gave  no 
sign  of  life. 

It  was  a  home  of  love  and  happiness 
that  I  found,  which  is  saying  about  all 
that  one  need  say  of  any  house. 

Hayne  was  a  pleasing  talker,  fluent 
and  picturesque.  He  had  met  nearly  all 
the  writers,  great  and  small,  of  the 
South — Henry  Timrod,  Gilmore  Simms, 
Flash,  Randall,  John  K.  Thompson  and 
the  rest:  and  of  these  he  spoke  in  terms 
of  generous  friendship.  Two  or  three 
visits  to  Boston  and  New  York  had 
brought  him  into  the  homes  of  Long- 
fellow, Whittier  and  other  famous  North- 
em  men.  Speaking  of  the  pleasure 
these  visits  had  afiPorded  him,  he  paused, 
and  with  a  sigh  added : 

**  There  is  a  strange  cloud  upon  my 
name  in  Boston,  and  it  may  never  be 
quite  removed." 

He  explained  that  an  unscrupulous 
man  had  been  personating  him  in  the 
rdle  of  a  drunkard,  who  told  all  manner 
of  absurd  stories  regarding  imaginary 


travels  in  the  Orient,  and  who  did  in  his 
name  many  disgraceful  acts. 

**  1  have  tried  in  vain  to  clear  up  my 
reputation.  There  seems  to  be  no  escape, " 
he  continued;  **I  am  too  poor  and  too 
far  oflP." 

Not  long  after  this  I  met  a  distin- 
guished man  of  Boston  who  told  me  that 
Hayne  had  been  at  his  home  and  had 
frightened  the  ladies  of  his  family  with 
the  story  of  a  murder  that  he  had  com- 
mitted while  traveling  in  Palestine. 

Never  was  there  a  gentler,  more  un- 
assuming or  more  truthful  man  than 
Paul  H.  Hayne.  The  man  who  told  the 
murder-story  was  surely  he  who  set 
drunkenness,  mendicancy  and  false  re- 
presentations against  the  poet^s  name  in 
many  a  friendly  home  circle.  It  is  but 
simple  justice  that  this  should  be  said. 

Hayne  died  without  feeling  that  the 
shadow  had  been  lifted  or  the  stain  wholly 
removed  from  his  sensitive  and  noble 
life.  He  was  aware  that  many  of  his 
poems  written  in  the  dark  days  of  pov- 
erty and  privation  following  the  close  of 
the  war,  had  radiated  sentiments  very 
unpopular  in  the  North ;  and  he  could 
not  rid  his  mind  of  the  impression  that 
those  who  condemned  his  mood  would 
be  glad  to  accept  any  story  told  to  his 
discredit.  He  was  wrong  here,  but  not 
violently  wrong ;  he  soon  had  reason  to 
change  his  opinion  and  to  say  so.  Gen- 
erous as  he  was  simple  and  trusting,  he 
could  not  harbor  suspicion ;  but,  isolated 
hopelessly  and  chained  by  poverty,  he 
could  not  remove  the  impression  set  in 
many  minds  against  his  character.  In- 
deed a  singular  and  lofty  conception  of 
self-respect  forbade  any  public  notice  of 
the  damaging  current  stories. 

Hayne  was  a  poet  in  every  act  of  his 
life.  You  could  not  for  a  moment  forget 
while  in  his  presence  that  here  was  a  man 
given  over  to  song,  to  imagination,  to 
romantic  art- visions,  and  to  a  very  noble 
ambition  within  the  limits  of  a  rather 
slender  view  of  life. 

To  read  Hayne's  poems  is  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  peculiar  atmosphere  that 
surrounded  Southern  literary  effort  un- 
der the  old  order  of  things.  I  deem  it  a 
tribute  to  his  genius  when  I  say  that 
Hayne  voiced  the  elements  that  niade  a 
Southern  art  impossible  while  slavery 
lasted.     The  only  worthy  and  valuable 
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•realism  is  that  which  embodies  a  strong 
impression  of  what  life  means  at  a  given 
time  in  a  given  area.  Slavery  and  the 
life  and  time  it  aflFects  are  conventional 
and  artificial.  Negro  slavery  in  the 
United  States  was  a  romantic  episode,  or 
rather  a  curious  mockery  in  the  form  of 
a  badge  pinned  upon  the  grandest  of  all 
man's  declarations  of  freedom.  Never 
was  any  institution  so  open  to  destruct- 
ive attack,  but  never  was  one  so  vigil- 
antly guarded  by  night  and  by  day.  Re- 
ligion, politics,  literature,  art,  social  inter- 
course, education,  all  were  subordinated 
to  its  needs.  This  was  nobody's  doing,  no- 
body's sin  had  engendered  the  situation ; 
it  was  simply  a  predicament,  an  attitude 
which  demanded  more  than  human  nat- 
ure could  perform.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  here  save  to  note  how,  as  the 
chief  element  of  the  Southern  man's  en- 
vironment, it  affected  the  free  develop- 
ment of  literature  and  art. 

The  first  impulse  of  genius  is  to  give 
expression  to  whatever  it  sees  in  life,  of 
the  picturesque,  the  pathetic,  the  emotion- 
stirring,  the  sympathetic,  the  true.  Slav- 
ery, however,  was  not  an  open  subject 
for  art  in  the  South,  nor  in  the  North 
altogether,  until  the  war  had  made  it  so. 
This  tells  the  whole  story  of  Southern 
literary  limitations  and  restrictions. 
Hayne,  along  with  the  rest,  accepted  the 
predicament  as  final  and  eternal,  and 
when  freedom  came  he  was  not  able  to 
see  the  full  glory  of  it  to  the  South  as 
well  as  to  the  North.  The  bandage  upon 
his  eyes  was  not  mere  gloom  and  despair, 
it  was  the  drawing  in  of  his  horizon  on 
account  of  his  remote  seclusion  from  the 
world's  life.  His  poems  show  how  un- 
aware he  was  of  the  new  hope  stirring 
so  mightily  the  pulse  of  the  nation,  until 
after  the  hope  had  been  largely  realized 
and  his  own  State  had  shown  a  prosper- 
ity beyond  the  highest  swell  of  slavery. 

But  ELayne  was  not  a  gloomy  man; 
and  he  was  sincere,  even  happy,  as  he 
sat  at  Copse  Hill  and  imagined  that  the 
South  was  ruined  and  that  he  was  sing- 
ing her  requiem.  In  his  hermit-like 
isolation  he  had  preserved  the  impression 
under  which  he  had  departed  from  the 
ashes  of  his  old  home  at  Charleston  to 
go  apfurt  from  men.  I  shall  pass  the 
fierce  songs  and  the  despairing  odes  he 
penned  in  those  days.     They  are  signi- 


ficant, sometimes  powerful,  but  they 
did  violence  to  his  sweet  and  peaceful 
genius.  In  them  he  showed  both  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  and  acknowl- 
edged unwittingly  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  fine  reserve  of  forbearance  which 
tempered  the  American  mood  during 
those  vexations  reconstruction  days. 
ELis  attitude  and  his  sentiments  were 
due  largely  to  his  isolation,  or  to  his  in- 
sulation, 1  might  say.  To  understand 
this,  read  his  poem  entitled  :  **  South 
Carolina  to  the  States  of  the  North,"  and 
beginning  thus  : 

I  Uft  these  hands  with  iron  fetters  banded ; 

Beneath  the  scornful  simlk^ht  and  cold  stars, 
I  rear  my  once  imperial  forehead  branded 

By  alien  shame's  immedicable  scars. 

It  is  a  fine  burst  of  lyrical  impatience, 
nervous  invective,  eloquent,  even  bom- 
bastic accusation,  fervid  threatening  and 
lurid  prophecy.  Read  it  and  then  use 
it  as  a  foil  to  make  stronger  the  spirit 
of  what  he  wrote  a  little  later  :  *'  The 
Stricken  South  to  the  North,"  a  poem 
dedicated  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
after  the  Northern  people  had  done  so 
much  for  the  sufferers  from  yellow  fever 
in  the  Southern  cities.  One  cannot 
evade  the  feeling  that  both  these  poems, 
are  too  intense  in  expression  and  that 
they  are  **  outside  of  the  record,"  as 
lawyers  say,  and  written  for  effect. 

All  of  Hayne's  war  poems  are  of  this 
kind ;  they  lack  the  spontaneous  thrill  and 
throb  of  the  genuine  battle  lyric.  Indeed, 
he  was  far  out  of  his  element  when  he  tried 
to  sing  in  any  spirit  save  that  of  a  sweet, 
gentle,  kindly  and  lovable  man.  This 
he  truly  was,  with  a  genius  as  subtle 
and  vigorous  in  its  own  way  as  that  of 
Herrick  or  that  of  Wordsworth.  Some 
of  his  sonnets  are  perfect  pictures  set  in 
frames  of  gold.     This,  for  instance : 

Some  thunder  on  the  heights  of  song  their  race 

Godlike  in  power,  while  others  at  their  feet 

Are  breathing  measures  scarce  less  strong  and  sweet 

Than  those  which  peal  from  out  that  leftist  place; 

Ifeantime  Just  midway  on  the  mount,  his  face 

Fairer  than  April  heavens,  when  storms  retreat 

And  on  their  edges  rain  and  sunshine  meet, 

Pipes  the  soft  lyrist  lays  of  tender  grace ; 

But  where  the  slopes  of  bright  Parnassus  sweep 

Near  to  the  common  ground,  a  various  throng 

Chant  lowlier  measures,  yet  each  tuneful  strain 

(The  silverv  minor  of  earths  perfect  song) 

Blends  with  that  music  of  the  topmost  steep, 

O'er  whose  vast  realm  the  master  minstrels  reign  ! 

I  do  not  offer  this  as  his  best  sonnet, 
but  it  is  strong  and  embodies  his  clear 
vision  of  what  song  is.  When  he  wrote 
under  no  stress  but  the  poetic  impulse, 
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he  wrote  always  in  the  full  dignity  of 
the  artistic  spirit,  with  a  reserve  that 
left  his  verses  too  simple,  here  and  there, 
and  often  too  obviously  classical  or 
academic  in  efPect.  The  self-conscious- 
ness which  is  the  bane  of  lonely  men 
worried  his  muse  and  drove  it  from  that 
independence  whereon  is  built  the  great- 
ness of  originality  in  art.  He  conscious- 
ly was  whatever  he  was.  Indeed  this 
naturally  and  almost  necessarily  was 
the  condition  of  the  Southern  mind  after 
the  war  had  ended,  a  condition  doubly  in- 
tensified in  those  minds  that  shrank  from 
contact  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  hear  Hayne 
speak  of  poor  Timrod,  whose  poems  he 
edited,  with  a  touching  memoir,  in  1873 ; 
and  of  William  Gilmore  Simms,  who  visit- 
ed him  soon  after  he  went  to  Ck)pse  Hill. 
Such  tenderness  and  self-forgetfulness 
as  burdened  his  words  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. He  took  me  into  the  grove  of 
pines  where  a  rude  pyramid  of  stones 
overrun  with  wild  vines  had  served  him 
and  Simms  as  a  seat  during  their  last 
conference.  **  The  old  man  was  broken 
and  hopeless,"  said  Hayne,  "and  when 
we  returned  to  the  house  and  he  was 
about  to  depart,  he  looked  at  me  with 
his  burning  eyes  and  exclaimed  :  ^My 
God,  Hayne,  how  can  you  bear  to  live 
like  this?'" 

**  And  just  to  think,"  added  Hayne, 
**the  poor  old  man  was  not  only  desti- 
tute— ^he  had  buried  a  whole  family  and 
stood  absolutely  alone  in  the  world  1 
My  condition  was  joyful  compared  with 
his." 

Serene,  smiling,  at  times  almost  jovi- 
al, Hayne  did  not  utter  even  the  shadow 
of  a  complaint.  He  appeared  to  realize 
fully  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  in 
a  struggle  with  the  world  for  bread,  and 
he  consoled  himself,  during  all  those 
years  of  pathetic  poverty  and  personal 
obscurity,  with  the  romantic  belief  that 
he  was  called  of  God  to  be  a  poet.  His 
devotion,  his  sincerity  and  his  single- 
ness of  purpose  made  Copse  Hill  pictur- 
esque despite  itself.  There  was  a  love 
there,  too,  which  made  the  place  holy. 

I  made  an  outline  of  the  house  on  a  lit- 
tle sketch-block,  and  at  a  favorable  mo- 
ment penciled  Hayne's  profile.  He  had 
been  in  one  of  his  eloquent  moods,  be- 
rating me  soundly  for  sugp^esting  that 


Shakespeare  had  been  somewhat  over- 
rated at  times  by  the  critics.  I  prize 
the  profile  because  it  is,  I  think,  the  only 
side-view  ever  taken  of  a  very  memor- 
able face.  During  his  speech  in  defence 
of  Shakespeare  he  had  thrust  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  happily  destroying 
the  balanced  symmetry  which  usually 
marked  its  arrangement,  and  for  the 
moment  he  was  strikingly,  even  mag- 
netically handsome.  Of  course  the  pencil 
sketch  loses  everything  but  the  outline. 

Hayne  almost  knew  Shakespeare  by 
heart,  likewise  Lamb,  Addison  and  the 
minor  English  poets.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  had  a  lock 
of  his  hair  in  a  frame. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to 
say  that  Hayne  imitated  the  writings  of 
any  poet;  but  the  infiuence  of  Words- 
worth or  Keats  or  Tennyson  shows  it- 
self in  many  a  fiash  here  and  there,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood,  all  through  his 
works.  He  was  most  nearly  himself  in 
such  descriptive  poems  as  "Aspects  of 
the  Pines,"  and  in  such  tender  songs  of 
sentiment  as  "Love's  Autumn"  and 
"  Forecastings,"  but  these  are  not  his 
best  poems.  In  his  lines  to  Emerson  he 
touches  a  high  point  of  thought  and  sets 
a  just  and  luminous  criticism  in  a  few 
noble  verses,  more  by  suggestion  than 
by  expression.  He  has  written  many 
long  poems,  some  of  them  powerful, 
notably  the  ''Mountain  of  the  Lovers," 
two ' or  three  of  the  "Legends,"  and  a 
long  list  of  odes,  most  of  which  are  of  a 
high  order.  "  The  Macrobian  Bow  "  is 
a  strongly  dramatic  rendering  of  the 
story  of  Cambyses  and  Prexaspes. 

Quantity  goes  for  a  good  deal  when 
it  carries  quality  of  a  high  d^ree  all 
through  it.  Bulk  means  greatness,  if  its 
tissue  is  fine  and  sound.  Hayne  wrote 
much  and  well.  Where  he  failed,  the 
reason  is  pinned  upon  the  failure;  and 
where  he  succeeded,  which  was  at  fre- 
quent and  shining  intervals,  we  feel  the 
magic  of  a  very  refined  genius  working 
in  the  lines  of  strictly  legitimate  art. 

Hayne  was  perhaps  the  only  man  in 
America  who  has  ever  dared  to  depend 
solely  upon  poetry  for  his  income.  Even 
he  may  have  had  some  other  slender 
thread  of  fortune  now  and  again,  but  in 
the  main,  if  the  poem  failed  in  the  lite- 
rary market,  it  returned  to  pinch  the 
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poeVs  table.  This  is  bitter  even  in  the 
statement  now,  but  Hayne  spoke  of  it 
with  a  smile  and  in  a  tone  that  was 
sweetness  itself. 

He  was  a  childlike  man  in  some  re- 
spects, and  I  recollect  the  delight  he 
showed  in  beating  me  shooting  at  a  tar- 
get with  an  air-gun  that  some  friend  had 
given  him.  I  was  nothing  if  not  a  good 
shot  in  those  days,  but  at  first  I  could 
not  manage  the  gun,  and  after  I  did 
master  it  I  would  not  have  beaten  him 
for  anything,  he  was  so  happy  in  his 
victory.  He  was  a  remarkably  poor 
shot,  but  his  enthusiasm  was  genuine, 
and  his  whole  soul  for  the  time  was  cen- 
tred in  the  sport. 

Of  his  poems  he  liked  his  sonnets  best. 
Perhaps  he  was  right  I  could  pick  out 
twenty  of  them  the  equal  of  almost  any 
in  our  language.  Nowhere  does  his  per- 
formance equal  his  purpose,  and  this 
tells  hard  against  him,  but  his  purpose 
is  so  high  that  the  sober  critic  is  not  dis- 
appointed where  the  performance  rises 
so  near  the  brim  of  loftiest  success. 

Hayne  was  an  out-and-out  American, 
and  whatever  is  best  in  his  art  has  the 
strongest  flavor  of  his  love  of  country. 
He  liked  to  allude  to  the  striking  and 
picturesque  incidents  of  the  revolution- 
ary days.  His  conviction  that  South 
Carolina  was  his  country  made  him  so 
tenacious  in  the  matter  of  upholding  her 
all  the  way  from  Marion  and  Sumter 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  secession. 
Hayne  was,  in  the  best  sense,  an  edu- 
cated man,  but  he  lacked  just  that  supple- 
mentary or  auxiliary  acquirement  which 
makes  education  flexible,  elastic,  availa- 
ble in  the  fullest  degree.  Worldly  wisdom 
is  born  with  some  men,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  never  get  it  save  by  the 
sacrifice  of  much  that  it  is  best  to  keep. 
Hayne  had  it  not  and  could  not  get  it  at 
any  cost ;  but  he  possessed  in  a  rare  meas- 
ure the  unselfish,  gentle  wisdom  which  a 
sweet  nature  draws  from  the  Humanities. 

I  cannot  say  what  his  school  stand- 
ing was,  but  he  was  graduated  from 
Charleston  College,  and  he  was  a  stu- 
dent, nothing  but  a  poet-student,  all 
his  life.  A  rich  vocabulary  and  a  fine 
knowledge  of  English  imdefiled,  certain- 
ly were  his.  Everywhere  in  his  lyrics 
and  dramatic  sketches,  scholarship  is 
more  evident  than  that  perfect  balance 


of  artistic  judgement  we  admire  so  much 
in  Tennyson  at  his  best.  Here  is  where 
his  recluse  life,  begun  while  he  was  yet 
yoiuig,  wrought  him  irremediable  in- 
jury. It  shut  him  away  from  the  open 
school  of  experience  with  the  world,  and 
led  him  to  study  pine-trees  instead  of 
men,  books  instead  of  life.  Sut  if  he  lost 
he  also  gained  by  his  withdrawal  from 
the  strong  light  and  selfish  activities  of 
the  world.  The  point  of  view  from 
which  he  modeled  most  of  his  creations 
affected  his  perspective,  and  there  is,  all 
along  in  his  work,  a  something  like  a 
borrowed  atmosphere,  as  if  he  could  not 
thoroughly  imagine  the  situations  de- 
picted, owing  to  a  want  of  actual  experi- 
ence, and  yet  the  very  sunlight  and 
moonlight  and  starlight,  the  very  per- 
fumes, the  colors  and  the  pervading 
nameless  charms  of  Nature  are  felt  in 
every  line.  He  was  across  the  world 
from  Sydney  Lanier,  whom  I  regard  as 
potentially  the  greatest  poet  the  South 
has  had.  If  Lanier  had  lived  much 
longer  he  must  have  fought  a  desperate 
fight  with  himself,  but  I  think  he  could 
have  conquered  his  ambition  to  absorb 
everything  in  poetry.  Hayne  needed 
much  of  Lanier's  radical,  progressive 
amplitude  of  spirit,  and  Lanier  lacked 
the  background  of  stable  conservatism 
which  Hayne's  scholarship  gave.  Both, 
had  great,  busy,  insatiable  imaginations; 
neither  could  quite  find  the  broad,  settled 
balance  of  self-criticism. 

Quoting  poetry  has  been  abolished, 
but  if  passages  suited  to  quotation  were 
to  be  sought,  they  could  be  found  in 
abundance  all  through  Hayne's  Ijrrics. 
He  had  a  fine  gift  for  striking  a  thought 
into  effective  form,  as  if  by  accident^ 
and  for  rounding  out  a  stanza  with  some 
gorgeous  or  sonorous  surprise,  as  when 
he  prays  to  see- 
Some  fair  shreds  of  our  dear  earth's  delight 
ding  round  the  spirit  in  her  upward  flight. 

Or  when  he  exclaims : 

Hold  fast  to  Ood  and  God  wiU  hold  thee  fast. 
In  describing  the  coming  on  of  a  stomx 
he  sketches  thus : 

Wind  and  cloud  became 
A  blended  tumult  crossed  by  spears  of  flame. 

Referring  to  human  passions,  he  says: 

Some  power  unknown 
Guides  each  blind  force,  till  life  is  overblown. 
Lost  in  vague  hollows  dC  the  faPthomleas  night. 
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He  is  haunted  by 

Memories  far, 
High-reaching  as  yon  pallid  star, 

A  star 

Whose  fliokering  grace 
Faints  on  the  outmost  rings  of  space. 

He  describes  the  death  of  a  band  of 
ruffians  and  villains,  surrounded  and 
desperately *figh ting,  thus: 

Mere  beasts  at  bay, 
"Grimly  they  fought,  and  brute  by  brute  they  fell. 

What  a  fantastic  touch  is  this : 

Up  the  heights  of  space 
The  refluent  thunder  softened  into  grace. 

And  this: 

No  starry  flame 
Touched  the  veiled  splendor  of  her  sorrowful  face. 

He  sings  of 

Dreams  of  love  that,  bee-like,  came  and  went, 
To  feed  the  honeyed  core  of  life's  content. 

And  of  a  mocking  bird's  song  heard  at 

night — 

It  melts  away 
Through  tremulous  spaces  to  a  musio-mist. 

After  a  rain  he  exclaims : 

All  nature  dimples  into  smiles  of  flowers. 

I  might  quote  whole  poems  to  show 
how  tldck  are  the  clusters  of  beautiful 
things,  but  the  book  is  there  for  all  to 
read. 

The  question  is  forever  an  open  one: 
What  is  poetry  and  what  is  not  poetry  ? 
Surely  there  is  a  wide  space  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion  so  long  as  we  have  Mr. 
Whitman  at  one  extreme  and  the  dialect 
singers  at  the  other.  Perhaps  it  is  all 
go^  in  a  degree.  Such  a  poet  as  Hayne 
sets  himself  too  high  for  the  popular 
taste,  and  yet  not  high  enough  to  be 
accounted  one  of  the  great.  He  was  one 
of  the  true  and  the  good,  however,  a 
man  who  uttered  nothing  base,  who 
lived  and  sang  and  died  in  the  ecstasy 
of  high  endeavor.  When  we  compare 
what  Hayne  has  done  with  what  has 
been  the  life-work  of  other  men  who 
are  called  great,  we  wonder  if  he  is  not 
greater  than  they.  Take  Poushkin  and 
Byron  and  Lamartine  and  Tasso — not 
the  greatest,  but  accounted  great  poets 
now  as  formerly— and  Hayne*s  light  is 
purer  and  worthier  than  any  one  of 
them  can  show.  It  is  a  wholesome 
light,  with  no  colored-glass  effects  in  its 
rays,  nor  has  it  the  forbidden  heat  of 
Poushkin's  and  Byron^s,  and  yet  it  is  as 
tender  as  Lamartine's  and  as  rhythmic- 


ally vibrant  as  Tasso's,  with  something 
better  than  Byron's  wickedness  and 
Poushkin 's  sensuality  to  give  it  vigor. 
Greatness  is  a  mere  word  at  times,  and 
it  is  well  enough  to  make  comparisons. 
Take  out  of  Byron's  poetry  all  the  im- 
morality and  all  the  bombast,  and  what 
you  will  have  left  will  scarcely  be  worth 
keeping  as  the  proof  that  there  was  once 
a  great  poet.  If  Hayne's  poetry  is  not 
great,  the  critic  of  the  future  will  find 
in  it  at  least  something  to  make  him 
pause  and  wonder,  as  the  critic  wonders 
over  Wordsworth's  poetry  to-day,  doubt- 
ing his  ability  to  place  and  label  it 
rightly. 

When  the  history  of  American  litera- 
ture comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  the  significance  of  Hayne's 
poetry  is  subtle,  that  what  he  has  written 
is  not  a  mere  chaos  of  mediocrity,  and 
that  between  his  rhymes  may  be  read  one 
of  the  important  lessons  of  our  civili- 
zation. Take  his  boyish  but  vigorous 
early  verses,  written  before  the  war, 
then  his  odes,  ballads,  addresses  and 
sonnets  composed  during  the  war,  and 
finally  his  pathetic  attempts  at  cheerful- 
ness and  acquiescence,  in  the  later  days, 
when  he  began  to  feel  the  great  blessing 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  what  a 
record  it  all  is  I  The  historian  may  feel 
safe  in  taking  from  it  an  impression  of 
the  times,  for  it  touches  almost  every 
phase  and  to  some  degree  depicts  every 
emotion  of  the  life  of  the  South  from 
1850  to  1880. 

Hayne  felt  that  he  was  wielding  a 
great  influence  over  the  younger  writers 
of  the  South,  and  he  wrote  innumerable 
letters  of  advice,  encouragement  and 
praise,  from  which  many  a  shy  and 
shrinking  talent  drew  the  strength  to 
assert  itself.  His  example  was  potent 
for  good.  It  strengthened  poor  Timrod, 
consoled  Ticknor  and  gave  Lanier  all 
the  more  courage  and  enthusiasm  to 
work  in  the  very  teeth  of  fate.  It  prob- 
ably will  be  a  long  while  until  the  South 
has  another  poet  so  tender,  so  devoted 
and  so  loyal  as  was  Hayne.  Perhaps 
the  time  is  past,  and  happily  past,  when 
a  true  poet  can  be  content  to  be  less  than 
national.  Our  country  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  unit,  our  people  a  nation ;  and  our 
literature  must  and  will  suit  itself  to  the 
happy  change. 
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BY   VIRGINIA   BAKER. 


The  Reason  of  my  taking  Pen  in 
Hand  for  the  Purpose  of  inditing  an  Ac- 
count of  my  Wooing  is  a  two-fold  one, 
being  that,  after  the  Fashion  of  true 
Lovers  in  all  Ages,  I  do  dote  upon  re- 
counting every  Incident  connected  with 
the  fair  Maid  who  hath  enslaved  my 
heart;  and  that,  lacking  a  trustworthy 
Friend  in  whom  to  confide,  I  must  per- 
force remain  Silent,  or  else  pour  forth 
my  Soul  upon  Paper. 

And  because  I  deem  my  Love  Advent- 
ures of  too  sacred  a  Chai'acter  to  be  re- 
corded on  the  Pages  of  my  Daily  Jour- 
nal (a  Book  in  which  I  am  accustomed 
to  make  note  of  such  common  Events 
as  the  loss  of  three  Hens  by  means  of 
Neighbour  Davis's  tabby  Cat,  the  pur- 
chase of  Butter  from  Shearjashub  Short, 
etc.),  I  have  bought  me  this  choice  Vol- 
ume bound  in  red  Leather,  wherein  I  do 
design  to  relate  them  under  the  Form  of 
a  Narrative,  which  Narrative  doth  now 
begin  its 

First  Chapter. 

I  needs  must  marvel  at  Myself,  as  I 
recall  the  Feeling  of  Annoyance  which 
I  experienced  when,  upon  my  Return 
after  a  ten  days'  Absence  from  Home, 
Sister  Perseverance  informed  me  that  we 
might  shortly  expect  a  Visit  from  our 
Kinswoman,  Mistress  Mildred  Meredith, 
of  Boston,  who,  being  somewhat  of  an 
Invalid,  was  minded  to  test  the  effect  of 
Country  Air  upon  her  System. 

Truly,  there  existed  no  reasonable 
Cause  for  my  Vexation.  I  had  never 
seen  Mistress  Meredith,  and  knew  scarce 
Anything  about  her;  but  at  the  Moment 
when  Perseverance  did  disclose  her 
News,  I  was  in  a  Mood  to  be  displeased 
with  Everything,  inasmuch  as  I  felt 
sorely  fatigued  in  Body  by  a  long  ride 
over  Roads  rendered  nearly  impassable 
by  recent  heavy  Rains,  and  irritated  in 
Spirit  because  that  the  Business  Project 
which  induced  me  to  journey  from  Home 
had  proved  a  Signal  Failure.  Persever- 
ance, perceiving  my  State  of  Mind, 
wisely  forebore  to  say  more  upon  the 
Subject,  and  allowed  me  to  grumble  off 


my  Peevishness  in  the  Manner  best  suit- 
ed to  my  Inclinations. 

Mistress  Meredith  came  to  us  on  a 
warm,  bright  Morning  in  Early  June. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  Rapturous  Sur- 
prise which  thrilled  my  Soul  as  mine 
eyes  for  the  first  time  looked  into  hers? 
Verily,  the  little  archer  Cupid  did  aim 
surely  at  that  Moment — so  surely,  in- 
deed, that  his  Shaft  hath  remained 
sticking  in  my  Breast  ever  since;  nor 
even  were  I  desirous  to  (which  in  truth 
I  am  not)  could  I  dislodge  it  therefrom, 
so  deeply  hath  it  penetrated.  I  do  mar- 
vel, as  I  said,  that  I  did  ever  imagine  a 
Dislike  towards  this  sweet  and  witching 
Maid. 

Truly,  Mistress  Mildred  is  most  beau- 
teous to  look  "upon  I  The  Flowers  that 
dot  the  Fields  in  Spring-time  are  not 
more  blue  than  her  lustrous  Orbs ;  the 
Sunlight  is  not  more  golden  than  her 
waving  Tresses;  a  Rosebud,  blushing 
beneath  the  Zephyr^s  tender  Kiss,  seems 
a  pale,  unlovely  Thing  when  contrasted 
with  her  sweet  Mouth.  No  Willow  is 
more  lithe  and  graceful  than  her  slender 
Figure;  no  Lily  whiter  than  her  fair 
Hand ;  no  Wild-bird's  Note  more  melo- 
dious than  her  clear  and  rippling  Laugh. 
And,  verily,  her  other  rare  Qualities  do 
equal  her  physical  Charms.  Besides 
possessing  great  store  of  Book-knowl- 
edge, she  can  perform  exceeding  well 
upon  the  Spinet  ;  can  embroider  in 
many  complicated  Stitches;  can  draw 
and  paint  wonderfully  well ;  and,  better 
still,  is  familiar  with  all  Branches  of 
Housewifery,  being  specially  skilled  in 
the  compounding  of  Jams,  Jellies,  and 
other  like  toothsome  Delicacies. 

Seeing,  then,  that  she  is  so  worthy  of 
Admiration,  it  is  small  wonder  that  my 
Soul  doth  yearn  after  her  with  a  mighty 
Yearning,  and  that  I  have  determined 
to  woo  her  with  aD  possible  Speed. 
And  tho',  perchance,  were  my  Intentions 
known  to  my  Neighbours,  there  might  be 
some  found  who  would  deem  me  over- 
hasty  in  this  Matter  (forasmuch  as  Mis- 
tress Mildred  hath  resided  with  us  only 
one  Week,  and  my  Acquaintance  with 
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her  Character  is  therefore  but  slight), 
yet  I  myself  do  contend  that  when  a 
Man  hath  made  up  his  Mind  to  take  a 
Wife,  there  is  little  Sense  in  putting  off 
his  Happiness  for  the  sake  of  mere  idle 
Formality;  moreover,  Haste  is  some- 
what excusable  in  one  who  is  so  sick  of 
Loneliness  as  am  I. 

In  good  sooth,  when  I  reflect  upon 
my  desolate  Condition,  I  am  ready  to 
weep  for  sheer  Compassion  of  myself. 
Perseverance  is,  indeed,  most  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking,  and  manages  my 
Household  with  great  Prudence :  but  her 
Disposition  is  naturally  an  undemon- 
strative one,  and,  even  were  it  other- 
wise, I  feel  that  sisterly  Affection  can- 
not satisfy  the  Longings  of  my  Soul. 
Alas!  my  adored  Eliza  I  I  shall  never 
cease  to  mourn  thy  amiable  and  virtuous 
Qualities.  Thou  wert,  indeed,  my  Wife, 
a  Pearl  among  Women.  Small  Wonder 
is  it  that  the  Heart  of  the  Man  who,  for 
six  long,  weary  Months,  hath  been  de- 
prived of  thy  Love  and  Companionship, 
should,  from  the  Depths  of  its  unutter- 
able Woe,  cry  out  to  be  comforted. 

But,  tho'  resolved  to  speedily  win 
Mistress  Meredith,  I  yet  must  exercise 
somewhat  of  Caution  in  the  Matter  of 
my  Wooing,  because  that  Sister  Perse- 
verance hath  certain  Peculiarities  which 
may  only  be  overcome  by  very  subtle 
Dealing.  She  regards  second  Marriage 
with  great  Disapproval,  and  did  she  but 
suspect  that  I  contemplated  Matrimony, 
I  make  no  doubt  she  would  endeavor  to 
frustrate  my  Designs.  Moreover,  I  think 
that  she  holds  Mistress  Mildred  in  Dis- 
favor, for  she  did  say  to  me  Yesterday, 
in  a  cold  Tone  of  Voice,  that,  considering 
the  Maid  was  an  Invalid,  she  did  look 
marvellously  plump  and  rosy,  which  Re- 
mark I  let  pass  in  Silence,  fearing  that 
any  Contradiction  might  awaken  her 
Suspicions.  Perseverance  possesses  a 
WiU  resembling  Iron  in  its  Quality, 
and,  while  I  stand  in  no  Fear  of  her, 
yet  I  care  not  to  rouse  her  Opposition, 
being  naturally  of  a  peaceful  Tempera- 
ment, and  disliking,  above  all  things, 
family  Discords.  I  believe  with  the  Poet 
that  '*the  better  part  of  Valor  is  Dis- 
cretion," and  my  Scheme  is  to  pursue 
my  Wooing  privately,  letting  the  Publi- 
cation of  the  Bcuins  in  Meeting  be  to  my 
Sister  the  first  Tntimation  of  my  Pur- 


pose. By  this  Stratagem  much  unneces- 
sary Strife  will  be  avoided,  and  Matters 
will  have  gone  so  far  that  she  will  be 
powerless  to  interfere  with  them ! 

Thus  far,  however,  I  have  found  no 
Opportunity  to  begin  my  Suit.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Day  I  am  ab- 
sent from  Home,  and  on  every  Evening 
of  this  Week  we  have  entertained  great 
store  of  Company ;  for,  indeed,  our  Vis- 
itor has  created  no  little  Excitement  in 
the  Village,  and  our  Neighbours  flock  to 
view  her  as  though  she  were  some  strange 
outlandish  Bird  or  Beast.  Mistress  Mil- 
dred declares  't  is  her  Apparel  they  de- 
sire to  gaze  at,  and  I  partly  believe  this, 
for  she  does  possess  an  exceeding  large 
quantity  of  Gowns.  I  have  myself  seen 
her  in  no  less  than  four  since  her  Arrival, 
and  all  were  of  most  costly  Material, 
and  cut  in  the  newest  Mode.  Her  Bon- 
nets, also,  are  marvellously  shaped  and 
decorated,  and  in  the  Matter  of  Fans, 
Slippers,  and  the  like,  the  Gossips  de- 
clare she  hath  no  Bk^ual.  Indeed,  such 
a  variety  of  Kaiment  and  dainty  Knick- 
knacks  as  she  possesses  was  never  seen 
before  in  this  quiet  Village. 

Last  Evening  she  did  appear  in  a 
Dress  of  gray  Satin,  with  rare  Lace  at 
her  Wrists  and  Throat,  and  a  Cluster  of 
pink  Moss  Roses  among  the  shining 
Folds  of  her  Hair,  and  so  wondrous  fair 
was  she  that  I  could  scarce  restrain  my- 
self from  falling  on  my  Knees  at  her 
Feet  I  did,  indeed,  compliment  her 
delicately  on  the  Effect  of  her  Costume, 
and  would  have  praised  her  Face,  but 
Comfort  Babbitt,  our  hired  Help,  was  in 
the  Room,  and  I  thought  it  discreet  to 
remain  Silent,  for  that  Comfort  and  Per- 
severance are  like  unto  a  Hand  in  a 
Glove.  But  the  Eye  hath  a  Language, 
and  my  Glances  spoke  that  which  my 
Tongue  dared  not  utter.  The  roseate 
Hue  that  overspread  Mistress  Mildred^s 
Brow  told  me  my  Looks  were  understood, 
and  the  Smile  that  parted  her  Lips  re- 
vealed the  Pleasure  my  Admiration 
caused  her.  Doubtless,  had  we  been 
alone  together,  I  might  have  made  great 
Progress  in  my  Courtship  I  To-morrow 
I  hope  to  find  an  Opportunity  to  press 
my  Suit  in  good  Earnest,  for  Persever- 
ance hath  planned  to  spend  the  After- 
noon with  her  Friend,  Mistress  Margaret 
Rathbun.      Truly,   my  Heart  is  so  full 
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of  Love  that  it  seems  like  to  burst  with 
the  Pressure  thereof.  Speak  I  must, 
and  may  Cupid  speed  my  Wooing. 

Sboond  Chapter. 

Were  it  possible  for  one  to  be  more 
deeply  in  love  than  was  I,  when  last  I  did 
put  Pen  to  Paper,  I  am  now  in  such  a 
Condition.  Verily,  the  Perfections  of 
Mistress  Mildred  Meredith  do  grow  more 
noticeable  Day  by  Day. 

In  the  Matter  of  my  Wooing,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  Lady  Fortune  hath  taken  me 
under  her  especial  Care ;  but  the  Manner 
in  which  she  disclosed  her  Favor  toward 
me  is  so  strange  that,  as  yet,  I  can  scarce 
think  of  it  without  Amazement.  Truly, 
from  Moment  to  Moment,  a  Man  knows 
not  what  marvellous  Adventure  may  be- 
fall him. 

Upon  the  Day  when  Sister  Persever- 
ance went  to  visit  Mistress  Rathbun,  I 
hastened  Home  at  an  early  Hour  only  to 
discover  that  my  sweet  Charmer  was  gone 
(so  Comfort  Babbitt  informed  me)  to  sup 
with  Parson  Wetherel's  Daughter  Polly, 
a  young  Miss  of  eighteen  or  thereabout, 
for  whom  Mistress  Mildred,  tho'  some  two 
Years  her  senior,  hath  conceived  a  great 
Jjikeing.  Li  truth,  I  was  greatly  vexed 
in  Spirit  at  this,  but  the  inevitable  must 
be  endured,  and,  after  eating  my  solitary  v 
evening  Meal,  I  decided  to  make  a  Call 
upon  Widow  Greene.  The  Widow  hath 
a  Cow  for  which  I  am  bargaining,  an 
Animal  of  a  red  and  white  mottled  Com- 
plexion, and,  in  appearance,  of  a  most 
docile  Disposition. 

Widow  Greene's  House  is  situated  on 
the  Highway  leading  from  the  Village  to 
Desolation  Comers,  but  one  may  reach 
it  by  a  short  Cut,  if  he  goes  up  what  is 
called  the  Grave-yard  Road  and  strikes 
ofF,  across  the  Fields,  near  a  little  Hut 
wherein  one  Mother  Matthews,  a  Witch 
Woman,  resides.  This  short  Cut  I  took. 
'T  is  a  very  lonely  Road,  scarce  ever  trav- 
elled, and  I  walked  along  encountering 
no  living  Being  by  the  Way  till  I  reached 
the  Witch's  Cabin,  when  lo  1  suddenly 
issued  from  the  Doorway  thereof,  the 
Wise  Woman,  a  black  Cat  which  is  her 
constant  attendant,  and,  following  close 
behind  them.  Mistress  Mildred  Meredith. 

As  soon  as  this  singularly  assorted  Trio 
perceived  me,  they  all  came  to  a  stand  still, 


and  there  for  the  Space  of  a  Minute  or 
so  they  remained  as  motionless  as  though 
metamorphosed  by  some  invisible  Power 
into  Statues ;  then  the  Witch  and  her  Cat 
hastily  re-entered  the  Hut,  while  Mistress 
Mildred  Meredith  slowly  advanced  to- 
ward me.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat 
startled  at  beholding  my  fair  Love  in 
such  evil  Company,  but  as  she  seemed 
well  as  usual  I  said  Nothing,  save,  in  as 
easy  a  Manner  as  I  could  assume : 

**Good  Evening." 

•*  Good  Evening  to  you,  Sir"  (she  an- 
swered, and,  looking  up  at  my  Face  with 
an  arch  Smile,  she  added,  demurely) :  ^'I 
have  just  been  having  my  Fortune  told." 

"Indeed!"  (I  replied,  smilingly,  for 
her  merry  Demeanour  removed  all  my 
Fears  regarding  her  Welfare),  **  and  will 
you  tell  me  what  the  Fates  have  in  store 
for  you?" 

**No"  (she  returned,  shaking  her 
Head),  "  that  is  hardly  admissible;  but  I 
may  say  this  much,  I  have  been  promised 
a  happy  Future." 

As  she  uttered  these  Words  she  turned 
and  began  walking  down  the  Road.  I, 
quite  forgetful  of  the  Widow  Greene  and 
her  Cow,  paced  along  beside  her.  For 
several  Moments  there  was  perfect  Silence ; 
then  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  pet- 
tish tone  of  voice: 

**  I  presume,  Mr.  Pettigrewe,  you  were 
terribly  shocked  when  I  appeared  in 
Mother  Matthews's  Doorway ! " 

**  I  was  somewhat  surprised  "  (I  replied, 
evading  a  direct  Answer  to  her  Question), 
**  for  I  scarce  expected  to  meet  you,  see- 
ing Comfort  told  me  you  had  gone  to 
sup  with  Parson  Wetherel's  Daughter." 

**NoI  you  were  shocked"  (she  per- 
sisted). '*  I  know  you  were.  I  could  read 
your  Thoughts  in  your  Eyes.  And  you 
will  tell  Mistress  Perseverance  about  me 
and  she  will  consider  me  little  better  than 
a  Heathen,  and  CJomfort  Babbitt  will 
tattle  the  Story  all  over  the  Village, 
and — "  but  here  a  Sob  interrupted  her 
Utterance. 

*'  You  may  rest  assured,  Mistress  Mil- 
dred, I  shall  make  no  Mention  of  your 
Affairs  at  Home  "  (I  cried,  distressed  be- 
yond Measure  at  sight  of  her  Tears). 
"  Besides,  as  I  said.  Comfort  Babbitt 
imagines  you  are  even  now  at  the 
Parsonage.  She  will  never  suspect  the 
Truth." 
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*'I  was  with  Polly  this  Afternoon'' 
(she  said,  drying  her  Eyes  which,  through 
her  Tears,  resembled  Violets  wet  with 
Dew),  **  but  the  poor  Child  had  a  Head- 
ache, and  thinking  she  should  be  in 
Bed  I  came  away  at  an  early  Hour. 
Then,  Everything  looked  so  beautiful,  I 
was  tempted  to  take  a  Stroll.  I  walked 
farther  and  farther  till,  at  length  I 
reached  the  Fortune  Teller  s  Hut.  But 
I  am  sure  I  had  no  Idea  that  my  visit 
there  would  ever  be  known  to  the  Fam- 
ily.    Indeed,  I  meant  no  Harm." 

"Assuredly  I  understand  it"  (I  an- 
swered). **  Trust  me.  Mistress  Mildred, 
your  Secret  shall  be  safely  kept." 
To  further  reassure  her,  I  lifted  one 
of  her  little  Hands  and  softly  pressed  it 
between  my  own. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  melting 
Glance. 

*'  You  do  not  know  how  much  your 
promise  has  relieved  my  Mind"  (she 
said,  earnestly).  **  I  cannot  express  my 
Gratitude  to  you  in  Words." 

**I  want  no  spoken  Thanks"  (I  re- 
plied, gazing  tenderly  down  at  her  lovely 
Face).  **The  mere  knowledge  that  I 
have  contributed  to  your  Happiness  is 
sufficient.  I  would  rather  part  with  my 
right  Arm  than  see  those  bright  Eyes 
dimmed  by  Tears." 

*'You  are  very  good"  (she  mur- 
mured), **I  am  afraid  I  do  not  merit 
such  Kindness.'* 

**  All  this  and  ten-fold  more  ! "  (I  ex- 
claimed, again  pressing  the  Hand  I  still 
retained  in  my  Clasp).  **  Indeed,  Mis- 
tress Mildred,  could  you  know  how 
much  Sunshine  your  radiant  Counte- 
nance has  shed  over  my  desolate  Pathway, 
you  would  realize  that  I  am  your  Debtor 
and  that  a  Life  time  of  Devotion  would 
scarce  repay  what  I  owe  you." 

A  soft  Pink  tinted  her  rose-leaf  Cheek, 
and  her  Gaze  sought  the  Ground. 

**You  are  very  lonely?"  (she  said 
gently). 

**  Lonely  !"  (I  repeated).  **  What  Man 
m  my  Situation  would  not  be  ?  Life 
is,  at  the  best,  but  a  Journey  to  the 
Grave,  and  that  Journey  is  a  most  tedi- 
ous Pilgrimage  if  one  has  no  Compan- 
ion to  cheer  and  comfort  him  by  the 
Way." 

She  sighed  softly  but  said  Nothing,  so 
I  continued. 


"  Methinks  the  fittest  Mission  of  Wo- 
man is  to  bind  up  the  bleeding  Heart 
and  pour  Balm  upon  the  wounded  Spirit. 
Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  Mistress 
MUdred  ?" 

**  Yes  "  (she  returned,  for  an  Instant 
looking  into  my  Eyes  with  a  bewilder- 
ing Glance).  **  I  hold  that  'tis  every 
true  Woman's  Duty  to  minister  to  the 
Weary  and  Afficted." 

Her  Answer  filled  me  with  Delight. 
I  raised  her  Hand  to  my  Lips,  and  was 
about  to  say  I  know  not  what,  when  our 
Conversation  was  unexpectedly  inter- 
rupted. We  had  by  this  Time  advanced 
quite  a  little  Distance  toward  the  Vil- 
lage and,  at  an  abrupt  Turn  in  the  Road, 
we  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
Comfort  Babbitt.  I  was  greatly  put  out 
by  this  Encounter,  for  CJomfort  was 
(next  to  my  Sister)  the  last  Person  I  de- 
sired to  meet  at  that  Moment ;  and  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  was  conscious  of 
flushing  hotly  as  I  relinquished  Mistress 
Mildred's  Hand.  But  perceiving  that 
my  fair  Love  seemed  no  Whit  discon- 
certed, I  endeavored  to  assume  an  Ap- 
pearance of  Composure.  Comfort  eyed 
us  sharply,  and  immediately  joined  us, 
saying  she  had  been  strolling  that  Way 
for  Pleasure  and  was  now  ready  to  re- 
turn Home.  Of  course  her  Presence  put 
an  effectual  Stop  to  all  Conversation  of 
a  tender  Nature,  nor  could  I  discover  an 
Opportunity  to  renew  it  that  Evening 
for,  upon  reaching  the  House,  we  found 
Perseverance  returned;  and,  waiting  in 
the  Parlor  for  Mistress  Mildred,  was 
Squire  Waltham's  Daughter  Matilda  and 
her  Brother  Nathaniel,  a  young  Coxcomb 
who  hath  passed  a  Winter  in  Boston, 
and  thinks,  therefore,  that  no  Man  in 
the  Village  but  himself  is  worthy  of  a 
Woman's  Notice.  But,  in  truth.  Mis- 
tress Mildred  cares  naught  for  him.  She 
hath  a  marvellous  Gift  of  Memory,  and 
after  the  young  Man  had  taken  his  de- 
parture she  entertained  us  with  an  ex- 
cellent Imitation  of  his  Tones  and  Gest- 
ures, and  so  life-like  was  it  that  Perse- 
verance (though  sorely  against  her  Will) 
was  forced  to  join  with  me  in  a  Laugh. 

Till  far  into  the  Morning  I  tossed  up- 
on my  Couch.  I  was  torn  by  a  thou- 
sand Anxieties.  It  were  worse  than 
Folly  to  suppose  that  Comfort  Babbitt 
could  misunderstand  the  Feelings  exist- 
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ing  between  Mistress  Mildred  and  my- 
self (seeing  she  had  discovered  us  in 
such  a  lover-like  Attitude),  or  that  she 
would  refrain  from  mentioning  what 
she  had  seen  to  Perseverance.  I  groaned 
in  Spirit  as  I  saw  my  pretty  Air-Castle 
of  Secrecy  dashed  with  one  Blow  to 
the  Ground.  What  Course  Perseverance 
would. pursue  I  could  not  conjecture; 
but  I  knew  full  well  that  a  Battle  was 
before  me,  and  that,  by  foul  Means  as 
well  as  fair,  she  would  seek  to  obtain 
the  Victory. 

And  now  come  I  to  the  notable  part 
of  my  Narrative.  In  truth,  I  exaggerate 
no  Whit  when  I  say  that  Lady  Fortune 
hath  taken  me  under  her  special  Care, 
tho'  methinks  some  Gratitude  is,  may- 
hap, also  due  Dan  Cupid.  But  to  my 
Story. 

On  the  Day  succeeding  the  one  whose 
Events  I  have  just  recorded,  it  became 
evident  to  me  that  my  worst  Fears  were 
about  to  be  realized,  for  Perseverance 
and  Comfort  Babbitt  began  a  System  of 
Espionage  which  presently  grew  intol- 
erable. Whilst  I  remained  in  the  House, 
either  one  or  the  other  contrived  to  be 
constantly  at  my  Heels,  and  I  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  obtain  even  a  Mo- 
ment's private  Converse  with  Mistress 
Mildred.  T  is  not  in  the  Nature  of  Mor- 
tal Man  to  brook  such  Interference  pa- 
tiently, and  I  cast  about  in  my  Mind  to 
discover  some  Plan,  by  means  of  which 
I  might  evade  their  Watchfulness,  and 
find  an  Opportunity  to  press  my  Suit 
with  my  fair  Enchantress. 

I  know  not  by  what  subtle  Processes 
of  Fate  a  Man  is  led  to  the  Performance 
of  certain  Acts  which  (far  beyond  all 
Expectation)  operate  for  his  Welfare. 
The  Workings  of  Destiny  are  Problems 
I  leave  for  Philosophers  to  solve.  For 
myself,  I  can  only  say  that  from  the 
Moment  in  which  Mistress  Mildred  did 
inform  me  that  the  Witch  Mother  Mat- 
thews had  predicted  for  her  a  happy 
Future,  a  strong  Desire  to  test  her  Pow- 
ers in  my  own  Behalf  rose  within  my 
Breast.  I  struggled  hard  to  repress  it, 
because  that  I  have  ever  deemed  Wiz- 
ards, Sorceresses  and  the  Like,  Folk  not 
to  be  lightly  tampered  with;  but,  in 
spite  of  every  Effort,  the  Desire  would 
remain,  and  as  I  pondered  over  Perse- 
Terance's  Conduct  and  the  Method  I  had 


best  adopt  in  order  to  defeat  her  Schemes, 
an  invisible  Power  seemed  urging  me  to 
seek  Advice  of  the  Wise  Woman.  Still, 
I  steadfastly  resisted  till  Yesterday,  when 
an  Episode  which  occurred  at  the  Din- 
ner-Table determined  me  to  repair  to 
her  for  assistance  at  once. 

Mistress  Mildred  had  prepared  for  our 
noon-day  Meal  a  currant  Tart  the  Crust 
of  which  was  most  white  and  delicate. 
Indeed,  in  the  Matter  of  Pastry,  Sweet- 
meats and  similar  Food,  she  does  excel 
all  Others  whose  Edibles  I  have  tasted. 
T  was  ever  my  Regret  that  Eliza  was 
far  from  successful  in  the  cooking  of 
such  Things,  tho\  as  regards  Meats, 
Pickles,  etc.,  she  was  all  that  the  most 
exacting  Husband  could  require. 

I  paused  while  eating  a  Piece  of  this 
Tart,  to  compliment  its  Compounder  up- 
on her  Skill.  Instantly  Comfort  Babbitt 
(whose  Nature  doth  most  certainly  belie 
her  Name)  exclaimed:  **Whatl  have 
you  lived  to  be  fifty-seven  Years  of  Age, 
and  never  before  eaten  a  good  currant 
Tart?  "  I  made  no  Answer  to  this  Re- 
mark, for  that  I  would  not  enter  into  a 
Discussion  with  this  venomous  Woman. 
But  if,  in  truth,  her  Intention  was  to 
tell  Mistress  Mildred  my  Age,  her  Arrow 
shot  wide  of  the  Mark,  for  I  was  but 
fifty-five  last  January,  and  I  shall  find 
an  early  Opportunity  to  inform  my  fair 
Love  that  I  am  scarce  such  a  Patriarch 
as  represented. 

Hardly  had  Comfort  ended  her  Speech 
ere  I  did  spy  Perseverance  darting 
across  the  Table  at  her  a  Glance  of 
Pleasure  and  Approval.  This  Glance  de- 
termined me  to  lose  no  Time  in  visiting 
the  Witch,  for  I  saw  plainly  that  Perse- 
verance and  her  Accomplice  intended  to 
employ  every  Device  to  prevent  my 
further  Wooing  of  Mistress  Mildred, 
and  I  realized  how  incompetent  I  was 
(my  Nature  being  simple  and  straight- 
forward) to  cope  with  these  two  design- 
ing and  imi)erious  Women.  Methinks 
Mistress  Mildred  had  also  some  Suspicion 
of  their  Purposes,  for,  several  Times 
during  Dinner,  she  threw  on  me  Looks 
of  such  bewitching  Tenderness  and  Pity 
as  caused  my  Heart  to  throb  so  I  could 
scarce  retain  my  Composure. 

It  was  dark  and  stormy  Yesterday  Eve 
when  I  set  out  for  Mother  Matthews's 
Hut,  which  I  reached  at  about  half -past 
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eight  o'clock.  In  good  sooth  my  Legs 
did  tremble  under  me  as  I  stood  upon 
the  Step,  but  the  Thought  of  my  sweet 
Charmer  gave  me  Courage.  Surely  (I 
reflected)  I  need  not  fear  to  enter  where 
she  hath  been,  and  so  thinking,  I  tapped 
lightly  on  the  Door.  It  was  instantly 
opened  by  the  Witch  herself.  She 
seemed  in  no  Wise  surprised  at  behold- 
ing me,  but  asked  no  Questions,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  make  my  Errand  known 
as  best  I  could.  I  fear  I  made  but  ill 
Work  of  the  Business,  for  the  Cat, 
which  had  followed  his  Mistress  to  the 
door,  did  gaze  upon  me  with  such  a 
strange  and  elfish  Expression  of  Coun- 
tenance as  chilled  my  Blood. 

When  J.  had  flnished  my  stanmiering 
Explanation,  Mother  Matthews,  with  an 
authontative  Wave  of  the  Hand,  bade 
me  enter  the  Hut.  I  did  so,  she  care- 
fully closing  and  locking  the  Door  be- 
hind me.  I  felt  by  no  means  reassured 
when  I  glanced  around  the  Apartment  in 
which  I  found  myself.  'T  was  a  most 
dismal  and  weird-looking  Place.  A  Fire 
was  burning  upon  the  Hearth,  and  over 
it  hung  a  huge  iron  Pot  whose  Contents 
boiled  and  steamed,  emitting  an  Odour, 
not  disagreeable,  but  the  Like  of  which 
I  never  before  did  smell.  Save  by  the 
flickering  Blaze  of  the  Logs,  the  Boom 
was  not  illuminated ;  but  their  uncertain 
Light  was  sufficient  to  render  plainly 
visible  the  Bundles  of  dried  Boots  and 
Herbs  with  which  the  Baf  ters  were  hung, 
and  to  disclose,  suspended  here  and 
there,  the  dried  Carcasses  of  Toads  and 
Frogs,  the  Skins  of  Snakes  and  other 
grisly  Objects  whose  Names  were  quite 
unknown  to  me.  The  very  Atmosphere 
seemed  peopled  with  strange  sighing, 
whispering  and  flitting  Shapes.  I  make 
no  Doubt  the  Place  was  filled  with  Hob- 
goblins, Witches  and  other  similar  Creat- 
ures. 

The  Sorceress  placed  a  Stool  forme  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Boom,  and  the  Cat 
sat  himself  down  directly  before  me,  un- 
doubtedly for  the  Purpose  of  watching 
my  Countenance  whilst  I  conversed  with 
his  Mistress.  I  scarce  relished  his  Prox- 
imity, yet  hesitated  to  move,  for  I  knew 
not  whiEit  Besults  might  follow  such  an 
Act  on  my  Part 

I  cannot  recall  the  exact  Words  in 
which  the  Wise  Woman  described  my 


Fortune.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  hath 
promised  me  Success  if  I  carefully  obey 
her  Instructions.  She  intends  to  weave 
a  Spell  by  means  of  which  the  Designs 
of  Sister  and  Comfort  Babbitt  will  be 
entirely  frustrated ;  but  this  Spell  cannot 
take  Effect  till  the  last  Quarter  of  the 
Moon  shines  in  the  Sky,  because  that,  as 
the  Moon  wanes,  the  Powers  of  the  Cat 
(upon  whom  the  Success  of  the  Charm 
largely  depends)  increase.  A  Space  of 
a  little  more  than  a  Week  must  elapse, 
therefore,  ere  my  Happiness  can  begin, 
and,  during  that  Time,  I  must  carefully 
refrain  from  provoking  my  Sister's  Anger 
in  any  Manner,  nor  must  I  breathe  a 
Word  of  Love  to  Mistress  Mildred,  even 
should  an  Opportunity  to  do  so  offer 
itself.  These  Conditions  are  hard,  but 
Mother  Matthews  assures  me  that  at  the 
End  my  Triumph  will  be  complete. 
Mother  Matthews  herself  is  not,  after 
all,  so  fearsome  a  Personage  as  I  have 
always  deemed  her,  but  the  Cat  is  an 
Animal  whose  Appearance  I  like  not. 
There  is  a  gleam  in  his  Eyes  which  I  am 
impressed  bodes  me  little  Good.  He  is 
such  a  Creature  as  one  might  suspect  of 
being  leagued  with  Apollyon  himself, 
and  I  am  sorry  he  is  in  any  Way  con- 
nected with  the  Spell,  tho'  the  Witch 
(who  seemed  to  perceive  my  Dread  of 
him)  declares  he  is  subject  to  her  Con- 
trol, and  with  this  Assurance  I  must 
needs  abide  contented.  I  confess  I 
experienced  a  Feeling  of  Belief  when  I 
left  the  Hut,  and  was  rid  of  his  sinister 
Stare. 

I  purchased  of  the  Witch  a  Phial  of 
a  very  skilfully  prepared  Liquid  which 
hath  the  Power  to  smooth  all  Wrinkles 
from  the  Face,  to  freshen  and  whiten 
the  Complexion,  and  to  impart  a  won- 
drous Lustre  to  the  Eyes.  Methinks  I 
scarce  need  the  Preparation,  for  that  I 
am  a  young  Man  still  in  Appearance; 
yet  't  will  do  no  Harm  to  test  its  Effi- 
cacy. There  are  one  or  two  Creases  in 
my  Forehead  and  round  about  the  Cor- 
ners of  my  Eyes,  which  I  think  had 
best  be  removed  if  such  a  Thing  be  pos- 
sible. A  Man,  truly,  does  desire  to  ap- 
pear at  his  best  before  the  Damsel  of  his 
Heart's  Choice. 

This  Morning  a  Neighbour  of  ours, 
Jonas  Whitmarsh,  departed  for  Boston, 
and  by  him  I  sent  a  long  Letter  to  CoL 
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Meredith,  the  Father  of  my  Dear  One. 
In  this  Missive  I  set  forth  the  Love  I 
bore  the  fair  Mildred,  and  stated  that, 
judging  from  her  Demeanour,  I  had 
good  Eeason  to  believe  she  returned  my 
Affection,  and  I  formally  asked  his  Con- 
sent to  our  Union.  I  make  no  Doubt 
but  that  'twill  be  granted  readily,  for 
the  Colonel  is  a  shrewd  and  ambitious 
Man,  and  is  not  likely  to  frown  upon 
a  Suitor  who  can  offer  such  pecuniary 
Advantages  as  I.  Moreover,  he  hath  a 
large  Family  of  young  Daughters  to 
provide  for,  and  the  Marriage  of  Mildred 
will  lift  no  light  Burden  from  his  Shoul- 
ders. 

I  commissioned  Jonas  Whitmarsh  to 
purchase  for  me  a  pair  of  silver  Knee- 
Buckles,  with  Buckles  for  the  Shoes  to 
match,  and  a  Wig  somewhat  more  curled 
than  the  one  I  am  at  present  wearing. 
Also,  I  directed  him  to  procure  me  a 
Brooch  of  pure  Gk>ld  studded  with  G^ems. 
The  latter  Article  I  intend  as  a  Gift  to  my 
Dear  One,  and  I  have  no  Doubt  that  she 
will  be  much  gratified  therewith,  for  she 
doth  vastly  admire  costly  Trinkets.  I  told 
Jonas  I  cared  not  about  the  Price — let  it 
be  ever  so  high  I  would  pay  it.  Ah  I  my 
sweet,  my  beauteous  Mildred !  my  Love  1 
my  Joy !  my  Life  I  Methinks,  even  now 
as  I  write,  I  can  hear  thy  angelic  Voice 
whispering  softly  in  mine  Ear  those 
sweetest  and  tenderest  of  Words,  **  My 
Husband!" 

Third  Chapter, 

Truly,  of  all  strange  Experiences,  that 
which  hath  befallen  me  this  past  Week 
is  the  strangest  'twas  ever  my  Lot  to  en- 
counter. I  have  lived  in  a  State  of  com- 
mingled Agony  and  Bliss,  to  endure 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  summon 
almost  Superhuman  Fortitude. 

Though  I  have  long  known  that  Mis- 
tress Mildred  Meredith's  Heart  was  mine, 
yet  did  she  never  exhibit  her  Favour  so 
plainly  as  she  hath  during  the  last  few 
Days.  By  Smiles,  by  Glances,  by  a  thou- 
sand little  Acts  of  Devotion  hath  she 
manifested  her  Regard ;  so  plainly,  that 
H  is  apparent  even  the  conceit  of  Nathan- 
iel Waltham  is  not  sufficient  to  blind 
his  Eyes,  and  he  hath  not  appeared  at 
our  House  for  several  Evenings,  much 
to  my  Gratification,  for,  indeed,  the  silly 


Antics  of  this  young  Dandy  are  enough 
to  make  sensible  Men  blush  for  their  Sex. 
And  't  is  this  Conduct  of  my  Sweetheart 
which  hath  caused  me  to  be  in  such  a 
singularly  happy  and  unhappy  Frame  of 
Mind ;  for  whereas  I  am  filled  with  un- 
speakable Delight  at  beholding  the  Dis- 
play of  her  Affection,  at  the  same  Mo- 
ment my  Soul  is  torn  with  unutterable 
Agony,  inasmuch  as  I  dare  not  whisper 
a  Syllable  of  my  own  Love,  for  Fear 
of  breaking  the  Spell  which  the  Wise 
Woman  is  weaving  around  Perseverance 
and  Comfort  Babbitt.  Verily,  I  believe 
no  Man  was  ever  so  tried  as  I ! 

Ill  truth,  when  my  Dear  One's  Eyes, 
beaming  with  Tenderness,  look  into  mine, 
't  is  no  light  Task  to  restrain  myself  from 
pouring  forth  in  Words  the  Torrent  of 
my  Love.  And  still  harder  is  it  when, 
mingled  with  their  Tenderness,  I  see 
Wonder  and  Grief  and  wistful  Reproach. 
And  't  is  maddening  to  reflect  that  as  my 
sweet  Enchantress  is  ignorant  of  the 
weighty  Matter  that  seals  my  Lips,  she 
must  needs  be  obliged  to  suffer  Hours  of 
Wretchedness,  when  a  few  Words  could 
explain  and  render  her  supremely  happy. 
But  no  I  Mother  Matthews  insists  that  the 
slightest  Disregard  of  her  Instructions 
will  destroy  the  Efficacy  of  the  Charm ; 
therefore  I  must  be  silent,  and  my  fair 
Love  must  endure  her  Misery  unrelieved. 
Again,  I  say,  I  would  the  Cat  had  no 
Connection  with  the  Business,  for  were 
it  not  for  him  the  Witch  could  finish  it 
at  once. 

Since  Mistress  Mildred  began  to  dis- 
play her  Preference,  the  Vigilance  of 
Perseverance  and  Comfort  Babbitt  hath 
increased  ten-fold.  Truly,  with  but  two 
Eyes  apiece,  I  do  believe  these  Women 
are  able  to  perceive  as  much  as  did  Argus 
by  means  of  his  one  Hundred.  Comfort 
not  only  makes  herself  obnoxious  by  pry- 
ing into  my  Affairs,  but  also  by  constant- 
ly commenting  upon  my  Behavior  and 
Appearance.  Her  Tongue  was  ever  wont 
to  rattle  on  unchecked  by  Perseverance, 
but  now  't  is  allowed  to  wag  faster  than 
a  Windmill's  Sails  can  whir.  'T  is  the 
Shrew's  greatest  Delight  to  address  me 
or  allude  to  me  as  an  aged  Man  in  the 
Presence  of  my  Lady-Love ;  to  call  Atten- 
tion to  Wrinkles  in  my  Face  (which  in- 
deed are  imperceptible  to  any  one  save 
herself) ;  to  refer  to  an  Attack  of  Rheu- 
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matism  from  which  I  sufPered  before  my 
dear  Eliza^s  Death ;  to  pretend  that  she 
detects  in  me  a  Tendency  to  totter  when 
I  walk,  etc.  I  could  not  endure  her 
waspish  Remarks  (which  are  suggested, 
I  do  believe,  by  the  Foul  Fiend  himself) 
did  they  affect  my  sweet  Mildred ;  but  I 
am  enabled  to  treat  them  with  the  silent 
Contempt  they  merit,  because  that,  as 
soon  as  Comfort  begins  to  talk,  Mistress 
Mildred  doth  begin  to  smile,  and  these 
Smiles  tell  me,  plainly  as  would  Words, 
that  my  Dear  One  considers  the  malicious 
Observations  too  preposterous  to  be  re- 
garded seriously  for  one  Moment. 

But  tho'  debarred,  as  I  say,  from  ad- 
dressing a  Word  of  Love  to  the  Idol  of 
my  Heart,  I  at  least  have  one  Solace, 
that  of  making  myself  appear  as  agree- 
able as  possible  in  her  Eyes.  I  think  I 
scarce  speak  conceitedly  when  I  say  that 
few  Men  possess  so  graceful  a  Carriage, 
so  er^t  a  Figure,  and  so  handsome  a 
Face  as  do  I.  And,  by  a  judicious  use 
of  Art,  my  natural  Attractions  are  great- 
ly enhanced.  A  Touch  of  dark  Pomade 
upon  the  Eyebrows,  a  Dash  of  Carmine 
on  the  Lips  and  other  like  Trifles,  are 
often  productive  of  marvellous  Effects.  I 
have  found  the  Liquid  I  purchased  of  the 
Witch  most  efficacious,  and  three  Days 
ago  I  bought  another  Mixture  which  is 
tisef ull  (when  taken  internally)  for  cheer^ 
ing  up  the  Spirits  and  increasing  the 
Vivacity  of  one's  Manner  and  Conversa- 
tion, while  its  outward  Application  im- 
parts the  Elasticity  of  Youth  to  the  Joints 
and  Muscles.  I  by  no  Means  And  myself 
growing  decrepit,  but  all  Varieties  of 
Machinery  will  in  Time  become  rusty  if 
not  kept  properly  oiled;  and  as  the  hu- 
man Frame  is  Naught  save  a  Piece  of 
Mechanism,  methinks  'tis  best  to  take  all 
necessary  Precautions  for  keeping  it  in 
Bepair. 

After  carefully  considering  of  the 
Matter,  I  deemed  it  advisable,  for  various 
Reasons,  to  lay  aside  my  mourning  Ha- 
biliments. I  shall  ever  sincerely  cherish 
the  Memory  of  my  departed  Consort, 
but,  having  made  up  my  Mind  to  again 
marry,  I  see  no  cause  why  I  should 
longer  assume  an  outward  Semblance  of 
Grief.  On  one  so  youthful  as  Mistress 
Mildred,  mourning  Gttrments  must  exert 
a  depressing  Influence ;  moreover,  it  can 
hardly  be  pleasant  for  a  Damsel  to  have 


ever  before  her  a  Reminder  of  her  Jjover's 
past  Affection  for  another  Woman.  Oft- 
times.  I  have  seen  Mistress  Mildred's 
Eyes  rest  upon  my  black  Coat  with  an 
Expression  which,  methought,  betokened 
somewhat  of  girlish  Jealousy. 

I  saw  Disapproval  written  upon  Per- 
severance's Countenance  when,  on  Tues- 
day I  appeared  at  the  Dinner  Table 
arrayed  in  a  new  and  elegant  Suit  of  silk 
Camlet  Cloaths,  and  wearing  laced  Ruf- 
fles, gold  Sleeve-Buttons,  and  all  other 
such  Adjuncts  as  complete  a  fashionable 
Costume.  I  expected  that  Sister  would 
take  me  to  task  about  my  Attire,  but  to 
my  Surprise  she  made  no  Remarks  what- 
ever. Not  so  with  Comfort  Babbitt.  She 
at  once  began  to  comment.  ^^  In  good 
sooth  "  (quote  she,  with  uplifted  Eyes) 
"you  look  as  fine,  and  walk  as  proudly 
as  my  brother  Ebenezer's  great  C]k)ck 
Turkey  Strut  Well,  in  Truth,  fine 
Feathers  make  fine  Birds  I "  with  much  to 
the  same  Effect.  I  endeavoured  to  change 
the  Topic  of  Conversation,  but  in  vain. 
She  would  know  how  many  Buttons 
adorned  my  Coat,  whether  or  no  my 
Hose  were  silken,  etc.  I  was  much 
vexed  at  her  uncalled-for  Impertinence, 
but,  happening  to'  glance  at  Mistress 
Mildred  and  perceiving  that  a  Smile 
lurked  around  the  Comers  of  her  Mouth, 
I  laughed  myself,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  drawing  Comfort  into  a  Discussion  of 
the  Weather.  I  fancied  she  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  because  I  displayed  so  little 
Anger. 

Wednesday,  at  Dusk,  Jonas  Whit- 
marsh  returned  from  Boston,  bringing 
with  him  a  Letter  from  Col.  Meredith. 
'T  was  a  most  cordial  Epistle.  The  Col- 
onel declared  himself  gratified  beyond 
Measure*  at  the  Compliment  I  paid  his 
Daughter  in  selecting  her  for  a  Wife,  and 
gave  his  Consent  to  our  Union,  together 
with  his  paternal  Blessing.  He  assured 
me  that  Mistress  Mildred  possessed  a 
warm  and  loving  Nature,  and,  further- 
more, he  stated  that  she  had  written  him 
a  Letter,  in  which  she  descanted  upon  my 
Virtues  in  such  glowing  Terms  as  con- 
vinced her  Parents  I  had  entirely  won 
her  Regard.  Her  Mother,  specially  (he 
said)  felt  sure  that  her  love  for  me  was 
little  short  of  Idolatry.  'T  was  evident 
from  the  whole  Tone  of  the  Missive  that 
the  Colonel  was,  as  I  had  anticipated  he 
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\rould  be,  delighted  at  the  Prospect  of  so 
^ood  a  Match  for  his  Daughter,  aud  I 
could  plainly  see  that  his  Wife  shared 
his  Pleasure. 

Jonas  Whitmarsh  executed  his  other 
Commissions  most  satisfactorily.  The 
Brooch  he  purchased  is  of  a  quaint, 
heart-shaped  Design,  of  chased  Gold 
studded  with  Pearls,  and  having  graven 
on  it  in  fine  Letters  **  Voua  occupez  mon 
Coeur,^'  which,  the  Goldsmith  told  Jonas, 
did  mean  **You  occupy  my  Heart," 
Words  most  appropriate  to  my  State  of 
Mind.  The  Gift  is  one  well  suited  to  a 
Maiden  so  fair  as  my  sweet  Mildred,  and 
xnethinks  she  will  scarce  grudge  me  a 
score  or  so  of  Kisses  in  return  for  it. 

The  Buckles  Jonas  chose  were  also 
most  elegant,  and  I  could  not  desire  any- 
thing more  genteel  than  the  Wig.  When 
I  had  adjusted  it  and  glanced  in  my 
Mirror,  I  was  almost  as  much  smitten 
with  my  own  Charms  as  was  Narcissus 
with  his  as  reflected  in  a  Brook.  As- 
suredly Jonas^s  Judgement  is  most  excel- 
lent, and  I  did  well  to  intrust  my  Busi- 
ness to  him.  I  incline  to  think  that  he 
suspects  my  matrimonial  Intentions,  for 
he  told  me,  with  a  sly  Twinkle  of  the 
Eye,  that  he  had  a  very  good  Mind  to 
buy  for  me  a  gold  King  which  he  saw  in 
Boston,  thinking  I  might  soon  have  a 
Use  for  such  an  Article.  I  turned  off 
the  Joke  by  replying  that  perhaps  I  had 
already  purchased  a  Ring,  at  which 
answer  he  smiled  still  more  slyly. 

I  had  a  Struggle  to  repress  my  Feel- 
ings when,  after  having  perused  Col. 
Meredith's  Letter,  I  descended  to  the 
Eleeping-Boom.  How  I  longed  to  place 
it  in  the  little  white  Hand  of  my  Love, 
and,  after  she  had  read  her  Father's 
Consent,  to  ask  for  and  obtain  her  own  1 
But  of  course  such  a  Proceeding  was 
entirely  out  of  the  Question,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  stealing 
an  occasional  Glance  at  her  when  Per- 
severance's Attention  was  centred  on 
her  Knitting.  Twas  charming  to  see 
how  the  sweet  Maid  received  these 
Glances.  At  first  she  bent  her  Eyes 
steadily  upon  her  EJmbroidery ;  but  pres- 
ently she  raised  them  to  my  Face  and 
returned  my  Giu^  with  soft  and  pleading 
Looks,  which  said,  **Why  do  you  re- 
main so  cruelly  silent  ?  You  know  how 
fondly   I   love  you."     Then,    as  I  en- 


deavoured to  assume  an  Appearance  of 
Composure,  she  continued,  **AhI  you 
are  doubtful.  You  fear  to  ask  the  fatal 
Question.  Look  1  you  need  not  hesitate. 
I  adore  you."  And  then  would  those 
beautiful  Eyes  sparkle,  and  the  Dimples 
chase  each  other  over  her  rosy  Cheeks, 
till,  in  sheer  Desperation,  I  at  length 
abruptly  begged  her  to  sing  for  me, 
for,  truly,  my  Agitation  was  such  that 
I  feared  I  should  lose  Controul  of  my- 
self, and  commit  some  Act  of  Folly  in 
Sister's  Presence. 

The  Singing  did  not,  however,  mend 
Matters  much,  for  Mistress  Mildred  chose 
a  tender  Ditty,  the  Burden  of  which  was 
a  Damsel's  Praise  of  her  Sweetheart, 
and  I  could  not  but  know  that  the  lovely 
Singer  was  expressing  in  another's  Words 
the  Feelings  that  surged  through  her 
own  Heart,  the  Ballad  being  specially 
applicable  to  me,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained several  Allusions  to  the  Lover's 
fair  and  curling  Locks.  When  I  thanked 
her  for  the  Song,  she  seemed  greatly 
overcome.  A  vivid  Crimson  bathed  her 
Brow  and  Cheek,  and,  with  a  sudden 
movement,  she  pressed  her  Hands  to  her 
Face,  but  I  could  distinguish  enough  of 
her  Countenance  to  know  that  she  was 
smiling  with  Pleasure.  I  was  much 
discomposed  myself,  and  must  confess 
that  I  experienced  a  Sensation  of  Relief 
when,  a  few  moments  later,  she  left  the 
Roon^.  Such  Repression  of  the  Feelings 
exhausts  both  my  Mind  and  Body,  and 
I  shall  be  truly  thankful  when  my  Pro- 
bation is  at  an  End. 

Thursday  Evening  was  a  still  more 
trying  one.  Mistress  Mildred  appeared 
at  the  Table,  clad  in  a  Gown  of  some 
blue,  fleecy  Material  which  set  off  her 
peach-bloom  Skin  and  golden  Hair  to 
perfection.  I  could  not  keep  mine  Eyes 
from  wandering  to  her  Face,  tho'  I  felt 
sure  Perseverance  was  watching  every 
Glance.  After  the  Meal  was  ended  we 
adjourned  to  the  Keeping-Room,  and  my 
sweet  Love  requested  me  to  hold  some 
Wool  whilst  she  did  wind,  and  what 
with  looking  at  her  rosebud  Lips,  and 
what  with  her  white  Fingers  brushing 
against  mine,  I  was  almost  beside  my- 
self. My  dear  One  seemed  to  intuitively 
perceive  the  State  of  my  Mind,  and  she 
grew  more  distractingly  charming  every 
Moment.     Verily  there  is  nothing  more 
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bewitching  than  the  pretty  Coquetries  of 
a  beautiful  Maiden  whose  Heart  is  di- 
vided betwixt  a  Desire  to  admit  her  own 
Love,  and  a  Longing  to  hear  her  Sweet- 
heart tell  his.  Surely  the  laying  aside 
of  my  mourning  Garments  was  a  wise 
Thing,  for  tho'  I  knew  ere  I  discarded 
them  that  Mistress  Mildred  was  mine, 
yet  ever  from  the  Day  on  which  I  as- 
sumed a  brighter  Garb,  I  have  observed 
a  marked  Increase  of  her  Admiration 
for  me. 

My  fair  Enchantress  passed  this  After- 
noon with  her  Friend,  Polly  Wetherel, 
and  this  Evening,  pleading  a  Headache, 
retired  early  to  her  Apartment.  I  am 
convinced  that  her  Lidisposition  is  due 
to  Anxiety  induced  by  my  Conduct,  and 
I  fear  lest  the  Morning  should  find  her 
seriously  ill.  But  nol  I  will  not  in- 
dulge in  such  melancholy  Forebodings. 
Her  Health  has  been  excellent  since  her 
Arrival  here;  indeed,  she  declares  she 
should  not  know  she  had  ever  been  sick 
at  all.  And  To-morrow  the  Charm  be- 
gins to  take  EfFect.  Oh,  blissful  Thought  I 
To-morrow  the  Seal  on  my  Lips  is 
broken,  and  I  may  pour  forth  my  Soul 
without  Dread  of  Hindrance.  Ah,  my 
Well-Beloved  1  if  Kisses  and  tender 
Words  can  atone  for  the  Sufferings  I 
have  been  forced  to  see  thee  endure, 
then,  in  truth,  shalt  thou  be  amply  com- 
pensated, for  I  will  woo  thee  with  such 
Fervor  as  has  never  been  displayed  by 
Lover  since  the  Creation  of  the  World ! 

Conclusion. 

Whether  or  no  my  physical  Strength 
will  prove  sufficient  to  the  Task  of  re- 
cording an  Account  of  the  terrible  Cal- 
amity which  hath  befallen  me  I  know 
not,  for  I  have  just  risen  from  a  Bed  of 
Sickness,  and  am  still  weak  from  the 
Effects  thereof  ;  but  it  seems  fitting  that 
a  few  Pages  more  should  be  written 
in  this  Book  to  conclude  the  Narrative 
which,  begun  with  such  Hopefulness  of 
Heart  and  Joyousness  of  Spirit,  hath 
ended  in  such  unutterable  Agony  and 
Shame  and  Woe. 

How  I  do  loathe  myself  for  ever  hav- 
ing believed  that  one  leagued  with  Satan 
oould  prove  aught  save  a  base  Deceiver  ! 
Now  know  I  that  my  Instinct  spake 
aright,  when  it  told  me  the  black  and 


evil-eyed  Cat  was  mine  Enemy.  I  know 
not  but  the  Animal  is  Beelzebub  himself, 
who,  under  this  Form,  lends  his  Aid  to 
the  Witch's  unholy  Practices. 

Truly,  in  me  the  Sorceress  found  a 
willing  Victim,  and  't  is  small  Wonder 
that  she  used  every  Effort  to  keep  me  in 
her  Toils,  for  deeply  into  my  Pockets 
did  she  dive  and  great  Store  of  Coin  did 
she  draw  up  therefrom,  giving  me  in  re- 
turn Naught  save  Dead  Sea  Fruit,  and 
that  of  a  Kind  more  bitter  and  unpalat- 
able than  was  ever  before  offered  to 
mortal  Man.  How  can  I  tell  my  Story  ? 
Yet,  told  it  must  be. 

Still,  I  could  have  endured  the  Dis- 
covery of  her  Treachery  with  Equani- 
mity, had  Mistress  Mildred  Meredith 
been  true.  But  that  she  whom  I  adored, 
she  whom  I  accounted  good  as  she  was 
beautiful,  that  she  hath  proved  a  wily 
false-hearted  Schemer  —  'tis  this  that 
wrings  my  Soul  with  Agony  no  Words 
can  accurately  pourtray.  Oh !  that  Hy- 
pocrisy should  mask  itself  with  such 
angelic  Fairness  of  Face,  and  saintly 
Sweetness  of  Delneanour  I 

As  I  sat  with  happy  Heart  penning 
the  preceding  Chapter  of  my  Love  Tale, 
how  little  did  I  suspect  that,  ere  another 
Evening,  my  Dream  of  Bliss  would  van- 
ish into  empty  Nothingness  !  How 
little  did  I  imagine  that  the  Castle  of 
Felicity  I  had  reared  was,  even  then, 
tottering  upon  its  Foundations  !  How 
little  did  I  think  that,  at  my  Feet,  an 
Abyss  of  Misery  yawned  ready  to  engulf 
me  !  With  peaceful  Soul  I  retired  to 
my  Couch  and  fell  into  a  tranquil  Slum- 
ber, from  which  I  was  awakened  at 
Dawn  of  Day  (the  Day  that  was  to  have 
ushered  in  my  Happiness)  to  find  Per- 
severance standing  by  my  Bed-side,  her 
Features  as  rigid  as  though  her  Face 
had  been  moulded  of  Iron,  and  a  cold 
and  cruel  Gleam  of  Triumph  shining  in 
her  Elyes.  Something  (I  know  not  what) 
in  her  Manner  filled  me  with  vague 
Alarm. 

*'Tell  me  what  has  happened  !"  (I  ex- 
claimed). I  spoke  in  a  husky  Whisper, 
my  Terror  preventing  me  from  articulat- 
ing aloud. 

''  Mistress  Mildred  Meredith  hath  left 
this  House"  (she  answered  slowly,  and 
in  a  Tone  of  icy  Calmness),  '*  but  here  is 
a  Letter  which  Comfort  discovered  lying 
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beneath  the  Cushion  on  her  Dressmg 
Table.  'T  is  addressed  to  you,  and  prob- 
ably explains  her  sudden  Departure." 
As  Perseverance  spoke^  she  held  toward 
me  a  small,  folded  slip  of  Paper,  sealed, 
and  impressed  with  the  dainty  Stamp  (a 
Dove  with  a  Letter  in  its  Bill)  always 
used  by  our  Cousin. 

Stunned  by  her  Words,  yet  not  clearly 
comprehending  their  Meaning,  I  re- 
mained for  one  Moment  motionless ; 
then,  snatching  the  Letter  from  my 
Sister's  Hand,  I  broke  the  Seal  and  tore 
it  open.  So  violently  did  I  tremble  that 
every  Word  written  there  appeared  to 
be  leaping  and  dancing  across  the  Page, 
but  at  last  I  managed  to  decipher  : 

Wbstbobouoh,  Colony  or  Rhode  Islavd, 
June  89,  A.  D.  1768. 
IfR.  John  Pkitiobkwb  : 

Dear  and  Esteemed  Sir^Vre  this  Letter  reaches 
your  HAuds  I  shall  be  many  Miles  distant  from  you, 
and  no  longer  Bfildred  Meredith,  but  Mildred  Berke- 
ley, the  Wffe  of  one  whom  for  many  Years  I  have 
f^UthfuIly  loved.  I  write  this  that  you  may  not  be 
alarmed  at  my  Disappearance,  and  I  beg  you  to  for- 
gtve  me  for  the  Deceit  which,  by  my  peculiar  Cir- 
cumstances. I  have  been  compelled  to  practice  upon 
Tou.  I  shall  never  forget  the  many  pleasant  Hours 
have  passed  in  your  House,  and,  during  all  my 
Life  I  shall  remember  with  Gratitude  the  Kindness 
displayed  by  you  and  vour  Sister  towards  me.  Hop- 
ing that  you  wHl  not  think  too  hardly  of  my  Condw^ 
aiMl  trusting  we  may  some  time  meet  again,  I  remain. 
Gratefully  and  Respectfully, 
Tour  Cousin, 

Mildred  MEREDrra. 

And  this  was  the  End — the  cruel,  bit- 
ter End  of  all  my  Visions  of  Happiness  I 
This  was  the  Return  for  all  the  Love  I 
had  so  lavishly  poured  forth  from  my 
Heart,  for  all  the  Wretchedness  I  had 
suffered.  Mistress  Mildred  Meredith  the 
Wife  of  Another!  As  the  full  Real- 
ization of  the  Truth  burst  upon  me,  I 
uttered  a  Moan  of  Anguish  and  sank 
back  upon  my  Pillow  in  a  Stupour  of 
Agony.  How  I  existed  during  the  Re- 
mainder of  that  miserable  Day  I  know 
not— my  Memory  is  a  Blank ;  but  on  the 
next  I  was  unable  to  rise  from  my 
Couch,  and  for  more  than  a  Week  I  lay 
tossing  and  burning  with  Fever.  Per- 
severance attended  on  my  Sick  Bed  with 
exemplary  Devotion,  tho'  I  could  plain- 
ly see  that  she  felt  no  Compassion  for 
my  Sufferings.  Indeed,  she  will  not 
a<hnit  that  my  Illness  was  the  Result  of 
the  terrible  Blow  I  received,  but  attrib- 
utes it  to  a  Cold  contracted  several  Days 
ago.  Ah !  if  ^t  were  mere  physical  Pain 
that  racked  me,  I  could  endure  it  with- 
out a  Murmur  For  what  is  Torture  of 
Vol.  vn.— 4 


the  Body  compared  with  Torture  of  the 
Soul? 

When  I  was  once  more  able  to  rise 
from  my  Bed,  I  requested  Perseverance 
to  relate  the  Circumstances  attending 
upon  Mistress  Mildred's  Flight.  For 
Answer,  she  delivered  to  me  a  Paper, 
which,  when  I  examined,  I  found  to  be 
a  Letter  indited  by  Mistress  Mildred  to 
her  Friend  Polly  Wetherel.  Persever- 
ance explained  that  on  the  Evening 
of  her  Departure,  our  Kinswoman  had 
handed  this  Epistle  to  Polly,  and  laugh- 
ingly bade  her  read  it  the  following 
Morning.  Polly,  imagining  that  some 
Sport  waa  intended,  obeyed  the  Injunc- 
tion; but,  when  at  the  appointed  Time 
she  broke  the  Seal,  she  was  shocked 
to  discover  that  the  Missive  contained 
the  Announcement  of  Mistress  Mildred^s 
Elopement  with  a  Lover.  In  much 
Perturbation  she  hastened  to  place  the 
Letter  in  Perseverance's  Hand. 

Methought,  as  I  perused  its  Contents, 
my  Pulses  would  cease  to  throb,  for  they 
revealed  that  I  had  been  the  Victim  of 
most  diabolical  Treachery.  Ah!  Fool 
that  I  was  to  be  duped  by  the  delusive 
Glances  of  this  fair  but  faithless  Siren ! 
Ah!  Fool  that  I  was  to  listen  to  the  de- 
ceptive Promises  of  the  oily-tongued 
Witch! 

In  few  and  simple  Words  Mistress 
Mildred  told  the  History  of  her  Love. 
A  mutual  Attachment  had  existed  be- 
tween Edward  Berkeley  and  herself 
since  early  Childhood,  and  their  Mar- 
riage had  been  looked  upon  as  a  Matter 
of  Course  by  their  Parents.  Indeed  the 
young  Couple  had  become  betrothed, 
and  the  Wedding  Day  was  decided  upon, 
when  suddenly  Col.  Meredith  demanded 
the  Release  of  his  Daughter's  Hand. 
The  Colonel  is  a  staunch  Loyalist,  and 
some  political  Opinions  advanced  by 
Berkeley  had  met  with  his  Disapproba- 
tion. In  a  towering  Rage,  he  declared 
his  Child  should  never  wed  a  Traitor, 
and,  as  Berkeley  positively  refused  to 
relinquish  his  Lady-Love,  he  wrote  a 
Letter  to  Perseverance  stating  that  his 
Daughter's  Health  was  delicate,  and  that 
he  desired  much  to  have  her  visit  West- 
borough,  for  he  thought  the  salt  Breezes 
might  benefit  her;  to  which  Letter  Per- 
severance sent  an  immediate  Answer 
inviting  Mistress  MUdred  to  make  our 
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House  her  Home  during  the  Summer 
Months.  And  now,  I  say,  that  to  Col- 
onel Meredith  hunself  is  due  some  Por- 
tion of  the  Misery  that  hath  come  on 
us,  for  had  he  frankly  confessed  that 
Mistress  Mildred  was  not  ill  at  all,  and 
that  his  sole  Object  in  sending  her  to  us 
was  to  separate  her  from  her  Lover,  I 
should  have  been  upon  my  Guard,  and 
probably  could  have  prevented  her  from 
meeting  the  young  Man.  By  concealing 
the  Truth,  Col.  Meredith  hastened  the 
very  Calamity  he  was  desirous  of  avert- 
ing. 

Through  the  Agency  of  a  Domestic 
employed  in  her  Father's  Family,  Mis- 
tress Mildred  (before  she  set  out  on  her 
Journey)  despatched  a  Letter  to  Berke- 
ley, and  about  two  Days  after  her  Ar- 
rival in  Westborough  her  Betrothed  fol- 
lowed her  as  far  as  Wexam,  a  small 
Hamlet  situated  some  four  Miles  south 
of  our  Village.  Then  the  Lovers  cast 
about  for  a  Scheme  by  Means  of  which 
they  might  meet  and  correspond;  and 
Berkeley,  happening  to  hear  Mention 
made  of  the  Witch  Woman,  visited  her 
and  secured  her  Services,  and  her  Hut 
became  the  Trysting-Place  where  the 
Pair  met  and  arranged  a  Plan  for  a 
secret  Marriage.  Yes !  when  I  saw  Mis- 
tress Mildred  emerge  from  the  Cabin  of 
Mother  Matthews,  she  had  doubtless  just 
parted  from  her  Lover.  Small  Wonder 
is  it  that  she  sobbed  and  entreated  me  to 
keep  her  Visit  a  Secret,  and  small  Won- 
der is  it  that  her  Weeping  ceased  when 
I  promised  to  be  silent.  Well  might  she 
di^ad  the  tattling  Tongue  of  Comfort 
Babbitt !  Well  might  she  fear  the  cold 
and  scrutinizing  Glance  of  Perseverance ! 
Would  that  I  had  cast  myself  into  the 
Sea  ere  I  had  listened  to  the  honeyed 
Poison  of  her  Words,  or  had  been  moved 
to  Pity  by  the  Sight  of  her  crocodile 
Tears  I 

'T  is  clear  that  the  Letter  she  penned 
her  Father,  and  in  which  she  set  forth 
her  Admiration  of  me,  was  writ  to 
trick  him  into  the  Belief  that  she  had 
forgotten  Berkeley,  and  thus*  disarm 
him  of  Suspicion  whilst  the  Arrange- 
ments for  her  Marriage  were  completed. 
Verily,  Delilah  herself  was  a  Model  of 
Honor  and  Nobility  of  Soul  in  Com- 
parison with  this  crafty  and  ruthless 
Damsel! 


Right  cunningly,  also,  did  the  Witch 
Woman  play  her  Part,  stripping  my 
Pockets  of  Coin  while  she  filled  mine 
Ears  with  Falsehoods.  T  was  necessary 
that  the  Lovers  should  have  Darkness 
to  cover  their  Flight,  and  this  Minion  of 
Apollyon,  that  she  might  plunder  me 
till  the  very  last  Moment,  did  tell  me 
the  Charm  (by  Reason  of  the  Cat)  could 
not  take  Effect  till  the  Moon  had  waned. 
Truly  I  have  been,  as  it  were,  a  Ball, 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  Hands 
of  these  two  perfidious  Women. 

And  there  seemeth  to  be  no  Limit  to 
the  Miseries  that  are  showered  upon  my 
Head.  As  if  Fate  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently cruel  in  humiliating  me  in  my 
own  Eyes,  she  must  needs  make  me  a 
Jest  for  the  rancorous  Tongue  of  Com- 
fort Babbitt  to  sport  with.  Scarce  had 
I  finished  the  Perusal  of  Mistress  Mil- 
dred's Letter  to  Polly  Wetherel  ere  came 
this  malevolent  Woman  with  the  An- 
nouncement that  she  had  a  certain  Item 
of  Intelligence  to  communicate.  I  knew 
by  the  spiteful  Smile  that  distorted  her 
Face  she  was  prepared  with  something 
wherewith  to  stab  my  already  bleeding 
Heart;  but,  summoning  what  Fortitude 
I  had  at  Command,  I  bade  her  proceed. 

Her  Story  ran  on  this  Wise.  She  said 
that,  late  one  Evening,  she  looked  from 
her  Chamber  Window  and  observed  the 
Figures  of  a  Man  and  Woman  moving 
about  in  the  Orchard  at  the  Back  of  our 
House ;  that,  desiring  to  know  who  the 
Persons  might  be,  she  softly  slipped  from 
the  front  Door,  and  stealing  across  the 
Lawn,  concealed  herself  behind  the  Or- 
chard Wall,  and  that  presently  the  C!ouple 
paused  near  by  her  Hiding-Place,  when, 
to  her  Surprise,  she  discovered  the  Wom- 
an to  be  Mistress  Mildred  Meredith,  and 
the  Man  a  strange  young  Gentleman, 
whom  Mistress  Mildred  addressed  as 
"Edward." 

Comfort  said  that  the  Two  were  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  Conversation,  the 
Subject  of  which  was  myself.  With 
much  Laughter  and  Mimicry  o*  my  Tone 
and  Demeanour,  Mistress  Mildrod  de- 
scribed my  Manner  of  gazing  at  and  ad- 
dressing her.  Her  Lover  seemed  not 
pleased  with  the  Account  she  gave,  and 
remonstrated  with  her  Coquetting ;  where- 
upon she  declared  that  she  could  not  and 
would  not  desist,  for  that  my  Love  Mak- 
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ing  was  the  very  Essence  and  Spice  of 
her  Existence,  and  that,  if  Hwere  possible, 
she  would  lure  me  on  till  I  offered  her 
my  Heart  and  Hand,  for  she  did  greatly 
desire  to  see  with  what  Countenance  I 
would  take  her  Refusal.  And  then,  as 
her  Sweetheart  seemed  not  satisfied,  she 
threw  her  Arms  about  his  Neck,  and  by 
Means  of  Caresses  and  coaxing  Words, 
restored  him  to  good  Nature.  And, 
furthermore,  Comfort  stated  that  Mistress 
Mildred  did  make  much  Sport  of  my 
Dress,  terming  me  a  vainer  Coxcomb 
than  ever  Nathaniel  Waltham  dreamed 
of  being,  and  did  ridicule  my  Visit  to  the 
Witch,  recounting  how  she,  herself,  had 
instructed  Mother  Matthews  to  offer  me 
the  Elixir  for  elevating  the  Spirits  and 
making  the  Muscles  elastic,  and  saying 
that  a  Thousand  Charms  would  never 
silence  Comfort  Babbitt^s  Tongue,  nor 
lessen  my  Fear  of  Perseverance ;  but  that 
I  would  die  as  I  had  lived,  a  poor,  cow- 
ardly Creature  that  dared  not  be  the 
Master  in  mine  own  Home.  And  then. 
Comfort  added,  the  Couple  discussed 
their  approaching  Marriage,  and  Mistress 
Mildred,  again  heartily  laughing,  avow^ 
she  regretted  but  one  Thing,  and  that  was 
that  she  should  be  unable  to  hear  the 
Lamentations  I  would  utter  when  I  dis- 
covered the  Maid  I  felt  so  assured  of  had 
fled  with  Another. 

As  I  listened  to  this  Tale  I  fairly 
shivered  with  Eage,  and  when  Comfort 
had  finished  speaking,  I  burst  forth : 

**And  why,  oh  Serpent  of  a  Woman, 
why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  at  the  Time 
of  its  Occurrence  ?  I  might  have  been 
revenged  upon  the  Traitress,  had  I  but 
been  warned!" 

*'Why!"  (Comfort  echoed,  with  the 
malicious  Leer  peculiar  to  her) .  *  *0h.  Law ! 
Mr.  Pettigrewe,  I  did  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere in  a  Love  Match.  The  young  Man 
was  as  handsome  as  a  painted  Picture, 
and  Mistress  Mildred  appeared  to  wor- 
ship the  very  Ground  he  walked  on.  I 
am  sure  he  is  much  better  fitted  to  be 
her  Husband  than  an  old  Gentleman 
like  you,  who  might  very  well  pass  for 
her  Father.  Besides,  why  should  I  as- 
sist  a  Person   who  goes   about  paying 


Witches    to  weave  Spells    about   me  ? 
I " 

But  I  waited  for  no  more.  I  rushed 
from  the  Boom,  and,  locking  myself 
into  my  Chamber,  gave  way  to  a  Burst 
of  Anguish  and  Despair.  Assuredly, 
never  before  was  such  Perfidy  practiced 
upon  Mortal  Man.  I  have  been  cajoled 
and  cozened  by  the  Juggleries  of  an 
avaricious  and  satanic  old  Hag,  and 
made  the  Sport  of  a  vain  and  frivolous 
Woman,  whose  Heart  is  as  impervious 
to  tender  Emotions  as  tho'  constructed 
of  Flint.  My  Dignity  hath  been  insulted, 
my  most  sacred  Feelings  lacerated.  I 
have  been  cheated,  robbed,  betrayed, 
shamed.  On  every  Side  I  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  Baseness  and  Deceit.  Col. 
Meredith,  Perseverance,  Comfort  Bab- 
bitt, the  Witch,  the  Cat — each  one  hath 
proved  false,  and  falser  than  them  all  is 
Mistress  Mildred  Meredith.  Out  upon  her ! 
I  will  tear  the  very  Memory  of  the  faith- 
less Hypocrite  from  my  Heart.  Yet,  as 
if  my  Cup  of  Bitterness  were  not  already 
overfiowing,  one  drop  more  must  be 
added  to  it.  The  Story  of  our  Kins- 
woman^s  Flight  hath  spread  all  over  the 
Village,  and  Jonas  Whitmarsh  hath 
subjoined  to  it  a  Tale  of  his  own  Inven- 
tion. He  declares  I  believed  myself  be- 
trothed to  my  Cousin,  saying  I  told  him 
I  had  purchased  my  wedding  Ring 
(which  verily  I  did  not),  and  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  he  caused  much  Mer- 
riment at  Deacon  Bumham's  Store  by 
telling  of  the  Purchases  he  made  for  me 
in  Boston !  Truly,  Lady  Fortune,  whom 
I  deemed  my  Friend,  hath  dealt  most 
harshly  with  me,  and  when  I  sum  up 
the  Woes  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
me,  I  could  almost  wish  for  Death.  Ex- 
istence is  robbed  of  all  its  Joy,  and,  be- 
neath the  cold  Blast  of  Perfidiousness, 
all  Trust  in  Mankind  hath  been  de- 
stroyed. 

But,  longer  upon  my  Wretchedness  I 
cannot  dwell.  My  Brain  reels,  my 
nerveless  Hand  refuses  to  guide  the 
Pen.  With  an  almost  bursting  Heart 
I  bid  Farewell  forever  to  Happiness. 
Lamentable,  indeed,  is  the  Ending  of 
my  Wooing ! 
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** Another  on©— the  biggest  on  the 
plate,"  modestly  observes  Mr.  Cabot; 
and  his  wife  obediently  places  the  larg- 
est and  roundest  crumpet  before  him. 

**  These  are  really  very  nice — almost 
as  good  as  if  my  mother  had  made  them, " 
continues  the  gentleman,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

Mrs.  Cabot  rises  to  the  bait  immedi- 
ately, for  this  is  an  old,  familiar  griev- 
ance. 

**I  think,"  she  replies,  **that  your 
mother  is  the  very  worst  cook  I  ever 
had  the  misfortune  to  meet." 

**Your  candor  is  only  equalled  by 
your  superior  judgment,  my  dear,"  says 
Mr.  Cabot,  with  pretended  dignity, 
which  cannot  impose  upon  his  wife, 
and  as  they  both  break  into  laughter  she 
seizes  an  orange  from  a  dish  of  the 
golden  fruit  and  aims  it  at  his  head.  He 
catches  it  with  the  skill  of  a  base-ballist, 
tosses  a  kiss  in  return  with  his  fingers 
across  the  table,  and  proceeds  to  remove 
the  rind  and  eat  the  juicy  pulp.  It  need 
not  be  remarked  that  the  Cabots  are  a 
very  young  couple. 

**Are  n't  you  almost  through  break- 
fast ?"  asks  Mrs.  Cabot;  *'you  have  sat 
here  nearly  an  hour,  and  I  do  n*t  see 
any  signs  of  cessation." 

'^  I  am  lingering  over  this  pleasant  re- 
past," solemnly,  **  because  it  will  be 
long  before  I  ornament  your  table  with 
my  presence  again." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

**  Qroi  to  go  to  New  York  to-night  on 
biz,"  briskly. 

**  O,  dear!  for  how  long  this  time  ? " 
disconsolately. 

'*  It  may  be  four  years  and  it  may  be 
forever,"  chanted  to  the  air  of  Kathleen 
Mavoumeen. 

**  How  silly  yqu  are !" 

**  Perhaps  I  shall  take  you,  if  you  are 
a  good  girl." 

'*0  1  O  !— and  the  baby  ?"  deHght- 
edly. 

**0,  hang  the  baby !" 

*  *  John  Sebastian  Cabot ! ! !" 

"  I  only  meant,"  elaborately  explain 
ing,  *Hhat  you  could  hang  him  care- 
fully up  on  a  peg  in  your  cedar  closet, 
so  that  he  would  be  nice  and  warm  and 


comfortably  out  of  the  way  until  you 
come  back.  Or— or— "  insinuatingly, 
*'  you  might  get  my  mother  to  come  and 
take  care  of  him." 

*'  Yes,  I  guess  so,"  scornfully.  "  And 
find  him  full  of  paregoric  and  catnip  tea 
when  I  get  back.  No,  sir!  But  if  your 
sister  will  stay  here  with  him  and  the 
nurse  and  never  let  him  out  of  her  sight 
for  one  single  minute,  why,  I — I  '11  think 
of  it!" 

*'Well,  if  I  don't  get  to  the  office 
earlier  than  this,  my  boss  will  give  me 
the  great  American  bounce,"  says  Mr. 
Cabot,  and  rising,  he  leisurely  seeks  the 
hall.  His  outer  coat  is  donned,  his  hat 
given  the  very  latest  tip,  his  moustache 
receives  the  correct  twist,  and  he  walks 
down  the  front  steps,  unfolding  the 
morning  paper  as  he  goes.  A  thought 
strikes  him,  however,  and  he  looks  back 
to  see  his  wife  at  the  open  door,  distinctly 
pouting. 

**  What 's  the  matter,  Gladys?" 

**You  forgot  something,"  the  pout 
widening  to  a  smile. 

*'Eh?  Oh!"  and  he  returns,  takes  her 
in  his  arms  and  kisses  each  soft  cheek. 
Virtue  is  its  own  and  only  reward  in  this 
case,  for  Gladys  ungratefully  remarks, 
as  she  twists  away  from  him:  "How 
your  old  moustache  scratches  my  face  !"* 

*' A  kiss  without  a  moustache  is  like 
an  egg  without  salt,"  quotes  he,  and 
departs. 

*  *  >i(  >i(  * 

They  are  a  handsome  young  couple  as 
they  promenade  the  deck  of  the  New 
York  boat.  John  presents  to  Gladys, 
with  undisguised  satisfaction,  several 
gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  whom 
he  happens  to  meet,  and  the  little  lady 
rather  flirts  with  one  of  them.  Captain 
Cochrane  by  name,  blonde  by  nature, 
and  endowed  by  his  fairy  godmother 
with  the  gift  of  gab. 

*'No,  Mrs.  Cabot,"  he  says,  later  in 
the  evening — John  has  disappeared,  be- 
ing last  seen  with  an  iinlighted  cigar  in 
his  hand,  leaving  Gladys  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  moonlight,  the  salt  breeze, 
and  Captain  Cochrane's  society—  *  *  I  could 
love  but  once,  should  I  love  at  all,  but 
ah!  when  I  meet  my  ideal,  I  find  her 
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bound  by  chains  which  I  fear  cannot  be 
broken  I" 

**  Goodness  I  how  did  I  get  in  as  deep 
as  this?"  reflects  Gladys,  but  aloud  she 
only  says  sweetly,  **  It  is  so  chilly  I  must 
go  to  my  stateroom.  Would  you  mind 
finding  Mr.  Cabot  for  me?" 

The  captain  regrets  to  lose  his  attent- 
ive listener,  but  protests  it  is  no  trouble 
to  obey  her  commands.  When  John 
comes  strolling  in,  he  finds  Gladys  not 
so  engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  the  toi- 
lette, but  that  she  can  rehearse  the  cap- 
tain's tender  looks  and  gestures  for  her 
husband^s  edification.  Her  recital  is 
accompanied  by  much  laughter,  not- 
withstanding which,  Mr.  Cabot  sits 
gloomily  tugging  at  his  prized  mous- 
tache, without  a  smile  ;  and  he  presently 
falls  upon  the  fascinating  captain  and 
metaphorically  smites  him  hip  and 
thigh  ;  giving  most  unfiattering  ac- 
counts of  his  past  and  present  life. 
Gladys  only  replies,  **  I  should  n't  think 
you  would  introduce  such  a  man  to  me. 
Even  your  mother  would  know  better 
than  that  !"  and  goes  to  sleep  shortly, 
quite  satisfied  with  herself. 

But  later  she  wakes  from  a  troubled 
dream,  so  real  that  her  face  is  wet,  her 
pillow  is  wet  and  the  tears  still  stream- 
ing. The  wind  and  the  waves  outside 
tumultuously  call  to  each  other  and  the 
boat  is  rocking.  Her  baby,  the  round, 
soft  creature  that  always  sleeps  next  her 
heart,  where  is  he  and  how  fares  he  ? 
Has  she  not  just  seen  him,  a  piteous, 
woful  sight,  with  blackened  garments 
and  bleeding  flesh  ?  Did  she  not  hear 
his  piercing  cry,  **  Manmia  !"  prolonged 
and  repeated  again  and  again  ?  She 
rises  and  walks  the  narrow  floor  and 
sobs  unrestrainedly  as  her  vivid  dream 
returns  to  her,  with  her  face  pressed 
into  her  hands. 

'*I  say — what's  up?"  comes  in  a 
startled  voice  from  John,  who,  suddenly 
awakened,  rises  on  his  elbow  and  anxi- 
ously gazes  at  her  distressed  demeanor. 

"I  dreamed  the  baby  was  dreadfully 
burned  and  was  crying  for  me,"  is  all 
that  Gladys  can  answer,  with  gasps  and 
sobs  interrupting. 

Having  imparted  her  grief  causes  it  to 
lose  some  of  its  keenness.  John  quietly 
soothes  her  and  endeavors  to  induce  her 
to   rest   and  sleep  again;  but  no  more 


sleep  for  Gladys.     Her  dream  has  quite 
unnerved  her. 

'*  I  am  a  faithless,  unworthy  mother  I" 
sobs  she.  **  O,  why  did  you  ask  me  to 
come  with  you  and  leave  him? " 

'*  Because  I  am  a  miserable  sinner,  the 
chief  est  among  ten  thousand,"  acknowl- 
edges John  promptly.  **Now,  have  a 
little  common  sense,  Gladys.  You  flirted 
last  evening — your  conscience  reproached 
you  " — (Gladys  tosses  her  head)—**  you 
missed  the  baby  and  tried  to  make  your- 
self think  you  had  neglected  him— went 
to  bed  very  tired — and  your  nightmare 
was  the  inevitable  consequence.      See?" 

**No,  I  don't  see,"  stubbornly  says 
Gladys.  **  It  was  not  a  dream,  i]b  w^  a 
vision.  I  saw  him — saw  my  baby,  John ! 
And  I  am  going  straight  back  to  him  as 
fast  as  my  feet  can  carry  me !  " 

**I  think  you  had  not  better  try  to 
walk  it,  '*  says  John.  **  If  you  will  wait 
till  the  boat  gets  in,  I  will  pay  your  fare 
back  on  the  fast  train.  But  perhaps  you 
will  change  your  mind  by  morning." 

Deluded  man !  He  can  no  more  keep 
his  Gladys  from  flying  to  her  baby  than 
he  can  drain  off  Long  Island  Sound ;  and 
with  many  protests  he  seats  her  in  the 
parlor  car,  gives  her  a  new  book  and 
basket  of  fruit,  tips  the  porter — who 
thereafter  hovers  about  Gladjns,  becom- 
ing quite  a  nuisance  with  his  beneficent 
attentions — and  finally  leaves  her,  for 
business  is  business,  and  John  cannot 
return  with  his  pretty  little  wife,  muck 
as  he  would  like  to. 

How  slowly  pass  the  hours !  How  the 
train  drags  and  delays!  Gladys  hears 
one  gentleman  say  complacently  to- 
another,  **  There  is  but  one  faster  train 
than  this  in  the  world !  "  and  feels  like 
answering  him  wildly,  **  That  is  a  false- 
hood— there  are  none  slower  I  "  When 
her  patience  is  quite  exhausted  and  she 
feels  that  an  hysterical  burst  of  tears  is  im- 
minent, the  cars  roll  slowly  into  the  depot, 
and  she  bounds  from  her  seat,  droppings 
her  novel  and  tossing  back  her  soft  curls, 
which  have  escaped  from  their  fastening 
even  as  she  now  escapes  from  her  prison- 
car. 

She  foots  it  ever  fair  and  young; 

Her  locks  are  tied  in  haste, 
And  one  is  o'er  lier  shoulder  flung 

And  hangs  below  her  waist. 

Little  cares  she  for  discarded  literature 
or  dishevelled   tresses.     She   takes   the 
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first  carriage  she  sees,  and  tells  the  driver 
impatiently  to  huiry.  But  he  is  evi- 
dently in  lea^e  with  the  railroad,  for 
time  lags  and  eternity  has  commenced — 
it  seems  to  Gladys— before  she  reaches 
home. 

»  She  opens  the  door  with  her  latch-key, 
:and  stands  breathlessly.  No  coo  and 
.gurgle  of  baby-talk,  no  laughter,  no 
sound  of  a  lullaby,  not  even  what  would 
l)e  welcome  now,  a  child's  scream  of 
anguish.  Anything,  anything  but  this 
•dreadful,  intense  stillness. 

She  dares  not  advance.  Still  stand- 
ing as  if  paralyzed,  she  does  hear  a 
:sound.  It  is  a  step,  and  John^s  sister 
<x)mes  tripping  towards  her. 
I  '*Why,  Gladys!"  she  says  in  utter 
astonishment.  **  How  came  you  back 
so  soon,  and  where  is  John,  and  why 
did  n't  you  stay  longer,  and " 

"Tell  me,"  murmurs  Gladys,   **how 
is  the  baby  ?" 

**  O,  he 's  well.     He 's  asleep  now." 


**Did  he  not  get  burned?"  she 
falters. 

"Why,  yes,"  after  a  surprised  pause. 
"He  pulled  my  cup  of  tea  over,  and 
scalded  his  arm  slightly.  He  cried  for  you 
a  few  minutes,  but  mother  came  right 
over  and  bandaged  it  with  hamamelis, 
and  now  it  is  only  reddened  a  trifle." 

They  have  been  moving  towards  the 
nursery  while  speaking,  and  now  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  flower-like  child. 

"  But  how  did  you  know  about  the 
accident  ?"  asks  the  young  lady. 

Gladys  bows  herself  over  the  dainty 
crib ;  lighter  than  a  snowflake  falls  she 
takes  the  sleeping  child  into  her  tender 
arms;  his  even  breath  stirs  her  hair; 
her  kisses  like  dew  fall  softly,  softly, 
upon  his  silken  head  as  she  answers 
briefly,  "I  dreamed  it." 

"Well,"  contemptuously  remarks 
John's  sister,  "I  don't  think  such  a 
dream  as  that  is  worth  having." 

Eleanor  W.  F.  Bates. 
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BY   H.    E.    WARNER. 


Lawyer  Curtis  was  exceedingly  per- 
plexed. At  the  outset  he  had  shared  the 
almost  universal  belief  in  his  client's 
guilt.  The  admitted  facts,  indeed,  seem- 
ed to  leave  no  question  that  he  had  killed 
his  friend.  It  did  not  of  course  follow 
that  it  was  a  case  of  wilful  murder,  but 
no  palliation  or  explanation  had  as  yet 
been  shown.  It  was  conceivable  that 
the  killing  waa  accidental.  It  might 
have  been  in  self-defense,  or  in  the  heat 
of  such  sudden  passion  as  would  take 
away  the  element  of  premeditation.  Fail- 
ing in  all  these  points,  there  was  the 
possibility  that  the  prisoner  was  not  re- 
sponsible. Mr.  Curtis  realized  all  this 
as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  man  there  seemed 
very  small  probability  of  either  supposi- 
tion. 

This  had  not  interfered  with  his  un- 
dertaking the  defense.  He  was  a  tricky 
lawyer,  people  said,  willing  for  a  fee  to 
help  turn  rogues  and  criminals  loose 
upon  the  community.  Mr.  Curtis  did  not 
resent  this,  though  he  felt  it  to  be  some- 
what unjust     His  reputation  brought 


him  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  justifying  himself  to  his 
own  conscience.  His  mind  had  so  long 
been  engrossed  by  the  "artificial  reason" 
of  the  law,  that  he  failed  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  other  questions.  His  con- 
science was  perhaps  as  artificial  as  his 
mind,  but  he  had  a  conscience  neverthe- 
less. According  to  its  light  and  within 
the  scope  of  his  creed  of  ethics,  few  men 
were  more  scrupulous  than  he.  He  was, 
in  fact,  not  a  tricky  lawyer  after  all. 
If  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  defend 
himself,  he  would  have  said,  lightly,  that 
the  State's  Attorney  was  equally  ready 
for  no  different  consideration  to  convict 
the  innocent;  so  that  things  were  pretty 
well  balanced  after  all.  More  seriously 
his  argument  would  have  run  something 
like  this: 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
that  the  State  be  alwa3rs  required  to  make 
a  complete  and  absolute  demonstration 
of  the  guilt  of  anyone  it  prosecutes  for 
crime.  If  any  proof  less  than  this  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  case  where  the  probabilities 
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of  guilt  are  very  great,  it  may  also 
be  accepted  in  a  case  where  they  are 
very  small.  The  State  always  has  a 
great  advantage,  partly  in  its  wealth 
and  power,  and  yet  more  in  the  strong 
prejudices  of  the  community.  For  while 
the  presumption  of  the  law  is  that  a  man 
is  innocent,  the  presumption  of  the  com- 
munity is,  in  almost  every  case,  that  he 
is  guilty.  Moreover,  the  State  should 
always  be  required  to  adhere  to  its  forms 
of  procedure,  whatever  may  be  the  facts 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused. These  are  devised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community  itself.  It  is  a 
poor  philosophy  that  would  scuttle  a 
ship  because  there  are  felons  on  board. 
Criminals  may  conspire  against  the  law 
and  the  State,  and  lawyers  may  aid  them 
to  escape  their  just  deserts.  It  may  be 
a  matter  for  regret  that  they  should 
succeed,  but  not  a  reason  for  remorse. 
But  when  the  community  conspires  to- 
gether through  the  machinery  of  the 
law  to  destroy  the  innocent,  that  is  a 
crime  against  civilization  for  which  no 
forgiveness  can  be  sought.  It  is  an  un- 
pardonable sin.  The  fact  of  guilt,  there- 
fore, is  not  in  itself  a  justification  for 
punishment,  nor  is  it  yet  enough  that 
the  State  be  satisfied  of  such  guilt  The 
law  vindicates  its  right  to  infiict  the 
penalty  only  when  the  guilt  of  the  of- 
fender has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
or  question. 

This  was  Mr.  Curtis^s  attitude.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  was  right,  nor  would  I 
dare  affirm  that  he  was  wholly  in  the 
wrong.  I  give  it  merely  to  explain  how 
his  mind  was  affected  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case. 

His  first  care  was  to  learn  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances.  Not  content  with 
urging  his  client  to  tell  the  exact  and 
absolute  truth,  he  had  subjected  him  to 
the  most  searching  and  rigid  examina- 
tion. The  result  had  been  to  bring  him 
into  the  state  of  great  perplexity  I  have 
mentioned.  The  man  had  spoken  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  candor,  eon- 
firming  every  fact  on  which  the  prose- 
cution would  rely  and  giving  others  of 
which  the  State  had  as  yet  no  knowledge, 
which  seemed  infalliably  to  show  his 
guilt  In  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  Curtis 
had  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
innocence.     For  this  belief  there  was 


nothing  but  the  man's  word  and  his 
appearance.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt 
his  truth,  and  almost  equally  impossible 
to  doubt  that  he  had  killed  Fritz  Wein- 
gart.  There  was  but  one  conclusion 
left.  He  must  be  laboring  under  some 
strange  delusion.  He  had  somehow  com- 
mitted the  act  unawares.  Men  have 
done  such  things  in  sleep,  retaining  no 
memory  of  them  when  awake.  There 
is  what  may  be  called  a  waking  state, 
quite  analogous  to  the  somnambulistic 
state,  sharply  separated  from  the  normal 
one.  It  is  as  though  two  lives  go  on 
side  by  side.  Instances  of  this  are  well 
known,  though  extremely  rare.  But 
what  was  there  to  justify  this  hypothesis 
in  the  present  case  ?  Still  more  to  the 
point,  what  means  had  he  to  win  the 
jury  to  this  view  ?  The  prisoner  had 
never  exhibited  any  characteristics  that 
seemed  in  the  least  abnormal,  unless  his 
unusual  truthfulness  and  candor  could 
be  considered  such.  He  was  intelligent, 
industrious,  prudent,  kind-hearted  and 
a  faithful  workman.  He  admitted  that 
he  was  quick-tempered.  He  had  never 
had  any  serious  illness  or  injury,  had 
never  been  out  of  his  mind  or  walked 
in  his  sleep.  He  even  resented  a  little 
the  inquiries  made  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er there  was  any  taint  of  insanity  in 
his  family.  Here  again,  it  was  about  as 
hard  to  believe  that  the  deed  had  been  * 
done  unconsciously  as  it  was  to  accept 
the  prisoner's  naked  assertion,  contra- 
dicted by  every  known  fact,  that  he  had 
not  done  it  at  all. 

The  facts  brought  out  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  every  one  of  them  admitted,  were 
as  follows  :  The  prisoner,  August  Rein- 
kopf,  and  the  murdered  man,  Fritz 
Weingart,  were  friends  and  roomed  to- 
gether. On  the  night  of  the  murder 
they  had  got  into  an  altercation  and 
high  words  had  passed.  Afterward 
they  went  out  on  the  street,  and  at  about 
ten  o'clock  had  gone  into  a  saloon  where 
they  had  drunk  beer  (quantity  not 
stated),  and  had  sat  together  for  about 
half-an-hour.  They  left  arm  in  arm, 
apparently  in  good  feeling.  The  night 
was  dark  and  windy,  and  it  was  snow- 
ing hard.  The  streets  were  almost  en- 
tirely deserted.  They  went  northward 
for  a  block,  and  then  turned  toward  the 
west,  walking  against  the  wind,  on  the 
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left  side  of  the  street,  the  murdered  man 
on  the  inside,  or  nearest  to  the  buildings. 
A  policeman  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  carefully  observed  them  as 
they  passed  a  lamp.  They  were  still 
arm  in  arm,  but  he  could  not  see  their 
faces  or  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
A  moment  later  he  heard  a  scream,  and 
rushing  across  met  a  man  running  back 
toward  the  lamp  and  stopped  him.  The 
man  seemed  dazed  and  excited,  and  to 
the  hurried  questions  of  the  officer  an- 
swered rather  incoherently.  The  officer 
had  taken  him  in  custody,  and  upon 
search  a  pocket  knife  with  an  unusual 
blade,  long,  pointed,  very  strong,  and 
covered  with  blood,  was  found  open  in 
his  overcoat  pocket.  This  knife  was 
alleged  to  belong  to  the  prisoner,  but 
the  testimony  here  was  not  conclusive. 
These  facts,  it  will  be  seen,  while  lead- 
ing irresistibly  to  the  inference  that  the 
prisoner  had  committed  the  murder,  did 
not  present  any  adequate  motive  for  the 
deed.  It  was  evident  that  the  State 
would  make  it  appear  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  that  some- 
thing had  occurred  after  they  had  left 
the  saloon  to  stir  up  his  anger,  which 
would  be  easily  stirred  after  the  first 
quarrel  of  the  evening.  Still  it  did  not 
seem  to  make  a  case  of  premeditation, 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  accept  the  plea  of 
guilty  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 

This  plea  the  accused  absolutely  re- 
fused to  make.  It  was  not  true,  he 
said.  He  had  not  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  He  had  merely  drunk 
a  glass  of  beer.  The  quarrel  in  the  even- 
ing had  not  amounted  to  anything.  He 
had  been  a  little  warm  and  they  had 
talked  pretty  loud.  They  were  speaking 
in  German,  and  the  servant  girl  who 
overheard  them  probably  thought  the 
quarrel  much  more  serious  than  it  was. 
But  to  the  dismay  of  Mr.  Curtis,  his  ex- 
amination of  his  client  had  brought  out 
a  state  of  facts,  which  if  it  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  prosecution  would  be 
fatal.  They  furnished  apparently  all 
that  was  necessary  to  the  inference  of 
premeditated  murder,  a  clear  and  abun- 
dant motive. 

August  Reinkopf  was  a  well  educated 
and  intelligent  German  who  had  been  in 
this  country   about  three  years.  .  The 


murdered  man  had  been  here  scarcely 
more  than  a  week.  They  had  been 
friends  in  the  old  country,  both  of  them  be- 
ing graduated  from  the  Hoch  Schule^  but 
in  different  years.  August  spoke  English 
about  as  well  as  German,  but  when  with 
his  countrymen  inclined  a  little  to  his. 
mother  tongue.  Fritz  spoke  only  Ger- 
man. Before  leaving  home  August  had 
been  betrothed  to  Elsie  Varek.  He  had 
been  industrious  apd  frugal  and  had 
saved  his  money,  with  the  usual  thrift 
of  his  countrymen  until  it  seemed  pru- 
dent to  send  for  his  sweetheart.  There 
had  not  been  a  great  deal  of  sentiment 
between  them.  They  liked  each  other, 
it  was  a  good  match,  and  they  were- 
waiting,  faithful  but  not  impatient,  un« 
til  the  proper  time  came  for  them  to 
marry.  Few  letters  had  passed,  Elsie 
in  particular  being  a  poor  correspond- 
ent. When  August  learned  that  Fritz 
was  about  to  come  over,  he  thought  it. 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  Elsie  to  come 
with  him,  and  so  it  was  arranged.  No 
thought  of  impropriety  had  suggested  it- 
self to  any  of  them.  Fritz  and  Elsie 
were  also  old  friends.  On  his  part,  in- 
deed, there  was  warm  admiration  which 
might  have  been  something  more  but 
for  the  fact  that  she  was  already  be- 
trothed to  another.  That  which  hap- 
pened was  as  surprising  and  unexi>ected 
to  him  and  Elsie  as  to  August.  It  was: 
before  the  day  of  cheap  steamer  passage, 
and  the  long,  dull,  lonesome  voyage  had 
brought  them  together  in  a  close  com- 
panionship. It  was  the  old  story  of 
Launcelot  and  Guinevere  but  without 
its  scandal.  There  were  no  pledges. 
Elsie  still  felt  bound  to  August  and  she 
would  loyally  fulfill  her  duty  to  him. 
Fritz  did  not  urge  her  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  merely  a  revelation  and  a  tacit 
acknowledgment. 

August  was  not  long  in  finding  out 
the  state  of  things.  At  first  he  was, 
naturally  enough,  angry,  but  as  he 
thought  it  over  he  could  see  how  it  came 
about  and  did  not  blame  them.  The 
pain  was  not  so  acute  as  it  would  once 
have  been ;  but  the  failure  of  plans,  cher- 
ished for  years,  about  which  all  the 
forces  of  life  have  gathered,  can  only  be  a 
terrible  disappointment.  The  man  rose 
to  the  occasion.  He  not  only  released 
Elsie  from  her  engagement,  but  when 
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she  refused,  he  told  her  that  he  himself 
had  found  somehody  that  he  liked  better, 
and  she  had  then  gladly  accepted  her 
freedom.  All  this  he  told  the  lawyer  in 
a  matter-of-fact  way  without  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  take  credit  to  himself, 
quite  i:|nconscious  that  there  was  any- 
thing heroic  or  magnanimous  in  his  act. 
The  three  remained  good  friends  as  al- 
ways. August  had  helped  Fritz  to  get 
into  employment,  and,  until  he  should  be 
in  circumstances  to  marry,  Elsie  had  gone 
into  service. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  much  disturbed  by 
this  narration.  If  he  had  been  a  less 
experienced  and  acute  lawyer  he  would 
have  said  simply  that  his  client  was 
trying  to  impose  upon  him  and  that  the 
apparent  candor  was  the  result  of  almost 
preternatural  cunning.  But  the  whole 
manner  and  air  of  the  prisoner  indicated 
the  most  absolute  simplicity  and  truth- 
fulness. He  understood  perfectly  the 
bearing  of  these  facts.  ^^I  don^t  suppose 
you  will  believe  me,  Mr.  Curtis,"  he  had 
said.  **  You  will  think  I  was  jealous  of 
Fritz." 

'*It  does  not  matter  wJiat  I  think,  but 
what  the  jury  thinks,"  was  the  reply. 

'^  Yes,"  he  said,  shutting  his  teeth  and 
drawing  a  long  breath,  *  ^  I  shall  not  blame 
them." 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  no  hope  of 
acquittal. 

**But  you  have  not  told  this  to  any- 
body, have  you  ?  You  must  not.  And  do 
not  talk  to  any  one  except  in  my  pres- 
ence. We  must  keep  this  from  the  pro- 
secution. If  that  ever  gets  before  the 
jury  you  are  gone." 

'^  But  suppose  they  ask  me  about  it  ?" 

The  lawyer  gazed  in  blank  astonish- 
ment Evidently  the  man  would  not 
shrink  from  telling  the  whole  matter, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  it  would  de- 
stroy his  small  chance  df  escape. 

**  You  are  not  obliged  to  tell  anything 
that  will  criminate  yourself,"  he  ex- 
plained. **  You  only  have  to  keep  still. 
No  one  but  Elsie  Varek  knows  about  it, 
and  we  must  keep  her  away." 

His  face  did  not  brighten  at  the  sug- 
gestion. At  last  he  said,  as  if  in  answer 
to  his  own  thoiight  rather  than  to  his 
lawyer: 

**  No,  I  do  not  want  to  die — not  in 
that  way,  anyhow — but  I  could  not  carry 


it  out.     I  have  been  brought  up  to  tell 
the  truth." 

A  single  circumstance,  indeed,  sug- 
gested an  explanation  and  line  of  de- 
fence. There  was  a  narrow  opening 
between  two  buildings  running  back  to- 
the  centre  of  the  block,  where  it  en- 
tered an  alley  running  at  right  angles 
to  it.  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
a  person  concealed  at  the  mouth  of  this 
passage  to  have  dealt  the  blow  and  to- 
have  made  his  escape  by  the  back  way. 
It  was  just  at  this  point  that  Fritz, 
screaming  ''  Mein  Qott,  August  !"  and 
flinging  up  his  hands,  had  fallen  on  his 
back.  August,  however,  had  seen  no 
one  and  heard  no  sound.  ''  I  did  not 
know  what  had  happened,"  he  said. 
*'  I  stooped  over  him  and  then  I  felt  the 
warm  blood  on  my  hand.  I  was  scared 
and  started  back  after  some  one  to  help 
me,  and  then  the  policeman  arrested 
me." 

But  who  should  have  lain  in  wait  for 
the  victim,  and  for  what  possible  motive? 
Not  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  certain- 
ly. Revenge  ?  He  had  hardly  any  ac- 
quaintances in  the  city  ;  and  so  far  as 
August  knew  he  had  no  enemies,  and 
had  had  no  dispute  with  any  one  but 
himself.  But,  beyond  all,  how  could 
the  fatal  knife,  August  Beinkopf  s,  come 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  else  ? 

On  the  whole  there  were  but  two 
things  to  be  said.  Either  the  accused 
was  undertaking  the  most  consummate 
game  of  deceit  that  Mr.  Curtis  had  ever 
seen  played,  or  there  had  been  some 
temporary  eclipse  of  reason  which  left 
no  memory  of  the^  act.  And  this  last, 
with  the  evidence  all  against  it,  was 
that  to  which  the  lawyer  seemed  to  be 
driven.  In  every  way  it  was  a  hopeless 
case.  Both  lawyer  and  client  felt  that 
it  could  have  but  one  end,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain  that  Mr.  Curtis  urged  his  client 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. 

II. 

As  this  story  concerns  itself  chiefly 
with  the  mental  state  and  experiences  of 
the  prisoner,  and  the  impression  he  made 
upon  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact,  I  shall  give  but  a  brief 
summary  of  the  trial.  The  lawyer  ad- 
hered to  the  theory  of  unconscious  ao- 
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tion,  and  as  the  best  thing  to  do  under 
the  circumstances  concluded  to  try  the 
effect  on  the  jury  of  that  marvelous 
candor  which  had  so  wrought  upon 
himself.  Under  the  law  the  defendant 
was  allowed  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  Mr.  Curtis  had  him  repeat  his  story, 
including  his  relations  with  EUsie  Varek. 
Whether  it  was  a  prudent  thing  to  do  is 
s,  question  only  for  lawyers.  It  was  in 
any  event  but  a  forlorn  hope. 

He  told  it  in  the  same  way,  with  per- 
haps an  added  solemnity  and  a  still 
more  careful  exactness.  At  times  h^ 
•commented  on  it,  showing  that  he  fully 
realized  how  unfavorable  it  was  to  him. 
The  same  air  of  perplexity  was  in  it,  the 
same  anxiety  to  find  the  clew  to  the 
mystery,  not  so  much  because  his  own 
safety  was  involved  as  because  his  mind 
was  harassed  and  weary  of  the  pro- 
longed suspense.  His  appearance  and 
manner  did  not  fail  to  make  a  profound 
impression.  The  District  Attorney  was 
utterly  astounded  and  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  his  opponent  should  per- 
mit his  client  to  tell  such  a  story.  Elsie 
Varek  was  called  to  confirm  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  herself.  Only  one  thing 
Mr.  Curtis  thought  it  best  to  conceal,  for 
A  reason  we  shall  presently  see.  The 
prosecution  had  failed  to  identify  clearly 
the  knife  as  belonging  to  the  defendant 
With  great  adroitness,  at  the  proper 
moment,  Mr.  Curtis  had  interrupted  the 
narrative,  and  by  a  series  of  questions 
had  skilfully  led  his  client  around  this 
dangerous  point  in  the  evidence. 

As  to  the  main  line  of  defense,  Mr. 
Curtis  was  fully  prepared,  and  made  all 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  out  of  his 
material,  by  hypothetical  questions  to  a 
jiumberof  physicians;  and  from  medical 
works  he  drew  out  testimony  to  show 
that  one  might,  even  in  the  waking 
state,  commit  an  act  of  which  he  was 
wholly  unconscious.  This  is  less  com- 
mon than  in  the  sleeping  state,  but  not 
very  infrequent.  There  is  no  indication 
of  insanity  in  the  ordinary  sense.  All 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  seem  normal, 
but  at  a  given  time  the  person  affected 
passes  into  a  different  consciousness. 
For  the  time  being  he  becomes  some- 
body else.  The  return  of  his  normal 
state  is  sudden  and  carries  with  it  ab- 
solutely no  memory  of  the  other. 


Mr.  Curtis's  argument  to  the  jury  was 
the  great  effort  of  his  life,  and  was  long 
remembered  and  talked  of.  It  took  two 
days  to  deliver  it,  and  of  course  I  could 
not  if  I  tried,  and  if  it  were  desirable, 
give  much  idea  of  it.  He  considered  the 
question  of  somebody  else  having  com- 
mitted the  murder.  He  showed  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  one  standing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  passage  to  deal  the  blow 
and  escape  in  the  darkness.  The  jury 
would  remember  the  testimony  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  cut.  It  had  been  made  in 
the  left  breast  a  little  below  the  nipple, 
and  the  edge  of  the  knife  turned  out- 
ward. The  blow  must  have  been  deliv- 
ered from  the  left,  that  is,  the  side  next 
to  the  alley.  One  walking  on  the  right 
side,  arm  in  arm  with  the  murdered 
man,  could  not  have  delivered  such  a 
stroke.  With  the  blade  turned  outward, 
at  almost  any  angle  at  which  it  could 
have  been  held,  it  would  have  closed  on 
the  hand  of  the  striker.  The  spring 
was  weak,  as  they  had  noticed,  and  he 
showed  by  many  experiments  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  strike  so  forcible  a  blow  as 
that  must  have  been,  without  shutting 
the  blade.  It  must  necessarily  be  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  blade  should  press 
backward  against  the  handle.  A  fatal 
blow  could  have  been  struck  from  the 
right.  But  the  cut  would  have  been 
made  at  a  different  point  and  would 
have  entered  the  body  at  a  different 
angle.  They  must  therefore  assume  that 
Reinkopf  had,  during  that  second  in 
which  they  were  lost  to  the  polioeman^s 
sight,  disengaged  his  arm  and  passed  to 
the  other  side  to  deal  the  blow.  Would 
one  intent  on  such  an  act,  if  in  his 
normal  condition,  do  something  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  his  victim 
when  it  was  quite  unnecessary  f  Only 
an  instant  before,  the  men  had  been  arm 
in  arm,  walking  without  any  sign  of 
anger  or  excitement.  There  had  been 
no  time  for  a  quarrel,  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  struggle.  The  jury  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  was  not  urging  the  view 
that  somebody  else  had  committed  the 
murder,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  remove  any  possible  doubt  on  that 
point  The  mere  fact  that  the  defendant 
refused  to  claim  that  somebody  else 
did  it  would  count  for  nothing.  If  he 
had  desired  to  manufacture  a  defense  it 
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would  be  extremely  easy  to  say  that 
somebody  had  struck  the  blow  and  then 
Tan  down  the  alley.  His  refusal  to  claim 
this  must  go  to  show  the  truthfulness 
of  the  defendant.  He  himself  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  client  had 
committed  the  act,  but  all  the  circum- 
.istances  went  to  show  that  he  had  done  it 
unconsciously.  Why  had  he  not  thrown 
the  knife  into  the  street  or  down  the  al- 
ley ?  Days  would  probably  have  passed 
hefore  it  was  found,  and  the  chances  were 
that  it  would  never  have  been  identi- 
•fled.  Nor  did  it  clearly  appear  that  the 
knife  belonged  to  the  accused.  The 
servant  girl  had  testified  that  she  had 
often  seen  such  a  looking  knife  in  his 
Toom,  but  she  could  not  swear  this  was 
the  one. 

**But  it  was  my  knife,  Mr.  Curtis," 
interrupted  the  prisoner. 

If  Mr.  Curtis  was  disconcerted  by  this 
lie  gave  little  sign.  If  it  swept  away 
4my  doubts  as  to  who  had  done  the  deed, 
it  rather  strengthened  the  defense  of  in- 
sanity. Was  it  not  very  strange  that 
this  man  should  have  carried  away  with 
Jiim  the  bloody  evidence  of  his  act  ? 
And  why  did  he  run  back  into  the  light 
;and  the  arms  of  a  policeman  instead  of 
stealing  quietly  down  the  passage?  Why 
•did  he  interrupt  his  counsel  to  volunteer 
a  statement  apparently  so  damaging  to 
him  ?  Was  he  so  eager  for  death  that 
he  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  seek  a 
scaffold  ?  He  had  persisted  in  telling 
those  facts  as  to  his  previous  life  and 
his  relations  to  Elsie  Varek,  which  were 
wholly  unknown  to  the  State.  He,  as  a 
lawyer,  had  warned  him  of  the  danger 
in  vain.  **  Facing  a  disgraceful  and 
terrible  death  he  has  stood  up  calmly  to 
tell  you  the  precise  story  that  he  told 
•me  in  private  and  which  no  cross-exam- 
ination could  make  him  swerve  or  vary 
Irom.  And  yet  this  man,  so  transparent- 
ly simple  and  open,  offering  an  example 
•of  candor  such  as  the  world  has  rarely 
-seen,  counting  his  life  nothing  if  any 
sacrifice  of  truth  were  necessary  to  save 
it,  nevertheless,  if  he  did  consciously  kill 
Fritz  Weingart,  persists  in  a  wicked  lie 
that  he  must  know  cannot  do  him  a 
particle  of  good." 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  ar- 
•gument.  The  lawyer  made  his  points 
with    great    clearness,    with    abundant 


repetition  and  illustration,  with  vast  in- 
genuity, with  grace  of  expression,  some- 
times with  impassioned  eloquence.  In 
spite  of  the  improbabilities  and  weak- 
nesses of  his  theory  he  had  come  thor- 
oughly to  believe  in  it  as  the  only  thing 
which  could  reconcile  such  contradict- 
ory facts.  As  he  had  convinced  him- 
self, so  it  seems  he  had  finally  convinced 
his  client.  As  he  developed  this  line  of 
reasoning  the  painful  perplexity  of  the 
prisoner  began  to  yield.  His  face  was 
an  open  book.  Now  it  was  a  look  of 
wonder  or  of  incredulity,  and  then  the 
calm  satisfaction  that  indicated  a  solu- 
tion in  his  own  mind  of  the  diflBculty. 
From  his  own  standpoint  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  he  should  conclude  that  he  had 
in  some  way  struck  the  blow  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  and  so  had  retained 
no  memory  of  it. 

Judge  D.  had  had  a  wide  experience 
with  criminals,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  on 
the  bench.  He  was  puzzled,  like  every- 
body else,  with  the  contradictory  facts 
of  the  case.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  demeanor  of  the  prisoner,  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  real  author  of  the  crime.  That 
he  had  unconsciously  killed  the  man  he 
could  not  believe,  and  was  inclined  to 
think  the  theory  that  Mr.  Curtis  had  re- 
jected, of  some  person  standing  in  the 
alley  and  escaping  unobserved,  was  the 
true  one.  There  were  difficulties  every 
way,  but  it  did  not  seem  unlikely  that 
the  prisoner  in  his  sudden  fright  and 
confusion  might  have  unconsciously 
drawn  the  knife  from  the  breast  of  his 
friend  and  dropped  it  in  his  own  pocket. 

The  prosecuting  attorney,  as  I  have 
said,  was  considerably  disconcerted  at 
the  defence.  How  they  should  be  will- 
ing to  run  the  risk  of  conviction  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree  after  his  expressed 
willingness  to  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  of 
the  lesser  crime,  he  could  not  conceive. 
But  he  treated  the  openness  and  candor 
of  the  accused  as  a  cunning  scheme, 
concocted  between  him  and  his  counsel, 
to  strengthen  the  absurd  theory  of  in- 
sanity. For  three  years  the  accused 
had  been  regarded  as  an  unusually  in- 
telligent man.  It  was  only  after  Fritz 
Weingart  had  superseded  him  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  girl  to  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  engaged,  and  after  a  direct 
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quarrel  with  him,  that  his  douhle  con- 
scioiisness  or  unconscious  cerebration  or 
insanity  had  been  developed.  His  ap- 
parent friendship  had  been  a  blind.  He 
had  simply  been  waiting  his  opportun- 
ity. If  it  was  finally  in  a  blundering 
way  that  he  had  committed  the  crime, 
it  was  just  what  usually  happened  in 
such  cases,  and  it  was  in  this  fact  that 
the  safety  of  the  community  lay.  Mur- 
der was  sure  to  be  detected.  In  this  case 
the  detection  followed  more  swiftly  than 
usual.  As  to  the  knife,  the  prisoner 
conceded  it  to  be  his,  because  the  State 
had  already  proved  it.  It  was  cheap 
candor.  The  fact  that  it  was  found  in 
his  pocket  indicated  his  deep  cunning. 
He  was  carrying  it  to  some  place  where 
he  could  effectually  conceal  it,  not 
counting  on  his  sudden  arrest. 

The  charge  of  the  judge  was  exceed- 
ingly favorable  to  the  accused.  Mr. 
Curtis  was  greatly  encouraged  and  the 
by-standers  as  evidently  disappointed. 
Nevertheless  the  jury  after  a  short  de- 
liberation brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  d^ree.  Beinkopf 
turned  a  shade  paler,  but  showed  neither 
surprise  nor  disappointment  He  had 
expected  no  other  result,  and  after  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  that  he  had  killed  his 
friend  he  probably  desired  no  other. 
While  he  could  not  recall  the  circum- 
stances, much  less  any  motive  that  had 
led  him  to  the  act,  with  the  conviction 
that  he  had  committed  it  came  also  re- 
morse and  a  desire  to  expiate  the  wrong. 

He  would  not  allow  his  lawyer  to  ask 
a  new  trial.  *  *  I  have  had  trial  enough, " 
he  said.  '^  It  is  too  hard.  I  cannot  stand 
it.  You  say  I  killed  Fritz.  I  think  so  too, 
now.  I  did  n^t  think  so,  but  I  do  n't  see 
how  else  it  could  be.  I  am  satisfied.''  The 
judge  would  have  granted  it  on  almost 
any  kind  of  showing,  feeling  certain  as 
he  did  that  there  was  some  mistake  be- 
ing made.  Still  it  did  not  seem  likely 
that  a  different  verdict  would  be  reached 
unless  new  evidence  was  in  some  way 
discovered.  As  the  case  stood,  nothing 
was  left  for  him  but  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  Tears  gathered  in 
his  eyes  as  he  did  it,  and  he  was  greatly 
overcome.  The  bystanders  at  last  were 
touched  and  some  of  them  wept  aloud. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  was  much  less 
satisfied  with  his  logic  than  he  had  been, 


and  began  to  adopt  Mr.  Curtis's  theory. 
The  condemned  man  was  the  calmest 
person  in  the  crowded  court-room.  Teara 
came,  but  they  were  in  response  to  the 
distress  of  the  judge  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  spectators,  and  not  through  self- 
pity  or  fear. 

"I  thank. you.  Judge,"  he  said.  **I 
know  you  can't  help  it  I  am  sure  you 
have  been  very  kind  to  me."  Then 
looking  upon  the  awed  and  tearful 
crowd,  **My  friends,  it  is  all-  right  I 
thank  you  all  for  your  sympathy." 

There  was  but  one  thing  more  that 
could  be  done.  Judge,  district  attorney, 
some  of  the  jury  and  many  prominent 
citizens  joined  in  a  petition  for  pardon. 
As  might  be  supposed,  however,  the 
case  presented  by  the  record  being  a 
very  strong  one  against  the  prisoner, 
the  governor  refused  to  interfere. 

To  the  ordinary  mind,  full  of  busy 
schemes  and  plans  for  future  good,  in 
the  many  active  and  fruitful  years  which 
people  are  so  sure  remain  to  them,  the 
condition  of  one  condemned  to  die  at  the 
hands  of  the  law  is  inconceivable.  To 
the  sick,  ofttimes  the  restraint  which 
comes  from  their  own  weakness,  the 
irksomeness  of  inactivity,  is  harder  to 
bear  than  all  the  agonies  of  pain  and 
disease.  This  is  but  the  beginning  with 
the  prisoner.  Withdrawn  from  all  the 
interests  of  the  world,  having  no  longer 
any  part  in  humanity,  destined  at  a 
fixed  hour  to  have  the  poor  remnants 
of  his  pale  and  shadowy  life  choked 
out  of  him  at  the  hands  of  the  race 
of  which  he  was  once  a  part,  he  must 
coimt  the  days  and  hours  that  remain 
to  him  till  that  agonizing  moment 
when  he  shall,  before  the  unpitying 
eyes  of  the  community  he  has  wronged^ 
writhe  out  that  wretched  existence,  to 
which  he  yet  as  an  animal  clings.  All 
crime  probably  has  an  element  of  insan- 
ity in  it  There  is  something  abnormal 
and  unbalanced,  there  is  no  sense  of 
proportion,  no  idea  of  values.  All  things 
are  seen  through  a  refracting  medium 
which  strangely  distorts  and  falsifies 
them.  But  under  the  strain  of  prison 
life  the  sanest  mind  cannot  long  retain 
its  tone. 

Memory  and  imagination  both  began 
to  play  the  prisoner  false.  He  had  no 
dread  nor  fear  of  death.      Commonly 
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this  is  strongest  with  those  whose 
lives  are  least  worth  preserving.  By 
this  standard  he  ought  to  have  heen  so- 
licitous for  that  life  that  had  no  further 
use.  But  in  fact  now  that  the  world  had 
nothing  more  in  it  for  him,  his  chief 
Anxiety  was  to  get  out  of  it.  The  day 
for  his  execution  had  heen  fixed  as  far 
Ahead  as  possihle,  the  judge  hoping  that 
something  might  in  the  meantime  be  de- 
veloped. This,  too,  the  prisoner  accepted 
patiently,  but  bore  it  only  as  a  part  of 
his  punishment.  Now  that  his  reason 
had  been  convinced,  he  began  to  remem- 
ber the  details  of  his  crime.  He  seemed 
to  recall  the  fierce  anger  and  jealousy 
upon  which  his  mind  was  brooding  when 
lie  and  Fritz  walked  out  of  the  saloon 
into  the  storm.  The  whole  scene  re-ar- 
ranged itself  again  as  pictured  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  He  thought  it 
very  strange  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  recall  this  when  he  talked  with  Mr. 
Curtis  or  upon  the  trial.  His  second 
state  of  consciousness  must  have  re- 
turned to  him,  he  thought.  Again  and 
again  as  he  lay  at  night  in  a  half -doze 
he  lived  over  that  last  act  in  the  dread- 
ful tragedy.  He  felt  the  warm  blood  on 
his  hand  and  sat  up  on  his  couch  in  a 
cold  sweat.  Often  and  often  the  mur- 
dered man  stood  before  him  and  pointed 
to  the  wound  in  his  side.  Often  and 
often  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning 
poor  pretty  Elsie  stood  pale  and  white 
by  his  couch  and  reproached  him  for 
slaying  her  lover. 

He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  trial. 
Bhe  had  once  come  to  the  prison,  but 
feeling  that  the  interview  must  be  very 
painful  to  her  he  had  refused  to  see  her. 
He  did  not  know  that  from  first  to  last 
she  had  steadfastly  believed  in  his  inno- 
cence, that  in  his  extremity  she  had 
turned  to  him  again  with  a  great  yearn- 
ing and  sympathy,  remembering  all  the 
old  happy  life  and  love  in  the  Father- 
land. 

And  now  the  time  which  should  re- 
lease him  from  all  was  near— three 
weeks,  two  weeks,  one  week,  next  Fri- 
•day,  to-morrow.  Then  glimmered  in 
the  east  the  dawn  of  the  last  day.  He 
liad  before  called  Mr.  Curtis  and  ar- 
ranged the  small  matters  that  still 
needed  to  be  looked  after.  His  little 
savings,  a  few  hundred  dollars  beyond 


the  expenses  of  the  trial,  were  to  go  to 
Elsie;  and  to  the  lawyer  he  handed  a 
brief  letter  to  her  in  German  text.  All 
was  done.  On  that  last  night  he  had 
slept  peacefully,  and  arose  calm  and  al- 
most happy.  He  ate  not  more  sparingly 
than  usually,  made  his  toilet  carefully 
and  waited  for  the  prison  door  to  open, 
though  it  was  only  upon  the  grave. 

Last  of  all  he  stood  on  the  fatal  plat- 
form. The  final  words  were  spoken.  To 
the  surprise  of  many  he  had  said,  *  *  I  think 
I  killed  Fritz.  I  did  not  think  so  at  the 
trial.  I  did  not  mean  to  lie  about  it.  It 
must  have  been  as  Mr.  Curtis  said. 
Sometimes  I  seem  to  remember  about  it, 
and  then  it  all  goes.  I  must  have  done 
it.  I  can^t  see  any  other  way,  but  it  is 
like  a  dream.     I  am  satisfied.*' 

He  shook  hands  with  the  Sheriff,  who 
was  very  pale  and  visibly  trembled. 
August  was  without  a  tremor. 

**Don't  feel  bad,''  he  said.  **You 
can't  help  it." 

The  black  cap  was  drawn ;  everything 
was  ready.  There  was  a  momentary 
pause  and  an  intense  thrill  shot  through 
the  spectators  and  grew  into  a  dread- 
ful shudder  as  the  officer  felt  for  his 
handkerchief  to  give  the  fatal  signal. 
Far  off  a  great  bell  booms  out  a  single 
stroke.     It  is  precisely  one  o'clock. 

III. 

On  the  night  before  the  execution  a 
man  lay  dying  in  one  of  the  wards  of 
Bellevue  Hospital.  He  had  undertaken 
to  cross  a  crowded  street  during  an  unus- 
ual jam  of  vehicles.  Under  most  circum- 
stances the  crossing  of  some  Of  the  streets 
of  New  York  is  attended  with  risk.  To 
save  time  he  had  sprung  across  the  tracks 
ahead  of  a  car  and  stood  between  it  and  a 
heavy  truck  going  the  other  way.  The 
driver  had  reined  his  horses  out  to  clear 
the  car,  but  while  the  front  wheels  had 
drawn  away  from  the  track,  a  long 
heavy  timber  trailing  behind,  and  act- 
ing like  a  lever,  kept  slewing  the  hind 
wheels  inward.  The  man  found  him- 
self unexpectedly  between  the  two.  He 
might  have  edged  along  the  car  to  the 
rear  of  it,  but  he  still  thought  the  wheel 
of  the  truck  would  draw  out  enough  to 
let  him  through.  The  car-driver,  see- 
ing the  danger,  stopped  and  shouted  to 
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tlie  truckman,  who  in  the  babel  of 
sounds  heard  nothing  and  kept  on.  The 
wheel  kept  drawing  out  a  few  inches 
and  then  slipping  back  on  the  wet  and 
muddy  stones.  Suddenly  as  the  man 
still  slid  along  with  his  back  to  the  car 
the  wheel  gripped  him  and  held  him 
fast.  On  came  the  great  remorseless 
hub,  only  a  few  inches  from  the  car.  It 
caught  him  about  the  hips,  crushing  and 
mangling  him  most  horribly.  After 
hours  of  unconsciousness  he  revived  so 
far  fus  to  understand  what  had  happened. 
He  inquired  the  day  and  the  hour. 

** Shall  I  get  well?"  he  asked  of  the 
physician  in  attendance. 

**  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope," 
was  the  evasive  answer.  He  lay  for 
some  time,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  struggling  with  some  strongly  dis- 
quieting thought 

**Then  you  think  that  I  will  not  get 
well,"  he  said.  "How  long  shall  I 
live?" 

**The  chances  are  very  much  against 
you.  You  may  live  a  day  or  two,  but 
I  cannot  promise  that." 

The  doctor  suspected  that  there  was 
some  burden  on  the  man^s  conscience. 
He  would  not  as  yet  urge  him  to  confess, 
letting  things  take  their  own  course. 
The  injured  man  was  well  known  to  the 
police  for  many  petty  offenses,  a  rogue 
and  a  thief.  The  doctor  now  suspected 
that  he  was  guilty  of  deeper  crime. 

He  did  not  again  become  unconscious 
but  his  mind  wandered,  wavering  be- 
tween the  present  with  its  fearful  suffer- 
ings and  the  past  with  its  wretched 
associations.  At  times  he  chuckled  to 
himself  at  the  recollection  of  some  stroke 
of  cunning  by  which  he  had  evaded 
the  police  or  gained  an  advantage  over 
some  fellow-man.  His  profanity  was 
horrible.  By  and  by,  he  dropped  into 
a  troubled  sleep,  under  the  influence  of 
the  opiates  he  had  taken.  Again  he 
awoke  screaming,  with  a  countenance 
suffused  with  terror,  and  to  the  tor- 
ments of  the  present  was  added  a  dread 
of  what  the  future  might  have  in  store. 

**How  long  have  I  to  live  now,  doc- 
tor? "  he  asked  again. 

'*  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  do 
or  say,"  replied  the  physician,  **donot 
delay." 

**  But  if  I  should  get  well? " 


**  I  promise  you  faithfully  I  will  keep 
your  secret."  He  was  quite  safe  in  say- 
ing it.  He  knew  that  the  man's  life  was 
measured  by  a  few  hours  at  most. 

The  Erst  light  of  morning  was  begin- 
ning to  steal  into  the  room. 

**  This  is  the  10th  of  October? " 

The  doctor  nodded. 

**  August  Beinkopf  is  to  be  hanged 
to-day." 

The  doctor  was  startled.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  physicians  called  at  the  trial 
and  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
case.  He  had  also  been  impressed  with 
the  demeanor  of  the  accused  at  the  trial,, 
and  was  inclined  to  think  him  innocent. 
Was  he  here  about  to  find  some  clew  U> 
that  mystery? 

"I  shall  not  be  there  to  see  him 
hang." 

**No,  you  will  never  leave  this  roon^ 
alive." 

''I  killed  that  man.  I  killed  Fritsc 
Weingart,  but  the  other  was  the  one  I 
meant  to  kill." 

Then  with  many  breaks  and  interrup- 
tions, he  told  a  strange  story.  He  had 
known  August  Beinkopf  for  two  or 
three  years.  He  came  from  the  same 
part  of  Germany,  but  they  first  got 
acquainted  in  New  York.  They  had  been 
good  friends  at  one  time,  but  Beinkopf 
after  awhile  began  to  avoid  him,  and 
finally  would  hardly  speak  to  him  at  all. 
He  meant  to  pay  him  off  some  time, 
when  he  got  a  good  chance.  A  week  or 
so  before  the  murder  he  was  at  Castle 
Garden.  He  had  been  drinking  a  good 
deal,  and  was  not  quite  himself.  He 
noticed  a  pretty  German  girl,  evidently 
just  landed,  standing  by  herself  looking 
around.  He  had  slipped  up  behind  her 
and  suddenly  snatched  a  kiss.  The  girl 
screamed,  and  in  an  instant  August 
Beinkopf  sprang  forward-.-he  had  not 
noticed  him  before — and  gave  him  a  blow 
that  sent  him  reeling  back  against  the 
wall.  He  drew  a  knife  and  rushed  for- 
ward, but  a  policeman  caught  him  by 
the  collar  and  carried  him  off.  Then  he 
swore  vengeance,  but  he  had  to  wait  his 
time.  One  night,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  murder,  he  had  gone  to  the  lodgings 
of  Beinkopf  and  the  murdered  man, 
knowing  they  were  out  He  had  noticed 
a  peculiar  knife  on  the  stand,  and 
thought  it  might  come  handy,  and  had 
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carried  it  off.  He  did  not  know  which 
of  the  men  it  belong^  to,  but  he  knew 
if  he  happened  to  U8e  it  on  Reinkopf 
that  suspicion  would  be  apt  to  attach  to 
the  other.  He  had  nothing  against 
Weingart  except  that  he  was  the  other^s 
friend,  but  such  suspicion  would  stand 
Jiini  in  good  stead. 

On  that  particular  night  he  had  seen 
the  men  come  out  of  the  saloon  arm  in 
arm.  He  knew  the  route  they  would^ 
take  home.  He  hurried  on  as  fast  as 
he  could,  turned  into  the  alley  and  up 
the  narrow  passage,  and  crouched  against 
the  wall.  In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  them 
pass  the  lamp,  walking  pretty  fast,  with 
their  heads  bent  forward  and  their  hats 
over  their  faces.  They  were  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  height  and  size.  When 
they  left  the  saloon  August  was  on  the 
left  side.  Being  left-handed,  he  had 
stood  facing  them,  and  as  they  passed, 
taking  a  single  step  into  the  street,  he 
had  struck  the  blow  and  immediately 
sprang  back.  Almost  at  the  instant  the 
man  screamed  out  he  saw  the  policeman 
running  up.  At  that  moment  August  had 
stooped  down,  and  he  dropped  the  knife  in 
his  pocket,  moved  off  silently  in  the  dark- 
ness, passed  out  of  the  alley  on  the  other 
side  of  the  block  and  went  home.  He  at- 
tended the  trial,  and  had  great  enjoyment. 
He  had  been  away  from  the  city  since,  but 
came  back  to  see  the  execution. 

**It  is  just  like  my luck!"  the 

man  muttered. 

An  hour  or  two  passed,  when,  raving, 
weeping,  blaspheming  by  turns,  he 
passed  out  into  a  deeper  darkness.  The 
thickly  falling  snow  on  that  fatal  night 
had  covered  his  foot-tracks  long  before 
anyone  had  thought  of  looking  in  the 
alley.  But  what  shall  cover  or  obliter- 
ate the  prints  of  a  wicked  and  shameful 
life  in  any  world  ? 

Under  some  circumstances  the  doctor's 
promise  might  have  been  embarrassing, 
but  now  he  lost  no  time  in  conferring 
with  his  associates.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  following  dispatch,  signed  by  the 
hospital  authorities,  was  sent  to  Albany: 

Bellevus  Hospital,  N.  Y^ 
Oct.  10,  iS-. 
To  his  ExceUency  the  Qovernor. 

A  man  dyinf  in  this  hospital  has  just  confessed  the 
murder  of  Fritz  Weingart,  with  sium  details  as  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  of  his  KuUt.  As  this  day  has  been 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  A.mt.  Reinkopf,  convicted 
of  that  crime,  we  would  urge  immediate  steps  to  pre- 
v^t  the  death  of  an  innocent  num. 


The  margin  of  time  seemed  ample  for 
the  purpose,  but  it  chanced  that  the 
(Governor  was  temporarily  absent,  and 
through  an  unusual  combination  of 
events  the  message  did  not  come  into  his 
hands  until  the  fatal  hour  had  almost 
arrived.  A  telegram  of  three  words, 
**Stop  the  execution,"  was  at  once  sent, 
followed  by  a  longer  one  granting  a 
formal  respite. 

In  the  interval  the  sheriff  had  drawn 
his  handkerchief,  and  before  he  had 
waved  it— as  long  as  it  takes  the  pendu- 
lum to  swing  through  its  narrow  arc — 
the  shudder  of  the  crowd  grew  into  a 
groan,  the  groan  was  prolonged  into  a 
shout,  **  Hold  on ! "  A  man,  wild-eyed, 
hatless,  breathless,  waving  a  paper,  rush- 
ed forward.  The  sheriff  took  it  and,  white 
as  a  ghost,  drew  the  prisoner  from  the 
platform,  removed  the  noose  and  the  cov- 
ering of  his  face.  The  man  had  been  per- 
fectly calm;  but  now  he  was  greatly 
agitated  and  astonished  beyond  the 
power  of  speech. 

**  Why  is  this  ?"  he  faltered,  after  a 
moment     **  Why  did  you  not  go  on' " 

"  Thank  Gk)d  1 "  cried  the  sheriff,  per- 
haps more  heartily  than  he  had  ever  done 
in  his  life.     **  I  shall  not  have  it  to  do." 

**  But — ^at  some  other  time  ?  " 

**  Never  1'' 

Then  at  last  the  condemned  man  broke 
down  ;  his  knees  gave  way,  the  faces 
became  a  blur,  and  the  long  burdened 
and  tortured  heart  and  brain  found  for 
a  little  season  the  further  respite  of  com- 
plete unconsciousness. 

With  the  facts  of  the  confession  be- 
fore him,  all  became  clear.  Reinkopf 
now  remembered  that  a  little  way  from 
the  saloon  his  hat  had  blown  off  into 
the  street.  Running  back  to  pick  it  up, 
he  had  come  back  on  the  other  side  of 
Fritz  and  taken  his  right  arm.  It  is 
not  strange  that  he  was  at  an  utter  loss 
for  a  motive  for  the  killing  of  his  poor 
schoolmate,  since  there  was  none.  He 
had  never  suspected  that  the  blow  was 
meant  for  himself.  The  knife  he  had  not 
missed.  It  was  not  one  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  carry,  but  finding  it  in  his 
pocket,  he  could  not  imagine  that  any 
hands  but  his  own  had  placed  it  there. 

And  Elsie?  Well,  this  is  not  a  love- 
story;  but  the  reader  will  be  justified  in 
assuming  a  happy  ending. 
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In  the  very  nature  of  things,  secret 
societies  are  apt  to  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion. Men  will  doubt  what  they  do 
not  understand,  and  regard  in  an  un- 
friendly way  a  society  to  which  they  are 
not  admitted.  Hence  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
has  its  enemies,  or  that  they  sometimes 
slander  it.  I  have  thought,  however, 
that  it  might  gratify  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  organization  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  aims,  and  acts  ;  in- 
deed I  have  been  solicited  to  do  so  ; 
and  then  I  propose  to  let  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Order,  and  B.  F.  Stephenson, 
late  Surgeon  of  the  14th  Illinois  Infant- 
ry, is  recognized  as  its  founder.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1865-66  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  the  war  were  gathered  at 
Springfield,  and  Dr.  Stephenson  urged  a 
project  for  forming  an  association  of 
veterans.  After  much  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  a  secret  society,  with  signs, 
grips  and  password,  would  be  best  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  in  view ;  and  an 
organization  was  formed  accordingly. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  the  indi- 
viduals present  took  the  oath  of  secrecy; 
a  ritual  was  prepared  and  adopted  ;  an 
initiation  ceremony  was  arranged,  and 
it  was  decided  to  organize  Posts  through- 
out the  United  States. 

At  the  outset  it  was  feared  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  getting  the  ritual 
printed  without  divulging  its  contents. 
But  it  was  ascertained  that  the  editor  of 
the  Decatur,  111.,  Tribune  and  all  the 
printers  of  that  newspaper  were  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  new  society  ;  they 
were  duly  admitted  and,  of  course, 
pledged  to  secrecy ;  four  hundred  copies 
of  the  ritual  were  soon  printed,  bound 
and  ready  for  distribution. 

The  organization  had  received  its 
name,  **  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic," when  organized  ;  but  the  first  Post 
was  not  formed  till  the  night  of  April  6, 
1866,  in  the  hall  of  the  Sons  of  Malta, 
si  Decatur,  111.     After  the  meeting  ad- 


journed, several  of  the  members,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  had  a  number 
of  posters  printed  at  the  Tribune  office, 
as  follows  : 


G.  A.  R. 

POST    No.     1, 

DECATUR, 

Apnl  6,  1886. 

Armed  with  paste-pot  and  brush  they 
placarded  the  town  with  these  notices 
before  morning.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing 
else  was  talked  of  in  Decatur  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  veterans  hastened  to  en- 
roll themselves  under  the  new  banner. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
society  made  rapid  progress.  Its  foun- 
dation-stone was  good-fellowship — the 
friendship  of  man  to  man,  the  one  touch 
of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  as 
follows — 

First:  To  preserve  and  strengthen 
those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  which 
bind  together  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  united  to  suppress  the  late 
rebellion;  and  to  perpetuate  the  history 
and  memory  of  the  dead. 

Second:  To  assist  such  former  com- 
rades-in-arms as  need  help  and  protection ; 
and  to  extend  needful  aid  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen. 

Third :  To  maintain  true  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  based  upon 
a  paramount  respect  for  and  fidelity  to 
the  national  constitution  and  laws;  to 
discountenance  whatever  tends  to  weaken 
loyalty,  incites  to  insurrection,  treason 
or  rebellion,  or  in  any  manner  impairs 
the  efficiency  or  permanency  of  our  free 
institutions;  and  to  encourage  the  spread 
of  universal  liberty,  equal  rights  and 
justice  to  all  men. 

In  three  words :  Brotherhood,  Charity, 
Patriotism. 

But,  despite  the  purity  of  its  motives, 
suspicion  was  early  aroused  against  the 
Order.  The  first  charge,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  to  accuse  it  of  being  a  politi- 
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cal  macliine.  This  was  brought  forward 
in  the  newspapers  of  1869,  with  sufficient 
repetition  to  cause  veterans  to  regard  the 
association  with  some  distrust,  and  check 
the  rate  of  increase  in  membership.  The 
charge  was  essentially  untrue,  but  in 
order  to  put  it  at  rest  forever,  and  to 
show  that  the  Order  is  in  no  sense  a  polit- 
ical organization,  the  National  Encamp- 
ment of  1869  remodeled  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  and  adopted  the  following: 

No  officer  or  comrade  of  the  G«^, ^"S^i?!,??® 
Republic  BhalL  in  any  manner,  use  this  orRamzation 
S  pSSwmpi^oee^;  and  no  diacussion  ot  partisan 

Vol.  VIL— 6 


questions  shall  be  permitted  at  any  of  its  meetinss, 
nor  shall  any  nominations  for  political  purposes  oe 
made. 

If  other  evidence  were  required  on  this 
point  it  might  be  found  in  the  different 
affiliations  in  politics  embraced  in  its 
membership.  Thus,  among  prominent 
generals  are  the  names  of  such  noted 
Democmts  as  Gen.  Slocum  of  New  York, 
G^en.  Black  of  Washington,  Gen.  John 
L.  Palmer  of  Springfield,  111.,  and  Gen. 
Rosecrans  of  California;  while  various 
shades  of  political  belief  are  recalled  by 
the  names  of  Senator  Hawley  of  Connect- 
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icut,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine,  Grene- 
rals  Grant,  Logan,  Sherman  and  Sheri- 
dan. 

Another  charge,  often  reiterated,  and 
made  in  a  loose  way  without  evidence, 
is  that  the  organization  tends  to  keep  alive 
the  embers  of  sectional  hate.  The  facts 
are  all  the  other  way.  In  every  instance 
where  an  opportunity  has  occurred,  the 
Order  has  taken  pains  to  show  the  senti- 
ments ivhich  control  nine-tenths  of  its 
members :  the  recognition  of  courage  in 
a  lost  cause ;  the  desire  to  sink  the  per- 
sonal animosities  of  the  war  in  the  deep- 
est oblivion.  Its  attitude  toward  ex- 
Confederates  has  ever  been  that  of  soldier 
to  soldier  in  time  of  peace— extending  the 
hand  of  hearty  good-will  without  a  trace 
of  past  ill-feeling. 

Based  upon  such  foundations,  built  up 
with  such  sentiments,  the  growth  of  the 
Order  was  assured  from  the  beginning. 

Illinois  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  the  oldest  department. 
In  1866  Dr.  Stephenson  assumed  the 
duties  of  Provisional  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Here  is  one  of  the  earliest  or- 
ders: 

Hkad^uabtkrs  Oravd  Army  of  The  Republic, 
Springfield,  III.,  June,  1866. 
The  underai|irned  herebv  assumes  command  of  the 
Qrand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Major  Robert  M.  Woods 
is  appointed  Adjutant-Oeneral ;  Colonel  Julius  C. 
Weber  and  Lieutenant  John  S.  Phelps  are  appointed 
A.  D.  C.  They  will  be  obeyed  and  respectea  accord- 
izuiy.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  Adjutant-Oeneral. 

By  order,  R.  M.  Woods. 

Several  societies  of  those  who  had 
served  in  the  war  had  been  previously 
formed  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  League.*'  These  met  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  7,  1866,  dis- 
solved their  Order  in  that  State,  and  en- 
tered upon  membership  in  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  electing  James 
K.  Proudfit  (now  of  Wyandotte,  Kan.) 
Department  Commander  of  Wisconsin. 
On  the  following  10th  of  June  he  issued 
a  charter  to  Post  No.  1;  its  title  has 
since  been  changed  to  C.  C.  Washburn 
Post  No.  11.  On  July  12th,  General 
John  M.  Palmer  of  Springfield,  111.,  was 
elected  Commander  of  the  Department 
of  Illinois.  These  facts  may  prove  of 
interest  in  deciding  any  question  as  to 
priority  in  regularly  organizing  a  De- 
partment. 

The  past  commanders-in-chief  are  as 
follows:  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  dead;  John  A. 


Logan,  dead;  Ambrose  Bumside,  dead; 
Charles  Devins,  of  Boston;  John  F. 
Hartranft,  of  Philadelphia;  J.  C.  Robin- 
son, of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  William 
Eamshaw,  dead;  Louis  Wagner,  of 
Philadelphia;  Greorge  S.  Merrill,  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.;  Paul  Van  Der  Voort,  of 
Omaha,  Neb. ;  Robert  B.  Beath.  of  Phil- 
adelphia; John  S.  Kountz,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio;  and  S.  S.  Burdett,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

To  many  persons  not  connected  with 
the  Order,  its  organization  seems  puz- 
zling. Perhaps  the  following,  from  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  may  clear  up 
such  obscurity: 

The  several  bodies  of  this  Association  shaU  consist 
of 

(1)  Precinct  organizations  to  be  known  as 

Post  No. ,  Department  of ,  Grand  Army  of 

the  Republic; 

Provided,  however,  that  no  Post  shall  be  named 
after  any  living  person,  and  that  not  more  than  one 
Post  in  a  Department  shall  adopt  the  same  name,  and 
that  the  name  shall  be  approved  by  the  Department 
Commander. 

(2)  State  organizations  to  be  known  as  Department 
of ,  Qrand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

(3)  A  national  organization,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

So  far,  some  critic  may  say,  you  have 
given  us  only  words  and  fair  professions ; 
now  what  are  the  facts? 

Well,  words  are  facts,  when  they  an- 
nounce great  principles.  But  the  Order 
has  something  else  to  show.  It  is  doing 
a  grand  and  noble  work  in  charity  to 
the  families  of  deceased  and  dependent 
soldiers.  For  this  year  the  actually  re- 
ported outlay  exceeds  $253,000;  but  if  we 
reckon  the  amounts  paid  for  the  same 
purpose  and  never  reported,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  not  less  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars have  been  thus  expended.  During 
the  sixteen  years  from  1871  to  1886  the 
sum  of  $1,173,688.60  has  been  disbursed 
in  charities ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that 
one-half  is  not  reported,  there  can  be  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  twice  that 
amount  has  thus  been  well  spent. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether 
this  Order  does  not  give  fi  greater  per- 
centage of  its  receipts,  if  not  a  larger 
total  amount  in  charity,  than  any  other 
organization,  religious  or  secular.  There 
are  no  distributing  agents  in  the  Order. 
All  the  money  disbursed  in  charify  is 
given  directly  to  the  needy  recipients :  the 
families  of  deceased  soldiers,  or  those 
depending  on  soldiers  who,  because  of 
disease  or  wounds,  are  unable  to  provide 
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for  their  families ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  soldiers  themselves. 

Some  of  the  separate  instances  of  benev- 
olence may  here  be  mentioned.  When 
the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were 
suffering  from  yellow  fever,  a  consider- 
able fund  was  sent  to  their  reliet  by  the 
Order.  A  respectable  amount  of  money 
was  raised  and  contributed  to  the  Home 
forEx-CJonfederate  Soldiers  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Immediately  after  the  earthquake 
which  desolated  Charleston,  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Order  went  to  that  city, 
taking  his  Adjutant-General  with  him, 
and  while  there  issued  a  circular  call- 
ing on  all  G.  A.  R.  Posts  to  subscribe 
to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ers. The  time  between  the  issuing  of 
this  circular  and  the  order  to  stop 
taking  more  subscriptions  was  so  short 
that  many  Posts  did  not  have  oppor- 
tunity to  call  a  meeting,  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  was  not  nearly  so 
large  as  it  might  have  been.  But  still 
17,407.31  was  sent.  The  newspaper 
press  throughout  the  country  recog- 
nized this  kindly  act  in  terms  of  the 
highest  approbation. 

The  membership  of  the  Order  at  pre- 
sent, counting  all  on  the  rolls,  is  372,- 
674.  The  gain  during  the  past  year  was 
nearly  47,000.  The  organization  is  grow- 
ing rapidly ;  the  very  best  of  material  is 
represented  by  the  new  members,  and  its 
affairs  are  in  most  excellent  condition. 

I  cannot  close  this  account,  brief  and 
inadequate  as  it  is,  without  expressing 
some  views  on   the  subject,   which,  it 


seems  to  me,  must  be  shared  by  every 
unprejudiced  observer. 

The  work  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  is  in  reality  the  payment  of  a 
supplementary  pension.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion, by  soldiers,  at  their  own  expense, 
of  the  need  and  justice  of  a  further  exten- 
sion of  our  national  system  of  pensions. 
Men  do  not  give  away  their  money  so  lib- 
erally where  they  are  in  any  doubt  of  the 
principles  involved.  Such  gifts  continued 
through  many  years  signify  a  long  course 
of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  givers. 

But  why  should  they  doubt?  Why 
should  anybody  question  whether  the 
promises  of  a  great  nation  ought  to 
be  fairly  and  liberally  met  ?  All  other 
civilized  countries  take  special  care 
to  reward  and  succor  their  soldiers. 
Fluent,  indeed,  were  the  promises  in  the 
years  of  strife,  from  1861  to  1864,  when 
volunteers  were  called  for  I  Then,  in  the 
people's  name,  through  every  newspaper 
that  published  the  calls,  in  every  political 
platform  that  sustained  the  Union,  were 
heaped  up  promises  of  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  the  country.  Our  existing  pen- 
sion laws  provide  no  adequate  fulfilment 
of  the  pledges  under  which  two  million 
of  our  men  took  the  field.  It  is  not 
charity  that  is  asked,  so  much  as  justice. 
And  I  heartily  favor  the  pension  bill 
drawn  by  the  G.  A.  R.  National  Pension 
Committee  and  now  awaiting  considera- 
tion, because  I  regard  it  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  accomplish  this  tardy  but  much 
needed  act  of  justice  to  the  men  who 
saved  a  nation. 


THEN  DEATH  IS  BLIND. 

When  death  cuts  down  a  weed. 

Then  death  is  kind; 
When  death  cuts  down  a  flower — 

Ah!  death  is  blind. 


George  Edgar  Montgomery. 
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MisCHlEVOUa  witch-hazel  tree, 

Full  of  fiin  and  jollity. 

With  its  uutlets  opened  half, 

Like  a  mouth  with  rogruish  laugh, 

Or  like  a  face  of  elfish  ^uise 

Where  twin-seeds  gleam  like  saucy  eyes! 

On  many  a  chilly,  autumn  day, 

Listen iuKt  one  might  hear  it  say: 

"I  CAii  have  ray  little  joke 

Quite^  as  well  as  other  folk." 

With  that^  *t  Tvill  snap  a  seed  or  two 

Just  to  show  what  it  can  do. 

And  while  you  're  wondering  whence  it  comes, 

Past  your  ear  another  hums  ; 

And  then  with  sharp  and  sudden  click, 

Like  some  eerie  witches  trick, 

Or  game  hy  roguish  brownies  played, 

Oome»  a  mimic  cannonade. 


Witchcrjift  in  its  branch  concealed 
Finds  the  hidden  spring  long  sealed, 
Brings  it  to  the  light  of  day; 
So  the  ancient  gossips  say. 


Mystic  beauty  of  its  own, 

To  all  other  plants  unknown, 

The  witch-hazel  doth  possess 

In  its  sunlit  autumn  dress. 

When  golden  rod  is  brown  and  sere. 

And  days  are  growing  chill  and  drear. 

When  white-winged  seeds  the  milkweeds  shed, 

When  flowers  have  died  and  birds  have  fled. 

In  biting. winds  and  brooding  snows 

Like  fire  the  fair  witch-hazel  glows. 

Its  airy,  yellow,  fringe-like  flower 

Turns  leafless  wood  to  fairy  bower; 
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Adds  bloom  of  spring  to  fruit  of  fall 
As  though  H  would  vanished  days  recall, 
And  brightens  dark  and  gloomy  places 
Like  beaming  smiles  on  happy  faces. 

Good-bye,  good-bye,  witch-hazel  dear, 
Last  darling  of  the  dying  year; 
Thou  teachest  us  to  cheerful  be, 
O  joyous,  glad,  witch-hazel  tree! 

Anna  M,  Pratt, 
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Already  we  are  beginning  to  have 
our  antiquities ;  a  nation  so  full  of  enter- 
prise and  progress  as  this  cannot  but 
leave  its  road  strewn  with  relics  of  the 
past  and  the  ruins  of  other  days. 

The  reproach  that  we  are  a  "new 
people "  begins  to  be  an  impossible  one, 
and  though  we  have  no  baronial  halls, 
no  ruined  monasteries,  no  vine-clad  cas- 
tles about  which  linger  the  romance  and 
traditions  of  old-time  legends,  we  are 
yet  coming  into  our  legacy  of  * '  the 
things  which  were." 

The  colonial  mansions  which  have 
escaped  the  ruthless  hand  of  destroying 
progress  are  full  of  a  rare  charm.  The 
quaint  New  England  farm-houses  and 
the  curious  old  fishing  villages  along 
the  shore  are  to  us  a  treasury  of  legend 
and  poetry.  And  among  the  mountains 
and  hills  of  our  "Iron  States"  the  fur- 
naces and  works  whose  origin  was  in 
the  long-ago  of  America,  gather  each 
year  an  added  picturesqueness  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  rapidly  super- 
seded by  more  modern  establishments. 


Stock  companies  on  every  side  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old  family  proper- 
ties which  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  testify 
by  their  names  to  the  possessors  of  those 
days.  The  family  patronymic  clings  to 
the  works,  and  many  a  charcoal  fur- 
nace, with  its  coronal  of  flame  blazing 
out  on  the  dark  night,  bears  the  title  of 
some  fair  dame  of  long  ago.  Here  Juli- 
ana (July-yan,  as  the  natives  pronounce 
it)  rears  her  tall  head,  and  only  a  short 
drive  along  the  pine-bordered  road 
brings  us  to  her  sisters,  Martha  and 
Hannah. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  up  these  histories 
in  some  old  mountain  town.  The  works 
long  since  bore  the  family  name,  but 
perchance  it  has  now  almost  died  out. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  maiden  ladies, 
of  antique  dress  and  air,  who  are  the 
daughters  of  the  "  once  possessors,"  but 
time  has  wrought  changes,  and  the  old 
name  is  only  borne  by  themselves,  or 
appears  as  a  baptismal  prefix  to  a  newer 
one,  which  represents  the  sons-in-law  or 
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new  partners  in  the  dear  old  firm. 
And  in  a  generation  more  it  may  be 
quite  lost,  as  fresh  elements  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  clan,  and  old-time 
names  and  fancies  give  way  to  the 
modem  tide. 

Fine,  large  stone  houses,  embow- 
ered in  trees,  are  numerous  in  these 
regions.  The  hand  of  that  ubiquitous 
invader,  decorative  art,  has  adorned 
their  interiors  with  plaques  and  ban- 
ners, bric-k-brac  and  pottery,  brought 
home  from  foreign  or  urban  trips ;  but 
the  old-time  walls  and  fluted  wood- 
work can  be  seen  serving  as  a  back- 
ground, and  as  one  mounts  by  wide 
stairways  to  the  upper  floors,  he  finds 
the  deep  window-seats  of  other  days. 
What  merriment  has  echoed  through 
tliese  halls;  what  gay  quilting  and 
sleighing  parties  have  bowled  over 
these  roads  and  have  alighted  at  these 
hospitable  doors  in  the  good  old  times ! 

The  daughters  of  the  house,  who 
were  usually  sent  to  city  boarding- 
schools  for  a  time,  brought  back  some- 
what of  a  new  atmosphere  to  the  spot, 
but  they  soon  resumed  their  cordial, 
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hospitable,  country  ways.  Juliana  and 
Martha  were  never  allowed  to  forget, 
amidst  their  new  school  learning,  the 
arts  of  dainty  cake-baking,  jam-making, 
chicken  -  frying  and  waffle  -  concocting, 
which  made  a  supper  in  those  days  a 
thin^  to  be  remembered  long  afterward. 
It  was  a  far  different  life  from  that  on  a 
Southern  plantation;  **help"  was  not 
always  to  be  had,  and  our  grandmothers 
of  those  days  in  Pennsylvania  and  neigh- 
boring' States  had  need  of  skill  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  culinary  art. 

The  earlier  traditions  carry  us  back  to 
lon^  journeys  on  horseback  through  what 
were  then  vast  wilds,  delicate  women  ac- 
companying* their  husbands  on  these  mi- 
grations. Liater  came  the  days  of  canal 
boats  and  stages.  The  iron  from  the 
furnaces  w^as  carried  along  the  canal  on 
rafts  which  sometimes  sinking,  the  entire 
loads  were  lost.  Or  it  would  be  hauled 
laboriously  over  the  mountains  in  wag- 
ons or  even  carried  in  saddle-bags  on 
horses'  backs,  and  had  to  be  unloaded 
when  the  night's  rest  was  taken.  Those 
were  the  times  of  long  drives  in  stages  over 
the  mountains,  when  one  set  out  early  in 


the  morning,  while  the  forests  and  road- 
sides were  still  wet  with  dew,  and  when 
the  passenger  was  compelled  to  alight 
and  stroll  on  for  change  of  position  after 
cushions  had  ceased  to  be  downy,  and 
stiff  knees  called  loudly  for  redress.  A 
visitor  then  was  of  consequence.  His, 
or  especially  her,  arrival  was  at  once 
made  known  to  everyone.  A  large  num- 
ber of  callers  assembled  on  the  first  even- 
ing, and  a  round  of  tea-drin kings,  din- 
ners and  drives  filled  up  her  time.  It 
was  before  the  days  of  published  pat- 
terns and  fashion  journals,  and  the  more 
favored  intimates  rarely  failed  to  appre- 
ciate fully  every  detail  of  the  city  girl's 
dress  and  borrow  the  style;  often  re- 
turning the  civility  with  some  choice 
recipes  for  pickles  or  sweets,  or  a  com- 
plicated stitch  in  knitting  or  sampler' 
work. 

In  these  days  the  visitor  arrives  on  a 
"limited  express,''  and  is  bidden  per- 
chance to  a  few  &ve  o'clock  teas  or 
Germans.  The  business  man  is  hurled, 
by  night,  in  a  sleeper,  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  and  gives  the  few 
hours  thus  saved  to  a  hasty  look  at  the 
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old  homes,  or  a  few  moments'  interview 
on  aifairs  of  the  *' company''  with  some 
of  his  partners.  The  railroad  began 
these  innovations,  but  perhaps  what  will 
make  even  more  of  a  change  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  coke  furnaces  for  the  old- 
time  charcoal  ones,  the  introduction  of 
modem  machinery,  and  the  formation 
of  large  companies  which  take  the  place 
of  family  firms,  whose  interests  were 
closely  bound  together.  It  is  curious  to 
see  the  way  in  which  the  apostles  of 
modern  progress  are'  received.  Though 
it  is  going  to  ''pay"  to  bring  them  in, 
many  a  one  secretly  rebels  at  the  change, 
and  looks  with  jealous  eye  on  the  in- 
truder. His  careless  hand  often  touches 
tender  memories,  as  he  views  one's  be- 
loved native  hill  and  beautiful  streams 


as  only  so  many  factors  in  the  great 
dividends  which  the  Lightning  Money- 
making  Company  is  soon  to  declare. 
The  silent  dismay  and  wonderment  of 
the  old  forge  and  furnace  men  and  their 
families  is  still  deeper.  ''Yes,  I  never 
thought  to  see  the  old  place  in  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Why  can 't  the  young 
men  carry  on  the  works  still  in  the  new 
ways  ?  I  've  seen  'em  settin'  there  in 
the  office,  figurin'  and  figurin',  and  do- 
in'  nothin' — ^jest  figurin',"  said  one  old 
woman.  ' '  Like  the  men  in  Congress, 
doin'  nothin'  but  figurin',"  chimes  in  her 
husband,  who  began  work  at  seven 
years  of  age  in  his  native  land  of 
Wales,  and  who  has  been  living  and 
toiling  here  for  the  past  fifty   years  or 


more. 
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For  old  times'  sake  let  us  drive  about 
these  regions  rather  than  take  the  train, 
and  see  something  of  the  mine-banks, 
furnaces  and  forges,  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Long,  low  walls  of  mountains,  thick- 
ly covered  with  woods ;  here  and  there  a 
bare,  jagged  pine-tree,  blasted  by  the 
lightning,  rearing  itself  above  the  line 
of  foliage.  On  the  slopes,  masses  of 
undergrowth ;  laurels  flushing  the  hill- 
sides with  rosy  bloom  in  the  spring  and 


and  buckwheat  climb  the  steep  slopes 
here  and  there,  checkering  the  hillsides 
into  squares,  and  running  far  up  into 
the  forests  above.  The  smoke  of  fur- 
naces and  forges  clouds  the  air  as  we 
turn  sharp  curves  in  the  road,  and  tall, 
flame-topped  chimneys  stand  out  against 
the  sombre  evergreens  behind.  Old- 
fashioned  little  gardens  surround  the 
dwellings  of  the  workmen,  where  the 
whitewashed  palings  gleam  out  from  a 
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early  summer,  and  glory  of  golden-rod 
and  sumac  illuminating  them  as  the 
autumn  comes  on.  In  the  valleys, 
clear,  swift-running  streams  and  crystal 
springs.  One  can  count  the  stones  in 
their  limpid  depths,  and  a  cluster  of 
flowers  thrown  into  them  will  seem  to 
be  blooming  for  days  afterward.  Curi- 
ous fossils  are  found  in  the  masses  of 
limestone  rock  which  crop  out  along  the 
banks.  The  roads  are  black  and  cin- 
dery,  but  through  them  we  catch  gleams 
of  turquoise  and  amethyst  from  the  fur- 
nace slag  which  is  ground  under  our 
horses'  feet  and  the  wheels.  Old  farm- 
houses, with  spacious  barns,  nestle 
among  the  trees;  broad  flelds  of  wheat 


wilderness  of  hollyhocks  and  scarlet- 
runners,  and  where  larkspurs  and  phlox 
stand  sentinels  by  the  open  doors.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  black,  grimy,  half- 
clothed  figures,  of  whom  we  catch 
glimpses  through  the  great  windows  of 
the  forges ! 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  iron- 
workers, taking  our  first  view  from  the 
ore-banks.  In  driving  there  we  see  all 
about  us  reddish  clay  and  earth,  and 
at  intervals  are  large  holes,  which  have 
been  sunk  in  the  hope  of  finding  ore. 
These  are  sometimes  quite  deep,  and  give 
a  curious  honeycombed  character  to  much 
of  the  land.  The  right  to  dig  for  ore  is 
sold  for  a  number  of  years.  Though  the 
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land  itself  does  not  change  owners,  dur- 
ing that  period  the  holder  of  the ' '  mineral 
right"  may  sink  his  shafts  anywhere  on 
the  tract,  be  it  even  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  homestead. 

As  we  drive  along  the  roads  we  meet 
heavily-laden  wagons,  drawn  by  mules 
or  strong-limbed  horses,  on  their  way  to 
the  furnaces.  We  also  pass  a  *  *  mud-dam, " 
where  the  water  from  the  ore-washing 
machine  is  dyked  in,  that  it  may  deposit 
its  burden  of  clay  and  afterward  flow 


at  night,  and  the  scene  is  then  a  weird 
and  eerie  one  as  the  pick  and  shovel 
echo  through  the  stillness,  and  the  great 
ravines  loom  up  against  the  midnight 
sky,  a  few  flaunting  torches  lighting  the 
toilers  as  they  work.  The  ore  is  found 
mixed  with  clay  and  rock.  It  is  shov- 
eled into  little  cars,  which  are  sometimes 
hauled  up  by  mules  and  returned  by  grav- 
ity, or,  as  in  the  one  we  are  now  visit- 
ing, drawn  up  and  down  by  a  cable  on 
an  inclined  plane.     The  men  loosen  the 


INTKRIOB  UF  A  FOBGS  AT  NIGHT. 


out,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  spoil  ad- 
jacent farm-lands.  Great  cuts  and  ra- 
\'ines  in  the  earth  lie  below  us,  and  as 
we  clamber  down  the  steep  banks  and 
look  back  at  the  black  derrick  and  ore- 
washing  machine  on  its  summit,  and  at 
the  huge  masses  of  tawny,  orange-col- 
ored earth  against  a  background  of 
intense  blue,  the  eflFect  is  strange  and 
striking.     The  work  often  goes  on  here 


ore  so  that  it  falls  into  the  little  car.  It 
often  comes  away  in  large  pieces  and 
strikes  the  workmen  below.  The  car  is 
started  up  the  slope,  an  empty  one  pass- 
ing it  on  its  way  down.  The  load  is 
dumped  into  the  washer,  where  ore  is 
separated  from  clay  by  a  cylinder  with 
teeth  set  alternate  ways,  revolving  swift- 
ly in  water.  The  water  washes  out  the 
clay  and  carries  it  off.     The  ore  is  then 
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for  vents,  and  when  sniH- 
ck'Titly  cliurretl,  tiie  iw^  is 
sniothereil.  Th*?  sotjtit  frora 
these  eharcoal  pits  is  often 
very  pleasant  as  it  is  wafted 
faintly  to  us  from  the  .sh)iH?s 
ahove.  Little  mule -cars  carry 
up  thecharcoiih  lime  and  ore, 
to  the  mouth  n(  the  furnaee, 
where  the  thrf^e  are  tlirown 
to^ethei'  intti  the  fieive  Ihime. 
The  impm'itii's  in  the  ore, 
silica  and  othrvr  fun^itrn  mat- 
ters, coin  hi  lie  willi  the  lime, 
foriniricr  silicate  of  lime, 
whieli  rea|ipeHrs  as  eiuder 
itnd  sla^^  The  ore,  lime  and 
ehaiToal  are  subjected  to  a 
blast  of  air.  the  heavier  ]);u'ts 
fall  helow,  and  the  mohen 
nn-tal  is  run  nut  iido  heds 
of  saud  and  earth,  where  it 
cools  intr^  pi^-iroii,  ['oiifrh 
bars  which  are  after wsird 
trausfc^rmcfl  into  wrou^jrbt  or 
cast  iron.  The  blast  of  air 
is  produced  In-  mnehinery 
run  by  water  pt>vvtr,  jo  an 
itdjoiuijvg'   shell      In    newer 


loaded  into  the  wagons  and 
bauled  to  the  furnaces. 

These  old  structures  are 
often  most  picturesque  with 
their  surround  in  jgi*  of  sheds, 
stairways  and  inclines,  dams 
and  mill-races.  The  charcoal 
is  burned  on  the  near  mount- 
ain-side.  WockI  of  various 
kinds  is  used,  and  it  is  put 
into  deep  nits,   holes   are  left 
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furnaces  the  gas  is  utilized.  The  coke 
or  modem  furnaces  are  much  larger  than 
their  predecessors,  those  in  which  char- 
coal alone  was  burned. 

The  pig-iron  in  the  forge  is  exposed  to 
still  more  heat,  and  then  in  great  balls 
of  glowing  metal,  is  subjected  to  an  in- 
tense hammering  and  pounding  on  the 
anvil,  where  its  temper  is  heightened. 
The  effects  in  the  forge  are  most  pictur- 
esque and  weird.  Great  spaces  of  empty 
blackness  above  our  heads;  through  a 
distant  window  perchance  a  glimpse  of 
some  lovely  mountain  view,  making  a 
tiny  gem  of  beauty  against  the  Cimmerian 
darkness  about  us.  As  a  centre  and  key- 
note to  it  all,  is  the  glowing  mass  of  in- 
candescent iron,  as  it  shudders  and  grows 
smaller  under  the  heavy  blows  of  the 
forge  hammer.  Half -clothed  forms  gleam 
out  from  the  darkness,  as  the  light 
strikes  on  a  brawny  arm,  or  reveals  a 
torso  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
a  classic  Hercules.  They  turn  and  move 
the  glowing  mass  with  long,  iron  rods, 
dipping  them  often  to  cool  into  water, 
when  they  sizzle  and  hiss  with  a  strange, 
snaky  sound.  The  masses  of  half -cooled 
cinders  are  of  curious  and  tortuous  forms, 
and  recall  the  strange,  many-colored  in- 


volutions of  Vesuvian  lava,  which  crown 
the  summit  of  that  classic  mountain. 

The  workmen  are  of  various  nation- 
alities, often  Welsh  or  English.  They 
have  a  certain  mixture  of  deference  and 
independence  about  them.  They  will 
speak  very  familiarly  of  the  owners  in- 
dividually, yet  have  much  respect  and 
veneration  for  the  masters  of  the  works. 
There  must  have  been  many  opportuni- 
ties for  good  in  the  old  days,  when  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  contact  made  man 
and  master  better  known  to  each  other 
than  in  these  times  of  company  officials 
and  magnates  on  paper. 

These  regions  are  rich  indeed.  Soft- 
coal  mines  are  not  far  off,  and  the  abun- 
dant lime-stone  lies  ready  to  be  tossed 
into  kilns  by  the  road. 

The  later  work  of  rolling  the  iron  out 
into  boiler  plates,  the  making  of  wire  and 
of  nails,  and  the  other  processes  to  which 
.the  metal  is  subjected  are  too  varied  and 
numerous  to  speak  of  now. 

Cyclopia  is  indeed  a  land  full  of  pict- 
uresqueness  and  interest,  but  change  is 
the  ruling  spirit  of  our  age,  and  he  who 
would  see  the  relics  of  its  past  must 
hasten  thither  before  they  are  swept 
away. 


THE    SAUNTERER. 

BY   BRADFORD   TORREY. 


WINDING-ROAD  for  me, 

Nowhither  set  to  fare. 
An  all-day  idler  fancy-free, 

That  turns  him  here  or  there. 

A  narrow  road  withal, 

For  boughs  to  reach  across. 

If  fence  at  all,  an  old  stone  wall, 
Well  storied  all  with  moss. 

There  let  the  bramble  thrive, 
The  wild  grape  struggle  free. 

And  woodbine,  with  its  leaflets  five. 
Festoon  the  cedar-tree. 
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There  for  the  May's  delight 
Let  blushing  wild-flowers  nod, 

There  be  the  autumn  funeral  bright 
With  torch  of  gplden  rod. 


Midway,  a  lazy  brook 

Beneath  the  road  shall  run. 

Wherein  a  man  may  look  and  look, 
Till  man  and  brook  be  one. 


There,  too,  be  primrose  tall,  A  pleasing  dream !     Yet  why 
And  when  the  snow  stays  deep.  Pursue  the  vision  fair  ? 

Who  pass  may  catch  the  red  poll's  call,  I  know  the  place,  I  forth  will  hie, 
The  sparrow's  sudden  cheep.  And  take  my  pleasure  there. 
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BY   A.    BLOODGOOD. 


When  John  Strong,  my  trusted  friend 
of  many  years'  standing,  died,  leaving 
an  only  son  to  inherit  an  honest  name 
and  a  good  estate,  I  naturally  felt  an  in- 
terest in  the  young  man^s  career,  and  a 
desire  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  long 
experience  in  business  matters,  and  such 
advice  as  a  young  fellow  fresh  from  col- 
lege would  need  in  the  settlement  of 
afiPairs  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed. 
I  had  not  seen  Victor,  as  it  happened, 
for  some  years  before  his  father's  sudden 
death,  which  came  just  as  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard,  and,  of  course,  be- 
fore the  funeral  there  was  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  for  me  to  say  much  to 
him  about  his  changed  position,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  heartily  wished  was  un- 
changed, for  I  felt  very  badly  cut  up 
about  the  loss  of  my  old  friend,  his 
father. 

However,  after  the  funeral  it  was  only 
proper  to  put  private  feeling  aside  and 
attend  to  business,  so  I  mentioned  to 
Victor  that  I  had  his  father's  will  (which 
I  had  drawn),  and  that  we  had  better 
read  it  over  together,  and  then  it  could 
be  proved,  and  every  arrangement  made 
for  giving  him  the  control  of  his  prop- 
erty without  delay. 

So  that  same  night  I  went  down  to 
the  old  house  in  Clinton  Place  and  placed 
the  whole  thing  before  him. 

It  struck  me  that  evening  that  there 
was  something  odd  about  Victor  Strong, 
as  he  sat  under  the  gaslight,  listening  to 
the  provisions  of  the  will,  while  I  read 
it  aloud  by  his  request.  There  was 
a  curious  limpness  and  want  of  power 
about  him,  in  spite  of  his  long  legs  and 
his  big  black  beard,  that  made  me  think 
he  would  never  take  hold  as  his  father 
used  to  do ;  something  that  could  not  be 
explained  as  the  mere  bitterness  of  grief, 
though  he  was  sincerely  grieved. 

When  I  read  his  own  name  as  sole 
executor,  he  started  up  in  his  chair  and 
stared  at  me  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  some- 
thing. 

"  What!  "  he  said.  **  You  are  not  an 
executor  too?  What  in  the  world  did 
my  father  mean  by  leaving  me  alone  in 


this  way?  I  thought,  of  course,  you 
were  to  help  me." 

**Help  you?"  said  I,  feeling,  I  will 
confess,  rather  pleased  that  he  took  it  so 
to  heart.  **  Of  course  I  mean  to  help 
you,  my  dear  boy,  but  your  father 
thought,  and  I  agreed  with  him,  that  it 
was  better  for  you  to  take  the  entire  care 
of  your  own  estate,  and  learn  at  once  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  your  own  respon- 
sibilities." 

He  sat  looking  down  as  I  said  this,  and 
for  some  minutes  made  no  answer.  Then 
he  burst  out:  **  I  cannot!  I  cannot!  I 
know  he  often  said  so  to  me,  but  I  al- 
ways told  him  I  could  n't  and  would  n't 
take  the  responsibility.  I  never  could. 
I  always  hated  and  dreaded  it  above  all 
things.  I  never  have  had  it,  and  I  will 
not  have  it  now  I  You  can  fijx  it  any 
way  you  like,  but  I  will  not  act.  You 
must  act  for  me." 

I  just  looked  over  my  eye-glasses  at 
him  in  sheer  amazement,  feeling  that 
John  Strong's  son  was  a  very  different 
character  from  anyone  I  had  ever  come 
across  before.  Still  I  could  make  allow- 
ances for  the  young  fellow's  natural  per- 
verseness,  after  all  he  had  been  through 
that  day  too,  so  I  tried  to  calm  him. down, 
told  him  I  promised  his  father  always  to 
stand  his  friend  so  long  as  he  should  de- 
serve it;  that  his  position,  while  a  trying 
one  in  some  respects,  had  its  advantages; 
and  that  he  must  brace  up,  and  do  a  man's 
part  in  the  world.  **  And  be  sure  the 
world  will  expect  it  of  you,"  I  added. 

*  ^  I  do  n't  care  what  it  expects, "  he  said. 
"  I  owe  the  world  nothing,  and  I  won't 
be  made  miserable  to  please  anyone.  All 
my  life  I  have  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
being  set  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle, 
to  fight  it  out  as  I  could;  to  be  loaded 
with  cares  I  never  sought,  prepared  for 
me  by  circumstances  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with ;  perhaps  to  influence  other  people's 
destinies  without  ever  knowing  it,  to  be 
the  cause  of  suffering  that  I  can  never 
atone  for ;  I  never  asked  to  be  brought 
into  this  world— I  won't  be  responsible 
for  anything  I  can  avoid  in  it.  I  tell 
you  that  fairly." 
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This  was  no  ordinary  case  of  nervous- 
ness, as  I  began  to  see. 

*  *  My  boy, ''  said  I,  taking-  off  my  glasses, 
**it  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  making  a  fool  of  yourself.  You 
are  now  twenty -three  years  old.  When 
I  was  your  age  I  was  married,  and  I 
worked  for  my  family  and  brought  them 
up  in  comfort,  and  asked  nothing  from 
anyone  from  that  day  to  this,  when  my 
position  is  what  you  know ;  and  so  did 
your  good  father.  How  much  less  you 
have  to  do  for  yourself !  You  can  marry 
to-morrow  if  you  like,  without  a  care  for 
your  future.     It's  provided  for." 

'*  Marry!"  he  said,  laughing  in  a  way 
that  was  less  than  civil,  I  thought.  **  No, 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  Riggs  I  I  have  not  the 
calm  confidence  in  the  benignity  of  des- 
tiny of  your  generation  and  my  father's. 
How  do  I  know  that  I  could  make  any 
woman  happy?  And  what  should  I  en- 
dure to  see  my  children  undergoing  the 
inevitable  ills  of  life,  and  to  think  that 
they  owed  it  all  to  me ! " 

'*  Well,"  said  I,  *^  I  do  n't  believe  any 
of  my  children  ever  curses  me,  because 
they  had  the  measles  and  scarlet-fever, 
if  that's  what  you  mean,  and  neither  Mrs. 
Riggs  nor  your  late  blessed  mother  ever 
seemed  to  regret  her  position,  and  I  don't 
believe  either  of  them  did.  Let  a  man  do 
his  best,  and  trust  to  Providence  with  a 
cheerful  heart,  and  ten  to  one  he  will 
turn  out  just  as  well  as  you  fellows  who 
are  always  forecasting  trouble,  and  try- 
ing to  arrange  the  future.  That 's  my 
philosophy,  and  it  has  served  me  well  for 
fifty  years." 

**  It 's  all  right  for  you,  sir,  no  doubt, 
if  you  can  look  at  things  in  that  way," 
said  my  young  friend,  **  but  every  man 
must  take  life  as  he  sees  it  himself,  and 
I  can  only  look  at  it  my  way." 

'*  Your  views  may  possibly  change," 
said  I,  smiling  to  myself  as  I  stood  up 
and  got  my  overcoat  on  with  his  help ; 
^*  people's  do  sometimes,  even  after 
twenty-three." 

**  Yours  did  not,  sir,  according^  to  your 
own  showing,"  he  said  quickly,  "and 
mine  will  not  either." 

*'  Well,"  I  said,  **  however  that  may 
be,  business  must  go  on,  so  come  down  to 
my  oflBce  in  a  day  or  two,  and  we  '11  go 
over  to  the  Surrogate's  and  put  this  mat- 
ter in  train  for  you  as  soon  as  possible." 


Then  he  began  his  argument  all  over 
again,  saying  that  I  must  act  for  him, 
and  there  was  no  hurry,  and  so  on. 

''  No  hurry?  "  said  I.  ''  What  do  you 
expect  to  live  on?  You  can't  get  any 
money  till  this  thing  is  settled." 

**  I  have  ready  money  enough  for  the 
present,"  he  said. 

**Then  there  are  matters  to  be  at- 
tended to;  bonds  coming  in  that  must  be 
re-invested." 

**  Bonds  I  Investments  !"  said  Victor, 
impatiently.  '*  A  fiue  investor  I  should 
make  I  No, no, I  have  every  confidence  in 
you,  Mr.  Riggs,  and  you  must  take  care 
of  all  these  things.  I  won't  undertake 
what  I  do  not  understand." 

**  And  I  won't  undertake  what  I  have 
no  right  to  meddle  with,"  said  I  sharply, 
for  I  was  mad  at  the  fellow's  softness. 
**I  '11  give  you  my  best  advice  and  as- 
sistance, but  it  s  your  own  property,  and 
your  father  chose  that  you  should  man- 
age it  yourself,  and  I  shan't  help  you  to 
frustrate  his  intention.  You  'd  better 
come  down  to  the  office,  as  I  tell  you, 
and  make  an  end  of  this  nonsense."  So 
saying,  I  gave  him  the  will,  though  he 
did  n't  want  to  take  it,  and  I  bounced  out 
of  the  house  to  my  whist-club,  and  what 
with  worrying  over  the  young  fool  and 
his  matters,  I  lost  three  rubbers  that 
night.  Maybe  you  won't  believe  it,  but 
it  was  four  months  before  that  will  was 
proved.  My  young  gentleman,  instead 
of  coming  down  to  me  as  I  told  him, 
shut  up  his  house,  took  his  ready  money, 
and  wandered  off,  till  I  suppose  it  was 
all  spent.  Then  he  turned  up  at  the 
office  one  day,  and  wanted  to  go  over 
the  whole  ground  again  with  me,  which 
I  could  not  stop  to  do,  as  I  was  over 
head  and  ears  in  the  great  law-suit  of 
Carroway,  Dill  &  Co.  versus  the  United 
States,  about  a  lot  of  pig-iron.  So  I  just 
told  him  that  when  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  act  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a  lunatic, 
he  might  let  me  know,  and  we  could  do 
some  business,  but  to  stay  out  of  my 
office  till  then.  That  and  the  want  of 
funds  brought  him  around,  and  finally 
the  will  was  proved,  and  he  paid  me 
back  some  money  he  had  borrowed  of 
me  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  current 
expenses ;  and  listened,  though  he  looked 
as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  run  away, 
while  I  gave  him  a  lecture  upon  the 
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state  of  his  property,  the  relative  value 
of  his  stocks  and  bonds,  the  present  rates 
of  interest,  and  a  few  little  simple  mat- 
ters, of  that  kind. 

**I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Riggs,"  he  said  when  he  went  away.  **I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  shoulder  this 
terrible  load  of  care,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate." 

"Nonsense,'*  said  I,  "  you  '11  soon  get 
used  to  it.  Come  to  me  when  you  want 
to  know  anything.  And  re-invest  that 
money  as  soon  as  possible.  You  have 
too  much  lying  idle.  That  mortgage  I 
told  you  of,  is  good."  The  money  was 
not  invested  however,  as  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  take  the  mortgage, 
till  some  one  else  snapped  it  up.  So  he 
lost  a  round  sum  of  interest  that  year. 
It  seemed  to  worry  him  somewhat,  but 
he  did  the  same  thing  the  next  time,  and 
the  next,  till  I  finally  spoke  to  him  pretty 
sharply  about  his  want  of  gumption. 

**  I  wish  the  whole  accursed  business 
was  in  the  Red  Sea  !"  he  said.  *  *  I  never 
asked  my  father  to  saddle  me  with  a  for- 
tune, and  I  wish  he  had  spent  his  money 
himself.  Only  tramps  are  happy,  after 
all  !" 

**  You  '11  soon  see  for  yourself  whether 
they  are  or  not,  if  you  go  on  the  way 
you  're  doing  now,"  said  I. 

**Well,  manage  the  estate  for  me 
then.  1 11  pay  you  anything  you  ask, 
if  you  '11  take  the  entire  charge  of  it.'' 

**No,  sir,"  said  I.  ''Your  father  did 
not  so  arrange  it,  and  I  respect  his 
wishes,  if  you  don't." 

The  next  thing  I  heard,  Victor  Strong 
had  put  all  his  aifairs  in  the  hands  of 
Blacklock  &  Co.,  a  firm  of  young  men 
whose  business  consisted  largely  in  the 
management  of  estates,  and  who  were 
called  remarkably  clever  fellows,  *'live 
men,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  up  to  all 
the  new  dodges.  They  say  old  men  are 
over-cautious,  but  I  confess  I  had  my 
forebodings  when  I  heard  this,  and  so 
moreover  had  Jack  Butler,  a  young  law- 
yer associated  with  me  in  the  pig-iron 
suit,  whose  misgivings  certainly  could 
not  be  laid  to  age,  and  who  told  me 
about  it  one  afternoon  as  we  walked  up 
town  together. 

**  Mark  my  words,  sir,"  said  Jack  to 
me,  **that  Strong  will  end  in  a  jail  or  a 
lunatic  asvlum.     He  has  no  backbone 


whatever.  Raves  about  responsibility, 
and  the  burdens  of  life,  and  the  cares  of 
property,  till  every  one  laughs  at  him. 
It 's  my  opinion  Blacklock  &  Co.  will 
soon  relieve  him  of  his  cares,  and  the 
cause  of  them  too.  They  are  dabbling  in 
mining  speculations,  and  some  fine  day 
the  whole  concern  will  break  up  in  a 
row,  and  the  estates  they  are  managing 
so  cleverly  will  be  non  est  I  Here  comes 
Strong  now,  walking  with  your  daugh- 
ter." And  Jack  took  off  his  hat,  look- 
ing rather  glum  I  thought,  as  we  passed 
them. 

'*  May  I  ask  if  he  is  a  family  friend  ?" 
he  began  again  presently.  *'I  often 
meet  Miss  Isabel  when  he  is  with  her." 

**0h,  hardly,"  said  I,  **  he  comes  to 
the  house  sometimes  I  believe,  like  other 
young  fellows."  But  I  pondered  what 
Jack  had  said,  all  the  same.  He  had  n't 
that  long  nose  of  his  for  nothing,  and 
generally  knew  what  was  going  on,  a 
little  before  other  people.  With  all  my 
kind  feeling  for  Strong  as  his  father's 
son,  he  would  be  about  the  last  son-in- 
law  I  should  desire  ;  but  then  Isabel 
might  think  differently,  having  a  pretty 
determined  will  of  her  own,  and  back- 
bone enough  for  two.  She  might  in- 
cline to  like  him  for  the  very  reason 
that  she  could  twist  him  round  her 
finger,  or  think  she  could.  I  Ve  always 
observed  myself  that  when  those  soft 
people  do  take  the  bit  between  their 
teeth,  they  can  beat  all  for  obstinacy. 
I  consoled  myself,  however,  by  the  re- 
flection that  Strong  would  never  stand 
his  ground  through  an  engagement,  even 
if  it  came  to  that,  but  would  run  away 
before  the  wedding  could  come  off,  ap- 
palled by  the  prospects  of  his  coming^ 
responsibilities.  It  had  struck  me  as  we 
passed  them,  that  Isabel  was  doing  most 
of  the  talking  herself,  and  that  her 
cavalier  looked  rather  sheepish,  especial- 
ly when  he  saw  me.  So  I  resolved  to 
let  matters  take  their  course  for  the  pres- 
ent, keeping  my  eyes  open,  meanwhile ; 
and  I  did  n't  have  long  to  wait,  for  that 
very  evening,  as  I  was  writing  in  the 
library,  I  heard  a  great  to-do  in  the  par- 
lor, and  when  I  called  out  to  know  what 
was  the  matter,  in  bounced  Isabel,  look- 
ing very  handsome  I  must  say,  with  her 
cheeks  blazing  red  and  her  black  eyes 
even  bigger  than  usual  with  excitement. 
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"  Matter,  papa! "  says  my  lady,  **  mat- 
ter enough !  What  shall  I  do !  There 's 
Victor  Strong-,  after  promising  two  weeks 
ago  to  lead  my  german  to-morrow  night, 
writes  me  a  note  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  say  that  he  cannot  do  it,  hecause 
business  calls  him  away  unexpectedly. 
Business  indeed!  He  don't  want  the 
bother.  He  told  me  this  afternoon  that 
it  was  so  long  since  he  had  led,  that  he 
should  throw  everything  into  confusion, 
and  I  told  him  that  was  nonsense,  and 
he  must  do  it.  He  should  have  said  so 
before,  and  not  have  played  me  such  a 
trick.  Now  the  whole  thing  is  spoiled  I " 
And  two  hot  tears  of  fury  fell  on  my 
forehead  as  I  pulled  her  down  on  my 
knee  and  kissed  her. 

**  Look  here,  girlie,"  said  I,  seizing  my 
opportunity,  "you  know  I  generally  let 
you  go  your  own  way  in  peace,  but  take 
my  advice  now  and  have  done  with  that 
young  man,  for  this  is  a  sample  of  his 
whole  character  and  mode  of  action.  As 
he  has  behaved  in  this  small  matter,  so 
he  does  in  great  ones.  Take  my  word 
for  it  and  let  him  go,  if  there  is  anything 
serious  between  you." 

Isabel  listened,  twirling  my  beard  in 
her  fingers. 

''  He  can  be  awfully  sweet  when  he 
likes,  papa,"  she  said  presently,  smiling 
a  little. 

** Sweet!"  said  I,  "So's  a  quart  of 
molasses,  and  about  as  well  able  to  stand 
alone !  I  should  think  a  girl  of  your 
sense  would  have  found  that  out  long 
ago." 

''To  tell  you  the  truth,  papa,"  said 
Isabel,  ''I  have  been  finding  it  out, 
though  not  all  at  once.  A  while  ago  I 
liked  him  pretty  well ;  and  if  it  had  n't 
been  for  some  little  things  he  did — like 
this  to-night,  you  kniow,  but  not  so  bad — 
I  suppose  I  should  have  gone  on  liking 
him.  He 's  very  handsome  and  bright, 
and  he  *s  been  pretty  nice  to  me  in  a  queer 
sort  of  way — sometimes  rushing  here, 
and  then  staying  away  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  something.  But  this  caps  the 
climax,  and  so  hell  find!"  And  she 
flung  Uie  note  in  the  fire. 

•*  That  '8  right ! "  said  I.  "  TicketK)f- 
leave  by  next  mail,  eh?" 

"Tes,  and  no  return  ticket  either," 
said  Isabel,  laughing.  "But  indeed, 
papa,  it's  no  lathing  matter.  What 
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am  I  to  do?  And  there 's  his  partner 
and  all!" 

**  Can't  you  get  some  other  young  fel- 
low to  take  his  place  for  you?"  said  I, 
going  back  to  my  writing.  **  Why  do  n't 
you  ask  Butler?     Is  n't  he  coming?" 

"Yes,  he's  coming,"  said  Isabel; 
"  but  he  could  n't  lead  the  german.  I 
don't  believe  he  knows  how." 

"You're  mistaken,"  said  I.  "He 
don't  generally  dance,  because  he's  a 
sensible  man  and  knows  that  late  hours 
interfere  with  business.  But  he  can  if 
he  likes.  Last  winter,  when  he  and  I 
were  in  Washington  about  this  lawsuit, 
I  saw  him  footing  it  with  a  Senator's 
wife  he  had  to  be  civil  to,  leading  the 
german,  as  you  call  it,  at  one  of  their 
parties ;  and  he  seemed  to  get  around 
as  well  as  the  best,  though  I  'm  no 
judge." 

My  fair  daughter  opened  her  eyes  at 
this  piece  of  information,  but  I  noticed 
that  she  acted  on  it  very  promptly,  for 
presently,  when  Jack  dropped  in  to  talk 
about  pig-iron  (or  so  he  said,  at  least), 
he  was  whisked  off  to  the  parlor  to  dis- 
cuss favors  and  figures  and  other  similar 
tomfoolery,  and  I  had  the  library  to  my- 
self for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  Strong*s  boy, 
so  far  as  my  family  was  concerned.  He 
sent  Isabel  a  very  grand  basket  of  flow- 
ers the  next  night,  but  so  did  Jack  But- 
ler, and  led  the  german  besides— quite 
well  enough,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  all 
purposes ;  well  enough  for  his  purposes, 
anyway,  for  that  night  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  friendship  that  ended  in  Isa- 
bel's becoming  Mrs.  Jack  Butler  in  due 
time.  Jack  does  n't  give  her  her  head  as 
much  as  I  used  to,  but  I  dare  say  she 's 
all  the  better  for  it.  And  she  has  a 
husband  who  knows  his  own  mind  and 
takes  good  care  of  her,  and  himself,  too, 
besides  being  a  great  help  and  comfort 
to  me  in  every  way. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  their  mar- 
riage that  Jack  said  to  me  one  evening: 

"  I  see  Blacklock  &  Co.  have  gone." 

"  Gone?  Where? "  said  I,  waking  up 
from  my  after-dinner  nap. 

"Gk)ne  up,"  said  Jack;  "burst  up; 
mizzled;  absconded;  defaulted;  hypoth- 
ecated; done  all  the  things  with  fine 
names  that  stand  for  plain  stealing  now- 
adays." 
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**  Bless  my  soul  I"  said  I,  **poor 
Strong's  boy  must  have  gone  too !  Give 
me  the  paper,  Jack."  And  sure  enough, 
there  was  his  name  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal creditors.  There  was  a  great  row,  of 
course,  every  one  running  to  shut  the 
*  stable-door  after  the  steed  was  stolen, 
and  one  of  the  Blacklocks  was  kept  in 
jail  for  awhile.  But  the  money  was 
gone,  and  nothing  could  bring  it  back ; 
so  they  let  him  go  again,  and  there  was 
the  end  of  it. 

"Jack,"  said  I,  "this  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness I  I  *m  afraid  Victor  has  lost  all  he 
had.  I  wish  I  'd  used  stronger  measures 
with  him;  perhaps  things  might  have 
turned  out  better  for  the  poor  fellow." 

"I  don't  know  what  stronger  meas- 
ures  you  could  have  used,"  said  Jack, 
"unless  you  took  out  a  commission  of 
lunacy  and  put  him  in  the  asylum.  It 's 
only  a  question  of  time  when  he  gets 
there.  With  his  views  he  ought  to  be 
happier  now  than  he  ever  was  in  his  life, 
for  he 's  got  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing 
to  do  it  with." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  he 's  the  son  of  my 
old  friend,  and  I  shan't  let  him  slip 
without  trying  to  help  him.  I  must 
find  out  what  he 's  going  to  do." 

So  I  hunted  him  up  with  some  diffi- 
culty, going  first  to  the  old  house  in 
Cliuton  Place.  There  was  an  auction 
underway  there,  all  John  Strong's  hand- 
some belongings  being  knocked  down  to 
a  lot  of  scrubby-looking  people,  and  I 
bid  in  a  few  things  for  old  times'  sake, 
and  hurried  round  to  Macdougal  street, 
where  I  was  told  Victor  had  rooms,  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  considerably  cut  up. 
But  I  needn't  have  troubled  myself. 
He  was  smoking  a  pipe  in  perfect  con- 
tentment and  his  shirt-sleeves.  Jack 
Butler  was  right,  as  usuaL 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,  I  suppose  so," 
Strong  said,  calmly,  when  I  told  him 
how  things  were  going  at  the  old  house. 
"  But  you  know  it 's  not  my  affair,  for 
I  've  signed  off  everything,  and  I  must 
say  I  find  it  a  great  relief.  Tou  see  the 
whole  burden  is  off  my  bock  now,  and 
someone  else  has  to  take  all  the  boUier." 

"And  who's  going  to  take  the  bother 
of  supporting  you,  you  young  jackass? " 
said  I. 

"  Oh,  that's  easily  done,"  said  Victor. 
''I  shan't  trouble  about  that    for  the 


present.  I  am  thinking  of  going  on  a 
walking  tour.  I  've  always  liked  exer- 
cise, and  I  've  nothing  to  keep  me  now 
from  doing  as  I  choose,  and  it  costs  very 
little  when  a  man  can  pay  his  way  as  he 
goes  by  odd  jobs.  I  know  a  fellow  who 
did  it  for  a  lark.  He  went  round  as  a 
tinker,  and  had  a  very  jolly  time.  I 
am  handy  with  the  paint-brush,  and 
about  horses,  and  I  can  grind  scissors 
and  mend  kettles  and  dishes,  or  work 
about  the  bam,  and  I  think  the  life 
would  just  suit  me  for  awhile.  Eat 
when  you  're  hungry,  sleep  when  you  'r© 
sleepy,  rest  when  you're  tired,  and  do 
as  you  like  generally — no  cares !  no  du- 
ties I  There 's  nothing  like  it,  you  may 
depend  I " 

"  You  've  forgotten  some  of  the  chief 
attractions,"  said  I,  "  such  as  wearing  a 
dirty  shirt,  consorting  with  tramps,  and 
catching  the  smallpox!  Now  listen  to 
me,  my  boy,  while  I  tell  you  a  few 
plain  truths." 

And  with  that  I  just  gave  him  the 
soundest  rating  he,  probably,  ever  had  in 
his  life,  placing  his  past  career  clearly 
before  him,  and  pointing  out  where 
his  miserable  want  of  pluck  was  taking 
him. 

He  seemed  rather  impressed  by  what 
I  said,  and  when  I  wound  up  by  telling 
him  that  I  had  found  a  place  for  him  in 
the  office  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  must 
insist  on  his  trying  it  at  least,  he  thanked 
me  with  some  feeling  for  the  interest  I 
showed  in  him,  spoke  of  my  long  friend- 
ship with  his  father  very  nicely,  and 
promised  me  he  would  think  about  set- 
tling down  as  I  advised.  Perhaps  my 
description  of  his  new  post  rather  infiu- 
enced  him,  as  I  took  care  to  let  him 
know  he  would  have  no  responsibility, 
except  to  do  as  he  was  bid.  It  was  a 
small  importing  business;  and  a  clerk- 
ship, with  a  chance  of  rising,  was  what 
was  offered  him. 

So,  after  backing  and  filling  about  a 
week,  he  finally  took  it,  and  went  to 
work ;  and  as  he  was  always  at  his  desk» 
and  obeyed  orders  strictly,  he  seemed  to 
give  satisfaction  to  my  friend,  his  em- 
ployer, and  I  had  reason  to  be  quite 
pleased  with  my  job.  "  There,"  said  I  to 
Jack  Butler,  who  had  cut  a  good  many 
jokes  about  my  *  First  Aid  to  the  Idiot 
Society,'  as  he  called  it;  "you  young 
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folks  do  n't  know  everytlung,  either  I 
Look  at  Strong  now,''^ 

**I  am  looking,"  said  Jack;  **I  look 
in  the  paper  every  morning  to  see  if  he  's 
robbed  old  Thingumbob's  till  yet,  and 
skipped  ofP,  leaving  you  to  pay  the 
piper.  Of  course  you  could  n't  do  less, 
after  recommending  him  for  the  place." 

**Come,  now.  Jack,*'  said  I,  **  that's 
going  a  little  too  far  I  John  Strong's 
son  is  no  thief,  whatever  else  he  may  be, 
and  I  would  n't  make  statements  of  that 
kind  without  any  grounds,  if  I  were 
you." 

**0h,  well,  father,"  said  Jack,  **of 
course  I  did  n't  mean  that  literally ;  but 
I  do  mean  that  he  will  never  stay  in 
that  place  and  work  his  way  up,  as  you 
expect.  It 's  all  very  well  as  long  as  he 
can  do  just  so  much  work,  and  draw  so 
much  pay — he  '11  keep  on  till  doomsday. 
But  as  soon  as  he  has  a  rise,  and  has  to 
take  some  responsibility,  he  '11  drop  the 
whole  thing  and  run  away,  as  sure  as 
you  live." 

And  so  he  did.  The  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  take  the  entire  charge  of  his  own 
department  of  the  business  for  six  months, 
while  his  employer  went  to  Europe,  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  threw  up  his 
place  and  cleared  out,  just  as  Butler 
said,  except  that  he  did  n't  rob  the  till. 
I  was  right  there.  Jack  let  me  down 
easily,  though,  and  only  said  he  supposed 
Strong  had  started  on  that  walking  tour 
at  last. 

*^  Walking  tour  be  hanged  I"  said  I; 
*'  he  'd  better  walk  till  he  comes  to  the 
poor-house,  and  go  in  and  shut  the  door, 
for  that 's  where  he  '11  end  I  I  wash  my 
hands  of  him  I" 

I  got  a  note  from  him  soon  after, 
dated  from  some  village  in  Connecticut, 
apologizing,  as  well  he  might,  for  his 
poor  return  for  my  kindness,  and  saying 
that  he  had  finally  cut  loose  from  the 
burdensome  conventionalities  which  were 
so  intolerable  to  him,  and  was  enjoying 
that  perfect  freedom  from  care  which  was 
a  necessity  of  his  existence. 

And  so  he  disappeared. 

With  me  the  years  went  on,  busily 
and  prosperously  enough.  Jack  and  I 
won  the  great  lawsuit  of  Carroway,  Dill 
&  Co.  for  our  clients,  and  that  brought 
US  a  large  increase  of  business,  which, 
however,  I  turned  over  mostly  to  my  son- 


in-law,  as  I  had  worked  hard  enough  in 
my  day,  and  began  to  feel  that  I  wanted 
my  play-time.  My  grandchildren  were 
coming  up  around  me,  and  were  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  traveled 
about  a  good  deal,  and  when  I  got  tired 
of  that  I  bought  me  a  country-place, 
where  the  children  could  run  wild,  and 
settled  down  there  for  a  good  part  of 
every  year. 

We  were  just  thinking  of  making  our 
autumn  flitting  to  town  from  this  house, 
which  was  in  a  small  sea-shore  village, 
when  one  October  night  I  lit  my  cigar 
and  strolled  down  to  the  little  post-office^ 
as  I  often  did,  to  get  my  evening  mail. 
They  were  still  busy  sorting  it,  and  the 
usual  crowd  of  village  men  and  boys  were 
lounging  round  the  stove  waiting  for  their 
papers,  and  having  their  bit  of  talk  over 
the  news  of  the  neighborhood. 

'  **  Wal,  sir,'*  one  of  them  was  saying, 
as  I  opened  the  door,  **  he  won't  say  he 
done  it,  an'  he  won't  say  he  aint  done  it  t 
Says  they  can  find  out  for  theirselves. 
I  think  it  was  the  other  feller,  an'  not 
him  at  all." 

"  Why  does  n't  he  tell  it,  then  ?"  said 
the  clerk  from  behind  the  pigeon-holes. 

**  Laud  knows!  But  he's  got  some 
reason  for  keepin'  his  mouth  shet,  an' 
he  means  to  do  it,  though  he  can  talk 
real  good  if  he  's  a  mind  ter.  He  aint 
none  o'  your  common  tramps  either,  for 
all  his  rags.  Looks  kinder  like  he'd 
ben  high-toned  oust  Kerries  a  pockei- 
comb.  *' 

**  One  o'  your  *  once  in  affluence,  now 
reduced,  but  still  respected,'  kind,  eh 
Hiram  ?"  chimed  in  the  clerk. 

**  Jest  so,"  said  Hiram.  **  He  give  out 
his  name  as  Thomas  Smith,  but  they 
found  an  old  piece  of  a  poetry  book  on 
him  with  *  Victor  Strong '  wrote  into  it,  an' 
I  jedge  likely  that 's  what  he 's  called  when 
he's  home  to  his  family  mansion." 

"  What 's  that  you  're  talking  about, 
Hiram  ?"  said  I,  when  I  had  got  myself 
together  a  little  after  the  first  startle. 

**Case  o'  highway  rob'ry  over  to 
Riverbend,  Squire,"  said  Hiram.  Old 
'Lonzo  Peck  was  knocked  out  o'  his 
wagon  t'  other  night  an'  cleaned  out  o' 
all  he  had,  an'  this  feller  was  took  up 
for  it  Him  an'  another  tramp  had 
been  prowlin'  round  all  day,  an'  seen 
Peck  come  out  the  I 
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the  other  one  jumped  the  town  an^  got 
clear  off  with  the  plunder.  This  one 
Acted  kinder  dazed  like.  Just  waited 
round  till  he  was  took." 

*  What  does  he  look  like  ?"  said  I. 

**  Big  tall  feller  with  a  black  baird," 
said  Hiram.  "  You  'd  better  drive  over 
to  court  an'  see  the  fun,  Squire;  it'll 
he  quite  a  trial.  Old  Peck,  he  's  mad 
enough  to  get  him  hung,  if  he  could. 
They  11  make  it  hot  for  him,  I  guess." 

**  What  proof  have  they  got  ?"  said  I. 

**Wal,  they  found  'Lonzo's  pocket- 
book  on  him.  Wa  'nt  nothin'  in  it, 
though  ;  but  you  see  he  won't  say  noth- 
in'  either  good  or  bad  about  himself. 
He 's  a  queer-lookin'  customer,  anyway." 

**That  's  not  quite  enough  to  hang  a 
man  on,  though,"  said  I,  *' that  he  looks 
queer.  It  would  be  a  bad  job  for  some 
of  us  if  it  were." 

**  That  's  so,"  said  Hiram.  And'  I 
fathered  up  my  letters  and  went  home, 
trying  to  think  this  could  not  be  John 
Strong's  son,  but  morally  certain  it 
ivis. 

I  did  n't  sleep  much  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  Isabel  had 
started  in  the  early  train  for  a  day's 
shopping  in  town  (and  to  see  Jack,  who 
•only  came  up  over  Sundays),  I  sneaked 
up  to  his  dressing-room,  feeling  like  a 
thief,  and  rolling  into  a  valise  an  old  suit 
of  his  that  I  knew  he  meant  to  give  the 
gardener,  drove  over  to  Riverbend  behind 
the  fastest  horse  in  my  stables. 

I  got  there  early,  and  it  was,  of  course, 
•easy  for  me  to  obtain  access  to  the  prisoner. 
One  glance  was  enough.  I  knew  him, 
changed  though  he  was,  and  he  knew  me. 
This  had  once  been  Victor  Strong,  the  Har- 
vard graduate,  the  heir  to  a  well-known 
'name  and  an  established  fortune,  the  win- 
ner, had  he  so  chosen,  of  my  daughter's 
'heart.  All,  all  had  slipped  through  his 
limp  fingers,  and  he  stood  before  me,  a 
wretched,  homeless  outcast,  the  associate 
of  thieves  and  tramps,  and  about  to  be 
tried  for  a  tramp's  crime.  Even  his  good 
looks  were  gone,  for  a  great  scar  ran  half- 
way across  his  face,  and  wind  and  weather 
liad  knocked  him  about  till  I  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  in  Mr.  Hiram  Clark  a 
pretty  acute  observer  if  he  could  find  a 
remnant  of  anything  high-toned  about 
liim,  even  allowing  for  the  possession  of 
the  pocket-comb. 


With  many  halts,  and  much  difficulty, 
for  his  wits  seemed  wool-gathering,  I 
screwed  the  story  of  his  wanderings  out 
of  him.  Nothing  very  black  came  to 
light,  I  am  bound  to  say;  but  his  career 
had  been  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
morbidly  weak  character.  He  had  shaken 
off  the  wholesome  restraints  of  decent 
society,  shirked  every  duty  and  respon- 
sibility, and  had  gone  steadily  downward 
from  genteel  Bohemianism  to  shiftless 
vagrancy. 

**  And  how  about  this  charge  of  rob- 
bery? "  I  asked  him  at  last. 

**  I  do  n't  know  anything  about  it,"  he 
said,  indifferently,  '^  but  I  intend  to  plead 
guilty." 

** Plead  guilty!"  said  I.  **Do  you 
want  to  get  twenty  years  in  prison  for 
nothing?  Do  n't  be  such  a  down-hearted 
fool,  man  alive.  Pluck  up  spirit,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it,  and  we'll  soon  pull 
you  through." 

*' That's  just  it,"  said  he  slowly,  *'I 
do  n't  want  to  be  pulled  through.  You 
see  it 's  this  way,  Mr.  Biggs.  I  do  n't  feel 
as  well  lately  as  I  used  to  do ;  the  life  tells 
I  suppose,  though  it 's  pleasant  enough, 
and  I'm  getting  to  the  time  when  a  man 
likes  to  sit  in  the  chimney-corner  a  bit 
Now  as  I  have  no  chimney-comer,  I 
do  n't  see  why  the  State  should  n't  pro- 
vide me  with  a  substitute  for  one,  and 
I  do  n't  know  but  that  a  jail  may  be  the 
very  acme  of  comfort,  if  you  will  only 
look  at  it  that  way.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  obey  rules,  stick  to  your  work, 
eat,  and  sleep.  Everything  is  provided 
for  you,  and  you  live  absolutely  without 
a  care  or  responsibility  for  your  future." 

And  this  he  stuck  to,  and  no  argument 
of  mine  could  make  him  see  the  disgrace 
of  his  position,  or  induce  him  to  give  me 
any  idea  of  how  he  got  into  it,  or  any 
clue  by  which  I  might  get  him  out  of  it. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  get 
him  out  of  it,  however,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not,  for  his  father's  sake,  and  be- 
cause I  was  sure  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  for  two 
reasons :  He  never  cared  anjrthing  about 
money,  and  he  had  n't  spunk  enough  to 
rob  a  hen-roost.  So  I  set  to  work  to  see 
what  I  could  do.  Of  course  Jack  Butler 
had  to  be  told,  and  when  he  saw  how  the 
whole  business  plagued  me,  he  took  hold, 
like  a  good  feUoi^^j^^^^^afi^and  helped 
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me  through,  only  asking  me  that  Isahel 
should  know  nothing  about  the  matter, 
which,  of  course,  was  right.  He  even 
drove  over  to  Riverbend  himself,  the  day 
when  I  was  in  town,  to  see  if  he  could 
get  anything  out  of  Victor,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  met  me  at  the  station  that  even- 
ing, and  told  me  about  it  as  he  drove  me 
home  through  the  woods. 

**  His  poor  father!"  said  I,  "so  proud 
of  his  clever  son  as  he  was  I  *  Yes, '  he 
used  to  say,  *  I  hope  he  '11  take  to  pub- 
lic life  and  distinguish  himself.  The  day 
may  come  when  his  name  will  fill  the 
newspapers,  who  knows !' " 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Jack.  "  Pontius 
Pilate  has  his  in  the  Creed,  too,  but  I 
do  n't  know  that  it  is  any  particular 
credit  to  him.  Strong  loo^  to  me  as  if 
he  ate  opium,  in  addition  to  his  other 
fascinations.  I  was  pleased  to  observe, 
though,  that  he  had  on  a  very  hand- 
some suit  of  clothes.  I  suppose  he  owed 
them  to  your  open-handed  liberality? " 

"  Get  out,  you  stingy  beggar,"  said  I. 
"Handsome  suit  of  clothes,  indeed  I 
You  're  robbing  the  poor  to  keep  such 
rags,  and  if  I  was  n  t  a  foot  shorter  than 
Strong  myself,  I  would  n't  have  offered 
them  to  him." 

"You  'd  better  not  talk  about  robbing 
the  poor,"  said  Jack,  "after  cleaning 
out  my  dressing-room.  I  hope  you  won't 
provide  Strong  with  my  new  overcoat, . 
for  the  winter 's  coming  on,  and  I  have 
a  wife  and  children  dependent  on  me." 

"Speaking  of  your  wife,"  said  I, 
'  *  Strong  asked  after  her  the  other  day  as 
'Miss  Isabel.*  He  seems  to  have  no 
memory  at  all,  sometimes." 

"  Finds  it  convenient  to  forget  that 
episode,  perhaps,"  said  Jack.- 

"  Oh,  he  does  n't  regret  her,  I  assure 
you !  When  I  told  him  about  you  and 
the  children,  he  said:  *Ah,  yes!  given 
hostages  to  fortune,'  with  a  most  satis- 
fied air,  as  if  he  was  glad  he  hadn't 
been  caught  that  way." 

"Low-lived  vagabond!"  said  Jack; 
he  'd  better  not  take  her  name  upon  his 
lips  in  my  presence!  When  I  think 
that  such  a  beast  ever  touched  my  Isa- 
bel's hand  or  walked  by  her  side,  I 
could  throttle  him !" 

Isabel  herself  came  through  the  pleas- 
ant fire-lighted  hall  to  meet  us,  with  the 
children,  and  as  Jack  took  them  in  his 


arms  and  kissed  them,  I  felt  how  much: 
I  had  to  be  thankful  for. 

Of  course  it  made  some  difference  in 
the  view  taken  of  Thomas  Smith,  as  he 
called  himself,  by  the  local  authorities, 
when  it  was  found  that  I  was  disposed 
to  befriend  him ;  and  the  detectives  whom 
I  set  to  work  bestirred  themselves  to- 
such  good  purpose,  that  in  a  short  time, 
the  tramp  into  whose  company  Victor 
had  casually  fallen  just  before  the  rob-, 
bery,  was  caught  trying  to  pawn  old 
Peck's  watch  in  the  city ;  and,  under  such, 
a  fire  as  Jack  Butler  opened  on  him,  it 
did  n't  take  long  to  get  the  story  from 
him.  He  confessed  that. he  i^ robbed 
Peck  alone,  after  leaving  Vietor  .on.  thei 
road;  had  thrown  away  the  empty 
pocket-book,  which  Victor,  coming  up 
afterward,  must  have  found;  and  had 
cleared  out  to  town,  where  he  had  lived 
in  first-class  tramp  style,  till  the  stolen 
money  was  all  gone. 

This  gentleman  was  soon  disposed  of  i 
at  government  expense,  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  go  through  the  few  formali- 
ties necessary  to  Victor's  release.  I  did 
not  expect  that  he  would  be  grateful  to-: 
me  for  frustrating  him  in  the  noble- 
career  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  as  a 
jail-bird,  but  I  was  hardly  prepared  for 
the  excessive  anger  he  showed. 

"Free!"  he  said,  almost  foaming  at 
the  mouth.  "  Free  to  do  what  ?  To< 
wander  about  sick,  and  cold,  and  hungry ; 
to  torment  myself  with  trying  to  get  a 
shelter ;  to  dread  every  coming  storm,  to 
wonder  where  every  meal  is  to  come 
from  I  I  'd  sooner  kill  myself  and  be 
done  with  it !  But  I  know  a  trick  worth . 
two  of  that !"  And  a  very  unpleasant 
gleam  came  in  his  dull  eyes.  I  began 
to  wonder  very  seriously  what  his  men-^ 
tal  condition  really  was,  and  what  I 
should  do  with  him.  I  had  intended,  of 
course,  to  make  some  provision  for  his 
wants  when  he  came  out  of  prison,  but 
what  arrangement  could  I  possibly  make 
for  a  man  in  his  apparent  state  ?  My 
family  had  all  moved  to  town  by  this 
time,  and  I  was  staying  on  alone  merely 
to  see  him  through  his  troubles.  I  could 
not  take  him  to  my  country  house^. 
therefore,  as  I  was  leaving  it  myself^ 
and  what  to  do  I  did  n't  know. 

But  while  I  was  still  pondering  over 
my  diflBculties,  word  was  brought  me  that 
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Thomas  Smith  had  made  an  assault  on 
one  of  his  jailers  an  hour  after  I  had  left 
him,  and  was  now  strapped  down  in  his 
bed,  to  all  appearance  a  raving  madman, 
though  his  attack  had  fortunately  failed 
to  inflict  any  serious  injury  on  the  keeper. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  him,  he  had  fallen 
into  a  sullen  silence,  which  he  maintained 
for  days,  and  neither  I  nor  anyone  else 
<JOuld  get  a  word  out  of  him.  Of  course  I 
had  to  tell  what  I  knew  of  his  past  career, 
though  it  was  a  bitter  pill  to  me  to  do  it, 
"the  physicians  seeming  to  consider  it  a 
very  curious  case,  and  asking  more  ques- 
idons  than  I  could  answer.  With  me  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  knowing  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  self-support,  and 
^remembering  his  remark  about  the  trick 
lie  meant  to  play,  whether  he  wasn't 
carrying  out  a  deep-laid  plan  to  shift  the 
whole  bother  of  his  existence  on  the  public 
at  large;  and  I  could  see  that  the  doctors 
whom  I  got  to  examine  him  were  very 
doubtful  fU>out  his  real  condition.  But  on 
the  appearance  of  some  new  symptoms, 
they  finally  decided  that  he  was  in- 
sane, and  he  was  transferred  to  an 
asylum  not  far  from  Riverbend.  This 
ended  my  care  for  the  present,  and  after 
giving  orders  that  he  should  have  every- 
thing that  his  condition  required,  I  pre- 
pared to  close  my  house  and  start  for 
town.  Just  before  I  left,  however,  I 
went  over  to  the  asylum  to  see  for  my- 
self how  he  was  getting  on. 

I  was  told  he  was  perfectly  quiet,  and 
that  I  might  see  him ;  so  I  went  up  to 
his  room.  He  was  sitting,  idly  staring 
out  of  his  barred  vrindow,  and  made  no 
answer  to  anything  I  said  to  him.  But 
just  as  I  was  going  out  of  the  door,  I 
heard  his  voice  and  turned  round.  He 
was  looking  straight  at  me  with  as 
shrewd  an  expression  as  I  ever  saw  in  a 
man's  eye,  and  he  said: 

'*Is  this  for  life?" 

The  attendant  told  me  he  asked  that 
every  day. 

I  took  a  trip  to  Bermuda  thai  winter, 
and  did  n't  get  baok  till  April,  leaving 
my  affairs  meanwhile  in  Jack  Butler's 
charge.  One  of  the  first  questions  I 
asked  him,  as  we  sat  smoking  in  the 
library  the  evening  of  my  return,  was: 
''  How 's  Strong  getting  on? " 

**  Well,"  said  Jack,  *'he's  somewhat 
better— «  great  deal  better.     The  regular 


life  has  done  him  good  in  every  way. 
In  fact,  they  're  going  to  discharge  him. 
They  say  he 's  as  sane  as  you  or  I  to-day, 
and  as  smart  as  lightning  besides.  He 
just  bombards  us  with  letters,  for  he  's 
taking  on  about  coming  out  of  the  asy- 
lum worse  than  most  people  do  about 
going  into  it ;  says  he 's  never  been 
happy  before.  I  'm  sorry  for  you,  gov- 
ernor, for  now  I  suppose  you  will  have 
to  set  up  your  aquarium  again." 

** Aquarium?  What  do  you  mean?" 
said  I. 

*'  Oh,  I  came  across  our  friend's  exact 
description  the  other  day,"  said  Jack, 
getting  up  and  going  to  the  book-case. 
**I '11  impart  it  to  you." 

And  he  took  down  a  volume  of  Nat- 
ural EUstory  and  read  aloud: 

'*  ^Acalepha;  an  order  of  the  class 
Badiata^  whose  substance  is  merely 
gelatinous,  and  without  any  apparent 
fibre  or  vertebral  column.  They  are 
known  as  jelly-fishes,  from  the  extreme 
softness  of  their  tissues.  Although  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  degree  of  locomotive 
power,  the  movements  of  the  Acalepha 
are  very  feeble,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently often  driven  by  the  winds  and 
rough  currents  on  shore,  where  they  are 
either  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  waves,  or 
left  dry  by  the  tide.'  How  's  that  for  a 
sketch  of  the  gentleman  whom  the 
irony  of  fate  has  sent  through  the  world 
under  the  misnomer  of  Victor  Strong? " 
concluded  my  son-in-law,  as  he  put  the 
book  on  the  shelf. 

**  Rather  a  photograph  than  a  sketch, 
I  should  say,"  said  I.  **But  I  must 
look  after  the  fellow  a  bit.  When  is  he 
to  be  discharged? " 

"Next  Monday,  I  believe,"  said  Jack, 
taking  a  telegram  which  the  servant 
just  then  brought  in,  and  opening  it 
He  read  it  and  looked  over  at  me  quick- 
ly.    "  This  is  from  the  asylum,"  he  said. 

** About  his  discharge?"  said  I. 

'*  He 's  discharged  himself,"  said  Jack. 
**  Who  'd  ever  have  thought  it  I  " 

And  so  it  was.  When  he  fully  real- 
ized that  a  few  days  more  would  see 
him  deprived  of  the  free  quarters  which 
he  thought  he  had  secured  for  life,  he 
must  have  concluded  to  take  matters  in 
his  own  hands  once  for  all.  He  easily 
avoided  the  attendants,  who,  consider- 
ing him  a  sane  man,  did  not  watch  him 
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specially,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  the  most  terrible  one  on  himself  that  a 

missing  for  some  hours  that  his  body  man  can  meet — to  enter  imsummoned 

was  taken  from  a  small  pond  in  the  the  presence  of  his  Maker." 

neighborhood,  where  the  searchers  found  "Not  at  all!"  said  I.     **  It  was  the 

it,  half  in,  half  out  of  the  water,  disfig-  act  of  a  coward  who  was  more  afraid  of 

ured  and  lifeless.  life  than  of  death;  that ^s  all." 

*'It  is  a  strange  contradiction,"  said  I  looked  at  Jack  as  if  I  had  finished 

Jack  to  me,  as  we  turned  from  the  grave  an  argument  before  the  court, 

where  we  had  laid  him  beside  his  father,  *'  You    have  n't    proved    your    case, 

*'  that  Victor  Strong,  a  man  who  shrank  though,"  said  Jack,  as  he  lighted  a  cigar; 

morbidly  all  his  life  from  every  respon-  **  I  'm  not  by  any  means  convinced  that 

Bibility,  should  not  have  feared  to  take  the  man  wasn't  insane,  after  all! " 


BENEATH  THE  PINES. 

O  SUITLESS  deeps  of  northern  pines! 

0  broad,  snow-laden  arms  of  fir! 
Dim  aisles  where  wolvee  slip  to  and  fro, 

And  noiseless  wild  deer  swiftly  skirri 

0  home  of  wind-songs  wild  and  grand, 
As  suits  thy  mighty  strains!     O  harp 

On  which  the  North  Wind  lays  his  hand! 

1  walk  thy  pungent  glooms  once  more 
And  shout  amid  thy  stormful  roar. 

As  in  deep  seas  a  haven  is  found. 

No  wintry  tempest  stirs,  though  high 
As  hills  the  marching  waves  upbound 

And  break  in   hissing  foam,  so  I 
Walk  here  secure;  though,  far  above, 

The  Storm-king  with  his  train  of  snows 
Sweeps  downward  from  the  bitter  North, 

And  shouts  hoarse  fury  as  he  goes. 

1  laugh  in  tones  of  chiming  glee 
To  see  the  shaking  of  his  hair, 

And  hear  from  out  his  cloud  of  beard 
His  voice  imperial  sweep  the  air. 

The  dark  pines  lower  their  lofty  crests, 
As  warriors  bow  when  chieftain  grim 

Rides  by  and  shouts  his  stem  behests. 
And  with  swift  answers  echo  him. 

Hamlin   Chxrland. 
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BY  ABBY   BAGS   RICHARDSON. 


In  the  year  1603  or  1504,  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  Columbus  had  discovered 
America,  a  remarkable  document,  by  some 
lucky  accident,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
Italian  artist  residing  at  that  time  in 
Paris;  This  was  a  letter  in  which  Amer- 
igo Vespucci,  of  Florence,  described  a  voy- 
age he  had  recently  made  to  the  newly- 
discovered  lands  to  the  west.  The  letter 
was  written  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  shortly 
after  Messer  Vespucci's  return  from  this 
voyage — a  voyage  he  had  made  in  the 
service  of  King  Emmanuel,  of  Portugal, 
and  was  addressed  to  Lorenzo  di  Pier- 
francesco  de  Medici,  one  of  that  great 
family  which  had  so  long  ruled  in  Flor- 
ence, the  birthplace  of  Vespucci.  This 
Lorenzo  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  died  in 
1492.  He  was  a  cousin  by  three  removes, 
and  belonged  to  the  cadet  branch  of  the 
family,  which  had  been  for  some  time  at 
feud  with  the  elder  branch.  In  1494, 
when  Florence  was  divided  into  opposing 
factions,  this  Lorenzo  the  Younger  had 
joined  the  liberal  republicans ;  had  been 
one  of  those  who  drove  Piero  de  Medici, 
the  ruling  scion  of  his  house,  out  of 
Italy,  and  had  formed  one  of  the  em- 
bassy that  greeted  Charles  the  Eighth 
when  he  made  his  theatrical  march  into 
Italy  and  volunteered  to  take  the  affairs 
of  the  Florentine  Republic  into  his  royal 
hands.  Tou  can  get  a  spirited  account 
of  this  affair  in  G^eorge  Eliot's  * '  Romola ; " 
more  interesting  and  quite  as  true  as  any 
given  in  history. 

After  his  political  separation  from  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family,  this  Lorenzo 
di  Pierfrancesco  wore  his  name  of  Me- 
dici more  obscurely  and  took  on  the  title 
of  Popolani  (a  name  used  by  the  com- 
mercial nobility  of  Florence),  to  show, 
very  likely,  that  he  was  proud  of  the 
origin  of  his  fortunes.  For,  let  it  be  re- 
membered here,  that  the  great  Italian 
families,  from  the  Medici  down,  were 
founded  in  commerce.  The  Florin  was  as 
potent  in  these  mediaeval  republics  as  is 
the  Almighty  Dollar  in  the  United  States ; 
and  the  millionaire  of  Venice,  or  Flor- 
ence, or  Gknoa,  might  claim  kinship  for 


shrewd  business  quality  with  the  Wall 
Street  operator  of  to-day.  But  here  the 
resemblance  ceases.  In  Italy,  from  the 
first,  the  trading  spirit  allied  itself  to 
breadth  of  culture  and  a  generous  pa- 
triotism. The  Italian  millionaire  justi- 
fied his  gains  by  his  interest  in  public 
affairs,  his  knowledge  of  statesmanship, 
his  intelligent  promotion  of  learning,  his 
devotion  to  art,  his  pursuit  of  literature, 
not  as  a  patron  but  as  her  humble  fol- 
lower. In  the  United  States,  the  divorce 
between  money  and  culture  has  been 
pronounced  from  the  first. 

From  one  of  these  great  commercial 
families  Lorenzo's  above-named  corre- 
spondent, Amerigo  Vespucci,  was  also 
descended,  althou^  the  fortunes  of  his 
house  had  begun  to  decline  before  his 
birth.  Thus,  when  a  yoTing  man,  he 
entered  the  banking  house  of  Medici  as 
clerk,  or  assistant ;  and  it  was  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Lorenzo  that  he  first  went  to 
Spain.  In  Seville  he  entered  the  bank- 
ing house  of  a  countryman  of  his,  named 
Juan  Beradi,  a  house  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  the  head.  From  these 
bankers  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand,  borrowed  money  to  equip 
voyages  of  discovery.  It  was  the  Beradi 
who  had  furnished  them  with  means  for 
the  second  voyage  of  Columbus.  Here, 
in  talking  with  captains  and  navigators 
who  had  been  to  the  '*  New  Indies,"  Ves- 
pucci became  keenly  interested  in  every- 
thing relating  to  these  adventures.  He 
had  a  strong  natural  taste  for  all  pursuits 
that  furthered  discovery — for  geography, 
map-drawing,  sea  charts,  astronomy — 
and,  in  addition,  he  had  not  been  for- 
tunate in  jiia  financial  undertakings.  It 
was  business  failure,  which  led  him  to 
embark  in  a  voyage  to  the  New  World 
somewhere  about  1497.*  lie  went  only 
in  some  subordinate  capacity,  never  as 
captain—first,  'probably,  as  merchant- 
adventurer  looking  out  for  chances  for 
money-making;  and  after  he  had  gained 
experience  in  a  first  voyage  he  was  en- 

*  The  exact  date  of  Vespucci's  first  voyage  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute.    It  is  not  essential  to  tbe  facts  aa 
gven  in  this  article  to  enter  into  the  arguments  relat- 
g  to  this  date. 
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gaged  as  pilot  or  astronomer  of  later  ex- 
peditions. He  had  already  made  two 
such  voyages  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and 
a  third  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  when 
he  took  up  his  pen  to  write  to  his  earliest 
patron,  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco  de  Me- 
dici,   this  letter  of  which  I  set  out  to 


The  letter  is  not  dated,  and  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  time  at  which  it  was 
written.  It  may  have  heen  anywhere 
between  September,  1502,  and  May,  1503, 
the  dates  of  his  return  from  his  third 
voyage  and  his  embarkation  on  his  last. 
It  seems  certain  that  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
died  in  1503,  and  in  those  days  of  the 
slow  transmission  of  mails,  it  may  be 
that  the  letter  never  reached  him.  The 
thing  absolutely  certain  and  wholly  im- 
portant about  it,  is  that  it  finally  came 
to  the  person  I  have  before  alluded  to, 
Fra  Giovanni  Giocondo,  an  Italian  art- 
ist, resident  at  that  time  in  Paris,  in  the 
Court  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  I  do  not . 
know  just  how  the  letter  came  to  Gio- 
condo. There  is  one  link,  however,  by 
which  I  make  a  guess  at  it.  When  Ves- 
pucci afterward  gives  an  account  of  his 
first  going  to  Lisbon  to  enter  the  service 
of  King  Emmanuel,  he  says  that  he  was 
in  SevUle,  suffering  from  malarial  fever 
contracted  on  a  previous  voyage  to  the 
new  lands,  and  while  in  this  condition 
received  letters  from  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, entreating  him  to  come  to  that  coun- 
try to  engage  in  an  exx)edition  to  sail 
from  Lisbon. 

**  I  did  not  at  once  determine  to  go," 
writes  Vespucci,  **and  argued  with  the 
messenger,  telling  him  I  was  ill  and  in- 
disposed for  the  undertaking;  but  that 
when  I  recovered,  if  his  Highness  wished 
me  to  serve  him,  I  would  do  as  he  might 
command.  Seeing  that  I  did  not  come, 
he  sent  to  Giuliano  di  Bartolomeo  del 
Giocondo,  who  at  that  time  was  settled 
in  Lisbon,  to  use  every  possible  means 
to  bring  me  back  with  him.  Giuliano 
came  to  Seville,  and  on  his  arrival  I  was 
persuaded  to  go,  although  my  going  was 
looked  on  with  ill  favor  by  all  who 
knew  me." 

Now,  although  I  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  the  supposition,  it  seems  likely 
that  this  friend  of  Vespucci,  this  Giuli- 
ano Giocondo,  was  a  kinsman  (perhaps 
a  brother)  of  Fra  Giovanni;   and  that 


through  his  means  the  letter  might  have- 
reached  Paris.  Those  were  days  in 
which  letters  were  valuable,  and  copies 
were  circulated  among  one^s  friends.  It 
is  likely  that  Messer  Giocondo  in  Lisbon, 
living  in  the  city  where  Vespucci  was. 
writing  the  letter,  may  have  begged  a. 
copy  to  send  to  Fra  Giocondo  in  Paris. 
At  any  rate,  in  default  of  knowledge,  I 
offer  this  as  a  plausible  supposition. 

Fra  Giocondo's  name  is  not  very  fa- 
miliar to-day,  but  it  was  a  celebrated 
one  in  his  own  time.  He  was,  like  Ves- 
pucci, an  Italian,  a  native  of  Verona,, 
although  attached  to  the  French  Court 
In  those  days  the  Italian  was  abroad. 
We  could  have  got  very  much  more^ 
than  our  macaroni  from  Italy  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  early  sixteenth  centuries. 
Not  only  were  such  navigators  as  Colon, 
Vespucci,  John  Cabot,  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, England,  and  such  artists  as  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  at  the  Court  of  France, 
but  all  Europe  was  flooded  with  the 
New  Learning  which  had  its  fountain- 
head  in  Italy,  and  scholars  from  Ger- 
many, France  and  England  were  eager- 
ly flocking  thither  to  quench  their  thirst, 
at  it;  while  savants  from  Italy  were 
bearing  away  to  other  lands,  in  brains 
of  various  capacities,  such  measures  of 
that  learning  as  those  vessels  of  theirs- 
would  hold. 

Fra  Giocondo,  although  a  man  of  un- 
limited capacities,  was  strictly,  by  pro- 
fession, an  architect  and  civil  engineer. 
He  had  restored  the  failing  bridge  of 
Delia  Pietra  in  his  native  town ;  he  had 
been  at  work  upon  the  Church  of  San 
Pietro,  at  Rome ;  he  drained  the  lagoons. 
in  Venice,  and  rebuilt  the  Rial  to  there; 
and  he  had  just  finished  two  magnificent 
bridges  in  Paris  over  the  Seine,  one  of 
which,  the  Bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  was 
said  at  that  time  to  be  the  grandest  work 
in  all  Paris.  But,  although  architect  by 
profession,  he  was  a  very  versatile  man : 
**  a  man  of  extraordinary  and  universal 
attainment,"  says  Vasari,  "  renowned  as: 
a  man  of  letters,  an  eminent  architect, 
principally  occupied  with  learning  and 
the  sciences,  and  an  excellent  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar."  He  was  also  interested 
in  old  manuscripts  and  in  archaeology, 
and,  when  a  youth,  had  collected  the 
monumental  inscriptions  of  ancient 
Rome,  *^  which  he  made  into  an  admir- 
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able  and  beautiful  book/^  and  presented 
to  Lorenzo  the  Mag^nificent.  Giocondo 
was  also  interested  in  gardening  and 
agriculture^  and  wrote  treatises  on  these 
subjects.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  in  art,  in  nature,  or  in  lit- 
erature which  his  ifar^reaching  interest 
did  not  include. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  glimpse  of  this 
illustrious  personage,  now  little  known 
or  remembered,  because  he  is  closely 
allied  to  our  subject,  and  because  he 
was  a  broad-minded  man,  for  whom  the 
discovery  of  the  lands  across  the  sea  had 
more  than  a  passing  interest;  for  in 
those  days  of  slow  traveling,  when  news 
spread  tardily,  it  took  longer  than  we 
should  fancy  to  wake  people  up  to  the 
knowledge  that  a  new  hemisphere  had 
been  discovered.  The  Italian  States, 
quarreling  over  their  rulers,  did  not 
think  the  discovery  of  America  an  en- 
grossing subject  when  compared  with 
their  domestic  affairs,  nor,  as  a  matter 
of  foreign  policy,  half  so  important  as 
the  discoveries  made  by  the  Portuguese 
round  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  in  the  di- 
rection of  India,  because  the  latter  ocean 
route  would  have  a  direct  effect  on  their 
Eastern  trade.  Even  the  scholars  were 
not  so  enthusiastic  over  it  as  we  should 
think.  Old  Peter  Martyr,  indeed,  does 
write  with  enthusiasm  of  the  voyage  of 
Columbus,  and  says  that  he  wept  with 
joy  and  astonishment  on  first  hearing  of 
it;  but  few  were  so  much  moved  by  the 
event  as  he.  Vespucci  had  a  cousin  at 
this  very  time,  a  professor  at  Padua,  of 
some  repute  as  an  astronomer,  who  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  on  astrology  during 
the  period  when  these  voyages  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Vespucci  were  undertaken ; 
and  he  never  even  mentioned  Columbus 
or  Vespucci,  so  superior  were  his  discov- 
eries in  astrological  science  to  the  new 
half  of  the  world  then  being  explored. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  comparative- 
ly little  sensation  this  discovery,  so  im- 
portant to  us,  made  in  the  world  of  af- 
fairs. Literary  men  and  artists,  the 
men  of  imagination,  were  most  thrilled 
by  it;  not  the  men  of  action,  except 
those  directly  interested^the  navigators 
and  sea-captains,  whose  vocation  it  was 
to  embark  on  voyages  of  adventure. 
This  letter  of  Vespucci,  then,  might  have 
fallen  into  many  places  where  it  would 


have  excited  some  wonder,  a  little  com- 
ment, and  have  been  heard  of  no  more. 
But  once  under  the  eyes  of  a  man  like 
Fra  Giocondo,  it  would  be  likely  to  bear 
fruit. 

And  indeed  the  letter  itself  was  calcu- 
lated to  take  hold  of  the  imagination  of 
such  a  man  as  he  was.  It  begins  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  setting  out  from  Lisbon 
with  three  caravels,  and  sailing  first  for 
the  "Fortunate  Isles,"  or  the  Grand 
Canaries.  Then  they  skirted  the  Afri- 
can coast  for  some  distance,  and  at 
length  struck  out  due  west  for  ninety- 
seven  days.  During  forty-four  days  of 
this  time  the  elements  were  in  constant 
commotion — ^the  days  only  a  faint  twi- 
light and  the  nights  of  densest  black- 
ness. Vespucci  says  that  if  he  had  not 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  sea  instru- 
ments they  would  have  all  been  wrecked 
in  the  bad  weather,  through  the  stupidity 
of  the  pilot ;  but  by  his  use  of  compass 
and  astrolabe  he  saved  the  expedition, 
tiU,  in  August,  they  saw  land.  Then 
they  sailed  south,  crossing  the  equinoc- 
tial line,  and  sailing  along  the  coast 
of  South  America,  for  six  hundred 
leagues — seventeen  degrees  beyond  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  letter  glows  with  enthiisiastic  de- 
scription. The  climate,  it  says,  is  that 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  the  birds  are 
gorgeoiis  in  plumage,  the  trees  yield  un- 
imaginable sweet  odors,  the  land  pro- 
duces gold  and  the  sea  pearls  in  abun- 
dance. The  natives  are  finely  formed, 
robust  and  handsome,  and  they  often 
live  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old.  Vespucci  is  filled  with  wonder  at 
the  beauty  of  the  night  skies,  splendid 
with  stars  unknown  to  the  dweller  in 
Europe  ;  and  he  illustrates  his  letter 
with  geometrical  figures  and  drawings 
of  the  constellations  seen  in  his  course. 

The  letter  was  written  in  Italian,  and 
Giocondo,  after  reading  it,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  translate  it  into  Latin,  the 
language  of  scholars  and  printed  books. 
Of  this  Latin  translation  there  were  sev- 
eral editions  issued  in  Paris  within  the 
next  three  or  four  years;  but  the  first 
of  these  editions,  in  all  probability 
(although  it  bears  no  date),  was  from 
the  press  of  Jehan  Lambert,  a  well- 
known  printer  of  that  city,  in  the  year 
1504. 
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This  first  copy  is  not  quite  certain  ; 
l>ut  the  second  edition,  without  any 
doubt,  ^(vas  a  little  book  printed  in  Augs- 
burg, GrenAany,  in  1504,  by  John  Ot- 
mar,  which  bore  on  its  last  leaf  the  an- 
nouncement that  ex  Halted  in  Latinam 
lingttam  j€>cundvs  interpres  hanc  epiih 
tolam  vertit.  And  the  next  year  the 
same  translation  appeared  in  Strasburg, 
with  an  interesting  title-page  bearing 
pictures  of  sltiiis  and  naked  savages,  and 
a  poem  by  Matthew  Ringmann  Philesius, 
who  is  evidently  the  inspirer  of  this 
publicsation. 

Now,  since  we  are  following  the  for- 
tunes of  this  letter,  we  must  notice  here 
this  Matthew  Kingmann  (who,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  scholars,  has  added  to 
his  name  the  classic  cognomen  of  Phil- 
•esius),  since  to  him  the  letter  owes  its 
introduction  from  France  into  Gtermany. 
Matthew  lUngmann  was  an  Alsatian, 
bom  in  a  village  situated  among  the 
T'osges  Mountains.  He  had  been  a 
student  in  a  German  university  and  had 
made  his  mark  in  literature  by  a  trans- 
lation of  Julius  Caesar^s  Commentaries, 
And  by  an  original  epic  on  the  Vosges 
which  had  ^ven  him  a  reputation  as  a 
poet.  He  had  also  been  a  student  in 
Paris  under  the  venerable  Jacques  Fa- 
ther, the  friend  of  Martin  liuther  ;  and 
lie  w^as  probably  in  Paris  at  the  time 
-Giocondo  translated  the  letter  of  Ves- 
pucci. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  he 
was  just  the  man — student  and  poet  as  he 
was — to  be  fired  with  enthusiam  by  such 
A  recital  as  this  of  Vespucci  An  ac- 
count which,  described  familiarly  a  land 
moi«  like  the  realm  of  poesy  than  any 
known  world,  and  peopled  by  a  race  as 
primitive  as  that  of  Eden  ;  an  accoimt 
which  gave  diagrams  of  unknown  con- 
:steIlations  ;  which  led  its  wondering 
reader  into  new  tropical  regions,  talked 
•of  Strang  beasts,  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
portrayed  a  world  of  romance  and  un- 
reality containing  beings  as  strange  as 
their  surroundings—this  was  just  the 
.sort  of  narrative  to  seize  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  young  poet  PhUesius. 

It  was  no  less  fortunate  for  Vespucci's 

fame  that  the  letter  should  have  fallen 

into  the  hands  of  Philesius,  than  that 

it  should   first  have  come  to  Giocondo. 

•The  joxtng  poet  at  once  bore  off    his 


prize  to  a  little  town  in  Germany,  where 
resided  a  group  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  choice  members.  Here,  in  St.  Die, 
in  the  Province  of  Lorraine,  situated 
among  his  native  Vosges,  Philesius 
formed  one  of  a  circle  of  savants  pre- 
sided over  by  Duke  Bene,  of  Lorraine. 
This  Rene  bore,  as  his  full  title,  **The 
King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Count  of  Provence,"  but 
with  all  these  high-sounding  additions 
he  held  only  Lorraine,  which  had  come 
to  him  by  inheritance  from  his  mother, 
Tolande.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
Bene  of  whom  Scott  gives  so  vivid  a  pict- 
ure in  **  Anne  of  G^erstein,"  who  spent 
his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  poetry  and  tiie 
sports  of  a  troubadour.  There  must 
have  been  an  hereditary  bent  in  the  fami- 
ly toward  letters,  for  as  soon  as  the  se- 
cond of  the  Ben^  was  settled  in  his  duke^ 
dom  he  devoted  himself  to  books  with  the 
same  ardor  his  grandfather  had  shown. 
He  established  a  college,  and  placed 
over  it  his  canon  and  secretary,  Gaultier 
Ludd,  who  had  just  brought  a  printing 
press  and  set  it  up  th^re,  hoping  to  pro- 
duce some  work  which  should  make  St. 
Die  and  his  royal  patron  deservedly 
famous.  Associated  with  Ludd,  his  right 
hand  in  scholarship,  was  Martin  Wald- 
seemiiller,  better  known  by  his  classic 
i^pellation  of  Hylacomylus.  He  was  a 
close  friend  of  Philesius  ;  and  these  men, 
Ludd,  Bingmann,  Waldseemiiller,  with 
Pere  Gregoire  Besch— who  had  edited  a 
sort  of  cyclopedia — made  a  notable  quar- 
tette in  this  remote  town  of  St.  Die. 

At  the  time  Philesius  Inrought  Ves- 
pucci^s  letter  into  Germany,  Hylacomy- 
lus was  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  This  was  to  be  a  complete  edition 
of  the  Cosmography  of  Ptolemy,  a  book 
which  engaged  the  chief  attention  of 
geographers  of  that  day.  More  than 
twenty  editions  of  Ptolemy  appeared  in 
less  than  a  half  century,  with  maps  and 
notes  by  the  later  editors,  in  which,  since 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  vague  draw- 
ings of  the  new  countries  visited  by 
him  and  his  followers  were  designated 
as  extrarPtolemaic  regions.  To  Hyla- 
comylus, therefore,  the  letter  of  Ves- 
pucci, especially  the  edition  of  it  pub- 
lished in  1505  with  the  poem  of  his 
friend  Philesius,  must  have  been  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  and  we  can  fancy  all 
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the  group  eagerly  on  the  lookout  for 
anything  which  might  come  later  from 
the  pen  of  the  Florentine  navigator, 
Amerigo  Vespucci. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long. 
In  1604,  the  year  in  which  the  edition 
of  his  first  letter  had  appeared  in  Ger- 
many, Vespucci  was  again  in  Lisbon, 
returned  from  his  fourth  voyage.  On 
the  4th  of  September  in  that  year  he 
wrote  a  long  letter,  giving  the  story  of 
his  four  voyages,  addressing  it  to  an  old 
schoolfellow  in  Florence,  by  name  Piero 
Soderini,  who  was  at  the  time  a  chief 
magistrate  in  Florence.  Soderini  stood 
high  in  the  social  scale:  He  was  one  of 
the  liberal  party  in  the  revolution  of 
1494,  and  had  in  1502  been  elected  for 
life  to  his  present  oflBce.  But  he  was 
originally  of  no  better  family  than 
the  Vespucci,  and  the  two  when  boys 
had  been  together  under  the  school- 
mastership  of  Vespucci's  uncle,  Antonio, 
who  was  a  learned  brother  in  the  con- 
vent where  Savonarola  was  Prior.  Thus 
it  was  perfectly  natural  that  Vespucci 
should  write  to  him. 

Vespucci^s  letter  to  Soderini  is  couched 
in  terms  of  personal  friendship,  yet  writ- 
ten with  the  deference  a  man  would 
naturally  show  in  writing  to  another 
who,  though  a  friend  in  boyhood,  had 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  gift  of 
his  country.  He  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion that  his  principal  reason  for  writ- 
ing *  *  is  the  request  of  our  Florentine, 
Benvenuto  Benvenuti,  the  devoted  serv- 
ant of  your  Excellency  and  my  esteemed 
friend.  He  happens  to  be  here  in  the 
City  of  Lisbon,  and  he  requested  that  I 
would  impart  to  your  Elxcellency  a  de- 
scription of  the  things  I  had  seen  dur- 
ing my  four  voyages  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  made  for  the  discoveries 
of  unknown  lands.  Of  these  four  voy- 
ages two  were  made  through  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  ocean  toward  the  west,  at  the 
command  of  the  illustrious  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain;  the  others  to  the  south, 
in  the  service  of  Portugal.  I  have  used 
my  utmost  skill  in  preparing  this  ac- 
count, hoping  your  ElxceUency  will 
count  me  among  your  devoted  servants, 
considering  we  were  formerly  compan- 
ions in  youth  under  the  tuition  of  my 
uncle,  Fra  Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci. 
Should  these  voyages  not  please  you,  I 


may  say  as  Pliny  said  to  Mycenas,  *  For- 
merly my  pleasantries  used  to  delight 
you.'" 

This  is  the  opening  portion  of  the 
Soderini  letter,  and  is  clearly  the  epistte 
a  man  would  write  to  an  old  friend,  a 
man  with  whom  he  had  been  in  hia 
youth  on  familiar  terms.  And  let  me 
say  here  that  this  letter  and  the  one  to 
Lorenzo  de  Medici'"  are  all  the  writings 
known  to  be  published  during  Vespuoci'a 
lifetime;  and  therefore  are  all  with 
which  this  subject  is  concerned.  So  far 
as  we  know  he  never  carried  out  the  pur- 
pose he  expressed  in  this  letter— of  writ- 
ing a  fuller  account.  He  went  soon  to- 
Spain,  became  Pilot-Major  in  Seville, 
and  remained  there  until  he  died,  in. 
1512. 

The  savants  of  St  Die  were  certainly^ 
on  the  alert  for  more  writings  of  Ves- 
pucci, although  we  hear  nothing  from 
them  for  more  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  Soderini  letter.  Then,  in 
1607,  Hylacomylus  published  an  intro- 
duction to  his  great  forthcoming  Cos- 
mography, which  contained  the  letter  U> 
Soderini,  and  was  called  The  Four  Voy- 
ages of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  How  this, 
letter  got  to  St.  Die  we  only  know  iii 
part  The  copy  in  the  introduction  had 
been  translated  into  Latin  by  Canoa 
Jean  Basin  de  Sandacourt  out  of  a 
French  copy,  and  this  French  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  Italian,  f  which  was 
probably  the  originaL 

In  this  translation  (and  this  was  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Vespucci's 
after-fame)  there  are  some  alterations. 
The  letter  is  dedicated  and  addressed  to- 
King  Rene  of  Lorraine,  without  reserva- 
tion. Where  the  words  **  Your  Excel- 
lency," or  *'Your  Magnificence,"  had 
occurred  in  the  original  letter,  they  be- 
came **  Your  Majesty,"  or  **  Most  Illus- 
trious King"  in  the  translation.  The 
allusions  to  their  school  companionshi]> 
were  preserved,  with  no  hint  of  Soder- 
ini's  presence  in  the  narrative;  and  so- 
the  letter  went  down  to  the  future,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  any  other  copy 
was  known   or  circulated.      This  gave 

*  Another  letter  to  Medici  wag  fotmd  bj  Yeepuod'a 
biographer,  Bandini,  andpablished  in  1745 :  a  second 
was  recovered  from  a  Florentine  library  br  Barto- 
lozziinirSO:  a  third  by  BaldeOi  in  1827. 

t  The  translator  says  it  was  made  **  ex  italico  S6r> 
roone  in  gallioum  et  ez  gallioo  in  latiniim.'* 
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<x>lor  to  the  after-charges  against  Ves- 
pucci of  fraudulent  pretension.  That 
lie,  an  adventurer,  an  upstart,  who  had 
stolen  the  honor  of  naming  the  New 
World,  should  pretend  to  have  heen 
schoolfellow  to  a  king  at  a  time  when 
historical  evidence  showed  clearly  they 
could  not  have  heen  conscious  of  each 
other^s  existence,  are  points  dwelt  on 
with  appropriate  sarcasms  hy  the  geo- 
^aphers  who  afterward  attacked  Ves- 
pucci. 

Nevertheless  it  was  this  hooklet,  the 
*' Cosmographise  Introductio"  of  Hyla- 
oomylus,"  that  christened  our  Continent ; 
for  therein  appeared  the  first  suggestion 
that  it  should  he  named  America.  This 
edition  in  April,  1507,  and  another  in  Sep- 
temher,  had  a  preface  in  which  the  editor 
says :  '  *  And  the  fourth  part  of  the  World 
liaving  heen  discovered  hy  Amerigo,  may 
well  he  called  America ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  land  of  Americus,  or  Amer- 
ica.^* A  little  later  he  repeats:  **But 
now  these  parts  are  more  extensively  ex- 
plored, as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
letters,  another  fourth  piirt  of  the  World 
has  been  discovered  by  Americus  Vespu- 
tius,  and  I  see  no  just  reason  why  any 
should  forbid  it  to  be  called  Amerigo, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  the  land  of 
Americus,  or  America,  after  the  discov- 
erer, Americus,  who  is  a  man  of  shrewd 
intellect;  for  Europe  and  Asia  have  both 
taken  a  feminine  form."  And  just  at  the 
time  of  this  suggestion  Gualtier  Ludd 
also  published  a  tiny  folio,  whose  title- 
page  is  (translated  in  English)  **The 
Declaration  of  the  Mirror  of  the  Globe, 
most  carefully  prepared  by  Gualtier  Ludd, 
Canon  of  St  Die,  Most  Worthy  Secretary 
of  Rene,  the  Most  Illustrious  King  of 
Jerusalem  and  Sicily ;  printed  by  the  art 
of  Jean  Gruniger  of  Strasburg."  On  this 
title-page  is  a  triplet  in  Latin,  which  is 
thus  cleverly  translated  by  H.  Harrisse, 
in  his  '*  BibUotheca  Americana: " 

But  hold,  eoougli !    Of  the  American  race 

New  found,  the  home,  the  mannera.  here  jou  trace, 

S7  our  small  book  set  forth  in  little  space. 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  a  definite 
-suggestion  about  the  naming  of  these 
newly-discovered  lands  had  been  made. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  made  at  a  time  when  the  extent 
of  these  lands  was  not  known — not  even 
j^uessed  at     Columbus   died   the  year 


before  this  publication  (1506),  not  dream- 
ing he  had  discovered  a  new  continent. 
When  he  touched  Cuba  he  fully  believed 
it  the  mainland  of  Asia;  and,  ordering 
his  sailors  together,  he  nutde  them  take 
oath  to  that  efPect,  threatening  to  inflict 
one  hundred  lashes  and  cut  out  the 
tongue  of  any  of  his  crew  who  should 
say  otherwise.  As  late  as  1550,  the  best 
geographers  wrote  about  the  **  Islands  of 
America,  Paria,  Yucatan,  and  Hispani- 
ola";  in  maps  of  even  later  date  the 
Western  lands  are  marked  thereon  as 
*  *  Atlantic  islands,  which  are  called  Brazil 
and  America."  So  slow  was  the  growth 
of  the  knowledge  of  this  Continent;  so 
contrary  was  its  existence  to  all  theories 
of  geographers !  Therefore,  in  1507,  when 
Hylacomylus  made  his  suggestion  about 
the  name  of  America,  neither  Columbus 
nor  Vespucci  would  have  thought  he  was 
naming  anything  more  than  some  un- 
known portion  of  the  coast  of  Asia  or  a 
large  island  outlying  it. 

The  position  of  St.  Die  was  a  fortunate 
one  to  circulate  the  name,  and  it  spread 
rapidly  over  the  border  on  the  west,  into 
France ;  north,  to  Belgium ;  southeast  to 
Germany.  In  four  or  five  years  it  had 
reached  remote  England ;  and  the  way 
the  name  first  appears  there  is  so  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  to  all  English  or 
American  readers  that  we  must  stop  here 
to  note  it.  No  man  in  England  at  that 
time  was  more  interested  in  the  stirring 
events  of  the  day  than  Sir  Thomas  More. 
He  was  the  inspirer  and  patron  of  all 
that  was  new  and  good  in  morals,  science 
and  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
in  England  who  would  be  likely  to  own 
a  copy  of  the  **  Cosmographise  Introduc- 
tio  "  of  Hylacomylus.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  first  mention  of  America  in 
English  literature,  links  itself,  although 
a  little  remotely,  to  his  name.  It  is  found 
in  comedy — **  Aji  Interlude  of  the  Pour 
Elements^' — ^which  was  printed  by  a 
brother-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
produced  on  the  stage  somewhere  from 
1512  to  1518.  It  is  one  of  the  very  earliest 
morality  plays  known  to  English  litera- 
ture. In  it  one  of  the  characters  says  of 
the  Atlantic: 


This  sea  is  called  the  great  ocean. 
So  great  it  is  that  never  man 
Coold  tiU  it  sfaice  the  worid  began; 
Tm  now,  within  this  twenty  vear. 
Westward  he  found  new  lands. 


D  found  new  lands.      ^T^ 
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The  verses  then  go  on  to  give  credit 

to  Henry  VII.,  the  **  noble  Bang  of  late 

memory,"   for  causing  the    discovery. 

There  is  no  mention  of  either  Cabot  or 

Columbus : 

But  these  new  lands  found  lately 
Ben  called  America,  because  only 
Americus  did  them  first  find. 

A  little  later  than  the  appearance  of 
this  Interlude,  Sir  Thomas  More  pub- 
lished his  Utopia :  and  in  his  account  of 
the  person  who  brings  news  of  this 
fabled  land,  he  describes  him  as  ^^A 
stranger,  a  man  well  stricken  in  years, 
with  a  black,  sun-burnt  face,  a  cloak  cast 
loosely  about  his  shoulders,  who,  for 
the  desire  he  had  to  see  and  know  the 
far  countries  of  the  world,  joined  him- 
self in  company  with  Amerigo  Vespuce ; 
and  in  the  last  three  voyages  of  those 
four  which  be  now  in  every  man's  hand, 
he  continued  still  in  his  company,  sav- 
ing the  last  voyage,  he  came  not  home 
again  with  him." 

This  was  fame  indeed,  when  More 
could  find  no  more  romantic  figure  on 
which  to  hang  his  beautiful  fable  of  the 
Utopia  than  the  figure  of  a  bronzed 
sailor  who  had  been  on  a  voyage  with 
Vespucci. 

Thus  we  see  literature,  spreading  from 
St.  Di6  to  England,  was  taking  up  the 
name  America  to  fix  it  on  the  new 
world.  Geography  came  into  the  field 
a  little  later.  In  maps  the  name  was 
first  seen  as  designating  certain  vague 
lands,  but  this  was  not  in  Vespucci's 
lifetime.  A  map  drawn  by  Leonardo 
da  Vind  in  1514,  two  years  after  the  ex- 
plorer's death,  was  the  first  which  ever 
bore  the  name  of  our  country.  That 
Da  Vinci  knew  Vespucci,  or  had  seen 
him,  most  be  admitted;  for  Vasari  says 
he  himself  owned  a  large  portfolio  of 
drawings,  made  by  Da  Vinci,  among 
which  is  **the  head  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, which  is  a  very  beautiful  one  of 
an  old  man,  done  in  charcoaL^  It  is 
possible  that  this  acquaintance  of  Ves- 
pucci might  have  come  about  through 
Giocondo,  who  was  likely  to  have  known 
the  gi^«it  painter;  and  here  memory  re- 
calls thb  :?air«'  '  r  cesco  del  Giocon- 
do (whose  wife,  *  Monna  Lisa,"  was 
painted  by  Da  Vinci),  as  bearing  the 
same  name  as  that  of  the  Fra  Giovanni 
who    was    Vespucci's     translator.       It 


would  be  most  interesting  if  we  could 
find  some  historical  link  between  him 
and  the  husband  of  Monna  Lisa;  but  so* 
far  no  such  connection  has  been  found. 
Five  or  six  years  after  Da  Vinci's  map- 
(which  was  only  a  drawing),  geographiea 
with  maps  began  to  appear,  having  the- 
lands  beyond  the  Atlantic  still  imper- 
fectly designated,  and  marked  *' Prov- 
ince of  America";  while  in  a  comer 
was  this  insertion:  ** These  lands,  and 
islands  adjacent,  were  discovered  in  1497 
by  Ck)lumbus,  a  Genoese  navigator,  sent 
by  the  King  of  Castile." 

In  the  meantime,  while  Vespucci's 
letters  were  thus  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of 
such  men  as  Giocondo,  Ringmann,  and 
their  allies,  what  had  become  of  the  let- 
ters of  Columbus,  and  why  did  his  name 
not  suggest  itself  to  some  such  group  as 
that  at  St.  Die?  Had  he  not  written 
letters  which  to  the  reader  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
tecesting  than  anything  written  by  Ves- 
pucci? These  inquiries  are  natural  and 
pertinent. 

On  his  first  voyage  Coliunbus  wrote  & 
long  letter  to  Raphael  Sanchez,  Treas- 
urer to  the  Spanish  sovereign  ;  and  & 
translation  of  this  in  vulgar  Latin  was 
published  soon  after  his  return  in  1493, 
in  several  places,  almost  simultaneously. 
An  Italian  poet  of  the  day,  Giuliani 
Dati,  put  the  story  into  verse,  and  it  was 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  Rome,  in 
ballad  fashion.  But  in  the  short-lived 
outburst  of  popular  wonder  which  fol- 
lowed, it  would  seem  as  if  the  discovery- 
eclipsed  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  so> 
little  is  heard  of  Columbus.  The  letters 
and  memorials  of  the  other  voyages,  four 
in  all,  went  into  the  Spanish  archives 
and  were  little  circulated.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  addressed  to  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  one  to  the  nurse  of 
Prince  John,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  ;  and  none  of  his  writings  at- 
tracted sufficient  attention  to  be  brought 
at  that  time  to  public  notice.  In  the 
same  year  when  Vespucci's  letters  were 
published  by  Hylacomylus,  a  collection 
of  Voyages  printed  at  Vicenza,  in  Italy, 
included  an  accoimt  of  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  together  with  Vespucci's  let- 
ter, and  for  years  the  fame  of  Columbus, 
in  literature,  rested  on  this  one  accountl 
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There  is  also  much  to  be  said  about 
the  different  way  in  which  the  letters  of 
Vespucci  and  Columbus  would  affect  the 
literary  taste  of  the  age.  As  I  have 
said,  the  letters  of  Columbus  are  infi- 
nitely more  attractive  to  the  reader  of 
to-day.  The  devoutly  religious  spirit  of 
the  writer,  his  mingling  of  practical 
shrewdness  with  child-like  credulity, 
his  artless  relations  of  the  dreams  and 
visions  which  induced  him  to  set  out  on 
his  discoveries,  his  enthusiastic  belief  in 
being  divinely  appointed  to  his  work, 
his  arguments  to  prove  that  he  had 
landed  near  the  Gkirden  of  Eden,  ex- 
pressed in  that  simplicity  of  style  which 
is  the  chief  grace  of  the  early  voyagers, 
all  together  form  a  charm  for  us  that 
superior  learning  and  more  correct 
rhetoric  can  not  rival.  But  at  the  time 
when  Columbus  wrote  we  can  believe 
that  Vespucci's  letters  would  more  readi- 
ly attract  attention.  The  latter  wrote  a 
clear  and  succinct  account  of  what  he 
saw,  of  all  he  could  learn  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  natives  ;  he 
drew  pictorial  illustrations  and  diagrams ; 
he  used  some  bits  of  scholarship  effect- 
ively ;  he  quoted  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
and  the  immortal  Dante.  In  fact,  Ves- 
pucci's letters  are  more  like  those  of  a 
traveling  journalist  who  is  sent  out  by 
a  daily  paper  or  a  current  magazine,  to 
get  the  latest  and  best  news  and  put  the 
narrative  in  popular  form;  Columbus 
writes  like  the  man  of  imagination  and 
poetic  vision,  the  true  discoverer  and 
seer,  who  is  recognized  by  the  future, 
rarely  by  the  present. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  the  name  of  America;  an  in- 
trinsic cause.  As  a  German  scholar  has 
remarked,  the  name  Amerigo  is  undoubt- 
edly of  Teutonic  origin," and  thus  framed 
to  catch  the  ears  of  the  German  writers 
who  were  among  the  first  to  set  it  afloat. 
It  was  easy  to  pronounce,  not  likely  to  be 
mis-spelled.  It  was  derived  from  the  name 
Almerichs,  which  the  Gk>ths  had  carried 
into  Italy,  where  it  finally  became 
"Amerigo."  Other  wise  philologists 
trace  its  root  back  to  the  Aryan  mother- 


tongue,  and  find  that  it  means  "Chief." 
I  leave  a  latent  suggestion  in  the  lat- 
ter derivation  to  the  patriotic  pride  of 
American  citizens. 

Such  are  the  facts,  briefly  stated,  of 
the  way  in  which  America  received  its 
name.  These,  faintly  sketched,  from  all 
sorts  of  out-of-the-way  sources  through 
which  we  can  trace  them,  are  the  per- 
sons who  combined,  unwittingly,  to 
transfer  the  honor  which  so  many  feel 
should  have  been  given  to  Columbus 
and  attach  it  to  the  name  of  Vespucci 
Naturally,  because  the  facts  were  ob- 
scure and  have  only  recently  been 
brought  wholly  to  light,  there  have  been 
bitter  accusations  against  Vespucci.  He 
has  been  accused  of  fraud,  of  stealing- 
the  honor  of  his  great  contemporary,  of 
falsifying  his  narrations,  and  of  putting 
his  own  name  upon  the  maps  which  he 
himself  drew.  These  accusations  did 
not  begin  to  appear  until  after  the  death 
of  Columbus.  They  were  not  made  by 
Ferdinand  Columbus  in  his  Life  of  his 
father.  There  seems  never  to  have 
been  any  jealousy  between  the  two  men, 
and  one  of  Columbus's  last  letters  to  hia 
son  Diego  speaks  of  Vespucci  as  his- 
friend,  and  a  man  worthy  of  entire  trust 
and  confidence. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  that  Vespucci 
was  an  earnest,  haii-working  man,  in- 
terested in  science  and  the  cause  of  dis- 
covery, with  a  laudable  ambition  to  have 
his  discoveries  known  among  his  frienda 
and  contemporaries  ;  that  he  did  not,, 
any  more  than  Columbus,  know  the 
vast  extent  and  importance  of  thelanda 
he  had  found  ;  that  he  was  probably  en- 
tirely ignorant,  not  only  of  the  fame 
which  was  to  fall  upon  him,  but  even  of 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  geographers, 
of  St.  Die,  that  the  lands  of  the  West 
should  be  called  by  his  name  ;  and  that, 
to  the  accident  of  his  letters  falling  into» 
the  hands  of  a  group  of  enthusiastie 
readers,  who  controlled  and  owned  that, 
tremendous  instrument  for  right  and 
wrong,  a  printing-press,  he  owes  the 
honor  of  having  half  the  globe  called  by^ 
his  name. 
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Thb  yearns  flowerage  culminates  in 
two  seasons  or  tides  of  bloom.  One  .of 
these  reaches  its  highest  point  in  May  or 
June,  the  other  fills  the  weedy  purlieus 
of  the  fields  with  a  flood  of  color  during 
August  and  September.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  the  autumnal  florescence  are  such 
as  indicate  the  exigencies  of  drought  and 
heat  implied  in  summer  as  a  season  of 
growth.  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
parvenu  profusion  of  vernal  foliage, 
autumnal  plants  have  developed  a  high- 
bred economy  in  the  matter  of  leaves, 
and  they  further  practice  a  nice  adapta- 
tion of  expenditure  to  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained, savoring  of  genteel  poverty.  In 
these  dry,  rigid  stems  not  a  cell  is  sacri- 
flced  to  grace  of  form.  In  the  endeavor 
to  mass  their  blossoms  so  as  to  allure 
friendly  insects  by  an  eflPective  display 
of  color,  they  chiefly  employ  two  plans. 
By  one  of  these  a  multitude  of  tiny 
flowerets  are  gathered  into  a  head  or 
^* composite"  flower,  and  these  heads 
are  further  grouped  together  in  flat- 
topped  clusters.  The  sunflowers  and 
asters  follow  a  modification  of  this  de- 
vice, each  head  being  held  a  little  apart 
and  encircled  with  **rays"  formed  of 
the  elongated  petals  of  the  outer  row  of 
florets.  By  the  other  method  the  indi- 
vidual blossoms  are  thickly  set  along 
a  slender  upright  stalk,  forming  a  spike 
or  raceme.  Willow-herb  is  an  example 
of  the  latter  class.  Its  tall,  pink-purple 
racemes  flll  many  little  openings  in  the 
woods  with  a  glow  of  color. 

By  the  middle  of  July  we  notice  the 
first  ripples,  so  to  speak,  of  the  autumnal 
tide  of  floweriness.  The  earliest  of  our 
three  eupatoriums,  called  joe-pye  weed 
or  queen-of-the-meadow,  uplifts  its  dull, 
pink  tops  in  wayside  ditches.  Before 
this  rustic  queen  dofPs  her  crown,  a 
shorter  cousin  stands  at  her  side,  dre£»ed 
in  gray-green  gown  and  dusty  white 
bonnet— plain,  useful  boneset  or  thor- 
oughwort  I  know  that  some  think  her 
a  coarse,  unsightly  weed  ;  yet  in  my 
eyes  she  wears  a  homely  grace.  A  more 
beautiful  ally  of  these  two   must   be 


sought  for  in  certain  favored  situations. 
In  early  September  let  us  go  through 
the  dry,  still  woods  to  a  spot  where  the 
upturned  root  of  a  fallen  tree  has  left  a 
hollow,  a  mere  dimple  in  the  mucky 
soil,  that  in  spring  cradled  a  little  pool 
The  great,  gnarly  root  is  wreathed  with 
clematis,  now  covered  with  bunches  of 
feathery-tailed  seeds,  giving  the  vines 
an  appearance  of  rejuvenescent  bloom. 
In  the  moist  edge  of  the  wasted  pool  we 
find  a  patch  of  pure  white  clustered 
flowers  with  glossy  foliage.  The  agera- 
tum  of  the  greenhouse  run  wild,  did 
you  ask?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
only  Eupatorium  ageratotdea,  the  white 
snake-root,  or  simply  eupatorium,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  it,  since  it  is  emphatically 
the  flower  of  the  family.  In  a  favor- 
able season  one  may  see  a  low  pasture 
or  the  bank  of  a  brook  so  covered  with 
it  as  to  look  at  a  distance  like  a  light  fall 
of  snow.  Florists  well  know  its  beauty, 
and  at  the  autumnal  ''fairs"  it  some- 
times supplies  the  groundwork  of  choice 
floral  designs. 

Iron-weed,  Vemoniay  is  of  similar 
habit  to  queen-of-the-meadow  and  thor- 
oughwort,  and  is  sometimes  found  in 
their  company.  But  it  has  a  more  eflPect- 
ive foil.  Looking  up  the  dry  bed  of  the 
creek  past  the  green  shimmer  of  the  tall 
old  willows,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  rich 
color — a  border  of  yellow,  backed  with 
a  patch  of  royal  purple,  iron-weed  and 
wild  sunflowers,  like  a  purple  sunset 
cloud  edged  with  gold-color.  Yet  (and 
herein  is  a  parable  of  possession),  how- 
ever fervent  your  admiration  for  iron- 
weed,  pause  before  you  pluck  it  Once 
in  the  hand  a  change  seems  to  pass  over 
it,  like  a  breath  upon  a  mirror ;  the  color 
a  moment  ago  so  splendid  now  looks  but 
dull.  Put  between  the  leaves  of  an  her- 
barium, it  becomes  the  dreariest  of  fail- 
ures, justifying  its  name  by  turning  to 
the  tint  of  iron  rust 

But  yellow  is  par  excellence  the  char- 
acteristic color  of  autumn.  Among  the 
willows  by  the  brook,  and  harmonizing 
well  with  their  flne,  pale  foliage,  is  an 
impenetrable  thicket  covered  with  yel- 
low bloom,  ox-eye,  tall  oone-flower.  wild 
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tsunflowers,  together  with  their  near  re- 
lation, Actinomeris  squarrosay  with  its 
curious  angled  and  winged  stems,  and 
the  pale,  golden  sneeze- weed,  Helenium 
atttumnale  (said  to  be  the  namesake  of 
Helen  of  Troy !).  Along  the  edge  of  the 
stream  is  a  thick  border  of  the  pretty 
little  bur-marigold,  own  cousin  to  beg- 
gar ticks,  and  capable  of  dispersing  some 
very  tenacious  stick-tights  on  its  own 
account.  Golden-rod  is  everywhere.  In 
the  shade  of  the  woods  are  some  slender 
species,  one  of  which,  Solidago  cceaiay 


has  tiny  clustered  flower-heads  strung 
bead-like  along  slender,  drooping  stems; 
on  the  dry  clay  banks  grow  dusty-look- 
ing stalks  with  scant  foliage  and  whitish 
flowers — ^the  very  shadow  of  a  golden- 
rod  ;  while  the  angles  of  the  rail  fences 
are  full  of  stout-growing  kinds.  After 
the  flrst  September  frosts,  lo!  in  place 
of  those  yellow  plumes  stand  rows  of 
stiff  weeds  like  ranks  of  gray-headed 
soldiery,  waiting,  with  carriage  patheti- 
cally erect,  to  be  reviewed  and  mustered 
out. 


THE   SIGN  OF  THE  GOLDEN-ROD. 

When  Indian  com  is  in  the  shock, 
And  south-bound  birds  begin  to  flock, 
And  seed-plumes  fly,  and  gossamer  drifts, 
Then  golden-rod  its  sign  uplifts. 

Its  healthful  breath  is  in  the  air; 
Its  stores  the  tame  and  wild  bee  share; 
Lone  country  roads  and  woodward  lanes 
It  decks  as  if  for  kingly  trains. 

The  farmer's  boy  will  often  stop 
To  pull  a  plume  of  **  yellow-top," 
And  little  children  flll  their  arms 
With  this  free  treasure  of  the  farms. 

It  blooms  for  all — ^it  shines  for  me  I 

Since  near  or  far  I  can  but  see 

A  sunlight  stolen  from  the  past, 

A  gleam  from  days  too  blithe  to  last. — E.  M,  T. 


n. 


The  self-contained,  secret  aspect  of  the 
woods  in  late  siunmer  does  not  invite  in- 
trusion. There  is  a  hazy  appearance  as 
of  smoke  rising  from  censers  swung 
beneath  the  dense  canopy  of  foliage,  yet 
the  incense  seems  to  rise  no  higher  than 
the  tree-tops,  as  though  the  trees  them- 
selves were  the  objects  of  this  worship. 
Lingering  along  the  border  of  the  woods 
as  half  afraid  to  brave  its  mysterious 
depths,  we  find  the  fitting  implements  of 
the  sorcery  whose  spells  are  in  the  air; 
these  tall  stems  of  white  bugbane,  Cim- 
icifuga,  surely  look  like  enchanters^ 
wands,  and  we  can  but  surmise  that 
they  were  stuck  thus  a-row  by  some 
witch  who  has  fled  at  our  approach. 
Lest  the  appearance  of  its  flowers  should 
not  sufficiently  suggest  the  uncanny  nat- 
ure of  the  pkmt,  all  winter  its  dry  seed- 
VoL.  vn.— 7 


stalks  shiver  as  with  an  ague,  wherefore 
it  is  dubbed  rattle-weed. 

In  moist  shady  spots,  the  turtle-head  or 
shell-flower  stands  peering  tiptoe  among 
rank  growths.  The  stalk  bears  only  one 
flower,  side  wise,  near  its  tip;  as  that  one 
withers,  a  bud  develops  just  above  it  on 
the  lengthening  stem ;  this  process  is  re- 
peated until  there  is  a  long  raceme  set 
with  seed-pods  and  tipped  with  a  solitary 
waxen  blossom  shaped  singularly  like  the 
head  of  a  turtle.  What  aspiration  in  the 
black  ooze  sent  upward  a  flower  with  that 
fair  color  and  sinister  shape;  is  it  a  spy 
upon  the  sylvan  elves,  or  have  the  sea- 
shells  of  geological  eons,  buried  far  be- 
low, combined  to  send  upward  one 
white,  pink-lipped  companion  to  report, 
if  may  be,  what  manner  of  world  is 
builded  ? 

Another  flower  with  blossoms  of  the 
same  pale  tint  and  satiny  texture,  with 
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narrow  fluted  top  like  a  vase,  grows  in  spilled  over  it  a  pot  of  indigo.  Having 
the  same  localities  as  the  shell-flower,  found  the  blue  ones  growing  in  open 
though  much  less  common :  this  is  the  ground,  we  suspect  they  have  but  re- 
dosed  gentian,  sometimes  seen  stained  fleeted  the  hue  of  the  September  sky 
with  the  superb  blue  of  the  fringed  gen-  which  their  paler  sisters  in  the  deep 
tian,  as  though  some  one  in  passing  had  woods  cannot  see. 

THE  CLOSED   GENTIAN. 

What  shall  I  say  of  thee, 
Flower  all  elusive,  guarding  alike  from  the  rain  and  the  sun 
The  mystical  heart  of  thyself — 
What  shall  I  say  of  thee  ? 
Hast  thou  some  foe  thou  wouldst  shun? 

Art  thou  a  shrine — ^the  saint  of  the  shrine — the  pale  pilgrim  seeker? 
Or  else  to  the  bee  and  bold  elf 

E^nowing  the  way  of  thee, 
Art  thou  a  chamber  for  feasting  and  revel,  and  do  they  purvey  of  thee 
Honey,  and  wine  in  a  beaker?  —K  M,  T, 

As  for  the  asters,  they  almost  defy  kind  is  the  New  England  aster  with  large^ 
comment.  Their  number  is  uncountable,  purple  blossoms,  sometimes  called  cam- 
like the  blades  of  meadow-grass  or  the  phor  flower  from  the  pleasant  odor  of  its 
stars  of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is  a  pity  viscid  stems  ;  but  none  is  more  interest- 
that  their  technical  name,  aster,  has  ing  than  the  tiny-flowered  aster  miser 
crept  into  conmion  speech  in  place  of  its  or  starved  aster.  The  little  pale  stars 
vernacular  equivalent,  star-flower,  so  fairly  swarm  along  the  branches,  especi- 
much  more  expressive  to  ears  not  quite  ally  toward  the  ends.  I  know  of  no  plant 
on  familiar  terms  with  Greek.  Their  to  which  the  phrase  ** bloomy  spray"  is 
season  begins  with  the  goldenrods  and  so  fitly  applied.  Among  these  thick-set 
lasts  luitil  snow  falls.  In  color,  asters  blossoms,  there  is  small  space  for  leaves; 
run  through  every  shade  of  white,  blue  those  on  the  main  stalk  soon  wither,  and 
and  purple  ;  the  two  extremes  being  such  as  remain  succeed  in  so  completely 
comparatively  less  abundant  than  the  effacing  themselves  in  their  surround- 
intermediate  shades.     The  most  showy  ings  that,  in  effect,  the  plant  is  leafless. 

ASTER  MISER. 

How  can  that  a  miser  be, 
Spends  itself  in  charity. 
Entertains,  and  feeds  with  grace 
All  this  blooming  populace  ! 
Little  peaceful  myrmidons 
Mustering  in  September  suns. 
Peeping  stars  that  come  to  gaze 
At  the  march  of  nights  and  days  ! 

Aster  miser  %    No,  indeed  ! 

Idle  is  the  tale  they  read. 

Who  proclaim  thy  bounty  scant. 

Say  to  them,  O  slandered  plant. 

Not  one  blossom  thou  wouldst  spare 

Of  the  many  thou  dost  bear  ; 

Say  thy  love  is  large,— and  so 

'T  will  feed  more,  and  further  go  \^E,  M.  T, 

The  witch  hazel,  bush  of  the  diviner's  claimed  as  belonging  to  autumn.  Even 
rod,  bears  the  latest  flowers  that  can  be    this  shields    its    rudimentary   seeds  in 
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carefully  prepared  cells,  and  waits  until 
the  following  year  to  ripen  them  into 
fruit. 

Two  plants  blossom  even  later,  in  the 
very  front  of  winter,  but  these,  instead 
of  being  reminisceutial  of  an  earlier 
time,    are   the   forerunners    of    spring. 


Even  while  the  fallen  leaves  are  being 
snugly  packed  to  shelter  the  sleeping 
roots,  the  blue  violet  puts  forth  its  bells, 
and  the  dandelion  lifts  up  frost-pinched 
heads  of  bloom,  thus  rounding  out  the 
autumnal  florification  with  a  propheey 
of  spring. 


A  DANCING  PARTY  IN  VIRGINIA. 


BY   JOHN   8.    GIBBS. 


Owing  to  the  sparsely  settled  state  of 
the  country,  one's  visiting  list  embraces 
a  larger  extent  of  territory  in  Virginia 
than  in  any  rural  community  at  the 
North.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
friends  and  relations  to  come  a  day's 
journey,  perhaps  out  of  distant  counties, 
to  participate  in  a  dance.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, I  will  cite  the  case  of  a  friend  who 
mounted  his  horse  very  early  one  summer 
morning  at  a  point  on  the  James  River, 
in  Albermarle  County,  traveled  along  the 
tow-path  of  that  river  and  Kanawha 
Canal — ^before  the  splendid  highway  had 
been  appropriated  for  the  uses  of  a  rail- 
way—-breakfasted  at  Warminster,  in  Nel- 
son, rode  through  Amherst,  dined  at 
Lynchburg,  in  Campbell,  and  before  sun- 
down arrived  at  The  Eagle's  Eyrie  in 
Bedford,  within  sight  of  the  Peaks  of 
Otter,  where  there  was  a  great  ball.  The 
distance  covered  was  about  ninety  miles, 
and  the  mare  he  rode  suffered  no  ill 
effects ;  but  one  might  imagine  her  rider 
in  very  poor  shape  for  enjoying  anything 
other  than  his  bed.  Quite  the  contrary, 
for,  as  he  asserts,  he  never  felt  better  and 
was  on  the  floor  with  every  set. 

The  roads  now  are,  in  most  cases,  very 
bad.  Few  of  the  rivers  are  bridged,  and 
a  crossing  is  effected — when  they  are 
not  too  swollen — by  fording  at  certain 
shallow  places  or  by  means  of  a  flat- 
boat  propelled  by  long  iron-tipped  poles 
in  the  hands  of  two  or  more  vigorous 
negroes. 

Frequently  windstorms  and  the  nat- 
ural ravages  of  time  on  ancient  trees, 
through  the  long  stretches  of  wood- 
land, choke  the  road  with  fallen  timber, 
which  renders  farther  progress  a  matter 


of  time  and  vexation,  not  unmixed  with 
some  real  hard  work,  before  a  way  is 
cleared.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  travel 
should  be  mainly  done  between  "sun- 
up" and  dark,  especially  if  lathes  are 
to  be  "carried,"  as  they  say  here.  The 
same  reason  holds  for  the  festivities  be- 
ing maintained  throughout  the  night: 
with  the  gray  of  dawn  the  revelers 
depart. 

Some  might  suppose  that  with  all  these 
obstacles  the  host  would  be  in  a  constant 
worry  lest  his  guests  should  not  turn  up, 
and  that  the  havoc  made  on  poultry, 
sheep  and  porkers  be  to  no  purpose ;  or, 
that  at  least  the  male  element  would  by 
far  predominate.  Such  fears,  however, 
are  groundless,  for  nothing  but  an  abso- 
lute impossibility  can  deter  the  true  Vir- 
ginian from  going  to  a  jolliflcation  of  any 
kind. 

It  was  about  dark  when  Hastings  and 
myself  mounted  our  steeds  and  took  the 
road  for  Mr.  Malvern^s  plantatioH,  where 
we  were  invited  to  a  party.  Our  excel- 
lent riding-horses,  having  stood  at  the 
rack  on  the  lawn  for  some  time,  now 
wanted  to  go ;  so  between  a  half  trot,  a 
gallop  and  a  dead  run,  it  was  not  long 
before  we  climbed  a  hill  that  brought  us 
within  view  of  "Mount Air" — Mr.  Mal- 
vern's place.  The  house  was  illuminated 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  Chinese  lanterns 
were  pendant  from  the  locust  trees  in  the 
yard.  "We  reined  in  while  contemplat- 
ing the  beautiful  effect.  The  full  moon 
was  about  an  hour  high  and  showed  us 
the  James  winding  along  fertile  low 
grounds  until  hid  by  a  bluff  miles  and 
miles  away.     On  our  right  a  range  of 

wooded  hills  marked  the  course  of  aa- 
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«ther  river,  across  which  the  lights  from 
the  plantation  shone. 

"Come  along,  old  fellow;  that's  the 
Bockfish ;  we  '11  be  down  to  it  in  a  min- 
ute, if  you  can  stick  on  your  horse :"  and 
pushing  mine  along,  I  led  off  into  a 
cattle  path,  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house, 
and  shaded  by  yellow  birch,  dogwood  and 
haw  bushes.  Even  in  the  day-time  the 
place  was  obscure,  and  now  it  was  dark 
as  pitch.  Every  now  and  then  we  felt 
ourselves  being  dragged  out  of  the  saddle 
by  a  lusty  grapevine,  but  a  sudden  jerk  on 
the  curb  would  throw  our  horses  back 
on  their  haunches,  when  we  would  snap 
the  wood  and  release  ourselves,  then  lift 
our  rein  and  away  I  Slipping,  sliding, 
and  loosening  rock  that  went  crashing 
down  to  the  water,  we  at  last  reached  the 
narrow  pebbly  shore. 

Here  we  dismounted  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  give  our  horses  wind  before 
entering  the  ford. 

Through  the  smooth  white  branches 
of  an  enormous  sycamore,  that  looked 
old  enough  to  have  cast  considerable 
shade  in  Indian  times,  the  moon  shone 
down  on  us;  and  its  beams  danced  on 
the  foam  that  went  hurrying  past.  A  tier 
of  big  rocks  in  the  stream  some  distance 
above  us  marked  the  whilom  dam  of  a 
Confederate  sabre -works,  but  through 
it  the  waters  now  swept  unimpeded. 
Their  loud  roar  made  conversation  diffi- 
cult on  land,  and  impossible  while  in 
the  ford ;  so,  as  I  tightened  my  girth,  I 
called  to  Hastings  to  kneel  on  his  saddle 
and  to  kee^  close  behind  my  horse,  as 
diverging  even  slightly  would  throw  him 
into  deep  and  swift  water,  that  no  man 
or  horse  could  swim  in. 

We  entered  the  ford  and  made  for  a 
dead  pine  one  hundred  yards  up-stream. 
Sometimes  our  horses  would  sink  down 
in  a  deeper  hole  than  common,  when 
the  strong  current  would  eddy  around 
their  necks  and  nearly  sweep  them  oflP 
their  feet.  I  looked  around,  and  Hast- 
ings was  coming  along  all  right.  He 
halloed  something,  but  it  was  lost  to 
me.  My  mare's  tail  was  floating  for  a 
yard  on  top  of  the  water.  Soon  she 
reached  a  shallower  place,  and  with  a 
desperate  struggle  through  the  alluvial 
bottom,  gained  the  bank. 

Except  a  little  splashing  and  wet 
knees,  we  came  through  first-rate ;  and. 


riding  up  to  the  house,  gave  old  Wash- 
ington our  horses,  while  we  repaired  to 
the  gentlemen's  room.  Here  were  about 
twenty  men  in  all  stages  of  dishabille, 
with  a  couple  of  negroes  blackening 
shoes,  and  grinning  whenever  any  coin 
made  its  appearance. 

The  men  brought  their  dancing  pumps 
and  some  other  **  party  fixin's,"  in  sad- 
dle-bags or  in  small  rolls  strapped  behind 
the  saddle. 

Evening  dress  in  Virginia  is  merely  a 
black  suit,  without  regard  to  cut  or 
style,  white  tie  and  gloves.  Only  for- 
eigners, as  they  call  Northerners  and 
Englishmen,  of  whom  there  are  a  good 
many,  wear  the  regulation  claw-hammer. 
I  speak  now  of  the  country  population. 
It  may  be  different  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  South. 

On  going  down-stairs  we  sought  our 
host  and  hostess.  They  received  us 
most  cordially.  Mr.  Malvern  seemed 
fairly  rippling  over  with  welcomes,  and 
with  each  new  arrival  a  new  smile 
spread  over  his  bronzed  face. 

**  Heigho,  Gray,  glad  to  see  you.  In- 
troduce me  to  Mr. — who? " 

**Mr.  Hastings,"  I  said,  **a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  on  a  visit  from  New  York ; 
and  I  ventured  to  bring  him  to  see  you, 
knowing  that  you  are  glad  to  have  every 
one  carry  away  a  good  impression  of 
the  country,  and  aware  that  at  no  place 
would  he  be  more  heartily  welcome." 

This  pleased  the  old  gentleman  great- 
ly. He  folded  his  arms  and  stroked  his 
white  beard  reflectively  as  he  looked 
toward  the  ceiling  and  eagerly  drank  in 
the  most  flattering  concession  that  can 
be  made  to  a  Southern  gentleman — the 
admission  of  his  hospitality. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  our  friend 
Gray  says  is  true.  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
sir,  most  happy  to  see  you.  Ah !  if  you 
had  been  here  some  twen — well,  when 
we  had  our  servants,  I  could  have  enter- 
tained you.  But  we  must  try  and  make 
out,  sir,  try  and  make  out.  Do  n't  you 
dance  this  set? " 

Just  then  one  of  his  sons  came  along, 
and  in  a  great  hurry  said : 

"Why  haven't  you,  boys,  got  your 
partners?  Always  behind,  is  n't  he,  Mr. 
Hastings?  Come  along!  come  along! 
both  of  you !     I  '11  get  you  fixed. 

So  saying,  Hastings  was^ 
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Miss  Malvern,  and  I  with  her  cousin, 
both  of  whom,  with  becoming  tact,  had 
reserved  themselves  for  any  heedless 
fellows  who  should  happen  in  without 
partners.  The  lively  strains  of  "My 
Pretty  Polly,  Don't  You  Cry,"  were  al- 
ready issuing  from  the  large  hall,  and 
we  managed  to  find  a  place  in  the  third 
figure  of  a  plain  quadrille.  We  had 
now  an  opportunity  to  see  the  fair  sex 
while  in  their  element.  I  know  not 
whether  it  is  the  simplicity  of  their  lives, 
and  horseback  riding;  whether  it  is  a 
beneficent  gift  of  these  high  altitudes,  or 
what,  but  the  women  generally  are  pos- 
sessors of  the  most  transcendently  fine 
complexions  I  ever  saw.  Nor  is  their 
beauty  entirely  superficial,  either.  They 
have  to  a  large  degree  that  highly  desir- 
able quality  which  is  so  universally  ad- 
mired— and,  unfortunately,  so  rare  in 
America — good  conversational  voices. 
Their  manners,  too,  have  a  peculiar 
charm,  distinctively  their  own,  as  fresh 
and  graceful  as  the  wild  honeysuckle, 
that  nowhere  else  grows  so  abundantly 
and  beautifully  as  on  their  wooded  hills. 
Many  Southern  girls,  if  transplanted  to 
the  society  of  the  Metropolis,  would  be 
esteemed  an  acquisition.  This,  as  to  a 
rural  population  in  the  United  States,  is 
marvelous,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  of  the  aristocracy 
(when  there  was  an  aristocracy)  never 
living  in  town,  but  always  occupying 
homes  on  their  magnificent  estates  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
mother  of  the  present  Southern  girl  was 
educated  to  the  highest  degree,  and  oth- 
erwise given  every  advantage  attainable 
through  money;  she  has  imparted  her 
gifts,  natural  and  acquired,  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  daughter. 

My  New  York  friend,  although  well 
up  in  most  dances,  found  himself  **  at 
sea "  here ;  and  so  does  every  stranger. 
The  figures  are  different  from  those 
danced  elsewhere.  I  fancy  Washington 
or  Thomas  Jefferson  would  be  perfectly 
at  home ;  but  none  of  the  leaders  of  the 
german  would  do  to  **tie  to."  How- 
ever, the  girls  pulled  us  through  nice- 
ly. A  tall  man,  with  black  whiskers  and 
weather-beaten,  sinister  countenance, 
called  the  figures  in  stentorian  tones. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  his  eye  glared  sav- 
agely at  me  whenever  I  made  a  false 


move.  I  ventured  some  remark  to  my 
partner  about  the  circumstance,  and  was 
nonplussed  when  she  said,  in  her  rich 
contralto,  *'Why,  that's  Cousin  Will- 
iam: you  surely  knew  he  had  his  eye 
shot  out  at  Manassas  ! "  I  knew  then 
the  meaning  of  that  stony  glare,  and 
was  relieved. 

I  found  it  imprudent  to  express  an  un- 
favorable opinion  as  to  almost  any  one 
present,  for  they  were  sure  to  be  kin. 
A  lady  once  said  to  me:  **  Oh,  the  Peer- 
age are  all  related,  you  know  " ;  and  it 
does  seem  true. 

The  ladies'  dresses  were  generally  of 
some  inexpensive  fabric,  though  there 
were  a  few  silks,  and  all  were  in  excel- 
lent taste  and  style.  There  also  a;^ 
peared  some  fine  jewelry  of  antique 
workmanship :  diamonds,  that  had  been, 
in  the  family  since  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution, flashed  from  the  fingers  and  ears 
of  a  dark-haired  belle,  blinding  me  as 
they  had  doubtless  blinded  other  men  at 
balls  given  at  Monticello  in  Jefferson's 
time.  Another  young  lady  with  a  great 
wreath  of  splendid  golden  hair,  wore  a 
plain  cross  of  the  same  color,  brought 
from  Scotland  by  an  ancestor  at  a  period 
so  early,  that,  tradition  says,  it  was  con- 
cealed with  other  valuables  in  the  false 
bottom  of  a  trunk,  in  fear  of  pirates 
overhauling  the  ship — that  arch  free- 
booter Blackbeard  being  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  nefarious  career. 

The  music  was  obtained  from  three  vio- 
lins played  iu  a  comer  of  the  hall .  Some- 
times one  of  the  musicians  called  the 
figures,  and,  when  he  did,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  swing  of  the  body  and  a 
slap  of  his  broad  foot  on  the  platform^ 
which  resounded  loud  above  the  sliding 
of  forty  pairs  of  feet,  and  the  rustle  of 
the  dresses  on  the  highly-waxed  fioor, 
Gk>lden-rod  and  wild  aster,  instead  of  jack 
roses  and  orange-blossoms,  were  worn  by 
the  girls  with  charming  effect. 

After  the  quadrille  we  promenaded 
under  the  locust  trees  ;  but  the  more 
zealous  devotees  of  Terpsichore  allowed 
little  time  for  tite  d  tete,  I  was  just 
entering  on  a  desperate  flirtation  with  a 
witching  girl  from  the  famous  blue-grass 
region  of  Southwest  Virginia,  when  a 
young  fellow  came  up  and  claimed  her 
for  the  lancers.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  makes  one  feel  so  **  flat,"  and  the 
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discomfiture  is  not  lessened  by  seeing 
plainly  that  the  young  lady  would  rather 
stay  and  listen  to  your  fables. 

Outside  of  the  dancing  hall,  I  found 
Hastings  pulling  his  moustache,  being 
in  the  same  predicament  as  myself. 
**  Come,  old  man,  do  n't  pull  any  of  that 
•off,  it  will  spoil  your  looks,  besides  in- 
juring your  lip  ;  let's  go  out  and  have  a 
smoke,''  I  said. 

Under  the  deep,  marble-vaulted  porch, 
facing  the  river,  were  some  old  fellows 
gathered  in  a  knot  together,  smoking,  out 
of  Powhatan  clay  pipes,  some  of  their 
own  product  of  tobacco  rolled  into  neat 
little  twists  locally  known  as  "home- 
spun." They  conversed  in  low  tones  as 
men  do  in  the  dark,  and,  from  the  few 
words  I  caught,  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
topic,  as  might  have  been  expected,  re- 
lated to  the  olden  time.  I  knew  the  nar- 
rator very  well,  and  at  his  first  pause  I 
induced  him  for  our  benefit  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning. 

**  I  was  just  recalling  something  that 
happened  in  my  youth,"  he  said,  **I 
do  n't  know  what  started  me,  I  am  sure, 
unless  it  is  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the 
tobacco  that  you  all  observe  :  they  are 
firing  on  the  low-grounds.  With  every 
flaw  of  wind  you  can  smell  it  plain 
enough,  and  we  were  firing  tobacco 
then,  too. 

**  In  those  days  we  had  the  bateau  in- 
stead of  the  steam-engine  or  canal-boat  ; 
and  that  period  in  the  James  River's 
history  is  recalled  as  the  *  Little  boat 
time,'  in  contradistinction  from  that  of 
the  canal -boat  which  came  later  on.  These 
bateaus  were  forty-five  to  seventy  feet 
long ;  measured  seven  feet  at  gunwale, 
and  four  and  a  half  at  bottom,  and  three 
men  usually  manned  them.  They  rowed 
and  floated  down  stream,  using  a  long 
oar  aft  to  steer  by ;  and  poled  their  way 
back  with  long  walnut  or  heart-pine 
poles.  The  pole  was  placed  against  the 
shoulder  and  the  man  bent  all  his  weight 
against  it,  walking  from  the  bows  aft 
along  the  race-board  until  he  reached 
the  stern,  when  a  hand  on  the  other  side 
did  the  same  ;  and  this  was  repeated  for 
days  and  weeks  until  the  boat  glided 
into  the  basin  at  Lynchburg.  Here  the 
freight  was  broken  out,  and  that  destined 
for  points  on  Cow  Pasture  river  and 
Jackson  river  was  transferred  to  smaller 


boats  running  up  those  sti*eams  ;  but 
freight  for  Buchanan,  head  of  James 
river  above  Balcony  Falls,  and  North 
river,  was  carried  in  the  same  boats. 

**  The  crews  doubled  up  at  Balcony 
Falls,  and  even  then  had  as  much  as 
they  could  do,  forcing  their  boats  up  the 
seething  current;  taking  advantage  of 
every  eddy  and  sheltering  point  of  land 
where  the  force  of  the  water  was  broken. 
The  work  was  very  hard,  and  men  are 
living  to-day  who  bear  calluses  put  on 
their  shoulders  fifty  years  ago  by  the  boat- 
pole.  But  with  all  their  hardships,  they 
were  a  light-hearted  set  of  toilers;  they 
were  the  first  to  use,  in  this  region  at 
least,  those  long  tin  horns,  that  canal- 
boatmen  have  since  introduced  almost 
everywhere.  They  always  played  com- 
ing to  a  town.  Ben  Johnson  was  a 
noted  performer,  and  when  all  was  still 
of  a  summer  evening  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  people  away,  five  miles 
off  from  the  river,  to  hear  his  *  Rest  for 
the  Weary,'  *Roll,  Jordan,  Roll,'  op 
*  Dixie.'  Where  the  river  is  hemmed  in 
between  high  mountains,  from  Rope 
Ferry  to  Balcony  Falls,  the  horn  could 
be  distinctly  heard  a  distance  of  nine 
miles. 

"Like  most  watermen,  they  had  a 
supreme  contempt  for  the  element  on 
which  they  fioated  as  a  beverage,  but 
their  constant  use  of  spirits  did  not  seem 
to  militate  against  their  strength.  One 
8am  Butler,  it  is  said,  could  grasp  a 
whiskey  barrel  by  the  chines  and  lift  it 
up  so  as  to  drink  out  of  its  bung-hole. 

"  The  shippers  were  obliged  to  furnish 
them  with  bacon  and  corn-meal,  but 
this  fare  was  helped  out  by  a  skillful 
use  of  the  fishing  line,  while  idly  float- 
ing down  stream  ;  and  often  when  the 
morning  mist  hung  over  the  river,  a  deer, 
driven  to  water  by  the  hounds,  would  be 
knocked  over  by  their  rifle. 

"They  cooked,  ate  and  slept  under  a 
canvas  stretched  over  oak  bows  in  the 
stern,  and  going  up  stream  or  in  bad 
weather  tied  to  a  tree  on  the  shore  at 
night.  There  were  points  on  the  river 
where  the  channel  was  very  narrow; 
running  swift  over  and  between  danger- 
ous rocks,  when  the  slightest  swerving 
of  the  steering  oar  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  craft  and  crew  too,  perhaps.  When 
the  water  was  very  high,  the  boatmen 
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iv-ould  tie  up  at  the  head  of  such  pas- 
sages as  Potter's  Falls  and  Goosby's 
Falls ;  and  so  many  crews  being  to- 
gether, they  would  pass  the  time, 
while  waiting  to  get  through,  with' all 
kinds  of  games  and  sports.  Fish  fries, 
barbecues,  dog  fights  and  chicken  fights, 
and  fives,  a  game  that  I  have  not  seen 
played  since  the  war,  were  then  all 
the  go. 

*  *  These  boats  generally  earned  a  hand- 
isome  interest  for  their  owners,  though 
«ome  were  considered  more  desirable 
than  others,  making  better  time  and  not 
wetting  the  cargo;  they,  of  course,  com- 
manded higher  rates  of  freight. 

**  The  Red  Bird  is  among  my  earliest 
recollections  of  lucky  boats.  She  was 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  of 
Lynchburg,  run  by  Billy  Jefferson,  and 
invariably  went  full.  She  was  spoken 
of  as  a  perfect  mint— clearing  her  cost 
iseveral  times  over  in  a  year.  But  there 
was  an  evil  day  coming.  Some  time  in 
the  spring  of  1828  or  1830,  almost  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Campbell^s  death,  she 
made  her  first  bad  trip,  coming  into 
Richmond  basin  with  her  cctrgo  badly 
damaged,  having  made  an  unlucky 
'  shoot  ^  of  the  Indian  Rock  Falls  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  and  while 
other  boats  came  through  all  right. 

*^  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  she  had 
l>roken  her  magnificent  record,  but  under 
the  circumstances  the  captain  was  not 
even  censured.  We  might  say,  nothing 
was  thought  of  this  first  mishap ;  ship- 
pers seemed  quite  as  anxious  to  secure 
the  Red  Bird  to  carry  their  sugar,  coffee 
and  perishable  goods  as  before ;  and  soon 
her  crew  once  more  were  poling  her 
lip  stream.  This  trip  she  got  into  Lynch- 
burg a  week  or  more  after  the  slowest 
boat  that  left  Richmond  in  her  company, 
with  a  chapter  of  disasters  and  a  long 
bill  for  repairs  trailing  in  her  wake. 
From  that  time  forward  she  was  the 
very  synonym  of  ill-luck,  and  a  perfect 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Mr.  Ck)yle,  her  new 
owner. 

'*They  tried  shipping  a  new  crew — 
indeed,  the  crew  left  every  trip ;  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  them — but  nothing 
could  bring  back  the  old  tide  of  good 
fortune.  Instead  of  being  sought  after 
by  wealthy  tobacco  planters,  anxious  to 
secure  the  top  of  the  market  for  their 


choicest  selections  of  leaf,  the  Red  Bird 
now  was  forced  to  run  up  shallow, 
sequestered  creeks  tributary  to  the  James, 
glad  to  take  anything  offered. 

**Then  the  story  got  abroad  that  the 
bateau  was  haunted.  All  of  her  old 
crews  had  at  different/ times  seen  the 
spectre.  Those  that  had  seen  Mr.  Camp- 
bell in  life  described  the  apparition  as 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Red  Bird's 
former  owner,  an  old  gentleman  with 
blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  hair  in  a 
cue.  When  observed  he  was  invariably 
in  the  boat's  stern ;  and  his  presence  was 
a  sure  forerunner  of  disaster. 

*'  One  fine  starlit  night  in  midsummer, 
as  the  bateau  floated  quietly  down  stream, 
there  happened  something  very  strange; 
and  as  everyone  thought  that  a  similar 
circumstance  occurred  at  (and  was  the 
means  of)  her  destruction  a  few  weeks 
later,  I  will  recount  it: 

**  The  trip  in  question  she  was  deep 
laden  with  pig-iron,  got  up  Craig's 
Creek  at  Eagle  furnace.  The  passage 
had  been  uneventful  and  propitious ;  no 
one  was  looking  for  trouble.  The  time 
was  near  midnight  and  place  above  Wil- 
low Notch,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
rapids  on  the  river.  No  one  was  awake 
but  the  steersman.  The  rest  were  in  a 
deep  sleep  under  the  little  canvas  awn- 
ing. Not  a  sound  but  that  of  the  water 
as  it  swept  under  her  head,  or  its  gurgle 
as  the  steersman  bent  on  his  oar  to  throw 
her  more  off  shore.  Sometimes  the  bay 
of  a  hound  far  off,  from  some  mansion 
on  the  hills;  or  the  mournful  note  of 
the  whip-poor-will,  would  sound  on  his 
ear,  only  to  contrast  more  sharply  with 
the  gloom  of  the  hour.  It  was  now  nearly 
time  to  awaken  the  sleepers,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  collect  their  faculties  for  the 
arduous  passage  before  them.  Already 
she  felt  the  strength  of  the  current; 
dark,  undefined  objects  on  shore  swept 
past  more  rapidly.  But  the  steersman 
thought  he  would  let  the  boys  sleep  just 
a  little  longer.  Nearer  and  nearer  she 
approached.  He  heard  the  distant  mut- 
tering of  the  water  far  down  the  river, 
and  then  poking  his  head  under  the  can- 
vas was  about  to  call,  when  his  eyes  lit 
on  the  spectre.  There  it  was  sitting  on 
the  locker  where  in  her  halcyon  days 
was  carried  the  mail.  He  tried  to  speak, 
to  move;  but  if  struck  with  paralysis 
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he  could  not  have  had  less  coutrol  oyer 
himself.  A  cold  sweat  burst  out  from 
every  pore  as  he  gazed  like  one  charmed 
on  the  yellowish,  ashy-gray  lineaments 
of  a  dead  man.  The  sleepers  moved  un- 
easily on  their  rude  pallets,  but  not  yet 
did  the  unusui^  motion  of  the  boat 
awake  them.  As  the  ghost  slowly  turned 
his  head,  the  steersman's  terror  was 
something  awful;  and  his  hair  rapidly 
stood  on  end  as  the  stony  eyes  of  the 
dead  met  his  own.  The  spectre  was 
pointing  down  to  the  locker  on  which 
he  sat,  with  his  right  hand— and  such 
a  hand !  it  was  shriveled  and  pale  as  one 
sees  only  in  a  coffin.  The  steersman  saw 
no  more.  When  he  came  to,  they  were 
floating  in  calm  water:  they  had  passed 
through  the  Willow  Notch,  but  without 
disastrous  result.  It  seems  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  boat  awoke  the  rest  of  the 
crew  before  they  were  in  the  rapids,  or 
they  would  all  have  been  lost. 

**  Hints  of  such  experiences  were  rife 
all  the  way  along  the  river. 

"You  know  my  old  plantation  below 
Point  of  Rocks  ?  Well,  one  night  in 
the  fall  we  were  firing  tobacco,  and, 
as  was  my  practice  then,  I  had  stayed 
at  the  tobacco  house  until  about  nine 
o'clock.  Having  seen  that  the  overseer 
was  well  supplied  with  a  lunch  in  case 
•  he  got  hungry  before  breakfast,  I  left 
for  the  house.  I  was  about  half  way 
up  the  hiU  when  I  heard,  or  thought  I 
heard,  two  or  three  cries  for  help,  as 
from  the  river.  I  ran  to  the  house,  or- 
dered my  horse,  and  with  several  serv- 
ants rode  towards  the  place.  The  night 
was  bright  starlight,  yet  though  we 
watched  and  patrolled  the  bank  up  and 
down  we  saw  nothing. 

**  Those  cries  still  rang  in  my  head, 
but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  had  to  admit 
that  we  were  on  a  **  wild-goose  chase," 
and  went  to  bed.  It  was  high  water, 
and  no  boats  had  been  seen  on  the  river 
for  several  days,  and  it  did  seem  im- 
probable that  anyone  should  have  been 
in  danger  there  that  night.  But,  mark 
you,  next  day  we  heard  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Red  Bird  I  The  bodies  of  the  crew, 
all  terribly  mangled  and  crushed  against 
the  rocks,  were  caught  in  a  hummock 
of  driftwood  on  the  Buckingham  shore. 
They  were  interred  on  a  bluff  overlook- 
ing Sycamore  Islands,  and  to  this  day 


the  traveler  has  pointed  out  to  him  their 
group  of  graves.  The  afterpart  of  the 
unfortunate  bateau  lodged  on  my  low 
grounds. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  comes  the  strangest 
part  of  the  story.  In  a  week  or  so,  the 
soil  dried  off  sufficiently  to  clear  the 
low  grounds  up  preparatory  to  seeding 
wheat  We  had  three  yoke  of  fine 
Devon  oxen  at  work  on  the  logs  and 
other  stuff,  and  they  moved  things  along 
finely.  There  are  none  like  the  Devons 
for  work-steers. 

**  *  Here's  de  las'  ob  de  ole  Red  Bkd,' 
said  a  negro,  as  he  hitched  to  the  hulk. 
*  Many  a  time  she 's  tooken  Mas'r's  tobacco 
down  te  town ;  but  she 's  done  took  her 
las'  trip."  He  started  the  oxen,  but 
the  timbers  parted,  tearing  away  the 
planks;  and  from  between  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  what,  in  shipbuilding,  is 
known  as  the  skin,  rolled  out  a  large 
envelope  addressed  to  a  noted  solicitor 
of  Richmond.  I  thought  it  very  odd 
that  the  package  should  be  in  that 
secure  place  when  all  the  other  valuables 
were  gone;  but  I  took  it  to  the  house, 
and  in  a  few  days  went  to  Richmond. 
I  called  on  the  lawyer,  handed  him  the 
package,  and  explained  how  I  came  by  it 

**  He  read  the  docimient  through  be- 
fore looking  up.  When  he  finished  he 
jumped  up,  and  grasping  my  hand,  said : 
*My  dear  sir,  you  are  the  means  of 
righting  an  injured  woman,  and  of,  I 
hope,  unearthing  one  of  the  most  dia- 
bolical conspiracies  of  this  generation.' 
He  then,  more  calmly,  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  packet  contained  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Mr.  Robert  Campbell; 
that  the  said  Campbell,  dying  the  pre- 
vious spring,  left  a  will  bequeathing  all 
his  estate  to  his  business  associate,  who 
had  according  to  law  proved  that  will,  and 
was  well  settled  in  the  property ;  but  the 
will  now  recovered  revoked  the  former 
one,  and  instead  of  Coyle,  the  business 
partner  of  Mr.  Campbell,  it  was  Miss 
Sarah  Campbell,  a  young  and  attractive 
girl,  who  was  the  legal  heir. 

**  I  think  it  was  the  report  of  a  love 
affair  of  Miss  Campbell's  with  a  young 
surveyor,  George  Hargraves,  no  doubt 
aggravated  by  the  machinations  of  Coyle, 
that  induced  Mr.  Campbell  to  select  the 
latter  as  his  heir  in  the  first  will. 

**The  instrument  now  recovered,  set 
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all  at  rights,  making  his  niece  heiress  to 
all  his  estate,  and  cutting  off  the  unnat- 
ural heneficiary  without  a  cent. 

^'This  change  of  mind  was  an  affair 
of  short  notice.  In  some  way  he  he- 
came  aware  of  the  black  part  that  Ooyle 
was  acting,  and  that  was  the  talisman 
that  did  the  work.  While  he  reflected,  he 
grew  thoroughly  disgusted  and  disheart- 
ened with  human  nature  generally,  and 
especially  the  kind  he  had  been  trusting 
of  late.  Coyle  was  a  liar  from  the  word 
go,  he  thought,  and  all  he  said  about 
Sally  must  be  like  the  rest  With  that  he 
sat  down,  wrote  for  a  lawyer,  executed 
this  later  Aivill,  and  wrote  the  letter  (from 
which  I  have  gleaned  most  of  these 
facts),  and  despatched  it  by  his  body 
servant  to  the  basin  where  the  Red  Bird 
lay. 

That  night  Mr.  Campbell  retired,  great- 
ly prostrated,  and  never  arose.  He  was 
found  next  day  dead  in  bed— it  is  sup- 
posed from  apoplexy. 

**  Now^  as  to  the  packet.  It  was  given 
to  Capt.  Nicholson,  and  he  tossed  it  into 
the  mail  locker.  No  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one 
knew  of  the  fact  except  the  testator  and 
the  lawyer,  who,  also,  strange  to  say,  died 
soon  after.  The  letter,  doubtless,  got  into 
some  crack ;  but,  beyond  supposition,  we 
knew  nothing. 

*'  I  have  very  little  more  to  tell. 

**  The  will  recovered  by  me  was  proved 
and  all  its  provisions  carried  out.  In 
doing  so  the  rascality  of  Mr.  Coyle  was 
found  so  criminal  in  its  nature  as  to 
unhorse  him  completely.  Inside  of  a 
twelve-month,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
say,  he  was  in  jail  and  entirely  ruined. 

'*  Miss  Campbell  took  up  her  residence 
in  her  uncle's  fine  large  house  in  Camp- 
bell County ;  but  she  had  a  good  deal  of 
surveying  and  running  of  boundaries 
before  she  felt  like  thinking  she  was  out 
oT  the  woods,  and  as  none  could  do  better 
than  Greorge  Hargraves,  she  took  him  at 
his  suggestion  into  partnership  more  of 
a  matrimonial  than  of  a  limited  nature, 
for  I  believe  it  is  in  existence  still. 

**  Of  course  no  one  ever  saw  the  spectre 
after  the  will  was  recovered.  All  the 
damage  had  been  righted,  and  the  poor 
ghost  could  now  sleep  in  peace,  which 
he  is  probably  doing  until  this  day." 

Our  cigarettes  had  gone  out  while  we 


listened  to  the  foregoing;  and  we  now 
turned  to  look  down  on  the  river  that 
shimmered  placidly  in  tbis  September 
moon.  Nearly  sixty  years  have  passed 
since  the  wreck  of  the  Red  Bird.  A 
canal  has  been  dug,  and  it  in  turn  dis- 
placed by  a  railroad ;  navigation  on  the 
upper  James  has  long  ceased  to  be. 

Our  reverie  was  broken  by  a  grand 
crash  by  the  musicians,  and  the  cry  of 
'* Supper!  Gentlemen,  take  your  ladie& 
to  supper,"  rang  through  the  house.  We 
rushed  in ;  found  our  ladies  and  followed 
the  throng  down  a  winding  stair  to  a. 
subterranean  dining  hall.  At  one  end 
of  this,  blazed  a  cheerful  wood  fire 
which  shed  a  ruddy  light  against  the 
spotless  whitewashed  walls.  A  long 
table  was  burdened  with  a  profusion  of 
famous  Southern  delicacies,  chief  among 
which  were  the  fried  chicken  and  Vir- 
ginia ham.  Pyramids  of  red,  white  and 
purple  grapes  and  apples  filled  every 
vacancy. 

Virginia  etiquette  requires  that  the 
ladies  only  be  seated  at  the  first  table ; 
the  gentleman  cuts  oif  anything  his  lady 
may  desire,  and  stands  at  her  elbow  to 
entertain  her,  and  to  replenish  her  plate. 
Coffee  and  tea  in  charge  of  colored  ser- 
vants— old  slaves  that  had  been  thor- 
oughly trained  before  freedom — were  at 
a  side  table.  A  general  scramble  there 
was  to  get  waited  on ;  but  the  supply  was 
ample  and  more  than  sufficed.  Hastings 
and  I,  contrary  to  custom,  ate  standing 
by  our  fair  ones,  and  as  soon  as  they 
finished  took  them  up  stairs. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  eaten  nothing 
now  went  down  to  the  refreshment  room, 
leaving  their  ladies  in  the  parlors. 

The  musicians,  too,  who  with  little 
intermission  had  been  performing  since 
sundown,  were  observed  to  quit  their 
perches  to  seek  something  to  eat. 

All  the  girls  here  know  how  to  play 
on  the  piano,  but  all  the  pianos  do  not 
know  how  to  perform.  I  mean  that 
some  of  them  are  terribly  out  of  tune. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  instrument  at 
Mt.  Air.  Neverthless,  to  its  discordant 
clanging  several  songs  were  well  sung 
by  a  young  lady  with  a  pleasant  con- 
tralto voice. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  the  musicians- 
filed  back  to  their  eyrie  in  the  comer, 
but  some  interval  of  tuning  elapsed  be- 
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fore  *'  Cousin  William  "  announced  in  an 
authoritative  voice  the  next  set.  Hastings 
went  off  to  claim  Miss  Breckenridge,  a 
girl  of  whom  he  had  become  enamored, 
.and  was  soon  dancing  away  like  an  old 
Virginian,  while  I  slipped  off  upstairs  to 
the  gentlemen's  room.  On  entering  I 
heard  some  peculiar  sounds  strongly 
suggestive  of  sleep.  On  the  bed  were 
six  men  snoring  away  for  all  they  were 
worth,  and  totally  oblivious  of  the  mirth 
•down  stairs.  Their  faces  were  covered 
with  broad-brimmed  black  hats  of  the 
^5avalryman  style.  My  entrance  did  not 
disturb  them  and  I  quietly  withdrew. 

Just  before  daybreak  there  was  another 
banquet  known  as  **  The  Sweet  Supper," 
-and  correctly  named.  It  consisted  of  a 
^reat  variety  of  cakes,  tarts,  jellies,  and 
ices,  and  was  very  refreshing. 

On  gaining  the  upper  floor  I  stepped 
on  the  porch  to  observe  the  weather 
and  also  to  see  if  day  was  breaking.  It 
was.  That  faint  gray  which  long  pre- 
cedes the  sun  was  stealing  over  the  Buck- 
ingham hiU.  A  heavy  mist  hid  the  river 
from  view  and  the  chill  atmosphere  pene- 
trating even  to  the  house,  I  was  glad  to 
go  in.  I  hunted  up  my  New  York  friend, 
and  said,  **Be  ready  for  the  reel,  and 
then  it  w|ll  be  light  and  we  11  ride." 

All  Virginia  parties  wind  up  with  this 


beautiful  old  dance,  which  the  English 
call  **  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;"  and 
there  was  no  exception  on  this  occasion. 

All  the  young  gallants  of  the  country 
hastened  to  find  their  favorite  girls  and 
to  secure  a  nice  vis-dL-vis^  and  took  their 
places  for  the  last  dance.  As  the  hall 
filled  and  the  musicians  brought  their 
fiddle-strings  up  to  the  proper  tension  for 
emitting  strains  suited  to  the  occasion, 
the  enthusiasm  became  epidemic.  Old 
tobacco-planters  caught  the  fever  of  the 
moment  and  whisked  their  ten-year-old 
daughters  or  matrons  who  were  off  the 
floor  out  among  the  dancers,  and  with 
other  old  fellows  for  vis-d^-vis  performed 
with  the  agility  of  youth  the  light  fan- 
tastic. Men  who  were  old  when  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  evolved 
were  drawn  into  the  mazy  intricacies  of 
this  dance,  their  eyes  glistening  like  those 
of  serpents  beneath  shaggy  eyebrows, 
and  their  silver  locks  floating  behind. 

**  Shoo,  Fly,  Don  't  Bodder  Me,"  was 
the  tune,  and  at  certain  figures  these  old 
gentlemen  would  bow  to  their  ladies  ^vith 
the  grace  of  a  Beau  Brummel,  and  at  a 
change  in  music  regain  their  former  erect 
position  with  the  dignity  of  the  old  school. 

With  the  completion  of  the  last  figure 
came  to  an  end  our  all-night  party  in 
Virginia. 


THE  CITY  OF  IS. 

Deep  under  the  waves  of  Brittany's  shore 

Lies  buried  the  City  of  Is  so  fair, 

And  the  sailors  hear  through  the  still  night  air 

The  voice  of  a  bell  that  is  tolling  there  ; 
A  bell  of  the  city  that  is  no  more, 
Einging  a  dirge  for  the  days  that  are  o  'er, 

And  calling  its  dead  to  prayer. 

Deep  under  the  waves  of  our  hurried  lives 

Lies  many  a  City  of  Is  so  fair, 

And  we  often  hear  through  the  still  night  air 

The  sob  of  the  past  with  its  deep  despair  , 
An  echo  of  days  when  our  lives  were  glad, 
That  rings  in  our  hearts  in  a  voice  so  sad 

A  dirge  for  the  dead  hopes  there. 

Roland  King 
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BY   JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 


American  literature  has  always  been  al- 
luded to  as  more  or  less  of  a  valetudinarian, 
though  it  has  had  its  vigorous  moments  and 
its  roljust  phases.  Perhaps  it  has  never  been 
the  object  of  a  more  widespread  solicitude 
than  now.  Emerson  wantea  it  to  be  as  big, 
hearty  and  fresh  as  the  western  continent 
itself,  and  Walt  Whitman  perhaps  tried  to 
make  it  so ;  but,  in  spite  of  Emerson,  Whit- 
man, Bret  Harte,  and  one  or  two  other  emi- 
nent doctors,  its  general  tendency  does  not 
'Seem  to  be  in  that  direction. 

Just  at  present,  indeed,  it  seems  inclined 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  dudes, 
who  turn  up  the  bottoms  of  their  trousers  in 
Boston  when  it  rains  in  London.  Our  liter- 
ary weather  is  apt  to  be  modified  by  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris. 
It  betrays  a  keener  anxiety  to  be  as  good  as 
any  other  literature  than  to  be  itself,  whether 
for  good  6t  ill.  Ver^  few  independently 
American  books  are  written ;  and,  when  they 
are  written,  it  will  occasionally  happen  that 
the  reader  fails  to  regard  them  with  much 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reader,  if  he  be  enlightened  to  the  de- 
gree of  possessing  a  conscience  (which  i 
perhaps  a  wild  supposition,  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  be  also  an  American  author),  is 
somewhat  regretful  of  the  merits  of  Tolstoi, 
Daudet,  Rider  Haggard  and  Stevenson,  and 
is  indignant  at,  while  he  profits  by,  the  fact 
that  their  books  are  not  only  better  reading 
than  most  of  our  native  growth,  but  are  also 
purchasable  for  twenty  cents  or  less.  Con- 
gress is  accordingly  petitioned  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  robbery  of  foreign  authors,  promi- 
nence being  given  to  the  argument  that  such 
robbery  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  abstract 
morality.  Con^ss,  however,  not  being  de- 
void of  a  certain  kind  of  horse-sense,  per- 
■ceives  that  we  would  not  be  so  concerned 
about  the  picking  of  the  pockets  of  our 
transatlantic  brethren,  did  it  not  involve  a 
-corresponding  leak  in  our  own :  and,  at  all 
events,  seems  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  put  the 
matter  through.  It  would  possibly  be  more 
to  the  point  if  we  were  to  ask  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  making  it  incumbent  on  Ameri- 
-can  authors  to  write  better  books,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  foreign  books  from  being  so  good. 

And  yet,  having  in  mind  our  years  and 
necessities,  my  only  surprise  is  that  there 
Are  any  good  American  books  at  all.  The 
istrongest  and  most  imaginative  minds  among 
us  find  other  things  to  do  than  to  produce 
literature.  The  genius  and  imagination 
which  Mr.  Edison,  for  example,  puts  into 
Ills  inventions, — what  romances  might  they 


produce,  if  he  turned  them  in  that  direction  t 
But  he,  and  the  nation  generally,  are  busy 
making  things:  whereas  literature  is  only 
the  ornament  and  significance  of  things :  it 
is  an  aftergrowth.  You  might  about  as 
reasonably  expect  an  artist  traveling  on  a 
railway  train  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  to  paint  you  a  truthful  picture  of  the 
landscape  through  which  he  is  passing,  as  to 
ask  an  American  author  of  to-aay  to  write  a 
sane  novel  about  America.  The  noise,  the 
parallax,  the  novelty,  are  too  much  for  his 
judgment  and  eauanimity.  When  the  train 
arrives  at  its  aestination — ^when  America 
pauses  in  its  present  headlong  career  of 
material  progress — then  we  may  Took  for  our 
picture  and  our  book. 

We  more  or  less  successfully  surmount  the 
dificulty  in  various  ways, — by  artificially 
exaggerating  our  perspective  and  atmosphere, 
or  by  boldly  dispensing  altogether  with  these 
accessories,  and  painting  our  designs  in  the 
Chinese  style,  without  any  background  what- 
ever. Genius,  of  course,  like  love,  laughs 
at  locksmiths;  and  then  there  are  happy 
accidents — books  that  succeed  no  one  can 
tell  why,  and  in  spite  of  Cassandra.  Besides, 
novels  are  not  the  only  literature;  and  we 
have  done  creditable  work  in  the  way  of 
essays,  histories,  poems  and  biographies. 
For  the  rest,  our  pens  make  great  play  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In  fact,  if  writ- 
ing were  literature,  we  would  probably  be 
in  the  van  of  the  world  already.  I  am  not 
siu-e  that  there  is  much  use  in  trying  to 
hasten  matters.  A  man  cannot  be  twenty- 
one  until  he  has  got  through  being  twenty : 
and  when  he  does  come  of  age,  he  may  find 
reason  to  rejoice  that  age  dia  not  come  any 
sooner. 

The  autumn  book  season  has  hardly  set  in 
yet,  and  the  advance  guard  does  not  wear  a 
very  formidable  appearance.  Mr.  Finck's 
**  Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty  "  has 
filled  the  gap  between  summer  and  fall,  and 
we  may  hope  that  it  has  systematized  and  ren- 
dered scientific  the  efforts  towards  fiirtation 
of  our  seaside  and  mountain  young  men  and 
women.  Since  Burton's  **  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, '^  no  book  of  equal  scope  and  ambition 
has  been  published.  The  fact  that  his  pre- 
mises ana  theory  are  all  wronff  in  no  wise 
detracts  from  the  merit  and  <3iarm  of  Mr. 
Finck's  performance.  He  will  not  succeed 
in  convmcing  anybody  that  romantic  and 
conjugal  love  differ  m  kind,  instead  of  only 
in  degree  or  place ;  nor  can  he  convince  us 
that  romantic  love  is  a  flower  of  modem 
growth.  But  there  is  something  comically 
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attractive  in  the  idea  of  applying  scientific 
methods  to  such  subjects;  and  tne  farther 
astray  he  is  in  his  conclusions,  the  greater 
discussion  will  he  arouse.  Meanwhile,  he  is 
full  of  information,  has  a  happy  sense  of 
humor,  and  throughout  his  six  or  seven 
hundred  pages  he  is  never  once  dull.  Messrs. 
Macmillan  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
secured  a  work  that  ought  to  command  an 
enormous  audience;  for  not  only  will  the 
generality  of  people  read  it  for  its  own  sake, 
but  I  should  expect  novelists  to  study  it  pro- 
foundly, as  a  measure  of  professional  cultiva- 
tion. It  appeared  too  late,  however,  to  be 
of  use  to  Celia  Parker  Woolley  in  her  novel, 
'  *  Love  and  Theology, "  published  by  Ticknor. 
The  author  writes  with  Puritanical  conscien- 
tiousness, both  as  to  style  and  sentiment — 
nothing  is  strained  or  overdrawn,  startling 
or  improper,  intense  or  mysterious,  probable 
or  improbable.  It  is  a  novel  to  rejoice  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Howells,  if  he  were  capable  of 
practising  what  he  preached ;  but,  seriously, 
it  exemplifies  the  lamentable  results  of  such 
preaching.  The  title  of  the  book  is  a  good 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  pedantic  and  color- 
less sound ;  though,  really,  there  is  no  theo- 
logy in  the  story  and  certainly  no  love.  The 
most  astonishing  thing  about  such  books  is, 
that  anyone  should  have  the  perseverance  to 
write  <£em.  It  is  enough  to  nave  read  it  in 
three  or  four  hours ;  but  to  have  spent  six 
months  or  a  year  in  writing  it  shows  a  tena- 
city of  purpose  worthy  of  all  admiration.  A 
younff  theological  student  with  no  blood 
conceives  a  hking  for  a  bloodless  young 
daughter  of  a  deacon,  in  an  ansemic  New 
En^and  town.  They  differ  on  doctrinal 
points,  and  she  dismisses  him.  After  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pallid  vicissitudes,  they  come 
together  again.  There  are  two  or  three  side 
issues  illustrative  of  the  same  topic.  It  reads 
as  if  the  author  had  written  a  number  of 
empty  and  hackneyed  little  essays  on  liberal- 
ism and  bigotry,  and  had  then  strung  them 
on  a  feeble  thread  of  narrative.  The  only 
good  thing  in  it — ^good  by  contrast — is  where 
the  married  sister  tells  B^chel  her  story,  and 
reveals  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  that  repul- 
sive young  heroine  a  breadth  and  depth  of 
nature  transcending  her  experience.  But 
Celia  Parker  Woolley  is  not  and  can  never 
become  a  novelist.  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros, 
are  immeasurably  more  fortunate  in  their 
publication  of  Judge  Tourgfie's  new  ro- 
mance, ** Button's  Inn,"  which  is  the  best 
American  story  of  the  year.  Judge  Tourg6e 
is  a  practiced  and  accomplished  story- writer, 
and  has  been  unusually  fortimate  in  his 
selection  of  a  theme — the  opening  years  of 
the  Mormon  dispensation.  Everywmg  in  his 
book  is  strong,  picturesque  and  genuine  ; 
there  is  a  touch  or  poetry  in  the  treatment, 
which  raises  it  above  the  level  of  the  ordi- 


nary novel,  and  the  interest  is  absorbings 
It  is  with  such  books  as  this  that  the  endur^ 
ing  edifice  of  American  literature  must  be- 
built.  The  author  is  better  on  this  ground 
than  in  later  historical  periods,  where  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  moment  are 
involved.  Art  is  nowhere  sacrificed  to  pur- 
pose. It  is  satisfying  to  note  how  he  touches- 
only  on  essentials,  and  never  gets  mired  m 
the  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  novelties  of  the 
season  is  "An  Operetta  in  Profile,"  by 
Czeika  (Ticknor  &  Co.).  It  is  a  novelty  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  The  author  is  a 
humorist,  and  also  has  wit.  Her  method  (if 
she  be,  as  she  professes  to  be,  a  woman)  is 
eccentric,  and  her  design  is  satirical  and 
critical,  in  the  better  and  broader  sense. 
The  "operetta"  she  tells  about  is  ingeni- 
ously mingled  with  the  real  life  of  the  small 
suburban  country  town,  until  both  seem 
to  tell  the  same  story.  The  little  book  will 
perplex  many  readers ;  but  whoever  takes  it 
up  must  read  it,  and  whoever  reads  it  once 
will  probably  wish  to  read  it  again,  with 
better  understanding.  It  is  the  sort  of  book 
which  interests  one  in  the  author  more- 
than  in  anything  else  connected  with  it. 
"  Czeika"  can  hardly  be  a  novice  with  the 
pen,  though  she  has  struck  a  new  vein.  She 
seems  to  have  a  future  ;  but  she  can  hardlv 
write  a  second  "  operetta  :"  the  vein,  though 
new,  being  already  worked  out.  She  is  of 
literary  kin  to  Robert  Grant. 

Ticknor  &  Co.  have  made  their  "Paper 
Series"  popular,  and  it  certainly  contains 
many  good  things,  most  of  them  of  approved 
merit;  but  Eugene  Field's  "Culture's  Gar- 
land" makes  its  first  appearance  in  thia 
form.  It  is  likely  long  to  outlast  its  paper 
covers  :  for  good  fun  possesses  a  sort  of  im- 
mortality. But  Eugene  Field  will  himself 
go  far  to  make  his  first  book  forgotten,  by 
writing  others  much  better.  Few  young 
men  in  our  literature  are  of  greater  promise 
than  he.  Ticknor  also  publishes  a  very  much 
curtailed  and  expurgated  edition  of  Ra- 
belais, for  young  readers,  under  the  title  of 
"  Three  Good  Giants."  The  phlebotomy  has 
been  performed  very  thoroughly  by  Mr. 
John  Dimitry.  I  should  not  so  much  mind 
the  excisions,  if  he  had  not  also  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  insert  jewels  of  his 
own.  Rabelais  may  be  improper,  but  at  any 
rate  he  is  Rabelais,  which  Mr.  Dimitry  is 
not.  The  best  feature  of  the  volume  is  the 
illustrations,  by  Dor6  and  Robida,  which  are 
excellent  and  innumerable.  Ticknor  likewise 
issues  "Prose  Pastoi-als,"  by  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter, a  volume  of  thin  and  toilsome  little 
essays,  containing  faint  refiections  of  Emer- 
son, Richard  Jeneries,  and  John  Burroughs. 
Mr.  Sylvester's  plan  is  to  describe  natural 
scenes  and  objects,  and  then  suggest  a  mom! 
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\}j  applying  these  descriptions  to  human  life 
and  character.  **A  Country  Parson"  is, 
perhaps,  another  of  Mr.  Sylvester^s  models. 
But  the  world  will  admit  very  few  writers  to 
this  sort  of  companionship.  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  conquered  its  suffra^  by  his 
*  *  Back-Log  Studies, "  but  two  such  successes 
in  a  generation  are  rare. 

Mr.  Frank  Stockton's  new  volume** The 
Bee-man  of  Om  "  and  other  tales,  is  as  good 
«s  his  best,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  bet- 
ter. We  have  lately  heard  that  Mr.  R.  L. 
8tevenson  finds  many  of  Ms  stories  in 
dreams,  but  Dreamland  seems  scarcely  free 
enough  a  field  to  be  the  probable  source  of 
Mr.  Stockton's  inspiration.  Not  seldom  one 
is  put  in  mind  of  the  reported  effects  of 
hashish  and  opiiun.    As  Mr.  Stockton  is  in- 


capable of  associating  with  these  drugs,  or 
either  of  them,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  must  be  the  victim  of  an  unpre- 
cedented species  of  brain.  If  he  be  the 
victim,  however,  the  world  is  the  ^dner  :  I 
should  be  willing  that  he  should  suffer  much 
more,  if  such  suffering  were  indispensable  to 
the  production  of  stories  like  these.  Why 
he  should  care  to  write  long  novels  is  a  ques- 
tion easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  If  his 
long  novels  were  as  good  in  proportion  as 
his  short  tales,  they  would  be  quite  too  good 
for  human  nature  to  stand :  and  yet,  because 
they  do  not  attain  this  impossible  height 
of  excellence,  they  seem  comparative  fail- 
ures. But,  after  all  is  said,  Mr.  Stockton 
can  never  become  an  object  of  literary  com- 
passion. 
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Tn«  Unknown  In  R«llE)on. 

Eabth  has  her  mysteries.  So  has  science. 
80  has  philosophy.  As  you  go  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  matter  to  mind 
and  spirit,  the  mysteries  become  more  pro- 
found and  insoluble.  We  may  expect  that 
when  we  reach  the  sphere  of  religion,  the  high- 
est department  of  thought  and  moral  senti- 
ment, to  find  mysteries  there  also,  and  they 
will  not  be  of  superficial  character,  but  such 
as  the  angels  desu*e  to  look  into;  and  even  to 
their  penetrative  gaze  there  will  be  depths 
undiscovered. 

Every  great  doctrine  of  Christianity  has 
about  it  a  part  intelligible  and  a  part  unin- 
telligible; and  it  is  tnis  unintelligible  part 
that  baffles  us  and  astonishes  us.  What  is 
to  be  the  attitude  of  the  devout,  intelligent 
mind  towards  the  unknown  in  religion ;  to- 
wards that  part  of  every  doctrine  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  finite  understanding? 
You  are  to  be  devoutly  inquisitive.  **  Search 
me  and  know  me,"  is  your  warrant  for 
thought  and  spiritual  exploration.  You  are 
not  to  stop  tninking  because  you  believe. 
You  may  be  baffled  in  your  investigation,  but 
do  not  suppose,  therefore,  you  have  reached 
the  end,  or  have  run  up  against  contradic- 
tions, or  have  arrived  at  the  unreasonable. 
You  have  only  reached  the  limit  of  your 
power  at  the  present  stage  of  your  develop- 
ment. 

Science  has  explained  to  us  that  sound  is 
but  waves  of  air  breaking  on  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  and  that  the  ear  drum  is  capable  of  re- 
sponding only  to  sound  waves  between  cer- 
tain limits.  But  science  has  also  discovered 
that  there  are  sound  waves  so  deep  and  long 
that  they  make  no  impression  upon  the  ear, 


or  so  rapid  and  fine  that  the  ear  drum  is  not 
sensitive  enough  to  respond  to  them,  and 
therefore  to  creatures  of  hearing  apparatus 
differing  from  our  own,  there  are  sounds, 
music  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  There 
is  an  unknown  in  the  region  of  sound  and 
music  that  only  waits  a  differently  constructed 
ear  drum  to  become  the  known.  And  so  as 
intelligence  expands,  as  spiritual  capacity 
increases,  what  we  know  of  God  becomes 
more  and  the  unknown  becomes  less. 

The  unknown  in  religion  is  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  sovereignty  of  God  as  the  only 
explanation,  as  though  the  sovereignty  of 
God  was  some  inexplicable  and  utterly  for- 
eign way  of  ordering  affairs.  The  sovereignty 
of  God  is  a  rational  sovereignty.  His  methods 
of  administration  are  always  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
grace.  You  find  nothing  in  God  but  justice 
and  grace,  and  the  hi^er  you  reach,  the 
more  perfectly  will  you  see  justice  and  grace 
at  work,  and  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of 
your  logic  and  comprehension,  justice  and 
grace  are  still  at  work  as  in  the  region  im- 
mediately under  your  observation. 

You  see  the  bird  rising  from  its  nest  in  the 

trass.  It  ascends  by  well  ascertained  laws  of 
ight.  It  mounts  higher  and  higher,  and 
becomes  a  singing  speck  in  the  blue  distance, 
but  still  its  flight  is  according  to  these  well- 
known  laws.  It  passes  beyond  the  power  of 
your  eye  to  see.  Does  it  change  to  other 
laws  of  flight  as  soon  as  it  gets  tiyond  your 
limit  of  vision  ?  Or  do  the  same  laws  con- 
trol its  ascent  in  that  distant  and  unknown 
region  as  in  the  regions  bounded  by  your 
sight  ¥  And  so  it  is  with  the  unknown 
in  religion.  The  same  laws  of  truth,  holi- 
ness, love,  mercy,  control  in  those  mysteries 
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of  God  beyond  your  comprehension,  as  you 
see  operative  in  the  field  of  your  personal 
knowledge.  And  the  higher  you  ascend  the 
firmer  should  your  expectation  be  that  there 
would  be  perfect  adherence  to  these  same 
principles. 

So  let  thought  be  active  upon  the  deep 
things  of  God.  You  have  the  warrant  of 
your  God  for  reverent  and  bold  research.  He 
would  be  a  strange  man  indeed  who  refiised 
to  believe  because  there  was  something  be- 
fore him  he  could  not  understand,  and  re- 
fused to  act  because  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  mysterious.  Mystery  in  nature  is 
provocation  to  men  of  science  to  be  inquisi- 
tive, searching,  exploring.  The  scientist  be- 
lieves there  is  an  explanation  for  every 
phenomenon  in  nature.  He  believes,  if  he 
can  probe  deep  enough,  he  will  come  upon  a 
law.  He  believes  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
that  comes  from  chance  action.  Everything 
is  according  to  some  eternal  law.  Therefore 
mystery  does  not  daunt  him.  It  does  not 
put  a  stop  to  his  activity.  On  the  contrary, 
it  leads  him  on.  It  stimulates  him.  For 
well  he  knows  he  is  on  the  track  of  some 
occult  law 'of  nature  which,  if  discovered, 
will  explain  many  obscure  facts,  and  lead  to 
some  very  great  advantages.  Back  of  the 
imknown  in  nature  we  are  confident  there  is 
eternal  law.  If,  then,  the  unknown  in  nat- 
ure is  not  paralysis  to  the  scientist,  but  rather 
provocation,  then  the  unknown  in  religion 
should  not  be  to  the  believer  occasion  for 
doubt,  hesitation,  faltering  speech,  faltering 
deed,  but  rather  call  for  t^laness,  for  confi- 
dence, for  heroism,  that  risks  its  eternal  all 
on  its  convictions. 

We  conclude  that  there  are  many  mysteries 
in  religion.  So  there  are  in  nature.  There 
are  freat  mysteries  in  religion  not  more  in- 
soluble than  those  in  nature.  Mystery  in 
nature  is  not  reason  for  doubt,  for  inactivity, 
for  feeling  of  uncertainty;  neither  is  mys- 
tery in  religion  occasion  for  doubt,  inactivity, 
or  feeling  of  uncertainty. 

Mystery  in  religion  is  not  another  name 
for  inconsistency,  absurdity,  a  new  method 
of  operation ;  it  is  only  a  call  to  men  to  draw 
nearer,  question  more  closely,  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  invisible,  and  trust  the  finite 
mind  to  the  word  of  the  infinite  God.  Ex- 
plain the  trinity  in  man,  and  you  can  explain 
the  trinity  in  God.  Explain  how  immortal 
soul  can  dwell  in  mortal  form,  and  you  can 
explain  how  Jesus  Christ  could  dwell  in 
human  form.  Explain  the  resurrection  of 
the  butterfly,  and  you  can  explain  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body.  Religious  faith  has 
the  same  kind  of  warrant  that  scientific 
faith  has,  but  of  higher  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. There  is  more  reason  for  faith  than 
for  doubt. 

^ew  York.  8,  B,  Homier y  D,D, 


The  Zest  for  the  Sensational. 

Intelligence  in  Americans  is  nimble  ^an^ 
prompt.  We  seize  upon  ideas  with  very  lit- 
tle effort.  To  catch  a  hint  is  not  an  embar- 
rassing nor  a  slow  process.  To  elaborate  a 
hint  into  details  and  generalities  does  not 
require  a  severe  series  of  coachings. 

Already  keenly  alive  to  events,  skimming^ 
with  a  five-minute  glance  the  cream  of  the 
daily  news,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take 
extra  precautions  to  call  attention  to  that 
which  vitiates  the  taste,  corrupts  the  morals, 
lowers  the  healthy  tone  of  the  intellect  and 
panders  to  an  excited  imagination,  pernaps 
now  teeming  with  morbid  and  abnormal 
cravings.  Again,  on  the  ground  of  journal- 
istic civility,  the  refined  and  cultured  classes- 
of  society  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
publisher  a  courtesy  and  decency  in  his^ 
sheet  which  he  dares  not  overstep  in  person. 

The  young  and  untrained  minds  who  find 
one-half  of  their  education  in  the  pages  of  a 
family  journal,  and  who  imbibe  their  notions^ 
of  society,  morals,  etiquette,  law,  policy  and 
religion  from  the  columns  intended  to  con- 
vey the  record  of  the  world's  doin^;  the 
gentleman  who  culls  the  necessary  data  of 
affairs  from  the  debris  of  scandals,  divorces, 
murders,  elopements,  thieveries  and  cruelties^ 
forced  upon  him — all  who  come  under  the- 
infiuence  of  a  periodical,  should  find  the 
same  protection  of  law  and  custom  respect- 
ing their  intellectual  food  that  is  rigorously 
observed  over  the  food  for  the  body.  We 
have  an  inspector  of  milk ;  let  us  have  an  in- 
spector of  reports.  For  instance,  why  should 
the  face  of  a  great  daily  paper  present  the 
features  of  a  murder,  day  after  day,  in  bold- 
est type  and  most  minute  pictorial  effects  ? 
Why  must  the  boys  and  girls,  the  youngs 
men  and  maidens  of  this  country,  find  a 
picture  of  the  saw,  the  knife,  the  trunk,  the- 
bloody  furniture,  the  headless  body,  and  all 
the  sickening  particulars  of  a  murder  in  low 
life  made  the  most  prominent  portion  of  a. 
newspaper  professedly  designea  to  convey 
the  latest  information?  Or  why  should  the- 
portrait  of  an  unfortunate  or  wicked  woman, 
the  cell  in  which  she  is  confined,  the  gallows^ 
on  which  she  is  to  be  executed,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  details,  be  either  portrayed  with 
cuts  or  **  written  up  "  in  graphic  language  t 
I  have  looked  through  the  great  dailies  of 
London  and  of  England  generally,  to  find 
murders,  crimes  and  hangings  illustrated 
and  made  the  most  important  and  noteworthy 
events  of  the  day ;  but,  to  their  honor  and 
credit,  not  one  of  those  in  good  standing  de- 
votes as  much  as  a  column,  nor  gives  a  sin- 
gle picture  to  those  horrors  which  must  con- 
stantly occur  there. 

It  is  reserved  for  the  press  of  America  to- 
spread  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
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the  useless,  demoralizing,  vice-provoking 
and  crime-stimulating  stun  which  is  falsely 
and  improperly  called  news. 

I  see  no  legitimate  reason  why  a  nation, 
any  more  than  a  family,  should  wash  its 
dirty  linen  in  public.  If  evil  is  an  acknowl- 
edged factor  of  civilization,  and  cannot  be 
wholly  eliminated,  every  effort  should  be 
made  at  least  to  keep  the  unnecessary  and 
practically  irrelevant  circumstances  of  crime 
in  the  background. 

What  but  deterioration  of  mental  quality 
can  come  from  the  knowledge  that  a  woman 
about  to  suffer  the  death  penalty  had  a  par- 
ticular fancy  to  have  her  dress  made  so  that 
it  should  be  a  stylish  fit  ?  What  is  there  of 
warning  or  of  elevation  in  the  scenes  de- 
picted of  her  disposing  of  her  personal  prop- 
erty, or  her  writing  verses  to  her  relatives  ? 
And  when  other  men  and  women  answering 
to  society  for  the  wicked  deeds  they  have 
done  shall  come  to  their  time  to  die,  who 
will  feel  one  moment  of  exaltation,  who 
will  acknowledge  a  morally  deterrent  force 
against  sin,  who  will  find  the  mind  expanded 
and  liberalized  by  the  storied  picture  of  their 
varied  humiliating  or  painful  experiences  ? 

The  cry  for  sensationalism  is  at  the  very 
root  of  the  matter. 

The  cravings  of  ignorance,  vice,  morbid 
and  diseased  imagination,  uneducated  taste 
and  vulgar  desire,  command  and  uphold  this 
theatrical  display  of  human  follies,  shames 
and  offences  in  all  the  picturesque  setting 
of  would-be  eloquence  and  clap-trap  art. 
Caught  by  the  tragic  element  in  these  ac- 
counts, fascinated  by  the  subtlety  or  bold- 
ness or  desperation  of  the  malefactors,  the 
hero  or  heroine  of  some  monstrous  deed  be- 
comes by  clever  journalistic  environment  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  minds  already  bent  in 
that  direction,  and  the  temptation  to  read 
is  irresistible.  Brain  and  heart  too  often 
empty  of  higher  themes;  active,  energetic, 
hungry  for  food  and  stimulants,  the  many 
who  spend  their  pennies  for  the  daily  dose 
receive  the  very  bane  they  crave,  dulling  the 
sense  of  purity  and  honor,  deadening  all 
noble  aspiration,  producing  moral  lassitude, 
brushing  the  bloom  of  innocence  from  the 
untried  soul,  and  opening  up  long  vistas  of 
human  weakness  rar  better  hidden  behind 
the  veil  of  silence. 

** Papa,"  said  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  the 
other  day,  as  he  looked  up  from  a  New  York 
daily,  in  which  he  had  oeen  absorbed  for 
half  an  hour,  **Papa,  I  'm  going  to  read  the 
paper  every  day  now.  I  wish  I  had  read  it  ever 
solong  ago.    I  did  n^t  know  it  was  like  that  I" 

**Like  what?"  inquired  his  father,  sur- 
prised at  the  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes  of  his  boy. 

**Why,  like  thatP*  pointing  to  a  wood- 
cut.  **It  's  better  than  Cousin  Dick's  detect- 


ive stories,  for  it 's  real.  They  did  do  it,  you 
know,  papa,  and  they  have  to  go  to  prison 
for  it  I  It  is  ever  so  much  better  than  made- 
up  stories.  That  fellow  who  robbed  the 
store  was  smart,  was  n't  he,  papa  ?" 

* '  Smart " — that  was  the  idea  received  of  a 
burglary.  And  that  was  the  first  time  a 
Christian  father  had  brought  close  home  to 
him  the  bad  influence  of  sensational  journal- 
ism. 

**But  the  people  will  have  it  !"  exclaim 
publisher  and  editor  in  a  breath.  **  See  how 
even  our  small  illustrations  have  increased 
our  circulation  !"  Then,  gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  Righteousness,  illustrate  only  good 
and  wholesome  subjects. 

If  your  desire  of  cii^culation  is  so  much 
stronger  than  your  sense  of  responsibility  to 
your  fellow-man,  illustrate  every  page,  but 
let  the  pictures  portray  nothing  demoralizing 
to  principle.  Do  not  prostitute  divine  Art 
to  the  uses  of  those  who  **will  have"  such 
matter.  Do  not  pander  to  the  corrupt  tastes 
of  the  low  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
thousands  of  readers  who  inwardly  protest 
against  your  methods. 

The  tremendous  influence  of  the  press  for 
good  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Can  anyone 
say  what  its  influence  for  evil  will  be  when 
results  are  developed  in  the  future  ? 

At  the  height  of  prosperity,  with  money, 
prestige,  and  a  whole  world  of  interesting- 
news  from  which  to  cull  ;  when  movements 
for  the  right  are  eloquently  advocated  in 
every  direction ;  when  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions hang  on  correct  enlightenment,  and 
progress  is  the  immediate  fruit  of  broad  and 
liberal  instruction,  cannot  the  press  of  this 
country  find  something  more  worthy  the- 
pages  of  their  multiple  sheets,  than  the  raw 
ana  revolting  minutise  of  criminal  actions  and 
penalties  ? 

Will  not  the  editors  do  sufficient  homage- 
to  their  own  culture  to  banish  from  the  de- 
partments under  their  control,  the  miserable 
and  scandalous  sensations,  which,  before- 
taking  it  home,  they  clip  from  their  own 
paper,  for  fear  they  shall  be  read  by  the- 
lamily?  **And  lose  our  list  of  subscri- 
bers I"  Let  me  quote  to  you  a  noble  senti- 
ment :  ^' What  signifies  self  ?  It  is  not  one 
man  nor  a  million,  but  the  spirit  of  righteous- 
ness which  must  be  spread.  Mere  selfish 
calculation  ought  never  to  be  made  on  great 
occasions.  I  should  almost  regret  that  my 
own  affairs  were  well  when  those  of  nations- 
are  in  peril." 

There  is  one  magic  way  by  which  the- 
opinions  of  those  may  be  changed  who  offer 
us  the  news  mixed,  like  an  <?wa  podrida  of 
a  hundred  elements.  If  the  more  intellect- 
ual among  us  would  persistently  ignore  the 
sensational  newspaper  and  as  persistently 
buy  the  cleanest  daily  in  the  market,  so  that 
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thousands  of  readers  should  suddenly  drop 
from  the  famous  circulation,  to  the  immediate 
detriment  of  the  financial  departments  of 
such  journals,  doubtless  a  season  of  virtu- 
ous reform  would  set  in,  headed  and  adver- 
tised with  the  same  zeal  now  displayed  by 
those- who  **must  give  what  the  public 
demand. " 

For  after  all,  the  press  is  what  we  make  it. 
We  can  make  or  break  this  great  concen- 


trated power  if  we  are  fully  determined.  It 
behooves  each  honorable  person  to  act  un- 
selfishly so  as  to  further  the  true  good  of 
humanity,  and  when  all  the  best  individual 
minds  and  wills  are  pulling  in  the  same  di- 
rection against  a  mass  of  undisciplined  and 
untaught  intelligence,  the  newspaper  must 
go  with  the  stronger  party  or  be  split  from 
end  to  end.  C,  L.  Daniels, 

NavesinJc^  N.  J, 
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That  Joint  Oommlsslon. 

I  AH  enough  of  a  patriot  and  too  little  of 
a  partisan  to  allow  my  judgment  of  important 
acts  of  the  National  Government,  and  espe- 
<;ially  of  its  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  to 
be  colored  by  political  considerations.  I  am 
just  as  ready  to  accord  to  Mr.  Bayard  as  I 
should  be  to  Mr.  Blaine,  if  the  latter  were 
now  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department, 
And  mce  verMy  all  the  credit  either  might 
deserve  for  a  wise  act  asserting  American 
rights  or  making  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  tms, 
more  friendly  or  more  satisfactory.  Our 
diplomacy  in  the  past  has  not,  as  a  rule,  given 
us  much  occasion  for  national  pride.  We  can- 
not lookback  with  unmixed  satisfaction  upon 
what  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  our  best  inter- 
national bargains.  We  have  almost  invari- 
ably discovered  a  very  large  and  disgusting 
fly  in  our  ointment  before  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box. 

When,  therefore,  I  say  that  it  is  with  fear 
and  trembling  for  the  rights  of  American 
fishermen  that  I  contemplate  the  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Commission  at  Washington  to  ne- 
gotiate some  basis  of  settlement  of  the  Fish- 
<eries  Dispute,  it  is  not  because  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  trust  a  Democratic  Administration 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  but  because  I 
remember  that  British  statesmen  have  always 
^ot  the  best  of  us  in  all  such  negotiations. 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  not, 
however,  to  predict  a  further  surrender  of 
American  fishery  rights,  which  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  its  present  tem- 
per, will  present,  but  to  state,  very  briefly, 
how  the  dispute  has  arisen — an  explanation 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  newspaper  writers  and 
the  contributors  to  magazines  and  reviews, 
in  this  country  and  England,  during  the  past 
two  years,  have  failed  to  present. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  War  the  people 
of  New  England  enjoyed  the  same  fishing 
rights  that  the  Canadians  did  in  the  waters 


of  the  Eastern  Provinces.  They  could  take 
fish  in  the  deep  sea  or  near  the  shore,  and 
could  dry  and  cure  their  fish  wherever  they 
pleased.  By  the  fortunes  of  war  we  lost  our 
rights  as  to  those  portions  of  the  Canadian 
waters  that  remained  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain :  namely,  of  fish- 
ing within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  and  of 
drying  and  curing  fish  on  the  coast  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  Our  right  to  fish  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  before,  and  also 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  sea, 
was  not  questioned.  It  had  not  been  affected 
by  anything  that  the  Colonies  had  done. 

But  the  Americans  were  unwilling  to  give 
up  cmy  of  the  fishing  rights  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  and  our  commissioners  de- 
manded as  a  condition  of  their  signature  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  of  1783,  that  the  rights 
which  the  Americans  had  lost,  under  the  law 
of  nations,  should  be  restored  to  them  by 
specific  provisions  of  that  treaty — and  it  was 
done.  Our  fathers,  therefore,  came  out  of 
the  Revolution  with  the  right  to  fish  any- 
where in  Canadian  waters,  near  the  shore  or  In 
the  deep  sea,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  every- 
where except  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
being  only  required  to  make  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements with  the  people  of  settled  places 
before  they  took  possession  of  their  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  fish  for  market. 

When  it  came  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1813, 
England  claimed  that  the  rights  that  were 
dependent  upon  the  treaty  of  1783  fell  with 
that  treaty,  which  was  made  null  and  void 
by  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States.  An  extension  of  that  same  doctrine 
threatened  even  our  national  independence, 
and  so  alarming  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  fall  of  1814,  that 
our  Government  agreed  as  to  the  fisheries 
question  that  the  stattis  quo  ante  beUum  should 
continue  as  a  basis  of  negotiation. 

But  England  did  not  long  live  up  to  that 
agreement,  and  the  misunderstanding  led  to 
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the  treaty  of  1818  by  which  the  Americans 
surrendered  a  large  part  of  the  inshore  fish- 
ery rights  they  had  up  to  that  time  enjoyed, 
and  the  right  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  the 
Canadian  coasts  except  such  as  were  enum- 
erated in  the  treaty.  But  we  were  still  al- 
lowed certain  privileges  on  the  coast  where 
we  could  not  fish,  namely  :  to  enter  the  bays 
or  harbors  *'  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and 
of  repairing  damages  therein ;  of  purchasing 
wood  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever." 

The  subsequent  treaties  of  1854  and  1871 
need  not  be  considered,  since  neither 
country  claims  that  any  part  of  either  of 
them  relating  to  the  fishery  question  is  still 
in  force. 

The  dispute  has  arisen  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  provision  of  the  treaty  that  I 
have  quoted.  The  Canadians  interpret  it 
literally  and  refuse  to  extend  to  our  fisher- 
men in  their  ports  the  hospitality  that  is  not 
denied  to  other  American  vessels.  A  Mas- 
sachusetts smack  is  seized  if  its  master  at- 
tempts to  buy  bait,  transship  its  cargo,  or 
land  a  portion  of  its  crew.  Our  Government 
claims  that  there  are  certain  rights  that 
American  vessels  are  entitled  to  enjoy  in 
Canadian  ports  whether  they  are  engaged  in 
Ashing  or  in  trade,  and  tbit  the  treaty  of 
1818  did  not  refer  to  or  affect  those  rights. 
So  long  as  the  navigation  laws  of  Great 
Britain  shut  out  all  foreign  vessels  from 
trade  with  Canada,  American  fishermen  came 
under  the  same  restrictions,  but  when  Canada, 
in  1850,  was  relieved  from  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  those  laws,  the  change  affected 
American  fishermen  who  entered  Canadian 
ports  for  trade  just  as  it  did  other  American 
traders.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818, 
we  claim,  were  framed  to  prevent  American 
fishermen  from  encroaching  upon  the  grounds 
from  which  they  were  excluoed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking,  or  drying,  or  curing  fish,  and 
do  not  relate  at  all  to  their  rights  of  trade. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  in 
a  mood  to  surrender  any  part  of  this  claim, 
and  any  treaty  that  does  not  assert  the  whole 
of  it,  or  that  proposes  to  surrender  some- 
thing else  in  order  to  secure  it,  will  not  be 
w^orth  the  paper  it  is  written  upon. 

American, 
Washington  County,  if.  T. 

Woman's  Kquallty. 

A  DiBTiNOUisHED  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  once  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
Christianity  in  the  world  was  temper.  Al- 
though there  is  no  intention  here  of  analyz- 
ing that  complex  subject  known  as  the 
'*  Woman  Question,"  there  is  certainly  mixed 
up  with  Its  *'  rights  "  and  its  **  wrongs  "  a 
good  deal  of  temper.  Few  causes  have  suf- 
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fered  more  than  this  from  its  friends,  the  in- 
itial mistake  being  in  presenting  it  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  a  case  of  Woman 
Terius  Man.  Now  we,  women,  have  a  case,  and 
a  strong  one  too,  but  it  is  not  against  man  at 
all.  It  IS  against  the  existing  state  of  things, 
the  tanglea  skein  of  customs  and  habitudes 
which  we  have  inherited,  and  which  cannot 
be  straightened  out  hyjlat,  be  it  from  legis- 
lature, court  or  convention. 

One  feature  of  this  famous  case  is  that  the 
defendants  cannot  be  made  to  take  it  in 
earnest,  but,  treating  the  whole  thing  as  a 
joke,  go  on  with  exasperatingly  good  humor, 
paying  our  bills  and  indulging  extravagant 
fancies  in  the  injured  class.  The  truth  is 
we  are  suffering  from  political  and  other  dis- 
abilities ;  our  sex  is  an  encumbrance  in  any 
effort  to  earn  our  bread.  But  this  is  only  a 
partial  statement  of  a  very  large  subject. 
Who  are  the  burden-bearers  in  this  toiling 
world?  Upon  whom  falls  the  responsibility 
of  feeding  and  clothing  this  disfranchised 
class?  Is  it  nothing  to  enjoy  immunity  from 
such  cares? — to  lead  lives  of  luxurious  idle- 
ness, as  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  do, 
while  the  men  of  your  households  are  mak- 
ing it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  supply 
your  needs?  Of  course  there  are  women  to 
whom  this  does  not  apply.  There  are  men 
who  brutally  ignore  the  claims  of  wife  and 
children,  but  such  cases  are  conspicuous  be- 
cause they  are  departures  from  the  law  of 
society.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  the  lower 
classes,  where  men  and  women  to  some  ex- 
tent toil  and  share  the  burden  of  support. 
But  we  assert  that  in  the  class  we  are  ad- 
dressing, there  is  a  picturesque  survival  of 
the  relation  which  found  its  highest  expres- 
sion in  knighthood.  In  the  general  evolu- 
tion of  the  race,  woman  has  not  grown  out 
of  the  immature  period  during  wmch  she  is 
protected  by  man ;  and  to  be  angry  with  that 
protection  shows  a  misconception  of  the 
subject. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  husbands  and 
fathers  are  faithful  to  such  a  compact,  but 
do  affirm  that  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors, 
ministers,  do,  as  a  rule,  pro\dde  generousl}' 
for  households  of  dependent  and  sometimes 
idle  women ;  and  it  is  not  only  ungracious, 
but  unphilosophical,  not  to  recognize  such  a 
gjeat  social  fact.  Hundreds  of  individual 
instances  where  they  fail  to  do  it,  cannot  in- 
validate the  broad  statement  that  as  a  class 
they  do,  and  do  it  generously  and  uncom- 
plainingly, as  a  simple  duty  imposed  by  the 
existing  order  of  things,  to  be  performed 
though  they  perish  in  the  doing;  thousands 
of  comfortable  homes  throughout  the  land 
bear  testimony  to  it ;  artisans,  trades-people 
and  merchants,  who  fatten  upon  checks  bear- 
ing signatures  of  toiling  husbands  and 
fathers,  bear  testimony  to  it ;  life  insurance 
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companies,  which  have  grown  great  upon 
policies  secured  alike  by  rich  and  poor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  women  of  their  households, 
bear  testimony  to  it ;  the  existence  of  trade, 
the  conditions  of  demand  and  supply,  bear 
internal  evidence  of,  and  are  based  upon  the 
fact  that  men  are  pouring  money  ceaselessly 
into  the  channels  of  conmierce  for  things 
consumed,  worn  and  enjoyed  by  the  women 
of  our  land. 

Now  the  feminine  mind  adores  the  con- 
crete, and  one  fact  impresses  it  more  than 
a  generalization  which  is  the  sum  of  in- 
numerable facts.  So  the  answer  to  this  is 
heard  before  it  is  uttered.  It  tells  of  indi- 
vidual instances  of  husbands  and  fathers  who 
have  been  faithless ;  of  sons  who  have  been 
ungrateful ;  of  women  who  have  been  left  to 
struggle  for  bread  without  these  aids,  and  in 
a  current  unfriendly  to  their  efforts — all  piti- 
ful and  true,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
there  still  exists  an  old-fashioned  chivalric 
compact,  which  affords  protection  and  sup- 
port to  women ;  and  that  thousands  of  men 
lead  dreary  lives  of  toil  in  their  determina- 
tion to  be  faithful  to  it,  while  thousands 
more  lie  down  and  die,  finding  a  ^ve  a 
welcome  refuge  if  they  fail  to  provide  for 
those  who  look  to  them  for  a  home.  And  so 
natural  does  this  sacrifice  seem,  that  we  ac- 
cept it  without  a  thought.  King  David 
would  not  drink  the  water  which  men  had 
periled  life  to  procure,  but  ** lovely  woman" 
IS  not  troubled  with  such  scruples,  and  as 
she  quaffs  the  cup  of  luxury,  obtained  some- 
times at  the  cost  of  a  dear  life,  it  does  not 
occur  to  her  that  she  is  cruel;  it  was  his 
duty,  of  courscj  to  provide  for  his  family, 
and  if  he  die  m  the  effort,  it  is  one  of  the 
incidents  of  business  life. 

No,  the  pathos  of  life  is  not  exhausted  in 
the  sorrows  of  women ;  nor  is  its  cruelty  al- 
together the  prerogative  of  men.  It  need 
not  be  told  here  how  merciless  are  the  exac 
tions  of  social  life  in  our  great  cities,  with 
their  inexorable  ^^must  6c*«"  and  **wt«f 
?iav€^8  "/  yet  women,  whose  eyes  will  over- 
flow as  they  talk  of  the  burden  of  human 
sorrow,  and  who  honestly  believe  the  law  of 
love  and  mercy  rules  their  lives,  will  accept 
these  killing  sacrifices.  They  feel  no  com- 
punction as  they  put  on  graceful  costumes 
and  wraps  which  express,  perhaps,  a  month 
of  toil,  of  anxiety,  of  heartache,  and,  alas, 
even  under  too  great  a  pressure,  a  departure 
from  a  strict  ideal  of  honesty.  Do  we  not  all 
know  that  life  is  full  of  wrecks  made  in  this 
way? — of  men  each  of  whom,  like  Lydgate  in 
George  Eliot's  story,  starts  with  pure  white 
sails  on  what  is  to  be  a  triumphal  voyage — no 
mistakes  such  as  other  men  have  made — but, 
she  who  should  have  been  his  inspiration,  his 
star,  18  his  ruin?  With  her  inexorable  needs 
she  IS  the  insensate  rock  upon  which  he  is 


wrecked,  and  his  lofty  aspiration  and  fair 
ideal  go  down  fathoms  deep  in  mud  and 
slime.  It  is  the  task  of  the  DanaTdes,  with 
the  added  horror  of  having  those  you  love 
at  your  elbow  telling  you  the  fountain  must 
be  filled;  and  the  end — well,  the  end  is 
sometimes  softening  of  the  brain,  sometimes 
a  lunatic  asylum,  sometimes  suicide,  some- 
times the  penitentiary,  and  at  the  very  best 
only  a  quiet  comer  in  a  churchyard,  where 
the  white  stone  tells  of  the  **  faithful  hus- 
band and  father  to  whom  this  is  erected  by 
his  sorrowing  family. "  And  well  may  they 
sorrow  1  Oiten times  would  sackcloth  be 
more  appropriate  than  crepe  ! 

We  women  have  been  flattered  long  enough, 
and  need  now  to  have  some  unwelcome 
truths  forced  upon  our  consciousness,  to  be 
told — not  that  we  are  martyrs;  we  have 
heard  enough  of  this  and  of  our  fine  spirit- 
ual fibre  which  is  to  regenerate  politics  and 
business.  We  need  to  be  told  that  we  must 
come  up  to  a  higher  ethical  plane,  a  higher 
conception  of  duty;  be  more  true,  more 
generous,  more  kind,  more  merciful;  that 
we  must  strip  the  sentimental  veneering  of 
these  virtues  from  our  hearts,  and  see  that 
they  go  in  very  truth  down  to  the  heart's 
core.  Instead  of  assuming  that  public  affairs 
will  be  benefited  by  our  participation,  let  us 
ask  ourselves  if  we  are  good  enough,  and 
can  stand  this  new  strain  upon  our  character. 
Have  we  a  fine  sense  of  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility ?  Have  we  strict  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others  ?  Are  we  to  be  trusted  with 
power  ?  Let  us  see  how  we  use  that  which 
we  already  possess.  Are  we  never  cruel  to 
our  inferiors  in  social  position,  in  knowledge, 
in  wealth  ?  Are  we  merciful  to  those  who 
toil  for  us  ?  Or  do  our  coachmen  beat  their 
breasts  and  horses  shiver  outside  for  hours 
while  we  discuss  the  humanities  within  ?  If 
after  a  severe  introspection  we  find  that  we 
have  some  of  the  very  traits  which  infest 
politics  now,  that  we  are  eager  for  power, 
that  in  the  pursuits  of  ends  we  are  not  al- 
ways scrupulous  about  means,  that  we  are 
just  a  little  prone  to  indirect  methods,  what 
then? 

Our  country  is  already  entangled  in  a  fine 
network  of  intrigue,  from  the  meshes  of 
which  patriots  ana  civil  service  reformers  are 
striving  in  vain  to  free  her.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  with  our  infirmities  of  character  and 
temper  and  our  sweet  t^n reasonableness,  we 
shall  make  the  task  more  hopeless  ?  It  is  a 
question  which  may  well  be  asked.  And  a 
modest- attitude  will  be  the  one  the  most  be- 
fitting, as  well  as  always  the  surest  in  taste. 
We  confess  we  are  tired  of  this  queruloua 
assertion  of  an  equality  which  has  not  yet 
been  proved.  The  human  race  has  a  great 
problem  before  it,  but  those  who  stop  by  the 
way  and  wrangle  about  precedence  will  have 
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no  part  in  its  solution.  What  it  needs  is 
high  thinking  and  useful  achievement,  and 
the  human  beings  who  contribute  these,  be 
they  men  or  be  they  women,  arc  the  ones 
who  will  wear  the  laurel  crown. 

Mary  Parmde, 

Oollese  Kxp«nse«. 

How  does  it  happen  that  a  student ^s  nec- 
essary expenses  at  college  are  greater  now 
than  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ? 
I  entered  a  New  England  college  as  a  fresh- 
man in  1862.  I  had  no  aid  from  the  college 
in  the  form  of  scholarships,  prizes,  gratuities 
or  loans,  and  my  father  paia  all  my  bills.  I 
had  good  board,  plenty  of  wholesome  food ; 
dressed  as  well  as  the  men  of  my  class  aver- 
aged ;  joined  one  of  the  Greek-letter  secret 
societies ;  helped  to  organize  a  boat-club  and 
paid  my  share  of  the  original  cost  of  a  boat, 
boat-house,  etc. ;  was  a  member  of  several 
other  college  organizations  each  of  which 
took  a  little  of  my  pocket-money ;  went  to 
Boston  frequently,  attended  the  theatre  there 
once  in  a  while,  popular  lectures  and  ora- 
torios often,  and  the  opera  once  or  twice  in 
the  season ;  participated  in  two  or  three  class 
or  society  suppers  every  year  at  the  Parker 
House  or  Young's  Hotel ;  bought  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous books ;  paid  all  my  traveling  ex- 
penses and  the  cost  of  a  short  outing  at  the 
seashore  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
entertained  my  friends  modestly  but  satis- 
factorily at  the  time  of  my  graduation. 

When  I  went  home  with  my  diploma,  my 
father  cast  up  the  account,  and  found  that  it 
amounted  to  a  few  dollars  less  than  $1,500 
for  the  four  years.  And  my  expenses  were 
as  great  as  the  average  of  those  of  the  other 
members  of  my  class — a  few  got  along  with 
considerably  less  money. 

The  president  of  the  same  college,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  said  recently  tlmt  the 
least  sum  upon  which  a  student  could  live 
comfortably  there  now  is  $600  a  year,  $2,400 
for  the  four  years.  At  Harvard  College  $800 
a  year  is  set  down  as  the  sum  a  student  ought 
to  have,   even  if  he  does  not  indulge  in 


luxuries.  I  would  like  to  know  why  col- 
lege expenses  are  necessarily  greater  now 
than  they  were  from  1862  to  1866.  The 
same  quality  of  board  certainly  ought  to  be 
no  higher — the  prices  of  provisions  are  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  then, 
and  good  table-board  (in  Brooklyn)  is  lower. 
Clothing  costs  only  about  one-half  as  much, 
books  and  railroad  fares  are  cheaper.  In  the 
college  at  which  I  was  graduated  there  has 
been  no  advance  in  tuition  fees  nor  in  rents, 
except  for  some  rooms  in  a  new  dormitory 
erected  since  my  college  days,  and  which 
afford  much  better  acconmiodations  than  any 
we  had.  The  cost  of  supporting  a  family  (in 
Brooklyn)  has  constantly  tended  downward 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Why  should 
the  cost  of  living  in  college  have  increased 
and  continued  to  increase  during  the  same 
period  ? 

The  answer  must  be  that  students  are 
unwilling  to  practice  the  economies  that 
were  common  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  tendency  in  tlus  country,  it  is  said, 
among  those  of  moderate  means  as  well  as 
among  the  wealthy,  is  towards  a  more  lib- 
eral style  of  living,  and  young  men  who  go 
to  college  are  accustomed  to  more  luxunes 
and  pleasures  at  home  than  those  who  were 
educated  in  the  same  institutions  in  the 
sixties.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  number  of  scholarships 
and  other  provisions  for  the  assistance  of 
students  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  whole 
of  their  expenses  have  increased  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  increase  m  the  number  of  students 
educated  in  the  same  colleges.  Would  n't 
it  be  better  to  teach  young  men  to  live  on 
$400  a  year  rather  than  to  encourage  them 
to  spend  $600,  and  make  up  the  additional 
$200  by  a  scholarship  or  a  prize  ? 

I  have  a  personal  interest  in  this  question, 
because  I  have  some  boys  whom  I  hope  to 
send  to  college  in  a  few  years,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  expense  is  likely  to  be  an  important 
one  to  me.  P.  A,  T.  E.  R 
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8om«  Interior    Daooratlons. 

CURTAINS   AND   PORTIERES. 

It  was  once  said,  somewhat  in  sarcasm : 
**  Give  a  woman  a  pot  of  paint  and  a  brush, 
shut  the  door,  leave  her  alone,  and  there  is 
no  telling  what  the  result  will  be."  If  the 
gentleman  who  made  this  remark  had  added 
a  few  carpenter^s  tools  and  some  worsted 
stuffs  to  the  equipment,  one  could  have  as- 


sured him  of  a  marvelous  transformation  in 
even  the  homeliest  house. 

The  sweep  of  the  age  has  drawn  woman 
strongly  into  the  current  of  art  industry.  Her 
endeavor  to  make  in  her  own  home,  for  its 
beauty  and  comfort,  practical  and  sensible 
application  of  principles  and  methods  that 
are  in  the  very  air  of  large  cities  and  work- 
centres,  has  developed  such  thought  and 
ability  that  it  seems  inevitable  she  must  find 
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a  special  field  in  the  future  for  her  efforts  and 
energy,  as  associate  and  co-adjutor  with  the 
architect,  as  she  is  now  with  the  furnisher 
and  decorator. 

Most  women  appreciate  thoroughly  the  re- 
fining and  elevating  infiuence  of  the  '*homc 
beautiful"  and  the  dwarfing  and  depress- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  home  commonplace. 
They  want  artistic,  picturesque  surroundings, 
though  hey  dwell  in  neither  an  Elizabethan 
villa  nor  a  Queen  Anne  cottage,  and  can- 
not put  themselves  under  the  wing  of  an 
orthodox  decorator  because  it  is  too  expen- 
sive. This  may  be  the  case,  usually  is,  but,  all 
the  same,  a  woman  will  keep  her  eyes  open, 
gather  together  ideas,  judiciously  select 
materials,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  village 
carpenter,  make  the  old  weather-stained 
country  house,  with  its  flat,  uncompromis- 
ing doors  and  plain  board  mantels,  as 
pretty  and  attractive  as  though  to  the  man- 
ner built. 

The  architectural  features  that  give  char- 
acter to  a  room  are  chimney-piece,  doorways 
and  windows.  These,  in  modem  interiors, 
have  usually  some  relation  to  the  style  in 
which  the  house  itself  is  built,  and  themselves 
indicate  the  treatment,  as  old  English,  Colo- 
nial, etc.  Where  there  is  no  such  guide,  and 
from  lack  of  any  style  whatever  there  is  free- 
dom, the  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
general  appearance  and  effect  of  the  wood- 
work. Is  it  good  in  quality  and  color,  or 
positively  bad?  If  the  former,  it  will  lend 
itself  to  combinations  and  heighten  the  effect 
of  draperies,  and  should  be  therefore  left 
prominent.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  poor 
and  offends  the  eye,  it  must  be  stained,  or 
repainted,  or  covered  up. 

The  wall-paper  is  an  adjunct  of  the  wood- 
work in  estabbshing  the  tone  of  color  in  the 
room,  and  the  two  control  the  matter  of  car- 
pet and  hangings. 

While  on  the  subject  of  color,  it  is  as  well 
to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  the  scale  or  keys 
of  color  will  be  found  helpful.  Every  ground 
color  is  composed  of  two  or  more  subordinate 
shades,  either  of  which  will  harmonize  when 
used  alone.  Thus,  red  can  be  combined  with 
warm  brown  tints  to  deep  crimson,  or  taking 
the  yellow  tone,  through  yellow  brown  to 
orange. 

If  one  has,  however,  a  **good  eye  for  col- 
or" as  it  is  called,  and  keeps  free  from  strik- 
ing contrasts,  few  mistakes  will  be  made,  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  garish  effects  that 
set  one's  teeth  on  edge.  Strong  contrasts 
rarely  enter  into  the  chief  decorations,  and 
in  the  main  should  be  left  for  minor  matters, 
such  as  screen  panels,  table  and  piano  scarfs. 
The  safe  rule  to  remember  is  **  the  eye  made 
quiet  by  the  power  of  harmony. "  This  holds 
particularly  for  living  rooms,  parlor,  library, 
dining-room  and  central  hall. 


We  are  to  consider  the  subiect  of  portieres. 
Portieres  are  fashionable,  ana  always  will  be, 
because  they  fill  a  need;  but  they  have, 
nevertheless,  their  limitations.  When  a 
woman  decides  that  she  is  to  have  portieres 
in  her  home,  she  usually  summons  the  oblig- 
ing carpenter,  who  uses  his  screw-driver 
with  such  facility  that  soon  the  obnoxious 
doors  make  their  way  in  a  crestfallen  proces- 
sion up  the  stairs  to  the  attic.  There  is  now 
an  unobstructed  suite  of  apartments.  The 
shielding  portiere  must  of  course  appear. 
Such  precipitate  banishment  of  the  door 
proper  is  not  always  wise,  and  is  sometimes 
regretted.  The  portiere's  true  purpose  is  to 
admit  air  and  sunlight  into  apartments  where 
no  great  degree  of  privacy  is  reouired;  in 
some  way  to  **  break  up  "  into  smaller,  cosier 
divisions  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  room 
whose  spaces  are  awkward;  to  divide  the 
long  stretch  of  hallway  that,  save  in  hot 
climates,  gives  an  idea  of  bleakness.  The 
portiere  is  of  tropical  origin,  and  suggests 
Its  peculiar  fitness  if  one  stops  a  moment  to 
think.  Women  need  to  be  reminded  of  it 
in  the  change  of  season,  when  all  interior 
tjrangements  are  to  take  on  a  new  look. 

In  an  ordinary  doorway  between  hall  and 
parlor  or  library,  a  single  curtain  of  double- 
width  material — that  is,  fifty  inches — put  up 
in  simple  old  English  fashion  by  attachment 
to  gilt  or  wooden  rings  that  slip  over  a  brass 
or  wooden  rod,  is  the  most  sensible  idea. 
The  rod  should  rest  in  sockets,  screwed  to 
each  side  of  the  casing  of  the  doorway,  with- 
out any  paraphernalia  of  brackets  and  orna- 
mental turnings  on  the  outside  moulding. 
A  portiere  in  such  position  is,  of  course,  fre- 
quently drawn  to  and  fro,  and  there  must  be 
perfect  smoothness  of  action,  with  no  possi- 
ble hitch  or  catch. 

There  is,  this  season,  an  *' embarrassment 
of  riches  "  in  the  variety  of  materials  from 
which  the  portiiire  can  be  chosen.  The 
stamped  Canton  fiannel,  new  this  autumn,  is 
the  cheapest  artistic  stuff  to  be  had.  These 
flannels  arc  beautiful  in  color  and  design; 
they  are  double-faced,  one  side  showing  an 
arabesque  or  conventional  pattern,  and  the 
other  the  plain  ground  tint.  They  cost  only 
fifty  cents  a  yard,  fifty  inches  wide,  the  usual 
drapery  width.  Next  come  the  India  cot- 
tons, which  may  be  bought  from  ninety  cents 
a  yard  to  two  dollars  and  a  quarter.  They 
show  usually  horizontal  stripes  in  dull  East- 
ern colors.  Similir  to  the  cottons  are  the 
tapestry  cretonnes,  with  arabesque  designs  in 
the  peculiar  low  tones  of  color  known  as  the 
Morris  tints,  because  originated  and  used 
first  by  that  famous  London  decorator.  The 
double-faced  flax  velours,  silk-faced  sateen, 
and  plush  in  various  (jualities,  complete  the 
list,  though  a  few  pieces  of  old-fashioned 
worsted  and  silk  damask  are  also  seen.    The 
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tapestry  cretonnes  are  suited  to  every  place, 
the  lighter,  brighter  patterns  being  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  bedroom.  TT&ey  wear 
marvelously  without  fading.  The  single- 
width  may  be  bought  as  low  as  forty-five 
cents.  This  requires  a  lining,  which  in  a 
library  curtain  should  be  of  single-faced 
Canton  flannel,  and  in  a  bedroom  oi  striped 
silesia,  the  same  that  is  used  for  the  booice 
lining  of  dresses.  Both  are  inexpensive, 
and  the  silesia  is  fresher  and  cleaner  for  a 
bedroom. 

The  silk  plushes  are  more  fashionably  used 
for  expensive  portieres  than  brocades  this 
season,  and  very  new  designs  are  enriched 
by  a  broad  ornamentation  in  heavy  twine- 
colored  passementerie,  arranged  in  open 
squares,  m  a  Greek  pattern,  and  with  subtle 
tinseled  effects.  The  fringe  is  formed  of 
balls— wovmd,  and  suspended  like  balls  of 
twine,  from  twisted  cords.  The  effect  is 
very  rich,  and  the  neutral  tone  adapts  it  to 
all  colors. 

Portiferes  of  cretonne  and  India  cotton 
have  often  a  finish  of  inexpensive  cotton  and 
worsted  fringe,  with  a  network  heading  and 
short  fluffy  tassels.  This  fringe  is  so  open 
that  it  can  be  easily  shaken  free  of  dust.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  fringe  should  be 
put  anywhere  except  across  the  bottom. 

AN   INEXPENSIVE   PORTIERE. 

Buy  four  or  three  and  a  half  yards  of 
stamped  Canton  flannel,  according  to  the 
height  of  doorway — a  peacock  blue  ground, 
with  an  arabesque  of  palms  of  a  lighter  tint, 
or  an  olive  green  ground  powdered  with  con- 
ventional figures,  fleurs-de-lis,  wheels  or  in- 
terlaced disks  of  old  red  with  gilt  outline. 
Make  a  hem  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width 
across  the  bottom.  Reverse  the  hem  at  the 
top,  and  put  it  in  on  the  right  or  stamped 
siae.  The  top  is  to  fall  over  to  the  depth  of 
half  a  yard,  and  as  it  is  of  the  ground  or 
plain  tint,  it  has  the  effect  of  a  border.  Get 
some  Germantown,  or  any  coarse  wool  that 
matches,  and  make  a  number  of  short  tassels 
with  twisted  cord  lengths  attached,  say  from 
two  to  four  inches  long. 

To  make  these  tassels,  cut  a  number  of 
seven -inch  lengths  of  worsted ;  allow  enough 
for  a  thick  tassel  when  they  are  doubled, 
and  also  some  nine  and  five-inch  lengths  of 
wool  for  the  cords ;  only  three  or  four  threads 
will  be  necessary  for  these.  Pass  the  cord 
lengths  around  the  centre  of  the  tassel  pieces, 
and  turn  each  end,  holding  them  firmly  in 
opposite  directions  until,  when  loosed,  they 
will  twist  together  and  form  a  pretty  cord. 
Tie  the  tassel  part  half  an  inch  from  the 
head  with  a  couple  of  worsted  threads,  leav- 
ing the  knot  underneath.  Shake  them  out 
and  trim  evenly  across   the  bottom    with 


sharp  scissors,  and  they  are  finished.  An 
equal  number  of  tassels,  with  cords  two  and 
four  inches  long  respectively,  will  be  needed. 
A  good  many  will  be  required,  as  they  are 
to  go  across  both  top  and  bottom,  and  also 
along  the  front.  They  are  not  always  put 
across  the  bottom,  but  they  are  graceful  and 
airy,  and  the  portifere  may  be  adjusted  so 
that  they  swing  clear  of  the  fioor.  Tack  the 
ends  of  the  cords  securely  and  neatly  just 
under  the  edge  of  the  hem  about  two  inches 
apart. 

To  hang  this  portifere,  turn  the  top  over 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches;  fasten  the 
gilt  pins  through  the  double  fold  on  the 
under  side  into  the  body  of  the  upper  drap- 
ery, but  not  so  as  to  show.  The  top  of  the 
curtain  is  sometimes  thrown  over  the  rod 
loosely,  and  then  pinned  and  attached  to  the 
rings.  But  it  puts  a  good  deal  of  rub  and 
wear  unnecessarily  on  the  curtain,  and  does 
not  hang  so  well. 

If  the  doorway  is  tall  and  will  admit  a  shelf 
above,  a  pretty  decorative  effect  may  be 
easily  made.  The  carpenter  can  cut  two 
simple  brackets  of  pine.  In  one  of  these 
there  must  be  a  round  hole  to  admit  the  rod ; 
in  the  other  the  top  of  the  circle  is  left  open 
so  that  the  rod  may  be  placed  in  it  without 
pushing  from  the  end.  The  rod  may  be 
made  of  a  shade  roller.  These  come  as  long 
as  four  feet,  and  can  be  cut  the  right  length. 
The  shelf  is  a  narrow  piece  of  wood  with 
three  or  four  rows  of  **  beading  '*  or  grooved 
lines  along  the  front.  The  whole  matter, 
shelf,  brackets,  rod,  are  to  be  stained  or 
painted  cherry,  black  walnut  or  ebony.  Any 
painter  can  mix  the  color.  A  little  varnish 
added  gives  a  polish.  As  a  background 
above  the  shelf,  stretch  a  piece  of  India  cot- 
ton of  thin  quality  and  clear,  brilliant  color- 
ing tightly  across  the  opening.  The  brackets 
are  placed  within  the  doorway,  so  that  the 
shelf  forms  a  small  recess,  and  the  back- 
ground cotton  has  something  the  effect  of 
stained  glass.  A  water  color  sketch,  a  hand- 
some border  of  wall-paper,  with  a  gilt  or 
deep-toned  ground  and  distinct  pattern,  are: 
all  good  adaptations.  Here,  too,  may  be 
placed  those  odd  bits  of  useless  antiques, 
dear  to  the  feminine  heart  ;  the  Chelsea, 
pitcher,  that  has  an  unfortvmate  crack;  a. 
Japanese  teapot,  whose  spout  has  suffered 
from  an  unlucky  blow,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  considerately  turned  to  the  wall. 
The  utilization  of  things  that  other  people- 
throw  away  comes  to  be  second  nature  with 
a  thrifty,  courageous  woman. 

If  the  single  portiere  is  to  occupy  a  place 
that  is  conspicuous  when  the  light  falls  upon 
it,  it  will  need  to  be  of  handsomer  material 
than  the  Canton  fiannel,  which  has  beea 
recommended  only  as  the  most  inexpensive- 
artistic  fabric  for  winter  hangings.    Felt  is 
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next  in  scale  of  price,  and  is  usually  combined 
with  silk-faced  sateen  or  plush.  The  silk- 
faced  sateen  or  Roman  satin  is  a  smooth-fin- 
ished material,  and  is  particularly  adapted 


as  a  foundation  for  embroidered  bands.  The 
fashion  of  embroidered  designs  on  the  body 
of  curtains  has  in  a  great  measure  passed, 
because  life  is  short  and  women's  time  in  the 
home  too  valuable  to  undertake  such  long 


the  family.  This  is  a  high  standard  to 
reach,  and  a  sensible  home-keeper  will  leave 
it  to  the  professional  art-needlewoman,  who 
earns  her  living  by  such  work  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  indulge  in  luxury. 

Broad  bands  of  satin,  with  a  simple  de- 
sign of  plush  or  leather  put  on  in  appliqud, 
make  a  handsome  border  finish  to  a  portifere 
of  felt  or  sateen.  The  design  should  have 
no  intricate  comers  or  turns,  but  a  broad, 
easy  arabesque  or  geometrical  pattern.  It 
must  be  stamped  or  traced  on  the  plush,  and 
cut  out  carefully  with  small,  sliarp-pointed 
scissors.  Put  a  touch  of  French  glue — not 
too  much,  or  it  will  ooze  beyond  the  edges 
— on  the  larger  portions  of  the  pattern ;  lay 
the  whole  carefully  m  place  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  band  and  leave  it  to  dry.  Hem 
the  edges  smoothly  with  silk  the  same  shade, 
and  couch — that  is,  overcast  a  gold  cord 
closely  around  the  whole  with  gold-colored 
silk.  This  gives  a  rich  effect.  If  there  is 
any  yeining  on  the  pattern,  it  should  be  put 
in  with  silk  or  Japanese  gold  thread,  before 
the  pattern  is  glued  to  the  foundation. 


^3 


pieces  of  work.     If  done  at  all,  such  large.  When  the  woodwork  of  a  doorway  is  to 

showy  embroidery  should  be  well  done,  and  be  covered,    a  festooned  drapery  with  or 

of  the  best  materials  all  round,  so  that  like  without  the  portiere  beneath,  can  be  arranged 

a  piece  of  tapestry,  it  may  be  an  heirloom  in  with  very  little  difficulty.   Look  through  the 
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files  of  almost  any  art  journal,  and  some  il- 
lustration of  country  or  city  homes,  artistes 
or  author's  studio  and  library,  will  be  found 
that  will  serve  as  a  guide.  For  the  practical 
test  take  a  length  of  soft  cheese-cloth,  or 
any  cotton  stuff  that  is  handy.  Arrange  and 
rearrange  it  over  the  rod  until  the  folds  and 
loopings  are  full  and  graceful,  and  the  right 
points  are  covered.  With  a  festooned  drap- 
ery the  rod  and  brackets  are  put  above  the 
door  a^inst  the  lintel ;  or  a  narrow  strip  of 
wood  IS  fastened  along  the  moulding,  and 
the  edge  of  the  drapery  is  tacked  to  it.  In 
this  case,  if  there  is  a  portiere  to  draw,  the 
rod  is  put  underneath. 

A  graceful  effect  may  be  gained  by  leav- 
ing the  drapery  all  in  one  length,  the  left 
side  reaching  to  the  floor,  the  material  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  of  loops  and  folds  across 
the  rod,  the  second  end  falling  half-way 
down  the  casing  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
finish  of  this  drapery  should  be  a  small  ball 
fringe.  The  loop  at  the  left  side  should  be 
a  stout  worsted  cord  with  heavy  tassels,  or  a 
band  of  the  materift!  with  a  stiff  lining.  A 
length  of  soft  Inaia  silk  in  dull  red  or  orange 
shaide,  makes  a  very  harmonious  and  pretty 
catchback.  The  gilt  chains  are  considered 
inartistic,  and  should  not  be  used  unless  one 
has  them  already  on  hand. 

An  artistic  studio  drapeiy  for  a  doorway 
niay  be  arranged  of  an  ordinary  hammock 
with  its  attacmnents.  They  have  been  sold 
in  the  leading  shops  during  the  summer  in 


striped  patterns,  ecru,  red,  black  and  gold, 
as  low  as  ninety-eight  cents. 

Cut  the  long,  loose  cords  at  either  end 
midway,  so  as  to  leave  the  two  loops  at  the 
end  with  tassel  lengths,  and  also  a  fringe 
effect  on  each  end  of  the  hammock.  Tie  the 
flying  lengths  of  cord  securely  through  the 
separate  meshes,  and  draw  the  hammock  out 
strongly  several  times,  so  as  to  stretch  it 
apart.  Pass  the  rod  by  which  the  hammock 
is  to  be  hung  through  the  network  of  one 
end,  a  little  below  the  top,  and  let  the 
fringe  at  this  end  hang  over  the  front  of  the 
rod.  Use  the  piece  of  flax  line  that  comes 
with  all  hammocks  for  the  side  looping;  tie 
the  heavy  flax  tassels  on  the  ends,  and  the 
whole  is  completed.  Lengths  of  coarse, 
deep-colored  wool  may  be  tied  in  with  the 
fringe  borders.  If  this  fringe  is  too  long, 
cut  it  off.  The  beauty  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement lies  in  its  adaptation,  not  in  the 
attempt  to  have  it  look  like  anything  but 
just  what  it  is.  A  palmetto  fan,  fishing  rod 
and  basket,  would  be  good  upper  neighbors 
for  this  style  of  drapery. 

'* Anything  is  the  thing  to  use,''  said  a 
leading  decorator  a  few  days  since;  **  any- 
thing that  looks  well,  from  a  Daghestan  rug 
or  India  shawl  to  a  len^h  of  seventeen-cent 
blue  denim."  So  it  is.  A  woman  need 
only  have  courage,  cultivate  the  ability  to 
make  proper  combinations,  find  out  what 
materials  are  to  be  had,  and  she  may  venture 
without  fear  of  mistake  or  criticism. 

Jennie  June, 
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Jottlnss  for  November. 

If  variety  gives  spice,  American  weather 
comes  direct  from  Ceylon's  isle.  November 
days  are  not  drear  ;  on  the  contrary,  over 
most  of  them  hangs  the  enchanting  haze  of 
Indian  summer,  and  temperature,  as  if  aware 
of  dismal  depths  beyond,  keeps  up  to  just 
the  level  that  humanity  needs.  In  night  and 
morning  air  there  is  a  chill  that  speaks  of 
wintry  snows,  but  sunshine  still  comes  brave- 
ly to  the  front,  and  nature's  death  is  yet 
postponed.  It  is  just  the  weather  needed  to 
prevent  all  evil  prophecy  from  realization. 
Long  summer  rains  have  converted  the  outer 
shell  of  mother  earth  into  a  wet  sponge, 
which  too  much  heat-energy  would  squeeze, 
to  detriment  of  health  and  much  joy  of  grim 
Malaria.  But  these  chilly  nights,  into  which 
frost  will  soon  enter  a  potent  factor,  act  as 
surface-sealers  to  the  skin,  and  prevent  evapo- 
ration from  being  rapid  enough  to  become 
deadly.  Thus  far,  at  least,  no  serious  epi- 
demic has  been  noted  in  our  land,  although 


the  unprecedented  humidity  and  heat  of  last 
summer  threatened  its  coming. 

On  the  contrary,  these  delicious  days, 
these  sleepful  nights,  are  exactly  what  our 
people  need  to  recover  from  a  season's  dissi- 
pation on  mountain  or  by  sea.  For  it  is  no 
longer  rest  that  is  sought  afar,  it  is  distrac- 
tion ;  and  they  who  have  returned  most  con- 
tent are  the  first  among  a  physician's  list  of 
autumn  patients.  Said  a  lady  to  me  to-day : 
**  Doctor,  I  am  completely  exhausted  after 
my  summer.  It  has  been  a  constant  round 
of  entertaining,  and  my  house  has  scarcely 
ever  been  without  guests." 

"Well,  dear  madam,"  I  replied,  '*why, 
then,  do  not  you  sell  or  let  your  seaside 
home,  and  try  a  summer  next  in  some  quiet 
nook  where  visitors  come  not  nor  cousins 
make  afraid  ?" 

'*  Simply  because  I  should  die  of  ennui, 
doctor;  I  cannot  bear  to  be  alone,  and  need 
constant  excitement  to  keep  me  going. " 

And  except  so  far  as  doctor  and  apothecary 
can  minister  to  her  needs,  she  will  have  her 
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favorite  malady  for  some  months  to  come. 
It  is,  however,  a  questionable  point  if  she 
did  well  to  leave  town  at  all. 

It  does  seem  sad  that  rest  should  be  di- 
vested of  all  its  meaning,  should  signify 
extra  exertion  ;  and  yet  how  generally  is 
this  becoming  a  feature  of  modern  life !  Of 
the  thousands  who  voyage  every  summer,  or 
wander  southward  with  the  swallows  in  the 
fall,  there  are  indeed  few  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  art  of  travel,  in  which  success 
presupposes  both  innate  fitness  and  peculiar 
expenence.  It  is  safe  to  say,  upon  a  subject 
to  which  I  propose  periodically  to  return, 
that  a  professorate  of  travel,  a  series  of  prac- 
tical lessons  from  practical  men  and  women, 
would  command  as  large  a  revenue  as  any 
other  novel  fad,  and  be  useful,  which  most 
of  such  novelties  are  not. 

It  is  scarcely  time  for  Southern  tides  of 
travel  to  wax.  Another  month  or  two  and 
the  great  Florida  caravansaries  will  be  over- 
flowing with  men  and  women  who  vainly 
endeavor  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  having  a  good  time,  and  even  distant 
California  may,  as  last  year,  be  crowded  with 
tourists  and  pleasure-seekers.  I  have  no 
word  of  disparagement  for  the  Land  of 
Flowers.  Its  many  delightful  streams  and 
fragrant  forests  are  to  me  familiar,  and 
among  my  friends  I  recall  many  whom  its 
soft  breezes  and  balmy  air  have  reclaimed 
from  the  very  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 
But  its  climate  is  treacherous,  and  invalids 
who  seek  the  sunshine  must  not  too  blindly 
put  their  trust  in  Florida.  Only  a  physician 
who  is  at  once  experienced  and  disinterested 
can  be  trusted  to  advise  in  this  matter;  fail- 
ing such,  it  is  wise  for  a  consiunptive  to 
shun  the  Peninsular  State.  It  is  better  for 
nervous  invalids  who  will  agree  to  give  the 
climate  a  chance,    and    not    neutralize  its 

Eotentiality  by  fashionable  living  at  great 
otels,  away  from  which  we  are  almost  sure 
to  find  health  in  some  one  of  those  shady 
glades  or  on  the  silver  beaches  that  make 
Southern  Florida  so  delicious  to  sick  and 
well  alike.  But  Nature  must  be  wooed,  not 
shunned;  must  be  treated  as  a  friend,  not 
with  cool  contempt ;  and  dancing  until  mid- 
night in  St.  Augustine  will  fail  to  restore 
health  that  New  York  or  Newport  ball- 
rooms have  impaired. 

More  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this 
matter  of  the  treatment  of  disease  by  change 
of  climate  than  in  many  others  of  the  multi- 
farious conditions  for  which  a  physician  is 
consulted.  And  statistics,  arrays  of  baro- 
metric readings,  lines  of  humidity,  compara- 
tive prevalence  of  winds,  all  go  for  little 
when  once  a  poor  sick  wanderer  gets  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  home,  and  longs  for 
familiar  faces  and  surroundings.  Then,  to 
counterbalance   nostalgia,  to  make    up  for 


what  has  been  abandoned,  one  needs  that 
health  should  rapidly  return,  or  homesickness 
will  do  more  harm  than  change  can  do  good. 

I  think  that  no  medical  man  should  send 
a  patient  to  any  place  with  which  he  is  not 
personally  familiar.  He  ought  to  know  just 
what  hotels  are  in  good  sanitary  condition, 
and  the  many  littles  that  make  up  such  a 
mighty  muckle  to  his  sick  client,  who,  in 
default  of  such  qualified  advice,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  come  back  to  a  home  under  ^-ound 
as  to  gain  substantial  benefit.  There  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  now,  that  Florida,  and  indeed^ 
any  damp,  warm  country,  is  not  a  fit  place 
for  consumptives.  What  I  have  said  before  . 
is  worth  repeating  here :  Broadly  speaking, 
go  inland  for  suffering  lungs ;  to  the  sea  for 
troublesome  nerves.  But  make  sure  that 
your  doctor  has  himself  visited  the  place  to 
which  he  consigns  you,  else  the  journey  may 
prove  unfortunate. 

Let  us  consider  what  change  should  be 
made  in  clothing  this  month.  Chilly  nights 
mean  extra  bed-covering,  and  this  affair  of 
warmth  in  bed  is  an  important  thing.  A 
majority  of  Americans  have  their  couches- 
too  heavily  clad,  too  slightly  ventilated.  An 
excellent  rule  is  to  avoid  any  covering  that 
gives  a  feeling  of  weight  after  the  first  ten 
minutes.  Two  thicknesses  of  woolen  blanket 
and  a  sheet  should  prove  enough  for  any 
one ;  and  young  people  will  seldom  bear  so 
much,  throwing  it  all  off  during  sleep,  thus 
catching  cold.  During  the  reparative  pro- 
cesses of  sleep,  while  involuntary  life  is 
busy  and  volition  is  suspended,  extreme  care- 
should  be  taken  to  provide  for  helpless  hours. 
Ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms  must  be  free, 
and  when  that  is  gained,  ventilation  of  beds- 
should  come  next.  Most  of  us  sleep  upon 
hair  mattresses,  which  soon  become  matted 
close  and  nearly  impervious  to  circulating^ 
air.  I  have  often  wondered  why  some  form  of 
household  bed  that  will  permit  of  pure  air 
currents  without  chilling,  has  not  been  in- 
vented. We  have  several  such  devices  in  our 
hospitals,  but,  excepting  a  recent  one  that  is. 
not  within  the  reach  of  people  of  moderate 
means,  I  know  of  nothing  that  even  ap~ 
preaches  such  a  desideratum  for  our  homes. 
Meantime,  each  mattress  should  be  well 
shaken  every  morning,  and  given  a  thorough 
sunning  when  practicable,  along  with  every 
inch  of  bed  clothing.  Persons  subject  to 
rheumatism  or  any  of  the  neuralgias  that  ac- 
company general  depression,  will  do  well  tO' 
sleep  between  woolen  blankets ;  linen  sheets- 
in  winter  are  entirely  unfitted  for  this  climate 
No  single  article  that  has  been  worn  through 
the  day  ought  to  remain  on  the  body  in  bed. 
Insensible  perspiration  continues  during 
sleep,  and  those  who  do  not  change  their 
imderclothing  begin  a  day  handicapped  with 
excretions  of  the  past  night. 
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Gas  should  never  be  burned  in  a  sleeping 
room  aU  night.  To  say  nothing  of  danger 
to  life  from  the  flame  being  accidentally 
blown  out  when  turned  down  low — and  more 
than  one  catastrophe  is  on  record  from  this 
cause — there  is  a  constant  exchange  of  oxy- 
gen for  carbonic  acid  in  the  process  of  burn- 
ing gas^  and  a  consequent  deterioration  of  the 
air.  If  a  night  light  is  necessary^  it  is  better 
to  burn  a  taper  floating  in  oil,  or  one  of  the 
thick  candles  now  supplied  for  that  purpose. 

Now  that  a  graceful  redundancy  of  form 
is  coming  to  be  an  American  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish female  attribute,  I  am  moved  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  subject  of  corsets.  This 
article  of  attire  has  received,  it  appears  to 
me,  far  more  than  its  share  of  abuse.  In  a 
medical  practice  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  largely  among  women,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  recall  a  single  case  of  disease  en- 
tirely due  to  tight-lacing.  Fashion  has  of 
late  come  to  the  rescue,  as  it  has  in  the  mat- 
ter of  French  heels,  and  wasp  waists  are 
no  longer  deemed  good  form.  Even  when 
they  were  so  desired,  the  fact  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  that  a  majority  of  our 
country-women  were  of  slender  build  and 
needed  but  slight  compression  of  their  nat- 
urally taper  waists  to  make  them  appear  hour- 
glass in  shape.  No  doubt,  serious  injury  has  oc- 
casionally been  inflicted  upon  reckless  wom- 
en by  tight-lacing,  but  the  number  of  those  so 
suffering  has  certainly  been  exaggerated,  and 
is  steadily  decreasing  as  such  a  style  is  no 
longer  the  mode.  A  certain  amount  of  support 
is  essential  to  woman's  soft  muscles  and 
rounded  contours,  and  can  in  no  way  be 
so  adequately  and  comfortably  supplied  as 
by  a  well-fitted  pair  of  modem  stays.  The 
latest  ones  are  constructed  with  careful  ref- 
erence to  lines  of  pressure,  and  are  in  almost 
every  respect  a  protection  against  injury  of 
soft  parts,  rather  than  agents  of  injury.  The 
chief  mistake  is  that  their  use  is  begun  too 
early.  Before  the  age  of  puberty,  varying 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  with  our  girls, 
they  have  no  more  need  of  corsets  than  boys, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear  them. 
Their  games,  their  exercise  and  their  ideas 
are  practically  alike,  and  full  room  should  be 
given  to  all  organs  to  develop  symmetrically. 

After  the  change,  however,  it  is  another 
thing.  With  certain  exceptions,  girl  life 
becomes  an  indoor  one,  her  exercise  no 
longer  calls  for  vigorous  play  of  trunk  mus- 
cles, and  her  rounding  figure  calls  for  sup- 
port. It  is  useless  to  say  that  a  young 
woman  should  have  the  same  out-door  exer- 
cise that  falls  to  the  lot  of  her  brother  ;  she 
does  not  and  will  not,  until  customs  and 
manners  of  all  civilized  covmtries  are  radically 
changed. 

We  must  accept  such  things  as  they  are, 
trusting  to  a  distant  future  to  change  them, 


if  a  change  is  then  desired.  At  present,  we 
do  not  wish  it,  and  it  will  not  be  made,  no 
matter  how  sturdily  a  persistent  few  demand 
it.  Therefore  corsets  will  be  worn  and 
properly  worn  ;  our  women  will  steadily 
gain  in  general  health  and  fullness  of  con- 
tour ;  and  their  figures  as  well  as  their 
health,  will  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of 
all  who  love  the  beautiful  and  strong. 

In  many  ways,  our  women  have  the  ad- 
vantage. Not  only  are  they  carefully  guarde<l 
from  encounters  that  every  man  expects  to 
meet,  not  alone  is  their  life  one  of  greater 
ease  and  less  care  than  men's,  but  every 
avenue  that  leads  to  fortune  and  fame  is  now 
wide  open,  or  at  least,  ajar.  They  have  but 
to  stretch  out  their  hands  and  take  what 
they  will — what  they  can,  rather^-of  all  good 
things  about  them.  And  what  a  determined 
woman  cannot  get,  must  be  tolerably  difficult 
of  access. 

They  have  the  advantage  of  dress.  It  has 
been  customary  for  ages  to  rail  at  civilized 
woman's  garb  as  a  marvel  of  absurdity,  ex- 
travagance and  discomfort,  yet,  in  all  these 
years,  no  radical  change  has  been  made  be- 
cause none  was  called  for.  Flowing  robes 
are  not  merely  graceful,  they  are  convenient 
for  every  exercise  and  work  that  is  needed 
in  human  life,  and  in  the  East  where  men 
wear  them  as  well  as  women,  they  are  no 
impediment  to  heavy  tasks.  Beneath  their 
curving  folds,  any  number  of  closer  gar- 
ments may  be  and  are  worn  whenever  needed, 
without  modifying  existing  appearances ;  and 
to-day,  when  sensible  goods  of  wool  have  the 
jKis^  when  a  waist  of  Greek  model  is  more 
fashionable  than  one  d  la  Bernhardt,  and 
when  heavy  boots  with  common-sense  soles  are 
universally  worn,  I  say  that  the  women  have 
the  best  of  us.  About  all  there  is  to  find 
fault  with  is  the  ridiculous  freaks  they  take 
in  head-gear,  which,  after  all,  are  matters  for 
quiet  amusement  rather  than  criticism.  They 
might  hit  back,  and  blows  alighting  upon  so 
clumsy  and  absurd  an  article  of  apparel  as 
stove-pipe  hats,  would  be  well  deserved. 

With  coining  winter  and  disappearance  of 
fresh  vegetables  from  market  stalls,  canned- 
goods,  enveloped  in  wrappers  of  gaudy 
sheen,  take  post  upon  grocers'  and  market- 
men's  shelves.  It  has  come  to  be  a  great  in- 
dustry of  late  years,  this  tinning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  ;  and  the  use  of  foods  thus 
preserved  is  attended  with  so  poany  risks, 
that  a  note  of  warning  needs  to  be  soundetl. 

Scarcely  a  household  exists  in  which  these 
convenient  cans  do  not  enter  freely,  and 
their  use  is  fast  extending  round  the  globe. 
* 'American  Tinned  Goods  "  is  a  familiar  sign 
upon  English  streets,  and  they  are  exi)orted 
to  every  land.  By  their  introduction  a  poor 
man's  table  may  hold  dishes  that  only  rich 
ones  could  show  a  few  years  ago,  and  gen- 
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eral  improvement  in  country  health  may 
fairly  claim  a  greater  variety  of  winter  food 
as  a  chief  cause.  Vegetable  acids  are  potent 
remedies  for  many  scorbutic  conditions  that 
closely  simulate  disease,  and  a  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  these  canned  food-stuffs  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  our  sanitary  guards. 

But  care  is  needed  in  pureeing.  Until 
quite  recently  it  was  considered  a  sufficient 
proof  of  soundness  of  a  can^s  contents  when 
the  ends  were  concave  or  flat;  of  its  spoiled 
condition  when  they  were  rounded  out  by 
pressure  from  within.  This  is  now  known 
to  be  insufficient  proof,  for  the  ends  of  a 
can  may  be  quite  flat,  and  it  still  contain  dan- 
gerous quantities  of  metallic  poisons.  The 
average  purchaser  has  but  one  safeguard: 
buy  of  reputable  venders,  and  see  that  each 
label  bears  the  name  and  address  of  the 
maker,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  seller.  It 
is  unlikely  that  both  will  deliberately  com- 
bine to  swindle. 

No  portion  of  a  can's  contents  should  re- 
main in  it  after  opening.  Admission  of  air 
rapidly  changes  sound  goods  into  spoiled 
stuff,  developing  acetic  putrefaction,  and 
poisonous  stannous  hydrate  takes  the  place 
of  harmless  tin. 

If  alarming  symptoms  should  come  on 
after  eating,  such  as  colicky  abdominal  pains, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea  aud  great  depression, 
and  all  who  were  at  the  table  are  attacked 
alike,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  are 
poisoned  bjr  some  article  of  food.  While  a 
messenger  is  going  for  the  doctor,  give  to 
each  person  who  has  not  vomited  freely  an 
emetic  of  warm  water  alone  or  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard  stirred  into  half  a  tum- 
blerful, and  afterwards  administer  sweet  oil 
or  white  of  egg  copiously.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  such  cases  will  prove  fatal,  but  the 
symptoms  are  alarming  enough,  even  from  a 
small  quantity  of  this  poison. 

SpeiUcing  of  these  irritants,  I  have  lately 
seen  several  cases  of  most  obstinate  nasal 
catarrh,  that  persisted  in  spite  of  all  reme- 
dies, and  finally  were  sufficient  to  start  one 


of  the  sufferers  on  a  mountain  journey  to  seek 
for  climate  cure.  The  first  night  he  slept 
away  from  home,  all  sneezing  stopped,  and 
the  annoying  morning  collection  of  viscid 
mucus  that  in  all  cases  refused  to  come  up 
until  extreme  nausea  had  been  induced  by 
fierce  hawking,  disappeared.  Two  weeks  of 
travel  passed  without  a  single  symptom,  and 
he  returned  well.  In  three  days  after  re- 
turning, his  morning  catarrh  was  as  unbear- 
able as  ever,  and  he  seriously  contemplated 
a  permanent  change  of  residence. 

Before  that  was  decided  on,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  have  a  thorough  sanitary  examina- 
tion of  his  house  made,  poisoning  by  arsenic 
having  been  suggested  by  some  of  his  symp- 
toms. The  wall  paper  was  first  examinea. 
It  was  a  light  buff  and  white  color,  in  his 
chamber,  with  no  suspicious  green  anywhere ; 
but  an  analysis  of  some  dust  obtained  by 
sweeping  showed  the  poison  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  room  was  promptly  re-hung, 
and  Mr. rejoices  in  undisturbed  morn- 
ings since. 

Our  climate  is  bad  enough,  in  afl  conscience, 
for  nasal  catarrh,  and  few  are  entirely  free 
therefrom;  but  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 
paper  of  other  tint  than  green  would  rarely 
be  suspected.  It  has  nevertheless  been  found 
in  wall  paper  of  every  hue,  and  each  suspected 
sample  should  be  tested  for  this  widespread 
poison. 

While  morning  temperature  is  among  the 
fifties  or  lower,  most  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  having  bath  and  dressing  rooms  warmed. 
If  gas  or  oil  stoves  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  apartment  re- 
main cool.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  a  young  man  who  was 
found  dead  in  his  bath,  in  a  room  where  a 
gas  stove,  warranted  saife,  was  still  burning. 
He  had  been  killed  by  carbonic  oxide.  There 
is  no  way,  so  far  as  known,  of  preventing 
danger  from  stoves  of  this  class,  when  they 
are  burned  in  small  or  close  rooms  without 
fines  connecting  with  outside  air;  and  their 
use  should  be  entirely  avoided. 

William  F,  Hutchinwn,  M,  D. 
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The  announcement  of  Miss  Phelps's  new 
**Gate"  story,  entitled  **  The  Gates  Be- 
tween," recalls  the  remark  of  a  prominent 
Kansas  City  lady  who  was  driving  with  some 
guests  along  the  Hesperus  Road  this  summer, 
between  Magnolia  and  Gloucester,  Mass.  As 
a  curve  of  the  beautiful  driveway  disclosed 
the  narrow  **  Neck  "  stretching  out  to  sea,  the 
Western  woman  turned  to  her  companion, 
saying:    **We  drove  out  on  the  Neck  last 


week  when  we  went  to  Manchester-by-the- 
Sea,  and  had  a  view  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps's  summer  home.  After  that  visit  I 
understand  why  she  's  alicays  writing  about 
gates.  Why,  there  is  nothing  else  as  notice- 
able. They  thrust  themselves  across  the 
road  at  every  turn  without  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse;  but  not  one  of  the  six  was  *ajar.' 
And  warnings  were  posted  at  every  one 
against  leaving  it  ajar  *  under  extreme  pen- 
alty of  the  law.'" 
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An  Impty  Dr«am. 

*'  Tell  me  the  dream ! "  you  said. 

Well  really  it  was  charming  I 
I  dreamt  that  we  were  wed, 

And  you  had  gone  to  farming. 

Na  more  I  cared  for  silk, 
Or  kids  with  seven  buttons ; 

I  learnt  to  chum  and  milk. 

You  talked  of  beeves  and  muttons. 

Your  face  with  tan  was  brown, 

Your  cheeks  with  health  were  ruddy. 

You  hauled  your  crops  to  town, 
And  came  back  pleased — and  muddy. 

You  toiled  with  horse  and  plough. 
At  reaping,  and  at  mowing. 

Then  proudly  showed  me  how 
The  farm  in  wealth  was  growing. 

And  though  at  early  mom 
We  saw  the  sun-rise,  Herman, 

We  never  felt  so  wom 

As  when  we  danced  the  German. 

With  love  life  was  aglow. 

And  strength  came  with  our  toiling ; 
We  gladly  could  forego 

All  Fashion^s  care  and  moiling. 

You,  in  your  checked  shirt  olue, 

I,  in  my  dress  of  cotton ; 
Health  crowned  each  hour  anew, 

Ennui  was  quite  forgotten. 


Ah  me,  it  was  a  dream ! 

To-morrow  evening,  Herman, 
The  rooms  with  light  will  gleam, 

And  we  shall  dance  the  German. 

And  on  some  other  day, 

With  Bertha  and  Pendennis, 

We  shall  arrange  to  play — 
And  beat  them — at  lawn  tennis. 

My  days  for  dress  and  balls, 

Or  for  some  fancy  notion ; 
Yours,  watching  **Puts"  and  ** Calls" 

Until  you  get  promotion. 

For  I  am  fond  of  silk, 

And  kids  with  seven  buttons ; 
We  never  leamt  to  milk. 

Or  talk  of  beeves  and  muttons. 

So  you  a  flat  will  rent ; 

But 't  will  not  be  so  charming, 
As  when  in  dreams  we  went 

And  lived  our  lives  a-farming. 

Amelia  Beckmth  Oatrell. 


The  Modem  Baby. 

Our  pleasant  correspondent,  *'Trebor 
Ohl,"  has  found  the  typical  infant  at  the 
seashore.  Here  is  some  of  its  precocious 
wisdom : 

An  influx  of  "  over-Sunday  "  visitors  hav- 
ing filled  eight  seats  at  Adelaide's  table  with 
young  men,  she  refused  to  eat.  Being 
questioned,  the  four-year-old  mite  replies: 
*'I  am  not  at  all  pleased  at  such  a  crowd  of 
men  being  sent  here.  They  take  away  my 
appetite  /"     (She  seems  likely  to  survive.) 

Papa  to  Adelaide  (whose  mamma  is  away 
for  a  few  days) :  **  We  miss  mamma  awfully, 
do  n't  we,  Adelaide  ?"  Adelaide  hesitat- 
ingly: **  I  don't  know,  papa;  probably  you 
do;  but  ahe/uMei  «>,  I  think  it  tries  my  nerv- 
ous system. " 

A  young  lady  to  whom  Adelaide  was  much 
attached  bore  the  name  of  Grace.  Hearing 
it  for  a  few  times,  the  young  creature  com- 
mented :  ** Mamma,  isn't  Grace  a  serious 
name  ?    It  makes  me  think  of  prayer." 

At  another  time  a  strange  child  was  intro- 
duced to  the  tiny  hostess,  with  injunctions 
as  to  his  entertainment.  With  a  superb 
dignity,  the  suggestions  were  checked  by : 
"My  dear,  I  have  played  with  children  aU 
my  lifer  

Neoeseary  to  Marrlase. 

One  evening  during  a  heavy  rain-storm  a 
loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  residing  in  Harlem,  New 
York.  On  answering  the  summons  the  min- 
ister was  confronted  by  a  young  man  and 
woman,  the  former  of  whom,  after  a  great 
deal  of  circumlocution,  informed  him  that  it 
was  their  mutual  wish  to  be  made  one.  Call- 
ing in  his  wife  and  daughter  as  witnesses, 
and  waiting  until  the  prospective  bride  had 
dried  herself  by  the  fire,  for  she  had  appeared 
in  a  half-drenched  condition,  the  clergyman 
asked  the  pair  to  rise  and  take  each  other  by 
the  right  hand.  The  ceremony  was  a  little 
more  than  half  completed,  when  the  young 
woman  exclaimed:  '^Oh,  wait  a  minute." 
Retreating  hastily  behind  a  large  rocking- 
chair,  she  began  fumbling  in  her  pocket, 
and  after  considerable  tugging  and  pulling, 
produced  a  pair  of  white  kid  slippers.  As 
she  seemed  to  have  great  difllculty  in  un- 
lacing her  shoes,  the  clergyman's  wife  kind- 
ly came  to  her  assistance,  and  the  exchange 
was  at  length  effected.  Meanwhile,  the 
poor  bridegroom's  face  had  changed  to  all 
sorts  of  colors  from  red  to  purple,  and  when 
the  pair  were  finally  married,  he  said  to  the 
minister:  **  Well,  boss,  I  was  a-goin'  to  give 
ye  two  dollars;  but  seein'you're  so  good," 
with  a  sly  glance  at  the  minister's  wife,  **  I  '11 
give  ye  three."  From  that  day  to  this,  the 
clergyman's  wife  has  always  insisted  that 
the  extra  dollar  was  meant  for  her. 
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QiRAfTB :  **  Aw,  excuse  me,  but  you  are  an  explorer,  I  presume.  Tve  heard  that 
70U  eentlemen  have  a  good  deal  of  sidll  in  the  healing  art.  and  as  I  am  suffering  from 
a  rather  severe  sore  throat,  I  thought  I  would  see  if  you  could  do  something  to  relieve 
me." 


ExPLORXR :  **  Oh  yes,  a  little  bronchial  affection.  Destined  to  be  a  rather  long  affair 
^ith  you  (Ah,  ha,  ha!  Excuse  ray  joke),  but  we'll  try  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible. 
{To  Assistant. J  Here,  Pongo,  bring  that  five-gallon  demiiohn  of  arnica,  and  a  couple 
of  sheets  off  my  bed.  Ah,  that's  right.  Now  then,  kneel  down,  my  dear  sir,— and  here, 
Pongo,  fetch  a  box  of  Lake's  Extract;  that's  it.    we'll  soon  fix  you  all  right. " 
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GuujTB :  **  Oh,  thanks,  thanks.  I  think  I  am  all  right  now;  those  braces  are  a  won- 
derful support  to  my  neck.  We  poor  giraffes  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  regard 
to  that  member,    with  us,  it  is  neck  or  nothing.    Ha !  ha :  ha ! '' 

Explorer  :  "  Or  the  neckst  thing  to  it.    Ho !  ho !  ho : " 

GiRAFPS :  "  He  1  he :  he :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  great  kindness,  and 
if  at  any  time  it  lies  in  my  power  to  reciprocate;  if  you  want  any  cocoanuta  picked 
from  high  trees,  or  anything  in  that  way,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  way,  pray  call  cu  me 
without  a  moment's  hesitation." 

Explorer  :  "  Don't  mention  it.    Au  revoir/'*'' 

GiRAfTx:  "I  will  see  you  later.*' 
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A  Peoullar  People. 

One  needs  to  dwell  in  Boston  but  for  a 
brief  period  to  realize  that  the  newspaper 
squibs  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the 
classics  and  general  astuteness  displayed  by 
children  and  the  serving  classes,  are  '*  ower 
true  tales." 

A  lady  well-known  for  her  prominence  in 
philanthropy  toward  our  soldiers,  has  a  maid 
who  quotes  Carlyle  and  Emerson  as  she  but- 
tons her  mistresses  shoes,  and  she  does  both 
well.  As  this  maid  moved  about  with  the 
wraps  of  her  mistress  at  a  public  entertain- 
ment, she  was  observed  gazing  at  a  woman 
whose  gray  curls  were  eminently  frivolous 
in  their  arrangement  about  her  very  pink 
though  wrinkled  cheeks.  On  being  asked 
what  interested  her,  the  girl  modestly  re- 
plied: **  I  was  thinking  of  Thackeray's  de- 
scription of  *  wintry  locks  that  curled  in  such 
a  spring-like  way.' " 

A  fruit  vender  who  frequents  the  South 
End  of  Athens  has  a  bright  yellow  huckster- 
cart,  upon  the  back  of  whose  high  spring 
seat  is  inscribed  in  bold  letters,  that  he  who 
buys  may  read :  **  Life  is  a  journey.  As  we 
ride,  we  live  by  the  way." 

A  delicious  little  prodigy  of  the  **Back 
Bay "  regions  has,  during  her  six  years  of 
life,  imbibed  from  both  her  parents  decided 
musical  tastes  and  heard  much  of  composers. 
The  vague  and  noisy  handling  of  the  ivory 
keys  to  which,  like  less  favored  infants,  she 
is  addicted,  she  always  calls  **  improvising." 
Being  requested  to  stop  improvising  when 
callers  were  present  one  afternoon,  she  re- 


plied indignantly :  *  *  This  is  nothing  of  mine ! 
It  is  something  of  Brahms'; "  adding  wither- 
ingly:  **  I  should  suppose  you  would  recog- 
nize his  style!  " 

They  Oonslctored  the  Lilies. 

A  BIRD  of  passage  was  f6ted  ad  nauseam 
by  an  unexpected  whim  of  Boston's  during 
the  last  season,  who,  whether  he  painted, 
posed,  played  the  pianoforte,  rhapsodized  of 
**  modeling  thoughts,"  or  modeled  less  plas- 
tic clay,  was  followed  more  abjectly  than 
Bunthorne  ever  was  by  **  love-sick  maidens." 
And  alas,  matrons  and  grandmammas  stayed 
not  their  praises  when  this  man  of  many 
parts  crowned  his  accomplishments  by  read- 
ing from  Eeats  and  Snelley  (at  $8.00  a 
head).  An  irreverent  Chicago  girl  was  taken 
by  her  Boston  hostess  to  one  of  these  sym- 
posiums of  sentiment  at  the  Vendome.  De- 
scribing it  afterward,  she  said :  **  He  seemed 
awfully  sallow  and  sickly,  poor  thing,  and 
the  more  hollow-eyed  he  looked,  and  the 
more  he  rolled  his  voice  and  gasped  over 
the  love  passages  about  kissing,  the  more  the 
women  clapped — the  nearest  they  ever  come 
to  kissing,  to  judge  by  the  looks  of  some  of 
them.  Then  in  one  passage  (it  was  a  Keats 
day)  the  reader  extcndea  his  hand  gently 
and  looked  downward  as  he  described  *  the 
waxen  lilies  as  they  grew.'  A  score  of  necks 
were  craned  forward ;  forty  eyes  were  bent 
upon  the  spot  where  his  eyes  gazed,  and 
someone  in  a  hushed  whisper,  ludicrously 
audible,  sighed :  '  Oh,  my !  one  can  almost 
seethQ  lilies  float!'"  ^ 
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L  j^fT  ^^'H;  ?  ^      k    ^^  I  ^   '^  '^' '  I  *  *  ^ '  *  ■  I  ^* '  ^  r  l^  11 » i  - 1  -i  <  >  f  ni  i  n . 

'T^^^J^^^yrT       J^"^  ^         If  vvut riling  fnnji  <jur  wimJtjW'|mne, 
'')/^--lX'' A~'\  ^=*^^'  troopM  of  fairies  soaring. 


PfHtr  lliiiiir'*.  they  mivmt  to  ^ivt*  n  balL 
For  iiviA  they  nil  wrro  wrc  [liiiirl 

I  i.  tt  thr  sii^ht  nt  rimsL\s  call, 
Shi'  sui<l  I  slioiiltl  hr  sU'i*piniyr. 

Ami  now  jirroKs  nur  iloor-ynnrs  LTftu, 

ll-^  \rlvrt  lurf  Euhiniiri^ 
AVith  dainty  dots  of  snowy  sheen, 

Umbrellas  lie  this  morning; 


Wee,  wee  umbrellas  lined  with  pink, 

And  still  with  moisture  dripping, 
Tliey  sheltered  restless  fays,  I  think, 

Who  longed  to  be  a-tripping. 

Florence  Scollard  Brmcn, 
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CHEIST-IDEALS  IN  AMERICAN  ART. 


BY  WM.    H.    INGERSOLL. 


One  face  appears  in  all  the  centuries 
of  Christian  history,  and  in  the  art  of 
every  European  nation,  as  the  picture  of 
the  world's  Beloved. 

On  the  damp  and  gloomy  walls  of  the 
catacomhs  of  sepulture  and  worship,  in 
the  monuments  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian Church,  on  the  portals  and  in  the 
apses  of  ancient  Byzantine  hasilicas,  in 
stately  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
the  proud  galleries  of  the  world's  art, 
and  even  on  the  humble  walls  of  the 
lowliest  homes,  or  in  cherished  books  of 
the  poor,  that  strange  and  wonderful 
face  arrests  the  mind  with  a  celestial 
thought,  and  charms  the  imagination 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  hereafter  see 
Him  as  He  is. 

Whether  depicted  in  the  coarse,  rude 
lines  of  the  earliest  sketches,  or  in  the 
finished  touches  of  the  master's  skill  ; 
whether  sad  and  painful  with  divine  and 
human  sorrow,  or  glorious  in  heavenly 
triumph,  the  same  face  is  always  repre- 
sented. The  whole  of  Christendom  is 
enriched  by  these  memorials  of  a  divine 
visitation. 

With  endless  variations  of  lineaments 
and  expression,  there  has  always  been 
preserved  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
general  type  of  some  ancient  ideal.  In 
the  midst  of  classic  art,  though  about 
the  period  of  its  decline,  there  suddenly 
appeared  the  image  of  a  strange  but 


complete  personality,  differing  from  all 
pagan  ideals.  It  was  the  Christ!  He 
had  come  into  the  world,  and  lived  and 
labored  among  men  who  cherished  his 
memory;  and  they  desired  to  leave  to 
the  ages  to  come  some  pictured  reminder 
of  his  human  semblance. 

The  Jews  were  averse  to  portraiture. 
They  would  not  even  have  their  own 
**  image  or  likeness,"  for  fear  of  violat- 
ing the  second  commandment.  We  can- 
not expect,  therefore,  to  find  any  picture 
of  the  Saviour  from  the  hands  of  any 
of  his  personal  followers  of  the  Hebrew 
race. 

The  story  that  Luke  was  a  painter  as 
well  as  a  physician  was  an  invention  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  Luke  was  the 
artists'  guild-saint,  and  when  many 
painters  were  christened  with  his  name. 

The  Gnostics,  a  sect  of  philosophers 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  claimed 
that  they  knew  everything  about  re- 
ligion. They  were  thus  the  opposites 
of  the  Agnostics  of  our  day.  There 
are  very  early  traditions  that  those 
Gnostics  produced  the  first  pictures  and 
images  of  our  Lord,  and  not  as  ideal 
fancies,  like  the  mythology  and  poetry 
of  their  day,  but  giving  the  likeness  of  a 
man  who  was  peculiarly  individual  and 
striking  in  appearance.  The  earliest  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  were  in  the 
form  of  gems — ^jewels  for  personal  wear — 
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or  amulets  for  secret  charms,  and  metal 
images.  Gems  and  amulets  are  still 
preserved,  but  Jfche  images  (which  were 
said  to  have  been  ordered  by  Pontius 
Pilate)  are  known  only  by  tradition. 
The  glass  sacramental  vessels  of  the 
catacombs  are  the  earliest  objects  of  the 
kind  mentioned  in  authentic  history 
which  yet  remain  intact.  Some  of  these 
are  still  to  be  found  in  their  niches  in  the 
sepulchres  where  they  were  deposited 
with  the  bodies  of  the  primitive  Roman 
Christians.  They  were  known  before  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  who  was  bom  A.  D. 
160,  for  he  speaks  of  them  as  having 
been  superseded  by  vessels  of  metal  in 
his  day.  He  describes  some  of  the 
"Good-Shepherd"  symbols  which  ap- 
peared on  the  chalices  or  cups  for  the 
eucharistic  wine,  and  on  the  paterae  or 
plates  for  the  bread.  In  one  case  he 
criticizes  a  picture  of  Christ  which  he 
had  seen,  as  **  incorrect  and  wanting  in 
resemblance,  though  rightly  showing 
the  book  of  truth  in  His  hand."  This 
implies  that  a  true  type  was  well  known 
at  least  to  intelligent  Christians,  and 
that  the  symbolical  book  was  an  estab- 
lished idea. 

The  oldest  legend  connected  with  the 
most  ancient  portrait-like  picture  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  relates 
to  one  Abgar  Uchamo  or  Abgarus,  King 
of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia.  He  was  fa- 
tally ill,  and  having  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Jesus  as  a  healer,  he  sent  a.  messenger 
from  his  rock-fortress  city  in  the  desert 
to  Jerusalem,  imploring  the  mighty  One 
to  come  and  heal  him.  Anan,  the 
king's  messenger,  was  his  secretary  and 
a  painter  as  well,  and  was  instructed  to 
bring  a  picture  of  the  Wonder-worker 
if  he  could  not  induce  Him  to  come  in 
person  to  Edessa.  Arriving  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Anan  meets  the  Saviour,  who  tells 
him  that  He  cannot  leave  his  work  to 
go  on  such  a  journey. 

Anan  then  resorts  to  his  art,  and  tries 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  face  of  Christ, 
and  fails.  But  Jesus  in  pity  gives  him 
a  napkin  upon  which  He,  in  wiping  his 
face,  has  imprinted  the  **holy  image" 
of  his  countenance. 

Anan  returns,  and  many  strange  ad- 
ventures and  wonderful  escapes  happen 
to  him  and  to  the  picture;  but  the  holy 
image  always  protects  itself  and   him, 


and  confounds  his  enemies,  until  he  fin- 
ally reaches  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  displays  the  precious  face  to  him. 
The  monarch  is  instantly  healed  and 
converted  to  Christ.  He  writes  a  letter 
to  his  Saviour,  who  sends  him  an  an- 
swer. This  letter  and  reply  are  pre- 
served in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

This  unique  picture,  with  its  long, 
Syrian  face,  bright  eyes  and  spirited  ex- 
pression, was  known  in  the  primitive 
Christian  Church ;  probably  to  Tertull- 
ian, and  doubtless  to  Eusebius,  bom 
A.  D.  320,  who  mentions  it  in  his  works. 

There  was  certainly  a  first  picture. 
"We  know  of  no  one  earlier  than  this, 
and  it  was  this  cherished  image  which 
the  Greek  painters  in  Syria,  the  Gnos- 
tics, and  the  early  Christian  artists  cop- 
ied in  every  variety  of  work,  from  the 
jewel  for  a  ring  to  a  mosaic  or  a  statue. 

Whatever  became  of  the  original 
picture  with  its  miraculous  legends,  this 
Oriental  type  was  early  brought  to  Rome 
by  some  copies  from  the  East,  and  we 
find  it  running  parallel  with  the  Roman 
classic  type,  which  was  painted  probably 
before  the  true  one  was  known  in  Rome. 
The  primitive  classic  type  was  idealized 
from  the  Apollo  and  Orpheus  concep- 
tions, and  was  represented  with  young, 
beardless  face,  short  hair  and  short  tunic. 
That  such  representations  were  intended 
for  Christ  is  evident  from  their  designing, 
and  the  miracles  and  other  work  which 
He  is  doing.  But  this  class  of  ideals  is 
probably  the  work  of  Roman  painters 
who  were  yet  believers  in  the  old  myth- 
ologj^  and  had  not  broken  loose  from 
their  pagan  conceptions.  These  con- 
tinued to  be  frequent  until  the  fifth 
century,  although  there  are  many  works 
of  otherwise  classic  art  yet  remaining, 
in  which  the  true  Nazarene  type,  with 
long  hair  and  full  beard,  is  presented. 

A  sentimental  variation  of  belief  ap- 
peared in  the  primitive  Church  concern- 
ing the  personal  beauty  of  the  Saviour. 
Some  differences  which  then  arose  still 
prevail  between  the  ideals  of  the  Ori- 
ental or  Greek  Church  and  those  of  the 
Western  or  Roman  Church.  The  Ori- 
ental Fathers,  excepting  only  John  of 
Damascus,  insisted  that,  as  prophesied 
in  the  63d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  He  was 
*'  without  form  or  comeliness,  and  when 
we  see  Him  there  is  no  beauty  in  Him 
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that  we  should  desire  Him  " ;  therefore 
he  must  have  been  uncomely,  and  thus 
the  early  Greek  artists  painted  Him. 
Their  successors,  the  Byzantine  painters 
as  a  school,  and  their  modem  imitators 
in  the  Greek  Church,  still  preserve  this 
ideal. 

The  Koman  Fathers,  on  the  contrary, 
on  the  authority  of  the  45th  Psalm,  held 
that  He  was  **  fairer  than  the  children 
of  men,"  and  must  have  inherited  more 
than  the  royal  beauty  of  David.  Ac- 
cordingly they  desired  to  see  Him  as 
they  believed  He  was,  **the  chief  est 
among  ten  thousand,"  and  the  One  **  al- 
together lovely,"  as  in  the  poetic  rhap- 
sody of  the  Canticles. 

As  Christianity  prevailed  and  con- 
quered one  nation  after  another,  the 
Christ-ideal  in  its  pictorial  forms  went 
with  the  missionary  and  the  Church. 
One  of  the  early  Fathers  mentions  also 
that  the  different  bishops  brought  their 
favorite  pictures,  jewels  and  images  to 
the  great  ecclesiastical  councils. 

At  Rome,  at  Byzantium,  and  at  Ra- 
venna (which  was  the  Italian  capital  of 
the  Greek  Empire),  Christian  art,  once 
free,  preserved  and  gradually  improved 
the  ancient  type,  while  creating  those 
grand  works  which  were  to  be  the  mod- 
els and  inspiration  of  all  later  art. 

The  Council  of  Constantinople  in  692 
decreed  that  Christ  might  be  directly 
represented  in  art,  and  that  such  presen- 
tation was  preferable  to  the  symboliz- 
ing which  had  become  mystic  and  be- 
wildering to  the  ignorant. 

Gregory  n.,  in  726,  says  that  *'men 
expended  their  estates  to  have  the  sacred 
stories  represented  in  paintings.  They 
took  strangers  and  pagans  to  look  at  these, 
where  they  could  point  out  with  the 
finger  and  so  edify  them  as  to  lift  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  God."  The  position 
of  the  Roman  Church  was  that  images 
and  pictures  were  **  links  of  that  ideal 
chain  by  which  art  has  riveted  the  union 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  life. " 
**  All  the  complex  presentments  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  soul  through  the  senses  are 
the  divinely  eloquent  appeals  of  genius 
in  the  sanctuary."  Adrian  I.,  recogniz- 
ing Christ  as  the  new  Adam  and  a  model 
of  beauty  and  perfection  of  form,  decreed 
that  He  should  "  be  represented  with  all 
the  beauty  of  art." 


As  early  as  the  9th  century,  pictures 
had  become  so  universal  that  Photius, 
the  learned  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
said  that  every  nation  portrayed  Christ 
with  its  peculiar  national  features.  But 
in  all  these  works  there  were  some  un- 
varying ideal  elements :  long,  grave  feat- 
ures, the  unshorn  Nazarene  locks,  and 
the  unshaven  beard.  Whatever  varia- 
tions the  favorite  national  conceptions 
may  have  exhibited  in  particular  works, 
the  invincible  conservatism  of  the  Byzan- 
tine school,  with  its  undeviating  formu- 
las, has  rigidly  preserved  and  repeated 
continually  the  ancient  type.  Their 
petrified  art  has  faithfully  brought  it 
down  to  our  own  day.  While  there  have 
been  infinite  changes  in  features  and  in 
subjects  in  different  Christian  lands,  this 
steady  adherence  to  the  archetype  has 
also  been  maintained  with  more  or  less 
fidelity  in  all  countries. 

The  free  genius  of  art  has  reveled  in 
the  ideal  beauties  of  the  theme  of  the 
Divine  man,  but  the  severe  and  solemn 
mission  of  the  Greek  sacred  art  has  been 
to  be  faithful  to  the  old,  ever  protesting 
against  the  new. 

All  nations  have  given  their  best  art 
efforts  to  the  Christ-ideal.  The  same 
objects  have  inspired  them  all :  to  teach 
and  to  convert  souls,  as  well  as  to  em- 
bellish houses  of  worship. 

Our  ancestors  were  probably  acquaint- 
ed with  the  antiquities  and  prevalent  art 
of  the  countries  they  had  left.  England, 
in  the  days  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  had 
nothing  to  boast  of  in  native  sacred  art, 
at  least  as  to  painting.  Most  of  its  work 
had  been  done  by  foreigners.  Holland 
had  known  some  great  painters,  but  they 
had  brought  most  of  their  ideals  and  sub- 
jects from  Italy.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  France  in  that  age. 

The  Pilgrims  brought  no  sacred  art 
with  them.  They  did  not  believe  in  it. 
We  do  not  find  any  efforts  to  picture 
sacred  themes  in  our  country  until  about 
a  century  ago.  In  the  words  of  Benjamin, 
in  his  **  Art  in  America,"  '*  The  descend- 
ants  of  the  iconoclasts  who  had  beaten 
down  statues  and  burned  masterpieces  of 
art,  .  .  .  were  now  to  prove  that  the 
love  of  beauty  is  universal  and  unquench- 
able, and  that  sooner  or  later  every 
people,  kindred  and  tongue  seeks  to  utter 
its  aspirations  after  the  ideal  good  by  art 
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forms  and  methods,  and  that  the  stern- 
ness of  the  Puritans  had  been  really 
directed,  not  so  much  against  art  and 
beauty  legitimately  employed,  as  against 
the  abuse  of  the  purest  and  noblest  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  by  a  debasing  art." 
American  art  has  had  to  make  its  own 


way  on  its  merits,  inspired  by  aesthetic  in- 
stincts alone.  Our  state  had  no  patron- 
age for*  art,  sacred  or  secular,  either  in 
pensions  or  employment.  No  state  or 
royal  churches  to  build,  nor  yet  a 
Church  to  foster  the  earlier  efforts  of 
consecrated  genius;  not   even   a  senti- 
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mental  taste  at  all  favorable  to  church 
decoration,  until  the  present  century. 
But  we  had,  nevertheless,  and  now  have 
in  a  larger  degree,  two  favorable  art- 
conditions:  a  general  and  intelligent 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  life  and 
works,  as  they  have  been  pictured  in  all 
ages ;  and  the  impulse  and  inspiration  of 
a  devout  affection  for  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Free  from  slavish  traditions  and  tyran- 
nical authority  either  of  Church  or  state, 
we  have  only  the  beauty  of  a  grand 
thought  to  inspire  our  greatest  skill. 

With  our  utilitarian  predelictions,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  realism 
even  in  the  treatment  of  sacred  themes 
would  have  naturally  developed  in  our 
native  art.  But  realism  has  made  no  ap- 
pearance here  as  yet.  It  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted however,  that  though  realism  has 
been  much  decried,  as  unhistorical  and 
irreverent,  it  is  not  always  an  evil. 
From  the  earliest  works  in  the  old  land, 
there  has  always  appeared  a  tendency  to 
conceive  of  the  Redeemer  of  men  as 
present  in  the  world,  our  world,  and  not 
merely  in  a  far-off  land  in  a  remote  age. 
A  healthy  aim  of  sacred  art  should  be,  not 
merely  to  preserve  or  represent  an  antiq- 
uity, but  to  exhibit  the  blessed  thought 
of  a  divine  presence,  as  much  immanent 
in  the  world  now  as  in  the  olden  time. 

German  art  has  always  been  realistic, 
but  not  the  less  devout  and  even  mys- 
tical. Her  national  faces,  home  scenes 
and  well-known  places  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  almost  all  the  sacred  themes. 
In  our  own  time,  such  masters  as  Uhde 
and  Zimmerman,  of  Munich,  picture 
Christ  as  mingling  in  the  humble  peas- 
ant life  of  the  day.  Uhde  even  portrays 
the  Last  Supper,  as  in  a  familiar  Ger- 
man cottage,  with  the  characteristic  faces 
of  a  group  of  his  friends,  representing 
the  disciples.  They  are  like  **the  com- 
mon people,  who  heard  Him  gladly." 
Their  faces  are  indeed  common,  but  they 
are  noble  and  devout.  It  is  not  history, 
but  it  is  sentiment,  beautiful  and  inspir- 
ing. The  same  realism  is  seen  in  recent 
Italian  art,  and  even  among  the  works 
of  such  French  masters  as  Bida,  Morot 
and  Maignan.  English  art  is  rather 
archaic  than  realistic. 

In  landscape,  our  native  art  has  al- 
ready won  the  highest  distinction.  A 
Tast  domain,  covering  all  phases  of  nat- 


ure ;  freedom  of  motive,  and  the  gener- 
ous patronage  of  appreciative  wealth, 
have  inspired  our  painters.  Our  galleries 
already  abound  with  the  largest  and 
greatest  landscapes  in  the  world.  Such 
works  as  Thomas  Hill's  Yosemite  Valley, 
Moran^s  Great  Canon  of  the  Colorado, 
Bierstadt's  Yosemite  and  Rocky  Mount- 
ain scenes,  George  L.  Brown's  Mount 
Washington  and  Harbor  of  New  York, 
Church's  Heart  of  the  Andes  and  Ni- 
agara Falls,  and  William  T.  Richards* 
landscape  and  marine  views,  are  high 
up  among  the  greatest  works  of  art,  if, 
indeed,  they  are  not  at  the  very  summit. 
Gifford,  Cropsey,  Innes,  Kensett,  Casi- 
lear,  Shattuck,  James  M.  and  William 
Hart,  and  many  others,  have  pictured 
almost  every  aspect  of  natural  scenery, 
with  a  grandeur  of  ideality  and  a  tech- 
nical mastery  unsurpassed  in  any  age  or 
any  land. 

We  have  schools  of  landscape  paint- 
ers already  well  advanced  and  mutually 
hostile  :  the  disciples  of  Church  and 
Richards,  with  their  botanical  nicety  of 
execution,  and  the  Innes  school  of  grand 
aspects  and  broad  treatment.  But  we 
have  no  school  of  sacred  art,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  sacred  art  at  all  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  design. 

A  school  presupposes  traditions,  or  some 
controlling  master,  or  at  least  some  uni- 
formity of  purpose  and  motive.  We 
have  none  of  these,  though  we  have  had 
and  have  many  great  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, who  have  devoted  some  of  their 
efforts  to  the  treatment  of  religious 
themes,  and  some  who  have  idealized 
the  person  of  Christ.  But  even  this  in- 
spiring ideal  has  not  received  due  atten- 
tion from  our  native  art.  Not  that  our 
painters  are  destitute  of  the  religious 
motive,  or  are  deficient  in  devotional 
spirit,  but  rather  that  the  average  public 
taste  has  not  encouraged  that  devotion 
to  sacred  themes  by  which  great  works 
are  inspired. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
when  art  was  making  its  way  in  Europe, 
for  almost  a  thousand  years  it  was  an  ele^ 
ment  in  teaching  religion  to  the  people. 
While  they  learned  to  understand  Chris- 
tianity in  such  objective  lessons,  they 
learned  also  to  appreciate  the  achieve- 
ments of  art  in  representing  the  objects 

they  held  in  reverence. 
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American  sacred  art  began  with  Ben- 
jamin West,  well  named,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Western  world  in  the  treatment 
of  Gospel  themes.  He  was  of  Quaker 
stock,  born  in  Springfield,  Penn.,  in 
1738.  A  precocious  genius,  he  began 
drawing  when  seven  years  of  age,  and  re- 
ceived some  hints  in  preparing  colors 
from  the  Cherokee  Indians.  With  such 
a  name,  such  parentage,  and  such  early 
instruction,  he  was  an  almost  ideal 
American,  but  was  destined  to  win  royal 
honors  in  the  old  land.  He  painted 
portraits  here  until  about  1760,  and  then 
went  to  England,  so  young  that  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  his  native 
State  hardly  presume  to  call  him  an 
American  painter;  and  yet  he  was  the 
father  of  our  national  art.  It  was  born 
with  him  and  became  great  with  him; 
and  though  he  found  a  more  congenial 
field  in  England,  he  was  there  the  patron 
and  teacher  of  several  of  our  young 
artists  who  went  to  Europe  to  study. 

This  young  genius  from  the  new  coun- 
try soon  became  great  enough  to  be 
elected  to  succeed  the  distinguished  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  Pi'esident  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  1792.  As  Sir  Ben- 
jamin West  he  produced  the  most  of  his 
great  historical  subjects,  and  for  forty 
years  he  enjoyed  the  royal  honor  of 
painter  to  the  Court.  His  four  hundred 
works  upon  religious  subjects  entitle  him 
to  be  called  a  master  of  sacred  art.  In 
a  grand  series  of  seven  designs  in  the 
oratory  at  Windsor,  he  illustrates  the 
development  of  revealed  religion  under 
the  Old  and  the  New  Dispensations.  In 
this  series  there  are  several  Christ-ideals, 
the  finest  of  which  is  in  the  baptism 
scene,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  descends 
upon  the  well-beloved  Son. 

Of  his  two  great  pictures  of  the  Heal- 
ing of  the  Sick,  one,  though  originally 
painted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
was  sold  to  the  British  Institute  for 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling — ^an  im- 
mense price  at  that  time.  West  painted 
for  the  American  hospital  a  copy,  which 
is  now  in  Philadelphia.  In  these  works 
the  great  Healer  appears  rather  of  the 
Jewish  type,  with  hair  and  beard  dark 
and  curly. 

West's  *' Raising  of  Lazarus''  is  in 
Winchester  Cathedral.  His  most  pleas- 
ing group  is  in  the  **  Blessing  Children." 


We  see  here  a  large,  full,  loving  face, 
rather  lighter  in  tone  than  some  of  the 
other  works  of  this  painter,  and  less 
Jewish  in  aspect.  With  one  hand  the 
Saviour  points  toward  one  of  the  little 
children ;  the  other  hand,  raised  towards 
heaven,  seems  to  say:  **0f  such  is  the 
Kingdom  I "  At  our  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  1876  there  was  another  composi- 
tion of  the  same  subject.  Windsor  Cas- 
tle contains  his  **  Last  Supper,"  in  which 
the  group  is  correctly  arranged  at  a  tri- 
clinium table  on  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  face  of  the  reclining  Saviour  is 
raised  in  prayer  for  the  Father's  blessing 
upon  those  whom  He  was  so  soon  to 
leave.  The  type  of  this  countenance  is 
rather  Greek  than  Hebrew.  In  the 
**  Denial  by  Peter,"  now  in  Hampton 
Court  gallery,  the  Jewish  face  appears 
again  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  host  of 
enemies. 

West's  greatest  original  theme,  and 
one  of  the  grandest  in  sacred  art,  is 
**  Christ  Rejected,"  now  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  BHne  Arts  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  subject  itself  was  almost 
original  with  him,  as  it  had  seldom  ap- 
peared, and  n^ver  in  such  a  grand  alle- 
gory. The  Saviour,  spumed  of  men, 
and  even  reviled  by  his  own  people  and 
denounced  by  the  high  priest  of  his 
Father's  house,  stands  bound  and  crowned 
with  thorns  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult- 
uous throng,  and  in  the  awful  desola- 
tion of  a  complete  and  final  rejection. 
Meekly  submissive.  He  stands  resigned 
even  to  the  terrible  accusation  of  blas- 
phemy charged  by  a  Jewish  priest.  He 
opens  not  his  mouth.  Even  Pilate 
scorns  the  absurd  accusation  of  treason 
— of  ** making  Himself  a  King"— and 
seems  to  wish  to  release  Him ;  but  the 
nation  which  He  came  to  save  rejects 
Him,  and  the  Roman  governor  weakly 
hands  Him  over  to  their  murderous  will. 
The  swaggering  triumph  of  the  vehement 
priest  who  accuses  and  denies  the  very 
*  *Hope  of  Israel, "  is  in  awful  contrast  with 
the  gentle  submission  of  the  Mighty  One 
who  yields  Himself  to  save  by  the  Cross 
rather  than  rule  upon  the  throne. 

The  type  of  face  is  rather  classic,  but 
milder  and  sweeter  than  the  ordinary 
Greek  ideal. 

The    **  Crucifixion,"    "Resurrection," 

and  * 'Ascension  "  were  designed  by  this 
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master,  and  the  last-named  picture  was, 
a  few  years  ago,  exhibited  ia  New  York. 
The  triumphant  and  smiling  face  of  a 
conqueror  appears  to  the  angels  who 
behold  Him  bursting  the  bonds  of  death, 
'*  leading  captivity  captive. 

John  Singleton  Copley  was  a  Boston- 
ian,  born  in  1737,  just  the  year  before 
West.  He  was  educated  in  this  coun- 
try, and  owed  his  early  art  training  to 
his  father-in-law,  Peter  Pelham,  who 
was  a  painter  and  engraver.  Copley 
also  won  his  laurels  in  two  lands,  going 
to  England  for  new  fame  after  reaching 
its  pinnacle  in  America.  He  studied  in 
Home  and  settled  in  England,  where  the 
Royal  Academy  was  again  proud  to 
elect  an  American  as  a  distinguished 
member.     His  great  historical  picture  of 


the  "  Death  of  Chatham  in  the  House  of 
Lords  "  gave  him  eminent  rank  in  Eng- 
land at  once,  and  he  even  won  thanks 
from  Washington  and  Adams  (who  had 
received  copies  engraved  by  Bartolozzi) 
for  the  honor  which  he  had  conferred 
on  the  American  name. 

As  a  portrait  painter,  Copley  was  the 
greatest  of  his  generation  in  our  country, 
and  even  ia  England,  while  the  fame  of 
Reynolds  was  green,  his  remarkable  like- 
nesses of  great  men  and  beautiful  women 
were  valued,  as  they  still  are,  in  many 
homes.  It  is  quaintly  said  in  our  own 
New  England,  that  the  possession  of  an 
ancestral  portrait  by  Copley  is  a  good 
patent  of  nobility.  He  painted  the  ' '  Trib- 
ute Money,"  with  his  masterly  and  mi- 
nute finish;  and  in  his  "Resurrection/* 
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the  last  of  his  works,  rendered  his  high- 
est conception  of  the  triumphant  Saviour. 
Both  of  these  works  are  in  England,  and 
no  copy  can  be  obtained — a  fact  to  be 
regretted— although  his  **  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,"  and  "  Samuel  before  Eli,"  are 
well  known  in  engravings,  and  the  latter 
is  often  repeated. 

Our  copy  of  the  **  Healing  of  the  Sick  " 
is  from  an  unfinished  sketch  in  sepia  by 
Washington  Allston,  now  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Allston  was  bom 
in  South  Carolina  in  1779.  He  studied 
in  the  Royal  Academy  at  London  under 
Benjamin  West,  and  afterwards  at  Paris 
and  Rome.  He  was  renowned  for  the 
treatment  of  grand  and  powerful  religious 
themes,  but  his  greatest  ideals  were 
among  the  Old  Testament  scenes,  such  as 
**  JacoVs  Dream,"  **  Belshazzar^s  Feast," 
**  Elijah  in  the  Desert,"  and  **  Jeremiah 
Dictating  his  Prophecies." 

Allston  used  to  say  that  he  could  not 
paint  Our  Lord,  as  the  conception  over- 
powered him,  and  he  left  the  attempt 
unfinished.  And  yet  he  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  a  most  majestic  figure  of  the 
Healer,  in  the  noblest  classic  style.  The 
head  is  grand ;  the  face  sympathetic  and 
benignant,  and  the  action  intent  and  ap- 


propriate. He  is  doing  his  work,  and  not 
merely  standing  for  a  figure.  The  com- 
position of  the  scene  is  in  the  highest 
style,  the  figures  are  well  grouped  and 
balanced  and  all  participant  in  the  great 
event,  either  as  supplicating  help  or 
wondering  at  the  miracles.  There  is  but 
one  scornful  face,  angry  and  hateful: 
some  vicious  Pharisee,  to  whom  another 
seems  to  say,  '*  Were  ever  such  works 
seen  before !  "  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the 
design  could  not  have  been  completed  in 
the  larger  picture  by  this  most  powerful 
master. 

He  painted  for  several  years  in  Eng- 
land, taking  the  National  Gallery  prize 
for  his  wonderful  picture  of  **The  Dead 
Man  Restored  by  the  Bones  of  Elisha," 
which  is  now  in  Philadelphia.  In  tone, 
coloring,  and  technical  command  of  the 
broadest  manner,  Allston  was  more  like 
the  old  masters  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can painter.  He  did  not  merely  paint 
costumes,  but  within  every  figure  he 
first  built  a  perfect  anatomy,  and  then 
clothed  it  with  appropriate  and  graceful 
attire. 

William  Dunlap  was  born  at  Perth 
Amboy,  New  Jersey,  in  1766.  His  father 
was  a  British  officer,  and  removed  to  New 
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York  city  while  it  was  in  possession  of 
the  English  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Beginning  with  his  father's  like- 
ness, young  Dunlap  continued  by  provid- 
ing his  friends  and  the  general  public 
with  portraits  at  three  guineas  a  head, 
before  he  was  seventeen  years  old .  Wash- 
ington himself  sat  to  the  young  artist, 
who  also  painted  Martha  "Washington, 
and  the  likenesses  were  presented  to  the 
Van  Home  family  with  whom  the  painter 
was  then  living.  When  he  went  to 
London  he  was  introduced  to  Benjamin 
West,  already  the  distinguished  master, 
and  the  kind  friend  of  American  genius. 
He  painted  a  very  large  canvas  in  1822, 
with  **  Christ  Rejected,"  which  was  high- 
ly praised  by  artists  and  public  when 
it  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia.  His 
*'  Bearing  the  Cross ''  was  another  large 
work,  and  the  next  finished  of  the  three 
which  he  planned  to  represent  the  Pas- 
sion. The  third  was  **  Calvary,"  and 
was  exhibited  at  Washington  in  1829,  as 
he  himself  says,  *  *  with  praise  and  profit. " 

Charles  R.  Leslie,  though  born  at  Lon- 
don in  1794,  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker 
at  Philadelphia,  and  after  an  appren- 
ticeship there  to  a  book-seller,  he  went 
to  London  for  study  in  1813,  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1833,  and 
was  professor  of  drawing  at  West  Point. 
After  working  here  for  a  few  years  he 
again  went  to  London  and  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Royal  Academy.  A  few  of  his 
cabinet  pictures  are  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Lenox  Library  in  this  city.  **  Christ  in 
the  House  of  Mary  and  Martha  "shows  a 
pleasant  face  full  of  earnestness  and 
yet  of  gentle  reproof  of  the  bustling 
Martha,  who  in  household  serving  for- 
gets to  choose  the  better  part  of  learn- 
ing from  the  Master.  The  eyes  are 
large  and  of  a  deep  blue ;  the  mouth  is 
sweetly  expressive ;  but  the  lips  are  rather 
full.  The  luxuriant  brown  hair  ripples 
in  ringlets  to  the  shoulders.  In  the 
*'  Blessing  Children  "  scene,  the  Christ  is 
the  most  unlovely  in  countenance  of  all 
the  figures  in  the  group. 

During  those  early  years  of  our  history, 
while  we  developed  genius  more  rapidly 
than  we  created  public  taste  or  private 
munificence  to  encourage  it,  our  painters 
found  more  hope  and  more  patronage  in 
the  Old  World  than  at  home.  West, 
Copley,  Ihinlap,  and  Allston  were  more 


appreciated  in  England  than  in  America. 
And  even  succeeding  generations  have 
not  yet  produced  to  any  large  extent  a 
home  demand,  or  rather  home  employ- 
ment, for  the  highest  genius.  The  fash- 
ion of  foreign  travel  and  buying  abroad 
has  led  many  of  our  artists  to  seek  patron- 
age in  Europe,  where  even  their  own 
countrymen  are  not  ashamed  to  honor 
them — when  they  have  acquired  Euro- 
pean reputations. 

Powers,  StoryandMillmore  have  long 
been  distinguished  among  modem  sculp- 
tors in  Italy.  David  Neal,  the  greatest 
master  in  architectural  subjects,  and  dis- 
tinguished also  in  genre,  has  lived  in 
Munich  for  many  years,  but  is  now  hap- 
pily at  home.  Our  own  Frederick  A. 
Bridgman,  a  Brooklyn  youth,  became 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  pupils  of 
Gerome  in  Paris,  and  is  now  a  recog- 
nized and  famous  master  whose  works 

•are  copied  and  photographed  even  in 
Paris. 

Our  first  distinguished  American  sculp- 
tor was  Hiram  Powers  of  Vermont,  bom 
in  1805.  He  spent  the  most  of  his  later 
life  in  Italy,  and  the  great  Thorwaldsen 
was  proud  to  own  him  among  the  lead- 
ing artists  in  marble.  His  bust  of  Christ, 
belonging  for  many  years  to  the  Aspin- 
wall  family  of  this  city,  was  a  remark- 
able work,  and  singular  for  its  boldness 
of  conception  and  originality.  There  is 
but  little  in  it  at  all  suggestive  of  the  rigid 
canons  of  historical  art.  Our  illustration 
is  taken  by  photograph  from  the  marble. 
The  conception  seems  to  emphasize  the 
idea  of  heroic  resolve  and  fortitude, 
though  there  are  expressions  of  gentle- 
ness and  of  love  willing  to  suffer.  The 
hair  is  in  the  conventional  manner,  long 
and  in  massy  curls,  but  the  beard  is  not 
divided  into  two  points  according  to  the 
traditions.  The  very  slight  moustache 
leaves  clear  the  lines  of  the  well-curved 
lips.  The  profile  is  rather  in  harmony 
with  Greek  ideals,  but  the  front   face 

,  shows  a  peculiar  contour  which  suggests 
the  idea  that  possibly  the  artist  was  aim- 
ing at  an  American  type,  or  at  least  that 
he  was  unconsciously  rendering  into 
form  a  conception  in  which  his  Amer- 
ican nationality  has  found  obvious  ex- 
pression. 

Thomas  Crawford,  of  New  York,  was 

born  in  1816.     He  too  lived  and  worked 
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many  years  in  Italy,  where  Thorwaldsen 
honored  him  with  praise.  He  made 
many  bas-relief  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  Among  these  were  the  ' '  Dispute 
with  the  Doctors,"  a  group  of  twelve 
figures;  the  **  Scene  at  Jacob's  Well,"  the 
"Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter,"  with 
four  figures,  the  **  Blessing  Children," 
with  fourteen  figures,  and  the  *  *  Resurrec- 
tion." His  ideal  was  conventional  and 
classic  rather  than  original  or  suggestive. 


Information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his 
fine  bust  of  Christ  is  desirable ;  we  know 
only  that  it  is  in  private  hands. 

Another  American  master  of  the  mar- 
ble art  was  Horatio  Greenough,  born  at 
Boston  in  1805.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Allston.  He  chiseled  a  large  head  of 
the  Saviour,  sublime  in  aspect,  with  a 
majestic  expression  of  conscious  power, 
mingled  with  a  pure  and  holy  benignity. 
The  bust  rests  upon  a  crushed  serpent^ 
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whose  bruised  and  dangling  head  sug- 
gests the  ancient  promise  that  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  conquer.  We 
would  be  glad  to  learn  also  who  is  the 
present  owner  of  this  work. 

A  younger  brother  of  the  above-named 
artist,  Richard  S.  Greenough,  now  in 
Rome,  has  modeled  a  bust  of  Christ, 
but  it  is  not  yet  wrought  in  marble. 

A  very  remarkable  amateur  work  is  a 
bust  by  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  who 
has   acquired    distinction   as   a  dentist. 


He  was  born  in  Vermont,  but  has  lived 
for  many  years  in  New  York  City,  and 
in  a  very  busy  professional  career  has 
found  time  to  think  over  and  work  out 
a  beautiful  ideal  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
Our  cut  is  from  a  photograph.  The 
Doctor  says  that  the  marble  is  not  equal 
to  his  first  clay  model,  which  had  a  fall 
and  was  destroyed.  But  the  work  which 
we  reproduce  is  worthy  of  any  sculp- 
tor, and  has  been  chosen  for  the  frontis- 
piece in  Dr.  Howard  Crosby's  Life  of 
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Christ.  The  head  is  impressively  noble 
and  dignified.  The  brow  is  lofty  and 
prominent,  showing  gravity,  wisdom  and 
strength.  The  features  are  rather  Greek 
in  general  lines,  with  a  finely  moulded 
mouth  and  nose.  The  eyes  are  large, 
but,  being  blank,  are  inexpressive,  al- 
though the  general  tone  of  the  face  is 
mild  and  winning.  The  massy  hair  is 
simple  in  treatment  and  curly ;  the  beard 
is  full,  but  not  long. 

It  is  hardly  singular  that  most  of  our 
Christ-ideals  in  sculpture  have  taken  the 
bust  form.  We  have  no  taste  for  figures 
for  adoration,  or  even  for  ecclesiastical 
embellishment.  Our  thought  is  the  sim- 
pler one  of  an  ideal  manhood,  expressed 
by  the  ideal  head.  It  demands  no  crown 
of  glory  or  of  thorns,  and  to  appeal  to 
sympathy  and  love  it  needs  not  the  agony 
of  the  Cross.  The  aim  has  been  to  re- 
present by  a  definite  and  direct  concep- 
tion what  our  artists  have  idealized  for 
the  Man  of  all  men.  The  rigid  and  in- 
tractable stone  has  offered  its  virgin 
whiteness  for  purity ;  the  cunning  of  the 
chisel  has  wrought  it  into  the  strength 
of  majesty  and  even  the  softness  of  love, 
and  almost  the  tints  of  beauty. 

No  finer  tone  or  more  attractive  and 
winning  sweetness  has  ever  been  revealed 
in  cold  marble  than  in  the  Christ  by 
Thomas  R.  Gould  of  Boston,  who  was 
born  in  1818,  and  died  at  Florence  in 
1881.  This  head,  by  far  the  best  in 
American  statuary  art,  is  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  where  it  is  revered  as' one  of 
their  noblest  art  treasures.  The  features 
in  their  exalted  loveliness  show  a  min- 
gling of  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  and  the 
Eoman  types,  by  a  subtle  combination 
of  elements  which  none  but  a  master 
could  have  imagined.  It  hardly  needs  to 
be  mentioned  that  the  peculiar  softness 
of  the  marble  hair  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  sculptor's  art,  and  the  disposing  of 
the  wavy  locks  in  drooping  mass  behind 
the  ear  on  one  side  gives  a  touch  of 
nature,  besides  displaying  the  fine  con- 
tour of  the  neck  and  the  pose  of  the  head. 
This  work  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  head  of  Satan,  by  this  master,  which 
is  diabolical  in  its  expression  of  cunning 
and  malice. 

Gould's  other  famous  works  were  the 
**  Ghost  in  Hamlet,"  the  **  Ascending 
Sph-it,"  and  the  *'  West  Wind."     He  was 


distinguished  for  boldness  and  original- 
itv  in  pictorial  efforts,  attempting  in 
marble  the  effects  of  painting.  He  was 
once  a  Boston  merchant,  but  even  then 
worked  as  an  amateur  sculptor,  for  in- 
deed he  loved  the  art.  After  retWng 
from  business  he  gave  himself  to  sculpt- 
ure and  to  fame. 

Our  eminent  sculptor  Launt  Thomp- 
son, of  New  York,  was  born  in  1833,  and 
is  well  known  by  many  important  works, 
such  as  his  masterly  bust  of  Bryant. 
His  remarkable  head  of  Christ  which 
we  show,  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, popularly  called  **  The  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner,"  one  of  our 
most  interesting  houses  of  worship.  The 
majestic  head  is  about  life-size,  with  a 
face  of  singular  sweetness,  though  grave 
and  sad,  with  drooping  eyes.  He  is  the 
**  Man  of  Sorrows,"  but  there  is  a  strik- 
ing tone  of  self-sacrificing  love  which 
indicates  the  Saviour  of  men.  The  long, 
full  hair  is  so  disposed  back  of  the  ears 
that  the  contour  of  head  and  neck  is 
free. 

A  strange  narrative  introduces  the 
public  of  his  native  land  to  the  notable 
statue  in  full  form  by  William  Wet- 
more  Story.  This  sculptor  was  born  at 
Salem,  Mass,  in  1819.  When  he  was 
about  twenty,  he  says,  going  from  Bos- 
ton to  Cambridge  by  the  old  stage  line, 
he  suddenly  saw  Christ  sitting  with  the 
driver  on  the  outside  seat.  He  reached 
out  his  hand  and  touched  the  Saviour's 
garment.  At  the  half-way  house,  Christ 
alighted  and  mingled  with  the  common 
people.  No  one  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
his  presence  but  the  young  artist.  The 
visionary  personage  was  in  oriental  garb, 
moving  with  stately  steps  to  and  fro,  but 
he  did  not  seem  strange  to  the  dreamer. 
**  For  years,''  Mr.  Story  says  to  a  friend, 
**that  apparition  has  haunted  me,  and 
over  and  over  again  I  have  tried  to  give 
form  to  that  face  and  person  which  I 
saw  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now."  He 
wrought  his  dream  at  length,  and  it  is 
now  in  Rome,  and  is  described  as  an 
original  and  beautiful  conception.  The 
person  is  that  of  a  young  man,  tall,  thin, 
but  not  emaciated.  The  right  hand  is 
extended  as  if  summoning  you  to  ap- 
proach, the  left  hand  rests  gently  on  the 
drapery  of  the  breast.  They  are  long, 
slender,  refined,  oriental  hands,  model^ 
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with  feeling  and  delicacy.  The  face  is 
singularly  tender  and  noble;  handsome, 
with  fine  brow  and  beautiful  features. 
The  eyes  have  a  wonderful  outlook, 
spiritual,  as  if  they  saw  far  beyond 
mortal  gaze.  The  expression  of  the  face 
is  united  to.  that  of  the  outstretched, 
pleading  hand.  The  words  **  Come  unto 
Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give   you  rest,"  seem  to  be 


uttered  by  the  lips,  and  yet  the  intense 
sadness  of  the  face  is  as  if  He  had  little 
hope  that  humanity  would  listen  to  the 
call. 

The  dress  is  that  of  an  Arab,  the  ceto- 
neth    or   undergarment   rich    and   full 
bound  about  the  waist  with  a  soft  sash  ; 
and  the  meil,  an  upper  one,  the  seam- 
less  garment  which   we  read   that  our 


Lord  wore. 


On  the  head,  h 
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SIDE  VIEW  OF  BUST,  BY  THOICAS  R.  GOULD. 


by  a  fillet,  is  the  kiffyeh  or  scarf,  which 
forms  a  soft  head-dress  above  the  brow, 
the  ends  covering  the  long  hair  which  is 
seen  under  its  folds  and  falling  down 
the  shoulders.  This  costume  is  most 
effective  in  the  rich  deep  folds  of  the 
square  mantle,  and  is  probably  like  the 
dress  which  Jesus  wore. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Story  gives 
an  explanation  and  his  ideal  criticism, 


not  of  his  own  work,  but  of  the  Christ- 
conception  :  *'I  cannot  say  that  any 
portraits  of  Christ  which  I  have  seen 
are  in  the  least  degree  satisfactory  to 
me.  They  are  for  the  most  part  purely 
conventional,  lacking  in  character  and 
individuality,  and  formed  upon  the 
Greek  instead  of  the  Hebrew  type  of 
face.  The  Greek  type  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  the  expjie^sigijy^eji^esm  or 
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spiritttality,  and  therefore,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  is  utterly  unfitted  for  the 
representation  of  Christ." 

William  H.  Rinehardt,  of  Maryland, 
has  sculptured  the  incident  with  the 
Samaritan  woman.  The  most  striking 
success  in  the  work  is  in  the  deep  thought- 
fulness  of  the  convicted  sinner.  The  Sav- 
iour is  intensely  earnest  as  He  tells  the 
guilty  one  of  the  *'  living  water."  Rine- 
hardt also  joined  the  American  colony 
of  sculptors  at  Rome, 

John  Sartain,  of  Philadelphia,  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  American  en- 
gravers. In  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  work,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  in  its 
quality,  he  leads  all  others.  His  great 
Vol.  vn.— 10 


mezzotint  engraving  from  Benjamin 
West's  "Christ  Rejected,"  is  the  largest 
and  finest  work  of  its  kind  in  American 
art. 

The  remarkable  profile  of  Christ  which 
we  reproduce,  has  for  its  starting  point 
one  of  the  numerous  similar  conceptions 
which  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury, and  it  was  associated  with  the 
tradition  of  the  "Emerald  Vernicle." 
The  legend  usually  accompanying  this 
profile  is  as  follows:  "The  only  true 
likeness  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the  portrait 
carved  on  an  emerald  by  order  of 
Tiberius  Ca3sar,  which  emerald  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Turks  afterwards  gave  out 
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of  the  treasury  of  Constantinople  to 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  for  the  redemption 
of  his  brother,  taken  captive  by  the 
Christians. ''  Sartain  follows  exactly  the 
style  and  contour  of  the  striking  Greek 
profile,  but  he  has  so  idealized,  refined 
and  softened  it  with  loving  tenderness, 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  in  great 


FROM  THB  **  EMKRALD  VERNTCLB." 

lEngrmring  by  John  SarUin.) 

measure  an  original  conception.  It  is  in 
decided  contrast  with  the  sharp  and 
rather  forbidding  expression  of  most  of 
the  "  Emerald  Vernicle  "  class. 

Returning  to  painting,  we  mention 
the  late  T.  P.  Rossiter,  of  New  York. 
He  was  born  in  1818,  at  New  Haven, 
and  studied  in  London,  Paris  and  Rome. 
He  was  noted  for  many  beautiful  Script- 
ural scenes,  for  as  a  landscape  painter 
his  taste  generally  demanded  some  pict- 
uresque natural  surroundings,  amid 
which  he  loved  to  portray  the  Saviour. 
His  conception  of  Christ  usually  repre- 
sents Him  in  tlie  ruddy  beauty  of  a  fresh 
manhood,  and  somewhat  of  the  Euro- 
I)ean    type.       His     masterpiece    is    the 


'*  Christ  Ascending,'' originally  exhibit- 
ed in  our  National  Academy,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rowland.  It 
was  fixed  on  the  chancel  wall  for  an 
altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  in  this  city.  Being  smaller 
than  the  space  it  was  to  occupy,  it  was 
filled  out  after  the  artist's  death  by  his 
friend  Bierstadt,  who  extend- 
ed the  cloud-margin  so  as  to 
fill  the  panel. 

The  figure  is  more  than 
life-size,  and  floats  with  celes- 
tial buoyancy  in  the  radiant 
clouds,  which  glow  from  the 
light  of  the  ascending  One, 
who  already  reflects  the 
beams  of  heavenly  glory. 
His  figure  is  clad  in  a  vest- 
ure of  white.  The  hands 
show  the  stigmata  of  the  cruel 
nails,  but  are  extended  in  eter- 
nal blessing  as  He  seems  to 
look  down  toward  his  disci- 
ples. The  head  is  large,  the 
hair  a  deep  flaxen  brown,  the 
beard  short  and  slightly  di- 
vided. The  beautiful  face, 
rich  in  flesh -tints  and  liv- 
ing glow,  is  expressive  of  be- 
nignity and  parting  blessing. 
The  slight  hint  of  the  set- 
ting sun  in  the  cloudy  back- 
ground suggests  the  thought 
that  He  spent  the  full  day 
with  his  beloved,  and  chose 
the  evening  hour  for  his  as- 
cension to  **his  Father  and 
their  Father." 

A  full -sized  figure  by  Mar- 
tinez, of  Philadelphia,  represents  the 
"  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  The  Preacher 
is  standing  alone,  bearing  the  cross-staff 
in  his  left  hand,  the  right  raised  in  ap- 
peal and  blessing.  The  animated  face 
well  expresses  the  action,  and  the  speak- 
ing lips  are  very  successfully  rendered. 
The  late  William  Page,  of  New  York, 
born  in  Albany  in  1811,  presented  his 
singular  production,  "  Ecce  Homo,"  in 
1870.  It  is  altogether  original  and  out 
of  comparison  with  the  general  con- 
ception. The  artist's  effort  was  to  rep- 
resent an  intense  humanity,  in  which 
he  was  successful  to  a  startling  degree. 
The  picture  was  severely  condemned 
and   zealously   defended.       The   artist's 
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(Daniel  HanUngton.) 


friends  regarded  it  as  a  most  important 
work,  and  argued  that  the  intent  was  to 
embody  a  conception  merely  human, 
showing  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  tempt- 
able,  apparently  capable  of  sin,  even  if 
not  sinful.  It  does  not  represent  the 
"Ecce  Homo"  incident  of  the  Gospels, 
either  in  the  attitude  of  Christ  or  in  the 
scene.  But  all  the  ancient  traditions 
had  been  evidently  studied  by  the 
painter,  for  we  have  the  * '  hair  the  color 
of  wine,"  fair  complexion  with  rosy 
bloom,  deep  blue  eyes  and  forked  beard. 
The  face  is  very  full  and  red,  the  cheeks 
large,  the  lips  sensual,  and  there  is  a 
strange  expression  which  we  must  call 
repulsive.  Such  was  the  criticism  of  the 
day,  and  such  is  the  memory  which  it 
left.  It  stands  in  striking  contrast  with 
aU  those  ideals  which  aim  to  represent 
the  divine  or  even  human  holiness  of 
One  who  was  not  like  other  men. 

We  doubt  whether  it  was  well  to  pre- 
sent an  ideal  which  requires  so  much  ex- 
planation and  apology  to  most  Christians. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  still  less  of  the  divine  Christ. 
If  the  artist  thought  that  the  true  human- 
ity of  Jesus  had  not  been  adequately  ex- 
pressed, he  had  a  right  to  offer  his  own 
conception,  but  it  was  a  bold  venture  to 
ignore  the  divine  and  even  the  refined 


human  ideal,  and  to  emphasize  tbe  gross- 
er elements  of  our  nature.  Compared 
with  the  wonderful  beauty  of  Carl  MiiH- 
er's  "Christ  at  Emmaus,"  and  Merle's 
"Our  Saviour,"  this  " Ecce Homo"  might 
have  been  better  called  **  Ecce  Judas." 

The  venerable  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy,  Daniel  Huntington,  in  1854, 
painted  a  large  canvas  with  the  **  Wom- 
an at  the  Well."  Christ  sits  on  the  curb, 
his  left  hand  gently  touching  his  left 
bi-east.     The  right  hand  is  extended  in 
addressing  the  Samaritan  sinner,  who  has 
brought  her  brass  pitcher  to  Jacob's  wej]. 
Her  eyes  are  downcast,  half  in  shame  as 
He  reveals  to  her  herself.      He  seems  to 
speak  of  the  "  living  water,"  as  if  offer- 
ing it  to  her  sinful  need.   The  face  of  the 
Messiah  is  in  profile,  refined  and  tender 
but  losing  the  completeness  of  expression 
possible  to  the  full  countenance.     The 
landscape  in  the  background  shows  the 
mountain  city  of  Sychar  and  the  return- 
ing disciples. 

The  designer  of  the  historical  picture, 
the  "Signing  of  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation," and  of  a  famous  portrait  of 
Lincoln,  F.  B.  Carpenter  of  New  York,  de- 
signed a  half-figui'e  of  Christ  for  the  late 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  "  Analysis  of  the  Bible." 
It  represents  the  Saviour  as  a  visitor: 
"  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.*' 
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(Walter  Satterlee.) 


The  face  is  tenderly  anxious  but  patient, 
the  features  are  somewhat  peculiar  and 
irregular. 

That  was  a  pleasant  fancy  of  Walter 
Satterlee  of  New  York,  a  few  years  ago, 
when  he  painted  a  little  sketeh  of  the 
Christ-child  bearing  on  his  back  a  Christ- 
mas-tree and  trudging  over  the  frozen 
snow.  The  fair  curly-headed  Boy  is  just 
large  enough  to  be  able  to  carry  the  tree, 
and  just  enough  clad  to  seem  superior  to 
the  cold.  Although  his  chubby  body  is 
almost  nude,  a  warm  woolen  mantle 
haTigs  from  the  shoulders  and  drags  be- 
hind Him.  The  conceit  caught  the  public 
taste  and  the  picture  was  engraved  and 
printed. 

Mr.  Satterlee's  Christ-ideal  appears  in 
the  allegory  which  we  present:  **  Come, 
Ye  Disconsolate."  Four  figures  represent 
the  Saviour  and  his  power  to  lift  the 
fallen  and  comfort  the  sorrowing.  At 
his  feet,  sitting  on  the  ground,  is  '*  De- 


spair," yet  overwhelmed  with  her  grief 
and  only  beginning  to  look  up.  *'  Hope" 
has  partly  risen  and  looks  up  at  the 
Saviour  in  the  beginning  of  confidence, 
while  **Rest"  has  risen  to  her  fullness 
of  blessing  and  leans  in  perfect  faith  on 
the  Redeemer's  breast.  Jesus  is  an  erect 
and  grand  figure,  heavily  draped.  His 
face  is  full  of  tenderness  and  loving  sym- 
pathy, and  He  seems  to  regard  with  the 
deepest  interest  the  cowering  one  who 
needs  Him  most.  The  picture  is  a  cartoon 
in  black  and  white. 

A  very  original  and  striking  ideal  was 
designed  by  William  E.  Marshall.  He 
has  been  famous  for  his  portraits  in  line 
engraving,  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Beech er,  Lee,  and  other  distin- 
guished Americans.  His  great  cartoon 
of  the  head  of  Christ  is  probably  the 
largest  ever  made — 7  by  10  feet.  The  face 
is  of  the  noblest  expression,  mingling  the 
Greek,  Jewish  and  Syrian  types.     The 
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eyes  are  dark  and  lustrous,  and  they  ar- 
rest the  beholder  with  a  potent  charm. 
The  nose  is  long  and  well-formed,  though 
slightly  blunted  at  the  end.  The  lips  are 
finely  curved  and  expressive  of  gentleness 
and  love.  The  heavy  hair  is  thick  on  the 
brow  and  frizzly  at  the  ends,  not  hang- 
ing below  the  shoulders,  as  is  common. 
The  loose  bushy  beard  is  dark,  and  the 
rich  complexion  is  that  Syrian  tint,  '*the 
color  of  ripe  wheat,"  like  the  ancient 
descriptions.  The  great  cartoon  has  been 
engraved  in  several  sizes  in  "  line  "  on 
steel  by  Marshall's  hand. 

Few  of  our  younger  artists  have 
chosen  to  pursue  the  study  of  sacred 
themes,  but  one  conspicuous  exception  is 
Frank  Moss  of  Philadelphia.  He  had 
entered  into  a  business  partnership  in 
New  York,  but  artistic  tastes  and  the 
wooings  of  his  good  genius  were  strong- 
er than  the  attractions  of  the  counting- 
room,  and  he  escaped  to  Paris,  where, 
in  the  refuge  of  Bonnat's  studio,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  that  grand  real- 
ist, he  began  at  once  to  work  out  his 
conceptions  in  sacred  art.  We  hardly 
missed  bim  until  we  saw  at  the  National 
Academy  his  strong  and  bold  picture 
of  the  "Eaising  of  Jairus's  Daugh- 
ter," whicb  we  copy.  It  was  sent  over 
from  Paris  to  represent  the  artist,  was 
much  admired,  and  by  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Henry  Thomson  of  Philadelphia, 
was  speedily  transferred  to  the  cathedral 
there  as  a  mate  to  Moss's  companion 
work,  the  *'Boy  Christ  in  the  Temple," 
given  in  our  frontispiece. 

The  figures  are  about  life-size,  and  are 
well  grouped  and  strongly  painted.  Each 
personage  represented  is  intent  upon  the 
action  of  the  scene.  There  are  no  dum- 
mies merely  to  fill  the  space.  The  face 
of  the  Life-Giver  is  somewhat  Jewish  in 
feature,  with  a  Roman  tone  of  dignity ; 
the  now  unusual  symbol  of  the  nimbus, 
in  the  old  Greek  disk-form,  surrounds 
the  head.  Earnestly  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  power,  He  takes  the  dead 
maiden's  hand,  saying,  '*  Talitha,  cumi!" 
(Damsel, arise !),  and  lifts  her  into  renewed 
existence,  to  the  joy  of  her  parents  and 
the  amazement  of  all  spectators.  The 
pose  of  the  figure  of  Christ  is  strong  and 
graceful.  The  robe  is  white,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  quite  singular.  The 
technique  is  bold,  broad  and  masterly. 
There  is  no  timid  stippling. 


In  the  "Young  Christ  Disputing  with 
the  Doctors,"  the  same  elements  of  bold 
conception  and  breadth  of  handling  are 
apparent.  The  grouping  is  natural,  and 
has  the  courage  of  an  arrangement  not 
governed  by  the  stage-directions  of  dra- 
matic order.  The  Pharisees,  rabbis  and 
priests  are  powerfully  set  forth,  and  each 
face  indicates  the  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment, perhaps  in  some  the  mortification, 
aroused  by  the  answers  of  the  large- 
eyed,  bright-faced  Boy  amid  the  elders, 
who  knows  "his  Fathers  business," 
and  was  "about  it"  when,  being  twelve 
years  old.  He  was  permitted  as  a  "  son 
of  the  law  "  to  speak  among  men.  He 
bravely  proclaims  the  divine  truth  as  He 
knew  it,  and  the  interest  of  the  group  is 
well  sustained. 

This  has  been  a  favorite  theme  in  re- 
cent art.  Holman  Hunt  of  London,  and 
Professor  Hoffman  of  Dresden,  have 
designed  beautiful  conceptions  of  the 
wondrous  incident,  and  J.  Emile  Lafon 
of  Paris  has  made  it  a  grand  classic  study, 
reminding  us  of  Greek  art,  or  Alma 
Tadema. 

Ecclesiastical  decoration  is  rapidly  be- 
coming here,  as  in  Europe,  a  special 
branch  in  painting,  sculpture,  metal- 
work,  plaster  and  art-glass.  Most  of 
the  statuary  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  is  imported  from  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  the 
more  standard  paintings  like  the  "Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross "  for  side  walls  of 
churches,  and  the  usual  subjects  for 
altar  pieces  ;  but  some  fine  original 
work  is  also  demanded. 

In  the  Episcopal  churches,  the  most 
that  is  still  imported  is  metal-work,  and 
even  of  that,  much  is  done  in  the  highest 
style  by  leading  houses  in  our  large 
cities.  In  painting  and  glass-work,  very 
fine  results,  equal  to  any  from  abroad, 
can  be  produced  at  home. 

Foremost  both  in  ecclesiastical  paint- 
ing and  in  art  windows  is  John  La- 
farge,  who  was  born  at  New  York  in 
1835,  and  was  a  pupil  with  William  M. 
Hunt.  Lafarge  is  our  ecclesiastical  de- 
corator par  excellence.  He  has  done  so 
much  work  of  the  highest  class  that  we 
need  only  mention  a  few  typical  pieces. 
His  decoration  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Boston  has  added  to  that  magnificent 
edifice — by  far  the  noblest  of  its  kind  in 
our  country — an  extraordinary  interior 
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richness  and  splendor  which  make  it  one 
of  the  finest  churches  in  the  world.  There 
Mr.  Lafarge  has  wrought  in  one  of  the 
large  front  windows  a  colossal  Christ  of 
the  grandest  order.  He  is  a  master  in 
church  windows,  of  which  there  are 
many  instances  in  New  York  city,  as  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration,  the  Riley  Me- 
morial Window  and  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension. 

In  Boston  Trinity  there  are  two  not- 
ahle  figures  of  Christ  by  this  artist,  in 
compositions  designed  to  illustrate  the 
requisites  for  entering  into  the  spiritual 
church.  **  Regeneration"  is  taught  by 
Christ  to  Nicodemus  in  that  sermon  to 
one  hearer,  on  the  new  birth.  The  ignor- 
ant-learned rabbi  who  came  to  Jesus 
by  night  is  shown  as  seated,  while  the 
Teacher  come  from  God  politely  stands 
before  his  visitor.  Christ  is  represented 
in  profile,  with  handsome  features  of  in- 


**  Water  of    Life,''   represented  by  the 
scene  at  Jacob's  well. 

In  New  York  city,  Lafarge's  chief 
works  are  in  the  Church  of  the  Trans- 
figuration and  in  St.  Thomas's  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  circular  chancel  in  the 
former  church  is  covered  with  a  grand 
design  in  two  parts,  representing  the 
"Nativity"  or  the  "Incarnation."  On 
the  left  is  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  Our 
Saviour.  Shepherds  are  the  earthly 
visitors,  while  a  group  of  angels  indi- 
cate the  joy  of  the  heavenly  world.  The 
radiant  Babe  illumines  the  gloom,  even 
as  his  blessed  coming  has  filled  the  world 
with  hope  and  gladness.  In  the  centre 
of  the  apse  is  a  rich  golden  tabernacle  of 
raised  columns  supporting  a  gable,  and 
containing  within  an  ornamented  cross. 
This  whole  arrangement  is  ingeniously 
treated  as  a  portal  to  the  grotto  contain- 
ing the  infant  Jesus;  while  on  the  right 
of  the  chancel  is  the  other  scene,  out- 


THE  RAI8IKO  OP  JAIRUS'S  DArOHTKR. 
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tellectual  cast,  and  with  light  hair  and  side  the  holy  place,  where  a  glowing  and 
beard.  The  opposite  picture  in  another  happy  angel  stands  as  a  proud  usher  to 
of   the   side-spaces  of   the  nave   is   the    the  three  Magi,  ^^^j^^U^pWij^l^^  proces- 
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sion  upon  fine  horses,  and  guided  by  the 
star  in  the  east,  have  come  to  worship 
B[im  who  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews. 
These  visitors  are  noble  figures,  and  the 
two  scenes  combine  in  a  grand  allegory 
which  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  city.  Grouping  and  lights  are 
perfect,  and  by  the  illumination  of  the 
chancel  are  brought  into  vivid  relief. 

For  sumptuous  richness  of  coloring, 
combining  the  glories  of  glass  with  the 
mystic  and  antique  tone  of  ancient  tapes- 
try, there  is  nothing  equal  to  this  artist's 
work.  It  may  fairly  be  called  the  ideal 
ecclesiastical  style,  imposing  and  solemn. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  study  of  artists  who 
aim  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for 
work  in  sacred  art  embellishments  suited 
to  the  taste  and  wealth  of  our  time. 

St.  Thomas's  Church  has  two  grand 
pictures  in  the  semi-octagonal  apse.  The 
theme  of  these  is  the  ** Resurrection." 
On  the  left  is  a  view  of  the  hill-side 
sepulchre,  with  an  angel  sitting  on  the 
empty  tomb,  beneath  which  two  sleeping 
soldiers  are  lying  on  the  ground.  At 
the  right  stands  the  risen  Saviour — a 
grand  figure  clad  in  a  light  red  robe  and 
a  white  tunic,  the  hair  and  beards  being 
quite  light  and  of  a  brownish  color. 
Christ  has  a  noble  face,  looking  tender- 
ly at  the  kneeling  Mary,  though  gently 
repelling  her  with  a  gesture  which  seems 
to  say,  **  Touch  Me  not,  for  I  have  not 
yet  ascended."  The  opposite  side  is 
occupied  with  the  visit  of  the  Marys 
to  the  sepulchre,  which  is  still  guarded 
by  two  angels.  These  works  are  remark- 
able for  the  same  brilliant  coloring  in 
peculiar  and  quaint  tones. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  Mr.  Lafarge  is  now  at 
w^ork  on  the  largest  subject  ever  painted 
by  him,  and  the  very  largest  ever  at- 
tempted in  any  Protestant  church.  The 
whole  of  the  chancel  end  of  the  church 
is  being  covered  with  a  single  grand 
representation  of  that  event  in  honor  of 
which  the  church  is  named.  To  describe 
it  in  the  artist's  words:  *'The  figure  of 
Christ  is  seen  in  the  clouds,  surrounded 
by  a  gloria  of  cherub-heads.  Outside  of 
this  are  two  arcs  formed  by  kneeling 
and  adoring  angels.  Below,  on  the 
earth,  is  the  company  of  Apostles  and 
women  looking  upward.  The  sky  is 
full  of  radiance,  and  there  stretches  out 


into  the  distance  a  landscape  with  hills 
and  a  gleam  of  water."  The  canvas  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  twenty-eight  by  thirty 
feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  frame  of 
plaster  in  relief,  describing  an  arch  at 
the  top  and  extending  down  the  sides. 
The  lower  work  of  the  chancel,  below 
the  picture,  is  to  be  sumptuously  en- 
riched in  marbles  and  mosaics.  Our  il- 
lustration is  from  the  artist's  cartoon,  as 
the  work  is  but  partly  finished. 

Alluding  again  to  church  windows,  it 
may  be  said  that  much  of  our  finest 
work  is  done  at  home,  although  some  is 
still  imported.  The  company  over  which 
Mr.  Lafarge  was  president,  and  the  Tif- 
fany Company,  and  several  individual 
artists,  have  done  first-class  work  both 
in  glass  and  designing.  For  pure  coloring, 
new  tints,  compound  effects,  rich  solidity, 
and  delicate,  though  permanent  shades, 
as  well  as  brilliant,  glowing  lights,  our 
glass  is  equal  to  any  imported.  Be- 
tween our  best  architects,  who  design 
for  themselves,  and  our  best  artists,  we 
can  produce  the  largest  and  finest  win- 
dows that  even  the  high  art  of  the  time 
demands. 

Frederick  Crowninshield,  originally 
from  Boston,  is  one  of  our  leading  mas- 
ters in  glass  art-work,  on  which  he 
brings  to  bear  the  finest  taste  and  most 
delicate  invention.  He  has  wrought  for 
public  and  private  orders  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  in  glass  that  our 
country  has  seen,  remarkable  alike  for 
delicacy  of  colors  and  elaborate  design. 
The  Dr.  Gallaudet  memorial  window  in 
the  Central  Congregational  Church  at 
Hartford  displays  one  of  his  Christ- 
ideals.  The  Saviour  is  portrayed  heal- 
ing the  sick.  A  simple  group  presents 
the  theme,  as  the  Great  Physician  ten- 
derly lifts  the  sick  man  into  strength 
and  joy.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  about 
four  feet  high.  A  rich  landscape  beauti- 
fies the  scene.  The  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Providence  has  his  ** Christ"  and 
**St.  John,"  and  one  of  the  memorial 
windows  in  Trinity  Church  at  Boston 
was  designed  by  this  young  artist. 

Even  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country  is  gradually  becoming  independ- 
ent of  European  art.  Some  of  the  most 
accomplished  ecclesiastical  painters  and 
sculptors  have  come  to  us,  and  are  now 
Americans.       The    most    distinguished 
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THE   ASCENSION. 


(John  Lofarge.) 


painter  in  origfinal  work  in  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  style  is  William  Lamprecht, 
now  residing  at  Brooklyn.  He  has  been 
over  twenty  years  in  our  country  and  is 
a  naturalized  citizen.  No  ascetic  monk 
is  he,  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  the  clois- 
ter or  the  cell,  as  we  might  infer  from 
his  refined  and  delicate  work,  which  is 


like  Angelico's.  He  is  a  stalwart  artist, 
ready  to  design  in  art-expression  any  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  and  then  to 
climb  high  scaffolds  and  paint  the  con- 
ceptions on  cathedral  walls. 

He  has  done  most  of  the  important 
original  work  for  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States.    Born  at  Altschen- 
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bach  in  BaTaria,  in  1840,  he  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  Munich,  and 
some  of  his  sketches  were  bought  by  the 
Academy.  A  medal  of  honor  and  first 
prize  for  historical  composition  gave  him 
high  rank  in  a  city  where  such  things 
mean  somethiDg.  In  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  at  New  York,  he  painted 
the  ** stations"  on  the  walls,  the  finest 
in  the  land.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Found- 
ling Asylum  on  Sixtieth  street  is  his 
colossal  work,  **  The  Glorification  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament."  In  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  is  **  The  Tri- 
umph of  the  Church,"  and  in  a  convent 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  is  **  The  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus."  In  all  of  these  our 
Lord  is  the  chief  figure.  Lamprecht  is 
now  painting  a  series  of  sixteen  pictures 
in  the  side  arcades  of  the  roof  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Agnes  at  Brooklyn,  illus- 
trating the  *'  Rosary." 

Our  illustration,  from  one  of  his  orig- 
inal designs,  embodies  in  one  picture 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christ- 
ideal  in  Roman  Catholic  art.  The  scene 
represents  the  vision  of  the  Blessed  Mar- 
garet Mary  Alacoque  of  the  sacred  heart 
of  Jesus,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  new 
adoration  of  the  **  sacred  heart."  It  is 
needless  to  remark  that  it  represents  a 
fine,  graceful  figure,  and  a  refined  and 
loving  face,  in  the  best  manner. 

In  the  art  of  sculpture  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  leading  master,  for  home 
work,  is  Joseph  Sibbel  of  New  York. 
He  was  bom  in  Germany,  and  has  been 
in  our  country  some  years.  His  art,  of 
course,  includes  modeling  in  clay  and 
in  plaster,  as  well  as  sculpture,  and  he 
has  executed  some  admirable  work.  His 
seven  great  alto-rilievos — 6  by  14  feet — 
for  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Joseph  at 
Hartford,  represent  the  Prophecy,  the 
Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  Entombment,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  the  Ascension.  In  the  last 
three,  noble  types  of  the  Saviour  are  pre- 
sented on  the  largest  scale  in  plaster  yet 
attempted  here. 

Mr.  Sibbel  wrought  a  few  years  ago  a 
very  fine  full  statue  of  Christ,  dignified, 
attractive  and  tender. 

The  clerical  profession  has  not  lost 
the  artistic  spirit  entirely,  even  in  the 
Protestant  Church  and  in  America.  An- 
cient Italian  art  had  its  Angelico  and  Bar- 


tolommeo,  and  many  others,  and  in  our 
Episcopal    Church   we  have  an  artist. 
Father  Henry  Darby,  who  is  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
Johannes  A.  Oertel,  who  is  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Sewanee,  Ten- 
nessee, is  an  artist  of  the  first  class.     At 
Glen  Cove,  L.I.,  where  he  was  once  a 
rector,  is  his  very  fine  altar-piece,  pre- 
senting the  **  Visit  of  the  Three  Kings  " 
to  the  infant  King  of  the  Jews.      In 
the  Church   of   the  Heavenly   "Rest  on 
Fifth  Avenue  is   a  very  large    figure 
nearly  eight  feet  high,   of  ''Our  High 
Priest.''      Christ  is   clad  in   the  sacer- 
dotal robes  of    the  Jewish  priesthood* 
He  bears  a  censer,  and  wears  the  priest- 


TBK  VISION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 
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ly  crown.  The  figure  is  very  imposing, 
and  the  face  is  glorious  with  a  royal  and 
sacred  beauty,  serene  and  heavenly.  The 
hair  is  bushy,  in  fine  and  slightly  curling 
locks  of  light  hue,  and  almost  radiating 
around  the  head.  The  light  beard  is  full 
and  flowing.  This  presentment  of  an 
extraordinary  ideal  was  painted  in  1870 ; 
it  is  a  subject  rarely  chosen,  even  in 
European  art. 

As  it  is  beginning  to  be  the  Episcopal 
fashion  now  to  call  clergymen  **  Father," 
we  may  mention  that  Father  Oertel  was 
bom,  not  at  Florence  or  Fiesole,  but  at 
Furth,  near  quaint,  mysterious  Nurem- 
burg,  in  1823.  He  studied  art  there  and 
at  Munich,  but  came  to  this  country  in 
1848 ;  and  is  now  an  American  by  law,  as 
well  as  by  preference  of  abode. 

He  painted  also  the  **  Journey  to  Em- 
maus,"  which  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock  of  Westerly,  R.  I.  Although  many 
years  in  the  ministry,  he  still  finds  time 
to  paint,  and  has  just  finished  a  large 
picture  of  "Our  Saviour"  for  an  Ohio 
church.  If  the  poet  paints  with  words, 
there  is  something  ideal  in  a  minister  of 
Christ  who  can  not  only  picture  the 
Redeemer  with  words,  but  paint  the 
human  semblance  of  Him,  and  thus  aid 
faith  by  sight. 

In  the  parlor  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Brooklyn  is  a 
profile  picture  of  Christ,  by  John  H. 
Littlefield,  who  was  once  a  student  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  painted  his  por- 
trait. The  profile,  even  in  accordance 
with  accepted  ideals,  is  always  unsatis- 
factory. We  do  not  like  to  see  our  dear 
ones  looking  away  from  us,  much  more 
should  we  dislike  to  see  turned  aside  the 
face  of  One  who  loved  all  men. 

While  we  have  not  a  thousand  years 
of  achievement  or  even  of  effort  to  boast 
of,  we  have  fairly  tried  almost  every 
branch   and   variety  of   art,    and  have 


done  creditable  work  in  all  departments. 
It  is  something  to  have  in  a  measure 
turned  the  tide  of  favor  from  the  ancient 
and  the  foreign  toward  the  new  anb  the 
native  production,  and  to  feel  hopeful 
that  we  can  supply  all  demands. 

If  American  artists  will  learn  from 
the  experiences  of  the  pastj  they  will 
give  more  thought  to  the  Christ-ideal  as 
an  inspiration.  Not  devoting  themselves 
to  theological  or  ecclesiastical  themes 
merely,  still  less  to  the  copying  of  the 
old  masters,  except  for  study ;  but  with 
sincere  spirit  endeavoring  to  depict  the 
great  conception  of  the  ideal  man  ex- 
alted with  the  divine  thought.  To  im- 
age the  Son  of  Gkni,  not  in  Godhood, 
which  man  cannot  picture,  but  in  man- 
hood, noble,  dignified,  chaste,  loving, 
sympathetic,  self-sacrificing,  heroic,  wise, 
majestic,  worshipful; — who  can  picture 
all  these  attributes  in  one  ideal  ?  Yet 
more  than  all  this.  He  was.  A  vast  field 
of  effort  awaits  the  Christian  painter. 
With  our  freedom  from  trammel  or  tra- 
dition, with  our  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest,  American  art  should 
rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest 
theme  that  ever  invited  the  imagination, 
the  Christ  of  God. 

Something  has  been  done  by  individual 
work,  but  sacred  art  as  a  study  has  no 
school  here.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  recog- 
nized by  our  art  teachers.  A  grand  oppor- 
tunity awaits  our  highest  talent,  to  raise 
the  tone  of  our  art,  by  applying  it  where 
study  is  required,  and  not  merely  imita- 
tion. There  is  no  danger  of  the  field 
being  overcrowded.  Dr.  Holland  has 
truly  said : 

•    *    ♦    •    Artiste  are  few, 
Teachers  are  thousands  and  the  worid  is  large. 
Artiste  are  nearest  Qod  ;  into  their  souls 
He  breathes  his  life,  and  from  their  hands  it  oomes 
In  fair  articulate  forms  to  bless  the  world. 
And  yet,  these  forms  may  never  bless  the  worid. 
Except  ite  teachers  take  them  in  their  hands 
And  give  each  man  his  portion. 
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A  STREET  IN  OLD  NEW  ORLEANS. 

BT   CHARLES   OAYARR^. 


Sixty  years  ago  Orleans  Street,  now  so 
dull  and  dilapidated,  was  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  Crescent  City,  from  Royal  to  Ram- 
part. At  the  corner  of  Bourbon,  where  at 
present  is  Faranta's  popular  dime  exhibi- 
tion, there  stood  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing containing  a  fine  hall  appropriated  to 
quadroon  balls.  Next  to  it  was  the  Or- 
leans Theatre,  a  good-looking  edifice  with 
an  arcade.  Next  adjacent  and  in  line 
^with  the  theatre,  was  a  building  which 
contained  a  magnificent  ball-room  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  elite  of  the  white 
population.  The  ball  room,  supper  room 
and  appurtenances  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  second  story.  Below  were  spacious 
and  luxurious  saloons,  where  flourished 
i^ithout  the  least  concealment,  neither 
prohibited  by  law  nor  obnoxious  to  pub- 
lic sentiment,  a  gambling  establishment 
of  the  most  aristocratic  composition  as  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  frequented.  Al- 
though it  was  nominally  public,  yet,  as 
a  general  rule,  no  one  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  blue-blood  society  of  that  epoch 
would  have  dared  to  present  himself 
■within  its  refined  precincts.  This  whole 
building  is  now  tenanted  by  colored  nuns, 
who  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  their 
secluded  piety  was  preceded  therein  by 
so  much  of  the  world^s  profanity. 

Next  to  this  building  there  was  another 
in  the  same  row  and  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Royal  Street,  where  all  sorts  of 
refreshments,  with  billiards  and  other 
alluring  entertainments,  were  provided. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  from 
Royal  to  Bourbon,  there  was  a  block  of 
two-story  brick  houses,  bringing  high 
rents,  and  putting  on  a  most  thriving  ap- 
pearance ;  wherein  congregated  for  vari- 
ous purposes  a  gay  and  pleasure-loving 
crowd.  On  both  sides  of  the  street  there 
flashed  along  at  night  a  brilliant  illu- 
mination from  those  tenements.  From 
Bourbon  to  Rampart  there  were  humble 
structures,  generally  of  only  one  story, 
but  occupied  as  residences  by  people  who 
were  all  cheerfully  inclined,  being  in  easy 
circumstances  from  various  causes,  and 


in  one  way  or  another  connected  with 
the  establ^hments  of  recreation  which 
we  have  mentioned. 

Orleans  Street  was  but  a  short  one, 
closed  at  one  end  by  Congo  Square,  where 
on  Sundays,  from  sun-down  to  nine 
o'clock,  were  heard  continual  sounds 
of  boisterous  African  revelry,  and  where 
there  was  offered,  at  least  for  negroes, 
the  delicious  excitement  of  the  Bamboula 
and  other  dances  more  lascivious  than 
graceful.  At  the  other  end,  toward  the 
river,  this  avenue  of  feverish  and  blood- 
stirring  amusements  terminated  in  meet- 
ing the  austere  and  massive  Spanish 
structure  of  the  Cathedral.  For  those 
who  relish  the  occasional  juxtaposition 
of  antagonisms  of  which  this  odd  and 
sneering  world  frequently  presents  the 
spectacle,  we  will  mention  that,  on  Sun- 
days, the  striking  of  the  vesper  hour  by 
the  clock  of  the  Cathedral  was  the  signal 
at  which  there  began  to  sweep  far  and 
wide  on  the  evening  breeze  the  wild  dis- 
sonance of  the  banjo  and  the  drum  on 
Congo  Square. 

We  need  not  say  that  Orleans  Street 
was  always  alive,  day  and  night,  with 
numerous  visitors  on  foot  or  in  carriages, 
for  it  was  made  up  of  an  agglomeration 
of  temples  of  pleasure  that  had  many 
votaries.  Close  to  the  Cathedral,  the 
present  court-room  of  the  Recorder  of 
the  Second  District  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  police,  then  uniformed  like  soldiers 
and  armed  with  muskets  bristling  with 
bayonets.  These  bright-looking  weapons 
were  the  tapestry  that  ornamented  the 
walls  of  the  Police  Hall,  and  inspired  a 
salutary  respect  for  law  and  order.  Thus 
the  institutions  of  reliscion,  the  warning 
evidences  of  civic  power,  and  the  seduct- 
ive allurements  of  pleasure  and  folly, 
were  in  close  proximity. 

The  Orleans  Theatre,  and  in  immediate 
contiguity  to  it,  the  elegant  gambling 
institution  we  have  mentioned,  were  both 
conducted  by  a  Mr.  John  Davis,  who  had 
come  to  New  Orleans,  we  believe,  with 
the  Sto.  Domingo  ej^^f^R^U^^ggt 
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the  year  1809.  He  was  a  widower  and 
had  but  one  son,  who,  many  years  after- 
ward, succeeded  him  as  manager  of  the 
same  theatre,  in  which  enterprise  he  was 
eminently  successful.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Orleans,  then  at  the 
comer  of  Hospital  Street  and  St.  Claude, 
but  now  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

The  theatre,  also  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, was  a  handsome  building,  well 
constructed  for  its  purposes  and  large 
enough  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the 
community  at  the  time.  Between  the 
orchestra  and  the  pit  there  were  several 
rows  of  comfortable  seats,  most  of  which 
were  secured  for  the  year  by  subscribers. 
There  ran  from  the  front  of  the  stage 
along  the  pit  on  both  sides,  a  row  of  boxes 
called  baignoireSy  and  mostly  occupied 
by  ladies  of  the  middle-class,  who  came 
in  their  every-day  dress — en  n^gligL 
In  the  first  tier  above,  called  les  prem- 
iereSy  most  of  the  boxes  were  taken 
by  the  year,  so  that  the  audience  there 
was  generally  the  same,  and  looked 
like  a  family  meeting.  The  ladies  al- 
ways attended  in  full  dress,  and  were 
conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  their  graces- 
and  taste.  If  not  familiarly  acquainted, 
at  least  everybody  knew  who  everybody 
else  was  that  happened  to  be  present, 
save  when  a  subscriber  occasionally  fa- 
vored some  friends  with  his  tickets,  or 
permitted  the  manager  to  dispose  of  them 
for  the  use  of  strangers.  But  with  these 
rare  exceptions,  the  same  well-known 
faces  were  ever  present.  It  was  a  social 
gathering  as  if  in  a  private  saloon.  The 
boxes  were  built  so  low  as  to  permit  per- 
sons standing  behind  them  to  see  the 
stage,  and  on  some  occasions  of  unusual 
interest,  such  spectators  formed  a  deep 
line  looking  over  one  another's  shoul- 
ders. In  front  of  these  boxes  there  ran 
a  balcony  where  gentlemen  and  ladies 
could  secure  single  seats. 

Above,  les  secondes  (second  tier)  were 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  elite  of  the 
free  colored  population  of  both  sexes, 
who,  well  dressed  and  well  behaved,  at- 
tended numerously,  and  some  of  the 
women  rivaled  in  beauty,  richness  of 
dress  and  freshness  of  complexion,  the 
Caucasian  ladies  below.  The  troisiemes 
(third  tier)  were  for  the  lower  class — 
the  small  fry  of  the  dusky  population. 
The  place  they  occupied  was  close  to  the 


roof,  and  was  called  le  Paradis^  probably 
from  its  elevation,  which  brought  it 
nearer  to  heaven.  Others  called  it  le 
poulailler,  or  *'  chicken  coop,"  and  when 
those  spectators  of  the  lowest  degree  be- 
came too  demonstrative,  an  imperative 
voice  was  heard  in  the  pit  exclaiming: 
Silence  au  poulailler.  Nearest  to  the 
stage,  on  both  sides,  there  were  some 
latticed  boxes  for  those  who  wished  to 
be  present  without  being  seen.  In  a 
spacious  room  inside  of  the  theatre  a 
bar  was  kept  for  refreshments. 

In  making  mention  of  the  balcony,  run- 
ning, as  previously  stated,  along  the  first 
tier  of  boxes,  we  are  reminded  of  an  in- 
cident which  might  serve  to  show  that 
the  custom  of  giving  way  to  ladies  every- 
where, and  especially  in  the  street-cars 
of  to-day,  as  a  privilege  due  to  their  sex, 
is  of  ancient  date  in  New  Orleans.  More 
than  half  a  century  ago,  there  came  to 
the  city  a  distinguished  exile,  the  Count 
de  Montezuma,  a  descendant  of  the  im- 
perial Aztec  family  of  Mexico,  a  grandee 
of  Spain,  and  ex-mayor  or  governor  of 
Mad[rid.  He  seemed  disposed  to  settle 
here,  and  although  apparently  sixty-five 
years  old,  passed  his  time  in  waiting  on 
the  ladies  and  regularly  attending  the 
Orleans  Theatre,  where  he  had  secured  a 
prominent  seat  in  the  gallery  which  we 
have  described.  One  night,  before  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  usages 
prevailing  here,  he  was  occupying  his 
place  as  usual.  The  house  was  crowded, 
and  that  part  of  the  gallery  or  balcony 
where  Montezuma  sat  was  packed  full  of 
ladies.  He  was  the  only  representative 
of  the  bearded  sex  among  them.  The 
performance  had  begun,  when  a  lady 
presented  herself  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery,  cast  a  disappointed  glance  at  its 
well-filled  seats,  and  prepared  to  retire. 
But  the  occupants  of  the  pit  clamored 
loudly :  ''  Place  aux  Dartiea  !  Place  aux 
Dames  I "  The  looks,  the  gesticulations 
and  vociferations  were  clearly  addressed 
to  the  Count.  He  was  soon  aware  of  it, 
and  appeared  completely  bewildered, 
being  evidently  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  all  this  uproar  meant.  A  gentle- 
man in  a  box  back  of  him  leaned  for- 
ward and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
old  Spaniard,  probably  informing  him 
of  a  usage  here  which  does  not  prevail 
in  Europe.  Count  Montezuma  no  longer 
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hesitated ;  he  gracefully  invited  the  lady 
to  his  seat,  bowed  to  the  pit,  who  enthu- 
siastically applauded,  and  retreated  to  a 
side  box,  where  he  met  ^ome  friends. 
We  regret  to  relate  that  this  Spanish 
nobleman,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  which  did  not  prevent  his  heart 
from  remaining  young,  fell  so  deeply  in 
love  with  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
Louisiana,  that,  on  his  suit  being  re- 
jected, he  committed  suicide.  It  is  an 
episode  of  social  life  which  might  be 
-worked  into  a  sensational  tale.  *'The 
Tragic  Death  of  the  Last  Montezuma " 
might  prove  an  attractive  title. 

In  those  days  the  New  Orleans  Thea- 
tre was  open  almost  the  whole  year 
round  without  interruption.  There  was 
but  a  short  vacation  for  the  actors  and 
actresses,  except  when  the  city  was  too 
seriously  afflicted  with  the  yellow  fever. 
The  company  remained  the  same  for 
years.  There  were  very  few  changes, 
indeed,  in  its  composition,  and  if  any,  at 
distant  intervals.  There  was  a  sort  of 
intimacy  between  the  public  and  the 
company,  the  result  of  long  friendly  ac- 
quaintance. Many  of  these  artists  be- 
came so  accustomed  to  the  climate,  the 
usages  and  the  ways  of  living  here,  that 
they  never  went  back  to  France,  set- 
tling permanently  in  New  Orleans  and 
dying  in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
One  of  them  named  Daudet  was  the 
editor  of  d  witty  French  paper. 

In  the  Salle  (T  Orleans  (the  Orleans 
Hall)  a  magnificent  series  of  what  were 
called  '* Society  Balls''  used  to  be  given 
during  the  winter  season,  each  sub- 
scriber being  rated  at  $50  for  six  balls. 
A  select  committee  decided  on  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  permission  to  sub- 
scribe. Every  applicant,  if  not  well 
known,  had  to  pass  through  a  secret 
process  of  investigation  as  to  character 
and  social  position.  The  dancing,  in- 
terrupted by  a  sumptuous  supper  at  mid- 
night, was  continued  almost  until  day- 
break. Then,  early  in  the  morning  on 
such  occasions,  many  of  the  fashion- 
able youngsters  of  the  epoch  might  be 
seen  wending  their  way  by  the  Cathe- 
dral and  along  Jackson  Square  in  St. 
Anne  street  to  the  neighboring  French 
Market,  all  bent  upon  invigorating 
themselves  with  most  delicious  coffee. 
The  beverage  was  served  in  the  whitest 


and  cleanest  cups  imaginable,  handed 
over  to  the  revelers  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  kindliest  patronizing  smiles 
by  such  neat  ebony  old  women  as 
would  be  real  phenomena,  take  them 
all  in  all,  if  they  should  appear  in  these 
days  of  progressive  coarseness  and  dig- 
nified indifference  to  please,  arising  from 
the  apprehension  that  courtesy  may  be 
construed  into  servility.  Then,  what  a 
cheerful  and  spirited  colloquy  used  to 
ensue  between  the  white  youngsters  and 
the  black  dames  of  the  market,  in  that 
Creole  dialect  which  has  such  an  indefin- 
able charm  for  those  who  are  familiar 
with  it  from  the  cradle,  and  the  meaning 
of  which  we  vainly  strive  to  give  in  the 
stiff  phrases  of  a  ripe  and  polished  lan- 
guage! What  hearty  laughtei,  peculiar 
to  the  daughters  of  Africa  whose  blood 
had  been  mellowed  through  several  gen- 
erations in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a 
colonial  Caucasian  home! 

*  Aunty,  give  me  such  coffee  as  will 
keep  me  up  the  whole  day,  for  I  cannot 
go  to  bed  before  night."' 

**  Oui,  mo  pitit;  here  it  is,  boiling 
hot  and  smelling  sweet." 

** Thank  you;  it  is  fine,  very  fine.  It 
makes  my  blood  run  faster  as  I  drink." 

'  *  Of  course,  my  son ;  there  is  no  coffee 
like  mine.  Sip  it  slowly,  and  see  how 
nice  it  tastes.  How  pretty  is  that  shirt 
frill  in  your  bosom !  And  that  diamond ! 
Ma!  how  it  sparkles!  Nicely-fitting 
coat,  too !  That's  Legoaster's  cut ;  I  can 
tell  it  at  once.  How  handsome  you 
look !  How  many  hearts  did  you  break 
last  night  at  the  ball,  eh?  " 

"  Just  as  many,  Aunty,  as  you  break 
eggs  for  an  omelet." 

The  old  dame  laughs  with  explosive 
glee  that  shakes  her  sides  and  reveals, 
notwithstanding  her  age,  a  row  of  nat- 
ural teeth  as  white  as  pearls.  **  Ha !  ha! 
Always  the  same  ...  as  sprightly  as 
a  kitten.  Mo  pas  menti  ;  Mo  pas^latt^ 
txms.  You  are  handsome,  my  child, 
but  not  so  handsome  as  your  father  that 
has  been  dead  so  long.  Oh,  no!  no! 
As  to  your  grandfather,  you  do  n't  be- 
gin to  come  up  to  him,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  Bless  me !  " — with  a  slightly  con- 
temptuous tone — "  there  is  nobody  like 
him  now  in  all  this  big  town.  He  was 
something  to  look  at  when  he  picked  his 
way  across  the  street.     Ah,  me !  ah,  me ! 
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Shoes  as  black  as  my  skin  and  as  pol- 
ished as  a  mirror,  buckles  shining  on 
the  tops  of  them  and  at  the  knees,  silk 
stockings,  blue  velvet  coat,  sword  dan- 
gling by  his  side,  gold-headed  cane  in 
hand,  and  cocked  hat  on  his  powdered 
hair!  Oh!  that  is  something  which 
saddens  my  old  heart  when  I  think  of 
it.  But  no  matter  ...  be  cheerful  and 
go  to  your  business  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  look 
here  I  .  .  .  Do  n't  you  forget  to  come  back 
again  next  ball."  Then  she  would  take 
the  empty  cup  returned  to  her,  pour  hot 
water  upon  it,  and  carefully  wipe  it 
with  a  snow-white  napkin,  muttering  to 
herself,  while  slightly  moving  her  cor- 
pulent body  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum : 
*'Ah!  Out,  tout  est  chang^ !  Bien 
change  f^ 

Those  *'  Society  Balls  "  were  conducted 
with  great  propriety  and  reserve.  The 
claim  of  every  person  of  both  sexes  to  be 
admitted  having  been  previously  deter- 
mined by  the  responsible  and  trusty 
committee,  there  was  a  sort  of  temporary 
and  conventional  equality  on  the  terpsi- 
chorean  floor  ;  and  therefore  every  gen- 
tleman had  the  privilege  to  invite  a  lady, 
without  the  formality  of  an  introduction, 
to  figure  in  the  dance  as  his  partner. 
After  it  was  over,  he  escorted  her  back 
respectfully  to  her  seat,  without  presum- 
ing, if  unknown  and  not  duly  presented, 
to  remain  standing  before  her,  or  to  sit 
by  her  side,  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion, or  prolong  the  accidental  acquaint- 
ance. During  the  intervals  of  dancing, 
the  gentlemen  walked  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  rows  of  ladies  that  densely 
lined  the  hall,  some  merely  bowing,  as 
they  passed,  to  those  whom  they  knew, 
and  others  stopping  to  converse.  No 
woman,  married  or  single,  joined  in  this 
promenading  with  a  male  companion  as 
is  the  custom  in  these  present  days,  and 
the  eye  of  a  lynx  could  not  have  detected 
the  slightest  flirtation.  The  word  itself 
was  not  known,  for  the  thing  it  means 
is  for  Louisiana  a  modern  invention 
which  had  not  then  been  patented  and 
brought  out  for  public  use.  In  fact, 
this  peculiar  pastime  would  have  been 
impossible  to  attempt  ;  it  would  have 
produced  a  social  earthquake. 

Mammas,  while  their  daughters  were 
dancing,  kept  a  steady  eye  on  them  ; 
every  look,  every  motion  was  noticed, 


and  even  every  word  shrewdly  guessed 
at.  It  was  very  rare  to  see  a  married 
woman  over-ornamented  but  scantily 
dressed,  making  an  exaggerated  display 
of  jewelry  an&  of  physical  charms.  As 
to  girls,  their  attire  was  modest,  but 
elegant  in  its  simplicity  ;  they  wore 
more  flowers  than  precious  stones.  They 
were  not  so  demonstrative  in  manner,  so 
free  of  speech,  so  independent  in  opinion 
as  those  of  their  sisters  who  have  the 
good-luck  of  living  under  the  improved 
condition  of  enfranchisement  at  which 
their  sex  has  arrived.  They  had  not  been 
taught  to  think  and  to  act  for  them- 
selves ;  they  were  accustomed  to  the 
yoke  of  autocratic  rules  of  behavior  ; 
their  parents  kept  them  in  leading 
strings,  until  those  strings  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  hand  of  a  husband  who  as- 
sumed all  further  responsibility.  They 
were  the  slaves  of  the  maternal  apron. 
There  has  since  been  in  this  matter  a  revo- 
lutionary transformation.  But  the  ques- 
tion perhaps  remains  still  open,  whether 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  Moli^re's  Ag- 
nes, whose  excessive  innocence  believed 
that  the  ear  is  gifted  with  a  faculty  which 
it  does  not  possess,  rather  than  to  the 
erudite  pupil  of  a  George  Sand  and  a 
George  Eliot.  We  decide  not,  but  we 
suggest  that  there  might  be  a  just  com- 
promise between  the  two  extremes  :  a 
medium  that  would  be  very  pleasing. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  in  the 
adjoining  theatre  the  people  of  the  Old 
Regime  were  equally  observant  of  what 
they  considered  at  the  time  as  the  un- 
questionable proprieties.  The  pieces  gen- 
erally represented  on  the  stage  at  that 
epoch  contained  only  a  mild  type  of 
moral  infirmity,  if  any  at  all.  They  were 
such  as :  **  Joseph  Vendu  par  ses  Freres," 
*' Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,"  **  Jean  de 
Paris,"  "  La  Pie  Voleuse,"  **Le  Pied  de 
Mouton,"  and  the  like,  or  occasionally 
one  of  the  classic  tragedies  of  Corneille, 
Racine  or  Voltaire,  all  of  which  perform- 
ances were  free  from  brimstone  and  other 
volcanic  substance,  and  not  replete  with 
those  spicy  condiments  of  the  infierno 
which  the  demon  lays  so  frequently  in 
our  path.  If  any  trespass  in  the  shape 
of  a  frisky  vaudeville  or  the  like  jeu 
d  ^esprtty  happened  to  be  made  upon  the 
rules  of  established  decency,  at  once 
Pater  Familias  grumbled,  and  the  inno- 
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vation  was  barely  tolerated,  or  was  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits.  The  exhi- 
bition of  such  compositions  as  ^^  La  Fille 
de  Madame  Angot,"  **  La  Belle  Hel^ne," 
**  Les  Cloches  de  Comeville,"  etc.,  would 
have  been  an  absolute  impossibility. 

Li  the  vast  apartments  below  the  ball- 
room was  the  gambling  establishment. 
The  stage,  the  ball-room  and  the  gam- 
bling establishment  were  a  trilogy  under 
one  management  and  a  common  roof, 
and  equally  open  to  the  public  gaze. 
Card  playing,  however,  was  in  more  pri- 
vate rooms  and  reserved  for  the  cream 
of  the  cream.  The  roulette,  the  loto  and 
other  games  were  as  accessible  as  the 
public  square  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
establishment  answered  the  purposes  of 
a  modern  club,  but  on  a  less  restricted 
scale.  Some  played,  others  merely  looked 
on  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  soberly  went 
to  bed.  They  had  spent  their  evening; 
their  object  was  attained,  and  they  retired 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  the  world. 
Planters  and  commission  merchants  con- 
gregated there  to  converse  and  greet  one 
another,  as  they  did  in  recent  years  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  was 
the  company  without  exception.  There 
was,  however,  no  loss  of  character  or 
credit  incurred  by  being  seen  in  this 
favorite  place  of  general  resort.  Al- 
though it  was  public,  yet  no  one  below 
a  certain  social  status  would  have  vent- 
ured to  present  himself,  and  therefore 
the  company  was  comparatively  select. 
There  was  no  professional  cheating; 
fair  play  was  the  motto.  A  great  deal 
of  money  was  staked,  won,  or  lost,  of 
course;  but  strange  to  say,  it  seemed 
that  those  who  lost  could  afford  it,  and 
were  prudent  enough  not  to  go  too  far ; 
for  we  do  not  remember  having  heard  of 
any  catastrophe  resulting  from  yielding 
to  the  temptations  of  the  dangerous  pas- 
time. 

The  tutelar  deity  of  this  temple  of  good 
or  bad  luck  was  a  Frenchman  who,  not- 
withstanding his  English  name,  John 
Davis,  knew  only  his  native  language. 
He  was  phlegmatically  courteous,  and  ap- 
parently not  susceptible  of  excitement 
under  any  circumstances.  He  talked  very 
little,  either  because  his  temperament 
happened  to  be  somewhat  taciturn,  or  be- 
cause he  always  had  between  his  lips  one 


of  the  very  best  cigars.  During  many 
years  John  Davis  was  an  institution,  and 
a  popular  one  too,  in  New  Orleans  He 
kept  an  open  table  largely  attended  by 
numerous  guests  from  the  city  and  the 
country  parishes.  He  had  the  best  cook, 
the  best  wines,  and  the  best  delicacies  in 
the  market.  He  was  generous  in  his 
charitable  contributions  when  called  up- 
on for  assistance.  How  could  he  then  be 
otherwise  than  an  important  personage? 
Was  he  not  a  mighty  caterer  for  the  gra- 
tification of  almost  irresistible  instincts 
in  human  nature? 

Around  the  roulette  table  there  might 
occasionally  be  seen  assembled  men  of 
the  highest  character,  of  unblemished 
reputation,  of  unquestionable  honor  and 
integrity,  men  who  would  have  stripped 
themselves  of  their  last  vestment  rather 
than  go  into  bankruptcy,  men  whose 
mere  verbal  promise  to  pay  was  as  good 
as  a  sealed  bond  resting  on  a  mortgage 
deed  before  a  notary.  If  one  found  him- 
self unprovided  with  money  to  hazard  on 
the  rotige  et  noir^  or  discovered  that  he 
had  exhausted  all  he  carried  in  his  purse, 
it  was:  ** Hello!  Davis.  Lend  me  a  few 
hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars,"  and  if 
the  applicant  was  anybody  of  fair  repute 
the  sum  desired  was  instantly  forthcom- 
ing. We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
such  confidence  would  be  judicious  to- 
day. 

Let  not  our  ancestors  be  too  hastily  sen- 
tenced to  the  pillory  of  public  reproba- 
tion. Their  wiore«  were  in  accordance  with 
the  tempora  in  which  they  lived.  They 
had  no  idea  of  the  degradation  which  such 
practices  would  entail  upon  them  if 
looked  at  from  the  higher  moral  stand- 
point we  claim  to  occupy.  It  was  even 
de  bon  ton  to  say :  *  *  I  have  just  lost  $1,000 
at  Davis's."  It  showed  a  highbred  in- 
difference to  the  vile  metal.  It  gave  a 
certain  relief,  it  was  a  set-off,  a  cachet 
of  gentility.  There  is  always  room  for 
doubt  about  a  sin  when  its  sinfulness  is 
not  perceived  by  the  sinner.  Euripides, 
the  tragic  poet  of  Greece,  one  day  meet- 
ing Lais,  the  celebrated  courtesan,  re- 
proached her  with  the  infamy  of  her  pro- 
fession. She  smiled  and  answered :  **  Is 
it  infamous  to  do  what  one  thinks  free 
from  infamy?  "  This,  though  not  sound 
logic,  was  embarrassing  to  Euripides,  for 
she  quoted  one  of  his  own  verses.        , 
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For  the  police  of  his  estahlishment  and 
to  maintain  its  peace  against  such  people 
of  violent  temper  as  might  be  disposed  to 
break  it,  John  Davis  ostentatiously  kept  in 
his  employment  two  men  professionally 
courageous  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  all 
weapons.  They  were  called  Davis's  bull- 
dogs. One  of  them  was  named  Sterlain. 
He  was  a  renowned  duellist  and  had 
killed  several  men.  But  such  as  he  meet 
their  fate  sooner  or  later,  and  from  the 
most  unexpected  quarter.  After  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  from  Louisiana  in 
1815,  a  grand  banquet  was  given  to  cele- 
brate the  event.  At  the  table  in  front 
of  the  redoubtable  Sterlain,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Governor  Claiborne,  named 
Bosque,  was  seated.  He  was  a  mere 
youth,  of  very  quiet  and  modest  habits, 
but  he  had  fought  bravely  under  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  the  defense  of  his  coun- 
try. At  the  dinner  he  happened  to 
make  some  assertion  about  the  battle 
of  the  8th  of  January.  Sterlain  rud?ly 
gave  him  the  lie.  Instantly  the  youth 
flung  a  bottle  at  the  head  of  the  burly 
ruffian.  A  duel  the  next  morning  was 
the  consequence,  and  Sterlain  was  shot 
dead,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
community. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  time  when  he 
was  living.  Anecdotes  being  illustrative, 
we  shall  proceed  to  relate  three.  One  of 
our  rich  and  impetuous  young  men  had 
been  playing  at  the  roulette  table  and 
losing  heavily.  His  excitement  grew 
more  intense  in  proportion  as  he  lost. 
At  last  he  became  frantic  on  perceiving 
that  he  no  longer  had  a  cent  in  his 
purse.  He  felt  and  fumbled  in  vain  with 
trembling  hands  all  over  and  in  his  wear- 
ing apparel,  until  in  the  profound  recess 
of  a  huge  pocket  of  his  overcoat  he  unex- 
pectedly discovered  a  bank-note  that 
seemed  to  have  carefully  and  prudently 
hidden  itself  to  escape  from  the  general 
wreck.  Eagerly  unrolling  it,  he  joyfully 
exclaimed:  **By  heaven!  It  is  for  a 
thousand  dollars  I  I  '11  stake  it  in  a  lump. 
Fortune  favors  the  bold."  Then,  leaning 
forward  over  the  voracious  board  of  the 
black  and  red,  as  he  raised  his  arm  to 
fling  his  last  note  on  it,  he  caught  the 
eye  of  Sterlain,  who  occupied  his  usual 
seat  as  dealer  and  was  keenly  watching 
the  movement.  Immediately  the  youth 
straightened  himself  up,  still  holding  the 


bank-note,  and  thus  apostrophized  Ster- 
lain :  *'  Ah  1  ah  I  I  see  that  you  greedily 
expect  this  one-thousand-dollar  note  to 
swell  your  pile.  Weill  you  shall  not 
have  it !  and,  to  escape  all  temptations, 
here  it  goes ! ''  Whereupon  he  twisted 
the  note  as  if  it  had  been  waste-paper,  and 
holding  it  up  to  the  flame  of  the  chan- 
delier, he  wrathfully  hissed  these  words 
through  his  clenched  teeth :  "Bum,  my 
poor  note,  burn  and  evaporate  into  thin 
air  rather  than  be  swallowed  up,  like  your 
lost  sisters,  by  the  bloated  monster  whose 
ipaw  yawns  for  you. "  After  this  he  broke 
loose  and  rushed  away  amid  the  loud 
laughter  of  his  friends,  who  shouted: 
"Bravo!  Bravo!" 

We  had  in  Louisiana  at  that  time 
many  individuals  full  of  original  char- 
acter. Among  others  was  a  member  of 
one  of  our  best  families,  whose  name 
was  St.  Amant,  with  the  additional  so- 
briquet of  Bois  Piqtuint  (Prickly  Wood), 
given  him  on  account  of  his  extreme 
touchiness.  He  was,  however,  a  good 
fellow  and  pleasant  companion  to  those 
whom  he  liked,  and  really  at  bottom  he 
had  a  kind  heart;  but  by  a  freak  of  nat- 
ure he  had  been  coated  all  over  with  the 
quills  of  the  fretful  porcupine,  and  was 
more  prone  to  seek  than  to  avoid  a  quar- 
rel. Fighting  seemed  to  improve  his 
digestion  and  humor,  and  he  evidently, 
whether  wounded  or  not,  felt  better  in 
consequence  of  that  stimulating  exercise 
of  which  he  was  so  fond.  He  was  not 
thus  inclined  from  malice  prepense,  but 
from  uncontrollable  temperament.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  been  more  accom- 
modating, less  sensitive  and  aggressive, 
if  he  had  not  had  some  cause  to  be  fidg- 
ety and  even  irritable.  He  had  a  very 
light  purse  at  his  disposal.  Perhaps,  also, 
as  he  was  of  gentle  birth,  poverty  pricked 
his  pride  and  ruffled  his  feathers.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  Bois  Piquant  St.  Amant  was  but 
too  ready  to  crow,  flap  his  wings,  and 
strut  defiantly  on  his  well-spurred  legs. 
Nothing,  above  all,  delighted  him  more 
than  to  get  into  difficulty  on  behalf  of  a 
friend. 

One  evening  Bois  Piquant  was  seated 
at  the  roulette-table— not  to  stake  any- 
thing, but  to  look  on,  for  he  had  not  a 
sUver  piece  to  place  on  the  board.  He 
had  at  his  elbow,  seated  also  at  the  table, 
one  of  our  most  influential  citizens,  of 
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historical  ancestry  and  hereditary  wealth. 
Let  De  Mornay  be  his  fictitious  name. 
This  gentleman  had  been  playing  heav- 
ily, and  by  a  lucky  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  had  won  a  large  sum.  This 
fretted  Sterlain,  who  pushed  vrith  irrita- 
tion a  big  pile  of  dollars  toward  Mornay, 
saying:  **Pay  yourself."  Mornay  in 
his  turn  shoved  it  to  his  neighbor,  Bois 
Piquant.  **Take  it  all  for  yourself,  my 
friend,"  he  said;  **I  don't  accept  wha* 
is  so  boorishly  handed  to  me  " ;  and  he 
rose  to  depart  Bois  Piquant  coolly  be- 
gan to  count  the  money,  making  piles 
after  piles  of  ten  dollars  each,  and  at  the 
completion  of  each  pile  repeated  in  a 
stem  tone:  "Sir,  it  is  not  to  me  that 
you  would  have  thus  handed  over  this 
money !"  This  counting  of  dollars  and 
repetition  of  the  same  words  lasted  sev- 
eral minutes.  The  spectators  expected, 
with  much  anxiety,  an  explosion  of 
wrath;  but  the  bull-dog  did  not  even 
snarl. 

Not  long  after  this  incident,  another 
one  more  severely  tested  Sterlain's  nerv- 
ous irritability.  It  was  on  a  Mardi 
Gras  evening.  Davis's  saloons  were 
crowded,  and  Sterlain  was  in  jubilant 
spirits;  he  even  cracked  jokes,  for  the 
roulette  was  winning  largely.  The 
stakes  had  been  high,  and  confined  sole- 
ly to  a  few  players ;  in  whose  ventures, 
on  account  of  their  magnitude,  the  nu- 
merous by-standers  felt  keenly  inter- 
ested. So  absorbing  was  it  that  the 
small  fry  of  gamesters  abstained  from 
risking  their  petty  dollars  and  gold 
pieces,  and  gazed  with  a  sort  of  awe 
at  the  heavy  piles  of  bank-notes  that 
accumulated  in  front  of  the  croupier  as 
a  rich  harvest  under  the  reaper's  sickle. 
The  excitement  was  at  its  height  when, 
just  as  midnight  struck  on  the  bell  of 
the  neighboring  Cathedral,  there  stood 
side  by  side  with  those  magnates  of  the 
roulette-table,  without  anybody  having 
noticed  how  he  came  tnere,  a  gentleman 
apparently  twenty-five  years  of  age.  It 
was  such  an  apparition  as  could  not  but 
compel  instant  attention.  He  was  of 
middle  height,  fragile  and  spare  of  body, 
elegantly  proportioned  in  form.  His 
features  were  almost  feminine  and  of 
classic  beauty,  and  yet  at  the  very  first 
glance  there  could  be  detected  in  them 
an  undefinable  expression  which  gave 
Vol.  VII. -11 


warning  that  under  this  mask  of  soft- 
ness there  lurked  something  to  be  guard- 
ed against— hard  iron  or  sharp  steel 
within  an  envelope  of  velvet  or  silk. 
Intensely  black  were  his  hair,  the  beard 
on  his  upper  lip,  and  his  lustrous  eyes. 
Black  was  his  whole  dress  from  head  to 
foot,  its  neatness  evidencing  the  unmis- 
takable cut  of  a  fashionable  artist.  Black 
also  were  his  closely-fitting  gloves.  His 
coat,  of  the  finest  cloth,  was  buttoned 
up  to  his  chin,  and  showed  to  advantage 
his  statuesque  bust.  Altogether  there 
could  not  have  stood  in  any  princely 
hall  a  more  aristocratic-looking  person- 
age. A  poet  would  have  called  him  the 
god  of  darkness. 

This  stranger — for  nobody  present 
knew  him — seemed  to  abstract  himself 
completely  from  his  surroundings,  and 
for  awhile  looked  intently  at  the  gam- 
ing-board,  as  if  he  meant  to  impreg- 
nate it  with  the  magnetizing  fluid  of  his 
will.  Then,  suddenly  addressing  Ster- 
lain, in  front  of  whom  he  had  stationed 
himself:  **Sir,"  he  said  in  Spanish,  with 
a  courteous  bow  and  a  musical  but 
somewhat  metallic  voice,  **are  the 
stakes  limited?"  *'No,"  briefly  an- 
swered the  surprised  croupier.  The  Un- 
known deliberately  took  off  his  right 
glove,  showing  a  hand  which  a  woman 
might  have  envied,  with  long  nails  ex- 
quisitely shaped  and  pearly  in  color. 
With  it  he  drew  out  an  apparently  well- 
filled  pocketbook  of  black  morocco  orna- 
mented with  gold  clasps.  He  extracted 
from  it  a  few  bank-notes,  which  he  laid 
on  the  table,  saying  calmly:  *'My  deal 
is  for  ten  thousand  dollars."  An  elec- 
tric shock  seemed  to  have  striick  the 
by-standei*s,  and  a  thrill  shot  through 
every  one's  heart  that  almost  stopped  its 
beating. 

The  wheel  turned.     The  bank  lost. 

**  Take  your  plunder  I "  shouted  Ster- 
lain, with  an  oath. 

*'  No.    Let  it  stand.    I  go  the  whole." 

The  ball  was  again  set  in  motion,  and 
again  fortune  favored  the  Spaniard,  who 
by  this  time  had  become  the  only  player, 
all  the  rest  gazing  with  absorbing  inter- 
est at  the  terrible  duel  which  had  evi- 
dently begun  between  the  two  adversa- 
ries. Unused  to  such  bad  luck  and  to 
such  crushing  loss,  Sterlain  appeared  to 
be  beside  himself,   and,  growling  like 
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an  angry  mastiff,  jumped  up.  ''  Excuse 
me,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  '*I  am  out  of 
funds,  and  must  apply  to  Mr.  Davis  to 
replenish  the  bank." 

A  few  minutes  elapsed,  during  which 
the  spectators  remained  clustered  to- 
gether in  profound  silence  and  staring 
at  the  lucky  gambler,  who  meanwhile, 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
the  surrounding  crowd,  kept  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  roulette,  as  if  bur- 
ied in  the  deepest  meditation. 

Sterlain  returned  with  his  hands  full. 
**Why  have  you  not  removed  your 
trash  and  cleaned  the  board  ? "  he  said 
gruffly  to  the  stranger. 

**  Because,"  replied  he,  **I  choose  to 
leave  it  where  it  is  and  stake  the  whole." 

Sterlain  turned  very  pale  and  breathed 
heavily,  as  if  something  pressed  against 
his  chest.  Again  the  ivory  ball  of  fate 
whirled  in  the  bowl.  Again  it  stopped. 
The  bank  had  lost.  Up  started  Sterlain, 
frenzied  with  rage,  to  get  another  sup- 
ply from  those  ample  funds  which  Davis 
and  his  associates  always  kept  in  re- 
serve. On  his  coming  back,  Sterlain 
was  so  demoralized  that  all  he  could  say 
to  his  adversary,  on  whom  he  cast  a  be- 
wildered look,  was,  in  a  tone  of  fright- 
ened interrogation:  *'  Well,  what  next?" 

**  I  stake  all  that  I  have  on  the  board," 
was  the  short  reply. 

Round  and  round  went  the  roulette, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  the  mysterious 
stranger  won.  The  total  gain  was  enor- 
mous. 

**  The  bcmk  is  completely  broken,  and 
closes  for  to-night,"  Sterlain  announced, 
in  a  vQ^ce  which  emotion  rendered  al- 
most inarticulate ;  and  vaulting  over  the 
table,  he  rushed  upon  the  Spaniard, 
brandished  his  closed  fists,  and  ex- 
claimed: **In  the  foul  fiend^s  name, 
what  have  you  eaten  to-day? " 

The  stranger  had  retreated  a  few  steps 
at  the  sight  of  the  threatened  assault, 
and  stood  still,  waiting  for  a  closer  ap- 
proach. With  a  diabolically  sardonic 
smile  on  his  lips,  with  a  look  which 
froze  the  blood  of  the  spectators  and 
made  Sterlain  reel  back  as  if  a  stiletto 
had  struck  him  full  in  the  chest,  the 
Spaniard,  with  perfect  composure,  an- 
swered in  his  rich  native  language  : 
**If  you  are,  amigo  mio,  interested  in 
knowing  what  I  have  eaten  to-day,   I 


have  no  objection  to  telling  you  that  it 
is  chocolate,  Seflor,  para  servir  d 
uatedr 

The  reader  may  laugh  at  this  ridicu- 
lous finale,  but  we  were  assured  by  one 
of  the  spectators  that  none  of  them  was 
so  disposed  at  the  time,  so  tragic  was  the 
intonation  with  which  the  stranger  pro- 
nounced in  Spanish  the  word  chocolate. 
It  never  was  known  who  this  man  was. 
When  he  retired,  he  was  followed  by 
many  who  wished  to  gratify  their  curi- 
osity on  that  point.  But  on  reaching 
the  street  he  jumped  into  a  carriage, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  improvised 
for  the  occasion,  and  drove  furiously 
away.  That  was  the  last  seen  of  him  in 
New  Orleans.  The  Prince  of  Darkness 
was  never  better  personated.  Was  he 
Mephistopheles  ? 

At  that  epoch  a  gentleman  named 
Rouffignac  was  the  Mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans; he  lived  in  Chartres  street,  be- 
tween Du  Maine  and  St.  Philip  streets, 
and  therefore  at  only  a  short  distance 
from  Orleans  street  and  from  the  mas- 
sive City  Hall,  now  the  building  in 
which  sits  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  He  was  a  native  of  Le  Perigord, 
France,  equally  noted  as  the  birthplace 
of  Talleyrand  and  as  the  seat  of  manu- 
facture of  pate  de  foie  gras.  He  was  of 
a  noble  family,  and  had  been  page  to  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  mother 
of  King  Louis  Philippe.  He  came  to  New 
Orleans  during  the  Spanish  domination 
as  one  of  those  numerous  emigrants  who 
were  compelled  to  fly  from  France  to  save 
their  necks  from  the  guillotine.  Every- 
body knew  that  he  was  a  real  count  of 
the  old  regime,  but  he  never  took  the 
title  and  never  permitted  it  to  be  applied 
to  him,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailing craze  that  induces  many  people 
to  decorate  themselves  with  false  colors 
of  nobility.  The  Spaniards  had  added  a 
letter  to  his  name,  making  it  Rouffi- 
gnaco.  He  married  into  the  Montegul 
family  (one  of  our  best),  and  became  a 
substantial  and  respected  citizen. 

After  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  Rouffignac  filled  succes- 
sively several  offices  of  high  trust,  such, 
among  others,  as  member  of  the  State 
Senate  and  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  for 
several  years.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
was  excessively  alive  to  criticism.     This 
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sensitiyeness  arose  from  a  patriotic  zeal 
which  made  him  over  anxious  to  he  true 
to  his  dutieti  and  to  please  his  constitu- 
ents. Somewhat  amusingly  emphatic  in 
manner  and  in  speech,  he  frequently 
prefaced  what  he  said  to  the  acquaint- 
ances whom  he  met  in  the  street  with 
this  interrogation :  ' '  Que  dit  le  peuple  ?" 
so  that  he  came  to  be  humorously  sur- 
named  by  his  friends,  Que  dit  le  peuple  f 
No  man,  however,  had  less  to  fear  from 
adverse  criticism,  for  his  heart  was  noble 
like  his  birth,  his  integrity  beyond  doubt, 
his  life  blameless.  Be  it  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  was  a  thorough  gentleman, 
and  had  a  host  of  appreciative  friends. 
Finally  he  returned  to  France,  where 
he  had  inherited  from  an  aunt  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  but  much  to  the  mor- 
tification of  his  wife  and  children,  he 
never  could  be  induced  to  resume  his 
title.  To  all  their  solicitations  he  replied 
that  he  would  ever  remain  plain  Mr. 
Bouffignac  in  France  as  he  had  been  in 
America.  He  was  cordially  welcomed 
back  by  the  royal  family.  His  daughter 
married  the  secretary  of  the  king's  sis- 
ter, and  his  two  sons  allied  themselves 
to  families  of  distinction.  His  wife  was 
a  most  excellent,  most  charitable  woman, 
and  lived  with  her  daughter  in  Paris. 
As  to  himself,  he  retired  to  a  chateau 
which  he  owned  within  half  a  mile  of 
Perigueux.  I  visited  him  there,  when 
be  was  over  eighty  years  old,  and  alone. 
He  tenderly  welcomed  me,  pressed  me 
in  his  arms,  but,  alas  1  wept  bitterly.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  I  saw  that  he 
was  an  incurable  sufferer,  and  that  life 
had  become  to  him  an  insupportable 
burden.  He  deplored  that  he  had  ever 
left  Louisiana,  which  had  become  his 
real  home,  while  his  native  country  had 
ceased  in  his  eye  to  retain  that  character 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  Now  it  was 
too  late — too  late  to  go  back !  His  face 
was  woe-begone.  When  we  parted,  he 
pressed  my  hand  with  energy,  and  said 
in  a  voice  which  sounded  like  a  sob: 
**  My  dear  friend,  if  you  wish  to  meet  a 
friendly  eye  when  on  your  death-bed, 
buy  a  dog.'*^  I  went  away  with  gloomy 
apprehensions,  which  soon  afterward 
were  justified. 

While  this  gentleman  was  the  popular 
and  much-honored  Mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans,   the   **  Fire-cracker  Battle"  took 


place,  an  incident  illustrative  of  the 
jovialities  and  peculiarities  of  its  Latin 
population  in  those  days. 

It  was  on  New  Year  s  Day.  Early  in 
the  morning  a  skirmish  with  crackers 
began  between  some  boys  in  Orleans 
Street;  others  soon  joined  them,  increas- 
ing the  number  and  dividing  into  two 
sets  or  parties.  After  a  little  while  a 
few  young  men  were  tempted  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fun,  and  gave  more  vigor  to 
the  conflict.  Gradually  it  swelled  into 
a  crowd  that  extended  from  Bourbon  to 
Royal.  Improvised  leaders  took  charge 
of  the  surging  multitude.  A  regular 
system  of  attack  and  defense  was  organ- 
ized. Quartermasters  were  appointed  to 
ransack  the  shops  of  the  city  and  supply 
the  two  armies  with  the  munitions  of 
war.  The  uproar  was  heard  from  every 
part  of  the  city,  then  hardly  spreading 
much  beyond  Canal,  Rampart  and  Es- 
planade. Emulation  and  a  bellicose 
spirit  had  sprung  up,  and  both  parties 
had  determined  on  the  same  thing — to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  battlefield. 
Which  would  succeed  ?  To  occupy  a 
strategic  point  of  operation  was  impor- 
tant. Hence  one  party  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  all  the  buildings  on  one  side 
of  the  street,  and  the  other  rushed  into 
those  on  the  opposite  side,  which  was 
easy  enough,  as  all  those  edifices  were 
places  of  public  resort.  From  every 
aperture,  from  every  balcony,  there  came 
rattling  discharges  of  cracker  musketry, 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  combat- 
ants on  the  street  below.  By  degrees 
the  struggle  grew  into  dangerous  ani- 
mation ;  the  missiles  thickened,  some 
hand-to-hand  collisions  occurred.  Evi- 
dently the  assemblage  was  becoming 
riotous ;  there  was  a  beginning  of  dam- 
ages to  the  buildings  as  well  as  to 
coats  and  hats,  and  apprehensions  of  a 
possible  confiagration  we^  seriously  en- 
tertained. 

Night  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  city 
authorities  thought  that  it  was  time  to 
interfere.  Suddenly  a  cry  arose :  '  *  Here 
comes  Mayor  Rouffignac  with  the  City 
Guards."  This  was  not  a  false  alarm. 
The  worthy  magistrate  advanced  at  the 
head  of  fifty  men  with  bayonets  gleam- 
ing and  swords  dangling  by  their  sides. 
With  much  difficulty  he  slowly  forced 
his  way  through  the  dense  and  unyield- 
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ing  crowds  calling  upon   them   to   dis- 
perse. 

''A  has  lea  baionnettes  T  shouted  a 
voice.  **Down  with  the  bayonets  I" 
echoed  a  thousand  other  throats.  And 
lo !  the  two  contending  parties  instantly 
united  and  concentrated  their  fire  upon 
the  guardians  of  the  peace.  The  street 
was  in  a  blaze,  the  detonations  were 
loud  and  incessant.  One  would  have 
thought  that  a  real  battle  was  raging. 
The  crowd  pressed  upon  the  Guards,  who 
could  not  but  yield  to  the  irresistible 
momentum  of  such  a  mass  of  human 
beings.  To  use  deadly  weapons  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  against  the  elite  of  the 
population,  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  municipal  guards  retreated  to  their 
quarters  under  a  prodigious  shower  of 
explosive  blank  cartridges.  When  they 
reached  the  arcade  of  the  City  Hall,  at 
the  comer  of  St.  Peter  and  Chartres, 
Mayor  Rouffignac,  who  had  worked  him- 
self up  into  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment, faced  his  turbulent  assailants,  and 
said  with  emphatic  solemnity :  * '  Gentle- 
men, what  means  this  disorderly  con- 
duct ?      What  means   this   outrageous 


riot  ?  Is  it  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
the  State,  or  is  it  my  life  that  you  seek  ? 
If  my  life,  take  it."  And  with  a  mag- 
nificent, heroic  sweep  of  the  hand,  he 
bared  his  breast.  Upon  its  naked  sur- 
face there  fell  at  once  and  with  mis- 
chievous concentration  a  score  of  well- 
directed  fire-crackers.  The  Mayor  uttered 
a  dismal  shriek,  and  executed  nimbly 
one  or  two  capers.  There  was  a  roar  of 
laughter  which  put  the  citizens  in  the 
best  of  humor.  They  shouted:  "Hur- 
rah for  Rouffignac,  who  has  sacrificed 
himself  and  died  for  his  country  I  Rouf- 
fignac for  ever  I" 

In  commemoration  of  that  mighty 
event,  a  man  of  genius  in  his  profession, 
a  barkeeper,  invented  a  drink  which  he 
called  a  "Rouffignac,"  and  which  has 
remained  to  this  day  as  popular  as  the 
name  of  that  worthy  magistrate.  Any 
one  not  to  the  manner  bom  and  ignorant 
of  the  many  delicious  things  to  be  found 
in  New  Orleans,  who  wishes  to  be  en- 
lightened on  at  least  one  branch  of  the 
subject,  has  only  to  call  at  one  of  the 
fashionable  soda-shops  in  Canal  Street 
and  ask  for  a  Rouffignac. 
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Hb  bides  at  home,  and  treasures  all 
That  to  his  homely  lot  doth  fall. 
He  says,  to  journey  hence 
Were  mere  improvidence, 
For  winds  of  thought  have  sown  his  field, 
And  he  must  wait  the  priceless  yield. 
His  own  lov'd  arbor-vine 
Provides  Proven9al  wine. 
His  hemlocks  chant  the  self-same  runes 
That,  under  wild  Norweyan  moons, 
The  saga-singing  firs 
To  Night  and  Fame  rehearse. 
His  oak-trees  drop  no  other  mast 
Than  that  Do<]bna's  oaks  did  cast. 
The  crab-fruits  of  the  waste 
To  him  more  flavorous  taste 
Than  apples  of  Hesperides ; 
And  in  broad- waving  filices 
His  fancy-lighted  eyes 
Mark  lesser  palms  arise. 

He  keeps  no  garden  richly  ranked 
With  strangers  in  bright  livery  pranked. 
But  takes  delight  to  greet 
Blue  speedwell  at  his  feet, 


The  mints  that  yield  the  bee  its  food, 
The  slender  sorrel  of  the  wood, 
And  chickweed  in  the  grass 
(His  ready  weather-glass). 
And  primrose,  slumbering  all  the  day. 
At  eve  to  meet  the  moonlight  fay ! 
The  flag-flower  is  his  France 
And  dream  of  old  romance. 
While  everlasting  wjutely  nods 
Above  these  nibbled  pasture  sods. 
Why  scale  the  Alpine  ice 
To  pluck  the  edelweiss? 

He  says,  he  must  not  go  from  home 
Who  keeps  an  inn  for  those  who  roam : 
Many  a  warbler  gay 
Stops  on  its  northward  way; 
The  swallows  that  proclaim  his  spring 
From  far  Bermudas  tidings  bring. 
He  finds  the  pewee's  nest, 
With  ruffled  lichens  drest, 
The  field-lark's  under  grassy  eaves ; 
And  one  he  takes,  and  three  he  leayes. 
Of  cherished  eggs  that  lie 
Concealed  in  covert  Ay\^r^n]f> 
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He  is  too  shrewd  for  birds'  decoy. 
He  also  knows  what  tasks  employ 
The  solitary  bee — 
The  rose-leaf  privacy 
Of  chambers  sealM  and  profound, 
With  velvet  curtains  hung  around — 
The  nectar  coined  to  keep 
The  larva  weak  from  sleep. 
He  stoops  to  look  on  myrmidons, 
Arrayed  in  shining  jet  or  bronze — 
A  small  world's  civil  feud ! 
A  field  with  carnage  strewed, 
And  victors  trampling  down  the  slain 
Upon  the  noiseless  battle-plain ! 
No  creature  can  evade 
The  snares  that  he  has  laid 
To  learn  its  secret  haunts  and  thrift. 
The  timorous  hare  is  not  so  swift, 
Nor  tortoise  is  so  slow. 
Nor  fox  such  craft  can  show, 
But  wit  and  patience,  never  spent, 
Outspeed,  outstay,  and  circumvent; 
And  what  least  guides  can  show 
He  follows  fain  to  know. 


He  says  he  dares  not  disesteem 
Or  savant's  lore  or  poet's  dream. 
The  flood  from  heaven's  urn 
He  sees  in  mist  return. 
And  in  a  globed  drop  of  dew. 
The  round  world  tremble  into  view. 
The  flowers  of  frost  and  snow, 
That  in  night  stillness  blow, 
The  lucid  grain  and  glinting  spar 
That  in  the  marl  imprisoned  are, 
Observe  relation  fine, 
In  order  crystalline. 


To  him  yon  field  of  billowing  grain 
Spreads  broad  and  free  as  pampas  plain, 

And  neighboring  hills  are  high. 

In  his  ennobling  eye. 
He  will  not  yield  that  Helicon 
And  Castaly  more  limpid  run 

Than  streams  that  take  their  rise 

Close  by  his  native  skies ; 
In  every  clear  unfailing  spring 
He  hears  the  nymph  Egeria  sing; 

She  to  a  prince  of  old 

Did  laws  and  arts  unfold ; 
Still  Numa  comes,  and  still  she  reads 
Humanities  in  woods  and  meads. 

The  morning  has  a  voice 

That  makes  his  heart  rejoice; 
The  noon  pours  amber-drink  for  him, 
And  fills  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 

The  owlet-light  doth  lend 

The  countenance  of  a  friend. 
And  he  with  hooded  evening  holds 
Strange  trysts  by  murmuring  fields  and 
wolds. 

No  season  but  is  kind, — 

Best  fitted  to  his  mind ; 
So  none  shall  hear  him  wish  ,away 
The  pinching  winter  bare  and  gray ; 

Nor  will  he  chide  the  sky. 

If  it  be  wet  or  dry : 
The  grain  is  lodged !  he  will  not  fret ; 
He  holds  rich  Nature  in  his  debt. 

The  balance  to  maintain, 

Adjusting  loss  with  gain. 
He  bides  at  home  and  treasures  all 
That  to  his  homely  lot  doth  fall : 

Eiach  twelvemonth  to  this  seer 

Completes  a  Wondrous  Year. 

Edith  M.   Thomas, 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  in  any 
measure  from  the  credit  that  belongs  to 
Dr.  Stephenson  for  founding  our  Order 
in  1866,  after  we  had  all  willingly  re- 
tired from  active  service,  but  I  always 
feel  that  the  most  memorable  period  of 
our  comradeship  was  during  the  four 
years  when  we  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  peace,  with  bayo- 
nets for  trowels,  and  Virginia  mud  for 
mortar.  It  was  with  the  first  call  for 
volunteers  in  the  oarly  summer  of  1861 
that  the  Grand  Army  was  really  bom, 
and  it  is  of  the  Christmas  anniversary 


as  a  little  coterie  knew  it  in  those  days 
that  I  would  offer  a  few  reminiscences. 
It  is  doubtful,  perhaps,  if  many  of  us 
remember  much  about  the  first  Christ- 
mas spent  in  the  field.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  day  was  without  special 
significance  to  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  men.  Any  excuse  was  welcome, 
however,  which  broke  the  monotony  of 
the  quiet  that  became  a  by-word  of 
camp-life  along  the  Potomac  that  first 
winter,  and  there  were  few  regiments  in 
which  something  was  not  done  to  honor 
the  day.     In  the  vicinity  of  tlie  capital, 
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then  practically  besieged,  these  celebra- 
tions were  perhaps  more  general  than 
elsewhere.  Ready  communication  with 
the  North  rendered  it  easy  for  friends  to 
ship  boxes  and  barrels  by  the  carload, 
and  although  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion had  been  strained  a  month  before 
in  honor  of  Thanksgiving,  they  were 
again  called  upon  for  an  extra  effort  on 
behalf  of  Christmas. 

The  writer  remembers  that  first 
Christmas  with  peculiar  distinctness,  as 
it  saw  the  formation  of  a  *  *  Society  "  of 
which  but  two  members  survive  to  meet 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1887.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  celebrations 
were  mostly  over,  that  our  mess — we 
were  all  at  that  time  in  the  ranks — was 
sitting  together  about  the  fire-place  which 
we  had  constructed  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  tent.  A  mail  had  arrived  the  same 
day,  and  every  man  was  reading  or 
writing.  One  of  our  number,  whom  we 
had  nicknamed  '^Maps,"  because  he 
always  treasured  every  scrap  of  topo- 
graphy that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on, 
was  happy  with  a  folding  pocket-map  of 
the  United  States  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived by  mail,  and  which  he  faithfully 
carried  till  it  was  worn  out. 

Presently  he  asked  if  anybody  knew 
how  many  of  the  States  were  exclusively 
rebel — without  a  single  known  public 
example  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

**Five,"  said  the  statistician,  after  a 
moment^s  reflection  :  ^^  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  Arkansas  and  Greorgia." 

''  Wrong,"  said  **  Maps."    **  Next  1" 

One  or  two  other  guesses  were  haz- 
arded, when  **  Maps  "  announced  that  the 
latest  news  showed  that  the  flag  was 
once  more  flying  in  all  but  two  of  the 
States. 

Tybee  Island  had  just  been  occupied 
in  Georgia  ;  the  national  forces  were 
established  near  El  Paso,  Texas  ;  on  Ship 
Island,  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and,  in  short,  every- 
where but  in  Arkansas  and  Alabama. 

*' That's  doing  pretty  well,  after  all," 
added  "Maps,"  "considering  the  time 
we  have  been  about  it.** 

"Maps"  was  always  disposed  to  be 
optimistic,  but  we  had  a  counter-weight 
in  "Bruin,"  so  called,  who  always  took 
the  gloomiest  possible  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. 


"You  call  that  doing  pretty  well,  do 
you  ?  Looks  promising,  do  n't  it,  with 
a  combined  fleet  of  English,  Spanish  and 
French  ships  bound  for  Mexico,  and 
England  getting  ready  to  pitch  into  us 
on  account  of  the  Mason-Slidell  affair, 
and  the  rebels  generally  licking  us 
whenever  they  meet  us  on  anything  like 
equal  terms  ?  Give  me  that  map  1"  and 
he  pinned  it  up  against  the  canvas  where 
every  one  could  see.  "  Here  are  your 
rebel  States  ;  here 's  your  Union  Army, 
on  a  narrow  strip  south  of  the  Potomac, 
and  rebel  pickets  and  batteries  on  the 
river  above  and  below,  within  sight  of 
the  capital.  Nearly  700,000  men  under 
arms — so  one  of  the  New  York  papers 
says — and  here  we  lie  doing  nothing." 

Bruin  was  confronted  with  the  Port 
Royal  affair,  the  successful  defense  of 
Fort  Pickens,  and  a  dozen  lesser  en- 
gagements, which  we  claimed  for  Union 
victories,  but  he  was  hard  to  move,  and 
predicted  certain  war  with  England  if 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  not  liberated 
and  a  full  apology  made.  There  was  at 
least  one  lawyer  present,  and  when 
asked  for  his  opinion  he  gave  us  what 
at  this  distance  of  time  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  case, 
forestalling  in  many  particulars  the  dip- 
lomatic arguments  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  rebel 
agents  would  be  surrendered. 

Upon  the  whole  we  did  not  have 
what  you  might  call  a  very  merry 
Christmas  evening,  for  after  dress- 
parade  the  discussion  was  resumed  and 
kept  up  till  taps  and  afterward,  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  being  that  though  Mc- 
Clellan  was  a  good  fellow  in  his  way, 
he  had  already  reached  the  limit  of  his 
usefulness.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  opinion  was  not  shared  by  the 
majority  of  the  rank  and  file.  "  Little 
Mac  "  was  always  popular  with  the  Po- 
tomac Army,  and  our  mess  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  most  of  its  comrades, 
because  of  its  disposition  to  criticise  the 
higher  powers  without  respect  to  per- 
sonal popularity. 

•  Before  the  evening  was  spent,  how- 
ever, we  had  informally  incorporated 
ourselves  as  a  society,  had  appointed  the 
next  meeting  at  a  year  from  date,  and 
had  designated  several  of  our  number  to 
read   reports  on  the  situation  at  that 
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time.  **Map8"  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare rough  sketches  showing  the  move- 
ment of  events,  and  before  tattoo  eight 
men  signed  the  roll  of  the  society,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  further  its  ob- 
jects, each  having  some  special  work 
assigned  him. 

1862. 

Save  for  a  few  scattering  shots — ^a 
little  flurry  between  the  pickets  up  to- 
ward Falmouth — ^all  was  quiet  along  the 
Rappahannock  on  Christmas  Eve,  1862 ; 
and  the  survivors  of  our  corporaFs  guard, 
with  the  new  members,  had  no  difficulty 
in  assembling  for  our  second  regular 
meeting. 

Very  material  changes  had  taken 
place.  Three  of  the  original  members 
had  been  killed  in  action,  two  were  in 
hospital,  wounded,  and  one  was  absent 
on  sick  leave.  The  dead  had  been  re- 
placed by  new  members,  and  the  absent 
were  represented  by  temporary  substi- 
tutes. These,  as*  provided  by  our  articles 
of  association,  were  a  very  different 
looking  set  from  the  comparatively  fresh 
recruits  who  a  year  before  had  lounged 
in  a  comfortable  tent  near  Washington. 
Then,  we  had  received  only  one  beating 
of  any  account — that  at  Bull  Run — ^and 
in  the  few  trifling  affairs  of  pickets  in 
which  we  had  taken  part  nobody  had 
been  hurt,  and  we  hardly  knew  what  it 
was  to  go  unshaven  and  without  change 
of  clothing.  Then,  neither  side  had 
settled  down  seriously  to  the  business  of 
war.  All  told,  there  had  been  only 
about  150  engagements,  in  most  of  which 
both  sides  could  claim  the  advantage 
with  some  show  of  reason,  while  in  the 
more  important  ones  on  land  we  had 
been  uniformly  worsted.  Now,  we  were 
veterans  everyone.  Even  the  most  fastid- 
ious man  in  tiie  mess — ^a  fellow  who  had 
been  a  consumptive  theological  student 
on  enlistment — was  now  a  bearded  young 
rough  who  never  caught  cold,  could  out- 
march many  a  stronger  comrade,  and 
had  to  economize  rigidly  when  he  started 
out  with  three  days*  rations  in  his  haver- 
sack in  order  io  make  the  supply  last  as 
long  as  was  intended.  Then,  we  had 
barely  marched  an  average  of  a  dozen 
mUes  in  a  week.  Now,  we  thought  our- 
selves lucky  if  we  stopped  short  of  that 
distance  in  a  single  day.     Then,  we  con- 


sidered a  full  knapsack  part  of  the  reg- 
ular equipment.  Now,  we  rolled  every- 
thing in  a  blanket,  slung  it  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  tramped  off  with  a  light 
heart  to  sleep  under  such  shelter  as  could 
be  improvised.  We  had  followed  McClel- 
lan  up  the  Peninsula,  and  Burnside  to 
Antietam;  and  here  we  were  opposite 
Fredericksburg  with  something  like  fif- 
teen thousand  of  our  late  companions 
either  dead  across  the  river  or  wounded 
in  the  various  hospitals. 

We  had  particularly  good  luck  as  a 
society,  in  the  matter  of  our  records. 
Eiarly  in  January  we  had  sent  home  for 
eight  stout  leather-bound  books  of  a  size 
convenient  for  the  pocket.  On  the  in- 
side of  the  cover  of  each  was  printed  in 
plain  type  the  following:  * 

REWARD. 

Five  doIlarB.  either  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  United 
States  or  Confederate  money,  will  be  paid  for  the  re- 
turn of  this  boolc  in  good  order  to .    If 

captured  bv  a  Ck>nfederate,  please  return  across  the 
picket-line  tf  possible. 

Several  of  the  books  had  already  been 
lost  and  recovered.  One  was  found  on 
**Burnside's  Bridge"  over  Antietam 
Creek,  and  returned  to  its  owner  next 
day.  The  same  one  had  lain  for  a  day 
or  two  in  one  of  the  Chickahominy 
swamps. 

Another  was  returned  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock, on  a  little  raft  with  a  bush 
for  a  sail,  and  so  found  its  way  to  our 
brigade  and  regiment.  Under  the  no- 
tice of  reward  found  in  this  book  was 
scrawled  this  memorandum : 

"  Found  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  Federal  soldier  on 
Marye^s  HiU;  Dec.  18th,  1862. 

''Now.  pay  up,  Yank!  We'll  take  it  in  coffee  and 
hard-tack  if  you  *re  hard  up  for  cash  I .■" 

It  was,  of  course,  against  orders,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  similar 
craft,  with  a  f rckgment  of  canvas  for  a 
sail,  steered  itself  across  the  river  laden 
with  ten  pounds  of  excellent  commis- 
sary coffee  and  a  good-sized  package 
of  hard-tack.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  funds  for  these  rewards  were  drawn 
from  the  society's  treasury,  which  was 
supplied  by  weekly  contributions  of  25 
cents  from  each  member. 

The  other  book  was  returned  through 
brigade  headquarters,  and  the  reward  was 
not  claimed.  We  never  knew  what  be- 
came of  Craik  Brown,  the  owner — ^killed, 
doubtless,  during  one  of  the  ill-advised 
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attempts  to  carry  the  heights  of  Fred- 
ricksburg. 

Our  Christmas  meeting  for  this  year 
was  held  in  Captain  Brown's  tent,  he 
having  been  deservedly  promoted  for 
general  efficiency.  Rank,  however,  was 
laid  aside  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
eight  men  sat  together  on  the  ground  as 
equals.  Brown's  were  not  the  only 
shoulder-straps  present  (or  that  might 
have  been  present — for  on  this  occasion 
the  officers  had  all,  with  very  good  taste, 
laid  aside,  as  far  as  possible,  all  insignia 
of  rank),  and  for  this  reunion  we  were 
once  again  enlisted  men  together. 

Number  Eight  was,  according  to  the 
constitution,  permanent  chairman,  and 
he  called  the  roll. 

**NmnberOne." 

''  Here." 

**  Please  read  your  report." 

** Number  One"  extracted  his  well- 
worn  book  from  his  pocket  and  read : 

BcRK  Johnson,  (No.   1  A).      Diary  of  events  from 
Christmas  1861  tiU  Christmas  186;^. 

1.  Dec.  28.— Skirmish  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

Sacramento,  Ky. 

2.  Same  day.— Bern's  riflemen  and  the  Third  Mis- 

souri Cavahy,  near  Mt.  Zion,  Mo. 

The  whole  list  need  not  be  reproduced 
here.  Suffice  it  that  the  list  comprised 
327  items  concerning  engagements,  some- 
times trifling  affairs  of  the  skirmish  line, 
sometimes  battles  like  Malvern  Hill, 
Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  When- 
ever the  facts  were  known,  a  word  as  to 
the  result  was  added,  with  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded. 

Some  of  these  comments  had  called  out 
marginal  notes  from  the  rebel  captors, 
for  this  was  the  captured  record.  As  a 
general  thing,  where  victory  was  claimed 
for  the  Federal  forces  the  comment  was 

to  this  effect:  ** That's  a lie. 

We  licked  you  like  hell,"  or  **  Well,  you 
did  get  away  with  us  on  that  day,  but 
you  had  five  times  as  many  men." 

But  it  is  needless  to  recapitulate.  The 
official  list  published  since  the  war  em- 
braces 564  items,  but  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  the  rough  notes  of  a  soldier 
in  the  field,  having  access  only  to  stray 
newspapers  and  camp-fire  gossip,  should 
have  made  so  full  a  record,  and  one  so 
generally  accurate. 

Number  Two  was  called  next,  his  sub- 
ject being  **The  Army — its  defeats  and 
This    division    was    naturally 


assigned  to  the  person  who  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  Bruin,  but  whos«>  real  name 
was  Alexander  Brown,  and  he  did  his  task 
so  well  that  once  or  twice  the  society 
nearly  lost  its  temper.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
just  suffered  the  most  crushing  repulse 
that  fell  to  its  lot  during  the  whole  war, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  men  had  not  yet 
rallied.  But  Brown  went  farther  and 
gave  a  good  rebel  version  to  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  year. 

When  he  had  finished,  a  rather  dan- 
gerous temper  manifested  itself,  which 
was,  however,  promptly  checked  by  the 
chairman,  who  reminded  the  meeting 
that  Brown  had  been  selected  *'  to  do  just 
what  he  has  done,  and  it 's  rather  rough 
to  lynch  him  for  having  done  it  better 
than  you,  any  of  you,  expected.  The 
chair  begs  you  to  remember  that  his  left 
arm  is  in  a  sling,  and  to  remind  you 
where  he  got  it  hurt." 

'*  Number  Three  I" 

All  turned  with  relief  to  Tom  Smith 
otherwise  "  Maps,**  who  began  cheerfully 
with  the  action  at  Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  on 
Jan.  19,  and  continued  enumerating  as  vic- 
tories all  thatcould  be  reasonably  claimed 
as  other  than  absolute  defeats,  until  good- 
humor  was  restored.  In  summing  up  he 
read  as  follows:  '*  Now  lest  you  should 
think  I  have  made  the  best  of  things, 
look  at  the  unquestionable  facts.  A  year 
ago  we  had  hardly  secured  a  foothold 
within  the  seceded  States.  Here  we  are 
holding  our  second  meeting  away  down 
on  the  Rappahannock,  and  we  have  all 
of  us  been  nearly  within  sight  of  the  rebel 
capital.  If  we,  here  on  the  Potomac, 
have  not  always  been  able  to  hold  all  that 
we  have  gained,  it  is  far  otherwise  else- 
where. We  hold  nearly  half  of  Virginia* 
a  quarter  of  North  Carolina,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  a 
large  part  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  We  have  driven  the  rebela 
altogether  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
and  have  almost  everywhere  held  all  that 
we  have  gained.  Here  are  two  maps 
showing  what  we  undoubtedly  hold  at 
this  time,  and  what  we  held  a  year  ago. 
If  that  is  the  result  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  defeats,  I  say  let  us  keep  on  being 
defeated." 

There  was  a  distinct  round  of  applause,, 
and  one  or  two  voices  asked:  **How'a 
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that,  Bruin?"  but  the  chairman  cut  dis- 
cussion ^hort,  for  that  was  prohibited. 

"Number  Four"  was  called,  and 
Henry  Passer  responded  with:  '*The 
Navy— its  failures."  The  list  of  these 
was  short,  and  Number  Five  followed 
with  a  long  record  of  unquestionable 
successes,  including  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  captures  of  blockaders  and 
privateers,  and  the  several  notable  suc- 
cesses of  the  fleets  when  engaged  with 
shore  batteries. 

Number  Six  read  a  brief  summary  of 
the  diplomatic  situation,  and  Number 
Seven  concluded  with  a  similar  sketch, 
not  altogether  complimentary,  of  the 
X>olitical  aspects  in  the  Northern  States. 

Upon  Number  Blight,  the  chairman, 
devolved  the  duty  of  summing  up,  which 
he  did  in  a  way  that  left  us  in  a  far  more 
cheerful  state  of  mind  than  that  in  which 
we  had  been  when  we  came  together; 
and  when  the  adjournment  for  one  year 
was  announced  we  decided  unanimously 
that  there  were  far  better  reasons  for 
taking  heart  and  calling  it  a  Merry 
Christmas  than  we  had  supposed. 

The  fact  is  that  throughout  the  war 
most  of  us  were  disposed  to  magnify  the 
disasters  and  ignore  the  general  march 
of  events;  and  this  first  regular  meeting 
of  our  society  gave  us  a  hint  that  was  im- 
proved, and  was  not  without  its  influence 
during  the  year  that  followed. 

1863. 

Our  regiment,  with  sadly  depleted 
ranks,  was  bivouacked  at  Culpepper, 
Va.,  when  the  third  anniversary  came 
round.  More  than  half  of  us  were 
officers  by  this  time,  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  *' hiring  a 
hall,"  for  several  log-cabins  had  been 
erected  in  anticipation  of  winter  quarters. 

The  proceedings  were  as  before.  The 
same  ** Number  One"  read  the  diary  of 
events,  but  poor  Bruin  no  longer  answer- 
ed to  the  call  for  * '  Number  Two,"  though 
his  note-book  had  been  recovered  with 
its  upper  left-hand  corner  shot  away,  and 
dark  brown  stains  remained  on  its  russet 
covers.  It  was  at  Chancel  lorsville  on  the 
third  day  of  the  fight  that  he  fell,  and 
with  characteristic  fidelity  to  duty  it  was 
found  that,  late  on  the  night  before,  he 
had  written  up  the  surprise  and  rout  of 
the  11th  corps,  with  caustic  comments  on 


the  heedlessness  of  its  commander.  Curi- 
ously enough  his  life  ended  with  the  last 
general  disaster  that  befel  the  often  de- 
feated but  finally  triumphant  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  died  before  any  of  us 
knew  that  Stonewall  Jackson  had  been 
fatally  wounded  early  in  the  fight. 

The  official  records  now  on  file  report 
627  engagements  for  the  year,  but  our 
journalist  had  heard  of  only  210;  the 
fact  being  that  neither  the  newspapers 
nor  camp  gossip  took  account  of  small 
affairs  which  in  the  earlier  days  were 
magnified  into  battles.  The  summing 
up,  after  the  reports  had  been  read,  was 
as  follows: 

**  During  the  year  we  have  been  badly 
beaten  in  two  great  battles — Chancellors- 
ville  and  Chickamauga — but  the  first 
cost  the  Confederacy  the  life  of  its  most 
dashing  general,  and  the  second  was 
more  than  retrieved  a  few  weeks  later  at 
Chattanooga.  As  before,  it  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  Potomac  Army  to  fight  over 
and  on  the  old  familiar  ground,  but 
Getty sburgh  has  settled  once  and  forever 
the  question  of  invading  the  Northern 
States.  In  the  Western  Department  the 
geographical  gains  have  been  rapid,  and 
the  Confederacy  has  been  cut  in  two  by 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  rebel  armies  have  been  hopelessly 
weakened  by  battle  and  desertion,  and 
there  are  no  more  recruits.  The  hope  of 
intervention  on  the  part  of  England  has 
nearly  disappeared,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  hold  our  own  against  the 
flower  of  the  rebel  army  while  the  coil 
tightens  around  the  rest  of  the  Confed- 
eracy." 

While  this  meeting  was  in  progress, 
almost  unknown  to  its  members  one  out- 
sider after  another  had  dropped  in,  until 
the  little  cabin  was  packed,  and  pyra- 
mids of  blile  overcoats  crowded  both 
windows  and  the  single  door.  When 
Number  Eight  concluded  his  summing 
up,  a  roar  of  applause  arose  that  brought 
the  officer  of  the  day  with  a  file  of  men 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  was 
hardly  persuaded  that  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  report  the  whole  proceeding  at 
headquarters.  An  orderly  adjournment 
was  had,  however,  but  a  mass  meeting 
Nn'ganized  outside,  which  elected  itself  an 
hoi^orary  member  of  the  Christmas  Pha- 
lanx, and  notified  the  active  member- 
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ship  that  in  1864  the  reports  must  be 
read  in  public,  on  pain  of  a  regimental 
court-martial. 

1864. 

No  regular  meeting.  Members  or 
substitutes  were  all  present  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Fort  Fisher, 
N.  C,  but  the  conditions  were  not  favor- 
able to  reading  reports. 

As  one  of  the  two  survivors  of  the 
society,  and  from  the  first  its  permanent 
chairman,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  re- 
port that  no  meeting  took  place  after 
Christmas,  1863.  The  records  are  among 
m  V  most  treasured  relics  of  the  war,  and 
some  time  they  will  become  the  property 
of  the  Post  of  which  I  am  a  member; 
that  is,  unless  my  comrade  Johnston,  of 

Post,  survives  me,  in  which  case 

my  heirs-at-law  will  hand  over  the  rec- 
ords to  him,  and  I  suppose  they  will  go 
to  his  Post. 

There  are  only  six  of  the  war-worn 
volumes  left.  Number  Five  is  known  to 
have  been  destroyed  with  its  owner, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  our  rifle- 
pits  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Number 
Seven  was  lost  in  the  Wilderness,  and 
has  never  been  heard  from ;  but  as  Num- 
ber Three  was  returned  to  me  by  a  "  Re- 
constructed Reb  "  only  two  years  ago, 
I  have  hopes  that  its  missing  fellow  may 
still  be  found  somewhere. 

It  has  been  told  how  the  first  leaves 
of  each  book  were  reserved  for  what  may 
be  termed  its  own  particular  **  descriptive 
list,"  and  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  these  short,  pithy  memoranda  af- 
ford a  striking  record  of  the  vicissitudes 


that  beset  the  soldier  in  a  marching  vol- 
unteer regiment.  I  will  transcribe  the 
record  of  Number  Three,  as  a  sample  of 
the  rest: 

IIL-ARMY  SUCCESSES,  1861. 

No.  3  (A),  Thomas  Smith. 

Book  lost  on  the  march  from  WiUiamsbur^,  V&., 

May6or7, 186S. 

Found  by ^. 

Returned  June  10, 1868. 

|6paid. 

Smith  (A)  was  wounded  on  picket  near  North  Anna 

Riyer,  July  SO,  1862. 
J6hn  Jones  served  a^  his  substitute  in  charge  of 

book. 
Smith  returned  to  duty.  6  Sept.,  1862. 
Smith  was  killed  at  Kelly's  F^rd.  17  March,  1868. 
John  Jones  resumed  care  of  book  as  No.  8  (B). 

And  so  the  record  continues.  Some 
of  the  books  were  lost  and  found  several 
times.  Three  of  them  were  captured  by 
the  enemy  and  returned  after  more  or 
less  delay  and  negotiation.  Two  saw 
the  inside  of  Libby  Prison,  and  two  have 
marks  of  their  keeper's  blood  on  the 
cover  and  leaves.  One  of  these  last  is 
partially  destroyed,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  and  all  of  them  bear  evidence  of 
the  hard  usage  to  which  they  were  nec- 
essarily subjected  in  the  rough  life  of 
march  and  bivouac.  One  by  one  they 
have  been  sent  to  me,  as  their  owners 
dropped  out  of  the  peaceful  ranks  of 
grizzled  veterans,  and  I  cannot  hope  to 
remain  as  their  custodian  many  years 
longer. 

I  earnestly  wish,  however,  that  the 
missing  numbers  could  be  restored  be- 
fore I  go,  and  I  take  this  means  of  ask- 
ing that  if  any  one.  North  or  South, 
knows  aught  of  Numbers  Five  and  Seven, 
he  will  kindly  notify 

Number  Eight 


A  CHINESE  LEGEND. 

Of  filial  piety  such  store 
Had  Ouang  Ouei  Yuen,  the  emperor, 
That — though  his  mother,  who  had  been 
Aye  fearful  of  the  thunder's  din, 
Lay  in  her  grave— whene'er  he  heard 
The  first  low  mutterings  that  stirred 
The  bearded  storm-clouds,  through  the  gloom 
Passing,  he  sought  her  lonely  tomb 
And,  bending  over,  whispered  low 
**T  am  here.  Mother;"  nor  would  go 
TOl— a  great  rose  of  gold — the  sun 
Out-bloomed  through  webs  the  rain  had  spun. 
—Charles  Henry  Ludera. 
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XV. 

Olivia  was  from  that  night  a  reign- 
ing success  in  the  fashionable  world. 
The  rush  and  whirl  at  first  pleased  her 
unspeakably ;  they  took  her  so  effectu- 
aUy,  for  a  time,  out  of  herself.  And  the 
relief  of  being  thus  made  in  a  measui^e 
forgetful,  during  certain  moments  of  the 
■day  or  night,  that  she  had  become  the 
wife  of  a  man  whom  she  abhorred,  was 
deeply  welcome.  This  abhorrence  had 
not  been  of  quick  growth  with  Olivia; 
it  had  gradually  spread  itself  through 
her  being  with  a  steadfast,  benumbing 
stealthiness  of  influence.  When  her 
long  and  dangerous  illness  terminated, 
she  found  herself  facing  her  fate  with  a 
resignation  that  surprised  her  own  spirit. 
Delaplaine  was  by  this  time  in  his  usual 
health.  He  entered  into  his  new  char- 
acter as  the  elderly  hiisband  of  a  youth- 
ful bride  with  steps  that  were  so  slow, 
<3autious  and  discriminating  as  to  awaken 
Olivia^s  admiration  at  his  blended  diplo- 
macy and  kindliness.  She  could  never 
dream  of  loving  him,  but  might  not  the 
respect  which  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
both  rousing  and  perpetuating  stand 
hereafter  as  at  least  a  decorous  apology 
and  substitute  for  love  ?  He  had  told 
her  that  he  was  dying;  but  surely,  she 
now  reflected,  he  was  not  culpable  in 
having  failed  to  die.  No  one  had  been 
culpable  except  her  own  miserable,  way- 
ward self.  As  soon  as  she  was  strong 
enough  to  see  Mrs.  Auchincloss  and  Mrs. 
Satterthwaite,  she  sent  for  them,  and 
begged  that  they  would  pardon  her 
hasty,  hysterical  charges.  The  former 
accepted  her  niece's  amends  with  a  grieved 
complaisance,  and  held  it  her  duty  to 
show  as  much  generosity  on  the  occa- 
sion as  the  sad  extent  of  the  injury  in- 
flicted would  allow. 

''Do  not  say  another  word  about 
what  happened  then,  my  dear  Olivia," 
was  Mrs.  Auchincloss's  highly  gracious 
response.       **0f    course    I   felt  myself 


wounded  by  your  words;  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  But  I  hope  I  am  Chris- 
tian enough  to  forgive  them !" 

*0h,  Letitia,  how  magnificent  you 
sometimes  are  I'  thought  Mrs.  Satter- 
thwaite; but  aloud  she  said  to  Olivia, 
with  her  chin  a  little  in  the  air,  her  eyes 
no  softer  than  if  they  had  been  agates, 
and  her  voice  devoid  of  the  least  sympa- 
thetic ring: 

**  Oh,  it 's  all  right,  my  dear,  natur- 
ally. You  were  going  to  be  very  ill. 
You  did  n't  know  what  you  were  say- 
ing. I  assure  you  I  should  have  come 
to  you,  just  like  this,  whether  you  had 
sent  for  me  or  not." 

Still  later  Olivia  began  to  change  her 
opinion  regarding  the  part  played  by 
her  two  aunts  in  that  little  matrimonial 
episode.  But  whatever  certainty  of  op- 
posite conclusion  she  may  have  reached, 
her  future  conduct  never  revealed  it  to 
either  lady.  They  had  long  ago  taken 
the  color  of  their  environing  world  as  a 
partridge  takes  that  of  its  furrow.  And 
it  was  a  world  so  full  of  falsities  and 
treacheries,  of  sham,  meanness  and  mis- 
representation, that  one  must  either  ac- 
cept it  as  one  found  it  or  leave  it  to  its 
own  less  critical  denizens.  To  try  and 
improve  upon  its  conglomeration  of  fol- 
lies and  misdoings  would  be  indeed  to 
try  and  bail  out  the  sea  1 

But  just  now  Olivia  had  not  such  con- 
demning thoughts  about  society.  It 
acted  like  a  lulling  drug  upon  her  tor- 
mented life.  Delaplaine  had  begun 
wooingly  and  suavely,  but  he  had  soon 
dropped  his  mask.  Beneath  it  was  the 
face  of  a  tyrant.  Olivia  had  just  made 
up  her  mind  that  to  endure  him  as  a 
hiisband  would  not  be  the  misery  she 
had  anticipated,  when  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  her  in  a  new  light.  Her 
health,  at  this  period,  was  thoroughly 
restored.  They  were  about  to  visit  Eu- 
rope together ;  the  season  was  latter 
autumn.  One  day  he  entered  her  pri 
vate  sitting-room  and  found  her  in  con- 
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verse  with  Mrs.  Ottarson,  whose  devo- 
tion during  her  sickness  had  been  un- 
paralleled in  its  noble  self -surrender.  He 
had  never  thus  far  shown  the  slightest 
rudeness  toward  Mrs.  Ottarson,  though 
he  had  more  than  once  made  it  clear  to 
his  wife  that  she  was  not  by  any  means 
an  object  of  his  liking.  Moreover,  he 
had  paid  respect,  or  something  which 
resembled  it,  to  Olivia's  loyal  and  loving 
gratitude  for  all  that  she  now  felt  she 
owed  her  aunt.  But  to-day  his  manner 
was  brusque  and  curt.  After  Mrs.  Ot- 
tarson had  departed  he  said,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  with  that  assertion  of 
command  for  which  the  future  had  so 
many  relentless  examples  in  store  : 

**  I  must  tell  you,  quite  candidly,  that 
she  sets  my  teeth  on  edge,  that  woman." 

Olivia  turned  pale.  *  *  Aunt  Thyrza  ?" 
she  faltered,  feeling  as  if  an  abrupt 
knife-stab  had  entered  her  flesh. 

"Yes.  She  is  insupportable.  I  hope 
you  mean  to  drop  her  as  soon  as  you 
can.  She  has  been  very  good  as  a 
nurse.  But  you  are  now  quite  strong 
again.  If  she  had  been  your  hired 
nurse  you  would  not  have  done  more 
than  give  her  a  handsome  salary.  I  am 
very  willing  that  you  shall  do  that  now. 
You  have  your  allowance  ;  it  ought  to 
be  equal  to  rewarding  her  services  in  a 
very  nice  way.  But  if  it  isn't,  draw 
upon  me  for  any  reasonable  sum — or  any 
unreasonable  one,  providing  your  senti- 
ment toward  the  lady  makes  you  think 
she  deserves  notable  recompense.  Only, 
I  cannot  have  her  continuing  to  come  here 
and  wake  the  echoes  with  her  frightful 
sins  against  grammar  and  breeding." 

Olivia  did  not  reply  for  several  min- 
utes. Then  she  said,  measuring  each 
word  :  "I  think  you  misunderstand 
Aunt  Thyrza.  She  would  never  accept 
a  dollar  from  me.  She  would  regard  it 
as  an  insult  if  I  offered  her  the  least 
payment."  After  this  the  young  wife's 
voice  broke  a  little,  and  she  went  on, 
using  the  name  which  he  had  asked  her 
to  call  him  by  and  which  he  had  told 
her  that  it  was  most  pleasant  music  to 
hear  from  her  lips  :  "It  seems  as  if 
something  had  offended  or  annoyed  you 
this  afternoon,  Spencer.  I  hope  that 
I  am  not  to  blame  for  — " 

He  cut  her  short  with  a  little  impa- 
tient toss  of  the  head.     "One  thing  has 


offended  and  annoyed  me — that  woman's 
ridiculous  intimacy  with  you.  If  she 
were  a  man  I  should  call  her  a  rowdy. 
It  occurs  to  me,  Olivia,  that  you  should 
rate  your  position,  both  as  your  father's 
daughter  and  as  my  wife,  something 
less  cheaply  than  you  do." 

He  at  once  left  the  room  after  having 
pronounced  these  few  piercing  sentences. 
To  Olivia  they  meant  the  infliction  of  a 
wholly  unforeseen  terror.  For  several 
weeks  past  she  had  been  assuring  herself 
that  their  existence  in  each  other's  com- 
pany was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  un- 
ruffled serenity.  The  mockery  of  their 
union  must  inexorably  remain.  He  was 
not  the  husband  of  her  heart,  and  she  must 
forever  hide  from  him  spiritual  depths 
of  which  his  inevitable  non-possession 
would  forbid  all  sweeter  and  holier  con- 
ditions of  intimacy.  But  at  least  he  was 
going  to  show  himself  the  gentleman 
and  not  the  jailer,  the  indulgent  guard- 
ian and  not  the  surly  sentinel.  Apart 
from  the  combined  farce  and  sadness  of 
their  bonds,  they  were  no  doubt  destined 
to  become  excellent  friends.  Every  new 
week  repeated  the  comforting  disap- 
pointment. Then  there  were  jewels 
given  her,  and  other  costly  gifts  as  well. 
No  bride  of  her  years  could  fail  to  be 
touched  by  these  and  like  attentions. 
Love  might  lie  as  dormant  as  it  pleased, 
with  torch  unlit  and  cbaplet  unbraided ; 
but  if  friendship  were  going  to  steal  in 
with  sweet,  puritan  face  and  a  frank 
willingness  to  keep  the  hearthstone  al- 
ways ruddy  through  chill  weather,  why 
the  days  might  not  lag  so  sluggishly, 
after  all. 

Olivia  had  in  truth  made  a  little  hope- 
ful picture  of  her  own  future.  Dela- 
plaine  and  she  were  the  two  chief  fig- 
ures, of  course.  As  he  would  become 
gradually  enfeebled  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  years,  leaving  her  still  strong 
and  young,  she  would  assume  toward 
him  a  more  and  more  aidful  and  tribu 
tary  place.  Herein  should  be  the  work- 
ing out  of  her  expiation — the  practical 
fulfillment  of  her  repentance.  She  would 
do  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to  make 
Spencer  Delaplaine  bless  their  marriage. 
Her  act  of  selfishness  should  be  caused 
to  befitr  sacrificial  fruit.  When  the  hour 
came  that  really  laid  him  upon  his 
death-bed — not  upon  that  semblance  of 
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one  which  had  formed  her  past  reason 
for  wedding  him — perhaps  he  would 
take  her  hand  and  tell  her  that  she  had 
heen  a  worthy  wife.  Such  she  meant 
to  be,  and  she  now  constantly  thanked 
God  that  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this 
desired  object  would  not  prove  insuper- 
able. 

Abruptly  the  change  in  her  husband 
shattered  aspiration.  He  was  never  the 
same  to  her  from  that  afternoon  when 
he  showed  her  his  unmantled  self.  The 
passion  she  had  inspired  in  him  had  not 
ceased,  but  its  primary  fervors  were  di- 
minished. Possibly  the  sharp  line  of 
division  between  what  he  had  been  and 
what  he  was  henceforth  to  be,  drew  its 
extreme  emphasis  from  a  single  mani- 
festation of  her  own.  She  refused  to 
obey  him  in  the  matter  of  slighting  her 
aunt  Thyrza,  and  most  assertively  told 
him  so. 

**  You  spoke  not  long  ago,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  with  a  courage  in  her 
glance  that  did  not  for  a  second  flinch, 
*  *  of  my  position  as  nay  father's  daugh- 
ter and  as  your  wife.  I  love  poor  papa's 
memory  so  dearly  that  I  could  not 
dream  of  shaming  it.  If  you  think  I 
owe  you  the  concession  of  discontinuing 
to  know  one  who  is  bound  to  me  by  the 
sweetest  and  strongest  ties  both  of  blood 
and  gratitude— one  I  love  and  respect  as 
a  woman  whose  great,  benevolent  heart 
deserves  that  I  should  do— then  I  must 
point  out  your  very  serious  mistake." 

He  started  a  little,  but  that  was  all. 
*'You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  you  will 
not  drop  Mrs.  Ottarson?"  he  said,  with 
immobility.  **Sheis  an  irritating  vul- 
garian, but  you  persist  in  keeping  her 
up  against  my  will?" 

**She  is  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  I  shall  always  treat  her 
as  the  friend  I  believe  her." 

Olivia  was  prepared  to  have  him  reply 
with  fierce  anger,  now ;  but  she  had  not 
yet  followed  his  imperturbable  methods. 
The  tenderness  he  had  thus  far  disclosed 
to  her  had  been  of  about  the  same  depth 
as  those  brittle  and  curly  woofs  of  lichen 
that  we  sometimes  find  on  rocks.  She 
was  too  wofully  destined  to  strike  against 
the  obdurate  silicate  that  lay  below ! 

*'I  perceive,"  he  said,  with  his  gray 
•eyes  fixed  on  her  face.  **  In  spite  of  any 
•orders  of  mine  to  the  contrary,  you  will 


have  this  person  visit  you  here,  at  my 
house." 

' '  No,"  said  Olivia.  * '  It  t«  your  house. 
I  would  not  allow  Aunt  Thyrza  to  enter 
it  against  your  wishes.  Possibly  you 
do  n't  realize,  orcare  to  realize,  how  much 
she  would  scorn  to  do  so." 

*'Ah  .  .  yes.  .  .  It  will  merely  be  a 
series  of  visits  on  your  part? " 

"  That  is  what  I  mean." 

"  But  suppose  I  forbid  you  to  go  there 
at  all." 

Olivia  firmly  shook  her  head.  *  *  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  go,  all  the  same,"  she  an- 
swered. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled 
icily.  ''Does  this  not  seem  to  you  a 
rather  bold  measure? " 

"  Not  bolder  than  is  justifiable  under 
the  circumstances." 

He  gave  her  no  answer.  For  hours 
afterward  she  felt  like  one  who  has  been 
remorselessly  duped.  He  was  a  man  of 
stone ;  she  had  thought  him  so,  or  very 
nearly  so,  before  their  marriage,  and  now 
the  remembrance  of  this  old  conviction 
tauntingly  returned  to  her  .  .  . 

He  proffered  no  further  mention  of  Mrs. 
Ottarson.  But  almost  every  suceeeding 
day  showed  her  new  exasperating  points 
in  his  loveless  and  cynical  disposition. 
He  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was 
a  point  with  her  where  his  coercion  must 
stop.  Some  women  would  have  had 
physical  fear  of  him,  if  none  other.  Oli- 
via was  so  brave,  so  dauntless  in  her 
dealings  with  him,  that  he  admired  her 
secretly  all  the  more  on  this  account. 
Still,  it  would  never  do,  he  had  assured 
himself,  to  go  on  with  that  honeymoon 
pose.  He  had  begun  to  feel  acutely 
bored  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it, 
and  he  had  concluded  that  it  had  best  be 
abolished  forthwith.  Let  Olivia  see  him 
once  and  for  all  as  he  was;  she  might  as 
well  get  used  to  him,  if  she  were  ever 
going  to  be  as  accommodating  as  that; 
she  would  doubtless  have  a  good  deal  of 
his  society  during  the  next  few  years,  to 
judge  by  the  proofs  of  bodily  toughness 
which  he  had  given  the  physicians  not 
long  ago. 

They  sailed  for  Europe  a  short  time 
afterward.  Olivia  greeted  the  event  as  a 
source  of  precious  distraction,  just  as  she 
was  greeting  the  turmoil  of  New  York 
merriments  now.  j^i^j^g^yi^^^ Adrian 
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Etherege,  the  handsome  young  secretary 
of  Delaplaine,  surprised  Olivia  by  saying 
to  her,  a  few  days  before  her  departure 
took  place: 

'*  It  would  give  me  such  delight,  Mrs. 
Delaplaine,  if  I  could  only  go  with  you !" 

**  Go  with  us,  Adrian?"  she  repeated. 
She  had  always  called  him  'Adrian.'  It 
had  appeared  quite  natural  for  her  to  call 
him  so  on  taking  her  rightful  place  as 
feminine  head  of  the  establishment.  Oc- 
casionally her  husband  would  permit  the 
lad  to  dine  with  them,  and  once  or  twice 
he  had  done  so  at  his  wife's  request. 
Adrian  came  and  went  in  a  most  irreg- 
ular style ;  it  seemed  an  accepted  fact  in 
the  household  that  he  should  be  exempt 
from  all  rules  of  punctuality  and  exact- 
itude. Now  and  then  he  would  sleep 
away  from  the  house  in  West  Tenth 
Street,  and  perhaps  not  even  return 
thither  on  the  following  day.  But  no 
one  showed  the  least  concern  regarding 
such  absences,  and  it  was  only  necessary 
to  look  with  closeness  into  his  fair,  star- 
eyed,  poetic  face  for  the  least  suspicion 
that  he  was  of  dissipated  habits  to  van- 
ish completely.  His  manner  toward 
Olivia  had  been  one  full  of  exquisite 
politeness  ever  since  they  had  first  met 
after  the  protracted  illness  of  the  latter. 
At  times  it  struck  her  that  he  might  be 
desiroiis  of  obliterating  from  her  memory 
all  retention  of  the  curiously  angry  look 
she  had  once  seen  him  give  her.  What 
Olivia  knew  about  Adrian  Etherege's 
personal  history  and  antecedents  the 
youth  himself  had  told  her.  Delaplaine 
had  thus  far  not  done  more  than  say  in 
his  wife's  hearing: 

** Adrian  is  a  good  boy,  honest-minded 
and  wholly  trustworthy.  .  ."  On  one 
occasion,  just  after  the  first  dinner  that 
the  young  secretary  had  taken  with 
them,  Olivia  had  the  fancy  that  some 
further  information  concerning  Adrian 
was  to  be  given  her  by  his  employer. 
But  although  Delaplaine  then  seemed  on 
the  point  of  volunteering  a  statement, 
he  refrained  from  doing  so,  and  she  did 
not  press  him  for  disclosures,  feeling 
sure  that  they  would  be  afforded  by  other 
lips. 

And  they  were.  Adrian  fell  into  the 
fashion  of  holding  little  talks  with  her 
when  he  and  she  met,  in  halls,  on  stair- 
ways,   or    perhaps    in    the    library,    to 


which  he  was  allowed  free  access.  He 
pleased  Olivia  indescribably.  It  was 
not  merely  his  beauty  that  attracted  her ; 
it  was  a  winsomeness  half  melancholy, 
half  joyous.  He  affected  her  as  an  in- 
dividuality that  Nature  had  shaped  for 
the  freest  acceptance  of  all  life's  yel- 
lowest  and  richest  sunshine,  but  over 
whom  circumstance  had  drawn  a  kind 
of  shadowy  veil.  She  had  no  more 
thought  of  being  touched  by  him  into 
an  attachment  beyond  friendly  interest 
than  if  his  years  had  numbered  fifteen 
instead  of  twenty.  This  very  concern 
which  he  had  aroused  in  her  made  her 
question  him  about  his  past.  She  wanted, 
naturally  enough,  to  learn  whence  he 
had  managed  to  derive  his  charming" 
manners.  And  at  length  he  had  made 
her  acquainted  with  a  little  history  which 
she  did  not  dream  of  doubting.  Why 
should  she  so  have  dreamed  ?  He  gave 
it,  finally,  with  an  air  of  veracity  and 
simplicity  that  his  lovely  brown  eyes- 
and  his  almost  ideal  countenance  gently 
seemed  to  corroborate. 

A  long  time  ago,  he  told  her,  when 
he  was  a  small  fellow,  Mr.  Delaplaine 
had  known  his  father  favorably  as  one 
of  the  bank-employees.  His  father  had 
died  suddenly,  and  he,  an  orphan,  had 
been  recommended  to  the  charity  of  the 
wealthy,  powerful  banker.  Mr.  Dela- 
plaine had  been  very  good,  giving  him 
the  advantage  of  a  long  term  of  school- 
ing, and  then  permitting  him  to  enter 
the  banking-house  in  a  minor  capacity. 
Afterward  the  secretaryship  had  grown 
from  that.  There  was  really  nothing 
more  to  narrate.  The  school  had  been 
a  good  one — a  boarding-school  not  far 
away  from  town— at  Fordham,  in  fact 
If  Mrs.  Delaplaine  was  kind  enough  to 
think  that  he  had  fairly  cultivated  man- 
ners, this  complimentary  opinion  could 
only  be  explained  by  the  careful,  refined 
course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  sub- 
urban school. 

Olivia  unhesitatingly  credited  all  this. 
Her  heart  had  so  warmed  toward  Adrian 
Etherege  by  the  time  he  made  his  direct 
appeal  to  accompany  herself  and  Dela- 
plaine abroad,  that  she  promptly  looked 
upon  such  a  project  with  entire  acqui- 
escence. 

But  her  husband  instantly  frowned 
upon  it.     His  frow^g^^  g^i^j>(j^usual 
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sternness,  considering  his  ordinary  com- 
posure. **Have  you  lost  your  senses  ?" 
he  asked,  after  she  had  mentioned  to 
him  the  wish  of  Adrian.  **I  should 
think  you  might  see  the  insanity  of  such 
an  idea." 

**  Insanity!"  murmured  Olivia. 

**  Certainly."  Delaplaine  had  no  re- 
servations from  her  now.  He  had  cast 
ofiP  all  disguises  in  unrelenting  earnest. 
"An  old  fellow  like  me  and  a  good- 
looking  youngster  like  that !  I  'd  he  a 
fine  fool  to  let  the  world  talk.  No, 
thank  you!" 

Olivia's  face  crimsoned,  and  her  eyes 
kindled.  **  You  can't  imagine — "  she 
hegan. 

*' Imagine  ?"  he  hroke  in,  with  a  hint 
of  scoff  in  his  tones.  "Of  course  I 
do  n't.  I  'm  not  troubled  with  imagina- 
tion, anyway.  I  'm  what  they  call  an 
exact  thinker.  Do  you  suppose  I  'm 
afraid  you  care  for  the  boy  ?  If  I  did 
I  'd  send  him  packing  in  no  time.  Be- 
sides, you  couldn't  care.  He's  not  in 
your  line.  I  know  what  might  be. 
He  is  n't.  You  'd  never  fall  in  love 
with " 

"Stop!"  cried  Olivia.  "You  insult 
me  as  your  wife !" 

He  gave  a  short,  dry  laugh.  "  Do  I  ?" 
he  retorted.  "Oh,  no,  I  don't.  I 
merely  show  you  how  I  might  You 
would  feel  insulted  all  the  same  if  you 
were  fond  of  i)oor  young  Adrian.  Wom- 
en are  never  so  finely  innocent  in  their 
assumptions  as  when  they  're  guilty  .  . 
"We  won't  take  the  boy  to  Europe,  how- 
ever. I  know  it 's  not  a  matter  of  much 
moment  with  you  whether  we  do  or  not. 
I  keep  a  closer  eye  on  you  than  you 
perhaps  fancy  I  keep.  There  may  come 
a  time  when  you  won't  be  altogether 
.  .  indifferent.  Possibly  that  time  must 
come,  as  affairs  are  situated.  But  when 
it  does,  do  n't  fiatter  yourself  that  I  shall^ 
be  fooled  for  more  than  a  week.  The 
chances  are  that  I  shall  be  even  wiser 
from  the  very  beginning  than  you  are." 

He  left  her,  after  having  spoken  these 
words  with  what  she  held  to  be  an  in- 
fernal coolness,  and  he  left  her,  also, 
rankling  under  the  infliction  of  what 
she  rightly  held  to  be  a  brutality.  But 
she  was  yet  in  her  apprenticeship  as 
regarded  the  full  perception  of  just  how 
aatanically  insolent  he  could  show  him- 


self. It  may  readily  be  surmised  that 
he  behaved  without  provocation  during 
conferences  of  this  sort.  He  freely  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  he  did.  He  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  have  been 
execrable  in  all  domestic  relations,  even 
if  he  had  married  twenty  years  younger 
than  at  present.  The  world  had  been 
easy  enough  for  him  to  get  on  with.  Its 
points  of  tangency,  so  to  speak,  were 
not  at  all  like  connubial  ones.  A  very 
ill-natured  bear  in  his  home-circle  may 
be  a  popular  companion  at  the  clubs. 
Delaplaine  could  never  have  been  called 
popular  anywhere,  nor  was  he  at  any 
time  a  bear;  for  in  allowing  him  such  a 
definition  as  the  last,  you  would  lose 
sight  of  his  refined  rather  than  blunt 
modes  of  torment,  his  premeditated 
rather  than  impulsive  cruelty.  "If  I 
had  married  an  angel  from  heaven,"  he 
had  said  to  himself  not  long  before  the 
conversation  just  recorded,  "I  should 
have  found  it  impossible  to  get  on  with 
her  unless  we  sometimes  quarreled.  I 
do  n't  know  what  I  should  have  done  to 
get  up  a  quarrel.  I  think  I  might  have 
picked  the  feathers  out  of  her  wings 
while  she  was  asleep." 

They  went  to  Europe,  leaving  Adrian 
at  home.  He  had  grown  singularly  sad, 
Olivia  observed,  during  the  days  that 
immediately  preceded  their  departure. 
She  wondered  whether  affection  for 
Delaplaine  could  possibly  explain  his 
altered  spirits;  it  seemed  incredible  that 
this  should  be  the  case. 

"  You  would  like  so  very  much  to  go 
to  Europe? "  she  said  one  day,  a  little 
while  before  they  sailed. 

"Ah,  how  I  should  enjoy  it!  "  he  ex- 
claimed, a  light  seeming  to  pass  across 
his  face  and  then  vanish. 

"But  some  day  you  will  go,"  said 
Olivia. 

"Some  day!     Yes— alone!" 

"Alone? "  she  echoed,  surprisedly. 
"Why  do  you  so  dread  going  that  way, 
Adrian? " 

And  then  she  saw  that  he  had  colored 
deeply.  Thinking  his  embarrassment 
might  have  sprung  from  a  betrayal  of 
the  regard  which  he  bore  his  benefactor, 
she  at  once  said,  with  the  hope  of  put- 
ting him  at  his  ease : 

"  But  of  course  you  would  rejoice  in 

the  companionship   of  one  whom  you 
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have  known  so  long  and  so  intimately 
as  you  have  known  Mr.  Delaplaine.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  travel  with  those 
of  whom  we  are  fond/' 

"Fondof /itm— I/" 

The  words  leapt  impetuously  from  his 
lips.  Olivia  saw,  hurrying  over  his  face 
and  darkening  it,  the  same  fiercely  irate 
expression  witnessed  there  at  a  previous 
time.  It  amazed  her  that  such  specks 
of  flame  could  swim,  however  moment- 
arily, in  the  tawny  shadow  of  those 
peaceful  eyes. 

"You  don't  like  Mr.  Delaplaine, 
then?"  she  exclaimed. 

He  burst  into  the  most  awkwardly 
contrite  little  laugh.  **  I— I  did  n't  say 
that,"  he  stammered.  **I  like  him? 
Why,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  after 
all  that  he  has  done  for  me.?  Of  course 
I  like  him."  And  then  there  was  an- 
other apologetic  laugh,  lamer  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  *'I— I  was 
merely  a — a  trifle  surprised  that — ^that 
you  should  be  in  doubt  of  how  I  really 
felt." 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  in  doubt,"  answered 
Olivia. 

But  from  that  time  she  became  confi- 
dent of  Adrian's  keen  yet  smothered 
aversion.  This  knowledge  made  her 
somehow  set  greater  value  upon  the" 
youth's  evident  regard  for  her ;  it  forged 
a  new  link  of  congeniality  between 
them.  As  for  her  husband's  recent 
words,  they  wore  dyes  of  deeper  insult 
as  she  recalled  their  unprovoked  acer- 
bity .  .  . 

Two  days  before  they  took  the  steamer 
for  Havre,  an  event  occurred  which 
caused  her  to  wonder  in  an  oddly  per- 
plexed way.  She  had  gone  to  make  a 
faw  purchases  in  the  morning  and  to 
speak  a  loving  farewell  in  the  ear  of  her 
inalienable  friend,  Mrs.  Ottarson.  She 
returned  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  passed  up-stairs  toward 
her  own  apartments.  But  just  as  she 
neared  the  library,  a  loud,  clear  voice, 
plainly  that  of  a  woman,  sounded  from 
behind  the  closed  door  of  that  particular 
room. 

* '  I  do  n't  want  to  have  him  kicked 
into  a  hole,  like  a  dog,"  cried  the  voice, 
*'  when  I  'm  dead  and  gone." 

'*  Who  cares  what  you  want  ?"  came 
the  answer,  loud  as  well,  and  most  un- 


characteristically so,  since  the  new 
speaker  was  beyond  dispute  Delaplaine. 
"  You  had  no  right  to  come  here.  You 
must  go  at  ouce.  And  do  n't  ever  pre- 
sume to  come  again." 

Before  Olivia  had  more  than  just 
slipped  by  the  door  of  the  library,  it  was 
flung  open,  and  a  woman  crossed  its 
threshold.  The  woman  saw  her  as  she 
receded,  but  Olivia  caught  only  the 
least  glimpse  of  a  pale,  rather  careworn 
face,  lit  by  dark  eyes  that  were  now  as 
rayless  as  they  might  once  have  been 
radiant. 

Then  Delaplaine  himself  appeared,  as 
white  as  he  had  looked  on  the  day  he 
was  believed  to  be  dying.  '*  Let  this  be 
the  last  time,   now  I"  he  cried.     **It's 

no  place  for  you,  and  by ,    if  you 

forget  that  again,  I'll ." 

The  woman,  who  stood  then  on  the 
upper  landing  of  the  stairs,  pointed  with 
a  sudden  gesture  and  a  slight  laugh  of 
mockery  toward  Olivia. 

Delaplaine  turned,  saw  t^is  wife,  mo- 
tionless and  astonished  a  yard  or  two 
beyond,  and  gave  a  terrible  start  The 
woman  hastened  down-stairs,  while  Dela- 
plaine, more  discomfited  in  manner  and 
speech  than  Olivia  would  have  thought 
it  possible  for  him  to  be,  stammeringly 
began  some  sort  of  explanation. 

*'She  is — one — one  of  those — those 
beggars  who  bother  me  at  times  for 
money.  They — they  come  to  you  with 
all— all  sorts  of  tales.  A  person  has  to 
be  very — very  careful,  or  he  runs  the 
chance  of  getting  swindled  horridly  by 
them." 

The  next  moment  he  passed  back  into 
the  library.  Olivia  slowly  walked  on 
toward  her  own  suite  of  chambers.  Per- 
haps Delaplaine  had  spoken  the  truth, 
and  it  vxia  some  beggar,  who  referred  to 
husband,  son  or  brother  while  saying 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him  kicked 
into  a  hole,  like  a  dog,  after  she  was 
dead  and  gone.  But  then  Spencer  Dela- 
plaine's  unquestionable  agitation  .  .  why 
should  that  have  shown  itself  ? 

*  Surely,'  thought  Olivia,  while  her 
maid  was  relieving  her  of  bonnet  and 
wraps,  'if  the  woman  had  been  one 
whose  presence  here  should  bring  shame 
on  him,  he  need  not  have  felt  the  slight- 
est concern  on  my  account.  And  as 
for  his  really  feeling  any,  it  does  n't  at 
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all  correspond  with  his  present  perfectly 
undisguised  brutalities  .  .  .  tout  au  con- 
traire.^ 

The  traits  that  she  thus  uncompromis- 
ingly described  underwent  no  diminution 
after  she  and  Delaplaine  sailed  for  Euro- 
pean shores.     *^I  like  Paris/^  he  said  to 


to  that  fellow's  wife — anon3rmous,  of 
course — telling  her  to  have  him  watched 
and  followed  on  the  evenings  he  says 
he  's  going  to  the  club  for  a  quiet  rubber 
of  whist  and  will  be  home  by  eleven  or  a 
quarter  past  .  ." 

**  Did  you  ever  meet  any  human  being 


'HK   TCRKKD    AND    SAW    BIS   WIFE    ▲  FEW   FBET  AWAT. 


her  one  day  during  the  early  part  of  their 
sojourn  in  that  city.  *'  It  is  so  exquis- 
itely filthy  here." 

**  Paris  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
very  clean  city,"  said  Olivia,  quite  mis- 
understanding. 

He  laughed  his  raucous  little  laugh, 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  **0h,  I 
don't  mean  her  streets ;  I  mean  her  mor- 
als. Almost  every  other  civilized  nation 
of  the  globe  has  been  piling  abuse  on 
BVance  for  centuries,  and  yet  we  've  all 
such  a  secret  delight  in  her.  It 's  too 
amusing.  Whenever  I  see  one  of  these 
highly  proper  Americans  or  Englishmen 
who  shudders  at  what  he  calls  her  *  nas- 
tiness  '  in  painting,  novel-writing  or  the 
drama,  I  always  feel  like  sending  a  note 
Vou  vn.— 12 


whoin  you  tnistet!?"  Olivia  ask- 
ed liirti,  wiMi  a  irf'ntlt^  pxa,s]>era- 
tioii,  at  anotliur  latur  pci-iod. 

**No,  not  a  single  being  of 
whom  I  could  say  *I'll  trust 
him  or  her  through  anything 
that  may  happen  in  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion.' There  is  n't  anybody  who  can  be 
trusted  like  that.  Everyone  who  ever 
lived  has  had  a  price.  Sometimes  it 's 
large,  but  then  the  size  depends  on  the 
amount  of  respectability  that  is  to  be 
imperilled." 

*'  Then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  con- 
science." 

"No.  Emphatically  no.  Conscience 
is  traditional,  and  that  only.  You  might 
have  a  child,  and  train  him  up  to  believe 
that  looking  at  the  moon  was  a  most 
horrible  sin.  All  through  the  rest  of  his 
life,  no  matter  how  enlightening  might 
be  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  he  would  never  look  at  the  moon 
without  a  sense  of  violation  and  trespass. 
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You  would  have  established  in  him  what 
Herbert  Spencer  would  call  a  line  of  least 
resistance  for  the  incident  force  of  fear. 
Conscience,  remorse,  scrupulosity,  all 
began  with  that  ..."  He  paused,  and 
watched  Olivia  with  the  smile  that  she 
had  grown  to  detest.  * '  I  remember  I  said 
something  of  this  same  sort  to  you  be- 
fore we  were  married — and  shocked  you. 
*DidntI?" 

**  You  shock  me  now." 

**I  know.  But  I  do  n't  mind.  I  have 
got  you  all  safe  to  myself,  now;  you 
can't  escape  me.     Can  you? " 

She  saw  that  he  was  in  one  of  his 
waspishly  jocular  moods,  and  she  rose  to 
leave  the  room. 

*  *  Do  n't  go, "  he  said.  *  *  I '  ve  something 
to  tell  you.  It 's  about  our  truly  remark- 
able marriage.  For  it  was  remarkable, 
was  it  not? " 

**  Very,"  she  answered,  turning  pale. 
She  had  a  sudden  curiosity  to  know  what 
new  sting  he  would  inflict.  He  gave  a 
soft,  unctuous  chuckle  before  he  went  on. 
**  I  told  you  I  'd  changed  my  Will ;  I  made 
your  aunt  Satterthwaite  believe  I  had. 
But  I  did  n't.  I  did  n't  intend  to  die.  I 
was  a  little  afraid  that  I  might,  in  spite 
of  my  intentions,  but  still  I  'd  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  die  if  I  could  help  it.  It 
was  all  a  delicious  fraud  on  my  part.  You 
can 't  find  many  men  who  have  the  nerve 
to  scheme  like  that  on  what  may  turn  out 
their  death-beds  within  an  hour  or  two. 
If  I  had  died  before  you  married  me  you 
would  n't  have  got  a  dime.  That  seeing 
my  lawyer  was  all  a  blind — a  ruse  de 
guerre  .  .  .  excuse  my  bad  pronuncia- 
tion ;  you  know  I  never  could  get  on  with 
French ;  I  leave  that  for  my  young  and 
accomplished  wife,  who  *had  resided 
abroad  for  many  years  previous  to  becom- 
ing the  spouse  of  her  eminent  banker- 
husband,'  as  that  silly  Franco- American 
newspaper  announced  the  other  day  .  .  . 
If  I  had  died  after  our  queer  wedding, 
you'd  have  got  your  widow's  third — 
no  more."  And  then  he  gave  another 
chuckle,  and  looked  out  from  the  win- 
dow near  which  he  sat,  and  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
bathed  in  winter  sunshine. 

Olivia  always  bore  this  cat-and-mouse 
treatment  with  a  solemn,  almost  a  sublime 
patience.  Afterward  she  would  say  to 
herself,  thinking  over  some  special  dag- 


ger-thrust that  he  had  dealt  her:  **  I  am 
glad  I  made  him  no  answer.  I  am  glad 
I  bore  it  calmly  as  I  did.  It  is  my 
punishment." 

But  now  and  then,  for  several  days  at 
a  time,  he  would  be  a  model  of  urbanity 
and  good  humor.  During  intervals  like 
these  she  could  see  why  he  had  gained 
ascendancy  with  both  women  and  men ; 
his  caustic  wit  spared  no  person  or  thing, 
and  yet  she  comprehended  how,  with 
other  hearers  than  herself,  it  had  sounded 
its  discordant  notes  not  too  recklessly  for 
the  production  of  a  distinct  amusement. 

When  they  reached  the  Riviera  all 
the  hotels  were  packed  with  visitors, 
and  gayeties  reigned  imperially  at  the 
various  Mediterranean-skirting  resorts. 
But  Delaplaine  would  not  allow  his  wife 
to  participate  in  any  festivities  whatever. 
Many  of  her  own  country-people  sent 
invitations,  but  he  refused  them  himself 
and  vetoed  their  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  hi?  wife.  An  occasional  luncheon  or 
dinner  he  permitted;  no  large  gather- 
ings, however,  would  he  sanction,  nor 
any  entertainments  in  which  elaborated 
and  magnificent  costumes  became  requi- 
site. 

**  No,"  he  soon  informed  Olivia,  in  his 
low- voiced,  smooth- visaged  way,  **you 
shan't,  as  my  wife,  cheapen  yourself  at 
any  of  these  foreign  places.  I  won't 
even  let  you  be  presented  at  Court  in 
London.  As  an  American  one  is  incon- 
testably  nobody  the  instant  one's  foot 
lands  upon  transatlantic  soil.  A  good 
many  Americans  are  constantly  forget- 
ting that — more 's  the  pity.  I  recoUect 
dining  once  in  the  salon  of  Delmonico's, 
and  seeing  seated  next  me  a  party  of 
three  palpably  raw  Westerners,  who  had 
come  to  view  the  town — a  father  with  a 
tanned  face  and  a  beard  down  under 
his  chin ;  a  mother  with  a  yellowish  fur 
cape  that  reached  below  her  waist,  and 
long  earrings  of  gold  scroll-work,  and  a 
reticule  ;  and  finally  a  son  of  about 
fifteen  or  so,  with  enormous  front  teeth, 
and  his  mouth  in  a  perpetual  gape  of 
awe  .  .  You  know  the  kind  of  rural 
persons  I  mean  .  .  Well,  they  seemed 
in  doubt  what  they  would  take.  I  was 
dining  with  a  little  party  that  evening 
(I  believe  your  aunt  Satterthwaite  gave 
the  dinner,  by  the  bye),  and  we  fell  into 
private  giggles,  all  of  us,  over  the  absurd 
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hesitancy  of  father,  mother  and  son. 
The  waiter  stood  listening  with  a  re- 
signed air  for  their  decision,  and  finally 
it  came.  They  ordered  three  pieces  of 
mince  pie  and  three  cups  of  tea  .  .  Well, 
that,  after  all,  fairly  represents  the  con- 
duct of  the  average  American  citizen 
on  English  or  Continental  soil.  Some 
Americans  do  even  a  great  deal  worse 
than  that.  Others  (people  of  whom 
there  are  a  few  thousands  like  you  and 
me)  must  suffer  in  consequence.  Soci- 
ally we  are  nothing  here,  the  very  hest 
of  us,  and  we  need  not  for  an  instant 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  something. 
ITou  might  make  a  great  success  among 
the  swells  here,  but  though  you  would 
be  in  their  throng  you  would  never 
really  be  o/  it ;  they  would  always  con- 
nect you  with  the  species  of  person  that 
orders  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  plate  of  mince 
pie  in  Delmonicos  at  the  usual  dining- 
hour.  It  may  be  hideously  unjust  all 
this  .  .  who  says  it  is  n't  ?  But  when 
you  Ve  reached  my  age  you  '11  under- 
stand the  full  rarity  of  justice  on  our 
planet;  black  swans  and  white  crows 
are  not  a  circumstance  to  it  .  .  All 
very  well,  Olivia,  for  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Brummagem  Baker  to  despair  of 
getting  into  New  York  society  and  go 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
aristocratic  stamp  put  upon  them,  that 
they  may  come  home  afterwards  with 
gilt-edged  recommendations  to  the  resi- 
dents of  their  own  native  metropolis. 
But  you  do  n't  require  to  *  invade  New 
York,'  as  they  used  to  say  Mrs.  Brum- 
magem Baker  did,  after  she  'd  been  re- 
ceived at  Marlborough  House  and  passed 
a  day  at  Sandringham.  No ;  you  are  a 
Van  Rensselaer  in  the  first  place,  and 
you  're  Mrs.  Spencer  Delaplaine  in  the 
second.  That  will  have  to  be  enough 
for  one  lifetime — or,  at  least,  till  I  'm 
dead  and  you  marry  somebody  else. 
Anyhow,  you  'd  never  win  anything  here 
but  a  sort  of  tinsel  favoritism.  They 
might  take  you,  but  they  'd  take  you 
with  a  big  pinch  of  salt — as  only  an 
American.  And  I  won't  have  you  taken 
that  way  .  .  We  '11  wait  until  we  get 
home  before  you  try  a  turn  among  the 
fashionable  assemblages.  There  you  're 
princess,  duchess  and  countess  all  rolled 
in  one.  Yes,  you  are,  thanks  to  some 
of  the  ridiculous  shortcomings  of  our 


ridiculous  republic — about  as  great  a  na- 
tional failure,  take  it  all  in  all,  as  the 
records  of  history  can  show." 

It  will  now  readily  be  understood  why 
the  stay  of  Delaplaine  and  Olivia  abroad 
was  not  attended  by  any  except  the  most 
meagre  social  excitements. 

XVI. 

Delaplaine  was  of  the  opinion  that 
America  has  but  a  single  season  whose 
record  is  handsome  enough  to  deserve 
honorable  mention  in  any  calendar. 
This  season,  he  afQrmed,  was  autumn; 
and  on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  in 
August  of  the  following  year,  he  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  see  once  more 
the  Hudson  when  its  banks  were  tinted 
with  the  summer's  prismatic  decay.  Ac- 
cordingly he  leased  a  very  fine  estate 
not  far  from  Tarrytown,  installing 
Olivia  there,  by  no  means  against  her 
will.  The  house  was  spacious  and 
comfortable ;  the  grounds  commanded  a 
noble  view  of  the  lordly  river  near  by. 
Olivia  took  long  walks,  long  rides  and 
long  drives  through  the  delightful  sur- 
rounding country.  She  was  from  early 
training  an  excellent  equestrian,  and  the 
stables  were  as  well  stocked  with  horses 
as  were  the  halls  and  chambers  of  her 
new  abode  supplied  with  drilled  and 
efficient  servants.  Her  husband  now  and 
then  would  spend  one  or  two  nights 
in  town,  but  he  always  instructed  her 
by  letter  or  telegram  of  his  intended  ab- 
sences, which  decidedly  did  not  fill  her 
with  inconsolable  regret.  She  was  lone- 
ly, but  not  to  any  despondent  degree. 
She  had  books  of  many  sorts  to  read, 
and  as  she  kept  early  hours,  slept  health- 
fully, and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  breezy 
sunshine  which  was  then  at  its  thriftiest, 
her  days  hardly  dragged  more  than  they 
could  be  expected  to  do  amid  surround- 
ings of  so  much  undisturbed  solitude. 
Besides,  she  had  the  winter  to  antici- 
pate. She  was  to  see  something  of  so- 
cial amusement  then ;  her  husband  had 
promised  her  that  she  should  both  enter- 
tain and  be  entertained  after  they  re- 
turned to  West  Tenth  Street,  and  she 
knew  that  his  pride  in  her  would  make 
him  keep  his  word,  however  caprice 
might  delay  him  in  the  ultimate  fulfill- 
ment of  it.  She  feared  showing  too 
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great  a  desire  for  distractions  of  a  social 
kind;  his  moods  of  tantalizing  cruelty 
were  never  to  be  calculated  on.  She 
had  discovered  that  the  love  he  felt  for 
her  was  one  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
ensheathe  itself  in  the  most  distressing 
jealousy.  She  had  never,  as  yet,  given 
him  the  least  incentive  to  become  jeal- 
ous, but  it  was  plain  to  her  that  this 
trait  in  him  only  waited  an  opportunity 
for  rapid  and  morbid  development. 

All  this  time  she  was  very  far  from 
being  happy.  But,  as  she  told  her  Aunt 
Thyrza  during  several  trips  that  she 
made  to  town,  it  was  not  a  misery  that 
stood  any  chance  of  shortening  her  ex- 
istence. 

**  He  is  at  times  intolerable,"  she  said. 
**One  of  the  proofs  of  just  how  odious 
he  can  make  himself,  Aunt  Thyrza,  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  forces  me  to 
meet  you — either  secretly  or  not  at  all. 
I  should  so  love  to  have  you  up  there  at 
Greenacre  to  sniff  the  country  air,  dear 
old  soul,  for  a  week  or  two,  and  do  just 
as  you  chose  with  everybody  and  every- 
thing about  you ! " 

Mrs.  Ottarson  gave  one  of  her  laughs. 
**3fy,  Livl"  she  exclaimed.  **I  guess 
I  'd  have  pretty  tough  work  doin'  's  I 
chose  with  Mr.  DePplaine  round ! " 

Olivia  smiled  drearily.  **  I  am  afraid 
any  one  would,"  she  answered. 

Mrs.  Ottarson  took  her  hand  caress- 
ingly between  both  her  own.  **  My 
poor  deary !  It 's  all  been  wrong.  No 
one  knows  more  'n  I  do  jus'  how  wrong 
it 's  all  been.  Many 's  the  night,  'Livia, 
while  you  was  over  there  'cross  the  wa- 
ter, I  Ve  laid  'wake  in  bed  thinkin' 
'bout  it.  An'  all  I  can  say,  Livvy,  is 
that  you  've  stood  it  splendid  ever  since 
you  got  through  that  awful  sickness. 
You  d 'serve  credit  for  bein'  so  brave  an' 
womanly." 

**  I  surely  deserve  no  credit  at  all, 
Aunt  Thyrza,"  was  the  answer.  **  You 
and  I  have  talked  this  matter  over  be- 
fore now.  The  marriage  may  have  been 
fraudulent  enough  on  his  part;  but  / 
need  not  have  made  it.  I  believe,  now, 
that  I  fell  a  victim  to  the  deceit  of  more 
persons  than  that  sick  man  who  lay 
with  so  white  a  face  there  in  that  dim 
chamber  .  .  But  never  mind  ;  it  is  too 
late  for  any  good  to  come  of  open  ac- 
cusations.    Besides,  I   find   no   one   so 


hard  to  pardon,  in  this  matter,  as  my- 
self. And  I  do  n't  want  to  let  mys^ 
believe,  even  for  an  instant,  that  I  was 
excusable  in  having  taken  the  down- 
ward step  I  did  take.  I  might  begin  to 
waver,  then — ^to  lose  what  courage  I 
possess — to  strike  back,  blow  for  blow, 
instead  of  bearing  it  all  as  unflinchingly 
as  I  can,  because  convinced  that  it  is  my 
just  recompense,  my  rightful  penalty." 

Two  or  three  times  Olivia  met  Adrian 
Etherege  during  short  visits  at  the  West 
Tenth  Street  house,  while  she  was  in 
town  for  a  few  hours.  A  year  had  made 
the  youth  look  manlier,  though  it  had 
robbed  him  of  no  beauty.  He  had  a 
hundred  questions  to  ask  his  friend  con- 
cerning the  lands  and  cities  embraced  by 
her  own  and  Delaplaine's  long  absence. 
But  it  was  not  always  of  foreign  travels 
that  Adrian  wanted  to  talk.  He  some- 
times chose  subjects  of  a  far  less  materi- 
al sort 

**  You  tell  me  that  you  are  lonely," 
he  once  said  to  Olivia.  ** So  am  I;  and 
I  sometimes  feel  that  I  shall  continue 
lonely  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

**  Have  you  no  friends,  then  ?"  his 
com  panion  asked.  *  *  I  mean— apart  from 
myself,"  she  added  sweetly  ;  for  ever 
since  her  husband  had  let  fall  those 
memorably  sneering  words  about  the 
project  of  having  Adrian  accompany 
them  abroad  last  year,  she  had  lost  no 
chance  of  showing  the  young  secretary 
in  how  much  purely  amical  regard  she 
held  him. 

**Few  that  I  care  for,"  said  Adrian. 
**They  are  mostly  young  men  of  my 
own  age— And  they  are  devoted  to  busi- 
ness pursuits  ;  they  are  at  the  bank  of 
Delaplaine  &  Company,  or  they  are  at 
other  banks,  or  in  brokers'  offices.  Now, 
I  have  no  love  for  the  ideas,  the  aims 
and  the  undertakings  that  make  up  the 
chief  joys  of  life  for  persons  like  these." 

**  And  yet  they  tell  me  that  you  are  a 
clever  business-man.'' 

Adrian  quickly  shook  his  curly  golden 
head.  **0h,  they  are  wrong  —  if  by 
*  they '  you  mean  Mr.  Delaplaine,  as  I 
suppose  you  do.  I  have  n't  my  work  at 
heart  ;  I  go  through  it  like  an  automa- 
ton ;  when  it  is  over  I  want  to  forget  it. 
And  there  is  no  one  to  help  me  forget  it. 
That  is  why  I  'm  so  lonely.  If  I  had  a 
love  for  books  it  might  be  different  ;  but 
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I  have  n't.  I— I  simply  like  people— the 
people  who  amuse  me." 

Olivia  laughed  ;  she  rarely  laughed 
nowadays — ^indeed,  so  rarely  that  the 
sound  of  her  own  audihle  mirth  woke  a 
little  thrill  of  surprise  in  her.  **You 
forget  that  you  also  amuse  themy  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  looked 
into  his  adorahle  eyes,  which  had  never 
enchanted  her  more  than  if  they  had 
heen  those  of  some  woman  whom  she 
was  fond  of  and  thought  singularly  fas- 
cinating. "But  my  dear  Adrian,"  she 
went  on,  calling  him  hy  the  name  which 
she  had  used  in  addressing  him  weeks 
before  her  departure  for  Europe,  "you 
have  the  faculty  of  being  intelligent  with- 
out the  need  of  books  to  make  you  so." 

**I  am  not  intelligent,  Mrs.  Dela- 
plaine,"  he  answered,  speaking  with  ex- 
cessive earnestness.  **I  can  never  do 
anything  in  the  least  remarkable.  I  can 
simply  like  and  appreciate  those  who 
have  gifts  and  striking  qualities  above 
my  own.  I — I  was  born  to  be  a  back- 
ground and  not  a  foreground.  I  'm  no 
talker,  as  you  know  ;  I  love  to  listen — 
when  I  may  get  those  to  whom  I  can 
listen  without  becoming  wearied.  Let 
me  speak  very  frankly  with  you  ;  I 
do  n't  want  you  to  misunderstand  me — 
to  imagine  me  vain  in  what  I  have  just 
said  about  those  mercantile  associates.  I 
am  far  from  placing  myself  above  them, 
but  .  .  I  can 't  even  be  a  background  to 
thera  .  .  If  I  had  been  bom  above  my 
present  position  in  life,  I  think  I  should 
have  made  a  success  of  it,  as  the  phrase 
goes.  I  should  have  known  persons 
who  interested  me — artists,  dreamers, 
poets,  men  of  brains  and  culture.  I 
should  have  been  their  patron,  their 
helper.  But  now  I  am  nothing.  I  am 
simply — agreeable,  as  you  once  told  me 
that  I  was.  I  'm  not  of  enough  import- 
ance for  the  talented  beings — wherever 
they  exist  in  New  York,  if  they  exist  at 
all— to  seek  me  out.  So  I  must  remain 
lonely,  since  I  have  no  means  of  meet- 
ing or  mixing  among  the  spirits  with 
whom  I  truly  sympathize." 

Olivia  laughed  again.  "You  don't 
know  how  you  interest  me,"  she  said. 

Adrian  looked  at  her  fixedly  for  a 
moment.  "  Why  ?  Because  I  declare 
myself  a  nonentity  ?"  he  asked. 

"Absurd I    Because  you  are  so  much 


less  a  nonentity  than  you  imagine  ,  .  I 
fancy,  from  what  I  have  read  of  the 
great  thinkers,  the  great  poets,  the  great 
minds,  generally  speaking,  that  it  is 
much  more  fortunate  to  be  apart  from 
them  and  admire  them  than  to  be  one 
of  them  and  suffer,  as  their  biographies 
tell  us  that  they  ne€u*ly  all  have  suf- 
fered .  .  But  if  you  really  want  con- 
genial acquaintanceship,  perhaps  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  it  for  you." 

"To  find  it  for  me  ?  You  ?"  OUvia 
failed  to  notice  just  what  accent  and  in- 
tonation went  into  this  reply. 

"  Yes.  I  shall  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  next  winter.  Mr.  Delaplaine  "  (she 
rarely  spoke  of  him  as  *  my  husband ') 
"has  promised  me  that  I  shall.  And 
then  your  chance  will  come.  I  prophesy 
it,  Adrian." 

A  startled,  incredulous  look  responded 
to  her.  "Ah,  he  would  never  allow 
that  I"  the  young  man  murmured.  "  He 
would  never  let  me  even  dream  that  I, 
his  secretary,  his  servant,  was  on  an 
equality  with  you!  He  would  forbid 
the  first  effort  you  made." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Olivia  softly,  cus  if 
speaking  to  herself.  But  suddenly  her 
face  brightened.  "I  would  tell  him, 
she  proceeded,  "  that  I  wanted  to  secure 
a  wife  for  you." 

"A  wife  ?" 

"Yes  .  .  Some  day  you  will  marry, 
of  course.  Why  should  you  not  ?  And 
I  will  carefully  look  all  about  me  to 
obtain  some  charming  girl  who  will  be 
just  the  proper  match  for  you."  Olivia 
now  assumed  a  humorously  grave  look. 
"  Let  me  see  :  she  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  handsome — almost,  if  not  quite^ 
as  handsome  as  you  are.  Secondly,  she 
must  be  rich " 

"  Pray,  stop,"  broke  in  Adrian.  There 
was  a  pained,  imploring  gaze  in  his  eyes 
as  they  now  lifted  themselves  to  her 
own,  which  made  Olivia  pause  and  even 
regret  the  badinage  that  she  had  thus 
lightly  begun  .  . 

She  had  never  mentioned  to  her  hus- 
band these  few  interviews  which  she 
had  held  with  Adrian.  One  evening  he 
said  to  her,  amid  the  almost  drowsy  dull- 
ness following  their  seven  o'clock  dinner 
at  Greenacre: 

"That  boy,  Adrian  Etherege  .  .  you 
remember  him  ?"  j 
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**  Of  course,"  returned  Olivia. 

"He  had  better  see  to  some  loose 
papers  which  I  have  been  leaving  up 
here,  and  which  need  to  be  filed  and 
labeled.  He  may  come  up  with  me  to- 
morow  night.  Do  you  object  to  his 
coming  ?" 

' '  No, "  replied  Olivia.  *  *  Why  should 
I  object  ?" 

Adrian  came  up  with  Delaplaine  the 
next  evening.  Dinner  was  served  al- 
most immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
host  and  guest.  Adrian  conducted  him- 
self, as  he  always  did  in  the  presence  of 
his  employer,  with  repression  and  com- 
parative reticence. 

After  dinner  he  went  with  Delaplaine 
into  the  private  study  of  the  latter,  and 
remained  there  for  over  two  hours.  They 
came  out  together,  and  at  once  joined 
Olivia,  who  sat  reading  near  a  lamp,  in 
a  room  that  glowed  with  Japanese  deco- 
rations. 

*'  I  hope  to-morrow  will  be  a  glorious 
autumn  day,"  she  said  smilingly  to 
Adrian,  **now  it  is  arranged  that  you 
are  to  stop  over  at  Greenacre  for  a  holi- 
day. We  have  had  so  many  beautiful 
days  during  the  past  fortnight  that  it 
will  be  a  shame  if  to-morrow  is  not 
charming.'' 

**  The  best  plan  is  never  to  expect  any- 
thing good  from  the  weather,''  said  Dela- 
plaine, with  his  glacial  quietude.  **Then 
it  may  agreeably  disappoint  you — ^like 
some  few  women  I  have  met.'' 

Long  ago  Olivia  had  learned  to  treat 
the  sarcasms  of  her  husband  as  though 
they  had  remained  unspoken.  **  And 
how  do  you  like  this  absurdly  large 
house  of  ours  ?"  she  again  said  to  Adrian. 

**  I  am  decidedly  pleased  with  it,"  he 
answered.  **The  appointments  are  all 
in  such  taste.  You  forget  both  the  size 
and  the  number  of  the  rooms  in  their 
artistic  treatment.'* 

**  I  knew  you  'd  have  something  to  say 
in  praise  of  Greenacre,''  replied  Olivia. 
**  To-morrow  I  will  show  you  some  of 
those  exquisite  views  of  the  river  that  I 
mentioned  the  other  day." 

Delaplaine  had  drawn  near  the  log-fire 
in  the  big  chimney-place ;  for  the  even- 
ing outside  (broken  with  innumerable 
voices  of  crickets  and  katydids)  told  chill- 
ingly of  perished  summer.  He  turned 
his  head  a  little  away  from  the  blaze, 


though  still  keeping  his  slender  body 
bowed  and  one  thin  hand  crooked  like 
claw  of  a  bird,  with  the  fire-light  shining 
through  it  and  staining  it  pink.  He  spoke 
to  his  wife: 

**  Did  you  see  Adrian  the  other  day? " 
he  asked. 

"  I  did,"  said  Olivia.  She  was  sorry 
that  her  tongue  had  slipped.  She  had  not 
previously  referred,  before  her  husband, 
to  these  few  past  meetings  with  Adrian. 
If  he  had  asked  her  whether  his  secretary 
were  at  the  house  in  West  Tenth  Street 
when  she  had  presented  herself  there, 
she  would  unhesitatingly  have  answered 
**yes."  As  it  was,  she  had  preserved 
silence  regarding  the  whole  affair. 
Adrian  now  enjoyed  a  liberty  on  which, 
as  the  functionary  of  a  man  like  her  hus- 
band, he  was  certainly  to  be  congratulated. 
Who  could  tell  what  sudden  restriction 
might  be  placed  upon  his  goings  and 
comings,  provided  Olivia  were  to  state 
that  she  had  met  and  talked  with  him? 
And.  so  she  had  held  her  peace,  by  no 
means  regretful  that  Delaplaine  had 
failed  to  question  her. 

He  moved  away  from  the  fire,  now. 
He  was  looking  with  fixity  at  his  wife. 
**  You  mean  in  Tenth  Street? "  he  said. 

**Yes,"  returned  Olivia,  striving  to 
speak  with  utter  carelessness  and  succeed- 
ing. *' Adrian  happened  to  be  there  at 
the  same  time  with  myself." 

"  Ah  .  .  .  indeed,"  said  Delaplaine, 
with  a  tone  so  neutral  and  colorless  as  to 
leave  the  spirit  in  which  he  made  this 
brief  response  wholly  inscrutable  for  his 
hearers. 

**  I  am  usually  in  Tenth  Street  until 
three  in  the  afternoon,"  said  Adrian, 
**  when  nothing  calls  me  to  the  bank." 

Delaplaine  turned  and  watched  him 
placidly  for  a  moment.  **  My  dear  boy," 
he  said,  **  I  know  the  irreproachable  in- 
dustry of  your  habits  as  my  secretary. 
You  have  no  cause  to  enlighten  me  upon 
that  x)oint." 

Adrian  bit  his  lip.  He  wondered  what 
displeasure  this  sudden  access  of  mock 
X>oliteness  foretokened.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  this,  Delaplaine  strolled  out 
of  the  apartment,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  servant  appeared  requesting  that  Adrian 
would  meet  his  master  for  a  short  further 
talk  in  the  study. 

**He  is  angry,"  thought  Olivia,  **at 
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my  having  presumed  to  see  poor  Adrian 
in  Tenth  Street  without  informing  him. 
And  he  is  going  to  make  his  anger  felt." 

She  was  right.  Adrian  did  not  pass 
the  following  day  at  Greenacre.  Dela- 
plaine  had  discovered  that  there  were 
letters  of  importance  in  which  he  would 
require  his  secretary's  assistance  at  the 
hank.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
their  residence  in  the  country-house, 
Adrian  was  permitted  to  pay  them  no 
second  visit. 

'*  Is  it  jealousy?"  Olivia  asked  herself, 
**  or  is  it  only  the  autocratic  protest  of  a 
man  who  searches  for  some  cold-hlooded 
device  of  annoyance? " 

Delaplaine  never  made  her  sure  just 
what  it  was.  If  he  anticipated  an  expres- 
sion of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  his 
wife,  no  such  evidence  greeted  him.  The 
trut)i  was,  Olivia  now  simply  awaited 
what  the  coming  season  in  New  York 
would  bring  forth.  If  he  attempted  then 
to  hamper  the  enjoyment,  the  relaxation, 
the  self-f  orgetf  ulness  that  she  daily  grew 
to  crave  with  stronger  yearning,  she 
might  have  some  cards  to  play  in  such 
a  cruel  victimizing  game  by  which  he 
would  be  surprised  if  not  repulsed. 

Latter  October  was  despoiling  the  trees 
about  Greenacre  of  their  last  leafy  brill- 
iancies when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delaplaine 
returned  to  town.  The  Tenth  Street 
house  was  most  capably  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Servants  were  in  readi- 
ness ;  carriages  and  horses  waited  Olivia's 
order;  the  air  and  distinction  of  the  en- 
tire household  were  past  cavil.  But  no 
one  was  invited  to  participate  in  all  this 
reposeful  and  flawlessly  refined  luxury. 
Olivia  had  hoped  to  see  Adrian  again, 
but  he  had  seemingly  left  the  abode  to 
return  no  more.  She  refrained  from 
questioning  her  husband  with  respect  to 
his  absence. 

November  went  by.  Her  two  aunts, 
Mrs.  Auchincloss  and  Mrs.  Satterthwaite, 
had  exchanged  visits  with  her.  At  last 
came  the  large  Auchincloss  dinner, 
which  she  was  permitted  to  accept,  and 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  her  ca- 
reer as  a  woman  of  society. 

The  Patriarchs'  Ball  was  of  course 
followed  by  many  others,  both  public 
and  private,  and  Olivia  went  to  every 
one  which  the  marital  veto  did  not  ex- 
clude.    Delaplaine  was  excessively  com- 


mode about  it  all.  He  never  danced 
nowadays,  and  yet  he  would  sit  chatting 
with  the  dowagers  till  the  small  morn- 
ing-hours, again  and  again,  while  his 
wife  shone  as  a  star  of  the  cotillon.  It 
began  to  be  declared  of  him  that  he 
would  make  a  model  husband.  But  no 
one  saw  his  petty  domestic  tyrannies,  or 
the  lynx-like  way  in  which  he  watched 
all  Olivia's  male  admirers.  It  delighted 
his  egotism  that  she  should  ** succeed" 
thus  brilliantly.  He  wanted  his  wife  to 
be  not  merely  a  great  lady,  but  also  a 
lady  of  well-conceded  personal  charm. 
For  this  reason  her  popularity  pleased 
him.  But  other  points  connected  with 
it  pricked  and  irritated  him.  Like  al- 
most every  old  man  who  has  ever  been 
in  love  with  a  young  woman,  he  became 
susceptible  to  the  sharpest  pangs  of  jeal- 
ousy ;  but  in  his  special  case  they  were 
seizures  which  all  the  more  clearly  indi- 
cated how  barren  and  arid  was  his  nature 
through  the  austerity  of  its  unrelieved 
selfishness.  His  was  the  old  dog-in-the- 
manger  feeling:  he  could  not  secure 
Olivia's  heart  himself,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined that  no  one  else  should  secure  it. 

Slowly,  but  with  a  gathering  increase 
toward  their  culmination,  his  suspicions 
all  assumed  a  single  shape.  The  season 
was  now  ending  ;  Lent  was  on  the  verge 
of  throwing  over  the  giddy  multitude 
that  penitential  nimbus  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  conceal  its  follies  even  while 
still  indulging  them.  Delaplaine  now 
felt  certain  that  Jasper  Massereene  was 
preferred  by  Olivia  to  all  her  other  de- 
votees. He  privately  thought  the  young 
man  excellent  style,  as  he  himself  would 
have  put  it.  What  he  chiefly  liked 
about  Massereene  was  the  engaging  sim- 
plicity which  went  with  an  intellect  of 
no  ordinary  calibre.  He  had  tested  that 
intellect  more  than  once  in  their  talks 
together,  and  he  had  been  astonished  at 
the  thoughtfulness,  cultivation  and  acu- 
men concealed  behind  manners  that  were 
no  less  elegant  than  unpretentious. 

The  truth  was  that  he  failed  to  see  in 
Jasper  Massereene  a  product  of  our  so- 
called  modem  agnosticism  totally  oppo- 
site from  that  which  he  himself  repre- 
sented, and  yet  in  every  way  as  distinct- 
ively stamped  by  the  same  peculiar 
parentage.  Massereene  was  of  necessity 
the  finer  and  more  thorough  scholar  of 
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the  two.  His  reading  had  heen  wider, 
his  outlook  was  more  educationally 
sweeping.  But  writers  and  thinkers 
like  Mill,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Buckle, 
Huxley  or  Lecky  had  stood  the  mental 
sponsors  of  both.  And  yet  with  Mas- 
sereene  a  sincere  and  thriving  optimism 
had  resulted  from  precisely  the  same 
causes  which  had  fed  and  vitalized  Dela- 
plaine's  implacable  pessimism.  The 
contrast  between  these  two  individuali- 
ties could  not  have  been  more  positive 
than  it  was,  and  yet  they  had  been 
moulded,  so  to  speak,  by  one  identical 
philosophic  potency. 

Delaplaine  had  asked  his  own  mind, 
not  many  weeks  ago,  what  could  be  the 
inducement  which  led  this  English- 
reared  young  radical  to  mix  among  the 
frivolities  of  a  fashionable  New  York 
winter.  He  had  seen  that  species  of 
gayety  at  its  most  shining  stage  of  Lon- 
don development.  Why  should  he  care 
for  so  feeble  and  comparatively  provin- 
cial a  reproduction  of  it  as  he  encoun- 
tered here?  If  he  had  been  a  shallow, 
or  even  a  conventionally  mediocre  per- 
son, it  would  have  altercKi  the  case ;  but 
he  was  very  far  from  being  either.  He 
might  have  gone  to  a  few  of  those  enter- 
tainments where  one  meets  the  meagre 
literary  element  of  New  York  society; 
or  he  might  have  dropped  in  at  a  few  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  reunions, 
presided  over  by  persons  of  culture  and 
solid  ability,  even  though  their  assem- 
bled throngs  are  perhaps  not  always 
just  the  serious  auditors  to  be  expected 
at  such  momentous  gatherings.  But  to 
go  about,  night  after  night,  where  flip- 
pancy reigned  undisputed,  to  dance  that 
mechanical  cotillon^  to  send  bouquets 
idly  broadcast  among  silly  women,  to 
prefer  deliberately  the  interchange  of 
platitudes  for  that  of  ideas — a  like  course 
in  one  so  talented  and  sensible  was  hard 
to  account  for. 

Suddenly  Delaplaine,  with  no  cheer- 
ful sensations,  grew  confident  that  he 
had  found  a  solution  of  the  puzzle. 
Massereene  went  out  into  the  merry 
world  because  Olivia  went.  He  was 
more  persistently  and  meaningly  attent- 
ive to  her  than  any  other  of  her  male 
friends.  The  latter  were  getting,  in- 
deed, to  pay  him  a  certain  deference  of 
I»iority  when  he  appeared.     Delaplaine 


began  to  watch  these  demonstrations 
with  an  augmenting  inward  restlessness. 
One  morning  he  returned  from  the  bank 
unexpectedly,  and  entered  the  drawing- 
room  to  find  Olivia  seated  there  with 
Jasper  Massereene  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. A  day  or  two  afterward,  having 
promised  Olivia  that  he  would  meet  her 
at  a  certain  large  and  noteworthy  recep- 
tion, he  was  exceedingly  late  in  keeping 
the  appointment.  Olivia  had  left  the 
reception  with  Massereene,  having  dis- 
missed her  carriage  a  few  minutes  be- 
forehand. Delaplaine  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  these  two,  strolling  in  the 
most  leisurely  manner  side  by  side,  from 
the  window  of  his  brougham  as  it  sped 
up  Madison  Avenue. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  invitations  had 
been  sent  out  for  a  great  ball  at  the  Sat- 
terthwaites'  on  the  day  but  one  preced- 
ing Lent.  This  ball  was  regarded  as  a 
most  appropriate  termination  of  the 
winter's  mirth-making.  The  Satter- 
thwaites  were  such  incontestable  old 
Knickerbockers  that  society  felt  a  grateful 
thrill  to  them  for  thus  magnanimously 
helping  to  wind  up  the  season.  Then, 
too,  it  was  so  generous  of  the  Satter- 
thwaites  ;  for  they  had  done  so  much  en- 
tertaining in  previous  years,  and  their 
two  girls,  Emmeline  and  Elaine,  were 
still  husbandless.  *'  I  believe  there  is 
a  .  .  a  .  .  Mr.  Plunkett  who  is  quite  at- 
tentive to  the  elder  of  my  two  cousins," 
Madeleine  Auchincloss  used  to  say  now- 
adays, with  her  most  innocent  smile. 
**  I  do  n't  know  much  about  Mr.  Plunk- 
ett, and  of  course  the  name  is  not  a 
familiar  one,  but  I  think  he  has  a  mar- 
ried sister  who  goes  among  artists  and 
writers  and  that  kind  of  people.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  Mr.  Plunkett  is  a  writer 
himself."  These  last  words  were  always 
added  with  the  suggestion  of  not  want- 
ing to  be  too  hard  on  the  young  gentle- 
man concerned,  and  to  give  him  his  full 
right  of  contradicting  what  may  have 
been  a  false  accusation. 

There  was  no  one  conspicuously  attent- 
ive to  Madeleine.  But  she  would  never 
have  put  up  with  anybody  whose  princi- 
pal recommendations  to  matrimony  were 
that  he  possessed  gifts  either  of  brains 
or  breeding.  Who  can  guess  just  how 
keen  a  satisfaction  it  gave  her  to  insinu- 
ate that  if  her  cousin  Emmeline  should 
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contract  an  engagement  before  very- 
long,  it  would  not  be  to  a  person  of 
either  station  or  wealth  ?  As  for  Made- 
leine herself,  she  would  never  be  A 
prendre  ou  A  laisser  in  the  way  that 
some  well-bom  girls  allow  themselves  to 
become.  Not  she  I  Either  she  would 
marry  advantageously  or  not  at  all. 
Alas  I  it  is  just  this  high  and  disinter- 
ested view  of  marriage  that  is  yearly 
filling  the  ranks  of  our  most  select 
American  maidens  with  cases  of  inflexi- 
ble spinsterhood  I 

A  general  understanding  existed  that 
the  Satterthwaite  ball  was  to  be  given  in 
honor  of  its  hostess's  beloved  niece,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Delaplaine.  Olivia's  husband, 
after  drawing  those  conclusions  regard- 
ing Massereene  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  was  now  resolved  that  the 
intimacy  should  forthwith  end.  His 
wife  had,  once  before,  boldly  disobeyed 
him  ;  that  revolt  had  concerned  her 
ceasing  longer  to  know  Mrs.  Ottarson. 
But  on  all  other  occasions  where  he  had 
commanded  she  had  acceded,  and  the 
meekness  with  which  she  had  borne  his 
manifold  irritations  could  not  have 
oflFered  any  domestic  despot  more  tempt- 
ing chances  of  tyranny.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Delaplaine  mistook  the  mo- 
tives of  this  former  continued  meekness 
when  he  said  to  her,  only  a  short  time 
before  the  much-talked-of  ball  : 

**I  suppose  you  are  engaged  for  the 
German  at  the  Satterthwaites'  ?" 

**Yes,"  Olivia  replied. 

**  May  I  ask  to  whom  ?" 

**To  Mr.  Massereene." 

"  Ah  ?"  murmured  Delaplaine.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
he  had  met  his  wife,  clad  in  a  daintUy 
fresh  street-costume,  at  the  door  of  the 
lower  front  drawing-room.  Her  coup^ 
waited  outside.  She  was  going  to  pay 
some  visits  of  etiquette.  She  had  been 
looking  over  her  cards,  and  held  a  little 
collection  of  them  in  her  neat-gloved 
hand.  They  were  the  cards  of  the  gen- 
tlewomen whose  visiting-day  happened  to 
be  this  particular  one. 

**I  have  a  word  to  say,'*  Delaplaine 
now  continued,  with  his  usual  faultless 
repose.  **  Be  good  enough  to  let  me  say 
it  in  here,  will  you  ?"  And  he  passed 
immediately  into  the  drawing-room. 

Olivia  followed  him.      He  had  tried 


her  very  sorely  of  late ;  more  than  once 
she  had  felt  her  patience  giving  way  be- 
neath his  formidable  impertinences,  his 
steel-tipped  personalities.  She  knew  that 
her  popularity  gratified  his  pride,  but 
she  had  begun  to  weary  under  the  in- 
cessant goad  of  slur  by  which  he  made 
her  pay  for  having  thus  pleased  others 
besides  himself. 

After  they  had  both  cleared  the  thresh- 
old of  the  outer  hall  by  a  good  many 
paces,  Delaplaine  turned  and  quietly 
faced  her. 

*' You  are  too  much  seen  in  the  com- 
pany of  that  man,  Massereene,"  he  said. 

** Indeed!    You  think  so  ?" 

*  *  I  decidedly  think  so.  It  must  cease. 
I  allow  you  to  be  a  woman  of  fashion 
for  the  present,  because  it  suits  me  that 
you  should  show  people  how  my  mar- 
riage, late  in  life  though  it  was,  has  not 
resulted  in  my  marrying  a  feminine  dull- 
ard. You  have  held  your  own  thus 
far  very  well.  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
it  expedient  that  I  should  rebuke  any 
imprudence  in  you.  I  now  find  it  so. 
As  I  said,  you  see  too  much  of  this  Mas- 
sereene. I  do  n't  wish  you  to  dance  with 
him  the  last  German  of  the  season.  And 
I  will  not  permit  you  thus  to  dance  it. 
You  must  break  your  engagement  with 
him  for  the  Satterthwaite  ball  .  .  Do 
you  understand  me  ?" 

**  Perfectly,"  said  Olivia.  Her  eyes 
had  been  drooped  for  several  seconds. 
She  now  raised  them  and  looked  at  him 
as  he  had  never  seen  her  look  at  him 
before — ^not  even  when  she  had  defied 
him  with  relation  to  cutting  Mrs.  Ottar- 
son. **  Perfectly,"  she  repeated,  **and 
I  shall  not  do  as  you  desire."  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  drew  a  deep, 
long  breath,  her  face  paling  noticeably 
at  the  same  time.  *'I  am  engaged  to 
Mr.  Massereene,"  she  continued,  **and 
I  shall  dance  with  him  on  Wednesday 
night."  She  took  a  step  or  two  nearer 
Delaplaine.  A  light  came  flashingly 
into  her  blue  eyes,  and  a  curl  raised  hei^ 
lip  so  that  he  could  see  the  white  teeth 
glistening  beneath  it.  **  You  have  asked 
me,"  she  still  went  on,  **  whether  I 
understood  you.  1  do  understand  you, 
thoroughly.  And  I  refuse — point-blank 
I  refuse — to  do  as  you  most  unjustly 
require !" 

He  stared  at  her.  He  had  got  out 
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his  eyeglasses,  and  had  begun  to  twirl 
them  by  their  slender  cord  over  one 
finger. 

**Ah,"  he  said  in  very  low  tones; 
**  you  .  .  you  defy  me,  then  ?" 

Olivia  threw  back  her  head,  and 
laughed  with  a  terrible  bitterness.  The 
stored-up  misery  of  months  rang  in  that 
laugh.  But  something  else  rang  in  it 
as   well — the   desperate   challenge  of  a 


spirit  goaded  until  resignation  was  flung 
quite  away. 

*  *  I  do  defy  you  1"  she  answered.  *  *  You 
]||iave  made  me  suffer  long  enough  I  Now 
you  shall  see  me  throw  off  the  mask. 
Now  you  shall  see  just  what  sort  of  a 
woman  you  married  when  you  made 
her  your  wife — made  her  so  by  the  lies 
you  yourself  not  long  ago  acknowl- 
edged that  you  spoke  I" 


[to  be  continued.] 


TO 


If  thought 
Is  eloquent  in  silence,  let  me  be 
As  hushed  as  any  wind  that  sleeps  beneath 
Our  sparkling  winter-stars.     Yet,  should  I  speak, 
I  would  my  words  might  sound  as  sweet  as  song 
Blown  by  some  vireo-throat  in  halcyon  spring, 
And  clarion  as  the  trumpet  of  the  sea. 

George  Edgar  Montgomery, 
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BY   R.    F.    HEMENWAY. 


Attached  to  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  Canada  there  is  at  least  one 
privilege  that  should  compensate  in  a 
large  degree  for  the  anxiety  and  care  in- 
cident to  the  oflBce,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  salmon-fishing  of 
the  best  portion  of  the  Grand  Casca- 
pedia  river.  It  is  a  prerogative  appro- 
priate to  the  office  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected ;  for  salmon-fishing  is  royal  sport. 
It  might  be  said,  too,  that  the  Casca- 
pedia  is  a  royal  stream,  for  the  largest 
specimens  of  Salmo  salar  taken  with  a 
rod  in  America,  came  from  its  brown, 
swiftly-running  waters.  But  this  river, 
although  a  grand  one,  is  not  easily 
found.  Map-makers  have  snubbed  it; 
the  imagination  of  guide-book  compilers 
has  not  extended  so  far;  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey seems  to  have  cared  only  for  the 
depth  at  mean  low  tide  of  the  blue 
waters  of  Bay  Chaleur  as  they  tumble 
into  the  river  at  its  mouth ;  and  to  the 
ordinary  atlas-maker  a  guess  is  as  good 
as  a  survey  in  relation  to  a  locality 
where  royalty  alone  is  supposed  to  sum- 
mer. Hence,  if  one  would  reach  the 
Cascapedia  river,  let  him  when  he  has 
got  so  far  as  the  head  of  Bay  Chaleur 
where  it  is  met  by  the  amber  tide  of  the 
Restigouche,  face  the  east.  Then  he 
may  proceed  by  two  routes.  By  one  he 
will  sail  at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the 
morning  on  board  a  steamer  that  was 
built  to  be  General  Grant's  yacht,  from 
the  sprightly  town  of  Dalhousie,  and 
disembark  at  Maria  or  New  Richmond, 
some  thirty  odd  miles  down  the  northern 
shore  of  the  bay.  Or  he  may  cross  the 
Restigouche  at  Campbellton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  follow  the  post  route  over  the 
red  clayey  roads  of  Bonaventure  county, 
P.  Q.,  through  the  sleepy  Acadian  vil- 
lages of  Nouvelle  and  Carleton  to  the 
still  sleepier  little  hamlet  of  Maria,  the 
gilded  weathercock  on  whose  tall  church- 
spire  can  see  the  Cascapedia  glistening 
between  its  green  banks  about  four  miles 
distant.  The  neatly  white-washed,  wil- 
low-hedged cottages  that  make  up  the 
villages  hereabout,    are  the  homes    of 


Acadian   farmers,    the    descendants    of 
those  storied  farmers  of  old. 

Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the 

woodlands. 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  the 

image  of  heaven; 

who,  like  them,  hear  the  softly-sounding 
matins  and  angelus  from  the  neighbor- 
ing belfry,  and  are  taught  in  wo^  and 
in  deed  to  love  one  another  by  some 
good  Father  Felician.  Longfellow's 
description  of  the  peaceful  settlement  on 
the  meadows  of  Grand  Pre,  will  apply 
equally  well  to  almost  any  of  the  French 
Canadian  villages  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Just  across  the  Cascapedia, 
however,  on  the  eastern  bank,  at  its 
mouth,  is  New  Richmond,  whose  steam 
saw-mill  and  thrifty,  business-like  ap- 
pearance betoken  the  out-working  en- 
ergy of  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers, 
developing  a  promising  lumbering  and 
coastwise  trade.  It  is  here  that  the  vice- 
regal party  come,  disembarking  from  the 
yacht  that  lies  in  the  harbor,  and  pro- 
ceeding up  the  river  to  the  Govemor- 
G^neraFs  salmon-lodge  by  carriage. 

The  Grand  Cascapedia  river  may  be 
found  on  a  correct  map  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Canada,  traversing  the 
eastern  portion  of  Bonaventure  county, 
Province  of  Quebec.  Its  general  course 
is  south  for  about  sixty  miles,  from  the 
range  of  hills  that  form  at  once  the  back- 
bone and  watershed  of  the  peninsula 
throughout  its  length ;  and  its  waters  are 
precipitated  into  the  Bay  Chaleur  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Restigouche.  The  latter  is  one  of  its 
most  famous  rivals  in  the  estimation  of 
salmon  fishermen.  The  main  river, 
Cascapedia,  is  formed  by  two  streams 
that  unite  about  sixty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  One  of  them  has  birth  in  a 
spring-fed  lake,  while  the  natal  place  of 
the  other  is  in  the  wilderness  of  hills 
that  lie  close  over  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
side  of  the  peninsula.  The  average  vol- 
ume of  the  river  is  very  large.  In 
spring-time  it  is  tremendous,  while 
scarcely  ever  in  the  dry  season  does  it 
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fail  to  fill  a  channel  averaging  between 
three  and  four  hundred  feet  in  width  in 
the  lower  forty  odd  miles,  and  six  to  ten 
feet  in  depth.  There  is  a  good  entrance 
from  the  sea,  and  no  settlement  upon 
the  banks.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  salmon  and  trout,  there- 
fore, will  recognize  this  as  an  ideal  home 
for  them.  The  upper  waters  furnish 
spawning-beds  out  of  reach  of  disturb- 
ance by  man.  The  water  is  cold  and 
clear,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  fish 
food.  At  all  stages  of  the  tide  there  is 
water  enough  on  the  bar,  at  its  mouth, 
for  fish  to  pass  up  freely ;  and  blest  with 
judicious  laws  in  regard  to  netting,  strict 
prevention  of  spearing  and  other  forms 
of  poaching,  the  Cascapedia  enjoys  a 
fame  among  salmon  fishermen  unequaled 
by  that  of  any  other  American  river. 

The  lower  eighteen  miles  of  the  Cas- 
capedia are  under  lease  to  four  Ameri- 
can gentlemen,  two  from  Boston  and 
two  from  New  York.  Their  control  was 
obtained  by  leasing  riparian  rights  of  in- 
dividual owners  along  the  banks.  The 
government  owns  the  land  on  the  upper 
waters,  and  the  fishing  is  given  exclus- 
ively to  Her  Majesty's  representative  in 
the  Dominion.  By  most  of  those  who 
were  thus  entitled,  the  fishing  has  been 


very  greatly  appreciated.  Lord  Dufferin, 
Lord  Lome  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  par- 
ticularly, have  enjoyed  the  splendid  priv- 
ilege, and  if  one  follows  the  carriage  road 
on  the  east  bank,  which  the  last-named 
has  had  laid  out,  he  will  come  upon 
the  Lansdowne  cottage,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  where  the  river  empties. 
A  clearing  has  been  made  in  a  virgin 
forest,  just  above  Escuminac  pool  into 
which  Escuminac  brook  leaps  from  its 
brawling,  tortuous  course  through  the 
hills  that  shade  the  cottage  from  the 
afternoon  sun.  It  is  a  charming  spot. 
Modernized  Elizabethan  architecture 
looks  somewhat  pretentious  up  here, 
among  the  spruce  and  hemlock  tangles, 
but  the  house  is  comfortable,  and  that  is 
the  desideratum.  The  woodsmen  left 
standing  on  the  site,  when  they  cleared 
it,  some  noble  yellow  birches,  and  these 
now  aflPord  a  grateful  shade  at  noon-day, 
beside  adding  considerably  to  the  artistic 
appearance  of  the  place.  The  building 
is  fianked  by  towering  hills,  companions 
of  those  across  the  river  in  front.  Lord 
Lansdowne's  interest  in  angling  led  him 
in  1885  to  build  two  piers  in  the  river 
opposite  his  cottage,  with  the  object  of 
forming  artificial  pools,  but  the  success 
has  not  been  flattering.  As  the  river 
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abounds  in  most  beautiful  pools,  fash- 
ioned by  Nature,  both  above  and  below 
the  house,  this  artificial  fabrication  seems 
superfluous.  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne 
usually  spend  the  month  of  June  here, 
with  a  few  friends  of  either  sex. 

About  five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  the  Lansdowne  cottage  is  what 
was  once  the  Lome  lodge.  It  is  not  as 
pretentious  a  structure,  though  quite  as 
comfortable.  Entering,  the  visitor  will 
probably  find  many  of  the  fixtures  in 
place,  substantially  as  they  were  ar- 
ranged and  enjoyed  by  Lord  Lome  and 
his  royal  consort.  The  building  has  a 
gable  roof,  but  the  ceilings  are  high 
and  the  rooms  well  ventilated.  Perched 
upon  a  little  knoll  on  the  west  bank, 
several  of  its  windows  look  out  upon  a 
lawn  bordered  by  the  river  which  sweeps 
in  a  semi-circle  around  it  to  the  south- 
ward. On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a 
reception  room  ;  opposite,  across  a  broad 


fioor.  Dining  room  and  parlor  have 
open  fire-places,  while  the  interior  finish 
is  wholly  of  pine,  shellacked  and  var- 
nished. There  is  a  singular  absence  of 
the  elegance  which  one  would  naturally 
associate  with  the  original  owners  of  the 
place  ;  and  when  inspecting  the  features 
of  substantial  comfort  and  sensible  en- 
joyment that  characterize  it,  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  these  scions  of 
British  royalty  are,  after  all,  just  like 
other  people.  In  fact,  William  Dimock, 
the  head  guide  for  the  government 
party,  testifies  that  the  only  characteris- 
tic in  which  the  Princess  Ix)uise  differs 
essentially  from  others  of  her  sex,  is  the 
skillful  manner  in  which  she  can  cast 
a  fly  and  fight  a  salmon.  The  Lome 
lodge  is  now  owned  by  two  Boston  gen- 
tlemen who  occupy  it  during  the  best 
fishing  months.  Their  water  property 
extends  downward,  from  the  pool  oppo- 
site the  lodge. 


"woodman's.' 


hall,  are  several  chambers,  whose  couches 
are  hung  with  dainty  white  draperies,  to 
shield  their  occupants  from  insect  pests. 
At  the  rear  of  both  reception-room  and 
chambers  is  the  dining-room,  occupying 
the  after  transverse  section  of  the  ground 


To  anglers,  quite  as  interesting  a  place 
as  either  of  these  is  "Woodman's," 
whose  rambling  farm  buildings  spread 
out  on  the  meadow  six  or  seven  miles 
below  the  Lome  lodge.  For  a  score 
of  years  it  has  been  the  rendezvous  of 
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the  privileged  few  who  could  enjoy  the 
fishing  of  the  Cascapedia.  Its  fame  for 
hospitality  is  almost  co-extensive  with 
that  of  the  river  which  laves  the  lawn, 
for  its  salmon.  Lawyers  and  merchants, 
authors  and  warriors  have  gathered 
around  its  board,  and  plied  the  gentle 
art  on  the  neighboring  pools.  In  the 
summer  of  1885  the  late  President  Ar- 
thur with  his  son  Allan  camped  upon  the 
lawn  at  the  right  of  the  path  that  leads 
from  the  door  to  the  river.  It  was 
General  Arthur's  last  enjoyment  of  a 
sport  to  which  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached. Fifteen  years  before,  near  this 
very  spot,  he  hooked  and  killed,  what 
until  last  summer,  was  the  largest 
salmon  ever  taken  with  a  rod  upon  an 
American  river — a  fifty-pounder.  The 
record  was  broken  in  the  summer  of 
1886,  by  General  Arthur's  friend  and 
fellow-angler,  Mr.  R.  G.  Dun,  of  New 
York,  who  killed  a  beauty,  slightly  ex- 
ceeding this  weight.  With  others,  too, 
around  this  hearth  at  **  Woodman's,"  was 
once  George  Dawson,  whose  gifted  pen 
for  many  years  presented  the  editorial 
sentiments  of  the  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
naly  but  whose  best  efforts  were  given  to 
descriptions  of  the  pleasures  of  angling 
for  trout  and  salmon.  There  was  an- 
other fit  disciple  among  these  followers 
of  the  gentle  art  in  Thaddeus  Norris,  and- 
if  the  host  were  questioned,  many  more 
whose  names  are  to  the  angling  frater- 
nity as  Walton's  to  Piscator,  might  be 
added  to  this  trio:  '* Quiet  men  of  gentle 
habit — ^simple  wise  men,  as  unostenta- 
tious as  merry-hearted." 

No  canoe  can  be  paddled  against  the 
current  of  the  Cascapedia.  The  ascent 
is  made  by  poling,  two  men  to  a  canoe, 
using  stiff  spruce  poles,  shod  with  soft 
iron.  The  canoe  used  in  salmon  fishing 
is  admirably  adapted  to  its  work.  The 
humpbacked  birch  has  been  discarded  as 
too  cumbersome,  although  some  Indian 
polers  still  use  them.  But  the  English 
and  Scotch  rivermen,  who  are  preferably 
employed  by  anglers,  use  what  is  called 
the  Gaspe  canoe,  built  at  Gaspe  by  a 
fisherman,  guide,  mechanic  and  woods- 
man named  Eden.  The  canoe  is  not 
essentially  different  from  a  type  made  in 
the  upper  provinces  of  Canada  under 
various  names  for  many  years,  though 
constructed  with  less  skill.     The  builder 


of  the  Gaspe  canoe  has  not  attained  that 
perfection  in  canoe-making  which  en- 
ables the  use  of  keel,  with  stem  and 
stern  posts.  Accordingly,  he  bends  thin 
strakes  of  poplar  or  bass  wood  over 
moulds,  three  to  a  side,  and  caps  the 
ends  with  copper  or  zinc,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  that  the  Indian  closes 
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up  the  ends  of  his  birch  with  pitch  and 
canvas.  The  metal,  however,  is  more 
durable.  The  skin  of  the  Gaspe  canoe 
is  secured  by  nails  to  ribs  of  oak,  spaced 
six  inches  apart,  which  are  mortised  into 
a  gunwale  of  the  same  wood.  The  method 
and  material  thus  insure  strength.  An 
equal  merit  lies  in  the  model.  The  craft 
is  generally  about  twenty-six  feet  long, 
with  three  feet  beam  amidships.  The 
breadth  is  carried  well  out  into  the 
ends,  which  are  alike,  with  not  too  quick 
a  turn,   giving  a   top   plan   with   easy 
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entrances  fore  and  aft,  yet  with  concave 
lines.  The  floor  is  very  flat,  the  bilge 
turns  quickly  and  the  sides  are  vertical, 
virith  no  tumble  home.  Very  little  sheer 
is  given,  though  enough  to  enable  the 
craft  to  ride  rollers  in  safety  and  ascend 
rapids  without  taking  in  water.  It  is 
X>ainted  green,  inside  and  out,  that  color 
being  chosen  as  least  obtrusive  and  alarm- 
ing to  the  flsh. 

The  skill  of  Canadian  rivermen  is  pro- 
verbial, and  it  is  sometimes  marvelous 
when  exhibited  in  the  management  of  a 
canoe  in  swift  water.  Poling  is  not  diffi- 
cult work,  except  at  a  fall.  In  smooth 
water  the  canoe  glides  along,  up  stream, 
near  enough  to  the  shore  to  enable  those 
who  manage  it  to  get  proper  depth,  their 
iron-shod  poles  ringing  monotonously  on 
the  stony  bottom.  With  a  man  in  bow 
and  one  in  stern,  the  progress  is  fair. 
They  work  both  from  one  side,  or  from 
opposite  sides,  at  will.  It  seems  to  make 
little  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  either  case,  however,  a  peculiar  push 
upon  the  pole  in  a  lateral  direction  is 
given  to  keep  the  canoe  on  her  course, 
the  stem-man  doing  the  steering.  For 
instance,  the  canoe  is  ascending  near  to 
the  right  shore;  the  man  in  the  stern 
faces  it  and  grasps  the  pole  just  above 
the  middle  with  his  left  hand,  planting 
it  firmly  upon  the  river  bottom,  with 
Vol.  Vn.— 18 


the  right  hand  assisting,  about  a  foot 
above  the  left.  As  the  canoe  moves 
forward,  the  left  hand  is  shifted  to 
the  extremity  of  the  pole,  and  a  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  right  is  combined 
with  the  parting  shove  given  by  both. 
Thus  the  stern  is  thrown  in  or  off  shore, 
and  the  bow  contrariwise,  as  desired. 
The  whole  movement  is  easy  and  grace- 
ful. In  ascending  a  heavy  rapid  the 
two  push  alternately,  one  holding  and 
pushing  while  the  other  gets  a  grip.  Ad- 
vantage is  always  taken  in  such  a  case,  of 
the  back  eddy.  Rivers  have  a  perverse 
way  of  making  their  channels  in  one 
side  of  their  beds ;  and  always  at  a  rapid, 
behind  some  rock  in  mid-stream,  or  on 
one  side  of  the  main  current,  there  is 
a  counter-current.  Up  this  to  the  very 
head  the  canoe  is  pushed,  and  then  it 
is  carefully  worked  sideways  into  the 
fall.  The  water  curls  from  the  bow  and 
rushes  roaring  along  the  bilge,  but  little 
by  little,  a  foot  or  an  inch,  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  a  time,  the  fall  is  surmounted 
and  the  canoe  pushed  up  out  of  the 
apron  to  shelter  for  a  rest.  One  rapid 
is  a  good  deal  like  another.  They  differ 
only  in  strength.  But  on  the  Casca- 
pedia  the  rapids  are  so  steep  and  the  vol- 
ume of  water  so  heavy  that  it  is  only  in 
the  summer  season,  when  the  river  is  low, 
that  it  can  be  ascended  by  canoes  at  all. 
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The  descent  of  the  stream  is  compara- 
tively easy,  though  not  so  light  a  task 
as  might  appear  at  first  thought.  Some 
of  the  steepest  descents  terminate  in  a 
I)ool,  not  infrequently  found  by  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  channel.  The  mount- 
ain walls  are  not  always  chiseled  in 
straight  lines,  and  some  of  their  precipi- 
tous angles  bring  up  the  headlong  cur- 
rent with  a  short  turn.  It  is  a  loniely 
riVer  in  Canada  that  does  not  possess  a 
"devil's  elbow."  In  several  places  the 
canoe  descending  the  Cascapedia  is  rushed 
toward  a  beetling  clifp  with  a  velocity 
.Ideally  frightful,  and  only  cool,  strong 
men,  with  steady  hands  and  quick  eyes, 
can  safe]y  run  the  gauntlet  of  dagger- 
like rocks  that  fringe  the  channel.  Both 
men  use  paddles  of  the  ordinary  beaver- 
tail  form,  and  both  steer.  Generally  a 
canoe  is  steered  from  the  stern,  but  here 
that  method  is  neither  quick  nor  sure 
enough.  In  running  down  a  rapid,  the 
bow-man  holds  his  paddle  perpendicu- 
larly immersed  to  the  top  of  the  blade 
where  one  hand  firmly  grasps  it,  the 
other  being  at  the  top.  He  presents  the 
edge  of  the  blade  to  the  current,  deflect- 
ing it  according  to  the  direction  desired. 
The  stem-man  meanwhile  paddles  gently, 
keeping  the  craft  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  current,  and  guiding  it  in  its  general 
course.  But  when  a  critical  place  is 
reached,  quick  work  is  done.  The  bow- 
man thrusts  his  paddle  out  laterally  to  a 
full  arm's  length,  and  pulls  the  canoe  to 
it  by  sheer  strength.  This  is  where  the 
flat,  smooth  bottom  of  the  canoe  proves 
of  service.     Were   there   a  keel,    such 


accomplishment  would  be  prevented,  if 
the  action  did  not  result  in  instant  cap- 
sizing. By  this  means  the  position  of  the 
canoe  can  be  changed  very  quickly  with- 
out appreciable  forward  movement.  Thus 
in  running  down  one  of  these  **  devil's 
elbows  "  the  stem-man  keeps  the  canoe 
on  the  side  of  the  current  where  at  the 
foot  of  the  chute  may  be  expected  a  back 
eddy.  After  the  glorious  glide  down  the 
fall  is  finished,  and  the  head  of  the  coun- 
ter current  is  circling  around  alongside, 
both  men  thrust  out  their  paddles  and 
draw  the  canoe  over  into  the  eddy  and 
away  from  danger.  Generally  the  two 
currents  are  so  well  defined  and  the 
canoe  so  skillfully  guided  that  a  few 
strokes  at  the  bow  take  her  into  the  eddy. 
It  is  not  considered  safe  to  turn  with 
the  current,  unless  the  channel  below  is 
wholly  clear,  and  the  curlers  of  dimen- 
sions not  likely  to  leap  over  the  low  gun- 
wales. To  a  novice,  rapid  running  in  the 
Cascapedia  must  be  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  experiences  of  his  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  incidents  of 
salmon  fishing  on  the  Cascapedia  river. 
One  may  have  rapid  climbing  and  rapid 
running,  half  a  dozen  times,  between 
the  rise  of  a  fish  and  the  final  stroke 
of  the  gaff.  There  is  no  describing  the 
antics  of  the  angry  salmon.  No  two 
act  exactly  alike,  but  the  capture  of 
anyone  of  them  with  a  rod  and  reel, 
on  the  brown  waters  of  the  Cascapedia, 
is  a  sport  which,  as  the  patron  saint  of 
anglers  said  in  regard  to  angling  in 
general,  is  **too  good  for  any  but  very 
honest  men." 
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Hebbert  Walton  wa8  too  kind- 
hearted  to  be  a  woman-hater,  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently shallow  to  be  dubbed  **  a  ladies' 
naan. "  He  had  never  been  remarkable  for 
timidity,  and  had  now  reached  an  age  at 
which  bashfulness  would  have  been  un- 
becoming, not  to  say  ridiculous,  and  yet 
he  had  been  vainly  longing,  for  more 
than  a  year,  to  speak  his  mind  to  a  wom- 
an. "None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair,"  was  a  maxim  to  the  truth  of  which, 
in  its  widest  sense,  he  was  fully  alive. 
His  dilemna  was  not  that  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish,  for  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  is 
less  terrific  than  a  point-blank  No  from 
the  mouth  of  a  woman;  in  fact,  it  was 
not  cowardice  of  any  kind  that  kept  him 
silent.  It  was  simply  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  wisdom  of  **  letting  well  alone." 

A  refusal  from  Ruth  Fairleigh  would 
be  too  natural,  he  thought,  to  be  over- 
whelming, but  he  would  not  risk  its 
consequence,  for  he  knew  that  having 
heard  his  offer  Euth  could  never  be  the 
same  to  him  again.  Try  as  she  might, 
she  would  not  T3e  able  to  greet  him  as 
gladly,  talk  to  him  as  artlessly,  and  lis- 
ten as  sympathetically  as  she  now  did, 
and  he  felt  that  without  her  ready  inter- 
est and  boundless  trust  he  would  not  care 
to  live.  And  so  he  cogitated  and  hesi- 
tated, now  hoping,  now  fearing.  Mean- 
while the  young  woman  read  his  mind,  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  arrived  at  the 
decision  that,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
Herbert  Walton  was  the  only  man  on 
earth.  **  A  light-complected  young  lady, 
Sir,  with  her  heart  in  her  hand,"  a  gypsy 
would  have  told  him,  if  he  had  but 
thought  to  consult  one  in  the  matter,  and 
surely  the  ministrations  of  a  third  person 
were  needed  between  these  two. 

Mr.  Walton  had  known  Ruth's  father 
and  brother  (who  were  now  dead),  for  a 
long  time.  Mrs.  Fairleigh  often  con- 
sulted him  on  various  matters,  while  her 
two  little  grandsons  doted  on  him.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
feel  very  much  at  home  in  the  Fairleigh 
household,  and  the  little  boys  aforesaid 
always  hailed  his  coming  with  delight. 


considering  him  the  most  sensible  of  all 
*  *  grown-ups. "  They  had,  from  time  im- 
memorial, that  is,  as  long  as  they  could 
remember,  insisted  that  it  was  right  and 
proper  for  Mr.  Walton,  who  had  no  little 
boys  of  his  own,  to  hang  a  pair  of  socks 
with  their  stockings  at  the  fire-side  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  by  this  means  he  an- 
nuaUy  became  the  happy  possessor  of 
pop-corn  balls  and  gum-drops,  startling 
water-color  views  and  portraits  from  the 
brush  of  Hal  and  Teddy,  and  other  desir- 
able articles  on  which  to  regale  himself, 
or  with  which  to  decorate  his  bachelor- 
home.  It  was,  moreover,  a  time-honored 
custom  for  him  every  year  to  help  Aunt 
Ruth  dress  the  Christmas  tree  when  the 
two  children  were  in  bed. 

Tears  passed  in  this  agreeable  manner, 
and  Ruth,  not  being  given  to  looking 
into  futurity,  was  happy  and  content. 
Not  so  Mr.  Walton,  for  he  reflected  upon 
the  danger  of  delay  ;  his  looking-glass 
told  him,  that  his  gray  hairs  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  conspicuous,  and 
that,  to  a  casual  observer,  any  one  of  the 
men  whom  Ruth  occasionally  met  would 
seem  better  suited  than  he  to  aspire  to 
her  hand.  Many  of  these  individuals 
indeed,  were  crude  and  callow  youths  in 
his  opinion,  while  they  looked  on  him 
as  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  and  some- 
thing of  a  bore.  There  was  one  observer, 
however,  who  was  not  a  casual  one,  and 
who,  although  Mr.  Walton  was  unaware 
of  the  fact,  was  his  champion  and  ad- 
mirer. This  was  a  maiden-lady  of  un- 
known age,  who  lived  in  a  house  oppo- 
site Mrs.  Fairleigh's,  and  who,  having  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  her  disposal,  was 
wont  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  it  at 
the  front  window  studying  her  neigh- 
bors' movements. 

It  chanced  one  snowy  afternoon,  on 
the  day  before  Christinas,  that  Miss 
Wilkins  calling  on  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fair- 
leigh prolonged  her  visit  to  an  unusual 
hour,  so  that  while  she  was  descanting  on 
the  necessity  of  saying  "good-bye,"  Mr. 
Walton  was  turning  the  comer  of  the 
street.  He  was  not  feeling  particularly 
cheerful,  for  the  approach  of  Christmas 
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always  brought  to  him  a  sense  of  lone- 
liness and  discontent.  Christmas-trees 
and  presents,  and  enthusiastic  little 
nephews  were  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  they  could  not  be  expected  to  stop 
the  march  of  time.  As  he  rang  the  bell 
of  Mrs.  Fairleigh's  house,  a  shout  of  joy 
arose  within,  and  two  lithe  little  figures 
in  knickerbockers  bounded  along  the 
hall  and  threw  open  the  front  door. 
The  new-comer  was  laden  with  parcels, 
his  shoulders,  beard  and  eyebrows  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  his  face  glowing 
with  cold.  The  boys  ushered  him  into 
the  fire-lit  drawing-room  to  *'  show  Santa 
Claus"  to  the  ladies,  and  Ruth  rose, 
smiling,  to  welcome  him,  thinking  how 
nice  he  looked.  As  soon  as  the  usual 
greetings  were  over,  Hal  perched  on 
Mr.  Walton's  knee  and  broached  the 
subject  of  Christmas-stockings,  and  the 
gentleman  put  his  finger  on  his  lips, 
then  patted  his  own  pocket  smilingly. 
Upon  this,  Miss  Wilkins,  who  had  re- 
cently been  entertained  with  an  account 
of  the  usual  Christmas-eve  proceedings, 
began  to  put  on  her  furs,  remarking  as 
she  did  so,  **  I  am  sure  these  two  young 
men  are  anxious  to  begin  tlieir  prepara- 
tions.'*  Then  she  turned  to  Ruth  and 
said  in  a  lower  but  very  audible  tone, 

**  I  know  what  would  be  the  most  ac- 
ceptable gift  you  could  put  into  the 
stockings  of  one  of  your  friends." 

Unsuspectingly,  the  girl  asked,  **  What 
is  that  ?" 

"Yourself,  dear  !"  said  Miss  Wilkins. 

Ruth  gasped,  and  studied  the  carpet, 
wondering  if  Mr.  Walton  heard. 

The  old  maid  added,  as  she  rose  from 
her  chair,  **  And  this  is  leap-year."  Mr. 
Walton  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Fairleigh  and 
the  boys,  and  seemed  to  be  completely 
absorbed  in  them,  but  yet  there  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  Ruth  thought, 
as  Miss  Wilkins  took  her  leave.  How- 
ever, he  said  nothing,  and  at  ten  that 
night  the  great  work  of  the  season  began. 
The  little  tree  was  set  out  on  a  table  to  be 
dressed,  but  before  very  long  it  was  dis- 
covered that  more  candles  were  needed. 
In  spite  of  protestations,  Mr.  Walton 
insisted  that  he  must  go  out  and  buy 
some.  *'  I  shall  not  be  gone  a  very  long 
while,"  he  said,  and  then  glancing  at 
Ruth,  he  exclaimed:  "I  am  afraid  you 
are  tired  out;  you  have  been  doing  too 


much  shopping  lately.  Sit  down  and 
rest  while  I  am  away."  He  wheeled  an 
arm-chair  to  the  fire,  and  she  sat  down 
obediently.  **Look,"  he  added,  **you 
can  amuse  yourself  by  filling  the  stock- 
ings. Here  they  are,  and  here  are  the 
toys  and  su^r-plums.  Do  n't  move  till 
I  come  back,  dear. "  He  hesitated  a  little 
at  the  last  word  and  laid  his  hand  on  her 
soft  dark  hair,  his  eyes  met  hers  for  an 
instant,  and  he  was  gone.  Mrs.  Fairleigh, 
after  repeating  Mr.  Walton's  injunction, 
left  the  room  also,  and  then  Ruth  put 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  rested  an  elbow 
on  her  knee,  and  with  her  soft  chin  in 
her  hand,  looked  into  the  fire  as  search- 
iiigly  as  if  it  held  a  state  secret.  Her 
thoughts  kept  recurring  to  that  ridicu- 
lous remark  of  Miss  Wilkins. 

**His  Christmas  present — and  this  is 
leap  year,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  her 
brows  knitted  thoughtfully.  **  Shall  I,  or 
shall  I  not?"  There  was  a  smile,  half 
mischievous,  half  defiant,  on  her  lips  as 
she  turned  over  the  hosiery  in  her  lap, 
picked  up  the  stockings  which  belonged 
to  her  little  nephews,  and  set  to  work  to 
fill  them  with  toys  and  candies.  When 
they  were  ready,  she  hung  them  in  their 
appointed  places  at  the  fire-side. 

After  a  minute's  pause  she  took  up  Mr. 
Walton's  socks,  surveyed  them  critically 
for  a  moment,  and  looked  questioningly 
at  the  fire.  It  was  blazing  up  merrily, 
and  seemed  to  encourage  her.  She 
glanced  half  nervously  around  the  room, 
then  stooped  and  slowly  drew  on  the 
socks  over  her  slippers.  Then  she  tucked 
her  feet  under  her  chair,  and,  leaning 
back  comfortably,  began  to  discuss  an 
important  matter  with  herself.  During 
the  past  few  years  she  had  seen  and 
heard  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Herbert  Wal- 
ton, so  that  now,  when  she  asked  her 
thoughts  whether  they  had  had  time  to 
consider  and  criticize  him  duly,  the  an- 
swer was  emphatically  affirmative.  The 
next  question  put  to  her  imaginary  audi- 
ence— whether  she  had  ever  seen,  or 
heard  of,  or  read  of  a  man  so  worthy  of 
her  love  and  trust — met  with  a  unani- 
mous No! — which  reply,  truth  to  tell, 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  organizing  this  sort  of 
Mental  Investigation  Committee  for  the 
consideration  of  this  very  subject.  The 
proceeding,  however,  was  quite  a  super- 
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"she  started  up  wildly,  but  it  was  too  latb." 


fluous  one;  for,  being  a  woman,  Miss 
Ruth  was  accustomed,  in  all  weighty 
matters,  to  decide  first  and  reflect  after. 
Next  she  fell  to  meditating  on  Mr. 
Walton's  many  good  qualities  (of  which 
patient  waiting  was  not  the  least  in  her 
estimation);  and  having  exhausted  the 
catalogue  of  manly  virtues,  she  recalled 


the  earnest,  wistful  look  which  she  had 
just  seen,  or  fancied,  in  his  kind  gray 
eyes,  and  she  told  herself  that  it  was 
cruel  and  selfish  of  her  **to  keep  the 
best  man  under  the  sun  so  many  years 
from  his  due."  Now,  fortunately,  she 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  him  full 
amends,  and  what  could  be  more  simple 
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or  more  delightful  than  her  plan  I  A  little 
sacrifice  of  pride  on  her  part  would  make 
him  happy,  and  surely  he  deserved  as 
much  happiness  as  she  could  give  him. 
She  had  put  herself  into  his  Christmas 
socks,  and  he  would  iinderstand  that 
she  was  his  Christmas  present.  While 
she  was  thus  meditating,  the  room  grew 
warmer  and  the  hour  more  late;  and 
Ruth,  though  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  was  falling  asleep.  The  arm-chair 
was  comfortable,  her  heart  was  light, 
and  for  some  time  she  slept  soundly 
and  dreamlessly.  Then,  very  gradu- 
ally, she  became  aware  of  the  wind's  howl- 
ing wildly  and  rattling  the  window  shut- 
ters, but  she  did  not  open  her  eyes  until 
the  front  door  slammed.  The  fire  was 
nearly  out,  and  the  room  growing  cold. 
Ruth  sat  up,  shivered,  yawned,  and 
tried  to  collect  her  senses.  Suddenly 
she  heard  Mr.  Walton's  deep  voice  in 
the  hall,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
the  sound  filled  her  with  dismay  instead 
of  joy.    She  glanced  down  at  her  feet. 

The  thought  of  her  simple  and  delight- 
ful plan  flashed  through  her  mind,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  fact  of  her  having 
** slept  on  the  matter"  had  materially 
changed  its  aspect.  Qone  was  all  her 
desire  for  self-abnegation,  every  trace  of 
philanthropy,  of  gratitude,  of  penitence, 
had  left  her,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
but  one  thought — ^a  frantic  determination 
to  get  out  of  the  room,  or  out  of  the 
socks  immediately.  She  started  up 
wildly,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  door- 
knob turned,  and  Mr.  Walton  was  be- 
fore her.  She  sank  into  her  seat,  and 
would  have  snatched  oflP  the  socks,  but 
had  only  time  to  tuck  her  feet  under 


the  chair  before  he  was  at  her  side.  He 
said  something  about  the  candles  he  bad 
bought,  but  the  room  swam  before  her 
eyes,  and  he,  astonished  at  her  panic, 
asked  what  the  matter  was.  **  My  head 
aches  ;  the  room  is  so  warm, ''she  said  at 
last,  with  more  tact  than  veracity.  Her 
face  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  cast 
down,  the  lashes  trembling  nervously. 
Mr.  Walton  was  puzzled,  and  while  he 
glanced  around  the  room  thoughtfully, 
Ruth  became  the  victim  of  an  agonizing 
doubt.  Would  he  guess  what  she  had 
done;  and  what  would  he,  oh,  what 
could  he  think  of  her  I  She  wished  that 
her  mother  would  but  come  in  and  talk 
to  him,  that  the  lamp  would  explode,  or 
an  earthquake  begin,  or  anything  at  all 
to  create  a  diversion.  Then  she  made 
a  frantic  effort  to  draw  her.  feet  out  of 
the  socks,  and  as  at  the  same  moment  Mr. 
Walton's  gaze  chanced  to  rest  on  a  long 
mirror  opposite,  he  saw  his  property  re- 
flected in  the  glass.  The  next  instant 
he  recalled  the  remark  of  the  friendly 
spinster.  A  bashful  man  would  have 
been  overpowered  by  the  discovery  and 
let  slip  his  opportunity ;  a  shallow  and 
selfish  one  might  have  displayed  amuse- 
ment at  the  situation,  and  thereby  lost 
his  cause.  But  Mr.  Walton,  being  neither, 
merely  laid  his  hand  on  Ruth's  and 
called  her  by  her  name.  She  knew  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  all  was  over 
with  her,  and  being  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  summary  chastisement 
with  which  her  little  sophistry  was 
visited,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  had  not 
nerve  sufficient  to  remonstrate  when  he 
clasped  his  arms  about  her  gently  and 
called  her  his  own,  his  Christmas-gift. 
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My  mental  pictures  of  interesting 
places  about  to  be  visited  for  tbe  first 
time  are  generally  sharp  in  outline  and 
vivid  in  color.  Sometimes  they  have  al- 
most the  technical  accuracy  of  photo- 
graphs, and  I  walk  amid  scenes  that,  al- 
though new,  have  the  familiar  air  that 
comes  of  long  acquaintance ;  and  some- 
times the  real  is  so  much  unlike  the  im- 
aginary that  days  may  pass  before  the 
sense  of  novelty  and  strangeness  is  gone. 

Findlay,  the  great  natuwd  gas  town  of 
Northwestern  Ohio,  was  the  subject  of 
one  of  these  mental  pictures  as  I  sped 
westward  by  rail  about  the  time  the  ex- 
citement in  that  wonderful  place  reached 
its  culmination  last  summer.  It  had  first 
been  rubbed  in,  mentally,  in  black  and 
white,  with  a  IwMskground  of  forest  and 
a  steep  hillside  covered  with  stumps. 
Here  and  there  were  derricks  and  im- 
mense oil  tanks,  rude  shanties  and  cabins, 
and  crooked,  stony,  dusty  roads.  There 
was  a  town,  apparently  built  in  a  night, 
of  odds  and  ends,  through  whose  single, 
unpaved  street  climbing  the  side  of  the 
hill,  a  long-haired,  unshaven,  roughly- 
clad,  motley  crowd  of  men  passed  up  and 
down,  or  gathered  in  excited  knots  upon 
the  comers.  They  seemed  to  have  left 
behind  them  in  their  distant  homes,  with 
the  costumes  of  civilization  its  refine- 
ments also.  The  materials  for  this  pict- 
ure, it  may  be  seen,  had  been  gathered 
partly  in  a  Pennsylvania  oil  town, 
twenty,  years  ago,  and  partly  from  a 
Rocky  Mountain  mining  camp  just 
struck  by  a  boom. 

The  coloring  was  a  little  more  uncer- 
tain. What  could  be  the  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  a  natural  gas  town  ?  In  Pitts- 
burgh they  consisted  of  a  bright,  clear 
atmosphere  and  an  absence  of  smoke. 
It  had  caused  a  change  in  the  tout 
ensemble  of  the  city  by  banishing  the 
black  cloud  that  formerly  hung  over  it, 
but  there  was  nothing  strange  about  that 
—at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  New  Englander. 
There  was  a  hint  of  something  peculiarly 
weird  when,  late  in  the  evening,  we 
passed  through  one  or  two  small  towns 
as  we  approached  Findlay,  and  saw  here 


and  there  in  the  streets  or  country  roads 
a  piece  of  common  gas-pipe  sticking  up 
out  of  the  ground  ten  or  twelve  feet  with 
a  red  flame  of  equal  length  issuing  from 
the  top  or  from  a  trident-shaped  joint 
screwed  on  to  its  end.  As  the  flame 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  night  wind,  now 
hiding  and  now  revealing  a  part  of  the 
landscape,  I  put  in  the  finishing  touches 
of  my  mental  picture. 

But,  successful  as  it  may  have  been  as 
a  work  of  art,  it  was  a  failure  as  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  Findlay,  the  town 
of  natural  gas.  When  I  stepped  from  the 
train  at  the  dingy  station  which  seemed 
to  be  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the 
only  familiar  objects — familiar  from  a 
study  of  my  mental  picture — were  the 
street  lamps  looking  like  great,  flaring 
torches ;  and  even  those  would  have  been 
as  strange  to  me  as  everything  else,  the 
day  before.  What  a  lavishly  lighted 
place  1  Down  the  long  streets  stretching 
far  out  into  the  country  extended  the 
double  rows  of  wavering  flames  like  an 
endless  procession  on  the  eve  of  a  Presi- 
dential election.  If  preferring  the  light  is 
evidence  of  good  deeds,  as  the  Bible  in- 
timates, Findlay  must  take  the  palm  for 
righteousness.  There  are  no  dark  cor- 
ners in  it. 

Hardly  had  I  reached  the  platform 
from  the  cars  when  a  low  rumble,  suc- 
ceeded in  half  a  second  by  a  terrific  roar 
like  that  of  Niagara,  or,  more  exactly, 
like  the  noise  of  escaping  steam  from  a 
thousand  locomotives,  filled  the  air- and 
made  the  ground  tremble,  while  the 
whole  town  was  lighted  up  as  though 
every  building  in  it  had  suddenly  broken 
into  flame.  At  a  distance,  over  the  tops 
of  houses,  great  tongues  of  fire  leaped 
heavenward  as  I  had  seen  the  fiames 
burst  from  tall  church  spires  in  the 
second  great  conflagration  in  Chicago. 
The  change  had  been  as  sudden,  and  al- 
most as  terrifying  as  though  the  town 
had  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake  or 
struck  by  a  cyclone.  A  native  who 
stood  near  the  door  of  the  station  re- 
marked in  a  shout  that  could  just  be 
heart  above   the  din,  but  without  the 
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least  apparent  excitement  :  "  Hello  I 
They  Ve  let  off  the  big  one  again  I" 
Then  everything  went  on  as  before,  and  as 
though  nothing  unusual  had  hapi)ened. 
Baggage  men  slammed  the  trunks  down 
with  their  accustomed  spitef  ulness ;  hotel 
runners  pulled  and  hauled  passengers 
about,  and  the  conductor  of  the  train 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform  with 
his  lantern  on  his  arm  and  his  watch  in 
his  hand  just  as  though  there  were  not 
symptoms  of  the  world's  coming- to  an 
end.  Well !  thought  I,  the  people  here 
would  get  these  cars  off  on  time  if  it 
was  Gabriel  blowing  his  trumpet  over 
there  1  And  the  noise  was  wonderfully 
like  the  conception  I  had  formed  of  the 
Archangels  blast. 

Strange  enough  did  the  town  look, 
as  I  rode  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
hotel.  Its  site  is  a  flat  prairie.  The 
finely  shaded  streets  were  lined  with 
pretty   cottages    and   more    pretentious 


up  rude  shelters  for  thousands  of  home- 
less adventurers  was  as  startling  as  their 
presence  would  be  in  a  quiet  New  En- 
gland village  settled  by  Puritans  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

When  we  turned  into  the  main  street 
my  surprise  was  even  greater.  Broad 
and  straight,  lined  with  substantial  build- 
ings of  brick  and  stone  and  wood,  with 
a  street  railway  approaching  completion 
and  excavations  for  water- works,  there 
was  nothing  about  it  corresponding  to  a 
single  line  of  my  mental  painting  except 
the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
were  passing  upon  the  well-kept  sidewalks 
and  entering  the  stores,  some  of  which 
had  not  yet  closed.  But  even  they  were 
not  the  beings  that  peopled  my  imaginary 
canvas.  They  wore  civilized  costumes. 
I  did  not  see  a  red  or  blue  flannel  shirt 
or  a  pair  of  big  boots.  Surely  this  could 
not  be  the  town  that  had  doubled  its 
population  and  quadrupled  the  market 


THE  MAIN  STRBET  OK  FINDLAY. 


dwellings,  each  with  its  neat  yard  in 
front ;  many  with  stables,  those  evidences 
of  luxury,  in  the  rear.  There  was  no 
forest  in  sight,  no  stumps  of  trees,  no 
derricks,  no  shanties  or  cabins.  The 
absence  of  all  roughness  or  haste  to  get 


value  of  its  real  estate  in  six  months. 
This  was  not  the  scene  where  so  many 
great  industrial  enterprises  were  taking 
root  and  manufacturers  were  planting 
millions  in  new  shops  and  factories.  It 
was  the  great  natural  gas  centre ;  I  had 
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ocular  and  auricular  evidence 
of  tbat  fact  from  tin?  uiuuieiit 
I  struck  the  place.  Tliev  never 
let  tbe  strLiM^rir  forjir*'!  that. 
But  people  do  not  stop  to  fin- 
ish up  things  in  this  style  when  a  *  *  boom" 
hits  their  town  with  as  much  force  as  it 
was  said  to  have  struck  this. 

I  had  time  for  all  these  reflections  he- 
fore  we  reached  the  hotel,  and  to  note 
the  great  torches  flaring  from  the  roofs  of 
high  buildings  and  in  front  of  stores, 
besides  those  that  blazed  from  the  tops 
of  tall  standards  in  place  of  the  disused 
artificial  gas  and  electric  lamps. 

The  oflRce  of  the  hotel  presented  a 
familiar  sc^jne.  It  might  have  been 
taken  bodily  from  my  mental  picture. 
About  the  clerk's  counter,  four  or  five 
rows  deep,  stood  a  number  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  each  impatient  for  his  turn  to 
register  and  secure  entertainment.  I 
heard  the  clerk  say  to  each  as  he  wrote 
his  name  that  he  would  have  to  put  him 
in  a  room  with  another  guest,  and  be- 
fore one-fourth  were  provided  for,  a 
'*cot"  in  a  hallway  or  parlor  was  the 
only  accomodation  left  for  those  who 
had  not,  like  me,  telegraphed  to  have  a 
room  reserved  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance. Inside  the  room  and  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  were  knots  of  men 
who  were  pervaded  with  the  self-satisfied 
air  so  naturally  assumed  by  those  who 


have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  whirlpool 
for  a  day  and  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  strange  surroundings.  How  learn- 
edly off-hand  they  talked  of  wells  and 
pressures,  of  **  spouters  "  and  **  gushers," 
of  Ohio  shales  and  Trenton  limestone, 
of  city  lots  and  manufacturing  sites. 
Even  the  roar  and  illumination  of  the 
great  Karg  were  an  old  story  to  them 
and  provoked  only  a  passing  remark. 
Do  you  know  how  the  blase  sophomore 
feels  when  the  verdant  freshman  first 
appears  upon  the  college  campus,  and 
stares  about  with  open-mouthed  wonder  ? 
That  is  the  way  those  strangers  who 
had  arrived  in  Findlay  one  day  before 
me  must  have  felt  when  I  walked  across 
the  sidewalk  and  into  the  hotel  with 
grip-sack  in  my  hand. 

My  mental  painting  having  served  its 
purpose  was  hung  in  a  good  light  *'upon 
the  line  "  in  my  private  gallery  by  the 
side  of  hundreds  of  others  which  had 
occupied  my  time  pleasantly  in  the  past, 
and  a  clean  canvas  is  now  placed  upon 
the  easel  to  hold  the  sketch  from  nature 
that  is  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

First,  let  me  relate  how  Findlay  came 
by  its  good  fortune. 
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More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Charles 
Oesterlin,  a  young  German  physician, 
unpacked  his  pill-boxes  and  hung  out 
his  modest  sign  in  this  Black  Swamp 
town  of  Northwestern  Ohio.  Barely 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  been  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  medicine  in  one  of 
the  most  famous  universities  of  the  Old 
World,  and  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  four  years  of  successful  prac- 
tice in  an  Eastern  State.  But  he  was 
ambitious,  and,  as  Northwestern  Ohio 
was  just  then  filling  up  with  an  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  population,  mostly 
from  New  England,  he  concluded  to  try 
his  fortune  there. 

'*  Black  Swamp  "  is  really  a  misnomer. 
The  country  it  comprises,  embracing 
several  counties  drained  by  the  Maumee 
river  and  its  tributaries,  is  pot  as  a  rule 
low  and  marshy  ;  its  soil  is  not  spongy 
and  saturated  with  water.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  similar  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  of 
Southeastern  Virginia  or  the  low  lands 
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bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a 
broad,  level  prairie,  partially  wooded, 
and  covered  by  a  rich,  deep,  black,  al- 
luvial soiL     In  spring-time,  before  the 


land  was  artificially  drained,  a  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  country  was  covered 
with  water  from  the  melting  snows  and 
early  rains,  there  being  insufficient  in- 
cline to  allow  it  to  run  off,  and  old 
settlers  say  that  it  was  in  this  condition 
when  much  of  it  was  surveyed  and  laid 
out  into  sections  and  townships.  This 
led  the  engineers  to  set  down  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  in  their  reports  as 
**  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,"  which, 
under  a  law  of  Congress,  were  granted 
to  the  State. 

There  are  few  richer  lands  in  Ohio, 
as  the  comfortable  farm-houses,  spacious, 
well-fiUed  bams,  and  nicely-kept  fences, 
and  the  general  air  of  thrift  and  plenty 
that  pervades  the  whole  country,  abun- 
dantly testify;  yet  few  districts  in  the 
West  were  more  cursed  by  malaria  when 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  first  begun. 
Fever  and  ague  was  a  universal  disease  in 
the  early  days,  and  quinine  as  staple  an 
article  as  wheat  or  beef;  and  eyen  now 
the  unacclimated  stranger  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  have  some  experience  with 
'*  chills  "  if  he  remains  long  in  the  Black 
Swamp  region. 

In  such  a  country  the  young  German 
doctor  was  doubly  welcome,  and  his 
services  were  in  constant  demand,  not 
only  in  Findlay,  where  he  lived,  but  in 
adjoining  towns,  and  even  in  distant 
counties.  He  was  an  honored  guest  at 
every  farmer^s  board,  for  he  not  only 
brought  health  to  the  sick,  but  the  gos- 
sip of  the  county  and  news  of  the  great 
outside  world,  with  which  at  that  time 
communication  was  infrequent,  slow 
and  uncertain.  Then,  as  he  rode  over 
the  country  on  horseback,  he  found 
time  and  opportunity  to  continue  the 
study  of  Nature,  whose  love  he  had 
wooed  while  a  youth  in  his  German 
home.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  coun- 
try were  strange  to  him,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  patients  sometimes  had  to 
wait  while  their  doctor  searched  the 
fields  and  woods  for  the  nest  of  some 
odd  bird,  or  hunted  in  out-of-the-way 
places  for  specimens  of  a  new  plant 

Dr.  Oesterlin  was  an  exx>ert  geologist 
and  mineralogist,  but  he  found  little 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  rocks 
in  the  Black  Swamp  region.  The  coun- 
try was  flat,  with  no  broken  hills  to 
turn  up  and  expose  the  strata  that  lay 
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beneath  the  soil  and  the  limestone 
upon  which  it  rested.  The  streams, 
too,  "were  sluggish,  and  had  cut  only- 
shallow  channels  across  the  prairie, 
exposing  very  little  of  the  rocks. 
But  Dr.  Oesterlin  had  not  been  many 
weeks  in  Findlay  before  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  strong  odor  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  which  pervaded 
many  parts  of  the  town,  and  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  along  the  banks 
of  the  Blanchard  river,  a  small  stream 
that  flowed  on  one  side  of  the  village. 

At  first  the  doctor  was  puzzled.  He 
could  not  guess  the  source  of  the  odor, 
and  it  troubled  him,  although  the  busy 
farmers  with  whom  he  spoke  about  it 
showed  no  interest  in  the  subject.  He 
thought  it  came  from  the  ground,  but 
could  not  find  the  place  where  it  es- 
caped. He  searched  in  vain  for  a  sul- 
phur spring.  Dr.  Oesterlin  got  his 
earliest  clue  to  the  source  of  this  odor 
in  October,  1836,  a  few  months  after 
he  first  recognized  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  the  air.  At 
that  time  a  farmer  living  about  three 
miles  from  town  dug  a  well.  Abun- 
dant water  was  generally  found  at  a 
moderate  depth,  but  when  the  springs 
were  reached  in  this  well,  they  flowed 
with  great  vigor  and  soon  filled  the 
hole  with  water,  **  boiling"  rapidly,  as 
the  diggers  said.  While  they  were  de- 
bating what  it  was  best  to  do,  they  were 
called  to  supper,  and,  it  being  dark  upon 
their  return,  they  lighted  a  torch  to  make 
an  examination.  When  this  was  held 
over  the  well  an  explosion  occurred, 
which  greatly  startled  them,  although 
fortunately  no  one  was  injured. 

This  was  the  first  natural  gas  well  in 
Findlay,  and  it  was  dug  just  about  fifty 
years  before  the  new  fuel  began  to  be 
mtilized  there.  Dr.  Oesterlin  connected 
this  incident  with  the  odor  that  had 
puzzled  him.  It  confirmed  the  theories 
he  already  held,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  flames  continued  to  issue 
from  the  well  for  several  days,  he  was 
still  unable  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  Daniel  Foster,  another  Findlay 
farmer,  began  to  dig  a  well  near  his 
house,  and,  before  water  was  reached,  gas 
b^au  to  issue  from  the  excavation  in 


AM  OCCASIONAL  SPOUTER. 


large  quantities.  Mr.  Foster  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  determined  to  try  some 
experiments  with  this  fluid.  But  he 
labored  under  diflBculties.  There  were 
no  iron  foundries,  no  tinsmiths,  no  ma- 
chinists or  plumbers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
improvise  his  apparatus  from  such  articles 
as  he  had  about  the  farm.  He  used  a 
copper  kettle  for  a  receiver,  and  inverted 
it  over  the  spot  where  the  gas  seemed  to 
come  out  in  greatest  quantity.  His  con- 
ductor was  a  wooden  pump-stock,  one 
end  of  which  was  placed  beneath  the 
kettle.  To  prevent  a  leak,  clay  was 
placed  about  the  edge  of  the  kettle  and 
at  the  point  where  the  wooden  tube 
passed  under  it.  By  joining  a  suflBcient 
number  of  the  pump-stocks  together,  a 
connection  was  made  with  the  house, 
where  an  old  gun-barrel  was  inserted 
and  the  gas  lighted  at  the  touch-hole. 
By  means  of  the  flame  Mr.  Foster 
roasted  cofPee  and  boiled  water,  and  at 
night  illuminated  his  room.    These  rude 
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gas-works  continued  in  use  for  twenty 
years. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Oesterlin  saw  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's well,  and  the  gas  burning  in  his 
house,  the  whole  mystery  to  him  was 
solved,  and  he  boldly  announced  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  Findlay  and 
its  vicinity  had  beneath  it  an  inexhaust- 


ure  gas,"  even  if  it  should  be  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities,  could  be  of 
any  practical  benefit  to  them. 

Something  occurred  soon  afterward 
that  made  the  people  even  less  willing 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  to 
listen  to  Dr.  Oesterlin.  The  latter  had 
never  suspended  the  study  of  his  pro- 


THB  BLACK  SWAMP. 


ible  reservoir  of  ** nature  gas"  that 
might  be  used  for  illumination.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  never  thought  of  its  utility 
as  a  fuel  either  for  domestic  or  manu- 
facturing purposes.  But  the  farmers 
and  business  men  of  the  town  looked 
upon  the  young  German  doctor  as  an 
unpractical  theorist.  Tallow  was  cheap, 
they  made  their  own  candles,  and  felt 
no  need  of  better  means  of  lighting  their 
houses.    They  did  not  see  how  the  '*nat- 


fession.  He  kept  himself  informed  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  art  of  healing, 
by  reading  medical  journals  of  the  East- 
ern States  and  of  Europe,  and  he  pro- 
cured many  of  the  most  important  new 
medical  books  as  they  were  published. 
In  this  way  he  first  learned  of  homoeo- 
pathy, then  unknown  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  procured  some  of  Hahne- 
mann's works,  and  his  reading  and  in- 
vestigations  during  the  next  three  or 
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four  years  resulted  in  his  conviction  that 
the  new  school  of  medicine  was  not  only- 
based  on  sound  scientific  principles,  but 
had  already  shown  good  results  in  prac- 
tice, and,  in  1842,  he  openly  announced 
himself  as  a  homoeopathist.  Dr.  Oester- 
lin  thus  became  the  pioneer  in  what  was 
then  the  Northwestern  country,  of  the 
doctrine  that  like  cures  like  and  that  in- 
finitesimal doses  are  the  most  effective. 

Most  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
practiced  were  then  certain  that  he  was 
crazy.  Even  last  summer,  not  more 
than  a  dozen  miles  from  Findlay,  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  State,  who 
had  known  Dr.  Oesterlin  all  his  life,  and 
spoke  of  him  with  great  respect,  ex- 
plained that  he  was  '*  some  sort  of  an 
irregular  medical  practitioner,"  convey- 
ing to  me  the  impression  that  he  was  not 
a  regularly  educated  physician. 

When  people  were  sick  in  those  days 
they  demanded  medicines  that  they  could 
taste  and  the  effects  of  which  they  could 


immediately  feel.  The  doctor  had  to  hu- 
mor them  in  order  to  effect  a  cure  and 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  his  entire  practice. 
So  he  treated  his  patients  with  homoeo- 
pathic remedies,  but  gave  them  in  addi- 
tion great  quantities  of  bread  pills  and 
bad-tasting  liquids  that  had  no  medicinal 
qualities,  to  take  in  alternation  with  the 
real  specifics.  Bushels  and  bushels  of 
these  bread  pills,  he  says,  he  and  his  wife 
prepared.  He  had  white  and  black  and 
brown  ones,  the  latter  being  colored  with 
charcoal  dust  and  other  harmless  sub- 
stances ;  and  some  were  flavored  to  give 
them  the  desired  nauseating  taste.  He 
was  successful  in  curing  those  whom  he 
treated,  but  the  popular  voice  declared 
him  to  be  what  in  the  slang  of  the  pres- 
ent day  would  be  called  '*a  crank."  His 
talk  about  *'  nature  gas"  and  its  possible 
value  was  accepted  as  only  another  evi- 
dence of  his  lack  of  common  sense. 

But  every  year  Dr.  Oesterlin  obtained 
fresh  evidence  that  his  theory  was  cor- 
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rect.  He  knew  that  the  gas  was  stored 
in  great  quantities  somewhere  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  if  a  hole  was  bored  deep  enough  the 
great  reservoir  would  be  tapped.  He  did 
not  know  to  what  depth  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dig,  but  of  the  result  of 
making  such  a  hole  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt. 

Among  the  incidents  which  Dr.  Oester- 
lin  recalls  is  the  following:  In  1850  or 
1851  Mr.  Robert  Mungen  was  quarrying 
limestone  on  Lye  Creek,  about  a  mile 
east  of  Findlay,  and  large  quantities  of 
bad-smelling  gas  escaped  from  the  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks.  As  the  doctor  was 
riding  past  one  day,  Mungen  called  his 
attention  to  the  phenomenon.  The  amount 
of  gas  seemed  to  be  very  great  and  its 
pressure  considerable,  for  it  made  a  hiss- 
ing sound  as  it  emerged  into  the  air.  Dr. 
Oesterlin  built  over  one  of  these  natural 
vents  a  cone-shaped  structure  of  blue 
clay,  a  foot  or  two  high,  leaving  it  open 


at  the  top,  upon 
which  he  placed 
a  wooden  bucket. 
When  a  lighted 
match  was  applied 
beneath  the  vessel 
an  explosion  took 
place  and  the  bucket 
was  thrown  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  into 
the  air.  The  experi- 
ment was  repeated, 
very  much  to  Mun- 
gen's  astonishment, 
but  he  begged  the 
doctor  not  to  tell  his 
boys  about  it,  as  they 
would  be  shooting 
off  buckets  so  much 
of  the  time  that  they 
wouldn  n't  do  aify 
work. 

Dr.  Oesterlin  and 
Mr.  Mungen  at  that 
time  had  a  long  con- 
versation regarding 
the  economic  value 
of  the  gas  and  the 
means  of  obtaining 
it  in  large  quantities. 
The  doctor  had  still 
not  thought  of  any 
use  for  it  except  as 
an  illuminant,  but  he  had  very  definite 
ideas  of  how  it  could  be  secured.  He 
told  Mungen  that  if  a  hole  one  foot  in 
diameter  should  be  drilled  into  the  rocks, 
several  thousand  feet,  perhaps,  the  gas 
would  come  up  in  a  great  volume  and 
be  discharged  with  much  force.  This  was 
a  distinct  prophecy  of  what  was  actually 
done  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  later. 
Dr.  Oesterlin  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  discovery  of  petroleum  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  oil  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  believed  that  the  oil  of 
the  Keystone  State  and  the  gas  of  Find- 
lay  had  a  similar  origin ;  and  while  he 
had  no  very  definite  idea  that  the  two 
might  be  found  together,  he  did  think  a 
gas  well  would  be  as  valuable  as  an  oil 
well,  and  was  anxious  to  have  one  bored 
in  Findlay.  He  could  not  tell  how  deep 
such  a  well  would  have  to  be;  he  sup- 
posed it  might  be  several  thousand  feet, 
and  he  was  too  poor  to  make  the  experi- 
ment at  his  own  expense.     But  he  failed 
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to  inspire  any  one  else  with  his  confi- 
dence. In  1864,  when  the  excitement  in 
the  oil  region  was  at  its  height,  he  visit- 
ed all  the  leading  capitalists  and  husi- 
ness  men  of  Findlay,  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  well-known  facts  proving 
the  existence  of  a  great  reservoir  of  nat- 
ural gas  heneath  the  town,  demonstrat- 
ed to  them  the  certainty  of  securing  an 
abundant  supply,  and  described  in  the 
most  eloquent  language  he  could 
command  how  great  a  source  of 
wealth  it  would  be  to  the  town. 
Only  one  man,  Mr.  William  Davis, 
listened  to  him.  All  the  rest  of  the 
business  men  and  farmers  of  Find- 
lay  laughed  at  him,  as  they  had 
done  many  times  before,  and  re- 
fused to  take  a  centos  worth  of  stock 
in  his  company.  They  called  him 
crazy,  and  pointed  to  him  as  he 
passed  along  the  streets  as  a  man  ^ 
who  had  thought  and  talked  so 
much  on  this  hobby  of  his,  '*  nature 
gas,"  that  his  mind  had  become 
unbalanced. 

Although  he  received  no  encour- 
agement. Dr.  Oesterlin  did  take 
steps  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  bor- 
ing a  well,  and  to  enquire  as  to  the 
methods  employed.  A  Pennsyl- 
vania firm  of  contractors  offered 
to  undertake  the  job  for  him  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  foot  for 
the  first  five  hundred  feet,  three 
dollars  for  the  next  five  hundred, 
and  five  dollars  for  any  depth 
below  one  thousand  feet.  As  the 
doctor  supposed  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  bore  5,000  feet,  and  as  such 
a  well  would  cost  ^2,500,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  project. 

Three  years  later  Dr.  Oesterlin 
made  another  attempt  to  interest 
the  people  of  Findlay  in  the  natu- 
ral gas  that  was  only  waiting  for 
them  to  tap  it.  In  1867  a  company 
was  formed  and  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  gas  from  coal 
and  lighting  the  town  with  it,  and 
there  was  no  trouble  in  raising  the  nec- 
essary capital.  But  to  make  gas  in 
Findlay  seemed  to  the  doctor  almost  as 
absurd  as  to  set  up  a  chemical  laboratory 
to  supply  the  town  with  air  or  water. 
He  had  also  heard  at  that  time  of  the 
natural   gas   well   at  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 


and  of  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  its 
product  there  for  many  years.  Armed 
with  these  facts,  and  encouraged  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  people  really  de- 
sired gas  for  illuminating  purposes, — 
they  did  not  when  he  first  tried  to  arouse 
a  sufficient  interest  among  them  to  have 
a  well  bored, — he  went  to  the  officers  and 
leading  stockholders  of  the  new  com- 
pany, and  exhausted  his  eloquence  and 


THE  KARC  CAS  WBLL  AT  NIGHT. 


powers  of  persuasion  in  an  attempt  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  great  prize  that 
lay  within  their  grasp.  He  asked  noth- 
ing for  himself.  He  held  no  stock  in 
the  company,  and  having  lost  (through 
the  failui'e  of  a  bank)  the  most  of  his 
modest  fortune,  he  had  very  little  prop- 
erty to  be  benefited  by  the  success  of  a 
well.  And  when  he  saw  those  business 
men  deliberately  turn  away  and  spend 
their  money — in  building  a  gas  house  and* 
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flat  is  its  surface  and   so  Utile 
m*e.  its  rocka  expose*!. 

In  1873  the  doctor  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislalui"^,  imd 
while  be  was  at  Columbus  he 
took  a  copy  of  this  report,  then 
recejitly  printed,  in  his  hand  and 
called  at  the  otlice  of  the  State 
Geologist.  He  found  a  young 
man  in  charge,  and 
asked   him   if   the   re- 


DORIING  FO^   GAS. 


retorts,  for  the  purchase  of 
coal  and  in  payment  for 
labor — he  says  it  made  him 
feel  Mck  at  heart.  lu  hu:U 
he  was  almost  discourag-ed, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
aolTiBg  that  he  would  not 
again  in\*ite  iiiditferenee, 
opp<3sition, ridicule,  hymen 
tioninjn^  ''nature  gas." 

Scientists  were  no  more 
I'eady  to  listen  to  Dr.  Ocster- 
lin's  thcctries  aixmt  natural 
gas  than  the  capitalists.    A 
geological    survey   of    the 
State  of  Ohir>  was  iti  prog- 
ress, and  he  urged  a  special 
investigation  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  the  escape 
of  which  from  the  ground 
was  patent  to  every  visitor  to  Findlay. 
When  the  report  on  Hancock   county, 
including   Findlay,    was   published,  no 
mention  whatever  was  made  of  the  natu- 
ral gas,  although  it  was  about  the  only 
geological  phenomenon  in  that  county 
about  which  anything  could  be  said — so 


A  GREAT  DISAPPOINTMBNT :    STRIKING  OIL. 


port  on  Hancock  county  was  considered, 
complete.  His  question  was  not  under- 
stood, and  in  explanation  he  expressed 
surprise  that  the  presence  of  natural  gas 
had  been  ignored,  and  added  that,  judg- 
ing by  their  report,  he  should  think  the 
surveyors  had  simply  taken  a  hasty  drive 
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across  Hancock  county  and  that  they 
cotQd  not  have  stopped  in  Findlay  longer 
than  time  enough  to  take  their  dinner  at 
the  hotel.  He  was  asked  to  call  again, 
and  when  he  did  so  several  days  later  he 
was  told  that  the  natural  gas  was  of 
no  geological  or  economic  consequence  ; 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  Michigan  and 
found  its  way  hy  some  passage  through 
the  earth  under  the  lake  into  Ohio,  and 
escaped  through  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
in  Findlay. 

It  would  he  imfair  to  hold  the  State 
Creologist  of  Ohio  at  that  time  responsi- 
ble for  this  opinion,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  name  of  the  brilliant  author  of 
it  has  been  lost  to  history.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Dr.  Oesterlin  was  more 
amused  or  disgusted  at  the  stupidity  of 
those  engaged  in  making  the  State  Geo- 
logical Survey.  He  simply  replied  that 
the  little  boys  in  Findlay  knew  better 
than  that,  and  left. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  petroleum  wells  of 
Pennsylvania  were  at  that  time  widely 
known,  and  that  the  escape  of  gas  in 
greater  or  smaller  quantities  always  ac- 
companied the  flow  of  oil,  it  certainly  is 
strange  that,  after  their  attention  had 
been  called  to  it,  the  geologists  of  Ohio 
never  suspected  that  there  might  possibly 
be  oil  somewhere  near  the  source  of 
the  gas  flow.  The  flnding  of  petroleum 
by  the  State  G^logist  or  his  assistants 
would  have  brought  enough  glory  for 
one  lifetime  and  made  the  G^logical 
Survey  of  the  State  the  most  popular 
department  of  the  government.  But 
such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  any  one 
in  that  office.  The  frankness  with  which 
the  present  State  eulogist,  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
country  on  natural  gas  and  petroleum, 
confesses  the  failure  of  science  to  make 
the  discovery  at  Findlay  is  very  credit- 
able to  him.  He  says  :  **  It  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  flnd  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone ♦  ♦  ♦  a  source  of  gas  and,  later,  of 
oil  in  large  amount  and  of  great  value  ;^ 
and  again  :  '*  This  discovery  is  the  most 
important,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  geology 
of  Ohio/'  He  also  accords  to  Dr.  Oest- 
erlin the  full  credit  of  the  achievement, 
declaring  that  he  was  *Uhe  only  one 
who  saw  clearly  that  there  was  a  source 
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of  light  and  heat  in  it  [the  gas]  that  could 
possibly  be  utilized  in  a  large  way," 
and  he  even  places  on  record  the  fact 
that  **when  the  G^logical  Survey  of 
the  State  was  organized  in  1869,  he 
brought  the  subject  before  a  member  of 
the  corps,"  but  adds  that  **the  time  had 
not  come  for  the  recognition  of  this  form 
of  power." 

As  Prof .  Orton  says,  "the  experience 
of  Pittsburgh  was  needed  to  complete 
the  demonstration  that  a  new  source  of 
light  and  heat  is  available  to  at  least  a 
few  favored  districts  "  of  Ohio.  It  was 
destined  to  be  Dr.  Oesterlin^s  good  for- 
tune, after  almost  half  a  century  of  wait- 
ing and  when  his  locks  liad  grown  thin 
and  white  with  four-score  years,  to  or- 
ganize the  company,  select  the  site  and 
superintend  the  drilling  of  the  first 
natural  gas  well  in  Findlay  which,  by 
the  immense  volimie  of  its  flow,  its  high 
pressure  and  permanence  of  supply,  far 
more  than  justified  his  most  sanguine 
anticipations. 

Dr.  Oesterlin  seems  to  have  read 
nothing  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1884,  of  the  great 
excitement  attending  the  introduction  of 
natural  gas  into  Pittsburgh,  but,  later  in 
the  season  he  saw  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer a  brief  report  on  the  "progreBs  of 
the  boring  of  a  well  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  the  postmaster 
of  that  city  and  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Pittsburgh  firm  that  were  making  the  ex- 
periment, and  then  addressed  a  letter  to 
them  describing  the  indications  of  gas  in 
Findlay  and  vicinity,  mentioning  the 
small  trials  already  referred  to  in  this 
article,  proving  the  absolute  certainty  of 
obtaining  gas  if  a  well  should  be  sunk, 
and  requesting  them  to  send  an  expert  to 
examine  the  territory.  This  they  prom- 
ised to  do,  but  no  expert  came,  and  after 
waiting  a  long  time  the  doctor  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  and  final  effort 
to  interest  the  business  men  of  Findlay 
in  the  subject 

Taking  the  copy  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer containing  the  report  from  Bu- 
cyrus, he  called  upon  several  gentlemen. 
He  found  this  time  that  nearly  every  one 
had  heard  of  natural  gas,  having  r^ul  of 
its  introduction  into  Pittsbu]*gh.  They  did 
not  ridicule  him  as  before  and  call  him 
a  **  crank;"  as  a  rule,  they  were  willing 
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to  admit  that  there  were  good  **  indica- 
tions "  in  Findlay,  but  a  majority  pre- 
ferred that  some  one  else  should  furnish 
the  cash  for  an  experiment  which  all 
would  like  to  see  made.  The  first  man 
to  take  stock  in  Dr.  Oesterlin's  proposed 
company  was  Mr.  Fred.  Eimmell,  a 
jeweler  of  Findlay.  The  doctor  himself 
subscribed  for  |500  worth  of  the  |5,000 
of  stock  which  was  to  constitute  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Findlay  Natural  Gas  Company, 
and  his  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  Mr.  EimmelVs  name  was  the  sec- 
ond, and  that  of  Mr.  Fred.  Glessner,  edi- 
tor of  the  Findlay  Courier^  stands  third. 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  Eqkels  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  enterprise,  but  with  these  excep- 
tions the  business  men  of  Findlay  lacked 
sufficient  faith  in  it  to  risk  their  money, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Porch,  who  took  the  paper 
and  solicited  subscriptions  to  the  stock, 
worked  hard  several  weeks  before  the 
amount  taken  was  raised  to  $4,000. 

With  this  sum,  although  it  was  not 
believed  to  be  sufficient,  it  was  determined 
to  begin  the  experiment.  The  company 
was  therefore  organized  with  Dr.  Oester- 
lin  as  President.  He  selected  the  point 
where  the  boring  was  to  be  done.  Upon 
a  piece  of  land  owned  by  him,  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  town,  the  doctor  had 
noticed,  many  years  ago,  a  strong  odor 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  walk- 
ing over  it  had  discovered  in  the  midst 
of  a  little  grove  a  spot  that  was  entirely 
bare  of  vegetation  and  where  the  odor 
was  stronger  than  elsewhere.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  the  doctor  had  caused  a 
small  hole  to  be  dug  here  and  had  inserted 
over  it  an  empty  barrel  with  a  piece  of 
tile-pipe  in  the  top.  The  gas  was  col- 
lected in  the  barrel,  and,  when  lighted  at 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  burned  freely  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  several  weeks. 
Near  this  the  site  was  selected  for  the 
first  experimental  well. 

The  interest  and  anxiety  with  which 
the  doctor  watched  the  progress  of  the 
drill  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. The  hopes  of  fifty  years  were 
about  to  be  realized  or  dashed  with  a  dis- 
appointment more  bitter  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  men.  Sleepless  nights  were 
followed  by  a  feverish  excitement  by  day, 
and  the  old  man^s  heart  as  it  beat,  almost 
kept  time  with  the  rhythmic  churning  of 
the  drill.  Now  and  then  the  reports  from 


the  boring  brought  encouragement.  A 
little  gas  was  encountered  in  the  Hudson 
River  shale  at  616,  618,  640  and  718  feet 
depth,  showing,  as  the  doctor  expressed 
it,  that  they  were  on  the  right  track,  but 
the  main  body  was  not  reached  until  the 
drill  had  gone  down  1,096  feet,  and  then 
it  was  found  in  the  Trenton  limestone, 
four  feet  below  its  upper  surface. 

The  bursting  forth  of  the  gas  with  ter- 
rific force  was  to  Dr.  Oesterlin  like  the 
appearance  of  land  on  the  western  hori- 
zon to  Columbus.  Every  prophecy  he 
had  made  during  half  a  century  was  here 
fulfilled,  and  as  the  people  who  had  ridi- 
culed him  as  a  ^*  crank  ^*  gathered  about 
the  Pioneer  Well  and  looked  on  with 
wonder  at  this  strange  exhibition  of  Nat- 
ure's hidden  power.  Dr.  Oesterlin  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour.  The  stock  of  the 
company  went  up.  A  hundred  thousand 
dollars  could  then  have  been  raised,  if 
necessary,  for  the  boring  of  wells.  This 
was  in  November,  1884. 

The  drilling  in  the  Pioneer  Well  was 
continued  to  a  depth  of  1,648  feet,  when 
a  vigorous  flow  of  salt  water  was  en- 
countered. The  well  was,  therefore, 
plugged  at  a  point  about  one  hundred 
feet  below  that  at  which  the  main  sup- 
ply of  gas  seemed  to  be,  the  drill  re- 
moved, and  the  gas  lighted.  An  im- 
mense flame  shot  up  with  a  deafening 
roar,  and  was  visible  at  night  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  For  many 
months  it  was  allowed  to  bum  continu- 
ously, no  steps  being  taken  to  utilize  it. 
Its  flow  was  probably  about  250,000  cubic 
feet  a  day  (it  was  not  measured),  issuing- 
from  the  stand-pipe  under  a  pressure  of 
from  390  to  400  pounds  to  a  square  inch. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  discovery  of 
natural  gas  in  Findlay.  Dr.  Oesterlin, 
who  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing- 
the  town  of  Findlay  grow  in  population 
from  5,000  to  15,000  as  the  direct  result 
of  his  gift  of  natural  gas  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  of  meeting  upon  the  streets 
every  day  the  men  who  ridiculed  him 
for  years,  but  have  now  been  enriched 
by  his  success,  was  eighty  years  old  in 
October.  He  is  slight  of  frame,  infirm 
with  age,  and  his  thin  locks  and  flowing 
beard  are  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow. 
But  his  eye  is  bright  and  his  mind  clear, 
and  his  strong  face  and  massive  brow 
betoken  a  man  of  remarkable  intellect- 
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ual  powers.  He  still  speaks  the  English 
language  with  great  difficulty,  hut  his 
words,  though  imperfectly  pronounced, 
are  carefully  chosen,  and  his  sentences 
pointed  and  expressive.  As  he  sits  in 
his  plainly-furnished  office  looking  out 
upon  the  busy  scene  in  the  main  street, 
so  changed  by  the  discovery  of  natural 
gas,  and  modestly  tells  his  story,  he 
impresses  the  stranger  as  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  age.  The  future  city 
of  Findlay  will  be  remiss  in  its  duty  if 
it  does  not  honor  him  as  its  greatest 
benefactor,  and  teach  its  children  the 
instructive  story  of  his  life  ;  and  the 
State  of  Ohio,  when  it  commemorates 
the  glorious  deeds  of  its  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  should  not  forget  the  man 
whose  untiring  energies  gave  it  natural 
gas  and  petroleum. 

His  own  pecuniary  gain  seems  to  have 
been  almost  the  last  thing  that  Dr.  Oest- 
erlin  thought  of  during  the  long  years 
when  he  was 'urging  the  drilling  for 
gas,  or  even  after  he  saw  the  natural 
gas  coming  in  such  a  volume  from  the 
Pioneer  Well.  When  I  asked  him  what 
substantial  reward  he  had  received,  he 
replied  that  the  boring  of  wells  by 
the  city  had  practically  destroyed  the 
value  of  stock  in  his  company  (the  city 
has  since  purchased  its  plant),  but  that 
in  the  wreck  of  his  little  fortune,  years 
ago,  he  had  saved  a  piece  of  land  that 
had  never  yielded  him  much.  He  had, 
however,  lately  sold  it  for  $50,000,  which 
sum,  he  remarked,  would  be  sufficient 
to  supply  his  wants  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  and  relieve  him  of  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  Findlay  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  (artificial  gas),  whose  officers 
and  leading  stockholders  Dr.  Oesterlin 
had  begged,  seventeen  years  before,  to 
drill  a  hole  in  the  ground  instead  of 
building  gas-houses  and  retorts,  was  not 
slow  to  realize  what  the  discovery  of  nat- 
ural gas  meant  for  the  corporation — a  loss 
of  occupation  unless  it,  too,  secured  the 
new  light  and  fuel— and  so  it  contracted 
for  the  sinking  of  a  well,  which  was 
completed  early  in  1885.  Its  history  is  in 
every  particular  similar  to  that  of  the 
Pioneer.  The  gas-house  immediately 
suspended  operations  and  has  never  re- 
sumed, the  natural  gas  being  turned  at 


once  into  the  city  mains.  This  company 
and  the  Findlay  Natural  Gas  Company 
have  since  been  consolidated,  and  now 
own  some  of  the  largest  wells,  but,  al- 
though the  prices  were  very  moderate — 
tl.OO  to  $1.50  a  month  for  a  stove,  fif- 
teen to  thirty  cents  a  month  for  a  house- 
light,  and  $150  a  year  for  a  steam-engine 
— the  business  of  furnishing  gas  to  cus- 
tomers is  not  a  very  profitable  one. 
The  city  has  since  drilled  wells  from 
which  it  lights  the  streets  and  supplies 
gas  for  private  domestic  purposes  at 
merely  nominal  prices,  and  many  of 
the  larger  manufacturing  establishments 
have  wells- of  their  own. 

After  the  success  of  the  first  two  wells 
others  were  drilled  in  rapid  succession, 
so  that  by  the  first  of  April,  1886,  seven- 
teen had  been  sunk  in  and  around  Find- 
lay. Only  two  of  these  were  failures. 
Of  the  others,  eleven  yielded  dry  gas  and 
four  gas  and  oil. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  since 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
a  description  of  the  oil  industry  of  North- 
western Ohio,  that  to  Dr.  Oesterlin  is  due 
also  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  petro- 
leum ,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  Trenton 
limestone  was  not  suspected  by  the  geo- 
logists before  the  completion  of  the  Pio- 
neer Well.  The  extent  and  richness  of 
this  new  oil  field  will  be  recognized  when 
it  is  known  that  even  at  the  present  low 
price  paid  for  oil  in  that  region  by  the 
Standard  Oil  CJompany — ^fifteen  cents  a 
barrel— the  value  of  the  product  of  the 
new  field  for  1887  is  estimated  at  |1,500,- 
000,  while  the  cost  of  producing  it,  the 
fuel  used  in  pumping  being  natural  gas, 
is  merely  nominal.  The  far  greater 
value  of  the  natural  gas  causes  this  new 
source  of  wealth,  great  as  it  is,  to  be  little 
appreciated. 

The  number  of  active  gas  wells  in  Find- 
lay and  immediate  vicinity  is  now  (Sep- 
tember, 1887),  thirty-one  or  thirty-two, 
and  the  **  coming  in  ^'  of  a  new  well  has 
ceased  to  attract  attention.  Their  aggre- 
gate capacity  is  about  75,000,000  cubic 
feet  a  day.  The  heating  power  of  this 
gas  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  Pittsburgh  supply,  being,  according 
to  experiments  made  by  Prof.  C.  C.  How- 
ard, of  Starling  Medical  College,  Colum- 
bus, 878.082  heat  units  to  the  100  liters, 
which  makes  31.085  cubic  feet  of  it  equal 
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to  a  ton  of  Pittsburgh  soft  coal.  This 
makes  the  coal  value  of  the  Findlay  gas 
wells  2,400  tons  a  day. 

The  Karg  well,  referred  to  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  article,  is  the  largest,  and 
its  flow  of  gas  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  12,000,000  to  20,000,000  cubic  feet  a 
day.  The  State  Geologist  reported  the 
result  of  a  measurement  in  1886  as  12,- 
080,000  feet  a  day,  but  Mr.  Wilson  Vance, 
President  of  the  Findlay  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  calculated  it  to  be,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  *' nearly  20,000,000  cubic  feet." 
The  Ballard  well,  in  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  has  a  flow  of  between 
8,000,000  and  10,000,000  cubic  feet  a 
day;  the  City  gas  well  No.  2,  7,000,000, 
and  the  Cory  and  Briggs  about  5,000,000 
cubic  feet  each.  BVom  this  they  grade 
down  to  300, 000,  the  average  being  from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000.  These  figures  are 
given  upon  the  authority  of  President 
Vance. 

None  of  the  Findlay  gas  wells  have 
failed,  except  the  two  already  mentioned ; 
but  three  or  four,  drilled  too  far  out  in 
the  oil  field,  have  been  partially  choked 
up  with  petroleum  so  as  to  injure  them 
as  gas  producers.  On  the  other  hand 
some  have  increased  their  flow  since  they 
first  ^*came  in,"  a  notable  instance  being 
that  of  the  Pioneer  Well,  whose  capacity 
was  260,000  cubic  feet  a  day  in  1884, 
and  is  now  500,000.  The  quantity  of  gas 
at  Findlay  is  apparently  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply a  great  city  for  many  years.  Science 
and  experience  alike  predict  no  exhaus- 
tion of  it,  if  it  is  not  wasted,  during  the 
present  generation ;  and  practical  men  are 
content  to  leave  to  the  geologists  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  the  gas 
is  continually  renewed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  or  not. 

They  tell  a  good  story  in  Findlay  of 
am  Irishman  who  went  there  shortly 
after  the  great  Karg  well  *'came  in." 
Hearing  the  roar  and  seeing  the  illumi- 
nation, he  went  out  upon  the  bridge  at 
night  and  stood  for  a  long  time  watching 
this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Then 
turning  to  a  by-stander  he  said  that  he 
had  been  in  this  country  a  good  many 
years  and  had  been  all  over  it.  He 
thought  the  Yankees  were  the  sharpest 
people  alive,  but  these  Ohio  people  beat 
them  out  of  sight.  They  had  got  the 
best  of  everybody  else,  and  now  they 


were  even  upsetting  God's  plans.  He 
had  put  the  gas  into  the  centre  of  the 
world  to  blow  it  up  with  when  the  time 
came,  and  now  these  people  were  tap- 
ping it  and  letting  it  all  out 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
gas  in  actual  use  in  Findlay,  since  there 
is  no  restriction  upon  the  consumers  of 
it.  When  the  gas  is  turned  on  and  the 
price  by  the  month  or  year  agreed  upon, 
no  meters  are  used  and  the  customer  burns 
as  little  or  as  much  as  he  pleases.  It  is 
certain  that  only  a  very  small  per-centage 
of  the  possible  yield  is  consumed,  because, 
on  account  of  its  very  high  calorific 
qualities,  the  quantity  required  to  produce 
a  given  amount  of  heat  or  power  is  very 
little.  For  example  :  When  the  Col- 
umbia Glass  Works,  at  Findlay,  built 
its  great  brick  furnace,  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  sixteen  pipes  were  laid  to  feed 
it,  that  being  the  number  required  by  a 
similar  furnace  at  Pittsburgh.  They 
found,  however,  that  the  heat  was  too 
great,  and  that  only  eight  pipes  were 
necessary.  If  all  were  used,  the  fur- 
nace would  be  soon  burned  up.  The 
well  which  supplies  the  Columbia  works 
furnishes  gas  also  to  two  other  glass 
factories,  and  I  was  informed  by  a  glass- 
maker  that  nine  more,  twelve  in  all, 
might  draw  their  supply  from  it.  This 
well  is  a  small  one,  yielding  not  more 
than  half  a  million  cubic  feet  per  day. 

The  cost  of  gas  to  manufacturers  in 
Findlay  is  practically  nothing.  It  is 
given  to  those  who  propose  to  build 
there,  if  such  an  inducement  is  needed. 
But  if  any  one  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
terms  offered  him,  he  may  drill  his  own 
well  and  finish  it  on  his  own  premises  at 
a  cost  of  $1,200,  the  interest  upon  which 
at  six  per  cent.  (|72  a  year)  will  ever 
afterward  represent  the  cost  of  his  fuel. 
And  even  this  may  be  reduced  by  divid- 
ing the  expense  with  his  immediate 
neighbors,  for  whom  he  will  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  gas.  How  great  a 
saving  this  is  in  the  cost  of  most  manu- 
factures only  a  practical  man  knows.  It 
was  reported  some  time  ago  that  Disston 
&o  Sons,  the  great  saw  manufacturers  of 
Philadelphia,  contemplated  removing 
their  works  to  Pittsburgh  because  by  the 
use  of  gas  they  could  save  from  $50,000 
to  $60,000  a  year  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 
But  in  Pittsburgh  the    natural  gas  is 
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prized  chiefly,  not  on  account  of  its 
economy,  but  because  of  its  superiority 
as  a  fuel  and  the  better  results  that  are 
attained  by  its  use.  At  Findlay  all  these 
advantages  are  secured  and  at  little  or 
no  expense.  This  explains  the  great 
rush  of  manufacturers  to  that  town  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months. 

To  show  more  in  detail  how  the  gas 
at  Findlay  is  practically  free  to  manu- 
facturers, it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  it  there. 
In  all  the  other  natural  gas  fields  of  the 
vicinity  the  wells  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  some  great  incorporated  com- 
pany, like  the  Northwestern  Natural 
Gas  Company,  of  which  ex-Governor 
Charles  Foster  is  President,  and  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. It  supplies  Fostoria,  near  which 
its  principal  wells  are  located,  Toledo, 
Fremont  and  other  small  places.  Its 
prices,  although  less  than  the  cost  of 
coal,  are  high,  and  while  Fostoria  offers 
free  gas  to  manufacturers  who  will  agree 
to  establish  themselves  there,  the  gas  is 
paid  for  by  the  city,  and  thus  swells  the 
tax  levy. 

In  Findlay  the  wells  are  owned  either 
by  private  individuals  and  firms,  or  by 
the  city  itself.  The  latter's  prices  for 
gas  being  merely  nominal,  all  others  are 
prevented  from  selling  it  at  a  large  prof- 
it. Besides  this,  individual  land-owners 
stand  ready  to  give  a  site  of  from  five 
to  twenty  acres  and  a  gas  well  to  any 
manufacturing  concern  having  a  reason- 
ably good-sized  plant,  if  it  will  agree  to 
build  on  the  site.  In  this  way  the  ad- 
joining lands  are  brought  into  market, 
and  farms  that  three  years  ago  were 
worth  $100  an  acre,  and  are  now  worth 
$1,000,  are  sold  off  at  from  $200  to  $500 
a  lot.  "-^ 

For  domestic  purposes  the  price  of  gas 
in  Findlay  is  fifteen  cents  a  month  for 
each  heating-stove,  furnace  or  grate, 
which,  being  used  only  seven  months  in 
the  twelve,  makes  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer $1.06  per  year;  while  elsewhere 
in  Northwestern  Ohio  the  charge  is  from 
$18.60  to  $26.00;  then,  for  each  cook- 
stove  or  range,  Findlay's  price  is  $1.80 
per  year,  and  the  rates  of  the  others  from 
$42.60  to  $60. 

The  population  of  Findlay,  in  1884, 
was  between  4,000  and  6,000.     A  year 


ago  it  was  6,000.  It  is  now  estimated  by 
President  Vance,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  16,000  or  16,000;  and,  he  adds, 
if  there  were  dwelling-houses  to  shelter 
them,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
10,000  within  sixty  days.  Two  thousand 
more  dwellings  are  needed,  and  could 
be  sold  or  rented  at  once.  Between  1,000 
and  1,600  married  men  are  now  living 
in  boarding-houses,  waiting  for  building 
to  be  erected,  so  that  they  can  remove 
their  families  thither.  The  number  of 
dwelling-houses  built  dtiring  the  past 
year  has  been  about  1,800,  of  which 
about  1,300  have  been  constructed  dur- 
ing the  season  just  ended.  Capitalists 
who  build  small  houses  to  sell,  realize 
from  60  to  100  per  cent,  upon  theii^  in- 
vestments, and  the  rents  of  newly  im- 
proved property  are  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  its  cost.  Between  fifteen  and 
twenty  new  manufacturing  concerns 
that  had  not,  in  September,  taken  any 
of  their  mechanics  to  Findlay,  expected 
to  begin  operations  there  by  January  Ist, 
1888.  They  will  employ  from  60  to  800 
hands  each,  averaging  about  200.  The 
most  serious  problem  that  Findlay  now 
has  to  solve  is  how  to  house  the  new- 
comers. In  the  fall  some  families  were 
living  in  tents  and  some  in  tovnis  from 
seven  to  ten  miles  away. 

Although  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  real  estate  speculation  in  Findlay 
recently,  and  the  price  of  land  is  still 
advancing,  there  has  been  shown  a  re- 
markable conservatism  when  all  the 
facts  are  considered.  In  1884  farm  lands 
immediately  adjoining  the  village  were 
worth  about  $100  an  acre.  Tracts  of 
land  near  the  city  are  now  held  at  from 
$300  to  $1,500  an  acre.  Senator  John 
Sherman  purchased  97^  acres  of  land 
last  February  for  $30,000;  in  63  days  he 
was  oflPered  $125,000  for  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  76  days  refused  $150,000.  It  was 
plotted  into  lots  in  the  fall,  and  at  pre- 
vailing prices  will  bring  $300,000.  Build- 
ing lots  for  residences  can  now  be  bought 
for  from  $100  to  $5,000  each;  those  for 
business  purposes  cost  from  $30  to  $300 
a  foot  front.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
prices  will  be  doubled  in  a  year. 

The  number  of  manufactories,  great 
and  small,  already  established  in  Find- 
lay is  about  sixty- five,  every  one  of 
which  has  been  started  since  the  disco v- 
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ery  of  natural  gas.  In  public  improve- 
ments the  people  have  displayed  great 
liberality.  Besides  boring  gas  wells  and 
laying  pipes,  so  as  to  make  the  new  fuel 
nearly  free  to  all  its  citizens,  contracts 
for  waterworks  have  been  made,  and 
the  work  upon  them  begun.  Their  cost 
will  be  $300,000,  and  the  water  supply, 
drawn  from  pure,  living  streams,  ample 
for  a  population  of  300,000  souls.  Three 
street  railways  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  before  January  1st  the 
building  of  two  more  will  be  undertaken. 
A  belt  line  of  railroad  surrounding  the 
city,  thus  making  the  handling  of  freight 
cheap  and  easy  at  all  the  manufactories, 
will  be  finished  in  a  month  or  two.  A 
new  court-house  which  is  to  cost  $250,- 
000,  and  which  would  be  an  architectur- 
al ornament  to  any  city,  is  already  under 
roof.  There  are  the  best  of  graded  schools, 
churches,  banks,  etc.,  as  well  as  stores 
of  all  kinds,  in  which  the  stocks  of  goods 
are  large  and  well  selected,  and  prices 
no  higher  than  in  other  towns  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  In  railroad  facili- 
ties the  city  is  fortunate.  It  already  has 
the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
and  Vanderbilt  systems  competing  for 
its  east  and  west  freight  traffic ;  and  its 
passenger  accommodations,  although  not 
all  that  might  be  desired,  will  rapidly 
improve.  Two  new  railroads  passing 
through  Findlay  are  projected :  one  from 
Toledo  to  Columbus,  and  the  other  from 
Youngstown  to  some  point  in  Indiana— 
the  latter  said  to  be  a  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  enterprise,  intended  by  the 
officials  of  that  system  to  shorten  their 
line  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

I  have  already  partially  described  the 
appearance  of  Findlay.  In  the  business 
portion  of  the  town  it  has  the  air  of  a 
small,  prosperous  Western  city.  Some 
building  is  in  progress,  but  not  more 
than  might  be  seen  in  places  to  the 
growth  of  which  no  such  impetus  has 
been  given.  There  are  more  people  on 
the  streets,  more  activity  in  trade,  than 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in 
such  a  place,  and  the  real  estate  agencies 
are  without  number.  In  the  window  of 
almost  every  store,  and  on  the  front  of 
many  of  the  buildings,  are  the  tempo- 
rary signs  of  the  land  brokers,  while  the 
dead  walls  are  covered  with  maps  of 
*' additions"  to  the  city  in  which  lots 


are  for  sale.  On  the  bank  of  the  river, 
fronting  on  the  main  street,  is  the  old 
block-house  erected  by  General  Blanch - 
ard  for  the  protection  of  the  town  in 
early  days  from  Indian  attacks.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  as  a  dwelling 
until  recently,  but  now  a  great  cloth 
sign  is  stretched  across  its  front  to  in- 
form the  world  of  the  opportunity  inside 
to  purchase  some  of  the  finest  building 
lots  in  Findlay. 

Almost. every  business  and  profession 
al  man  takes  a  hand  in  this  real  estate 
speculation,  many  of  them  to  the  neglect 
of  their  other  interests.  A  young  phys- 
ician who  has  made  more  money  in 
buying  and  selling  land  during  the  last 
year  than  he  could  expect  to  make  with 
his  pills  and  powders  in  half  a  lifetime, 
and  whose  mind  was  taken  up  more 
with  his  speculation  than  with  his  prac- 
tice, called  upon  a  patient  one  day  last 
summer,  and  after  making  his  examina- 
tion, wrote  a  prescription  in  an  absent- 
minded  manner.  As  he  was  about  leav- 
ing, the  invalid  noticed  that  no  direc- 
tions had  been  written  for  taking  the 
medicine,  and  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact.  **0h,  yes,"  he  said,  **I  forgot. 
One-third  down,  and  the  balance  in  one 
and  two  years." 

Going  a  short  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  scene  changes.  Shops  and 
factories  from  which  the  look  of  newness 
has  not  yet  worn  oflF,  appear  on  every  side, 
interspersed  by  half -raised  walls,  excav- 
ations for  new  foundations  and  piles 
of  brick,  stone  and  lumber.  The  prairie 
in  every  direction  is  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  new  streets  that  have  just 
been  ploughed  out,  and  the  picture  it 
presented  reminded  me  of  an  engraving 
of  the  building  of  Jamestown,  in  the 
school  geographies  used  in  New  Eng- 
land a  third  of  a  century  ago.  (There 
were  houses  in  all  stages  of  completion, 
and  I  often  wondered  where  the  first 
settlers  of  Virginia  got  the  sawed  lum- 
ber to  make  the  frames  of  their  houses 
with,  and  why  they  built  them  close  to- 
gether on  twenty-five-foot  city  lots, 
when  they  had  the  whole  continent  to 
spread  over.)  Standing  at  one  point  I 
counted  more  than  one  hundred  unfin- 
ished dwelling  within  sight  Many  of 
these  houses  are  small,  costing  only 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  each,  but  they  are 
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neat  and  attractive,  and  will  make  com- 
fortable homes  for  the  families  of  the 
mechanics  who  will  occupy  them.  The 
lots  are  large  enough  to  give  each  a 
good  garden  spot,  and  the  streets  wide 
and  already  planted  with  young  shade- 
trees,  which,  in  the  wonderfully  fertile 
soil,  will  grow  with  great  rapidity. 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  a 
description  of  the  development  of  natural 
gas  in  other  fields  of  Northwestern  Ohio 
and  of  the  more  recent  ones  of  Indiana; 
an  explanation  of  the  geological  struct- 
ure of  the  j?indlay  district,  as  disclosed 
by  the  driU,  which  might  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly interesting;  or  a  discussioa  of 
the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
gas  and  oil  that  have  been  advanced  by 
scientific  and  practical  men. 

While  Findlay  seems  to  be  at  the  focus 
of  the  gas  district  of  the  region,  Fostoria 
has  an  abundant  supply  much  more  sys- 
tematically and  perfectly  developed  by 
the  Northwestern  Natural  Qbs  Company, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  controlled  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  This  corpora- 
tion has  no  competition  in  the  supply  of 
gas  at  Fostoria,  Fremont  and  a  few  other 
places,  and  has  laid  its  pipes  to  the  city 
of  Toledo,  a  distance  of  nearly  50  miles. 
The  prices  charged  by  the  Northwestern 
Company  are  higher  than  those  made  by 
the  city  of  Findlay,  and  the  fact  that  the 
wells  have  been  more  recently  drilled 
has  retarded  the  growth  of  Fostoria. 
Arrangements  are  made,  however,  by 
which  manufacturers  who  will  agree  to 
take  their  plants  thither  may  obtain  free 
sites  and  free  gas ;  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant concerns  are  now  building  there 
or  preparing  to  do  so.  An  immense 
flouring  mill  is  already  in  operation. 
Real  estate  there  is  now  selling  for  about 
three  times  as  much  as  a  year  ago. 

Although  the  growth  of  Fostoria  may 
possibly  be  slower  than  that  of  Findlay 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also 
become  a  large  manufacturing  centre. 
Its  advantage  over  any  place  depend- 
ent upon  other  fuel  than  natural  gas  is 
too  great  to  be  estimated,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate in  having  as  its  leading  citizen 
and  business  man  ex-Governor  Charles 


Foster,  whose  experience,  enterprise  and 
command  of  large  capital  will  be  a  most 
important  element  in  the  growth  of  the 
city. 

Fremont  is  farther  removed  from  the 
gas  district  than  Fostoria,  and  yet  is 
near  enough  to  be  able  to  have  an  abun- 
dant supply,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it. 

Bowling  Green  has  a  large  supply  of 
gas  within  a  mile  of  town,  and  an  in- 
dustrial city  is  growing  there. 

Toledo  gets  its  natural  gas  from  the 
Fostoria  dktrict,  fifty  miles  away.  This 
is  about  the  limit  of  distance  to  which 
the  gas  can  be  profitably  conveyed 
through  pipes,  and,  of  course,  the  farther 
the  point  at  which  the  gas  is  used  is 
from  the  source  of  supply  the  more  ex- 
pensive it  is.  Toledo  has  many  advan- 
tages as  a  centre  for  manufacturing  over 
cities  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  Its 
situation  upon  the  lake,  bringing  it  into 
direct  water  communication  with  the 
iron  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the  grain 
of  the  West  and  the  markets  of  the  East; 
its  excellent  railroad  facilities,  the  extent 
and  importance  of  manufactures  already 
established  —  these  and  other  circum- 
stances will  probably  enable  it  to  profit 
by  the  use  of  the  natural  gas  even  though 
the  cost  be  greater  than  elsewhere. 

The  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  North- 
western Ohio  will  not  cause  a  revolution 
in  any  branch  of  manufacturing  in  this 
country— I  doubt  if  it  will  injuriously 
affect  any  one  of  the  present  great  centres 
of  industary.  For  a  time  it  will  turn  the 
current  of  growth  and  development  into 
a  new  field,  and  the  expansion  in  the  old 
ones  may  not  be  quite  as  rapid  as  it 
otherwise  might  have  been.  But  this 
country  is  growing  so  quickly  and  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  manufacture 
increases  so  much  from  year  to  year,  that 
the  growth  of  Northwestern  Ohio  will 
only  be  like  the  turning  of  a  great  river 
into  a  reservoir  upon  its  banl^.  For  a 
little  time  the  water  fiows  with  leA  vol- 
ume, but  soon  the  reservoir  is  filled  and 
then  the  stream  sweeps  on  as  before  al- 
though the  new  receptacle  for  a  part  of 
its  fiood  remains  full. 
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CHIME-PICTURES. 

What  voice  as  of  the  tempest-trampled  sea, 

What  turbulence  of  terror  and  delight, 
What  organ-peal,  what  solemn  litany 

Clamors  along  the  quiet  aisles  of  night  ? 

What  tocsin^s  moan  through  midnight  silence  falls, 
What  clash  of  arms,  what  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

While  grimly  serried  on  the  fortress-walls. 
The  spearmen  lean  to  watch  the  coming  foe  ? 

What  is  this  wonder  of  a  thousand  eyes 

That  flashes  far  along  the  ancient  street, 
What  throng  is  this  that  waits  with  mute  surmise, 

What  clang  of  drums,  what  tread  of  marching  feet  ? 

What  banners  blaze  from  roof  and  balcony. 

What  scarfs  from  snowy  shoulders  glimmer  do'wn, 

While  .  .  hark!  the  rending  shout  reels  to  the  sky: 
**It  is  the  king  who  comes  to  claim  his  own  I" 

What  chorus  hymeneal  in  dim  shades 

Of  aged  oaks  without  the  city's  gate. 
Where  wreathed  in  May  tide  flowers,  the  blooming  maids 

Lead  up  the  loath  young  bride  in  blushing  state? 

What  stir  of  wind  wing-laden  with  perfume, 

What  low  sweet  laugh  of  slow-descending  sti'eams. 

While  curfew  bells,  far-floating  through  the  gloom, 
Pervade  the  night  with  peace  and  pleasant  dreams  ? 

It  is  the  Chime — the  graybeard  on  the  tower — 
Who  dreams  aloud  of  dead  and  buried  things : 

Of  vanished  glory*  and  departed  power, 

And  love  that  lived  in  long  forgotten  springs. 

And  like  the  flicker  fanned  in  dying  embers, 
Old  forms  and  faces  gather  round  him  fast; 

His  heart  grows  young  again  as  he  remembers, 
Rhyme  after  rhyme,  the  poem  of  the  past. 

But  soon  his  memory  fails,  his  voice  is  gone. 
His  chant  expires  in  hollow  moans  of  pain; 

He  stares  around  and  finds  himself  alone, 
And  sadly  lays  him  down  to  sleep  again. 

Charles  Lotin  Hiidreth. 
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A  CHAT  WITH  THE  GOOD  GRAY  POET. 


BY   0YEU8   FIELD   WILLARD. 


At  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Turtle, 
Poulson's,  Philadelphia^!  have  forgot- 
ten the  street — my  friend  Mr.  Patterson, 
a  devotee  of  poetry  and  pictures,  and 
myself,  scribbler,  sat  one  Sunday  inves- 
tigating some  oysters  in  the  mysterious 
dish  invented  by  Mr.  Poulson  and  known 
to  Philadelphia  fame  as  a  Chincoteague 
roast.  I  will  not  describe  this  dish,  as  I 
intend  to  write  a  five-page  article  about 
it,  with  copious  draughts— illustrations  I 
mean— for  Mr.  Patterson's  Art  Magazine. 

Suddenly  friend  Patterson  broke  the 
voluptuous,  gastronomic  silence.  *^  I  say, 
old  man,  you  must  n't  leave  Philadelphia 
without  seeing  Wait  Whitman."  I  had 
finished  the  Chincoteague  roast  and  I  rose 
to  the  occasion.  Paying  the  bill,  the  only 
sad  feature  connected  with  the  restaur- 
ant, we  boarded  a  cable  car— noble  in- 
vention which  saves  poor  horses  from 
hack-work  worse  than  literary — arrived 
at  the  ferry,  took  the  boat,  and  were  soon 
in  the  land  of  Jersey. 

Camden  is  a  remarkable  town  for  two 
rather  contradictory  facts,  namely,  that 
it  suffers  from  a  strict  Sunday  prohibition 
law  and  enjoys  the  presence  of  the  non- 
prohibitory  Walt  Whitman. 

We  consulted  a  directory— Walt  Whit- 
man, poet,  328  Mickle  Street,  was  the 
result.  We  found  the  house,  a  hum- 
ble two-story,  paint-faded  wooden  one: 
"  W.  Whitman  "  on  the  door  plate.  We 
knocked  with  reportorial  timidity.  A 
pleasant-faced  lady  of  forty  appeared  at 
the  door  and  informed  us  that  the  poet 
was  out  driving  and  would  not  return 
till  dark.  We  departed  sadly,  but  be- 
thought ourselves  of  Colonel  Tom  Don- 
aldson of  Philadelphia,  who,  Mr.  Patter- 
son said,  was  a  great  friend  of  Whitman 
and  would  give  us  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion that  would  insure  us  a  hearty  wel- 
come in  the  evening. 

We  found  the  famous  Colonel  in  his 
den  amid  a  chaos  of  books,  pictures,  In- 
dian curiosities  and  weapons.  On  one  of 
his  walls  hung  framed  the  first  dollar 
bill  contributed  to  the  Blaine  Campaign 
Fund;  it  was  given  by  a  boy.  On  an- 
other wall  was  a  Meissonier,   painted 


for  the  Colonel  by  his  friend,  the  superb 
Frenchman.  Treasures  and  triumphs  of 
art  simply  crowded  this  curious  rookery, 
picked  up  by  Donaldson  in  his  almost 
unlimited  travel:  and,  taking  a  tallow 
dip  in  his  hand,  the  portly  politician  pi- 
loted us,  with  pardonable  pride,  through 
his  fantastic  corridors,  where  whosoever 
comes  is  very  fain  to  linger. 

Finally  he  gave  us  a  letter  to  Walt, 
and  some  hints  how  to  approach  him. 
**  Don't  let  him  suspect  you  are  drawing 
his  cork,  or  he  will  be  mum — not  cham- 
pagne, but  mum  as  an  oyster;  I  have 
taken  some  chaps  there  who  could  n't  get 
more  than  *  ah  1 '  or  *  oh ! '  from  the  good, 
gray  poet.  He  will  flow  if  he  feels  like  it, 
but  he  won't  be  pumped.  To  use  his  own 
pet  phraseology,  he 's  '  a  spontaneous  old 
cuss  or  nothing  at  all.'  " 

Armed  with  this  letter,  we  again 
rapped  at  the  Poet's  door,  and  were 
shown  into  his  study  by  the  pleasant- 
faced  housekeeper,  who  took  the  letter 
upstairs.  The  gaslight  in  the  narrow 
hall  was  the  only  illumination,  but  by  it 
we  could  discern  several  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  an  immense  litter  of  papers 
on  the  tables  and  chairs.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  heard  a  slow,  heavy  step,  and 
then  in  the  doorway,  with  his  back  to 
the  gas,  leaning  on  a  cane,  but  still  erect 
under  the  snows  of  nearly  seventy  win- 
ters, stood  the  massive  original,  I  might 
say  aboriginal,  Walt. 

We  advanced  with  low  bows  and  out- 
stretched hands. 

**  Friends,  how  are  you  ?"  came  a  voice 
like  softened  thunder;  and,  passing  be- 
tween us  after  a  hearty  shake,  the  poet 
sank  slowly  into  a  large  chair  in  the 
dimmest  comer. 

We  had  not  seen  his  face,  but  we 
hardly  dared  to  suggest  lighting  the  gas, 
and,  following  the  hint  of  Colonel  Don- 
aldson, opened  the  conversation,  as  if 
we  had  come  to  entertain  Walt,  and  not 
chiefly  **  to  loaf  with  him  and  invite 
his  soul." 

Starting  with  the  pleasing  theme, 
Massachusetts  politics,  I  hazarded  a  pre- 
diction that  Massachusetts  was  likely  to 
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go  Democratic  in  about  three  years  ; 
then  remarked  that  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  before  long  we  had  a  poet  for 
Mayor  of  Boston. 

''  Ah !"  Walt  asked,  *'  who  's  that  ?" 

**John  Boyle  O'Reilly,"  I  replied; 
**a  Democrat,  but  a  broad  one,  whom 
many  Republicans  would  be  proud  to 
vote  for." 

*'  A  good  man,"  said  Walt  ^'  an  honest 
man;  I  admire  him." 

**So  he  does  you." 

*^I  have  sometimes  thought  so.  But 
what  makes  you  think  your  State  will 
go  Democratic  ?"  he  continued. 

** For  several  causes:  First,  the  Dem- 
ocratic organization  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing x>^rfection ;  second,  the  so-called 
temx>erance  party  is  crazy  to  sting  the 
Republican  bosom  that  warmed  it;  third, 
a  long  lease  of  power  has  bred  bitter 
factions  in  the  Republican  camp ;  fourth, 
and  most  important,  the  Labor  Party 
and  the  party  of  Progressive  Socialism 
are  rapidly  increasing.  The  city  of  Bos- 
ton is  to-day,  simply  honeycombed  with 
subterranean  societies,  who  do  n't  yet 
know  quite  all  they  want,  but  are  bound 
in  the  near  future  to  get  some  things." 

**What  do  you  think  of  this  social- 
istic movement  ?"  asked  the  poet. 

**  That's  something,  Mr.  Whitman,  on 
which  we  would  be  glad  to  have  your 
light." 

Then  Walt  began :  **  I  do  n't  know  ex- 
actly what  they  're  dri  vin'  at,  like.  Seems 
to  me  this  is  a  pretty  good  government, 
but  I  see  no  harm  in  their  having  socie- 
ties subterranean  or  otherwise ;  no  harm 
in  their  paradin\  resolootin',  pronuncia- 
mentoii\'  and  careerin'  round,  like.  Do 
they  celebrate  themselves  ?  Let  'em ! 
Even  if  they  do  n't  half  think  them- 
selves, they  stir  up  other  minds." 

*' That's  what  your  poetry  does," 
said  I. 

**  Perhaps  so;  I  do  n't  know,"  replied 
the  poet. 

*' Alluding  to  your  poetry,"  said  Mr. 
Patterson,  **I  have  wanted  to  ask  you 
what  is  your  theory  about  poetry  ?" 

**I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  the- 
or>'  about  it,"  Walt  answered.  '*Have 
you  r 

''  Well,"  said  Mr.  Patterson,  **I  have 
fancied  that  you  wished  to  express  an 
opposition    to   the   set   forms,  tricks  of 


rhyme  and  rhythm,  and  general  petti- 
ness of  our  magadne-poets." 

**  I  dunno  about  that,"  said  Walt .  .  . 
"P'r'apsalittie." 

**  Yet,"  said  I,  **  in  some  of  your  most 
popular  pieces,  do  n't  you  think  you 
have  yielded  slightiy  to  the  common  pre- 
judice in  favor  of  regular  measures  and 
even  to  rhyme;  as  if,  perhaps,  to  show 
that  you  could  string  rhymes  if  you 
wanted  to  ?  For  instance,  in  *  My  Cap- 
tain,' which  I  think  one  of  your  finest 
outbursts,  did  you  not  yield  to  melody 
rather  than  seek  to  express  the  vaster 
harmonies  ?" 

**Mebbe  so,"  the  poet  admitted,  "■  but  I 
do  n't  quite  catch  on,  like,  to  what  you 
fellows  mean  by  a  theory  about  poetry. 
Strikes  me  it's  like  happiness.  Emer- 
son said  one  day  he  was  walking  in  a 
muddy  marsh;  cold,  raw  wind;  wet 
under  foot;  clouds  threatening  snow; 
hills  all  bare;  trees  bald  of  their  leaves; 
his  feet  wet;  everything  dreary-like;  he 
dreary  too,  very  dreary.  Suddenly — all 
of  a  sudden— 7i«  felt  Iiappiness :  could  n't 
tell  why,  but  it  happened  to  him.  What 's 
your  theory  about  such  a  fact  ?" 

We  simply  acknowledged  the  misti- 
ness which  involves  more  or  less  all  hu- 
man theories;  and  the  Poet  resumed  his 
monologue: 

**You  can't  define  it;  even  I,  Walt 
Whitman,  who  celebrate  it,  can't  define 
it.  It's  like  beauty;  like  a  handsome 
person ;  I  've  seen  'em :  Negroes,  Indians, 
white,  yellow,  men,  women,  children,  ba- 
bies, short,  tall,  well,  sick,  long-haired, 
short-haired,  white-haired,  red-haired,  fat, 
thin,  all  sorts  and  all  kinds,  in  all  places. 
All  you  can  say  is,  that  man  or  that  wo- 
man impresses  you,  like,  as  being  beauti- 
ful; but  why?  Now  for  your  theory:  it 
won't  work;  it  won't  wash;  it's  like  a 
society  girl  brought  up  to  do  nothing, 
who  runs  away  with  a  coachman,  and  is 
no  good  except  to  be  looked  at." 

The  poet  seemed  so  pleased  at  having 
knocked  out  the  theory  question  in  the 
first  round  that  I  ventured  to  tell  him  I 
would  like  to  hear  him  recite  his  poem 
about  Lincoln. 

"You'll  have  to  come,  then,  to  the 
anniversary  celebration, "  said  he,  *  *  when 
they  let  me  have  my  little  splurge." 

'*But,"  said  I,  '*I  live  too  far  away, 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  you  recite  it,  so 
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that  I  might  catch  your  style  of  elocu- 
tion, for  I  sometimes  recite,  and  would 
like»  if  possible,  to  acquire  your  mode  of 
delivery." 

*'  You  must  imagine  then,"  said  Walt, 
with  a  deep  smile  that  seemed  to  flood 
out  through  the  dimness  of  the  room, 
**an  elocution  without  any  elocution,  a 
tsort  of  straight-ahead,  right-on  way  of 
talking." 

**  The  other  night,"  said  Mr.  Patterson, 
"  my  friend  here  recited  a  poem  of  yours, 
Mr.  Whitman,  to  a  party  of  ladies  who 
were  very  much  charmed  with  it." 

'*Ah!  what  one  was  that?"  said  the 
ancient  poet,  with  a  purr  of  pleasure  in 
his  vast  voice. 

Whereupon,  I  repeated  these  lines  of 
tremendous  flattery  : 

Once  in  the  dajs  of  my  youth 

I  roamed  through  a  beautiful  city. 
Noting  the  houses,  the  stores,  the  churches,  theatres, 
Markets ;  acquiring  the  architecture,  customs, 
Looks  and  linigo  of  the  people ;  hiving  them 
All  up  for  future  reference. 
But  now  all  that  I  remember  of  that 
City  is  a  Woman  who  detained  me 
There  for  the  Love  of  Me.    Houses,  stores. 
Customs,  costumes,  churches,  theatres,  looks 
And  lingoes  all  are  vanished,  are 
Gone,  are  played  out.    But  the 
Woman— She  remains. 

**Yes,  I  believe  I  wrote  some  lines 
like  those,"  said  Walt  in  low,  slow  tones, 
as  if  hid  mind,  while  he  spoke,  had 
traveled  back  years,  many  years,  and 
was  now  operating  his  voice  from  a 
great  dim  distance.  Then,  with  a  touch 
of  pardonable  vanity  in  his  utterance  : 
'*So  they  liked  it,  did  they?" 

'*Yes,"  said.  I,  **they  were  highly 
pleased  with  it." 

I  then  proceeded  to  mention  some 
people  in  Boston  who  were  admirers  of 
his,  and  he  exhibited  some  surprise  at 
the  idea  of  having  so  many  disciples  in 
the  City  of  Isms. 

I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  great 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  he  replied,  rath- 
er mournfully:  **  She  has  never  noticed 
me.  I  guess  she  thinks  me  too  auda- 
dous-like."  I  hastened  to  give  him  my 
belief  that  this  truly  grand  woman,  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  during 
her  martyrdom  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position, was  an  appreciator  of  the  Pin- 
daric pyrotechnics  of  his  volctinic  Muse ; 
and  he  appeared  so  pleased  that  we  were 
beginning  to  count  on  a  further  flow 
from  his  mystic  lips,  when  unluckily  we 
perceived  that  his  housekeeper  was  mak- 


ing signs  to  us  that  it  was  the  poet^s  bed- 
time. He  is  somewhat  of  an  invalid, 
and  she  watches  him  with  maternal  care. 
So  we  rose  reluctantly. 

Noticing  that  a  picture  hung  behind 
him,  which  in  the  distance  resembled 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I  inquired  if  it 
was  of  him.  ' 

**No,"  said  the  poet;  ** that's  my 
father."  I  stepped  nearer  the  picture, 
saying,  **I  cannot  see  it  very  well." 
Mr.  Whitman  struck  a  match,  and  hand- 
ing it  over,  bade  me  light  the  gas.  This 
gave  us  a  chance  not  only  to  inspect  the 
picture,  presenting  a  very  fine  face,  but 
also  to  get  a  good  look  at  our  host,  an 
opportunity  for  which  we  had  hitherto 
lacked.  I  don't  think  he  suspected  this 
piece  of  innocent  strategy,  but  his  house- 
keeper gave  us  a  mischievous  smile. 

After  we  had  shaken  hands  and  were 
fairly  out  in  the  street  again,  we  could 
not  help  bursting  into  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  having  got  ahead  of  the 
clever  old  fellow,  in  our  mind's  eye,  so 
to  speak.  And  a  very  interesting  head 
it  is  for  memory  to  retain,  a  head  well 
suited  to  the  great  body,  now,  alas  I 
partially  paralyzed;  a  head  which  one 
might  well  expect  would  naturally  pro- 
duce such  noble  poems  as  "  My  Captain" 
and  **  When  Lilacs  last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloomed." 

I  know  it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  sneer 
at  Walt  Whitman's  poems.  Sidney  Lan- 
ier said  flippantly:  '* Whitman  is  poe- 
try's butcher.  Huge,  raw  coUops  slashed 
from  the  rump  of  poetry — and  never 
mind  gristle— is  what  he  feeds  our  soul 
with.  As  near  as  I  can  make  out,  his 
argument  seems  to  be  that  because  a 
prairie  is  wide,  therefore  debauchery  is 
admirable;  and  because  the  Mississippi 
is  long,  therefore  every  American  is 
God." 

Whitman's  quiet  reply  to  this  detrac- 
tion— ^not  to  the  detractor,  mark  you,  for 
his  High  Serenity  never  has  stooped  to 
return  personal  abuse—may  be  found  in 
this  sentence  of  the  Preface  to  **  Leaves 
of  G-rass  " :  **  Poems  distilled  from  other 
poems  will  probably  pass  away." 

How  diflPerently  another  man  of  wider 
mind  and  warmer  heart  proclaims  of 
Whitman.  John  Burroughs,  the  well-be- 
loved lover  of  Dame  Nature,  thus  8X)eaks 
concerning  **  Leaves  of  Grass  " :  **  Of  the 
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future  reception  of  this  poem  I  feel  no 
doubt  At  present  Walt  Whitman,  from 
his  novelty  alone,  with  his  unprecedent- 
ed vastness,  his  scorn  of  extrinsic  orna- 
ment, cannot  be  measured,  cannot  well 
be  understood.  He  stretches  into  the 
future  as  other  writers  into  the  past.  At 
present  he  has  a  limited  circle  of  fer- 
vently appreciative  readers.  In  a  decade 
they  will  be  counted  by  thousands ;  and 
in  still  another  a  newer,  younger  race, 
growing  up,  will,  as  it  were,  be  born  to 
him."  And  speaking  of  **  Drum  Taps," 
or  Whitman's  poems  about  the  war,  the 
same  delightful  Burroughs  sums  up: 
**And  when  the  angry  hatreds  of  the 
struggle  shall  have  passed  away,  when 
the  venerableness  of  Time  shall  have 
furnished  a  retrospective  vista  through 
which  these  poems  can  be  gazed  on  and 
read  and  felt  to  the  fathom  of  themselves 
— I  see  how  the  quality  resident  in  them, 
looming  through  the  haze  of  the  past, 
full  of  the  inexpressible  associations  of 
that  strange,  sad  war,  will  have  such 
efiPects  on  the  American,  Southern  or 
Northern,  who  reads  or  hears  them 
read,  as  never  yet  have  been  surpassed 
by  bard,  or  work  of  art,  on  man." 

So  much  for  differing  criticism,  fair  and 
unfair!  But  to  speak  of  Whitman,  with- 
out giving  some  examples  of  his  poetry 
for  the  benefit  of  such  as  have  never  read 
him  would  be  un  fairest  of  all.  Here,  then, 
is  a  poetic  diamond,  unfaceted  with  rhyme ; 
rough,  if  you  will,  but  of  what  priceless 
water,  the  water  of  a  country's  tears ! 

Batbed  in  war^s  perfume— delicate  Flag ! 

O  to  bear  you  call  the  sailors  and  the  soldiers,  Flag, 

like  a  beautiful  woman ! 
O  to  hear  ibe  tramp,  tramp  of  a  million  answering 

men! 
O  the  ships  they  arm  with  joy! 
O  to  see  you  leap  and  beckon  from  the  tall  masts  of 

shipsi 
O  to  see  you  peering  down  on  the  sailors  on  the  decks! 
Flag  like  the  eyes  of  Women! 

Possibly,  this  is  not  poetry,  but  it  fills 
me  with  finer  fervor  and  more  rhythmi- 
cal delight  than  all  the  blank  verse  that 
Noll  Cromweirs  blind  secretary,  Mr. 
John  Milton,  ever  perpetrated.  I  would 
like  to  quote  part  of  '^  When  Lilacs  last 
in  the  Dooryard  Bloomed";  but  not  to 
quote  it  all,  if  at  all,  would  be  a  sin,  al- 
most a  sacrilege.  Suffice  it  in  passing, 
that  this  remarkable  chant  funereal  has 
passion,  pathos,  and  picture  enough,  ay, 
and  music  enough,  to  set  up  in  business 
a  dozen  poets  of  the  day.     Of  the  day- 


happy  phrase !  Of  all  days  to  come  is 
Walt  Whitman.  And  is  there  anjrthing 
in  the  American  language  that  comes 
close  to  this? 

{For  the  Death  of  Lincoln.) 
I. 
O  Captain  !  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done. 
The  mip  has  weathered  every  wrack,  the  priae  we 

sought  is  won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  an  exalt- 
ing. 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and 
daring. 

But,  O  heart!  heart!  hearti 
Leave  you  not  the  little  spot 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  Ues, 
Fallen  odd  and  dead. 

n. 

O  Captain:  my  Captain:  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells! 
Rise  up!  for  you  the  flag  is  flung,  for  you  the  bogle 

For  you  l)ouquet8  and  ribboned  wreaths,  for  you  the 

snore  a-crowding; 
For  vou  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,   their  eager 
faces  turning. 

O  Captain!  dear  father! 
This  arm  1  push  beneath  you. 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  dedc 
You  've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

m. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  Ups  are  pale  and  still ; 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  be  has  no  pulse  nor 

will. 
But  the  ship,  the  ship  is  anchored  safe,  its  voyage 

closed  and  done ; 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  oomes  in  with  object 
won. 

Exult,  O  shores,  and  ring,  O  bells! 
But  1,  with  silent  tread. 
Walk  the  spot  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

This  was  written  by  the  man  whose 
book  the  sapient  censors  of  the  Hub's 
morals  in  the  great  Boston  Public  Library 
do  n't  permit  to  be  taken  out,  on  account 
of  some  passages  which  appear  to  them 
unclean.  But,  thank  Heaven,  hypocrisy 
in  Boston  is  never  long  at  a  premium.  The 
grand  old  town  will  awake  and  shake  it 
from  her  **  like  a  dewdrop  from  a  lion's 
mane.'*  The  good  gray  poet,  however, 
it  must  be  cheerfully  admitted,  has  many 
outlandish  oddities,  freaks  of  Caliban 
flavor,  spasms  of  colossal  slang,  which  at 
first  are  repellent,  not  to  say  repulsive, 
to  the  readers  whose  minds  have  been 
trained,  sometimes  overtrained,  in  liter- 
ary schools.  So,  perhaps,  it  would  he  well 
for  their  behoof,  and  as  a  contrast  to  the 
noble  poems  quoted,  to  append  an  ode 
lately  written  to  Walt  Whitman  by  one 
of  his  admirers: 

AMERICA'S  GREETING  TO  WALT. 

I. 

All  hail,  O  Poet,  Western-souled,  sublime, 

Walt,  grand  and  grandiose. 

Whose  brimming,  brook- like  verse, 
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Spurts  and  spatters,  tinkles  and  patters, 
Till  it  swells 
To  a  roar, 
Multitudinous,  Titanic, 
As  of  many  mighty  waters  in  a  large- 
sized  panic 
Hurtling  down  the  crags  of  Time. 
Yet  sweet,  withal/  as  a  Niagara  of  mo- 


That  overwhelms  the  petty  flies 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme. 
The  Byron  Joneses,  Bobbie  Bums  Wil- 
sons, 
And  Tennyson  Smiths  who  monopolize 

Our  splendid  magazines ; 
That  hear  thine  ocean  song,  O  Walt, 

Yet  know  not  what  it  means. 
Forgive,  O  Whitman,  large  and  big  and 

huge. 
These  accidental  droppings  into  rhyme. 
Which  rightly  thou  disdainest;  for  thy 
soul 

Belches  forth  in  thunderous  warblings 

Like  the  diapason  strange 
Of  the  Eiarth's  perpetual  friction 

On  the  circumambient  air. 


II. 


In  simple  guise,  at  times 

Your  lays  flow  gently  on. 

Like  the  streams  that  meander  down 

Some  back  alley,  until 
They  meet  and  greet  the  gutter's  ample 
sweep. 

Then  again  are  they  like 
The  calm,  pellucid  bosom  of  Itasca, 
Which,  sallying  forth  into  the  busy 

Haunts  of  men, 
EoUs  on  serenely  muddy. 
Oaring  not  for  anybody. 
Under  the  name  and  title  of 

Mississippi,  Father  of  Waters. 
High  is  the  verse,  O  Walt! 

Not  high  like  an  old,  old  cheese. 

Or  a  venison  steak  in  Boston, 
But  high  as  your  own  beloved  Rockies, 

Craggy,  formless,  piercing  heaven, 
Yet  exceedingly  festive  and  suggestive. 

As  of  vast  cathedral  spires. 

In  whose  deep  caverns  peal 

Forth  the  many- choired  anthem, 

The  Miserere  and  the  prayers 
For  the  dead. 

Sun,  stars,  even  the  nebulae  and 

The  Darwinian  theory,  Mother 


Earth,  Brother  Man,  animals, 
Flowers,  years,  thought.  Nirvana, 
Woman,  words  and  silence — 
All  do  praise  thee ; 
For  they    are    but    the    echo    of    thy 
thoughts. 


in. 

Yes,  Walt,  it  is  a  fact; 

Nay,  more,  a  dead  give-away. 
That  you  are  a  bully  old 

Highwayman  of  the  Ages. 
For  you  do  bid  them  all 

**StandanddeUver"all 
That  is  most  precious  to  them  all. 
And  when  you  have  empouched  them, 
You  do  ride  away,  away 

Your  serape  streaming  straight 
Behind  you,  in  reckless  ctu^eless 

Canter, 
Whose  echoes  will  resound 
Down  the  animalculse  centuries 

Yet  to  come. 
Your  heart  is  like  a  lemon,  Walt, 
A  lemon  to  which  the  water  of 
Tears  and  the  sugar  of  years. 
When  added,  will  make 

A  drink  divine 

To  solace  the  thirst 

Of  the  wonderful  race 

Yet  to  come,  yet  to  come ! 


IV. 


So  bawl  forth  your  many- 

Chorded  ululations !     Knock 

Out  the  resonant,  brassy 

Notes,  and  prattle  along  like 

A  lad  at  play,  while  ever  and 

Anon  sweet  seraph  music 

Binds  together  in  many-colored 

Fabric  the  composite  harmonies 

Of  your  song  I 

You  know  yourself — yroSOi  deavror— 

Likewise,  Savez  ?  and  no  one  else 

Knows  anything  about  you,  Camarado. 

So  do  I,  your  loved  America, 

Your  Femme, 
Know,  what  I  am  1  am ; 
And  my  deep  chasms 
And  snowy  mountains  and  mellifluous 

vales 
Reflect  back  the  tawny  light 

Of  thy  music. 
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Only  I  cannot  and  I  do  not  try 
To  do  full  homage  unto  thee,  dear  boy, 
But  simply  wait  and  say : 
**  You  are  a  fit  spawn 
Of  me  and  the  years  gigantic. 
And  by'mbye 


Some  one  more  fitted  than  I, 
Poor  little  Amerique — probably 
The  whole  universe — 
Will  honor  the  Cosmos  Poet.  .  . 
TUl  then,  dear  Walt,  ta-ta! 
Houpla ! 


THE  SILVER  RELIQUARY. 

BY   LIZZIE   W.    CHAMPNET. 


What  is  more  fascinating  than  an 
old  curiosity  shop  I  I  call  to  mind  one 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  not  far  from  the 
Zocalo.  We  never  tired  of  exploring 
its  treasures,  gathered  chiefly  from  the 
sequestration  of  Church  property,  the 
spoils  of  the  convents  and  episcopal 
palaces.  Here  were  piles  of  worm-eaten 
books  and  manuscripts;  illuminated 
missals;  copies  of  MuriUo,  which  had 
once  been  altar  pieces;  fragments  of 
rich  point  lace  wrought  in  Spanish  nun- 
neries; richly  embroidered  vestments 
and  bits  of  carving.  There  was  a  deal 
of  cheap  tinsel,  paper  flowers  and  wax- 
work, hideous  images  with  real  hair, 
dressed  in  gauze  and  ornamented  with 
paste  gems ;  but  now  and  then  a  piece  of 
sterling  silver  could  be  found,  a  pyx  or 
pattern  of  gilded  filigree,  or  a  chalice 
whose  brim  of  beaded  rubies  recalled  the 
vanished  drops  of  sacramental  wine. 

There  was  also  a  quantity  of  archae- 
ological remains;  broken  stone  idols  of 
the  Aztecs,  with  pottery  and  Indian 
curios ;  but,  unaccountably  to  my 
friends,  the  ecclesiastical  bric-^brac  in- 
terested me  most  It  was  only  rubbish 
now,  but  once  how  much  of  zeal  and 
heart-break,  of  devotion  and  penitence 
had  been  potired  out  before  these  dis- 
honored objects  1  Here  was  a  yellow 
ivory  crucifix :  by  how  many  icy  fingers 
had  it  been  clutched  as  a  last  hope  in 
death;  on  how  many  quiet  breasts  had 
it  lain,  all  their  fires  extinguished,  their 
unrest  stilled,  their  secrets  locked  1  Here 
was  a  rosary  of  olive-wood  brought  by 
some  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
scalding  tears  had  oft  kept  pace  with  its 
falling  beads.  I  remember  one  rickety 
confessional,  the  stufity  curtains  of  which 
seemed  stifling  with  an  atmosphere  of 
crime  and  woe.     There  was  some  flne 


carving  over  the  top,  and  a  fellow  tour- 
ist suggested  purchasing  it  and  tumi])<r 
it  into  a  wardrobe.  Not  for  all  tlie 
world  would  I  have  placed  that  piece  of 
furniture  in  my  sleeping  apartment  In 
the  still  hours  of  night  troops  of  wretched 
ghosts  would  have  parted  those  tattered 
curtains.  The  poniard  of  the  murderer 
would  have  gleamed  between  its  folds, 
and  haggard  faces  and  sobs  and  moans 
would  have  driven  away  qy&tj  possibil- 
ity of  sleep  in  its  presence. 

At  one  time  the  prelates  of  Mexico 
must  have  swept  through  the  streets  iu 
gorgeous  procession,  for  we  were  shown 
a  violet  velvet  canopy  embroidered  in 
silver  and  adorned  at  the  corners  with 
pompons  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  which 
had  once  been  mounted  on  halberds  and 
held  by  soldiers  above  some  dignitary 
rustling  in  cloth  of  gold.  This  moth- 
eaten  canopy  brought  to  my  imagination 
the  entire  procession :  the  red  penitents 
and  the  blue  penitents;  the  altar  boys 
swinging  censers  and  carrying  banners : 
the  monks  of  St.  Francis ;  the  children 
scattering  flowers  before  the  sacred  im- 
ages ;  monks  in  black  cowls,  bearing 
torches ;  barefooted  monks,  in  gray,  girt 
with  ropes;  the  flash  of  jeweled  mitres 
and  golden  croziers,  and  the  people 
kneeling  on  either  side  while  the  pageant 
passed. 

My  husband  regarded  all  of  these 
trappings  as  mere  stage  property,  but  in 
the  books  and  manuscripts  found  much 
to  interest  him.  He  discovered  some 
old  choir^books  heavily  bound  in  black 
leather  with  brass  comers  and  hasps, 
containing  G-lorias,  Jubilates,  Kyries, 
solemn  masses,  anthems  and  dirg^es, 
and  a  Stabat  Mater  in  which  the  parts 
for  ten  instruments  were  written  out  by 
hand. 
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Another  day  he  found  a  mine  of  treas- 
ure in  a  pile  of  yellow  papers ;  records  of 
the  Inquisition  they  proved  to  be,  con- 
taining many  a  strange  story.  **  How 
hard  it  is  to  realize/'  he  exclaimed,  *'  that 
the  Inquisition  ever  toot  root  in  Amer- 
ican soil !  '^  and  then  he  plunged  deeply 
into  a  study  of  the  records,  while  Juan 
Galvez  drew  my  attention  to  an  object 
which  he  said  he  had  secured  especially 
with  a  view  to  ray  tastes.  He  unlocked 
an  inlaid  cabinet,  and  taking  from  it 
a  shallow  drawer  containing  some  enam- 
eled watches,  pointed  triumphantly  to 
what  I  at  first  took  for  a  silver  snuff- 
box. This  idea  met  with  Juan's  utmost 
scorn.  *^A  snuff-box!  Santiago!  It  is 
a  reliquary,  containing  a  precious  relic. 
Observe  the  engraved  inscription  on  the 
lid :  ^Ab  homine  iniquo  et  doloao  erue 
me' ;  and  again,  ^Angelis  suis  mandavit 
de  ite,'  taken,  as  the  Senora  knows,  from 
the  Mass  and  the  Psalter.  Fatigue  yoiuv 
self  to  touch  the  spring  and  discover  the 
sacred  object." 

I  opened  the  box  and  found  a  mum- 
mied thumb  reduced  to  brown  skin  and 
bone.  With  a  gesture  of  disgust  I  put 
aside  the  reliquary,  explaining  that  I 
had  no  pleasure  in  such  things;  that  be- 
sides my  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity, 
I  had  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to 
such  relics  of  poor  perishing  mortality. 

^^  I  understand,"  replied  the  indefatig- 
able Galvez.  **  The  Senora  is  heretica 
—I  beg  a  thousand  pardons— is  of  the 
new  religion.  But  if  she  will  deign  to 
read  the  inscription  within  the  box,  she 
will  see  that  here  is  no  relic  of  the 
saints,  but  a  gage  S amour y 

I  now  noticed  some  lettering  within 
the  lid,  apparently  not  the  work  of  an 
engraver,  but  scratched  with  a  nail  or 
some  other  clumsy  tool  by  an  un- 
skilled person.  Juan  Galvez  translated 
it  for  me: 

From  the  hand  of  a  faithful  friend,  who  preferred 
to  suffer  nuutyidom  rather  than  to  betray  her  who 
trusted  in  hhn. 

**This  reliquary,"  continued  Galvez, 
was  worn  for  many  years  on  the  heart 
of  a  noble  lady.  It  came  into  my  hands 
from  her  grandson,  a  scapegrace  in  no 
way  deserving  his  ancestry.  He  would 
have  pawned  his  grandmother^s  bones 
if  I  would  have  taken  them.  Convince 
yourself,  Se&ora,  that  this  relic  has  more 


to  do  with  sinners  than  with  saints,  and 
that  it  has  never  been  blessed  by  our  Holy 
Catholic  Church." 

"Then  I  am  more  interested  in  it,"  I 
confessed.  **  What  was  the  lady's  name? 
Do  you  know  anything  more  of  the 
story?" 

"The  lady  was  Dona  Petronilla  de 
Riva,  daughter  of  one  of  the  governors 
of  what  you  call  New  Mexico.  Have  you 
never  heard  of  Don  Gt)nzales  de  Torri- 
bio,  Capitan  General  de  la  Provincia  de 
la  Louisiana  y  de  las  Floridas,  Virey  y 
Gobemador  de  Nueva  Espana,  Comen- 
dador  y  Superintendente  dos  Indios,  etc., 
etc.?" 

I  confessed  that  I  had  never  heard  of  his 
Excellency,  though  I  had  spent  a  winter 
at  Santa  Fe,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
Governor's  Palace,  where  lived  the  Cap- 
tains-General, who  reigned  here  with  all 
the  absolutism  of  petty  sovereigns.  *  *  And 
whose,"  I  asked,  *'  was  the  thumb  which 
the  Senora  Torribio  bore  on  her  heart  so 
many  years? " 

**  Ah!  That  was  long  a  secret,  but  it 
came  out  at  last  after  her  death,  by  a  con- 
fession. It  was  from  the  hand  of  a  young 
priest,  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  called 
Tranquilino,  so  named  because  none 
could  make  him  angry  or  move  him  to 
mirth  or  grief  or  any  passion  of  vio- 
lence." 

My  husband  looked  up  suddenly  from 
the  worm-eaten  "processos,"  and  asked: 
"Was  it  Augustine,  sumamed  El  Tran- 
quilino, a  friar  of  St.  Francis,  missionary 
to  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos?  '* 

"  The  same." 

"Then  this  must  be  his  *  Eelacion/ 
written  out  for  Francisco  Obispo,  Inqui- 
sidor  General." 

"  The  Sefior  does  not  deceive  himself," 
replied  Ghdvez,  nonchalantly. 

"Then  it  must  contain  the  entire 
story,"  I  cried,  impulsively.  "  We  must 
have  it,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  I  will 
take  the  reliquary.  If  a  noble  lady  could 
endure  to  cherish  it  as  you  have  said,  it 
is  not  such  a  very  grizzly  object  after  all. " 

Of  course  Galvez  saw  his  advantage 
and  took  it,  for  whereas  he  had  offered 
the  entire  pile  of  manuscripts  the  previous 
day  for  fifty  cents  he  now  demanded  five 
dollars  for  the  "Relacion,"  and  as  for 
the  reliquary,  two  new  bonnets  were 
sacrificed  for  that. 
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The  story  was  not  a  long  one,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  very  pitiful.  I  give  the 
papers  in  an  almost  literal  translation : 


*  Pueblo  of  Acoma. 


RELATION. 


Ano  1710. 


'*To  Francisco  Obispo,  Inquisitor-Gen- 
eral, and  to  Pedro  Mendoza,  Superior 
of  my  Order,  I  that  write  unto  you  am 
the  unhappy  Augustin  Espinoza  (called 
el  Tranquilino),  and  known  to  you  as 
missionary  to  the  Pueblos  of  the  In- 
dians, falsely  reputed  a  martyr,  or  one 
who  has  been  counted  worthy  to  endure 
torture  for  Christ^s  sake,  and  who  has 
been  praised  therefor,  to  lus  everlasting 
shame  and  confusion,  by  thee,  my  rever- 
end Father  Superior,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit  to  Spain,  ten  years  ago,  on  the 
festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  Thou  wilt  remember  that  I 
brought  letters  from  Mexico,  letters 
which  spoke  of  me  as  a  man  too  modest 
to  sound  his  own  praise,  but  one  who  bore 
in  his  body  the  evidence  of  his  soldier- 
ship. I  remember  that  I  had  come  from 
the  discomfort  and  peril  of  a  sea  voyage, 
and  that  I  stood  before  thee  in  my  coarse 
habit  in  the  glow  of  scented  wax-lights, 
in  Toledo,  in  the  gilded  library  of  the 
convent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes.  Thou 
satest  in  thy  velvet-cushioned  arm-chair, 
robed  in  silk,  with  gems  upon  thy  soft, 
white  hand,  and  in  thy  company  were 
certain  young  servitors  of  the  Church, 
arrayed  also  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
curled  and  perfumed  and  pampered  with 
the  luxuries  of  this  world.  And  one 
talked  of  intaglios,  and  another  of  son- 
nets, and  a  third  of  the  beauty  of  certain 
noble  ladies ;  and  as  I  listened,  cold  and 
lonely,  and  sick  at  heart,  the  fire  burned 
within  me,  so  that  when  having  read  my 
letters,  thou  laidst  them  aside  and  asked: 
*And  thou  art  he  who  has  suffered  for 
Christ's  sake  ?'  I,  remembering  all  my 
labor  and  wearisome  journeys,  lifted  my 
head  and  answered  proudly:  ^Ay,  that 
have  I.'  Then,  with  a  look  of  benign 
sweetness,  which  told  me  that  humility 
may  sit  in  silken  vestures,  and  pride 
walk  in  serge,  thou  didst  rise,  and  lift- 
ing my  maimed  hand  say  to  the  young 
priests,  who  listened  with  reverence, 
'  Behold  the  stigmata  I  Our  brother  has 
been  wounded  in  the  hand  by  barbarous 


and  cruel  men,  like  unto  his  Lord  and 
ours.' 

^'  Then  I  hung  my  head  in  shame,  for 
I  could  not  reply.  And  this  was  but 
the  beginning  of  my  torture.  During 
my  stay  in  Spain  I  was  everywhere  be- 
lauded and  honored.  The  young  priests, 
whom  I  had  scorned  at  heart,  were  first  to 
do  me  kindness,  and  one  would  give  me 
a  glorious  missal,  and  another  a  crucifix 
of  gems.  But  I  refused  all  their  gifts 
and  their  offers  of  friendship,  save  that 
of  Brother  Cristobal,  and  him  I  could 
not  refuse,  though  he  hurt  me  more 
cruelly  than  the  others.  For  he  would 
say :  *  Look,  while  we  are  fluttering  like 
butterflies  in  the  court  garden,  he  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  savages ;'  and  he 
spread  it  abroad  how  my  thumb  had 
been  burned  from  my  hand  in  a  heated 
calumet,  and  how  I  had  borne  the  tort- 
ure with  the  same  saint-like  placidity 
which  had  won  me  my  name  of  Tran- 
quilino. And  I  said  in  my  heart,  *It 
might  have  been, — for  here  am  I  endur- 
ing torture  of  soul,  to  which  anguish  of 
body  is  not  to  be  compared,  without  the 
consolation  of  heavenly  approval,  and  I 
make  no  sign.'  And  the  same  Fray 
Cristobal  spoke  my  praise  so  that  a  con- 
vent of  holy  nuns  broidered  me  a  chas- 
uble, but  that  too  I  refused,  gaining  still 
more  thereby  a  name  for  modesty.  And 
Cristobal  dragged  me  one  evening  to  the 
court.  I  saw  there  the  queen  and  many 
noble  ladies,  who  were  kind  to  me  for 
his  sake.  And  he  told  again  the  story 
of  my  martyrdom  as  he  had  understood 
through  the  letters  from  Mexico,  but 
when  I  placed  my  hand  over  his  mouth, 
he  caught  it  and  held  it  up  before  them 
all,  and  some  came  forward  craving 
leave  to  kiss  it.  When  I  refused  this, 
Cristobal  spoke  for  me,  and  said  that  as 
I  was  not  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
fair  women,  so  much  beauty  abashed 
me.  Then  I  looked  up  and  gazed  about 
me,  and  knew  that  he  spoke  not  the 
truth,  for  among  all  those  noble  ladies 
there  was  not  one  so  beautiful  as  she  for 
whom  I  had  suffered.  I  had  much  be- 
side this  to  undergo,  for  many  would 
ask  me  concerning  the  savage  people 
to  whom  I  had  preached,  their  customs 
and  manners,  and  the  barbarous  rites 
with  which  it  was  reputed  they  wor- 
shiped the  devil.   And  I  told  them  again 
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that  the  people  were  kindly,  and  of  good 
disposition  to  accept  the  holy  Gospel, 
that  they  practiced  not  human  sacrifices, 
and  received  strangers  with  hospitality. 
Then  would  they  ask  concerning  my 
hand,  and  my  mouth  was  stopped.  The 
greatest  part  of  my  suffering  at  this  time 
was  that  the  Indians  to  whom  I  had 
ministered,  the  very  gentlest  people  in 
all  the  world,  who  had  accepted  the  faith 
of  our  Church  most  docilely,  and  who 
had  nursed  me  in  sickness,  given  me 
food  when  starving,  an  asylum  when  a 
fugitive,  should  be  accounted  barbarous 
savages. 

"At  last  I  could  no  longer  endure 
it,  and  I  begged  of  thee,  my  Superior, 
permission  to  return  to  my  spiritual 
children,  which  desire  was  accounted 
by  thee  as  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and  for  a 
long  time  thou  wouldst  not  grant  it. 
But  at  last,  seeing  that  I  had  fallen  into 
a  decline,  thou  gavest  me  my  dismission 
and  I  returned,  seeking  as  my  charge 
the  most  remote  of  the  Pueblos,  a  town 
built  upon  a  high  rock  or  natural  cita- 
del, where,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  gar- 
rison at  SiEmta  Fe,  and  surrounded  by 
the  sturdiest  and  hardiest  of  the  tribe, 
the  Indians  might,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, work  their  will  upon  me.  And 
here  I  prayed  that  the  grace  of  martyr- 
dom, the  honor  whereof  I  had  so  long 
undeservedly  borne,  might  be  at  last 
vouchsafed  me,  and  I  preached  fearlessly 
against  all  lewd  and  evil  practices  which 
any  of  the  Indians  maintained.  Yet 
they  were  not  angered,  but  repented  of 
their  sins,  and  treated  me  as  a  messenger 
from  heaven.  Then  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  not  worthy  of  the  grace 
for  which  I  had  prayed,  and  that  my 
punishment  must  be  that  of  going  down 
into  my  grave  a  hypocrite,  as,  for  her 
sake,  I  could  not  confess,  and  without 
-confession  I  knew  I  could  not  be  saved. 
This  was  terrible  to  me,  but  at  length  I 
submitted,  saying:  *This  even  will  I 
bear,  O  Lord,'  and  with  the  submission 
came  a  tranquility  of  heart  that  matched 
my  name.  I  was  willing  now  to  be  lost, 
and  often  I  bethought  me  of  the  ser- 
mons I  would  preach  to  the  souls  in  tor- 
ment, for  preach  I  must  so  long  as  I 
have  any  being. 

"Not  long  after  I  had  reached  this 
decision,  I  was  pacing  one  evening  in 
Vol.  vn.— 15 


the  Campo  Santo,  when  I  saw  across 
the  plain  a  rider  who  urged  on  a  wea- 
ried horse.  He  was  a  messenger  who 
brought  me  tidings  that  Don  Gonzales  de 
Torribio,  Governor  of  New  Spain,  was 
dead,  and  his  daughter  begged  that  I 
would  come  to  Santa  Fe  to  attend  his 
funeral.  Now,  as  this  was  the  lady  for 
whom  I  had  already  endured  so  much,  I 
could  in  nowise  refuse.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  palace  Dona  Petronilla  met  me  in 
the  haM,  and  when  I  held  up  my  hand 
in  1  lessing,  she  cried  aloud,  *  Ildefonso, 
it  is  he — it  is  Fray  Tranquilino  who 
saved  us.'  She  drew  me  into  the  court 
and  presented  me  to  her  husband.  Then 
from  her  bosom  she  took  a  silver  reli- 
quary, and  showed  me,  within,  the  part  of 
my  poor  hand  which  I  had  lost  for  her, 
preserved  as  if  it  had  been  a  relic  of  a 
saint.  *  See,'  she  said,  *  how  I  have  kept 
it,  though  I  knew  not  whose  it  was. 
How  much  more  shall  we  cherish  it 
now!' 

"'And  I  may  confess  the  truth?'  I 
asked :  *  It  can  no  longer  do  you  harm, 
now  that  your  father  is  dead,  and  you  are 
married  to  your  Ildefonso.' 

"  Very  freely  she  gave  me  permission, 
and  so  at  this  late  date  I  make  confession, 
begging  that  thou  wilt  publish  it  to  all 
who  may  be  concerned,  and  holding  my- 
self ready  to  suffer  any  sentence.  The 
following,  then,  most  reverend  Father, 
is  my  relation : 

"  When  I  was  sent  out  from  Mexico,  to 
undertake  a  mission  among  the  Pueblos, 
I  was  held  for  some  time  by  the  Bishop 
of  Santa  Fe  as  his  assistant  in  that,  the 
chief  Spanish  town  in  the  province.  The 
Bishop  had  a  large  and  goodly  garden, 
in  which  it  was  my  custom  to  walk,  with 
my  breviary,  pacing  from  the  sun-dial  to 
the  carp-pool,  and  sometimes  by  the  outer 
garden  wall  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  garden.  Now,  at  a  spot  where  the  wall 
was  low,  our  garden  joined  that  of  the 
Governor,  both  ending  with  a  lane  bor- 
dered by  ancient  cottonwood  trees.  I 
think  I  took  this  walk  the  of  tener  because 
when  I  came  to  this  spot  in  my  circuit 
I  frequently  saw  the  Governor's  little 
daughter  playing  in  the  garden,  or  swing- 
ing under  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  She 
was  a  sportive  child  of  merry  nature,  and 
sometimes  she  would  pelt  me  with  apricots 
and  at  others  offer  me  violets  over  the 
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wall.  I  think  she  was  lonely,  as  I  was,  for 
I  could  see  that  she  made  for  herself  all 
manner  of  clever  plays,  likening  the  flow- 
ers and  trees  to  people,  and  holding  long 
conversations  with  them.  At  one  time 
with  great  leaves  pinned  to  her  shoulders 
for  epaulettes,  she  reviewed  the  row  of 
dahlias  as  she  had  seen  her  father  do  the 
soldiers.  At  another  time  she  scolded 
and  severely  flogged  the  cabbages  as 
though  they  were  peons.  I  have  held  my 
sides  for  laughter  to  see  her  holding  re- 
ception, as  though  she  were  a  princess, 
and  courtesying  with  all  formality  to  the 
flaunting  cacti.  Again,  the  tears  have 
come  to  my  eyes  as  I  watched  her  croon- 
ing a  cradle-song  to  a  rose,  and  kissing 
its  petals  as  though  it  were  the  face  of  a 
child.  I  loved  her  before  she  spoke 
to  me  or  we  had  made  acquaintance. 
I  told  her  stories  of  the  saints,  and 
she  sang  me  little  songs  and  threw  me 
flowers  and  kisses.  Then  I  was  sent  away 
to  the  Indians  of  the  North,  and  for  five 
weary  years  the  memory  of  that  child  was 
as  a  vision  of  Paradise. 

**The  time  came  at  last  when  I  was 
recalled  to  Santa  Fe.  I  asked  for  none 
of  the  Governor's  family,  but  took  my 
walk  as  before,  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing in  the  garden.  There  was  no  one 
beyond  the  wall.  The  fountain  dripped 
in  its  old  lazy  way,  but  for  the  first 
time  the  sound  of  the  falling  drops 
seemed  to  me  like  tears,  and  I  won- 
dered if  the  little  girl  was  dead.  Sud- 
denly, whilst  I  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
sad  thoughts,  Idelfonso  de  Riva,  a  gay 
young  gallant,  flashed  down  the  shady 
lane,  and  standing  under  a  great  gnarled 
Cottonwood,  began  to  whistle  a  love  song. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have  resented 
it,  but  I  did.  He  was  so  sleek  and  hand- 
some, so  smartly  dressed,  that  I  took  a  sud- 
den dislike  for  the  young  popinjay,  and, 
planting  myself  before  him,  I  coughed 
loudly.  He  started,  and  flushed  up  to  his 
curly  hair. 

**  *  If  your  business  is  with  the  Gover- 
nor,' I  said,  *  the  gate  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lane ;  if  with  the  Bishop,  come  with 
me  and  I  will  bring  you  to  him.' 

**  *  Thanks,  good  priest,'  he  replied  gai- 
ly, *  but  I  desire  nothing  so  much  at  pre- 
sent as  to  avoid  the  Governor.  As  for 
his  Reverence,  heaven  send  that  I  may 
have  business  with  him  shortly.' 


'*I  then  turned  about,  offended  at  I 
knew  not  what,  and  paced  once  more 
around  the  garden.  When  I  returned,  a 
young  girl  in  white  stood  by  the  cotton- 
wood,  waving  a  bough  of  orange  blos- 
soms and  kissing  her  hand,  and  albeit  she 
had  grown  so  tall,  I  knew  her  for  Petro- 
nilla,  my  little  playmate  of  flve  years  ago ; 
and,  Mary  forgive  me,  I  thought  the  salu- 
tation was  for  me,  and  I  returned  it  with 
hearty  good- will,  waving  my  hand  and 
greeting  her  right  joyfully.  But  she 
started  back  as  she  saw  me  coming,  and 
I  perceived  by  her  look  of  indignation 
and  surprise  that  the  courtesy  was  not 
for  me  but  for  the  young  gallant  whom 
I  now  saw  disappearing  around  the  cor- 
ner. However,  she  recognized  me  after 
a  little  space,  saying :  *  Forgive  me,  good 
Tranquilino,  but  your  manner  was  so 
fervent  that  it  belied  your  name." 

**  Then  I  craved  forgiveness,  and  tamed 
my  heart  and  manner  to  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  telling  her  I  would  cut 
off  my  right  hand  rather  than  offend  her, 
little  deeming  how  soon  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  carry  this  protestation  into  effect. 
Often  after  this,  I  had  converse  with  her 
and  saw  how  sweet  and  womanly  she 
had  grown ;  and  sometimes  she  pelted  me 
with  flowers  and  fruit  as  in  the  old  days, 
and  often  begged  again  for  the  old  le- 
gends of  the  saints.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  a  look  of  sadness  in 
her  eyes,  and  once  when  I  inquired,  she 
sighed  and  said,  *  I  am  a  caged  bird, 
Tranquilino,  and  I  am  beating  my  heart 
against  my  prison  bars.'  Then  I  told  her 
that  a  prison  was  not  the  worst  misfor- 
tune that  might  befall  a  young  girl,  that 
there  were  dangers  without,  which  could 
not  reach  her  here;  but  she  looked  at 
me  with  great,  incredulous  ey^.  *  Think 
you,'  said  she,  *  that  I  could  flnd  any  one 
more  cruel  than  my  jailer? '  And  I  was 
silent,  for  I  knew  that  the  Gk)vemor  was 
an  evil  man.  I  had  heard  of  his  deeds, 
and  I  had  seen  him  lately  in  the  lane, 
standing  by  the  cotton  wood  tree,  straight 
and  silent  like  a  sentinel,  but  he  moved 
away  uneasily  when  I  looked  at  him,  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was 
something  more  than  ordinarily  sinister 
in  his  expression,  though  it  perhaps  was- 
only  the  shadow  of  his  sombrero  which 
threw  the  gloomy  cloud  over  his  brow. 
However  this  may  have  been,  I  crossed 
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myself,  I'epeatiiig  involuntarily,  '  Ab 
homine  iniquo  et  doloso  erne  nie  I '  And 
yet  he  strongly  resembled  a  portrait 
which  1  once  saw  of  a  pi^elate  of  our  holy 
Chuixih,  the  sainted  Torquemada. 

* '  While  I  was  thinking  of  this,  Pet- 
ronilla  burst  into  tears.  '  O,  Tranquilino,' 
she  cried,  *  I  love  him  so,  I  cannot  live 
without  him.' 

'*  *It  is  but  natural  that  you  should 
love  your  father,'  I  replied,  a  little  mys- 
tified by  the  ardency  of  her  filial  affec- 
tion. But  Petronilla  ceased  weeping  on 
the  instant,  and  laughed  a  bitter  little 
laugh  with  no  mirth  in  it. 

**'You  are  very  good,  Tranquilino,' 
she  said,  patronizingly,  '  but  you  are 
atoo  very  stupid,'  and  when  I  questioned 
her  f urUier  she  ran  away. 

**I  had  been  in  Santa  Fe  about  a 
week,  it  may  have  been  longer,  when 
the  Bishop  told  me  why  I  had  been 
called.  It  was  that  I  should  carry  let- 
ters to  Mexico,  and  thence  to  Spain,  be- 
seeching contributions  for  the  spread  of 
the  blessed  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
*And  remain,' said  he,  *if  need  be,  an 
entire  year,  preaching  when  you  have 
opportunity,  and  communicating  espe- 
cially with  those  who  have  the  means 
of  forwarding  this  business;  and  may 
all  the  saints  vouchsafe  their  assist- 
ance that  so  many  souls  of  whose  good 
capacity  you  can  witness,  be  not  left 
to  perish  in  ignorance  of  our  most  holy 
faith.' 

**The  Bishop  furnished  me  with  a 
mule  and  with  money  for  my  journey, 
and  had  made  arrangements  for  me  to 
travel  with  a  convoy  which  was  to  set 
out  at  daybreak  the  following  morning. 
Then  he  gave  me  his  blessing,  and  bade 
me  farewell. 

**That  night  I  paced  the  garden  with 
much  tribulation  of  spirit.  I  was  now 
to  leave  little  Petronilla,  and  I  knew 
not  what  might  happen  to  her  in  my 
absence,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  a  friend.  But 
something  told  me  that  my  presence 
could  not  aid  her,  and  that  this  very 
anguish  of  mind  which  I  felt  in  parting 
from  her  was  a  sign  that  such  parting 
was  most  necessary.  Still,  I  longed  to 
see  her,  but  she  came  not,  and  the  bell 
rang  for  complines  and  I  was  obliged  to 
go  in  without  having  bidden  her  fare- 


well. But  I  awoke  before  it  was  day, 
and  went  forth,  not  with  any  hope  that 
she  could  have  risen  so  early,  but  that  I 
might  see  for  the  last  time  a  spot  which 
was  so  dear  to  me.  There  in  the  corner  of 
the  garden,  its  branches  sti'etching  over 
the  wall  and  into  the  lane,  stood  the 
largest  of  the  old  cotton  woods,  with  a 
great  hollow  in  its  trunk  wherein  Petro- 
nilla was  used,  as  a  child,  to  Ktoi*e  her 
little  treasures.  Suddenly  it  came  to 
me  that  I  might  write  my  good-bye  and 
leave  it  here,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
she  would  surely  find  it.  I  had  no  ink- 
horn  and  quill  with  me,  so  I  tore  a  leaf 
from  my  breviary,  containing  the  ninety- 
first  Psalm,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 
expressed,  better  than  words  of  mine 
could  have  done,  my  most  heartfelt 
prayer  for  her,  that  He  would  give  his. 
angels  charge  concerning  her. 

**  This  then  I  dropped  into  the  hollow 
of  the  tree.  As  I  did  so  I  saw  that  there 
was  already  something  in  it,  a  bit  of 
white  paper  neatly  folded.  Thoughtless- 
ly my  hand  reached  toward  this,  when 
suddenly  a  thrill  of  pain  shot  through 
me  and  I  knew  that  I  was  wounded  and 
trapped.  The  sharp  steel  teeth  of  a  wolf- 
trap,  which  had  been  hidden  within  this 
hollow,  and  which  I  had  unconsciously 
sprung,  were  buried  in  my  thumb  and 
held  me  fast.  It  all  flashed  through  my 
mind  in  an  instant.  Petronilla  and  her 
lover  had  used  this  hollow  tree  as  their 
post-box.  Her  father  having  discovered 
this  fact  had  set  the  trap  within,  leaving 
Petronilla's  little  note  as  bait.  It  would 
not  do,  both  for  my  sake  and  hers,  for 
me  to  be  discovered  here,  and  I  tried 
with  all  my  might  to  force  open  the 
jaws  of  the  trap,  but  found  this  impossi- 
ble to  do  with  one  hand.  However,  I 
had  a  clasp  knife  with  sharp  Toledo 
blade,  and  as  my  thumb  was  caught  be- 
low the  joint,  it  was  easy  to  sever  it  and 
leave  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  trap.  An 
herb  grew  in  the  Bishop's  garden  which 
I  knew  to  be  an  excellent  styptic,  and  I 
bound  this  on  the  wound  and  hastily 
joined  my  escort,  leaving  Santa  Fe  be- 
fore any  one  in  the  town  could  see  me. 
My  traveling  companions  knew  that  I 
had  recently  come  from  the  Indians,  and 
took  it  for  grante<l  that  I  had  received 
my  wound  in  one  of  the  Pueblos,  and  I 
could  not  undeceive  them. 
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**The  rest,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  me, 
you  know.  I  learned  from  Dona  Petro- 
nilla  that  her  father  repaired  early  to 
the  garden  expecting  to  find  her  lover 
<5aught  by  the  trap,  and  that  his  pleasure 
on  seeing  the  severed  thumb  was  terrible 
to  behold.  He  brought  it  into  the  house 
and  threw  it  in  her  lap,  declaring  that 
him  she  favored  was  now  a  marked  man, 
and  that  if  it  proved  to  be  Ildefonso  de 
Riva,  as  he  shrewdly  suspected,  he  would 
run  him  through  with  his  rapier  at  their 
next  meeting.  And  Petronilla  believed 
that  this  token  was  indeed  from  the  hand 
of  her  lover  and  would  have  fainted,  but 
her  father  drawing  her  upon  the  balcony 
for  air,  they  both  perceived  de  Riva  in 
the  plaza  below,  and  he  touched  his  hat 
right  jauntily  in  such  a  manner  they 
were  both  convinced  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  none  of  his  members,  for,  as 
■chance  would  have  it,  he  had  drawn  off 
his  gloves.  Petronilla  thought  at  first 
that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  in  her 
favor  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  while  the 
Governor's  anger  turned  from  de  Riva, 
whom  he  now  believed  innocent,  to  this 
unknown  lover  who  had  baffled  his 
rage  and  cruelty.  For  days  and  months 
thereafter  he  sought  for  a  maimed  man ; 
his  alguazils  ransacked  the  city  and  the 
leeches  were  bidden  to  report  every  case 
of  wounding  to  him.  And  when  all  this 
was  without  success,  it  so  happened  that 
for  services  done  the  state,  he  took  a 
fancy  to  Ildefonso  de  Riva,  and  partly 
on  this  account  and  partly  to  plague  his 
daughter  because  he  fancied  that  she 
grieved  in  secret  for  some  one  unknown 
to  him,  he  caused  Petronilla  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  young  man. 

**  Before  this,  Petronilla  had  discovered 
the  leaf  from  my  breviary  which  her 
father  had  not  seen,  and  wrapping  my 
thumb  therein,  had  caused  the  reliquary 
to  >>e  fashioned,  in  which  she  wore  it, 
with  her  husband's  permission,  for  he  was 
well  content  that  another  should  suffer 
in  his  stead.  She  too  suspected  that  I 
was  their  unknown  friend,  and  had  a 
4SJcntence  from  my  last  message  to  her 
engraved  upon  the  reliquary:  'Angelis 
suis  mandavit  de  te.' 

**  This,  reverend  father,  is  my  sad 
Btory,  and  I  cannot  say  that  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Petronilla,  I  feel  the  compunc- 
tion and  penitence  for  my  deed  which 


are  fitting ;  but  this  I  do  most  sincerely 
mourn,  that  I  have  suffered  a  barbarous 
deed  to  be  imputed  to  a  gentle  and 
kindly  people,  and  have  so  slandered 
these  peaceable  Indians  before  the  world 
and  the  Christian  Church.  And  I  do 
also  lament  that  I  have  taken  to  myself 
the  honors  of  martyrdom,  who  am  but 
a  sinner,  deserving  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  waiting  which,  humbly  and 
submissively,  I  kiss  your  feet. 

**  Given  at  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  this 
twentieth  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  MDCCX." 

To  this  paper  was  appended  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

*'To    AUGUSTIN     EsPiNOZA,    called    EU 
Tranquilino — greeting : 

**The  Court  of  the  Holy  Office,  in 
special  secret  session,  have  decided  that 
the  publishing  of  your  confession  would 
bring  great  scandal  and  reproach  upon 
the  Holy  Church,  and  we  therefore  de- 
cree that  you  carry  your  feecret  with  you 
to  the  grave  without  the  relief  of  full 
and  open  confession  before  the  world, 

*' Still,  as  you  have  shown  yourself 
penitent  and  full  of  good  dispositions, 
we  do  not  condemn  you  as  one  alto- 
gether without  hope.  It  may  be  that 
the  grace  of  martyrdom  which  you  have 
usurped  may  still  be  granted  you,  and 
the  reputation  which  you  now  hold  be- 
fore the  Church  be  deserved.  Live, 
therefore,  and  labor  with  this  view  until 
you  shall  see  a  cross  suspended  before 
you  between  earth  and  heaven.  This  is 
the  vision  usually  accorded  to  martyrs, 
and  when  it  is  granted  you  will  know 
that  you  are  accepted  as  one. 


IK  HOC  nOHO 


'  Francisco  Obispo, 
T  **  Inquisitor-General. 

*'  Don  Manuel  Xaramillo  Perez, 
*' Secretary. 

This  letter  was  again  endorsed  in  an- 
other hand : 

**  I,  Ignatius  Ximenes,  Friar  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  was  making  a  pil- 
grimage with  the  aged  Augustin,  called 
Fray  Tranquilino,  and  with  two  others 
of  our  Order,  to  the  Indians  of  the  great 
northern  mountains,  beyond  those  of 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  mission  among  them,  in  the 
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summer  of  the  year  of  grace,  1760.  But 
finding  them,  unlike  the  peaceable  Pue- 
blo Indians  of  New  Spain,  of  warlike 
and  ferocious  manners,  and  very  illy 
disposed  toward  strangers,  we  would  all 
have  turned  back,  but  Fray  Tranquilino 
persisted  in  going  further,  despite  his 
great  age  and  feebleness.  On  the  tenth 
of  July  we  lost  our  way  in  the  mist  and 
fog,  and  to  add  to  our  discomfort  we 
were  informed  by  a  friendly  squaw  that 
our  destruction  had  been  determined 
upon  by  her  tribe,  and  it  were  well  that 
we  left  the  country  speedily.  And  Fray 
Tranquilino  urged  the  woman  to  come 
with  us  and  be  instructed,  in  the  Missions 
of  the  South,  'for,'  said  he,  *one  soul 
saved  will  be  worth  all  the  toil  of  our 
expedition.'  And  he  alighted  off  his 
mule  and  placed  her  thereon,  and  the 
woman  strove  to  guide  us  to  a  narrow 
canon  whereby  we  could  escape,  but 
the  mist  and  obscurity  were  so  great 
that  even  she  was  perplexed  and  we 
wandered  about  in  great  anxiety  and 
tribulation  of  fear  until  toward  evening; 
when  a  prodigy  revealed  itself,  for  sud- 
denly the  clouds  parted  and  all  of  our 
company  beheld  in  the  heavens  a  cross, 
white  and  shining. 

'*  Whereat  Fray  Tranquilino,  falling 
into  au  ecstasy,  welcomed  the  sign  as 
a  looked-for  token,  crying  out  in  Latin: 
*I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.' 
And  while  we  were  all  absorbed  in 
contemplation  of  the  heavenly  vision, 
the  woman  exclaimed  that  she  now 
knew  where  we  were,  and  that  the 
canon  we  sought  was  at  hand  ;  but 
while  she  yet  spake  there  was  a  sud- 
den onslaught  of  savages,  and  we  fled 
for  our  lives,  for  terror  had  deprived  us 
of  the  right  use   of  our  senses.     And 


when  we  had  gone  about  half  a  mile  I 
recovered  myself,  and  returning,  found 
the  Indians  gone,  and  Fray  Tranquilino 
lying  dead,  shot  through  with  many 
arrows  like  unto  San  Sebastiano,  but  with 
such  a  smile  and  in  such  an  attitude  of 
quiet  as  showed  that  he  had  not  run 
away  with  the  rest  of  us,  but  had  rather 
walked  back  to  his  death,  his  hand 
raised  as  though  he  blessed  his  mur- 
derers. 

' '  And  finding  upon  his  person  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  Superior  of  his  Order 
and  mine,  I  return  the  same  with  this 
testimony,  to  the  head  of  the  Church  in 
Mexico. 

' '  Signed :       Ignatius  Ximenes. 

'*  Antonio  Rodriguez,  )  .^j,,..  „ 

"Jose  Ruiz,  S  ^i^^^^sses. 

*'Ihave  heard  something  like  this,"" 
said  my  husband.  '*It  is  evidently  an-^ 
other  version  of  the  Legend  of  the  Mount 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  They  say  that  the- 
Spanish  monk  who  discovered  that 
mountain  saw  it  en  wreathed  with  clouds 
and  imagined  that  it  was  a  celestial  vis- 
ion. It  is  a  romantic  story,  but  I  don't 
believe  it.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if 
the  manuscripts  proved  to  be  forgeries,, 
the  embalmed  thumb  fabricated  from 
papier  mache,  and  little  Petronilla  and. 
Fray  Tranquilino  bom  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  that  arrant  rogue,  Juan  Galvez. 
The  test  is  simple  :  let  me  break  the 
thumb." 

I  cried  out  against  such  desecration 
of  my  precious  relic  ;  sooner  would  I. 
permit  one  of  my  own  fingers  to  be  cut. 
off  to  prove  myself  alive  I  The  test  has. 
never  been  made ;  my  husband  remains 
unshaken  in  his  incredulity,  I  in  my 
faith ;  and  the  thumb  lies  undisturbed  ixk 
the  silver  reliquary. 
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THE  LOVE  STORY  OF  MILES  STANDISH. 

AN   ANCIENT   VERSION. 
BY   JOEL   BENTON. 


It  ha^  been  always -well  undei*stood 
that  Longfellow's  idyllic  poem  of  ' '  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish ''  was  based 
on  authentic  history.  The  poet  took  a 
true  narrative  and  merely  adorned  it 
by  his  consummate  grace  and  perfectly 
rhythmical  measure,  touching  the  story 
here  and  there  with  those  simple  and 
natural  poetic  fancies  which  he  held  so 
abundantly  at  his  command.  But  what 
has  not  been  known,  I  think,  is  the  fact 
that  the  picturesque,  if  not  grotesque, 
courtship  of  the  doughty  Puritan  cap- 
tain had,  nearly  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore Longfellow  took  up  the  subject, 
been  made  the  inspiration  of  a  tender 
ballad. 

I  discovered  this  ballad,  not  long  ago, 
in  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  peri- 
odical, which  ascribes  it,  apparently,  to 
Moses  Millins,  and  gives  the  date  of  its 
appearance  as  the  pre-Revolutionarj' 
year  of  1762.  Longfellow's  poem  ap- 
peared in  1858.  Who  this  Moses  Mill- 
ins  was,  the  periodical  giving  his  name 
does  not  inform  us.  If  the  * '  Millins  " 
is  not  misprinted  by  the  transposition  of 
a  li  to  an  /,  it  is  singularly  like  the 
maiden  name  of  Priscilla  herself.  I 
have  no  right  to  suppose  it  is  misprinted 
in  this  way ;  but  if  it  should  happen  to 
be,  then  the  author  of  the  ballad  may  be 
a  descendant  kinsman,  direct  or  collat- 
eral, of  the  fair  heroine  of  the  story. 
The  editor  says : 

About  this  rather  smj;:iilar  production  a  word  or  two 
seems  neceeBtay.  Whether  it  be  really  a  genuine  antique 
or  a  more  modem  imitation,  is  a  queHtion  for  critics 
to  discufls.  We  can  only  throw  such  light  upon  it  as 
we  happen  to  possess,  and  such  as  the  document  bears 
upon  the  face  of  it. 

In  order  to  find  whether  the  ballad  was  founded  on 
tniUi.  we  have  turned  to  some  New  England  chron- 
icles, and  find  that  the  whole  story  is  historically  true 
to  the  letter.  Captain  Miles  Standish  did  come  over 
in  the  Mayflower,  and  his  wif e*s  name  was  Rose.  Mr. 
John  Alden  and  Mr.  William  Mullins  were  amongthe 
number  that  came  over  in  the  same  vessel.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Mullins  had  a  daughter  whose  name  wasPriscilia; 
and  the  main  incident,  according  to  the  chronicles, 
actually  occurred  predsely  as  related  in  the  poem. 

It  ought  -not  to  ]>e  a  strange  matter 
that  this  unique  courtship  inspired  some 


bard  before  Longfellow  took  it  up:  for 
it  lends  itself  readily  to  the  poet  and  ro- 
mancer. It  is  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
perhaps,  that  it  had  not  been  treated  a 
dozen  times  before  Longfellow  found  it. 
And  whether  he  ever  saw  this  particular 
ballad  one  can  only  conjecture,  as  no 
one  probably  knows.  Of  course,  in  his 
masterly  hands  the  story  has  received  its 
final  setting,  as  it  would  be  presumptu- 
ous beyond  measure  for  any  later  aspir- 
ant to  attempt  to  do  over  what  is  now 
immortalized  in  such  a  pure  and  peren- 
nial strain. 

In  the  matter  of  Millins  and  Mullins, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  there  is  this 
explanation  to  be  made,  which  may 
help — without  invoking  a  misprint — to 
confirm  their  identity.  In  olden  times, 
or  until  this  century,  there  was  a  fre- 
quent habit  of  changing  names  by  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  same  family,  and 
changing  them  only  by  a  letter  or  two 
of  difference.  Hundreds  of  modem 
names  trace  themselves  back  to  a  direct 
relation  to  two  or  three  orthographical 
species.  If  Moses  Millins's  father  even, 
had  chosen  to  turn  his  u  to  an  t,  to  look 
no  further,  we  may  by  that  suspicion 
claim  him  and  his  family  as  probable 
relatives  of  Priscilla. 

His  ballad  is  not  offered  here  as  a 
piece  to  be  compared  critically  with 
Longfellow's.  It  is  interesting  chiefly, 
in  f a<;t,  because  Longfellow  has  given  the 
topic  such  world-wide  fame.  The  two 
poems  agree  in  giving  John  Alden  blue 
eyes,  and  in  many  substantial  particu- 
lars; but,  while  Longfellow  makes  the 
*'  stripling  "  take  the  stern  captain's  mar- 
riage offer  directly  to  Priscilla,  Millins 
makes  him  take  the  appeal  to  Priscilla's 
father,  who  then  refers  the  weighty 
errand-bearer  to  his  daughter. 

The  old  magazine  in  which  I  find  this 
ballad  copies  it  from,  and  credits  it  to, 
a  paper  into  which  it  makes  an  appar- 
ently anonymous  entrance,  and  which 
has  not  been  heard  of,  I  am  sure,  in  this 
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generation.     Below  I  copy  the  poem  as  it 
stands: 

From  the  New  York  Rot-er. 

BALLAD. 

Miles  Standish  in  the  May-flower  came 

Across  the  stormy  wave. 
And  in  that  little  band  was  none 

More  generous  and  brave. 

''Midst  cold  December's  sleet  and  snow 
On  Plymouth  Rock  they  land ; 

Weak  were  their  hands,  but  strong  their 
hearts, 
That  pious  pilgrim  band. 

Oh,  sad  it  was  in  their  poor  huts, 
To  hear  the  storm-wind  blow ; 

And  terrible  at  midnight  hour. 
When  yell'd  the  savage  foe. 

And  when  the  savage,  grim  and  dire, 

His  bloody  work  began, 
For  a  champion  brave,  I  have  been  told, 

Miles  Standish  was  the  man. 

But  oh,  his  heart  was  made  to  bow 
With  grief  and  pain  full  low, 

For  sickness  on  the  pilgrim  band 
Now  dealt  a  dreadful  blow. 


Priscilla  was  his  daughter's  name, 

Comely  and  fair  was  she. 
And  kind  of  heart  she  was  withal 

As  any  maid  could  be. 

John  Alden,  to  oblige  his  friend, 
Straightway  to  Mullins  went, 

And  told  his  errand  like  a  man, 
And  asked  for  his  consent. 

Now  Mr.  Mullins  was  a  sire 

Quite  rational  and  kind. 
And  such  consent  would  never  give 

Against  his  daughter's  mind. 

He  told  John  Alden  if  his  child 
Should  be  inclined  that  way. 

And  Captain  Standish  was  her  choice, 
He  had  no  more  to  say. 

He  then  called  in  his  daughter  dear, 

And  straightway  did  retire. 
That  she  might  with  more  freedom  speak 

In  absence  of  her  sire. 

John  Alden  had  a  bright  blue  eye. 

And  was  a  handsome  man ; 
And  when  he  spoke,  a  pleasant  look 

O'er  all  his  features  ran. 


In  arms  of  death  so  fast  they  fell, 

They  scarce  were  buried ; 
And  his  dear  wife,  whose  name  was  Rose, 

Was  laid  among  the  dead ; 

His  sorrow  was  not  loud,  but  deep, 

For  her  he  did  bemoan. 
And  such  keen  anguish  wrung  his  heart — 

He  could  not  live  alone. 

Then  to  John  Alden  he  did  speak ; 

John  Alden  was  his  friend : 
And  said,  '*  Friend  John,  unto  my  wish 

I  pray  thee  now  attend. 

'*  My  heart  is  sad,  'tis  very  sad. 
My  poor  wife  Rose  has  gone ; 

And  in  this  wild  and  savage  land 
I  c^mnot  live  alone. 

■  To  Mr.  William  Mullins',  then, 

I  wish  you  to  repair, 
To  see  if  he  will  give  me  leave 
To  wed  his  daughter  fair." 


He  rose  and  in  a  courteous  way 

His  errand  did  declare, 
And  said,  *'  Fair  maid,  what  word  shall  I 

To  Captain  Standish  bear? " 

Warm  blushes  glowed  upon  the  cheeks 

Of  that  fair  maiden  then ; 
At  first  she  turned  away  her  eyes. 

Then  looked  at  John  again. 

And  then,  with  downcast,  modest  mien, 
She  said  with  trembling  tone : 

''  Now  prithee,  John,  why  didst  thou  not 
Speak  for  thyself  alone?  " 

Deep  red  then  grew  John  Alden's  face; 

He  bade  the  maid  good-bye. 
But  well  she  read  before  he  went. 

The  language  of  his  eye. 

No  matter  what  the  language  said 

Which  in  the  eye  was  rife; 
In  one  short  month  Priscilla  was 

John  Alden's  loving  wife. 
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MY  CABIN. 

My  cabin  cowers  in  the  onward  sweep 

Of  the  terrible  northern  blast; 
Above  its  roof  the  wild  clouds  leap 

And  shriek  as  they  hurry  past. 
The  snow- waves  hiss  along  the  plain; 
Like  hungry  wolves  they  stretch  and  strain; 
They  race  and  ramp  with  rushing  beat; 
Like  stealthy  tread  of  myriad  feet 

They  pass  the  door.     Upon  the  roof 

The  icy  showers  swirl  and  rattle. 
At  times  the  moon,  tbough  far  aloof, 

Through  winds  and  snows  in  furious  battle 
Shines  white  and  wan  within  the  room — 

Then  swift  clouds  dart  across  the  light, 

And  all  the  plain  is  lost  to  sight; 

The  cabin  rocks,  and  on  my  palm 

The  sifted  snow  falls  cold  and  calm. 

God!  what  a  power  is  in  the  wind! 

I  lay  my  ear  to  the  cabin-side 
To  feel  the  weight  of  his  giant  hands; 

A  speck,  a  fly  in  the  blasting  tide 
Of  streaming,  pitiless  icy  sands; — 

A  single  heart  with  its  feeble  beat — 
A  mouse  in  the   lion's  throat — 
A  swinmier  at  sea — a  sunbeam's  mote 

In  the  strengths  of  a  tempest  of  hail  and  sleet  I 

Hamlin  Garland. 


RECONCILIATION. 

She  stands  where  ivies  cluster  green,. 

A  pink  bud  at  her  throat. 
The  gardener  seeks  her,  grave  of  mien, 

Bearing  my  contrite  note. 

She  bi*eaks  the  seal.  ...  In  damask  flood 
Her  color  comes  and  goes.  .  .  . 

Nay,  do  I  dream,  or  has  the  bud 
Burst  richly  to  a  rose? 

—Andrew  Huaaey  Allen. 
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BY      JULIAN      HAWTHORNE. 


A  WORK  of  art  which  shall  be  pure  gold 
throughout  is  perhaps  possible  in  theory,  but 
few  seekers  have  ever  succeeded  in  finding 
such  a  thing.  A  certain  amount  of  alloy  seems 
necessary  to  the  proper  molding  and  work- 
ing out  of  the  artist's  design.  Every  artist 
must  have  felt  this,  and  every  critic  makes  a 
business  of  detecting  it ;  though  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  critic  mistukes  the  pure  gold 
for  the  alloy,  and  stigmatizes  as  bad  what  a 
deeper  and  wiser  insight  would  have  recog- 
nized as  good.  But  the  fault,  whether  cor- 
rectly designated  or  not,  is  always  there :  it  is 
the  mark  of  human  and  finite  authorship.  It 
is  something  we  would  gladly  get  rid  of, 
but  the  presence  of  which  seems  indispens- 
able to  the  integrity  of  what  remains. 

All  novelists  and  all  poets  must  constantly 
have  experienced  this  inevitable  disappoint- 
ment. There  are  passages  in  the  story  or  the 
poem  which  they  would  fain  not  have  writ- 
ten, which  they  wrote  with  a  sense  of  reluct- 
ance and  distaste,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
they  were  obliged,  by  the  mechanical  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation,  to  write.  The  poet  is 
probably  less  hampered  in  this  respect  than 
the  novelist,  because  the  transitions  of  poetry 
are  bolder  than  those  of  the  novel,  and  the 
whole  conception  is  more  ideal  and  less  sub- 
ject to  conventions.  And  if  stories  were  told 
by  word  of  mouth,  instead  of  being  written 
in  a  book,  they  might  (other  things  being 
equal)  be  of  purer  quality ;  for  then  a  look, 
a  tone,  a  gesture  of  the  hand,  would  suffice 
to  connect,  or  relate  the  parts  which,  in  writ- 
ing, must  be  circumstantially  specified  and 
explained.  The  story  must  be  a  continuous 
web,  not  a  series  of  impressions  flashed  dis- 
connectedly upon  the  mind.  In  some  for- 
tunate themes,  in  which  the  soul  of  the  idea, 
as  it  were,  transfigures  the  body  of  it,  these 
connections  may  appear  very  slight ;  and  the 
tact  and  ingenuity  of  the  writer  may  render 
them  practically  inoffensive  if  not  agreeable ; 
but  the  **one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  " 
still  eludes  the  resources  of  our  literary  chem- 
istry. 

And  yet  some  alleviation  of  the  difficulty 
ought  to  be  possible,  or  at  least  conceivable. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  look  for  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  nearly  complete  sympathy 
between  the  reader  and  the  writer.  As  mat- 
ters stand  now,  the  latter  places  very  little 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  former  to 
comprehend  or  interpret  the  significance  of 
what  is  submitted  to  him ;  and  therefore  he 
enters  into  explanations  and  circumlocutions. 


The  reader,  on  his  side,  is  by  long  custom  so 
habituated  to  this  constant  assistance  from 
the  writer,  that  as  soon  as  he  takes  up  the 
book  he  instinctively  divests  himself  of  all 
independent  activity,  and  constitutes  himself 
a  merely  passive  recipient  of  whatever  treat- 
ment is  aaministered  to  him.  He  sits  still 
and  lets  the  author  do  all  the  work ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  if  a  good  deal  of  energy  has 
to  be  wasted  in  the  effort  simply  to  keep 
the  reader  awake.  The  mutual  relation  is 
a  false  one,  if  indeed  there  can  be  said  to 
be  any  genuine  relation  at  all.  It  bears 
analogy  to  the  attitude  towards  each  other 
of  the  sexes  in  certain  barbarous  or  perverse 
nations,  where  the  women,  being  treated  like 
slaves  or  imbeciles,  evince  their  intelligent 
aptitude  in  the  only  way  left  to  them:  to 
wit,  by  becoming  slaves  or  imbeciles.  But 
such  nations  fall  into  decay  and  barrenness, 
because  the  man  cannot  abuse  or  neglect  the 
woman  without  suffering  at  least  as  much  as 
she  does.  Intelligent  and  highly  civilized 
communities  expect  much  of  their  women, 
and  th§  women  invariably  prove  themselves 
adequate  to  any  demand  made  upon  them. 
They  become  the  true  helpmates  that  the 
Creator  intended  them  to  be,  and  all  goes 
prosperously  and  as  merry  asamarriage-belL 
Between  the  writer  and  the  reader,  then, 
a  certain  marriage  of  the  intellectual  and  sym- 

Eathetic  faculties  should  always  exist.  The 
ook  must  be  rendered  complete,  not  by  the 
writing  of  it,  but  by  the  writing  assisted  by 
the  reading.  The  reader  must  do  half  the 
work.  He  must  liberate  his  imagination,  he 
must  awaken  his  understanding,  he  must 
open  the  fountains  of  his  knowledge  and 
culture ;  he  must  contribute,  in  a  word,  from 
his  own  capital  of  mind  to  the  beauty  and 
elevation  of  the  work  of  art  that  he  contem- 
plates. He  must  feel  that  he  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  truth  and  excellence,  and 
that  he,  no  less  than  the  writer,  is  liable  to 
blame  for  its  deficiencies.  If  this  be  re- 
cognized, then  literature  will  grow  to  heighta 
hitherto  undreamed  of,  because  the  writer 
will  be  left  free  to  devote  his  entire  energy 
to  the  development  of  his  proper  part  of  the 
result,  instead  of,  as  now,  being  compelled  to 
do  imperfectly  the  reader's  work  as  well  as  his 
own. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
change  must  begin  on  the  writer's  side.  It 
must  be  his  fault  that  the  present  state  of 
things  exists,  and  from  him  must  proceed 
the  reform.     He  must  dare  to  trust,  before 
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the  reader  can  prove  himself  worthy  to  be 
trusted.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  our 
duty  when  others  insist  upon  doing  it  for 
us.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  reader  is  al- 
most compelled  to  be  stupid  and  inert ;  should 
he  attempt  to  be  otherwise,  he  could  not  be 
a  reader  at  all.  Thus  literature,  instead  of 
being  a  means  of  cultivation,  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  stupidity.  And  the  writer  loses 
thought  and  development  as  well  as  the 
reader,  because  his  self-imposed  obligation 
to  act  as  crutches  for  the  latter  gives  him 
comparatively  little  opportunity  to  walk  vig- 
orously himself. 

Who  will  be  the  pioneer  ?  Who  will  first 
venture  to  write  a  story  in  which  nothing 
that  is  not  directly  germane  to  the  essential 
idea  shall  be  present  ?  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  very  few  contemporary  story-tellers 
would  know  how  to  go  to  work — where  to 
begin,  how  to  proceed  or  where  to  stop. 
That  is  a  knowledge  that  can  only  come 
from  practice,  and  oe  learned  from  failure. 
We  must  pay  for  our  own  errors  and  for 
those  of  our  predecessors.  But  various  good 
effects  woula  speedily  appear.  Among  the 
first  would  be  the  discovery  that  at  least 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  works  of 
fiction  have  no  business  to  exist.  They  are 
not  living  and  self-supporting  organisms, 
but  galvanized  compilations.  If  you  take 
away  the  connecting  links,  the  explanatory 
passages,  the  comments,  the  allusions,  what- 
ever IS  left  (if  there  were  anything)  would 
fall  into  a  shapeless  heap  of  rubbish.  No 
real  story  is  there.  Beauty  is  its  own  ex- 
cuse for  being;  a  work  of  art  must  be  beau- 
tiful, because  its  essential  featvu*es  are  sym- 
metry, significance  and  economy;  and  a 
story  must  be  a  work  of  art,  or  it  is  not  a 
story,  but  something  else.  That  something 
else  may  be  an  excellent  thing  in  its  own 
way ;  but  dirt  has  been  defined  as  the  pre- 
sence of  matter  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  the 
reader  who  pays  for  a  story  and  buys,  let  us 
say,  an  essay,  has  a  right  to  speak  of  his  pur- 
chase in  uncomplimentary  terms.  Yet  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  modem  school  of 
fiction  is  to  substitute  for  the  story  a  non- 
descript form  of  essay.  There  is  no  vital  co- 
herence in  these  nondescripts,  no  crystalliza- 
tion of  an  idea,  no  shape,  no  definite  effect. 
The  writers  of  them  are  not  novelists,  what- 
ever else  they  may  be.  The  limitations  of 
the  essay  spoil  the  story,  and  the  attempt  at 
story  vitiates  the  essay.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  write  a  series  of  disser- 
tations upon  various  phases  of  human  nature 
and  life :  and  in  composing  them  you  may, 
if  you  choose,  allow  your  imagination  to 
supplement  or  illustrate  your  experience. 
But  do  not  call  such  a  series  of  portraits  and 
episodes  a  story,  and  fall  into  the  ludicrous 
error  that  you  have  created  a  work  of  art — 


a  thing  that  will  stand  on  its  own  feet,  and 
possesses  a  proper  and  orderly  array  of  limbs; 
organs  and  features.  Your  production  may 
have  a  certain  value  as  material;  but  as  k 
whole,  as  an  individuality,  it  can  possess  no 
other  unity  than  may  be  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  bookbinder  ;  who,  by  the  way,  is  not 
seldom  an  important  factor  in  the  genesis  of 
modern  novels. 

There  is  in  the  current  Princeton  Retiew  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  Essay,  in  which  the 
writer  defines  its  scope,  and  tells  what  it  is 
not  as  well  as  what  it  is.  Probably  we  should 
do  wisely,  for  a  time,  to  curtail  the  enor- 
mous production  of  so-called  novels,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  the  cultivation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  essay,  which  apparently  suits 
better  the  present  form  of  our  genius.  It  is 
true  that  stories  sell  better  than  essays ;  but 
the  people  must  read  something ;  and  if  there 
were  no  stories  for  them  to  read,  they  would 
take  to  essays  as  a  Hobson^s  choice.  More- 
over, an  essay  may  be  very  entertaining,  and 
may  realize  itself — it«  purpose  or  idea — much 
more  nearly  than  the  ordinary  story  can. 
By  and  by  we  may  learn  to  recognize  and  re- 
verence the  story  at  its  true  value,  and  then 
real  stories  will  be  written.  Since  I  have 
mentioned  the  Princeton,  I  cannot  but  allude 
to  its  leading  paper — leading  in  quality  as 
well  as  in  position — the  article  on  Byron,  by 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  It  is  the  best  bio- 
graphical paper  of  the  month,  or  of  the  year, 
or  of  many  years :  a  model  of  its  kind,  full, 
concise,  pertinent,  manly,  eloquent,  and,  in 
its  critical  aspect,  sound  as  a  bell  and  clear  as 
crystal.  It  will  be  difllcult  to  write  anything 
more  about  Byron  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Of  books  properly  so-called  there  are  few 
or  none  worth  mentioning.  Mr.  Cabot^s 
biography  of  Emerson,  in  two  volumes,  is 
the  most  sane  and  worthy  treatise  on  that 
popular  topic  that  has  appeared  since  Emer- 
son's death.  *Bret  Harte's  second  long 
novel,  **The  Crusade  of  the  Excelsior" 
(Houghton),  is  more  compact  and  captivat- 
ing than  his  **  Gabriel  Conroy  *'  of  ten  years 
ago,  and  has  somewhat,  but  not  much,  of 
the  charm  of  earlier  days — the  era  of  **  The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  "and  **  The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp."  The  same  publishers  also 
issue  a  volume  of  Mr.  Harte's  later  short 
stories,  all  of  which  are  worth  reading. 
Messrs.  Fred  A.  Stokes  &  Bro.,  successors  to 
White,  Stokes  &  Allen,  have  four  or  ^ve  vol- 
umes, one  of  which,  a  novel  called  **Sefiora 
Villena,"  rises  above  the  average  ;  and  the 
** Birds  and  Blossoms"  of  Fidelia  Bridges 
and  Susie  Barstow  Skelding  is  a  beautiful 
forerunner  of  the  illustrated  holiday  vol- 
umes. Funk  &  Wagnalls  print  a  transla- 
tion of  **  Letters  from  Heaven,"  by  the  au- 
thor of  **  Letters  from  Hell."  It  belongs  to 
a    new    type    of    transcendental    literature 
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'which  seems  to  be  })opular  just  now :  witness 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelp's  **The  Gates 
Between"  (Scribnere),  which  attempts  to 
argue  from  known  mental  data  to  the  state 
of  the  soul  beyond  the  grave.  Ticknor  & 
Co.  have  published  a  volume  of  poems  by 


Frances  L.  Mace,  entitled  *' Under  Pine  and 
Palm,"  and  very  pretty  poems  some  of  them 
are.  But  on  the  whole  these  autumnal  leaves 
are  not  richly  tinted,  and  the  great  book 
about  something,  that  we  are  all  waiting  for, 
has  not  vet  become  incarnate. 
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The  Oates  Never  Shut. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  but  that  everybody  will 
jfo  to  heaven  who  wants  to  go  to  heaven. 
That  I  take  to  be  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  when  he  says  that  the  gates  of  the 
Celestial  City  are  never  shut.  It  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  say  that  we  want  to  go  to 
heaven,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  we  rarely 
realize  just  what  such  an  expression  means 
«nd  involves.  No  doubt  we  are  all  dread- 
fully tired  of  the  discomforts  and  distresses 
that  distinguish  the  life  we  are  living  now. 
All  (hat  we  can  feel  and  understand.  We 
want  to  be  so  placed  and  conditioned  that 
everything  we  desire  will  be  abundantly  pres- 
ent, and  everything  we  dislike  utterly  with- 
drawn. So  much  is  certainly  essential  to 
happiness. 

llappiness  is  a  matter  of  accord  between 
us  and  what  surrounds  us  and  has  to  do  with 
us.  We  enjoy  savory  fruits  because  our  ap- 
]>etite8  and  such  fruit  exactly  fit  each  other. 
i50  with  the  higher  ranges  of  desire  and  ap- 
petence. If  the  Innuit  savage  desires  noth- 
ing so  much  as  boiled  walrus-meat,  a  heaven 
that  had  in  it  everything  short  of  an  infini- 
tude of  walrus-meat,  or  that  in  any  way  in- 
terfered with  his  perpetually  gorging  himself 
with  walrus-meat,  would  lack,  to  him,  the 
absolute  essential  of  heaven  and  its  finishing 
felicity.  If  the  Turk  enjoys  nothing  so 
much  as  sensual  and  sexual  pleasures,  then 
heaven,  in  order  to  be  heaven  to  him,  must 
be  only  a  religious  way  of  spelling  **  harem" ; 
only  harem  projected  into  the  sky  and  am- 
plified. That  exactly  was  what  a  friend 
meant  when  he  said  he  did  n't  want  to  go  to 
hell,  but  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  would 
ever  be  quite  happy  in  heaven.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  man's  master-passion  is,  but 
his  language,  just  quoted,  was  a  confession 
that  whatever  his  ruling  unpulse  may  be,  he 
has  no  idea  that  there  is  anything  in  heaven 
that  will  answer  to  it  and  satisfy  it. 

Now  while  we  feel  assured  that  heaven 
will  contain  a  great  deal  besides  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Trinity,  and 
angels,  and  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
prayers  and  doxologies,  nevertheless  we 
know  of  no  heaven  other  than  one  in  which 
the  spirit  and  purpose  represented  by  these 


l)ersonagc8  and  exercises  constitute  the  cen- 
tral axis  around  which  the  celestial  world  re- 
volves; the  pervasive  atmosphere  wherein 
its  experiences  and  activities  are  maintained. 
We  have  to  take  heaven  as  it  is,  just  as  much 
as  we  have  to  take  hell  as  it  is.  We  can  no 
more  construct,  according  to  our  tastes  and 
preferences,  a  place  for  the  penitent  dead, 
than  we  can  a  place  for  the  impenitent  dead. 
If  your  watch  runs  fast  or  slow,  you  cannot 
make  it  keep  time  by  slowing  or  quickening 
the  i)ace  of  the  sun  into  correspondence. 
You  can  regulate  your  watch ;  but  God  ad- 
ministers the  sun,  and  you  will  have  to  set 
your  watch  by  the  heavens,  and  not  the  hea- 
vens by  your  watch ;  and  draw  into  accord 
with  the  paces  and  forces  that  are  celestial. 
Heaven  can  be  heavenly  only  to  the  soul 
that  in  its  thoughts  and  loves  moves  in  the 
rhythm  of  heavenly  things.  If,  when  we 
die,  we  want  to  go  to  heaven,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  shall  not  go  there. 

Now  the  kind  of  colloquy  that  each  soul 
needs  to  have  with  itself,  is  after  this  fash- 
ion:  *'  I  know  what  heaven  is,  not  as  relates 
to  its  occupations  altogether,  perhaps ;  not  as 
regards  its  structure  in  detail,  it  may  be; 
but  I  know  what  heaven  is  as  relates  to  the 
entire  quality  that  distinguishes  it,  and  the 
spirit  that  animates  it.  I  know  that  there  is 
nothing  there  that  is  going  to  satisfy  what 
we  recognize  here  as  gross  tastes,  animal 
loves,  and  self -aggrandizing  ambition;  and 
that  there  will  be  no  society  there  for  us  to 
move  in  but  the  society  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  those  who  love  Him  and  are 
like  Him.  Now,  can  I  get  along  under  those 
circumstances,  and  enjoy  it  and  be  perfectly 
sjitisfied  with  it? " 

No,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  go  to 
heaven,  if  we  want  to. 

Netc  Tori.  C.  JI.  Parkhurat,  D.D. 


The  Double  Inspiration. 

Christianity  is  a  revelation  and  not  a 
discovery.  All  true  religion  is  a  matter  of 
revelation.  It  approaches  man,  and  presents 
itself  to  man  without  waiting  for  him  to 
search  out  its  mysteries ;  and  after  it  is  re- 
vealed to  him,  he  can  add  nothing  to  it, 
until  he  receives  a  new  revelation.     St.  Paul 
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declares  that  the  very  earliest  and  simplest 
forms  of  faith  were  revealed  to  man  (Rom. 
i.,  20);  and  that  those  who  failed  to  learn 
what  these  things  had  to  teach  were  *'  with- 
out excuse." 

Even  the  early  theism  of  the  world  then 
was  a  revelation.  It  came  from  God  as 
much  as  any  other  revelation,  only  it  came  in 
silence,  to  man^s  eyes  and  not  to  his  ears, 
but  just  as  intent  upon  reaching  and  pervad- 
ing his  brain  and  his  heart.  The  face  of 
nature,  after  the  Creator's  hand  was  done 
with  it,  stood  unchanged,  still  teaching. 
There  was  no  addition  to,  or  development 
of,  the  revelation.  Only  as  human  intelli- 
gence increased,  the  traditions  of  natural  re- 
ligion which  were  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  became  amplified  and  were  better 
understood.  There  was  no  evolution,  no  de- 
velopment of  the  revelation.  It  was  the  hu- 
man intelligence  that  was  developed,  the 
human  consciousness  that  was  enlarged  and 
quickened. 

And  what  is  true  of  natural  religion  is 
true  also,  in  a  higher  sense,  of  what  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  revealed  religion. 
The  same  God  who  had  made  himself  known 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  by  his  works 
spake  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  unto  the 
fathers  in  those  days  long  past.  It  was 
again  a  revelation,  and  not  a  discovery.  Man 
had  to  wait,  and  treasure  up  and  ponder 
over  the  traditions  of  his  fathei-s  from  the 
creation,  until  a  new  schoolmaster  was  given 
him  on  Mount  Sinai,  with  under-teachers 
from  among  the  prophets,  and  then  the  Book 
of  God  was  closed  again,  and  he  was  left  to 
his  studies.  And  not  in  all  these  studies, 
from  Moses  to  Malachi,  did  he  find  himself 
able  to  add  a  single  article  to  his  creed,  or  a 
single  fact  to  his  knowledge  of  God. 

How  different  is  religion  in  this,  from 
the  human  sciences  I  They  are  built  upon 
reasoning  and  observation.  Man  gets  his 
own  revelations  from  them,  and  gets  them 
only  as  he  works  for  them  with  brain  and 
brawn  and  heart.  But  in  religion,  we  start 
from  a  knowledge  which  we  have  not  dis- 
covered, and  which  we  cannot  increase,  our 
only  use  of  it  being  to  cultivate  and  to  cher- 
ish and  to  apply,  until  it  pleases  God  to  give 
us  more  from  the  same  source.  And  so,  the 
same  God  who  spoke  at  creation  by  his 
works,  and  at  Sinai  by  Moses,  and  later  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son.  **  God  who  conmianded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness"  while 
chaos  was  yet  brooding,  **  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts  to  give  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
(Jod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

One  more  grand  revelation — not  discovery 
— coming  to  us  perfect  and  wanting  nothing 
necessary  to  our  salvation  in  the  incarnation, 
Dresenting  itself  to  the  intelligence  and  con- 


sciousness of  man,  not  to  be  reasoned  out, 
but  to  be  received.  The  disciples  accepted 
Christ  first,  and  came  to  know  Him  after- 
wards, through  ever-widening  circles  of 
illumination  by  His  words  and  works,  until 
they  saw  Him  go  up  from  them  into  heaven, 
and  went  back  to  Jerusalem  content  to  wait 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  parting  promise. 
And  what  was  the  promise  ?  It  was  that  a 
teacher  should  be  sent  from  heaven,  not  to 
bring  down  any  more  divine  mysteries,  but 
to  take  the  thin^  of  Christ,  and  %how  them 
unto  them — to  bring  to  their  remembrance 
through  his  wonderful  teaching  methods,  all 
things  whatsoever  Christ  had  told  them. 
Since  that  day,  not  the  whole  combined  in- 
telligence  or  reseai'ch  of  the  entire  Christian 
Church  has  been  able  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
that  revelation  by  one  iota  of  truth.  There 
has  been  no  evolution  of  the  faith,  no  new- 
illumination  of  the  eternal  mysteries.  Our 
Christianity  is  still  a  tradition  from  our  fa- 
thers, the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints. 

*'Ah,"  says  the  sceptic,  **  there  is  just 
where  we  find  fault  with  this  theology  of 
yours,  and  why  we  cannot  appreciate  or  ac- 
cept your  Church.  Evolution  is  going  on 
everywhere  else,  and  in  everything  else  in 
the  world.  Knowledge  is  increased,  intelli- 
gence is  expanding,  hearts  are  craving  better 
things,  the  problems  of  life  are  shifting,  the 
relations  of  man  to  man  are  taking  new~ 
shapes,  evil  is  growing  to  gigantic,  unheard- 
of  proportions ;  but  your  Christianity  is  sta- 
tionary. You  offer  us  nothing  in  this  whirl- 
ing, seething  life  of  the  19th  century  but  the 
simple  posset  that  satisfied  fishermen  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  monks  in  the  desert-caves 
of  Syria.  How  can  the  Church  hope  to  han- 
dle the  problems  or  satisfy  the  longings  of 
to-day? 

Yes,  but  there  has  been  an  evolution  m 
the  Church,  a  development,  and  an  all-sufii- 
cient  growth,  though  not  in  the  faith  nor  in 
the  body  of  divine  mysteries.  The  evolution 
is  of  another  sort,  according  to  promise :  a 
teaching,  a  bringing  to  remembrance,  a  holy 
infallible  guid<inee  into  all  truth.  The  things 
of  Christ  were  to  be  shown  to  us ;  and  they 
have  been.  And  so  we  pray  (Jod  now,  not 
to  give  us  further  revelations,  but  to  send 
his  Spirit  into  our  minds  and  hearts — for 
there  is  the  stoppage — until  by  his  holy  in- 
spiration we  can  think  those  things  that  are 
good,  and  by  his  merciful  guiding  can  per- 
form the  same.  The  problems  of  life  have^ 
changed,  and  will  change.  But  we  believe 
that  Christ  Jesus,  who  knew  what  was  in 
man,  brought  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems all  there  was  in  heaven  to  bring,  all 
that  the  Father  had. 

If  Socialism  is  assuming  threatening  pro- 
portions  in  our  day,  and  men  ask  **  What 
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lias  the  Church  of  Christ  wherewith  to  meet 
it?  "  we  answer:  There  are  words  of  Christ 
on  record  in  the  four  Gospels  which,  if  ac- 
cepted as  the  rule  of  life,  and  turned  loose 
with  all  the  power  of  the  Christian  hosts  to 
back  them,  would  stamp  out  that  little  up- 
rising of  devilish  selfishness,  and  make  its 
appearance  a  fading  tradition  to  our  chil- 
dren's children.  Though  intemperance  and 
lust,  and  dishonesty  and  reckless  living,  and 
-careless  pleasure-seeking  and  other  kindred 
vices  mark  the  times,  what  havoc  need  be 
feared  from  them  in  a  solid  line  of  battle 
whose  war-motto  is,  **Ye  are  members  of 
Christ,  and  eveiy  one  members  one  of  an- 
other, and  your  bodies  are  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost "  ?  We  want  no  * '  Church  of  the 
Future,"  but  an  old  Church,  dating  back  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord  83,  with  a  new  set  and 
sort  of  members  in  it — men  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  faith  as  it  was  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
incarnate,  and  are  praying  God  to  give  them 
his  Spirit,  and  to  make  their  lives  like  his. 
That  is  Christian  evolution  of  the  sort  to 
keep  pace  with  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  present  world,  for  good  or  for  evil. 
We  sing: 

Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see. 

Do  we  want  our  God  to  change,  too  ?    Oh,  no  I 

O,  Thou  who  changest  not, 
Abide  with  me. 

The  world  is  rocking.  We  need  a  hand 
stretched  out  from  heaven  to  save,  to  help, 
to  guide,  to  steady  the  individual  soul  in  the 
whirling  mass.  We  need  a  faith,  not  dis- 
covered, but  revealed — a  covering  for  the 
nakedness  of  humanity,  not  made  up  of  plas- 
ters stuck  on,  one  by  one,  as  unsightly  sores 
break  out,  but  woven  without  seam  from  top 
to  bottom.  And  this  we  have  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  He  founded,  and  his  Spirit 
preserves  and  guides.  Whatever  else  we 
need  is  covered  by  the  prayer :  *  *  Grant  that 
by  thy  holy  inspiration  we  may  think  those 
things  that  are  good,  and  by  thy  merciful 
guiding  may  perform  the  same." 

•  William  II,  Lewis, 

Wilmington.  N.  C. 


Burn  the  Contribution  Boxes. 

The  question  of  church  finances  and  how 
they  may  be  most  successfully  and  economi- 
cally conducted  is  one  which  is  ever  of  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  any  denomination.  In- 
deed, in  many  small  churches  and  in  not  a 
few  of  a  larger  growth  it  becomes  not  only  a 
question  but  a  deep  problem,  in  the  solving 
of  which  there  is  great  difficulty.  The  indi- 
vidual members  of  every  congregation  must, 
to  a  great  extent,  enter  upon  the  task  of  find- 
ing a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  it  must 


remain  for  each  to  adopt  such  means  as  seem 
honest,  honorable  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God.  That  questionable  methods  are  re- 
sorted to  there  is  little  doubt — ^more^s  the 
pity ;  but  it  is  not  to  these  that  the  writer 
would  direct  attention.  Nor,  indeed,  does 
he  wish  in  any  way  to  offer  discouragement 
to  those  who  find  the  financial  pathway  a 
steep  and  rocky  one.  The  Church  of  God 
must  be  supported  nobly  and  generously. 
From  the  time  that  a  few  faithful  disciples 
found  a  little  house  of  worship  in  the  howling 
wilderness  on  the  far  frontier  until  it  has 
grown  with  the  newer  civilization  to  be  a 
prosperous  city  church  with  thousands,  and 
perhaps  tens  of  thousands,  of  dollars  repre- 
sented in  its  pews,  it  must  have  money.  And, 
even  after  it  has  become  powerful  in  its  great 
Christian  Church  manhood,  it  still  has  need 
of  gold  for  its  own  support,  for  the  poor,  for 
the  missions  of  city  and  frontier  and  foreign 
lands. 

But,  the  question  comes.  How  shall  the 
money  be  raised  ?  As  before  intimated — and 
as  patent  to  all  it  must  be — each  church  must 
largely  settle  upon  the  manner  of  raising  it. 
There  is,  however,  one  method  which  the 
writer  would  most  strenuously  condemn, 
even  though  it  be  in  the  face  of  remonstrance, 
chiding,  or  censure.  And  this  method  is  the 
common  weekly  collection  from  the  pews. 
Granting  that  there  may  be  circumstances — 
few  and  very  far  between,  however,  where 
collections,  during  the  service,  are  necessary, 
yet  in  the  great  majority  of  churches  of  every 
denomination  the  contribution  box  ought  to 
be  banished.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
need  of  it.  There  is  no  more  reason  in  cir- 
culating a  basket  or  a  pretty  velvet  bag  on 
the  end  of  a  walnut  stick  than  there  would 
be  in  charging  every  person  who  comes  into 
the  church  an  admission  fee,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  latter  method  would  be  prefer- 
able. As  a  rule,  the  daily  morning  ana  even- 
ing collections  in  a  moderate-sized  or  even 
in  a  large-sized  church  do  not  amount  to  a 
very  large  sum.  This  money,  as  a  rule,  goes 
but  a  short  distance  toward  paying  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  church,  and  as  to  being 
necessary,  the  results  will  show,  I  think,  that 
it  is  not  needful  and  most  certainly  not  indis- 
pensable. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  reason  against 
it  which  is  in  itself  suflicient  to  do  away 
with  it  forever.  And  that  is  the  annoyance 
and  painful  discomfiture  it  gives  church- 
going  people  of  little  or  no  means,  and  to 
those  in  the  same  financial  condition  who 
are  strangers  in  the  house  of  God.  If  there 
is  anything  in  all  the  range  of  human  and 
divine  things  that  should,  m  its  presentation 
to  the  sinful  men  and  women  of  the  world, 
be  absolutely  and  forever  free  from  the  taint 
of  price  it  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  church  that  is  founded  upon  caste  is  not 
the  church  for  the  preaching  of  Christ  ;  the 
church  that  is  built  on  the  slender,  frail 
foundations  of  social  position  will  fall  short 
of  its  true  mission  ;  the  church  that  mixes 
gold  with  its  mortar  and  builds  its  costly 
structure  for  the  glory  of  man  first  and  God 
secondf  is  a  disheartening,  dismal  failure. 
So,  in  this  matter  of  the  oifering  of  salvation 
to  men,  it  should  be  done  amid  such  sur- 
roundings as  will  be  absolutely  free  from  the 
suggestion  of  money-getting.  There  need  be 
no  fear  but  that  those  who  want  to  *'pay 
for  their  religion,"  as  some  like  to  put  it, 
will  be  given  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
man  who  wants  to  help  pay  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  does  n^t  need  to  have  a 
pesky  contribution-box  slid  gracefully  along 
under  his  nose  every  time  he  attends  service. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  amount  of 
money — usually  so  small — which  is  taken 
every  Sabbath,  in  the  morning  and  evening 
collections  may  not  be  contnbuted  in  some 
other  and  less  awkwardly  conspicuous  man- 
ner. There  are  many  ways  in  which  people 
can  be  led  to  understand  that  if  they  wish  to 
contribute  they  can  do  so  in  a  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious way,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  those  who  want  to  give 
will  find  a  way.  But  what  of  those  who 
have  been  prospered  and  who  need  to  be 
urged  before  they  will  respond  to  the  call 
for  the  pecuniary  advancement  of  God's 
work  ?  someone  asks.  Well,  if  you  are  a 
pastor,  or  a  zealous  layman  and  you  have 
men  of  means  in  your  church  who  will  not 
contribute  to  the  cause  without  being  sub- 
jected to  a  weekly  appeal  through  the  medium 
of  the  morning  collection — to  the  annoyance 
and  discomfiture  of  those  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give — then  you  may  better  make  a 


careful  investigation  and  find  out  if  those- 
men  of  means  do  n't  need  re-baptizing.     If 
all  other  means  fail ;  if  money  enough  can 
not  be  raised  to  carry  on  the  church  work  in 
any  way  except  through  the  contribution- 
box — if  all  other  means  carefully  and  prayer- 
fully tried  are  found  to  be  ineffectual — then, 
perhaps,  as  a  last  resort  this  clumsy  method 
might  be  followed  ;  but  on  the  whole,    it 
would  be  better  even  then  to  ask  a  moderate 
admission  fee  at  the  door  rather  than  levy 
one  in  the  pews. 

To  many,  no  doubt,  this  taking  of  a  col- 
lection has  become  in  their  minds,  through 
liaving  seen  it  and  fostered  it  for  many  years 
of  Christian  experience,  a  permanent,  useful 
and  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  morning 
and  evening  service.  They  think  that  the 
people  want  this  opportunity  to  give,  and 
believe,  perhaps,  that  the  age  and  continuity 
of  the  act  endow  it  with  a  sort  of  religious 
element.  There  is  no  reason  for  such  a  be- 
lief. The  act  of  taking  a  collection  is  a 
purely  man-made  affair  which  does  vastly 
more  liann  than  good.  The  idea  that,  if 
men  and  women  are  not  allowed  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  Gospel  in  this  style, 
they  will  become  mere  selfish  spiritual 
sponges  is  an  idea  without  a  basis  m  fact. 
The  taking  of  a  collection  is  an  act  founded 
as  much  perhaps  on  sentiment  as  on  neces- 
sity ;  ana,  when  the  fact  comes  clearer  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  people  that  it  is  not  a 
necessity,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
never  will  be,  the  sentiment  must  vanish  with 
the  supposed  but  unreal  need.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  church  in  existence  to  make 
its  house  of  worship  a  place  where  there 
would  be  every  suggestion  of  God  and  none 
of  3fammon.     Burn  your  contribution-boxes. 

St,  Paul,  Minn,  Marcus  Jhtncan, 
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other  contributions  to  it.      I  refer  to  the  one 
headed  **  Truthfulness  versus  the  Truth." 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  theologi- 
cal discussion  of  mooted  doctrinal  questions 
is  out  of  place  in  a  literary  magazine,  and 
that  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  publication  and 
distasteful  to  many  of  its  readers  to  have 
such  introduced.  There  are  moral  and  re- 
ligious themes  enough,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  controversy,  to  fill  the  space  as- 
si^ed,  without  touching  those  peculiar  doc- 
trmes  that  divide  good  and  wise  men. 
Again,  I  object  to  the  article  because  it 
seeks  to  arraign  one  or  more  Christian  church- 


Ohuroh««  Falsely  Accused. 

Among  several  desirable  features  that  com- 
mend The  Amsrican  Magazine  to  the  fam- 
ily is  the  department  entitled  the  '* American 
Pulpit, "  where  those  who  are  denied  con- 
stant Sabbath  privileges  may  find  reading  of 
a  high  moral  tone  suited  to  that  day,  and  in- 
viting to  fresh  fields  of  advanced  Christian 
thought.  I  regard  it,  with  proper  restrictions, 
as  a  valuable  adjunct  of  your  magazine. 
But  in  your  August  numl>er  the  ** Pulpit" 
contained  an  article  that  appeared  to  depart 
from  the  general  catholic  and  genial  spirit  of 

*Tbe  paeee  of  this  department  will  be  exdusively  filled  with  letters  and  short  articles  from  our  reader? ;  and. 
the  Magvudne  wUl  not  be  rpsponfdble  for  their  HentimentA. 
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es  on  charges  that  have  no  real  foundation 
when  given  such  sweeping  and  general  ap- 
plication. The  article  says :  **  The  demand 
of  the  plaintiff  is  that  Christians  be  person- 
ally honest;"  which  is  saying  that  Christians 
are  not  honest.  This  is  in  bad  taste.  It  is 
an  affront,  and  is  what  no  man,  however 
much  he  may  be  an  enemy  to  Christians,  has 
any  right  to  say ;  and  it  lacks  the  element  of 
a  '*  truthful  habit."  If,  as  the  writer  says, 
**No  one  pretends  now  to  believe  all  that 
the  creed  declares,"  then  certainly  there  can  , 
be  no  falsifying  in  the  matter.  But  further, 
this  audacious  minister  makes  a  still  graver 
charge  against  the  C'hurch — namely,  that  it 
**  teaches  the  world  the  arts  of  evasion,"  and 
again,  that  it  '*is  a  function  of  the  Church  to 
debauch  the  public  conscience  in  the  matter 
of  personal  truthfulness."  I  insist  that  the 
arraignment  is  itself  a  slander  upon  the 
Christian  Church,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
in  a  magazine  sustained  largely  by  those  who 
have  no  faith  or  feeling  in  common  with  the 
accuser.  Again,  the  assumption  is  that  a 
group  of  doctrines  such  as  man^s  natu- 
ral depravity,  future  punishment  of  the 
impenitent,  and  salvation  only  by  faith  in 
Christ,  is  not  believed  in  now  ;  that  they 
are  old,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence by  those  who  have  found  special  light 
in  these  last  days  of  advanced  and  li1>eral 
theology. 

To  all  this  we  say,  that  the  fact  of  twice 
two  making  four  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  six 
thousand  years  ago;  that  the  great  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity  are  un- 
changeable and  eternal ;  and  that  those 
above-named  and  kindred  doctrines  are  be- 
lieved in  by  the  great  body  of  Christian  men 
in  the  world,  and  are  called  in  question  only 
by  superficial  thinkers  and  skeptics,  who 
make  up  in  assumption  of  superior  wis- 
dom what  they  lack  in  personal  religious 
experience  and  deep,  profound  rc'search. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  while  we  want  the 
**  American  Pulpit,"  with  its  genial,  frater- 
nal catholic  spirit  and  pure  unsectarian 
teaching,  let  us  have  no  bitter  discussion 
or  flings  against  the  Christian  Church  in 
your  columns. 

If  the  foregoing,  which  is  written  m  all 
kindness  and  goodwill  toward  the  magazine, 
shall  be  taken  as  a  friendly  suggestion,  and 
aid  in  removing  an  unsightly  feature  from 
its  fair  face,  the  writer  will  be  satisfied.  As 
a  Methodist  preacher,  I,  of  course,  do  not 
indorse  all  that  some  Churches  include  in 
their  declarations  of  faith,  yet  I  do  not  like 
to  see  those  Churches  falsely  accused,  and 
think  all  such  discussions  should  be  relegate<l 
to  those  effete  publications  that  are  purely 
polemical. 

W.  H.  Krmpp, 

Ooodiritij  Va. 


A  Ohanoe  for  Sympathy. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Lew  Vanderpoole  finds  a 
curious  parallel  in  that  of  the  present  Lord 
Lytton,  once  so  popularly  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Owen  Meredith."  Mr.  Van- 
derpoole is  accused  of  having  evolved  from 
his  own  literary  imagination  a  story  which  he 
accredited  to  the  late  brilliant  French  novel- 
ist, George  Sand.  It  is  well-known  to  many 
people  in  England  that  pages  of  I^ord  Lyt- 
ton's  widely-read  poem  of  "Lucille,"  were 
coolly  translated  into  airy  English  verse 
from  a  novel  of  George  Sand,  called  "  La- 
vinia."  More  than  once,  this  daring  pla- 
giarism has  been  shown  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  But,  so  far  as  we  know.  Lord 
Lytton  has  never  answered  the  clearly  authen- 
ticated charges  of  theft  brought  against  him. 
Mr.  Vanderpoole  might  take  a  trip  abroad 
and  seek  sympathy  from  the  titled  master  of 
Knebworth  Abbey.  After  all,  they  would  be 
companions  in  plagiaristic  impudence,  if  not 
in  vengeful  misfortune.  One  nas  tried  (most 
disastrously)  to  sell  a  work  of  George  Sand, 
which  'existed  only  in  his  memory.  The 
other  has  made  use  of  a  work  by  the  same 
author,  which  does  exist,  in  palpable  form, 
outside  of  his  memory.  What  a  sympathetic 
chat  the  peer  and  his  untitled  fellow-culprit 
might  have  together  in  the  ancestral  halls  of 
the  former.  X 


Cannot  Spirits  Talk  Welsh  ? 

In  the  summer  of  1881  the  Spiritualists 
were  jubilant  over  the  coming  to  Saratoga 
of  Slade,  the  famous  spirit-medium,  and  the 
newspapers  had  much  to  say  of  his  remark- 
able feats,  which  seemingly  could  not  be 
accounted  for  on  any  natural  grounds.  The 
medium  had  taken  rooms  at  Congress  Hall, 
and  had  given  out  that  all  persons  desiring 
proof  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  communi- 
cate with  the  living,  could,  by  paying  him 
a  fee  of  $5,  have  tangible  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Saints  and  sinners  patronized  him,  and 
many  who  did.  not  wish  to  be  known  sought 
the  medium  by  night  and  gladly  paid  their 
fee.  One  day  there  came  to  my  house  a 
Christian  gentleman  of  fine  culture,  Prof. 
B — ,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me.  He 
said  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  well-to-do  Con- 
gregational deacon  from  Connecticut,  was 
very  desirous  to  meet  Slade  and  witness  some 
of  his  performances,  and  that  he  wished  to 
know  if  I  would  accompany  him,  and  in  that 
case  he  would  pay  the  fee.  He  also  said  I 
might  invite  another  clergyman,  and  thus 
make  a  party  of  four,  of  which  the  professor 
would  be  one.  The  good  deacon  evidently 
was  afraid  of  getting  so  near  the  devil,  with- 
out a  couple  of  clergymen  alongside  him. 

I  consented  to  the  arrangement,  invited 
the  Rev.  Dr.  C to  accompany  us.  and  the^ 
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invitation  was  accepted.  We  engaged  accord- 
ingly to  meet  Mr.  Slade  at  noon  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  his  room  at  Congress  Hall.  When 
we  entered,  Slade  was  alone  and  sitting  at  a 
table.  He  rose,  politely  extended  his  hand 
to  us,  and  then  locked  the  door.  I  carefully 
scanned  the  room.  The  only  articles  of  fur- 
niture in  it  were  the  table  and  the  chairs 
we  sat  on.  There  were  neither  shades  nor 
blinds  on  the  windows.  All  was  broad  day- 
light. We  took  our  seats  at  the  table  in  the 
following  order:  Slade  at  the  head  of  the* 
table  on  my  left.  Prof.  B —  on  my  right, 

Dr.  C opposite  Slade,  and  the  deacon 

opposite  me.     We  placed  our  hands  on  the 
table,  Slade  doing  the  same. 

In  a  moment  there  were  raps  at  the  comers 
of  the  ropm.  On  hearing  these  I  turned  round 
to  the  professor,  when  To !  a  white  sheet  was 
moving  up  his  vest.  **Why,  Professor,"  I 
said,  *  *  what 's  that? "  The  instant  he  turned 
his  eyes  upon  it,  it  dropped  at  his  feet,  a  tan- 
gled knot.  Taking  it  up,  it  turned  out  to  be 
my  pocket-handkerchief. 

Slade,  having  thus  prepared  the  way  by 
exciting  our  interest,  passed  to  each  of  us  a 
small  &ok-slate,  having  one  slate  on  the 
back  and  another  inside.  He  requested  us  to 
write  a  communication  to  any  departed  friend 
on  the  back-slate,  and  turn  it  over  on  the  table 
and  pass  to  him.  One  after  the  other  did  so. 
Then  he  would  put  a  small  pencil  inside  and 
close  the  cover  on  it.  The  covered  slate  was 
next  put  on  the  centre  of  the  table.  Then 
the  pencil  began  audibly  to  write,  stopping 
with  a  strong  dash  at  the  close  of  the  mes- 
sage. Professor,  deacon  and  doctor  read  their 
messages  with  expressions  of  surprise. 

I  concluded  I  would  test  the  matter  in  a 
way,  I  supposed,  Slade  could  not  suspect, 
so  I  wrote,  unknown  to  any  of  them,  my 
message  in  Welsh,  thus — 

Ft  Anwyl  Daj>— Fyddwch  chwi  ingysUU  a  rhol  i  mi 
air  or  byd  arull  ? 

Eich  mab,  Thomas. 

That  is. 

Dear  Fathbb— Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  communi- 
cate a  word  to  me  from  the  other  world  ? 

Your  son,  Thomas. 

Handing  my  slate  to  Slade,  he  carefully 
placed  the  pencil  in  it  and  passed  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  table  as  he  did  the  others.  But 
presently  I  perceived  a  confused  look  on  his 
face  as  if  half  angry  and  half  puzzled.  The 
pencil  did  n't  move.  Soon,  as  if  greatly 
•excited,  he  slapped  on  the  table,  saying, 
** Spirits,  why  don't  you  write!"  and  turn- 
ing to  the  deacon  he  said:  *' Strange  they 


do  n't  write  I  .  .  .  Why,  I  see  them  hover- 
ing all  around  you!  .  .  .  Here  they  are. 
.  .  .  Scores  of  them.  .  .  .  They  are  com- 
ing thicker  and  thicker."  His  evident  con- 
fusion and  the  idea  that  so  many  spirits 
were  hovering  over  that  Welsh  and  try- 
ing to  make  it  out,  tested  exceedingly  my 
risibility  so  that  it  was  with  great  effort  I 
kept  from  breaking  into  laughter.  Perplexed 
and  defeated,  he  angrily  cried  out,  **  There 
is  a  medium  at  this  table,  opposing  the  spir- 
its." Soon  afterward  the  pencil  wrote,  but 
not  a  reply  to  the  message,  nor  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written — it  simply 
wrote  '*  He  is  not  here." 

I  said  to  Mr.  Slade:  "Why  is  it  that  my 
friends  received  such  ready  reply  to  their 
communications,  and  I  not  ?"  *'  Well,  well," 
he  said,  **your  father  may  be  just  at  this 
iime  Jifty  miUiom  of  miles  away."  **But 
admitting  that,"  I  said,  "is  it  not  strange 
that  there  is  n't  a  spirit  near  that  understands 
the  Welsh  language  ?  Millions  of  Welshmen 
have  died — strange  that  not  one  of  the 
mighty  host  is  near  I" 

On  putting  these  questions  to  him  he  ap- 
pearea  irritable  and  hurriedly  dismissed  us. 
Meeting  a  prominent  Spiritualist,  a  very  in- 
telligent man,  on  the  street  the  next  day,  he 
remarked  to  me  :  "  Slade  says  he  never  had 
such  a  set  of  hypocrites  before  at  his  table  as 
you  and  your  company. "  *  *  But  look  here, "  I 
said;  "why  did  not  my  father  reply  to  my 

message  as  Dr.  C 's  father  did  to  his  ?" 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "your  father  may  have 
been  fifty  millions  of  miles  away  at  the 
time  !  Do  you  suppose  your  father  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  be  hovering  about  you  all 
the  while  ?"  He  simply  echoed  what  Slade 
had  told  him. 

On  reading  the  above,  thoughtful  minds 
will  naturally  ask :  What  is  the  true  explan- 
ation ?  I  will  state  my  opinion  ;  it  rests 
wholly  on  observation,  as  I  have  no  precon- 
ceived theory  about  the  matter. 

I  observed  when  the  pencil  wrote  that 
there  was  a  strange  wildness  in  Slade's  eyes, 
and  that  the  veins  on  his  temple  swellea  as 
if  ready  to  burst.  From  this  I  concluded 
that  he  had  the  double  power  of  reading  the 
writing  on  the  under-slate  and  of  communi- 
cating motion  to  the  pencil,  though  how 
this  was  done  I  do  not  understand.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  though  he  could 
read  the  English  and  Continental  languages, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Welsh.  The 
only  alternative  supposition  is  that  the  spir- 
its are  equally  ignorant. 

Saratoga,  N,  Y.  T,  W,  Joms, 
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Jottings  for  Deoember. 

With  winter  fairly  upon  us  and  wintry 
<*olds  pervading  every  chink  and  cranny  of 
our  homes,  a  fair  subject  with  which  to  open 
my  screed  this  month  is  how  to  keep 
healthfully  warm.  What  temperature  is  best 
for  our  houses,  offices,  stores  and  schools, 
and  how  far  should  the  American  tempera- 
ment enter  into  this  difficult  question  ? 

Be  it  understood  that  the  mechanical 
problem  of  supplying  fresh  warm  air  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  removing  waste  gases, 
forms  no  part  of  the  study.  That  belongs  to 
sanitary  engineers,  who  find  it  a  sufficiently 
difficult  one,  and  they  differ  widely  in 
methods  of  solution.  Nor  does  the  public 
particularly  approve  of  medical  interference 
m  such  matters,  and  doctors  have  received 
more  than  one  quiet  hint  to  keep  to  their 
own  immediate  business.  It  is  enough  to 
consider  what  effect  greater  or  less  artificial 
heat  has  upon  the  constitutions  of  a  race  that 
is  confined  indoors  for  one-fourth  the  year 
by  exigencies  of  climate,  and  obliged  to  sup- 
plement fires  within  the  body  by  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  the  house  around  it.  It  is 
true  that  all  heat  is  artificial  in  a  certain 
sense,  but  only  that  which  is  employed  in- 
doors to  make  life  possible  and  comfortable 
is  referred  to  here. 

We  are  emphatically  a  people  of  nerves. 
Visitors  from  other  lands  are  astonished  at 
the  fierce  activity  that  pervades  our  most 
insignificant  actions  ;  but  they  themselves 
speedily  contract  restlessness  and  no  longer 
marvel  at  wonderful  developments  of  inven- 
tion and  speed  of  practical  application.  A 
portion  of  this  great  energy  is  doubtless  due 
to  American  climate,  which  teaches  in  a 
vigorous  and  obtrusive  manner,  that  quiet 
and  rest  do  not  form  part  of  natural  law  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  far  more  a  result  of 
our  newness,  our  youth  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Scarcely  out  of  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  history'  we  are  called  upon  to  stand  up 
squarely  in  competition  with  a  thousand 
years  of  past,  and  show  the  old  fogies  a  new 
thing  or  two.  And  we  have  done  it,  are 
doing  it  now,  and  apparently  have  shoul- 
dered a  contract  to  keep  in  the  lead  for  all 
time  to  come.  What  with  new  instru- 
ments for  annihilation  of  time  and  distance, 
limited  express  trains  across  the  continent 
and  unlimited  chances  for  express  speed  in 
dissipation,  the  American  temperament  has 
already  grown  to  be  one  of  great  delicacy  of 
nerve.  Our  children,  at  an  age  when  their 
•contemporaries  in  other  lands  are  still  at 
school,  relegate  the  **old  folk"  to  the  rear  ; 
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and  father's  opinion  is  voted  as  *'good,  of 
course,  but  belongs  to  a  past  period. "  Yet, 
in  all  this  mad  speed,  there  is  reason.  It 
does  not  follow  that  we  live  shorter  lives 
than  elsewhere,  even  in  length  of  years  ;  that 
is  not  the  case.  We  are  not  less  capable  of 
keen  appreciation  of  good  things,  when 
once  they  are  introduced  to  us;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  apt  to  see  beauty  and  say  so, 
too,  when  not  even  a  glance  of  pleasure 
shows  that  our  slower  neighbor  has  noticed 
it.  But,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  our 
temperament  is  a  dangerous  one  to  the  state, 
in  that  it  does  most  (Bstinctly  repress  repro- 
duction. The  future  American  will  be  con- 
glomerate ;  the  blood  of  our  forefathers  will 
be  so  far  diluted  that  its  characteristics  will 
be  lost  in  foreign  overflowing  tide,  which,  if 
slug^sh  in  its  now,  may  still  be  of  service  by 
reclaiming  from  too  much  nervousness  our 
fidgety  people. 

Meantime,  this  question  of  heat  is  of  grave 
importance.  Physiologically,  a  medium  tem- 
perature is  doubtless  best  for  the  average. 
Sixty-eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  is  probably 
the  juste-milieu  that  all  should  aim  at,  and 
with  automatic  governors  for  furnaces,  a  close 
approximation  to  this  may  readily  be  main- 
tained. Together  with  a  thermometer,  a 
hygrometer,  or  moisture  measurer,  is  very 
necessary.  For,  too  dry  hot  air  is  almost  as 
unwholesome  as  cold.  The  latest  form  of  the 
instrument,  wherein  a  needle  indicates  per- 
centage of  humidity  upon  a  circular  scale,  is 
also  an  admirable  weather-glass,  foretelling 
rain  twelve  hours  with  much  accuracy,  and  is 
cheap.  With  humidity  at  fifty  per  cent. ,  tem- 
perature at  sixty-eight  degrees,  and  thorough 
ventilation,  you  are  about  right.  In  deciding 
upon  relative  values  of  steam  and  furnace 
heat  it  appears  to  be  the  genen^  kkeatiiattiie 
latter  is  better,  provided  always  that  sufficient 
moisture  be  added  to  pure  warm  air  before  it 
reaches  living  rooms. 

If  there  be  aged  persons  or  invalids  in  the 
family  they  will  most  likely  find  this  too 
cool ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  have  one  or  two 
rooms  specially  heated  for  them  than  to  sub- 
ject the  entire  home-circle  to  a  higher  degree. 
Ordinarily  healthy  people  cannot  stand  artifi- 
cial heat  at  over  seventy  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
without  feeling  as  direct  result,  a  lassitude 
and  loss  of  tone,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  colds 
which  is  an  indirect  consequence.  Suppose  a 
high  degree  of  heat  continued  for  months, 
during  which  period  all  the  family  but  men 
are  largely  confined  in  doors,  or  remain  with- 
in of  free  will,  where  should  we  find  them 
when  spring  opens  our  storm  doors  and  dou- 
ble windows  again?  About  where  we  find 
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plants  that  have  been  kept  in  cellars  all  winter- 
time— scraggy,  white  and  weak. 

A  few  m^ts  ago  I  entered  a  house  from 
an  outside  temperature  of  thirty-one  degrees, 
which,  with  a  keen,  searching  northeaster, 
had  chilled  me  so  completely  that  every 
muscle  was  tense  and  sluvering,<and  teeth 
were  chattering  like  castanets.  Once  with- 
in vestibule  doors,  climate  began  to  change, 
and  when  fairly  inside,  where  a  circuUr- 
thermometer  needle  pointed  to  68  degrees, 
vitality  and  comfort  came  hand  in  hand  to 
me.  Every  part  of  that  house — halls,  recep- 
tion-rooms, parlors  and  library — was  at  the 
same  heat.  Up-stairs  and  down  and  in  my 
lady^s  chamber,  the  steady  needle  marked  68 
decrees,  and  all  was  serene.  Even  plants, 
which  are  as  sensitive  to  heat  as  to  cold, 
were  content,  and  added  their  color  and  per- 
fume to  the  delicious  warmth  that  pervaded 
the  air  and  sent  new  life  into  a  half-frozen 
medico. 

And  this  is  my  ideal  of  an  artificially- 
heated  house.  There  should  be  no  chilly 
halls,  to  enter  which  from  warm  sitting  or 
dining-rooms,  clad  in  indoor  costume,  may 
at  least  induce  a  cold  or  attack  of  catarrh, 
and  possibly  pave  the  way  for  dread  pneu- 
monia. Eveiy  apartment  should  be  equal- 
ly and  sufficiently  warmed,  so  that  with 
uncovered  heads  and  in  dinner  costume, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  stroke  of  cold 
while  moving  about. 

I  have  been  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better 
to  have  halls  left  unheated,  so  that  one 
might  become  used  to  outside  cold  gradu- 
ally, as  it  were.  And  the  reply  is,  certainly, 
if  you  will  agree  to  put  on  heavy  wraps 
every  time  you  enter  such  a  hall,  for  there  is 
no  cold  so  damp  and  penetrating  as  that  of 
an  unheated  part  of  an  inhabited  dwelling. 
To  go  into  such  a  room  is  like  entering  an 
ice-house,  so  much  cooler  and  more  confined 
does  it  feel  than  outside  air. 

No,  keep  the  whole  dwelling  evenly  warmed, 
and  when  going  out  to  face  lower  tempera- 
tures, there  is  every  likelihood  that  extra 
covering  will  make  up  the  difference. 

What  of  sleeping  apartments  ?  Shall  they 
be  warmed  or  left  cool  ?  Perhaps,  in  a  Yankee 
way,  these  questions  may  be  answered  by  an- 
other: How  shall  fresh  air  be  admitted  if 
windows  are  closed  ?  And  since  plenty  of 
fresh  air  is  absolutely  essential  ana  warmth 
sufiScient  may  readily  be  secured  by  bed- 
covering,  it  seems  better  to  have  them  open 
to  outside  air  and  room  unheated.  There 
are  certainly  fewer  cases  of  acute  catarrh 
among  those  who  adopt  the  open-air  plan 
than  where  warm  rooms  are  indulgea  in 
during  sleep;  and  less  liability,  less  sensitive- 
ness to  those  lurking,  sneezing  bronchial 
coughs  that  are  so  annoying  and  so  difficult 
to  cure. 


But  it  is  only  during  sleep  that  chambers 
should  be  cool.  While  dressing  or  prepar- 
ing for  bed  they  should  be  as  warm  as  the 
rest  of  the  house — that  is,  at  sixty-eight  de- 
grees. Thb  plunging  into  a  cold  bed  with 
skin  all  tense  and  protesting,  is  a  good  way 
to  insure  a  sleepless  night  to  anyone  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  is  a  relic  of  the 
unscientific  past  that  looked  upon  a  warm 
sleeping  room  as  a  piece  of  folly,  of  unmanly 
coddling. 

It  is  easy  to  shut  a  register  upon  opening 
windows,  and  to  open  it  again  in  the  morn- 
ing when  they  are  shut  down  to  let  the  room 
get  warm  enough  to  dress  comfortably. 
Then  a  little  nap  extra,  a  leisurely  toilette 
under  comfortable  circumstances,  and  one 
goes  down  to  coffee  with  a  sense  of  readiness 
to  meet  whatever  the  day  may  bring  forth. 

I  spoke  last  month  of  sleeping  between 
woollen  sheets  as  a  grand  protective  against 
sudden  rheumatisms,  which  are  always  lying 
in  wait  in  cold,  clammy  linen  or  cotton  ones. 
Since  that  time  inquiries  have  been  made 
about  woollen  night-gowns,  and  I  find  that 
they  are  on  sale  at  some  furnishing  shops, 
and  that  several  gentlemen  of  my  acquaint- 
ance are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  them  from 
November  to  June.  They  speak  enthusiastic- 
ally in  their  favor,  and  with  such  evidence, 
added  to  its  theoretical  correctness,  I  have 
pleasure  in  recommending  their  use. 

No  person  should  run  about  sleeping  rooms 
or  into  halls  from  bed  in  bare  feet.  Air  cur- 
rents are  constantly  in  motion  near  the  floor, 
and  circulation  is  more  easily  retarded  In  feet 
and  legs  than  near  the  heart.  It  is  therefore 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  warm  pair  of  slippers 
always  close  to  the  bed,  that  may  be  slipped 
on  quickly  before  one's  feet  touch  the  noor; 
made  loose  enough  to  be  kicked  off  when 
climbing  into  bed  again.  For  one  who  is 
liable  to  be  called  up  frequently,  as  m  cases 
of  illness,  this  slipper-hint  will  prove  valu- 
able if  followed. 

In  the  busy  life  of  cities  there  are  not 
many  matters  of  equal  importance  that  are 
so  generally  ignored  as  this  of  adjustment 
of  house-temperature.  If  paterfamilias  gets 
his  coffee  down  and  his  front  door  Siut 
behind  him  in  time  to  reach  his  desk  at  nine, 
it  is  about  all  he  can  do;  and  even  when 
full  of  thoughtful  and  earnest  care  for  be- 
loved ones  at  home,  it  rarely  enters  his  head 
to  inquire  about  such  a  matter  as  this.  It 
is  left  to  the  mother,  who  too  frequently 
does  not  appreciate  its  paramount  import- 
ance from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  thus 
it  drifts  along  to  those  immediately  inter- 
ested, the  children,  who  arrange  matters  as 
they  think  suits  them  best. 

One  of   my  friends,   whose  family  com- 

S rises  a  thoughtful  wife  and  two    bright 
aughters,    furnished  me  with  a  practical 
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illustration  of  the  above.  Discussing  some 
proposed  changes  in  rooms,  etc.,  he  said  to 
his  wife:  "  Well,  there  is  the  hall  bedroom; 
why  not  give  that  to  Nellie,  if  she  needs 
must  change?"  The  quiet  answer,  "No; 
that  will  not  do  at  all.  Nellie  has  never 
slept  in  a  cold  room  in  her  life, "  astonished 
the  father  considerably.  He  had  given  many 
an  hour  from  his  hard-worked  evenings  to 
her  books,  had  helped  her  across  more  than 
one  rocky  place  in  classics  or  in  figures,  had 
watched  with  loving  assiduity  her  mental 
development,  and  yet  had  never  thought  to 
care  for  her  physical  growth  at  all  I  That 
had  been  the  mother^s  care,  and  well  indeed 
was  it  for  the  child  that  the  parent  was  one  to 
whom  all  sorts  of  things  could  be  safely 
trusted,  excepting  only  questions  of  sanitary 
law,  which  were  unknown.  And  the  girl 
grew  up  with  a  sensitiveness  to  colds  and 
bronchial  catarrh,  which  ai*e  aggravated  by 
small  exposures,  against  which  she  might 
have  been  proof  had  she  slept  in  cool,  well- 
ventilated  rooms. 

From  house  to  school-room  is  not  a  far 
cry.  In  these  handsome  buildings  of  four 
and  ^ve  stories  our  children  find  their  other 
homes,  and  receive  the  training  that  makes 
them  more  or  less  worthy  to  fill  our  vacated 
places.  From  five  to  six  hours  daily  they 
are  collected  and  confined  in  a  room  that  is 
not  often  healthful,  in  spite  of  endeavors. 
As  I  have  said,  this  problem  of  heating  and 
ventilating  school-rooms  is  still  unsolved. 

There  is  often  a  difference  of  six  or  eight 
degrees  between  different  portions  of  the 
same  apartment,  and  consequently,  wander- 
ing currents  of  air  cruise  about  unprotected 
legs,  until  a  heavy  cold  results. 

There  is  nothing  more  diflftcult  to  advise 
upon.  School-boards,  parents  and  people 
are  alike  interested  in  having  public  schools 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible ;  and  no  expense 
is  incurred  more  willingly  by  city  govern- 
ments than  to  improve  our  school  buildings. 
In  the  very  latest  structures,  where  ingenuity 
and  experience  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
have  best  results,  the  same  old  trouble  of  un- 
equal heating  is  found,  and  one  can  scarcely 
ever  visit  any  of  them  in  cold  weather 
without  hearing  quite  a  chorus  of  barks  and 
hoarse  voices. 

Unless  children  are  rendered  proof  against 
cold  by  air-baths,  unless  house  temperatures 
are  kept  low  and  even,  they  will  continue  to 
suffer;  at  least  until  that  millennial  period 
arrives  when  the  problem  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating rooms  in  this  climate  shall  have  been 
solved. 

But  much  can  be  done  in  a  preventive  way 
by  proper  underclothing  for  girls.  With 
many,  I  find  much  diflSculty  in  keeping  them 
properly  clad.  A  boy  will  gladly  put  on 
woolen  underwear  and  be  comfortable,  while 


his  sister,  whose  skirts  act  as  funnels  to  con- 
centrate cold  currents  upon  most  vital  parts, 
scorns  them. 

**I  wear  flannels?  No,  indeed  I  They 
are  too  clumsy,  and  make  me  90  imcomfort- 
able !  Besides,  I  am  always  warm  enough, 
mamma,  and  none  of  the  girls  wear  them, 
either. " 

So  she  goes  in  summer  undergear,  and  has 
bronchial  colds  all  winter  long. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  spent  two  hours  vis- 
iting a  primary  school,  where  in  four  rooms 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils.  It 
was  a  warm  day  for  the  time  of  year,  but 
these  little  ones  were  sent  out  to  recess  at 
twelve  o^clock,  and  many  of  them  found  it  too 
chilly  to  play  with  vigor  enough  to  keep 
warm.  They  sat  in  sunny  places  and  hud- 
dled together  during  the  outing,  coming  in 
so  cold  that  lessons  were  not  very  valuable 
for  the  next  half-hour.  Perhaps  some  of 
those  colds  that  are  charged  to  oad  heating 
really  belong  to  these  injurious  recesses. 
Who  knows? 

Colder  weather  demands  warmer  food. 
Recent  experiments  have  given  relative  heat- 
making  values  of  what  we  eat,  and  with 
great  accuracy,  and  tables  are  accessible 
which  lay  down  so  much  meat  of  such  a 
kind,  and  all  the  daily  routine,  in  type  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  But  it  is  a  peculiar- 
ity of  our  countrymen  that  all  such  statistics 
are  passed  over  without  notice,  or  with  some 
observation  on  the  dryness  of  the  topic, 
while  the  average  man  really  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  his  changeful  needs. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  custom  and  appetite 
together  govern  articles  of  table  supply  for 
varying  seasons,  and  these,  with  weather 
signs  upon  every  market  stall,  tell  loudly 
enough  the  story  of  conventional  diet.  And 
this  is  usually  suflftcient  to  guide ;  for  those 
who  in  New  York  eat  strawberries  in  De- 
cember or  peaches  in  March,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  exercising  any  general  influence. 

We  need  more  carbon.  These  human 
furnaces,  whose  fuel  is  food  and  whose 
mechanism  is  largely  beyond  our  ken,  must 
have,  besides  carbon  enough  to  supply  heat- 
energy,  a  variety  of  other  material  to  sup- 
port waste,  over-expenditure  and  steady 
demand.  In  summer,  with  skin  working  ' 
freely  beneath  light  and  pervious  covering, 
with  excretory  organs  at  their  best  by  reason 
of  surface  aid,  a  great  variety  of  light  vege- 
table and  fruit  food  is  essential  to  supply 
rapid  fluid  waste  then  going  on. 

But  when  winter  closes  exit  for  sensible 
perspiration,  and  thirst  no  longer  demands 
supply  of  liquids ;  when  contraction  of  sur- 
face capillaries  sends  blood  faster  thi-ough 
the  heart  and  incites  that  sensitive  organ  to 
increased  labor ;  when  cold  throws  in  upon 
liver,  lungs  and  kidneys  nearly  double  work 
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and  demands  a  greater  supply  of  carbonized 
food,  then  diet  must  be  changed  and  meat 
play  a  larger  part  in  supporting  the  process. 

More  carbon  is  contained  in  fat  than  else- 
where among  our  foods ;  therefore,  fat  meat 
should  be  eaten.  There  are  many  whose 
stomachs  are  so  sensitive  that  they  cannot 
do  this,  and  they  should  be  provided  for 
in  another  way.  If  meat  is  repugnant,  good 
sweet  cream  rarely  is,  and  this  may  be  eaten 
in  so  many  agreeable  forms  that  there  is 
small  danger  of  clog. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  pint  of  cream  is 
equal  to  three  pounds  of  beef,  for  heat  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  eaually  efficient  when  frozen, 
if  one  must  needs  take  it  in  that  most  un- 
healthful  of  ways.  A  pint  of  cream  per 
diem,  then,  is  quite  enough  for  coldest 
weather,  and  it  is  surprising,  until  one  tries 
it,  how  few  great  spoonfuls  it  takes  to  con- 
sume that  amount. 

An  article  that  I  hear  railed  at  loudly  in 
many  (juarters,  and  which  I  propose  to  de- 
fend, is  the  time-honored,  savory,  home- 
made sausage.  Much  experience  has  led  me 
to  consider  it  among  the  most  easily  digested 
of  foods,  as  it  is  among  the  most  generally 
l)alatable  in  winter  time. 

**  Everything  I  eat  in  the  morning  disa- 
grees with  me,  doctor,"  remarked  a  patient 
a  few  days  ago.  * '  It  has  come  to  a  ])oint  at 
last  when,  if  I  take  any  solid  food  before 
noon,  it  becomes  a  source  of  heavy  discom- 
fort.'' **Have  you  ever  tried  home-made 
sausage  ?''  **No;  why  I  never  could  digest 
that,  doctor;  it  is  too  greasy.**  **  Well,  per- 
haps so,"  was  my  answer,  **but,  as  some 
really  good  results  have  shown  up  lately 
from  its  use,  I  would  like  you  to  try  it." 
And,  sure  enough,  the  highly  seasoned  fatty 
food  was  quietly  digested  and  proved  just 
the  required  morning  meal.  It  is  worth  try- 
ing in  every  case  of  forenoon  dyspepsia 
when  ordinary  diet  fails. 

There  is  a  theorv  in  some  countries  that  it 


is  wrong  to  eat  uncooked  fniit  except  in 
summer.  Although  it  is  not  yet  proved  that 
malaria  (chills  and  fever)  originated  in  un- 
seasonable eating  of  raw  fruits,  there  is  a  lot 
of  evidence  piling  up  in  that  direction.  Our 
Northern  States  are  so  besieged  with  this 
uncomfortable  disease  at  present,  and  qui- 
nine is  so  unsafe  a  drug  tor  a  steady  diet, 
that  doctors  are  taking  every  reasonable  pre- 
ventive measure  in  addition  to  obvious  sani- 
tary ones.  Wherefore,  I  counsel  readers  of 
the  Calendar  to  try  abstinence  from  uncooked 
fruits  if  they  suffer  from  this  complaint,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  reports  from  any 
upon  the  subject.  In  my  own  practice  such 
fruits  are  strictly  tabooed. 

As  this  Calendar  is  written  for  dwellers  in 
country  as  in  town,  in  houses  of  two  stories 
as  of  hve  or  ten,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
caution  against  ground-floor  bed-chambers. 
Roman  peasants  m  the  older  days  before  the 
Maremma  and  Ostian  road  had  been  drained, 
felt  quite  safe  from  these  awful  fevers  whose 
poison  flies  by  night,  if  they  could  manage  to 
sleep  six  feet  above  the  earth.  In  all  such 
countries  it  is  an  accepted  belief  that  miasm 
lies  low,  and  every  one  who  has  watched 
sunrise  over  a  Waba.sh  or  Ohio  bottom,  and 
marked  the  low-lying  yellow  bank  of  fog 
that  clings  close  to  the  earth,  will  readily 
believe  it. 

Upper  rooms  are  warmer,  drier  and  every 
way  l)etter  to  sleep  in.  Air  currents  form 
first  upon  the  surface  of  earth,  taking  there- 
from heat  and  moisture,  and  condensing  the 
latter  in  dew  upon  every  accessible  point. 
All  this  mixture  may  be  avoided  to  a 
great  degree  by  sleeping  upstairs,  where 
windows  may  be  kept  ever  open  to  pure  air 
of  upper  levels,  and  much  danger  of  poison- 
ing by  subtle  bacillus  or  bold  microbe  be 
avoided.  In  cities,  such  warning  is  rarely 
needed,  though  sleeping-rooms  would  often 
be  improved  if  reached  by  an  elevator,  so 
high  a  climb  is  needed  to_get  to  them. 

William  F,  EutMnmm,  M.D, 


HOUSEHOLD  ART. 


Noma  Deooratlon  i  Seoond  Paper. 
THE   FIRE-PLACE   AND   MANTEL-PIECE. 

The  fire-place,  the  hearth,  and  the  seat 
beside  it  struck  the  key-note  of  old-fashioned 
hospitality.  The  furnace  displaced  it,  sub- 
stituting an  iron  grating,  which  breaks  up 
wall  spaces,  and  is  always  a  troublesome  fac- 
tor in  the  arrangement  of  furniture,  while  it 
gives  us  the  bars  of  a  cell  in  place  of  the  il- 
lumination, the  expressive  glow,  the  hygienic 
virtue  of  the  open  fire.  Modern  decorative 
art  recognized  at  once  the  value  of  the  fire- 
place, both  for  use  and  ornament,  and  added 


to  it  the  cabinet  mantel-piece,  which  renders 
it  not  only  the  most  striking,  but  the  most 
ornamental  object  in  a  moSern  room.  We 
all  remember  the  marble  mantel-pieces  of  a 
few  years  since — deadly  cold,  where  should 
be  warmth  and  light,  and  often  hideous  de- 
formity in  design  where  should  have  been 
beauty. 

In  the  modem  country-house  and  the 
newly  built  city  apartment,  the  matter  of 
artistic  fire-place  setting,  with  ornamental 
chimney  breast  and  superstructure,  is  usually 
so  well  considered  and  met  by  the  architect 
that  there  is  little  left  to  be  done  by  the 
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home-keeper,    save  the  tasteful  disposition 
and  grouping  of  decorative  and  useful  pieces 
of  bronze  or  china.     The  opening  for  the  low 
grate,  or  andirons,  is,  in  most  cases,  lined 
with  metal,  or  there  is  an  old-fashioned  brick 
work,  above  which  is  placed  the  mantel-shelf 
of  cherry  or  antique  oak.    In  some  instances 
a  border  of  tiles  in  brass  casing  fills  the  space 
beneath  the  mantel,  with  an  outer 
support  of  carved  pilasters  or  pan- 
eling. Above  the  shelf  and  resting 
upon  it,  one  often  sees  a  long  nar- 
row mirror  divided  by  wooden  .'' 
strips  into  three  sections,  of  which 
the  centre  is  the  widest.  A  straight 
narrow  shelf  above  the  mirror,  with 
turned  supports  and  a  finish  of 
spindle-work,  affords  a  place  for 
the  arrangement  and  display  of 
the  usual  plaques  and  bric-jl-brac. 
These  regulation  chimney-pieces, 
though  beyond  the  home-worker 
in  their  entirety,  are  valuable  as 
studies  and  serve  as  a  foundation 
from  which  simpler  combinations 
are  made  and  aaapted.    A  clever 
woman  is  inspired  when  she  meets 
a  design  suited  to  her  require- 
ments, and  always  feels  that  she 
can  arrange  **  something,"  which, 
if  not  the  same,  will  produce  the 
same  effect.    This  is  a  strong  and 
proper  spirit,  but  there  is  so  much 
slip-shoa,  make-believe  work  done 
in  the  world  that  one  must  beware 
of  these  fascinating  *  *  effects. "    It 
is  not  a  ^ood  principle  to  graft  into 
one*s  life,  and  if  carried  too  far 
will  inevitably  destroy  the  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  true  and  honest 
in   art  and  other  things,  to  say 
nothing  of   the  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  habit  that  is  apt  to 
be  developed.    While  one  utilizes 
simple  materials,  and  turns  one's 
own  skill  and  industry  to  account, 
it  is  best  to  do  it  in  honest  ways, 
and  not  make  attempts  which  examination 
will  show  to  be  mere  pretence. 

The  treatment  of  the  fireplace  and  mantel- 
piece naturally  depends  upon  its  position 
and  the  character  of  the  dwelling.  As  a 
parlor  or  drawing-room  centre  in  an  elegant 
house,  it  is  susceptible  of  graceful  and  some- 
what showy  arrangement ;  while  as  a  feature 
of  library  or  dining-room,  whose  furniture  is 
leather-covered,  whose  colors  are  dark,  the 
design  may  be  rich  or  curiously  antique,  but 
must  be  sober.  A  **  living"  room  differs 
from  all  of  these.  The  sitting-rcjm  hearth 
is  the  gathering-place  where  love  and  com- 
fort reign.  The  library  is  given  to  thought- 
fulness  and  repose.  The  niddy  flare  of  the 
evening  log,  the  harmonious  and  quiet  ar- 


rangement of  the  overhanging  shelf  or  pict- 
ures, should  therefore  invite  to  contempla- 
tion, that  when  the  unconscious  gaze  is  lift- 
ed, there  shall  be  nothing  found  to  tease  or 
fret  the  eye.  It  is  by  this  careful  study  of 
place,  of  use  and  adaptation,  that  a  woman 
shows  her  tact,  and  gains  an  education  and 
perception  that  in  time  become  second  nat- 


ure. It  is  one  thing  to  tack  a  few  flimsy 
draperies,  fans  and  plaques — eye-traps  and 
dust-catchers  as  they  are — upon  the  wall, 
and  quite  another  so  to  consider  the  purpose 
of  each  apartment  that  the  living  rooms 
shall  show  nothing  useless  and  care-making, 
but  instead  a  provision  in  each  place  of  that 
which  contributes  to  cleanliness,  complete- 
ness and  comfort.  The  woman  who  consci- 
entiously goes  to  work  on  this  plan  will  not 
miss  her  object.  She  has  a  practical  head 
and  an  artist  soul,  and,  with  the  now  widely 
developed  resources,  will  never  rest  until  she 
has  found  a  **  spirit  of  beauty  that  conse- 
crates. " 

The  question  with  which  we  are  to  deal  is 
this:  *'What  can  be  done  with  a  common^ 
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insignificant  wooden  chimney-piece,  or  an 
out-of-date  marble  mantel? " 

This  is  the  problem  that  presents  itself  for 
solution  to  many  women  who  must  depend 
upon  their  own  taste  and  ingenuity  to  change 
these  abominations  into  something  modem 
and  artistic. 

The  pine-board  encasement  is  easy  enough 
to  manage  and  manipulate ;  but  the  marble 
front,  with  its  cold,  rigid  outline,  its  gilded 
grooving,  its  bits  of  blue  and  white  tiling, 
this  seems  to  defy  treatment  and  to  reject 
any  suggestion  of  coziness  or  sociability  in 
its  neighborhood. 

If  the  marble  is  of  good  quality,  with 
handsome  carving,  it  is  of  course  the  ex- 
ponent and  representative  of  the  best  style 
of  a  former  period.  It  is  better  to  recognize 
this  and  make  no  attempt  at  any  decorative 
superstructure  that  would  be  antagonistic. 
The  ceiling  in  these  middle-aged  rooms  is 
apt  to  be  high,  and  the  wall-paper,  if  in  har- 
mony, a  lightground  with  arabesque  touched 
with  gold.  Tiiis  is  a  distinct  style  in  itself 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  Louis  XVI.  or  Marie  Antoinette 
style.  Mirrors  in  gilt  or  silver  frame,  or 
white  enamel  with  gilt  and  silver,  now  so 
fashionable ;  oil  or  water  color  pictures,  sim- 
ilarly framed  with  light  silk  or  Oriental  dra- 
pery festooned  gracefully  between,  would 
look  well  and  be  in  perfect  keeping  above 
the  mantel  in  such  a  room.  A  gift  and  crys- 
tal clock  or  candelabras,  an  Italian  vase  or 
Turkish  rose- jar  in  blue,  pink  or  orange  are 
suitable  and  effective  ornaments  on  white 
marble.  Black  marble  can  take  the  darker 
and  more  sombre  decoration  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish style  with  much  better  result. 

If  the  marble  is  of  inferior  quality,  with 
the  unmistakable  look  of  cheapness  in  its 
conventional  design  and  coarse  finish,  the 
simplest  and  most  efilcacious  way  out  of  the 
difi^ulty  is  to  paint  right  over  it.  This  cannot 
always  be  done,  however,  as  sometimes  one 
is  not  in  supreme  authority.  If  this  sugges- 
tion, which  is  based  upon  the  action  of  a 
Erominent  New  York  decorator,  seems  too 
eroic,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  coloring 
the  flat  piece  that  is  contiguous  to  the  grate 
or  edge  of  flreplace,  and  also  the  hearth. 
Paint  these  a  rich  brick  red.  A  mixture  of 
Indian  red  and  raw  sienna,  with  the  former 
predominant,  will  give  the  proper  color.  It 
should  be  a  warm  tint.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  painter  mix  the  color,  as  he  understands 
the  proportions  and  can  put  in  the  amount 
of  **dner"  needed,  a  most  important  con- 
sideration. The  design  given  in  the  illustra- 
tion for  side  supports  and  shelf  is  a  simple 
and  good  foundation  from  which  to  work. 
It  is  eaually  adapted  to  a  grate  or  open  fire- 

Slace  below,   to    small    shelves   with  sub- 
ivisions  or  flat  ornamentation  above.     The 


side  supports  are  of  two  pieces  of  white  or 
pine  wood  the  l^ei^t  of  the  mantel,  and  are 
the  same  width.  They  are  cut  as  indicated 
in  staircase  points  for  the  sake  of  ornament. 
The  strip  tnat  is  left  after  the  side-pieces 
have  been  cut  will  also  be  notched,  ana  they 
are  to  be  used  for  supports  in  the  superstruct- 
ure, as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  shelf 
or  mantelboard  is  about  nine  inches  wide, 
and  is  to  rest  on  the  side  supports.  It  should 
be  finished  along  the  edge  with  a  simple, 
wooden  molding.  This  is  sold  for  two  or 
three  cents  a  foot,  and  anv  carpenter  can 
tack  it  against  the  board  ana  fit  the  comers 
neatly. 

If  there  is  a  broad,  plain  surface  of  marble, 
wood,  or  brick  beneath  the  mantel  it  offers 
an  excellent  place  for  a  motto,  or  homely 
legend,  of  which  many  that  are  simple  and 
appropriate  may  be  found.  From  *'The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  we  get : 

**THB  WEE  BIT  INOLE 

AND  THE  CLEAN   HEARTH-8TANE." 

Again,  one  finds, 

**  OLD  WOOD   TO   BURN, 

OLD  FRIENDS  TO  LOVE." 

*'  THE  RUDDY  BLAZE 

AND  CRACKLING   LOOS.^' 

A  couplet  such  as  either  of  these,  in  bold, 
strong,  fantastic  lettering,  can  be  painted  on 
the  stone  or  bricks,  or  a  strip  of  artistes  can- 
vas may  be  tinted  and  form  the  background. 
The  strip  should  be  tacked  in  place  l^fore  it 
is  painted.  It  can,  of  course,  be  removed 
later,  should  one  wish  to  make  a  change. 

In  England,  and  also  on  the  Continent,  one 
frequently  finds  these  legends  interwoven  and 
enwreathed  on  frieze,  dado  and  tile  borders. 
It  is  a  happy  and  appropriate  feature  of  in- 
terior decoration.  Many  b  pleasant  train  of 
thought  has  been  started  by  their  inspiration, 
and  often  in  hours  of  solitude  they  seem  to 
speak  out  of  the  silence  as  the  voice  of  a 
friend  in  sympathy  and  encouragement.  The 
motto  in  the  illustration,  **  As  I  mused,  the 
fire  burned,"  is  particularly  adapted  to  a 
library. 

The  superstmcture  in  the  design  is  the  idea 
of  the  base  extended.  It  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  explains  itself.  There  are  three 
divisions,  or  compartments.  Separate  sup- 
ports are  needed  only  in  the  centre.  The  off 
pieces  of  the  base  may  be  shortened  and  used 
both  as  ornamental  uprights  and  front-rests. 
If  desired,  dividing  shelves  can  be  put  in  each 
division,  where  short  omaments  or  books  are 
to  stand.  If  there  is  a  clock  or  tall  bronzes, 
their  height  must  be  allowed  for  in  the  places 
they  are  to  occupy.  The  shelves  are  to  be  a 
matter  of  calculation  and  measurement,  and 
this  should  all  be  done  accurately  and  exactly 
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before  the  carpenter  is  summoned,  unless  the 
whole  matter  is  left  to  him.  There  are 
grooved  lines  or  **  beading  "  along  the  front, 
and  also  down  the  sides  of  the  encasement. 
These  relieve  the  plainness  of  the  surface  and 
make  a  nice  finish.  In  each  side  division 
an  oblong  tile  is  inserted,  though  a  sketch, 
a  banner,  or  an  artistic  calendar  can  be  sub- 
stituted. Beneath  the  middle  compartment, 
resting  on  the  mantel  board,  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned mirror.  It  is  no  part  of  the  structure, 
but  is  secured  by  a  hook  behind.  Tiles  might 
be  used  here  also,  but  almost  every  one  has 
a  small  mirror  in  a  plush  or  wooden  frame, 
and  it  gives  a  brightness  that  is  cheerful. 

When  tiles  are  introduced,  the  wood  is  to 
be  cut  out,  leaving  an  opening  a  little  smaller 
than  the  tile.  There  must  he  also  a  groov- 
ing, in  which  the  tile  is  placed,  and  a  back 
fitted  over  the  opening  just  as  a  picture  is 
held  in  a  frame.  This  back  is  a  thin  piece 
of  smooth  wood.  Tiles  can  be  bought  in 
most  artistic,  conventional  or  fiower  designs, 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  twenty-five  dollars, 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Hand-painted  tiles 
are,  of  course,  quite  expensive.  Some  of 
the  printed  tiles  with  Shakespearean  sub- 
jects are  very  effective.  There  are  two  seta 
with  holly  and  mistletoe,  fruits  and  flowers, 
that  make  handsome  borders.  When  used 
continuously,  they  should  be  set  in  cement. 
One  need  not  be  afraid,  as  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  proper  materials,  and  these  can  al- 
ways be  obtained  from  plumber  or  carpenter. 
The  shelves  should  be  stained  or  painted  be- 
fore the  tiles  are  set.  There  may  be  a  flat 
wooden  background  to  the  whole  frame- 
work, in  case  the  wall  paper  is  not  of  good 
tone.  Any  dark  material  that  is  easily 
brushed — velveteen,  velvet-paper,  cartridge- 
paper,  lincrusta,  in  dark  red,  blue  or  copper 
tints — would  be  suitable  for  a  background, 
or  one  could  use  the  workman^s  denim  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  a  former  paper, 
as  the  cheapest  artistic  material.  In  the 
niches  are  placed  the  usual  odds  and  end^: 
bits  of  antique  family  plate,  the  Chinese 
bowl,  a  brass  candlestick,  a  Roman  lamp,  a 
few  books,  a  rare  etching — ^anything  that 
accords  with  the  life  that  is  lived  m  the 
room.  The  ornaments  in  a  parlor  are  of 
course  more  formal,  as  a  sense  of  intimacy 
is  not  accorded  to  the  '*  comer  and  goer." 

Against  the  side  supports  of  the  base, 
brass  holders  are  screwed  for  shovel,  tongs 
and  coal  claw.  Massive  andirons  of  bur- 
nished brass  and  a  low  fender  may  enclose 
the  broad  hearth,  strengthening  the  associa- 
tion with  ancestral  days.  This  would  com- 
plete the  picture ;  but  if  one  must  put  up  with 
a  commonplace  grate  instead,  the  deep  red 
coals  can  send  therefrom  a  warmth  so  friendly 
and  cheering,  that  soon  no  lack  is  felt. 

When  the  ceiling  is  low,  a  flat  decoration 


above  the  mantel  is  more  effective  than 
shelves,  which  have  a  tendency  to  take  from 
the  height.  A  strip  of  material  with  smooth 
finish,  such  as  Roman  satin,  sateen,  or  silk- 
faced  damask  in  background  tints,  can  be 
fastened  against  the  wall  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  and  finished  by  a  nanx>w 
wooden  shelf,  or  a  flat  band  of  molding 
properly  stained.  Against  the  background 
may  be  secured  a  pair  of  gilt  sconces,  pict- 
ures, bric-i-brac  of  any  variety.  On  the 
shelf  or  above  the  molding  there  should  be 
a  few  effective  placjues,  no  matter  how  coarse, 
provided  the  colonng  is  good. 

Drapery  and  **fussiness"  over  a  mantel 
are  absolutely  out  of  keeping  where  there  is 
an  open  fire,  as  they  soon  get  a  look  of  gray- 
ness  and  shabbiness  from  the  accumulation 
of  dust.  One  can  use  her  own  discretion 
with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  arranging  fes- 
toons of  silk  and  plush  over  a  fireplace  where 
the  fire  is  not  lighted.  The  old-fashioned 
lambrequin  with  set  loops,  embroidery, 
fringe- work  and  hanging  valance  at  either 
side,  is  rarely  seen  now,  especially  where 
there  is  any  claim  to  artistic  culture.  There 
is  often  a  drapery  of  copper,  gold  or  Oriental 
stuffs  adjusted  along  the  mantel  board,  and 
an  arrangement  of  fans,  hangings,  etc., 
above,  according  to  individual  taste;  but, 
save  in  a  studio,  where  dust  is  said  to  be 
*  *  the  bloom  of  time, "  these  should  not  be  per- 
manent, but  so  lightly  secured  that  they  may 
be  taken  down  and  shaken  in  the  routine 
of  semi-monthly  or  more  infrequent  cleaning. 

The  question  of  health,  particularly  in  cit- 
ies, where  life  is  pressed  and  crowded,  has 
become  vital,  and,  as  acknowledged,  it  rests 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  purity  and  fresh- 
ness of  details.  This  falls  into  woman's 
hands,  and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  remembrance  of  this  in  the  decora- 
tion and  artistic  appointments^  which  must 
be  in  accordance  not  only  with  beauty, 
but  also  with  an  eye  to  cleanliness,  light  and 
air.  One  stands  aghast  at  the  sense  of  suffo- 
cation and  closeness  that  is  sometimes  met 
in  entering  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  city,  and 
often  even  in  the  country.  The  mother  or 
wife  must  look  to  this ;  no  servant  will  at- 
tend to  it. 

It  is  important  also  that  women  should 
learn  that  there  are  other  materials  at 
their  service  in  home  decoration  besides 
worsted  stuffs,  and  other  tools  that  they 
may  command  besides  needles,  thread,  pins, 
and  a  paper  of  tacks.  Wood,  porcelains, 
tiles,  paint,  varnish  are  no  more  expen- 
sive, but  much  cleaner  and  more  dur- 
able in  certain  positions.  Few  women,  it  is 
true,  can  handle  plane  or  chisel,  or  guide 
the  saw  straight  through  a  strip  of  wood, 
but  if  they  will,  they  can  plan  and  work  into 
shape  a  simple  design  wita  calculations  and 
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measurements  exact  and  true,  and  can  have 
all  in  such  readiness  that  the  carpenter's  way 
is  smooth.  It  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of 
his  time,  usually  from  thirty  to  forty  cents 
an  hour,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
neat,  substantial  and  permanent  character  of 
the  work. 

In  close  connection  with  the  hearth  centre 
and  chimney  corner  is  the  fire  screen  and  the 
low  settle.  A  short  wooden  bench  with  a 
broad  seat  and  back  strip,  made  of  soft  pine 
and  stained,  with  a  flat  cushion  on  the  seat 
and  a  soft,  square  one  for  the  back  rest,  will 
be  found  a  very  convenient  and  comfortable 
piece  of  furniture  placed  across  one  angle  of 
the  hearth.  An  ordinary  kitchen  bench, 
such  as  is  sold  in  the  shops,  can  be  stained 
and  fitted  with  cushions,  as  suggested.  It 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  If  a  shelf 
is  put  in  below  the  seat,  one  has  a  convenient 
stow-away  for  magazines  and  periodicals. 

For  the  fire-screen,  a  small  clothes-frame 
can  be  adapted.  They  are  to  be  had  in  the 
shops  just  the  right  height,  about  three  feet. 
They  have,  usually,  round  standards  held  to- 
gether with  strips  of  colored  tape.  If  a  flat 
framework  is  preferred,  the  carpenter  can 
easily  make  it,  and  use  brass  hinges  instead 
of  straps ;  the  latter  in  any  case  should  be  of 
ribbon  or  some  kind  of  ornamental  galloon 
or  furniture  binding.     The  first  thing  to  do 


is  to  paint  and  varnish  the  framework,  or 
stain  it.  Each  division  of  the  frame  has  two 
panels,  with  a  crosspiece  between.  Arab- 
esque, India  or  Verona  silk  laid  in  side  plaits 
or  plainly  stretched  may  be  fastened  against 
the  wood  w^ith  a  narrow  silk  braid  and  gilt 
tacks ;  or  there  may  be  made  a  full  curtain 
with  tiny  gilt  rings  sewed  along  the  edge  of 
upper  hem,  and  short  silk  tassels  across  the 
bottom.  This  curtain  slips  over  a  piece  of 
ribbon,  and  is  a  pretty  arrangement,  as  it 
can  be  half  drawn  and  show  the  fire  if  de- 
sired. The  sections  can  be  treated  separ- 
ately, with  a  half  curtain  below  and  an  em- 
broidered panel  above.  The  latter  would 
require  a  silk  backing.  Small  gilt  hooks 
screwed  here  and  there  will  be  found  con- 
venient, as  the  knitting  bag,  a  tiny  duster,  or 
small  hearth  brush  will  not  be  too  heavy  to 
be  hung  on  the  screen. 

Where  there  is  a  wood  fire,  a  holder  for 
extra  logs  can  be  easily  made,  after  the 
model  of  the  farmyard  **  saw  buck."  Cross 
the  sidepieces  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  to 
leave  a  wide  opening  above.  Again  the 
cherry  or  oak  stain  must  be  used,  after  the 
frame  is  planed,  smoothed  and  sand-papered. 
Brass  knobs  can  be  bought,  and  screwed  on 
the  four  upper  corners,  but  they  are  not 
necessary,  and  are  apt  to  get  broken  off  or 
bent.  Jenny  June. 
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*  O  young  and  old. 
Rich  or  poor, 
King  or  peasant, 
I       There  never  was 
I        A  (Christmas  like 
U  The  Christmas  present. 

I  Although  this  may  be  true,  from  the  present  we 

are  ^lad  to  look  back  through  dusty  archives,  whose 
pages  send  forth  the  unmistakable  odor  of  hoary  knowledge, 
recognized  by  all ;  and,  turning  over  the  large  yellow  leaves 
in  an  ancient  catalogue  of  Church  Festivals  for  354  A.  D., 
to  read,  in  quaint  and  curious  script,  the  first  mention  of 
December  25th  as  Christmas  day. 

All  the  world  seemed  waiting  for  this  appointed  time  in 

which  to  celebrate  the  birth-hour  of  the  human  and  divine 

Christ-child.     In  a  brief  six  years  we  read  of  multitudes 

/  J95^5^^'-^ifK^^=4~^"'^     thronging  the  churches  of  Rome  to  witness  its  ceremonies. 

[ji  Vjif^j^^ff^  ^'^-^ — ^     Fourteen  years  more  passed,  and  then  Antioch  joined  in  the 

\  \  J^  ^TP^  '^'^ — ^  ^^^y  revels,  while  but  fifty  years  sufficed  to  unite  all  Christ- 

— ^^      >'     JT  /  endom  in  hymns  and  carols  of  gladness  on  this  festival  of 

the  day  when  '*  to  us  a  Child  was  born." 

Probably  a  desire  to  establish  among  the  children  of  the 

Church  a  joyous  season  that  might  supersede  the  forbidden 

rites  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  suggested  the  date,  since  the 

Feast  of  Saturn  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of  December. 

"^  For  this  reason,  also,  many  of  the  harmless  and  attractive 

features  of  the  heathen  observance  were  incorporated  in  the  Christian  rejoicings,  while 

the  grosser  portions  were  eliminated. 
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Strange,  is  it  not,  that  of  the  most  impor- 
tant date  in  all  history  the  only  fact  that 
seems  proved  with  comparative  certainty  is 
that  Christ  was  probably  not  ham  upon  **  the 
day  we  celebrate  "  ? 

But,  nevertheless,  ever  since  the  fifth  cent- 
ury, December  25th  has  been  our  Christ- 
day.  And  from  Roman  Saturnalia,  from 
Druids  of  Briton,  from  mystical  German 
legends  and  homely  English  customs,  we 
have  drawn  the  charms  and  graces  and  fan- 
tastical devices  with  which  we  clothe  our 
tenderest  thoughts  and  holiest  reverence  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  into 
human  life. 

From  Scandinavians,  who  in  winter  built 
immense  fires  on  the  hill-tops  in  honor  of 
the  sun's  return,  we  borrowed  the  jrule  log. 
And  it  became  an  English  custom  to  pre- 
serve a  bit  of  one  year's  jrulo  log  to  light  the 
fire  on  the  great  hearth  at  me  foUowing 
Christmas-tide,  in  token  of  warmth  and 
plenty  to  abide  in  the  household  throughout 
the  year.  When  the  log  was  ready  to  be 
brought  in,  the  youngest  child  of  the  family 
was  seated  upon  it,  and  all  the  rest  assem- 
bled to  witness  its  entrance,  drawn  by  the 
merry  retainers,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
lighting. 

The  passing  of  the  **  wassail  cup" — a 
bowl  of  spiced  ale — was  something  sdways 
expected,  and  he  was  a  niggard,  indeed,  who 
would  not  take  a  hearty  '*sup"  from  the 
huge  common  vessel  and  leave  a  douceur  in 
the  hand  of  the  maiden  who  brought  it,  and 
often  enough  another  sweet  memento  on  her 
not  unwilling  lips. 

The  wassuling  of  the  orchard  trees  (a 
Devonshire  custom), 

TbaX  they  maj  beare 
Full  many  a  plum, 
Full  many  a  peare, 

is  sometimes  wrongly  quoted  as  a  Christmas 
observance,  but  it  was  upon  **  Twelfth 
night" — in  January — that  the  trees  were 
'^rnade  drunken  with  the  dregs  of  a  good 
sop." 

There  are  portions  of  (Germany,  Ireland, 
and  even  England,  where  Christmas  eve  is 
considered  an  uncanny  time,  when  supersti- 
tion throbs  in  every  fresh  sigh  of  the  wind 
about  the  tree-tops,  and  cries  out  from  the 
sinister  rattle  of  sleet  or  the  creak  of  a  loos- 
ened shutter. 

In  some  of  these  re^ons  mystic  spells  are 
wrought  with  serious  intent,  or  wanton  sport 
and  merriment,  to  gather  the  portents  of  the 
hour  for  revealing  the  future.  Many  an  awe- 


stricken  group  has  waited  in  the  chill  night 
air,  even  in  our  own  New  England,  to  sefr 
the  cattle  fall  upon  their  knees  in  adoration 
at  twelve  o'clock — the  hour  when  the  Christ 
**  was  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes." 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  Cornish  man  told  of  seeing  at  midnight  on 
a  Christmas  eve  two  oxen,  whom  he  was 
watching  in  their  stalls,  kneel  down  upon 
the  ground  **with  cruel  moans  like  Chris- 
tian creatures."  Why  the  others  (for  there 
were  more  in  that  bam)  did  not  follow  their 
fellows'  good  example,  the  chronicle  fails  ta 
state. 

Another  English  superstition  is  that  the 
bees  sing  in  their  hives  between  the  24th 
and  25tn  of  December,  while  mysterious- 
bells  can  be  heard  echoing  underground. 
And  the  English  miners  tell  us  that  high 
mass  is  performed  in  the  richest  chambei*s  of 
the  mines  by  strange  and  eerie  creatures, 
accompanied  by  chants  of  invisible  choris- 
ters, while  candles  such  as  no  English  chand- 
lery ever  molded  illuminate  the  cavern 
aisles,  and  the  altar  is  decked  in  vestments, 
woven  by  no  earthly  loom. 

From  the  Druids  come  our  Christmas 
decorations  of  evergreen  garlands  and  the 
mistletoe.  The  latter  was  sacred  to  them, 
particularly  that  which  grew  upon  an  oak 
tree.  It  was  considered  medicinal  and  espe- 
cially believed,  until  a  late  day,  to  be  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  epilepsy. 

With  great  pomp,  at  the  winter  solstice,, 
the  priests  and  people  surrounded  the  oak 
upon  which  the  sacred  vine  grew,  and  the 
chief  priest  in  his  white  robes  ascended  inta 
the  branches  to  cut  down  the  twisted  stema 
and  waxen  berries  of  the  mystic  plant,  with 
a  golden  knife.  There  must  have  been  steel 
in  the  yellow  blade,  however,  for  the  mistle- 
toe bough  is  tough.  Then  followed  the  slay- 
ing of  **two  snow-white  bullocks,"  as  one 
chronicle  has  it,  while  another  saith  just  as 
positively,  *  *  two  milk-white  heifers. "  Then 
m  both  accounts  are  given  ghastly  details  of 
human  sacrifice. 

But  this  is  past,  and  to-day  the  mistletoe 
remains  to  us  a  joyous  harbin^r  of  merri- 
ment and  harmless  cheer;  of  innocent  and 
bright  hilarity  as  ** sonsy  Jean"  or  **rare, 
pale  Margaret "  is  caught  and  forfeit  paya 
**  under  the  mistletoe  bough. " 

It  maketh  spring  in  winter— 

Our  merry  Christmas  Day; 
May  it  chase  frost  and  snow 

Fbx'^Ter  fair  away. 

TrOar  OU. 
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ANNIBAL  ?md  mt-    -^. 

wt-fit  tx>  Npw  York 

on  OUT  bridiil  toor. 

arid  a  vt^ry  interest  in*  tirDe  we 

]i?nl.     T  f'^mM  (ft  iH'Lrin  ter  ti-l! 

all  the  strange  sights  ^'e  se©, 
nor  the  experiences  we  underwent.  Why,  if 
we  'd  a-stayed  till  this  time,  I  haint  a  doubt 
but  what  we  could  a  kep'  on  goin*  and  ex- 
periencing and  seeing  and  something  new 
every  day  I  There  do  n't  seem  ter  be  no  eend 
to  nothin*  in  New  York,  exceptin'  the  money. 
Hannibal  said  how  he  calkerlated  he  spent 
more  money  there  in  one  week's  time  than  he 
would  in  a  hull  year  to  home  in  Punkinville. 
**But  then,"  said  he,  **  I  do  n't  care;  'taint 
every  day  we  go  on  a  bridal  toor." 

We  went  to  some  few  places  that  we 
wouldn't  hardly  thought  we  would.  But 
folks  dew  things  when  they're  on  a  toor 
that  they  would  n't  no  other  time,  I  guess. 
We  did,  anyway.  For  instance,  we  went  to 
the  theater — yes,  we  went,  and  I  aint  sorry 
for 't  nor  'shamed  to  own  it.  I  'm  free  ter 
confess  that  I  think  I  've  committed  more 
sin  and  got  more  evil  'fore  now  to  a  sewin' 
circle,  than  what  I  did  that  night  to  the  the- 
ater. We  was  told  afterwards  that  the  play 
we  see  was  a  French  play,  and  considered  by 
some  immoral,  and  I  was  thankful  I  did  n't 
know  it  'fore  I  went,  for  then  I  should  a 
been  lookin'  for  somethin'  bad,  and  so  prob- 
ably found  it.  ''^Hmiy  ^toarhy  moUy  pontSj^^ 
you  know,  which  is  French,  and  means  if  a 
person  is  always  lookin'  out  for  evil,  he  '11 
be  pretty  sure  to  find  it  wherever  he  goes, 
no  matter  if  it 's  to  a  prayer-meetin'. 

What  put  it  into  our  heads  ter  go  to  the 
theater  in  the  fust  place,  was  a  pictur'  we  see 
in  a  store  winder.  It  was  right  near  the  ho- 
tel where  we  boarded,  and  we  'd  passed  it  a 
good  many  times  without  noticin'  it  particu- 
lar, till  one  day  as  we  was  goin'  along,  all  of 
a  suddin  it  seemed  ter  'tract  our  'tention, 
and  we  stopped  ter  look  at  it  more  careful. 
It  was  the  pictur'  of  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
dressed  up  very  peculiar.  I  had  n't  never 
seen  anything  like  it  to  home  in  the  Holler 
nor  in  Punkinville.  She  had  on  a  white 
gown  with  a  terrible  long  trail  tew  it — wall, 
I  sh'd  say  that  without  stretchin'  it  a  mite  it 
would  reach  clear  from  the  top  ter  the  bot- 
tom of  our  front  stairs,  and  it  had  n't  no 
waist  ter  speak  on,  only  a  great  bokay  as  big 
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m  a  wash-diiiih,  piDned  on  in  front*  and  not 
thi^  9v^\^  of  n  sli.'MVf* — n'"'Oi!n'j  not  f'Vpn  !\ 
linen  cuS  t  But  she  waa  awful  handsome,  or 
would  a'  been  if  she  'd  been  dressed  like  oUier 
folks. 

**Aint  she  pretty?"  says  I  ter  Hannibal. 
** Le  's  go  and  see  her  act;  come." 

I  expected  nothin'  but  what  Hannibal 
would  oe  all  took  a-backwards,  but  he 
wa'n't.  (You  see,  he  'd  been  thinkin'  on  't 
himself  afore  I  spoke.)  So  he  only  looked 
kinder  sheepish,  and  says  he:  '^What  do 
you  s'pose  the  folks  ter  home  would  say  if 
we  should  go?  Turn  us  out  o'  the  meetin'- 
house,  fur 's  I  know. " 

**  Fudge  I"  says  I;  **  as  if  we  aint  old 
enough  ter  judge  for  ourselves  and  go  where 
we  're  a  mint'  ter !  Besides,  we  aint  obleeged 
ter  tell." 

I  looked  up  inter  Hannibal's  face  as  coax- 
in'  as  I  knew  how,  and  I  see  he  was  yieldin' 
a'ready.  It  aint  very  hard  to  lead  a  man 
when  he 's  headed  the  way  you  want  him  to 

go,  is  it?  A  good  deal  depends  on  how  he  's 
eaded,  I  find. 

Hannibal  made  quite  a  show  o'  hangin'  off, 
but  bimeby  he  says:  **0h,  wall,  I  guess  we 
shall  haf  ter  go,  if  you  're  set  on  't.  I  'm 
willin'  to  indulge  ye,  reasonable,  Ruth  Ann, 
and,  as  I  've  said  afore,  we  do  n't  go  on  a 
bridal  toor  every  day." 

He  looked  so  beneverlent  and  self-sacrifi- 
sin'  that  I  'most  wanted  ter  laugh,  but  I 
didn't;  I  only  squeezed  his  arm  and  told 
him  how  good  he  was. 

And  so  we  went.  We  had  n't  nary  one  on 
us  ever  been  to  anything  o'  the  kind,  and  of 
course  did  n't  know  what  we  should  see  or 
experience  when  we  got  there. 

Now  I  aint  exackly  what  you  'd  call  ro- 
mancical,  perhaps,  but  I  have  the  faculty  or 
failin'  o'  bein'  more  'n  common  'fected  by 
what  I  see  and  hear.  I  'm  dretful  apt  ter  be 
carried  away,  as  it  were,  to  go  off  inter 
dreams  and  feelin's  that  might  seem  queer 
and  foolish  to  some.  And  'cordin'ly  that 
theater  imprested  me  wonderful.  I  can't  be- 
gin ter  tell  ye  how  the  beauty  and  the  rich- 
ness and  the  novelty  on 't  affected  me  I  The 
paintin's  on  the  walls,  cherubs  and  angeU 
and  fiowers,  as  natural  as  life ;  the  soft  car- 
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pets,  and  seats  easy  as  any  sofy  ter  set  on, 
with  the  gas-lights  shimmerin'  down  over  it 
all,  through  colored  drops,  like  so  many  great 
glowin'  jewels — oh,  it  was  beautiful!  And 
as  I  set  there  takin'  it  all  in,  the  music  began 
ter  play  kinder  sweet  and  low  and  wavy, 
and  I  fell  ter  dreamin\  I  dun  no  what  I 
dremp',  nor  how  to  put  it  into  words,  but 
all  to  once  the  hull  world  seemed  full  and 
runnin*  over  of  light  and  beauty  and  music. 
The  men  and  women  round  me  seemed  noble 
and  grand,  and  everything — jest  as  they  do 
in  poetry  books,  you  know.  And  love — oh, 
love  was  everywheresi  Not  the  common, 
every-day  sort  o'  love,  but  different — sweet 
and  dear  as  heaven,  and  as  eternal.  That 's 
the  way  it  seemed  to  me,  and  when  the  music 
begun  ter  swell  gradually  louder 'n  louder, 
my  heart  swelled  with  it  too,  throbbin'  and 
throbbin'  with  a  feelin'  of  sech  bliss — or  mis- 
ery, I  could  n't  for  the  life  o'me  say  which — 
that  I  believe  I  might  a  died  then  and  there 
and  never  knowed  it. 

In  pint  o'  fact  I  s'pose  I  must  a  felt  faint, 
and  perhaps  leaned  a  grain  heavy  agUnst  the 
lady  that  set  next  to  me,  for  I  was  brought 
down  to  a  realizin'  sense  by  her  holdin' 
somethin'  towards  me  and  saying  **  Here, 
smell  o*  this;  it  will  revive  you."  I  come 
tew  and  was  all  right  in  a  minit ;  but  I  took 
the  thing  she  offered  me,  mechanical-like, 
and  thanked  her,  and  put  it  to  my  nose.  It 
was  a  queer-lookin*  thing  as  ever  I  see.  It 
was  made  o'  glass,  and  shaped  some  like  an 
ambrell  when  it 's  shet  up,  without  the  han- 
dle ;  and  it  was  'bout  a  foot  long,  I  should 
judge.  It  'peared  ter  be  a  k|nd  o'  colone 
bottle,  and  when  I  smelt  on  't  it  revived  me 
wonderful.  It  was  powerful  strong  colone, 
that 's  a  fact.  When  I  handed  it  back  to  the 
lady,  she  fished  down  into  her  pocket  and 
took  out  a  little  square  lump  o'  sugar,  and 
droppin*  a  few  drops  on  to  it,  give  it  to  me. 
"Eat  it,"  she  said;  **it  will  do  you  good." 
And  I  done  so.  If  I  hadn't  a-knowed  it 
was  colone  out  of  a  pocket-ambrell  colone- 
bottle,  I  should  most  a  thought  I  was  takin' 
somethin'  stronger. 

I  concluded  them  bottles  was  all  the  rage, 
for  I  see  a  number  o'  ladies  usin'  'era  dunn' 
the  evenin',  and  next  day  I  spoke  about  it  to 
a  lady  at  the  hotel  where  we  boarded.  She 
laughed.  *  *  They  get  boozy  on  that  colone 
out  o'  them  ere  bottles,"  she  said ;  **  drop  it 
on  to  the  lumps  o'  sugar  and  take  it  so,  till 
sometimes  they  get  pretty  well  set  up." 

I  couldn't  hM-dly  believe  it,  but  she  de- 
clared it  was  the  truth.  I  didn't  tell  Han- 
nibal. I  could  n't  bear  to  have  him  think  so 
poor  o'  womankind;  and  he  jest  married  to 
a  woman  I 

The  musicianers  that  was  makin'  the 
beautiful  music  I  've  spoke  on,  set  down  in 
front  o'  the  stage ;  there  was  a  hull  mess  on 


'em,  and  they  seemed  ter  be  playin'  mostly 
on  fiddles  and  horns;  all  sizes  they  was. 
Some  o'  the  biggest  fiddles  was  taller  than  a 
man,  and  the  horns  ranged  all  the  way  up 
from  a  tin  whissle  to  a  tromboon.  But  they 
did  make  noble  music.  They  played  quite 
a  while  before  the  show  begun,  and  when 
they  wound  up,  oh,  I  never  did  hear  any- 
thing like  it  I  They  all  put  in  jest  as  tight 
as  they  could  and  played  faster  'n  faster,  till 
you  could  n't  see  the  fiddle  bows  move  at  all, 
nor  tell  where  one  toot  of  the  horns  left  off 
and  t'  other  begun,  and  they  finished  up  with 
a  long  onairthly  crash,  enough  ter  wake  the 
dead  I  Then  ter  cap  all,  what  did  them 
musicianers  dew,  but  drop  their  instruments 
and  scramble  head-over-heels  down  in  under 
the  floor  somewheres  out  o'  sight  I  In  less  'n 
two  minutes  they  'd  all  disappeared — gone — 
every  one  on  'em,  nobody  knew  where  I  And 
what's  more,  they  staid  there  till  it  was 
time  to  play  agin;  then  they  popped  up 
through  the  floor,  one  to  a  time  like  a  jack 
out  of  a  box,  and  set  down  to  their  music. 
I  thought  they  desarved  better  treatment. 
Why  couldn't  they  a'  set  above  ground,  like 
other  folks,  and  seen  the  play,  when  they 
had  n't  nothin'  else  ter  dew,  instid  o'  bein' 
stived  away  under  the  floor  'mongst  the 
cobwebs  and  spiders  I 

Sence  I've  divulgated  one  mortifyin'  se- 
cret in  regard  to  the  habits  o'  my  own  sex, 
perhaps  'taint  no  more'n  fair  that  I  should 
tell  what  I  found  out  about  the  men  that 
same  night. 

The  play  seemed  to  be  divided  into  parts, 
"acts"  they  called  'em,  and  when  they  let 
the  curtain  down  after  the  fust  act,  the 
musicianers  struck  up  a  lively  tune  and  the 
men  all  over  the  house  begun  ter  git  up  and 
go  out.  I  noticed  they  left  their  ladies  be- 
hind, and  I  thought  that  was  queer.  Bimeby 
they  came  stragglin'  along  in  agin  and  set 
down.  The  next  time  the  curtain  dropped 
they  done  the  very  same  thing,  and,  as  nigh 's 
I  could  calkerlate,  'bout  the  same  individuals 
went  out.  A  young  man  that  set  jest  beyend 
me  was  one,  and  half  a  dozen  of  us  ladies 
had  ter  stand  up  to  let  him  pass.  I  see  some 
lookin'  grumpy  'bout  it,  but  I  felt  sorry  for 
him.  I  thought  how  embarissed  he  must 
feel,  and  when  he  came  along  by  me  I  says, 
"Young  man,  I  hope  you  aint  on  well?"  He 
colored  up  red 's  a  beet,  but  did  n't  make  no 
reply,  ana  everybody  that  heard  me  smiled. 

The  lady  settin'  beside  o'  me  whispered  in 
my  ear,  and  says  she:  "These  men  go  out 
ter  git  a  drink;  didn't  you  know  it?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  says  I.  "Why,  they're 
as  drv  as  a  pack  o'  school-boys,  aint  they? 
I  sh'd  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  ter 
have  a  pail  and  dipper  and  pass  round  the 
water,  as  they  dew  in  schools  up  home. 
Save  routin'  us  out  of  our  seats  so  much." 
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The  lady  shrugged  up  her  shoulders  and 
laughed.  ** Taint  water  they  want,"  says 
she,   *  *  it 's  somethin*  stronger  !  " 

"  Oh,  dear  me  I  You  do  n't  say  so  I  "  says 
I.  I  was  dum'foundered  I  Hannibal  seemed 
to  feel  kinder  shamed  on  me.  **  You  might 
'a  knowed,"  says  he.  **  It  ain't  like  they  'd 
have  all  these  ere  recesses  for  nothin'." 

When  that  young  man  came  back  to  his 
seat  I  did  n't  say  a  word,  but  I  tried  ter  let 
him  know  by  my  looks  what  I  thought  o' 
sech  dewin's. 

And  now  we  come  ter  the  play.  As  I  have 
already  remarked,  it  was  a  French  play ;  the 
name  on 't,  as  nigh  's  I  can  git  it,  was  '  ^  Ca- 
meel."  Cameel  was  a  girl — ^the  one  we  see 
in  the  pictur',  ye  know — and  she  seemed 
inclined  ter  dew  'bout  right,  I  thought,  but 
things  kinder  worked  ag'mst  her.  'Cordin' 
to  her  tell,  she  was  all  alone  in  the  world,  and 
her  health  was  poor — 'peared  ter  be  consump- 
tive, though  I  must  say  she  looked  healthy 
enough  in  the  pictur',  but  I  'm  tellin'  how 
she  'peared  in  tne  play — and  she  was  troubled 
with  a  terrible  hackin'  cough.  Now  I  wanter 
stop  and  say  right  here,  that  Dr,  Smith's 
Cough  Balsum  wul  cure  a  cough  ten  times  out 
o'  nine,  and  I  know  it  I  And  I  made  up  my 
mind  ter  tell  Cameel  about  it  when  she  got 
through  that  night.  A  cough  orter  be  took 
in  time. 

Cameel  was  so 's  ter  be  about  of  course,  and 
nobody  seemed  ter  realize  her  condition.  She 
was  waited  on  by  a  number  o'  young  men, 
but  she  did  n't  really  love  but  jest  one.  His 
name  was  *  *  Armawn, "  and  he  set  his  eyes  by 
her — it  did  beat  all  how  he 'peared  ter  love  her ! 

It  was  real  interestin'  ter  see  'em  tergether. 
She  was  kinder  pert  and  sassy  at  times,  but 
she  seemed  ter  know  jest  how  fur  ter  go,  and 
jest  how  much  show  of  'fection  he  could 
Stan'  ter  once.  I  thought  there  was  a  ^ood 
deal  in  that,  and  I  detarmined  to  bear  it  in 
mind  hereafter  in  respeck  to  Hannibal.  But 
la  I  it  do  'nt  seem  as  if  any  tew  folks  ever  did 
love  one  'n'  other  jest  like  them  tew  1  And 
they  acted  it  all  out  beautiful  and  free ;  wa'n't 
the  least  mite  bashful  nor  awk'ard  'bout  it. 
'Taint  so  up  our  way.  The  young  men  go 
round  kinder  sheepish  and  sly;  seem  ter 
think  makin'  love  to  a  girl  is  some  kind  of  a 
illegitermit  business — somethin'  ter  feel  a 
little  ashamed  on.  As  if  a  good  honest  affec- 
tion wa'n't  the  noblest  sentiment  o'  the 
hiunan  heart  I 

Cameel  seemed  ter  have  consider'ble  com- 
pany, both  men  and  women.  I  did  n't  ex- 
actly like  the  'pearance  of  some  on  'em.  They 
was  good,  likely  folks,  fur's  I  know,  but 
altergether  different  from  what  I  'd  been  used 
tew.  I  took  it  they  was  French,  and  though 
I  could  see  they  done  their  b^t  ter  speak 
plain,  I  could  n't  understand  more  'n  half 
they  said. 


But  to  go  on  with  the  story.  It  seemed 
that  this  Armawn  belonged  to  an  awful  high- 
toned,  big-feelin'  family,  and  his  sister  wa» 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  another 
family  jest  as  grand,  and  when  they  heard 
that  Armawn  was  tbinkin'  o'  marryin'  Ca- 
meel, who  wa'  n't  high-bomed  no  time,  and 
had  even  done  sech  a  thing  as  to  work  for  a 
livin',  they  was  all  crushed  ter  the  earth, 
and  Armawn's  father  detarmined  that  some- 
thin'  must  be  done  ter  once.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  Armawn  would  n't  give  up 
Cameel  of  his  own  accord,  so  what  does  he 
dew  but  go  to  her,  and  tell  her  jest  how 
things  sto^  ;  how  his  daughter's  intended 
refused  ter  marry  into  a  family  that  had  sech 
a  disgrace  in  prospeck,  how  his  daughter's 
heart  would  be  broke,  and  his  own  gray 
hairs  brought  in  sorrer  to  the  grave.  As  for 
Armawn,  he  said  it  was  only  her  beauty 
that  he  loved.  She  wa'n't  his  equil  in 
nothin',  and  when  her  fust  wrinkle  come, 
he  would  realize  the  sacrifice  he  had  made, 
and  would  hate  and  dispise  her  ever  after. 
Finally,  he  'pealed  tew  her  in  a  very  feelin' 
way — feelin'  for  himself  and  everybody  else 
but  her — to  give  up  Armawn  for  good  and 
all. 

Cameel  bore  it  pretty  well  till  he  spoke 
about  her  beauty  and  the  wrinkle.  That 
seemed  to  break  her  all  up ;  and  oh,  how  she 
did  cough  I  I  guess  for  a  minute  Uie  old 
gentlemen  thought  whuther  he  had  n't  gone 
tew  fur,  and  felt  kinder  scairt,  for  he 
led  her  to  a  chair  and  made  her  set  down, 
and  brought  her  a  drink  o'  water. 

Then,  as  well  as  she  could  between  cough- 
in'  and  cryin'',  Cameel  told  him  how  poor  her 
health  was,  and  that  she  could  n't  live  long 
anyway,  and  begged  on  him  to  'low  her  the 
blessin'  of  Armawn's  love  what  little  time 
she  had  ter  live;  she  even  went  down  on 
her  knees  to  him ;  and  a  pitiful  sight  it  was 
ter  see  her  there,  sobbin'  and  coughin',  her 
pretty  white  dress  layin'  round  her  on  the 
floor — ^but  it  wa'  n't  no  kind  o'  use.  The  old 
he'thin  begun  agin,  and  kep'  at  her,  till  he 
actewally  convinced  her  that  she  couldn't 
secure  Armawn's  well-bein'  and  his  daugh- 
ter's and  his'n  and  everybody's  else  but  her 
own,  unless  she  give  him  up  wholly  and 
eternally.  And  to  make  a  thurrer  job  on 't, 
he  wanted  her  to  lie  and  tell  Armawn  that 
she  didn't  love  him  any  more;  she  loved 
somebody  else.  And  finally  the  poor  girl, 
more  dead  than  alive,  promised  everything 
he  wanted. 

Oh,  that  'ere  interview  between  them  two 
was  awful  'fecdn'  and  no  mistake !  I  had  all 
I  could  do  ter  set  still  in  my  seat  and  not  in- 
terfere, though  it 's  aginst  my  principles  as  a 
?^neral  thing  ter  meddle  in  other  folks's 
amily  affairs.  But  I  did  feel  for  Cameel! 
And  I  wa'  n't  the  only  one.     A  good  many 
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shed  tearS)  and  some  resorted  ter  subterfuges 
sech  as  coughin'  and  blowin'  their  noses  vio- 
lent. I  cried^  and  I  aint  ashamed  ter  own 
it.  So  did  Hannibal,  and  I  was  proud  on 
him. 

Wall,  the  upshot  on 't  was,  that  the  next 
time  Armawn  come,  Cameel  done  as  she  had 
promised,  though  I  could  see  that  it  was 
like  pullin'  eye-teeth;  and  Annawn  went  off 
tarin'  mad  and  left  her.     But  the  sacrifise 


medicine  before  the  disease  got  fairly  seated 
— if  she  only  could  I" 

'*What  dew  you  mean!"  says  the  lady, 
starin'.     *'  It 's  only  a  play,  you  know." 

''  You  need  n't  tell  me !"  says  I.  *'  If  that 
girl  aint  dead,  she 's  in  the  very  last  stages ! 
I  knew  the  minit  she  was  struck  with  death  1 
I  Ve  got  eyes !" 

But  she  insisted  on  't  Cameel  was  all  right, 
and  she  said  perhaps  we  would  feel  better  if 


proved  ter  bi?  tew  miirh  for  C.iimpei  She 
went  right  inttT  a  ffiilkjpiD'  ec:irisitnii>l(i»[i, 
pined  all  iiway  ttrsikiti  mul  boMiia,  aJid  liually 
died  there  on  the  stage  I  But  she  died  in 
Armawn 's  arms.  You  see  jest  at  the  last  the 
old  gentleman  relented.  I  spose  he'd  got 
his  daughter  comfortably  married,  and  he 
probably  knew  that  Cameel  was  d}dn' — any- 
how, he  told  Armawn  the  hull  story ;  how 
nobly  Cameel  had  lied  tew  him  and  every- 
thing, and  they  come  together  agin,  and 
might  a'  been  happy,  but  it  was  tew  late  1 
As  I  said,  she  died  in  Armawn 's  arms, 
which  was  better 'n  nothing  but  I  declare 
it  did  seem  as  if  I  could  n't  let  her  die 
so! 

"Oh,"  says  I  ter  the  lady  beside  on  me, 
**  oh,  if  Cameel  could  only  a'  had  that  cough 


Hannibal  should  go  round  behind  the  curtin 
and  see  her  a  minute.  She  said  a  good 
many  gentlemen  done  so,  as  it  was  consid- 
ered perfeckly  i)roper.  I  was  glad  enough 
ter  have  Hannibal  go,  and  he  said  if  she 
wa'  n't  tew  fur  gone  he  'd  certainly  tell  her 
'bout  the  cough  balsum. 

In  a  few  minutes  back  he  come,  chirk  and 
smilin',  and  caixyin'  a  little  bokay  in  his 
hand.  He  said  Cameel  was  alive  and  bloom- 
in'  as  a  rosy,  that  he  found  her  laughin'  and 
carryin'  on  with  a  lot  o'  young  men,  but 
when  he  told  her  how  his  wife  was  worried 
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about  her,  and  had  sent  him  to  inquire  after 
her  health,  she  sobered  down  and  looked  for 
a  minute  as  if  she  was  goin*  ter  qtj^  or  some- 
thin*,  then  she  hands  nim  the  little  bokay 
and  says  real  sweet : 

**Give  your  wife  these  flowers  with  my 
grateful  compliments,  and  tell  her  I  never 
was  sick  a  day  in  my  life." 


**And,"  says  Hannibal,  "she  did  look 
the  pictur'  o'  health,  that 's  a  fact  I" 

I  can  't  begin  ter  tell  how  relieved  I  felt ! 
But  I  could  n*t  help  wishin'  she  might  go 
into  some  other  business.  I  know  this  act- 
in'  aint  healthy,  and  *taint  safe.  There 
must  be  sech  a  thing  as  carry  in'  these  ere 
dyin'  plays  tew  fur. 


Razor 


TRANGE  to  say,  the  numerous  searehers  in  the 
griyit  doiiijiin  of  Xatuml  History  have  left  it  for 
nit\  an  huuilile  stieutist,  to  describe  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  jinijuals  yet  evokited— the  Kazor- 
bftek  IJog  of  Wist  Vir^nnin. 

My  attention  wsis  fitvt  drawn  to  this  species  of 
quiiii routed  on  the  '2d  dLtj  af  September^  1881, 
when  one  ate  the  tail  of  my  horse,  the  saddle,  both 
stirrups  and  the  hitching  strap,  then  gave  a  squeal 
that  scared  my  horse,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  take  a  long  walk  home  when  a  ride  was 
intended.  This  fixed  the  date  in  my  mind,  and  induced  a  careful  study  of  this  omnivorous 
animal,  the  results  of  which  I  here  record : 

OenuSj  8us. 
Species,  Razor-back. 
This  species  of  hog  takes  its  name  from  its  likeness  to  a  razor  with  the  thin  edge  up, 
the  sharpness  of  its  vertebral  column,  its  constant  habit  of  whetting  itself  against  sap- 
lings, wagon-wheels,  fence-posts,  and  its  fellows.     (See  rear  elevation.) 

Anatamy:  Several  of  the  neck  vertebrsB  are  transferred  to  the  tail,  and  the  posterior  quar- 
ters are  slid  up  the  backbone  an  unusual  distance,  leaving  a  caudal  appendage  about  two 
feet  long  in  full-grown  specimens,  with  the  proverbial  curl  absent,  but  having  instead 
thereof  a  bmsh  like  a  cow.  Ribs  of  extraordinary  size,  length  and  distinctness  ;  conl- 
pressed,  united  below  and  propping  up  the  spinal  column  into  the  shape  of  a  pot-handle. 

Nose  :  Of  prodigious  length  and  searching  capabilities,  it  being  able  to  clean  out  half  a 
mile  of  potato  rows  in  a  single  night  and  split  the  fence-rails  to  get  out  of  the  patch  in 
the  morning.  When  this  animal  is  put  into  a  pen  of  just  its  width,  to  fatten,  it  puts  its 
nose  on  the  ground,  throws  up  its  hind  quarters,  and  uses  it  as  a  pivot  to  turn  around  upon. 
Head:  Massive.  I  am  informed  by  the  natives  that  when  a  Razor-back  is  in  prime 
order  for  killing,  its  head  just  balances  its  body  when  laid  over  a  pole.  Owing  to  the 
size  of  their  heads  and  jowls,  and  unfailing  habit  of  going  backward  when  they  ought  to 
go  forward,  they  are  captured  in  gill-nets  like  shad  and  white-fish. 

Ears :  Notched  in  from  one  to  fifteen  places,  sometimes  slit,  sometimes  puncture^  like  a 
colander :  often  absent.  I  am  informed  upon  no  less  an  authority  than  an  Associate  Judge, 
that  the  notches  and  punctures  are  made  by  whoever  catches  the  pig  fii-st,  and  are  private 
marks  to  establish  ownership — pork  signatures,  as  it  were,  of  the  natives.  The  sUts  are 
caused  by  domestic  difliculties,  and  the  absence  of  both  ears  is  due  to  a  desire  upon  the 
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part  of  non-owners  to  destroy  the  record,  so 
that  they  may  be  stolen  with  impunity. 

Eyes :  Small,  and  so  inexpressibly  mean  in 
expression  that  they  are  set  close  together, 
in  order  that  they  may  watch  each  other.  A 
Razor-back  Hog  left  alone  with  Vesuvius  for 
a  week  would  set  it  going. 

Hind  legs:  Of  great  activity,  extension, 
and  endurance,  enabling  these  animals  to 
gather  com  from  the  stalk  at  the  height  of 
six  feet  for  hours  at  a  time ;  and  when  chased, 
to  jump  a  fence  having  eight  rails  and  a  rider, 
leaving  a  charge  of  number-ten  shot  to  fol- 
low. 

"Viviparous:  In  lots  of  from  eleven  to 
twenty-three,  the  young  showing  great  in- 
stinct for  concealment  at  the  sound  of  Booh ! 
They  arc  provided  at  birth  with  six-inch  lac- 
tometers, which  rise  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
perpendicular,  as  their  hunger  is  satisfied. 

Their  young  are  very  active.  I  once  stopped 
at  a  log  cabin  having  the  usual  surroundings 
of  a  bit  of  garden,  a  dead  branch  for  fire- 
wood, thirteen  white-headed  children  under 
marriageable  age,  and  an  antiquated  thor- 
ough-bred Razor-back  Hog  with  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  little  Razor-backs. 

The  absence  of  a  dog  from  usual  cabin  sur- 
roundings is  accounted  for  in  this  way :  A  dog 
is  never  seen  where  there  is  a  Razor-back,  un- 
less there  is  something  defective  in  the  dog; 
he  then  lives  on  the  cabin  roof,  in  the  stable 
loft  or  some  other  elevated  place.  The  Razor- 
back  is  the  dog^s  natural  enemy.  I  once  had 
a  fine  brave  dog  to  flush  a  flock  of  Razor- 
backs  nine  miles  from  my  home ;  I  did  not 
see  him  again  for  four  days,  when  he  put  in 
a  woful  appearance,  with  the  whole  flock 
after  him.  He  had  been  abridged  by  some  six 
inches,  lost  one  ear  and  a  back  scalp  and  sev- 
eral teeth.  His  stump  did  not  leave  its  re- 
treat between  his  legs  for  many  days  after- 
ward. To  this  day  if  I  go  sideways  at  him 
Vith  one  shoulder  humped  up,  and  my 
mouth  caught  up  at  one  comer,  after  the 
manner  of  Razor-backs,  he  goes  straight  to 
the  garret  and  hides. 

**Joe,"  screamed  a  woman  with  a  voice 
like  a  rip  saw ;  **  Joe,  come  yere  quick  I  That 
pesky  little  pig  has  done  got  inter  the  garden 
again,  an^s  chawen  the  cabbage  an^  tomats. 
Forty  times  sence  meetin'  day  I've  had  to 
drop  the  baby  an'  mn  that  pig  'till  I  wuz 
nearly  done  dead.  Why  do  n't  you  yoke  him, 
like  you  said  you  would,  an'  keep  him  out? " 

**Yo — yo — ^5'oke  him?"  Joe  stuttered. 
**  Give  me  a  clo — clo — clothes  pin,  an' I  will; 
nothen  else  '11  flt  his  neck.  I  '11  sti — sti — 
stick  it  on  crossways. " 

Joe  started  to  catch  the  invader ;  not  in  a 
hurry — the  hereditary  transmission  of  quali- 
ties precludes  that  in  a  native  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— ^but  with  an  all-day  mountain-trot  sure 
to  win  some  time.    The  pursued  pig  deliber- 


ately took  a  tomato  in  its  mouth  for  future 
consumption,  and  started  on  the  same  leisurely 
jog;  in  half  an  hour  Joe  and  the  pig  had 
made  a  map  of  the  chase  over  the  garden 
beds,  as  intricate  as  the  scroll-work  upon  a 
dollar  green-back.  The  pig  was  finally  capt- 
ured by  his  lactometer  as  he  was  ^oing  be- 
tween the  fence  palinp,  and  was  by  it  carried 
into  the  cabin,  squeahng,  biting  and  kicking, 
to  be  measured  for  a  yoke. 

The  cabin  had  a  one-light  window  of  eight 
by  ten  glass,  before  which  Joe  took  his  stand 
with  the  pig  under  his  arm  and  mle  in  hand 
ready  to  measure  his  neck  with  great  nicety. 
The  situation  afforded  Mrs.  Joe  the  oppor- 
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tunity  she  long  had  sought  to  punish  that 
juvenile  Razor-back ;  she  slipped  up  behind 
and  savagely  stabbed  him  in  the  region  of  his 
lactometer  with  a  darning  needle.  He  gave 
a  wild  shriek  and  went  square  through  the 
window,  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass  clean. 
Joe  gazed  a  moment  in  astonishment,  first 
after  the  flying  pig ;  next  at  the  empty  sash ; 
then  he  exclaimed  triumphantly :  *  *  A — a — a 
— eight  by  ten,  by  gum  1 " 

Omnivorous.  Glass,  tin  cans,  hoop  skirts, 
gum  shoes — I  have  failed  to  ascertain  from 
the  oldest  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  State 
that  Razor-backs  ever  refused  to  eat  any 
article  from  a  lady's  friz  to  a  wheelbarrow. 

tent,  camp-stool  ana  chemicals — were  con- 
sumed by  a  flock  of  them  while  I  was  fixing 
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a  young  mountain  maid  j>roperly  in  the  land- 
scape for  a  picture. 

Habits:  Nocturnal,  diurnal, weekly,  month- 
ly, annual,  cycles-infinite,  undefinable. 

They  are  both  promoters  and  destroyers  of 
agricultural  enterprise.  They  can  upturn 
more  ground  in  an  hour — keeping  their  noses 
in  practice — thap  a  native  with  a  borrowed 
plough  and  a  neighbor's  bull  team  can  in  a 
whole  day.  They  often  devour  the  entire 
yearly  stomachic  expectancy  of  a  family,  in  a 
single  night.  Were  it  not  that  the  so-called 
farms  of  West  Virginia  are  set  on  edge,  and 
both  sides  favorable  to  arborary  products — 


fijlin^'*'^.  M  ic'ntifi<ftlly  t'xplinri  thrir  rxiiitoDce 
111  Wtst  Virfiiniji  m\i\  tlirir  niuN^^trv.  There 
i«;  m\  finthority  for  rww  -'npjx(*<iiip^  \\vi\  all 
tlii'  ^w'ww  liUtoiirrill}  (l«s(  rihud  a"*  ^/nnig 
down  into  the  sea  or  lake  with  devils  in  them 
were  drowned.  The  Sinaitic,  Vatican  and 
Alexandrian  M88.  say  ** choked";  so  I 
stake  my  scientific  reputation  upon  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Razor-back  Hogs  of  West 
Virginia  are  descended  from  the  survivors  of 
those  owned  by  the  A.D.  1  pork-raisers,  for 
the  reasons  that  they  have  more  devil  in 
them  than  can  possibly  be  compressed  into 
modern  pork,  have  cloven  feet,  a  long  tail, 
and  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  upset  a 
bucket,  eat  a  week's  washing,  or  squeal 
when  the  baby  is  asleep.  I  have  the  word 
of  a  Mayor  of  a  Town  for  saying  that  they 
have  been  known  to  come  seven  miles  from 
the  country  to  be  run  over  on  the  milroad  in 


such  as  persimmons,  paw-paws,  beech-nuts, 
buck-eyes,  etc. — the  inhabitants  would  be 
reduced  to  working  for  a  living. 

Evolution:  They  are  great  travelers,  and 
always  go  in  a  trot.  Their  quadrupedal  loco- 
motors are  in  some  way  connected  with  an 
internal  grunting  arrangement.  This  capa- 
bility for  locomotion,  and  their  innate  sm- 


order  to  kick  up  a  Buit  for  damages 
agtiiTi^t  the  eompntiy. 

^'Thu  Ircuj-flnd  Uruve  luminiiice 
CoTHpiUW  n^iirjf^t  rtnzor-lnirkj^*'  is 
daitig  a  f^cMjii  lm?^in(^ss. 

Gf^ogmphic^al  distribution  :  The 
whi>lo  of  the  ^at  unfenced  SUte 

of  Wf'!^t  ViF^niii;*.. 

{Should  any  tJiiug  pt;rtainiug  tu  this 
discovery  of  mine  develop  in  the  future,  or 
have  escaped  me  in  this  relation,  it  will  be  the 
subject  of  another  paper.  It  seems  proper  to 
say,  in  speaking  of  this  species  of  quadruped, 
that  the  only  good  thing  that  can  be  said  oif 
them  is,  that  by  no  possible  means  can  any 
bacon  be  derived  from  them. 

Tobe  Hodge, 
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CAPE  BRETON  ISLAND. 


BY    F.    M.    ENDLICH 


The  extreme  northern  part  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  formed  by  a  curiously  shaped 
island,  which  touches  the  forty -seventh 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  Separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  Straits 
of  Canso,  familiarly  termed  the  "  Gut,'' 
Cape  Breton  Island  stretches  along  for 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  until  it 
culminates  in  the  frowning  promontory 
of  Cape  North. 

Insignificant  as  this  comparatively 
small  area  of  land  may  seem,  it  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  world's 
history  ;  its  hills  and  valleys  are  to-day 
fraught  with  interest  for  the  apprecia- 
tive traveler.  Legends,  reaching  back 
to  remote  ages,  claim  for  venturesome 
Norsemen  a  landing  on  Cape  Breton's 
coast,  centuries  before  Columbus  made  his 
memorable  voyages.  Later  on,  Portu- 
guese mariners  seem  to  have  reached  the 
land,  which  was  then  peopled  by  hostile 
savages.  Under  French  rule,  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Louis,  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  this  island  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  glory. 

Louisbourg,  situated  on  a  beautiful 
harbor,  was  an  object  of  especial  solici- 
tude and  vast  expenditure  to  the  French 
government.  Here,  massive  fortifica- 
tions were  erected,  proud  structures  of 
defense,  while,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  a  lavish  mother-country,  the  young 
colonial  town  was  speedily  occupied  by 


many  thousands  of  busy  people,  and  was 
flourishing  like  the  traditional  bay-tree. 
But  the  day  of  its  downfall  was  draw- 
ing nigh.  When  the  British  power,  at 
that  time  established  in  our  own  coun- 
try, was  menaced  by  the  increasing 
strength  and  magnitude  of  French  colo- 
nies in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  the  great 
sea- faring  nation  thought  it  was  wise  to 
clip  the  wings  of  the  Gallic  bird  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  Bitter  and  cruel  war- 
fare was  waged  against  French  colonists 
and  French  possessions,  and,  finally, 
they  were  forced  to  succumb,  although 
their  defense  was  heroic  and  the  self-sac- 
rificing patriotism  of  the  people  merited 
a  better  fate.  LouLsbourg,  among  other 
fortified  places,  fell  before  the  victorious 
Wolfe  and  his  British  forces,  not  many 
years  before  the  same  army  was  van- 
quished in  the  more  southerly  possessions 
by  the  uprising  of  English-speaking  col- 
onies, who  fought  a  successful  fight  for 
national  independence. 

To-day  the  ruins  and  mounds  and 
ridges  of  earth,  and  covered  or  shattered 
mason- work  denote  the  might  and  stub- 
born resistance  of  the  stronghold  of  less 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Sheep 
are  peaceably  grazing  where  death-deal- 
ing cannon  once  stood,  and  the  soil 
which  was  bathed  in  human  blood  bears 
grass  and  wild  strawberries.  Of  the 
thousands  that  created  life  and  bustle. 
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but  a  few  generations  since,  a  mere 
handful  remains.  Crushed  and  broken, 
almost  razed  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  proud  town  with  its  battlements, 
its  towers,  and  its  costly  buildings  and 
works  of  art,  has  never  risen  from  the 
dust  into  which  the  hands  of  a  conqueror 
cast  it.  Ruin  and  devastation  mark  the 
places  where  the  most  impregnable  for- 
tresses stood,  and  seekers  after  curios  or 
inquisitive  boys  dive  into  forgotten  holes 
and  recesses  in  their  search  for  relics  of 
the  past. 

Some  of  the  ruins  still  show  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  defensive  works  and  the 
care  with  which  tiiey  were  constructed. 
Notable  among  these  are  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  bomb-proof  vaults,  demon- 
strating, as  they  do,  the  great  impor- 
tance which  must  have  been  attached  to 
this  station,  as  well  as  the  thorough- 
going destruction  to  which  the  fortifica- 
tions were  condemned  by  a  victorious 
enemy. 

Other  parts  of  the  island  were  settled 
by  Scotchmen,  and  their  progeny  hold 
the  land  to  this  day.  Brawny  High- 
landers came  from  across  the  sea,  cleared 
the  land  near  the  beautiful  harbors  with 
which  the  coast  is  so  bountifully  sup- 


plied, and  thence  gradually  spread  into 
the  interior.  Of  great  stature  them- 
selves, as  the  story  goes,  they  have  left 
a  race  of  giants  behind  them.  Truly, 
the  men  of  northern  Cape  Breton  are  of 
unusual  size  and  weight. 

Whether  it  be  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  **  great  bodies  move 
slowly,"  or  whether  some  other  reason 
should  be  assigned,  the  fact  remains  that 
these  large-boned  descendants  of  the 
Scots  are  endowed  with  constitutions  ap- 
parently capable  of  sustaining  unlimited 
periods  of  rest.  As  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice, however,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
this  characteristic  is  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  them. 

The  broad,  Scotch  brogue  persists  to 
this  day  in  all  its  roughness,  and  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  harsh  accents 
of  the  Gaelic  language.  Many  people, 
indeed,  can  be  found  who  '*  have  nothing 
but  Gaelic."  A  combination  of  Swiss 
and  Spanish  gutturals,  with  the  some- 
what rhythmical  intonation  of  Apache, 
may  approach  the  melodious  Gaelic,  as  it 
sounds  to  one  who  does  not  understand 
it.  The  linguistic  exercises  generally 
contained  in  Black's  novels,  which  lend 
to    that    author's   writings    a    peculiar 
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charm,  may  be  successfully  utilized  in 
Cape  Breton  land,  and  will  aid  the  trav- 
eler in  understanding  many  of  the  quaint 
expressions  of  its  inhabitants.  Instead 
of  carrying  along  copies  of  Ollendorff  or 
the  Meisterschaft  system,  as  may  be  use- 
ful in  other  countries,  a  diligent  perusal 
of  Black's  stories  will  go  far  toward  fit- 
ting the  student  to  wrestle  with  the 
intricacies  and  phonetic  tricks  of  the 
homely  dialect. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  origin  of  family  names  by  the  sur- 
prising prevalence  of  a  few  favorite  pat- 
ronymics among  the  Scotch.  McDon- 
ald, McKenzie  and  McLean  claim  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  population,  while 
John,  Archie,  Donald  and  Robbie  mon- 
opolize the  majority  of  baptismal  names. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  trade  of 
the  person  is  often  appended,  as  an  ad- 
ditional means  of  identification.  McDon- 
ald, (the)  smith,  is  thus  easily  distin- 
guished from  McDonald,  (the)  carpenter, 
or  McDonald,  (the)  farmer.  From  this 
it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  adoption  of 
Smith  or  Farmer  as  the  prevailing  name. 

The  inhabitants  are  hospitable,  liberal 
and  obliging;  seem  to  have  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  value  of  money  when  they 
are  asking  it  from  a  foreigner;  will  walk 
for  miles  over  the  roughest  country  to 
show  you  some  rock  they  consider  valu- 
able, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  men  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  amenities  of  letting 
others  do  what  they  regard  as  work. 
Women  and  children  labor  in  the  fields 
together  with  the  men,  or,  perhaps,  quite 
as  frequently  without  tliem.  Not  much 
is  required  to  sustain  life,  and  this  little 
can  be  obtained  at  a  small  expenditure 
of  physical  energy.  With  agricultural 
pursuits  prosecuted  mostly  on  a  small 
scale,  timber  too  far  distant  from  water 
to  be  transported,  and  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country  lying  dormant, 
the  inland  farmers  seem  to  think  they 
have  ample  excuse  for  not  exerting  them- 
selves beyond  the  limit  required  for  bare 
existence. 

Throughout  Nova  Scotia  ^^prohibition" 
is  legalized,  so  that  the  canny  Scot  is 
obliged  to  keep  his  **  drop  of  something  " 
at  home,  or  swallow  it  in  comparative 
solitude.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  extremely  rigid  observance  of 
Sunday,  renders  the  detail  of  everyday 


life  somewhat  dull,  and  is  further  con- 
ducive to  the  habit  of  resting.  Frugal 
in  meat  and  drink,  the  true  Scotchman 
must  yet  have  his  little  dram  from  time 
to  time.  The  highland  fogs  which  beset 
his  ancestors  seem  to  have  left  an  abid- 
ing taste  for  what  might  be  considered 
their  potent  antidote. 

Many  of  the  northern  Scotchmen  pro- 
fess the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  are 
very  zealous  in  its  observances.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  feasts  in  the  early 
summer  is  that  of  Corpus  Christi.  This  is 
made  an  occasion  of  great  importance 
in  the  vicinity  of  North  Sydney.  Huge 
arches  of  evergreens  are  erected  with 
much  skill  and  taste,  gracefully  trimmed 
with  festoons,  and  surrounded  by  groups 
of  gi-een  trees.  The  entire  length  of  the 
road  over  which  the  procession  passes  is 
marked  out  by  trees  planted  at  short 
intervals.  Small  semicircular  huts  are 
constructed 
of  spruce- 
boughs,  and 
serve  as  shel- 
ters for  a 
numberof  al- 
tars at  which 
the  faithful 
can  worship. 
Several  thou- 
sands of  pil- 
grims annu- 
ally assemble 
together  here 
to  do  honor 
to  the  day. 

Of  the  original  French  settlers  com- 
paratively a  few  have  survived  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  while  a 
large  representation  of  this  nationality 
is  found  nearer  the  Straits  of  Canso. 

Cape  Breton  Island  is  curiously  cut 
up  by  a  great,  land-locked  bay,  known 
as  Bras  d'Or  Lake.  Its  water  is  salt, 
shows  ebb  and  flood  tide,  and  it,  in  re- 
ality, belongs  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  con- 
nected therewith  by  two  narrow  arms  at 
its  northern  end.  This  lake  divides  the 
island  into  two,  unequally,  and  trends 
from  southwest  to  northeast.  The  south- 
ern part  contains  the  largest  body  of 
water,  while  it  is  divided  into  three  main 
arms  to  the  northward.  East  Bay  and 
the  Great  and  Little  Bras  d'Or  terminate 
the   lake   in   this   directioiiat^f   these 
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branches  the  two  last-named  reach  the 
ocean,  although  tlie  outlet  of  the  Little 
Bras  d'Or  is  not  navigable.  West  and 
Whycogoniah  Bays  cut  into  the  land 
from  the  main  body,  and  are  even  more 
picturesque  than  the  latter.  At  its  south- 
ern border  the  lake  so  closely  approaches 
the  Atlantic  that  a  short  canal,  named 
St.  Peter's,  has  been  cut  through  to  the 
ocean. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  a  rise  of 
the  land,  amounting  to  not  very  many 
feet,  would  make  a  great  inland  salt 
sea  of  this  bay,  analogous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  which 
was  originally  cut  oif  from  a  vast  body 
of  water  still  farther  westward.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  rising  at  the  present  time, 
and,  unless  some  change  affecting  this 
rise  should  take  place,  the  connection 
between  the  Bras  d'Or  and  the  Atlantic 
may  eventually  be  broken.  Nature 
works  slowly,  however,  in  most  cases, 
and  many  a  generation  may  be  born  and 
fade  away  before  the  narrow  passage  of 
the  Great  Bras  d'Or  will  show  a  bar  of 
dry  land  across  its  course. 

A  sail  over  the  Bras  d'Or  is  one  of  the 


most  delightful  trips  that  can  be  taken. 
The  shores  are  either  densely  wooded  or 
cultivated,  offering  a  cbarming  picture 
of  shaded  greens  and  gentle,  softly  undu- 
lating outlines.  Numerous  islands  are 
scattered  about,  often  covered  with  dark 
spruce  or  fir,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
clear  water.  The  ramifications  of  the 
lake  are  wonderful  in  their  diversity,  and 
give  rise  to  everchanging  views  which  are 
presented  at  each  turn.  Now  the  water 
stretches  along  in  a  broad,  open  sheet; 
now  sends  a  narrow  arm  straight  ahead 
between  some  timbered  ridges,  until  it 
seems  lost  in  the  distance;  and  again  it 
gradually  dwindles  away  until  a  stone 
can  almost  be  thrown  from  shore  to  shore, 
when,  suddenly,  some  sharp  curve  will 
let  you  glide  into  a  beautiful  bay.  White 
glistening  houses,  their  sides  as  well  as 
their  roofs  covered  with  shingles,  are  dot- 
ted over  the  shore,  which  looks  like  a  well- 
kept  lawn,  fringed  by  bright  green  birch 
and  the  darker-hued  spruce.  Never  out 
of  sight  of  land,  the  voyage  will  always 
remain  memorable  to  those  who  have 
made  it. 

Within  twenty  miles  of  emerging  upon 
the  Atlantic  Oceau^t^e^j^i^^^^^t^ 
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the  Great  Bras  d'Or,  a  narrow  strip  of 
water  enclosed  by  timber-clad  banks  and 
heavily  wooded  ridges.  Occasional  clear- 
ings show  the  thrift  of  the  settler,  and 
bring  variety  into  the  scene.  Rounding 
a  sharp  point  of  land,  the  harbor  of  Syd- 
ney is  reached.  Sydney  and  North  Sydney 
have  become  well  known  as  "the  most 
northerly  coaling  stations  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Both  have  admirable  harbors,  safe  during 
the  wildest  storms,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  navies  of  the  world.  In 
winter  the  water  freezes  over,  as  does 
Bras  d'Or  Lake,  and  long  drives  are  then 
taken  over  the  ice.  Roads  are  discarded 
entirely,  and  short  cuts  are  made  from 
point  to  point.  Thrilling  tales  could  be 
told  of  ice  bending  beneath  its  living 
freight,  of  gurgling  water  crowding  up 
through  widening  cracks,  and  of  anxious 
moments  when  human  life  hung  upon 
the  speed  and  endurance  of  some  faithful 
hoi'se.  A  second  picture  would  show 
stormy  nights,  with  blinding,  drifting 
snow,  and  gales  that  cut  through  fur  and 
robes  like  a  keen  two-edged  knife.  More 
than  one  wanderer  has  found  occasion 
to  commend  his  soul  to  heaven,  when 
caught  in  a  sudden  thaw  or  northerly 
blizzard. 

During  the  open  season,  from  May 
until  December,  Sydney  harbor  is  visited 
by  numerous  ocean  steamers,  which  call 
there  for  the  purpose  of  coaling.   Almost 


the  entire  northern  coast  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Cape  Breton  is  composed  of  coal- 
bearing  strata,  and  a  heavy  tonnage  of 
the  *' black  diamonds^'  is  annually  ex- 
tracted. At  some  points  the  mines  are 
now  underneath  the  sea,  dipping  away 
from  the  land,  but  the  wealth  of  the 
coal-seams  remains  unabated.  To  the 
peaceable  tourist  a  descent  into  the  ' '  bow- 
els of  the  earth,"  and  downward  along 
inclining  drifts  and  tunnels — until  he  is 
beneath  the  water  upon  which  mighty 
steamers  are  floating,  far  above  his  head — 
is  an  unwonted  sensation,  often  not  un- 
mixed with  a  little  apprehension.  But 
few  think  of  the  patient,  hardy  miner, 
returning  day  after  day  to  a  task  that 
brings  danger  to  life  and  limb ;  working 
year  after  year  for  meagre  wage,  until,  at 
last,  only  too  often,  the  vast  caverns  he 
has  hewn  into  the  rock  become  his  tomb ! 
North  Sydney  is  pleasantly  situated  at 
the  heatl  of  the  bay,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  bustling  town,  in  time.  It  has 
repair-shops  and  a  ship-railroad,  so  that 
a  vessel  in  need  of  alterations  or  repairs 
can  be  put  into  good  order  without  seek- 
ing a  larger  port.  The  railroad  is  an  in- 
genious contrivance  :  a  sort  of  cradle  lies 
in  the  water,  upon  which  the  ship  is 
floated;  the  sides  are  duly  supported,  and 
then  a  powerful  engine  slowly  draws  the 
cradle  upward,  on  an  inclined  plane, 
until  the  ship  is  entirely  out  of  water. 
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Sydney  lies  north  of  the  forty-sixth 
parallel  and  not  far  from  the  track  of 
icebergs,  as  they  pass  on  their  souther- 
ly travels.  These  two  factors  combine 
to  render  it  a  rather  cool  resort  prior 
to  the  middle  of  June.  At  that  season 
strawberries  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
tender  hues  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
spring-foliage  have  given  way  to  the 
more  uniform  colors  of  the  summer-garb. 
As  we  are  justly  proud  of  our  glorious 
autumn- tints,  which  are  equalled  no- 
where, so  may  Cape  Breton  feel  a%  glow 
of  exultation  because  of  the  delicate  love- 
liness of  its  budding  forests.  Spruce,  fir, 
larch  and  hemlock  form  the  body  of 
its  coniferous  timber,  while  birch,  maple 
and  elm  represent  its  leafed  trees.  The 
intermingling  of  these  produces  such 
curious  and  strangely  attractive  effects 
that  nothing  can  be  likened  to  them. 
Bright  red  and  orange  flashes  on  the  hill- 
sides denote  the  opening  leaves  of  the 
maple,  standing  side  by  side,  perhaps, 
with  the  translucent  green  of  a  birch. 


toward  completing  a  picture  which  needs 
rank  second  to  none.  Slender,  white 
trunks  of  birch,  glistening  in  the  sun- 
shine, lend  to  the  scene  a  peculiar  charm 
which  forests  of  other  climes  are  de- 
prived of. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  the  Sydney  coal-fields  to 
Louisbourg  and  thence  to  the  Straits 
of  Canso.  If  this  were  accomplished, 
ocean  steamers  could  coal  and,  starting 
from  Louisbourg,  make  the  trip  to  Liver- 
pool in  about  four  days.  Louisbourg 
could  be  reached  by  rail  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States.  To  persons 
who  suflFer  from  a  dread  of  the  sea,  the 
shortening  of  the  transatlantic  voyage 
might  prove  a  great  boon.  It  would  so 
reduce  the  time,  as  to  afford  but  little 
more  than  a  fair  chance  for  an  ordinary 
case  of  Tnal  de  tner.  As  is  well  known, 
during  the  prevalence  of  this  distressing, 
but  wholesome  affliction,  the  patient  is  in- 
different to  everything  on  earth,  above 
earth,  or  under  it,  so  that,  by  the  time 
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Light  and  shade  are  ever  closely  blended, 
and,  greatly  aided  by  the  distinctive  col- 
ors of  the  vegetation,  bring  into  relief 
most  graceful  forms  and  delicate  tracery 
of  contours.  Dark  spruce-trees  put  forth 
tiny  buds  of  almost  brilliant  yellow,  tinged 
with  the  softest  green,  while,  by  contrast, 
the  velvety  emerald  of  the  larch  pre- 
sents a  striking  uniformity  of  tint.  Moss 
and  ferns,  in  profusion,  add  their  share 


he  recovered  sufficiently  to  coneem  him- 
self once  more  about  mundane  aflPairs 
or  indulge  in  nervous  anxiety,  he  would 
be  nearly  or  quite  across  the  sea. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  a  number  of 
Indians  make  their  home.  They  belong 
to  the  famous  Mic-mac  nation  which 
figures  so  largely  in  all  Nova  Scotia 
tales  of  warfare  and  conquest.  How  lit- 
tle successful  many  of  the  raids  upon 
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previous  settlers  might  have  been,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  these  formidable, 
red  allies  inured  to  all  hardships  and 
bom  to  fight,  may  well  be  imagined. 
Cold  and  neglect  have  introduced  among 
them  that  arch-enemy  of  human  life, 
consumption,  and  their  numbers  will 
probably  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  un- 
til all  of  them  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  a  few,  and  abandoned  their 
nomadic  life  for  stationary  homes. 

Among  them  there  now  are  many 
half-breeds,  but  these  retain  the  marked 
features  of  characteristic  Indian  physi- 
ognomy. Living  as  they  can.  by  doing 
small,  odd  jobs,  or  the  sale  of  moc- 
casins and  baskets,  which  the  squaws 
manufacture,  they  eke  out  a  wretched 
existence.  The  habitations  are  wigwams 
made  of  poles  and  covered  with  bark. 
Less  fortunate  than  our  western  Indians, 
they  had  no  great  animal,  like  the  buf- 
falo, to  fall  back  upon,  for  an  unlimited 
supply  of  hides  wherewith  to  cover 
the  skeletons  of  their  tents.     They  were 


forced  to  resort  to  whatever  the  country 
afforded,  and  bark  was  most  easily  ob- 
tained. While  the  slaughter  of  the  buf- 
falo, almost  exterminating  our  largest 
game,  has  lately  driven  our  own  Indian 
to  the  adoption  of  canvas  for  his  lodge, 
the  Mic-macs,  true  to  their  ancient  meth- 
ods, to  this  day  construct  wigwams  like 
those  of  their  grandfathers.  At  best  the 
bark  tent  is  but  a  poor  one,  affording 
little  shelter  with  much  smoke  and  in  a 
driving  snowstorm  must  be  exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

During  the  winter  some  of  the  men 
hunt  moose  or  caribou,  or  act  as  guides 
for  parties  of  white  hunters,  but,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  they  prefer  to 
employ  themselves  in  resting.  Peace- 
able and  not  interfering  with  the  path  of 
their  white  brethren,  they  lead  a  harm- 
less existence.  They  are  devoutly  at- 
tached to  their  church,  and  seem  happy 
even  in  their  wretched  poverty.  Bas- 
kets made  of  colored  chips,  and  fanci- 
fully beaded  moccasins  testify  to  the 
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taste  and  industry  of  their  squaws,  who 
bear,  as  with  most  uncivilized  people, 
the  brunt  of  life's  burden. 

Near  the  northern  end  of  Cape  Breton 
lies  Tuganiche,  and  beyond  this  is  Cape 
North.  The  latter  terminates  in  a  rath- 
er abrupt  mountain,  which  is  visible  for 
long  distances  from  the  sea.  Tuganiche 
and  its  vicinity  are  counted  among  the 
most  primitive  parts  of  the  island,  but 


whoever  goes  there  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  a  civilization  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  will  be  disappointed. 
True,  everyone  '*  has  Gaelic  "  and  many 
**  have  no  English,"  the  old  women  all 
spin,  weave  and  do  the  same  housewifely 
work  that  our  own  ancestresses  did  when 
farm-lands  of  to-day  were  first  wrested 
from  the  trackless  wilderness;  but  old 
customs  from  beyond  the  sea,  that  might 
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"be  supposed  to  have  survived,  are  laid 
by,  save  a  profound  devotion  to  religious 
exercises  and  to  the  sound  of  bagpipes. 

On  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake  lies  one  of  the 
most  delightful  little  villages  imagina- 
ble— Baddeck.  It  is  neat  in  appearance 
and  admirably  situated.  Directly  in 
front  of  it  a  bright  green  island  rises 
from  the  water,  bearing  fine  groups  of 
timber  upon  its  breast.  To  the  right 
and  left  the  lake  extends,  showing  a 
number  of  small  islets,  and  gently 
rounded  hills  on  the  opposite  shores. 
Fishing  in  the  lake  is  good,  and  sea 
trout  are  abundant,  It  seems  probable 
that  this  place,  easily  reached  from  Hali- 
fax, should,  in  the  near  future,  become 
a  summer  resort.  It  offers  great  natural 
advantages,  having  to  the  west  of  it  a 
charming  country,  and  directly  at  its 
door  an  inland  sea  with  all  the  agree- 
able concomitants. 

Continuing  southward,  the  steamer 
follows  the  shore  until  the  timbered 
ridges  gradually  close  in  upon  the  water, 
leaving,  apparently,  no  outlet.  Past  a 
lighthouse  she  drives,  and  then  enters  a 
narrow  channel  that  seems  barely  wide 


enough  to  turn  about  in.  Difficult  as 
the  passage  appears,  there  is  plenty  of 
water  in  the  Little  Narrows,  and  the 
boat  soon  emerges  into  a  wide  opening 
again.  If  the  landscape  near  Baddeck 
has  been  considered  beautiful,  there  are 
hardly  words  left  to  describe  what  lies 
before  us.  Whycogomah  Bay  stretches 
out  its  shining  length,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  greenest  of  banks.  In  every 
direction  small  inlets  and  coves  cut  in- 
to the  land,  forming  sbady  retreats  and 
adding  to  the  diversity  of  the  scene. 
From  more  than  one  point,  the  bay  looks 
like  a  lake,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  timbered  shores.  Islands  are  scattered 
about  in  graceful  profusion,  often  steep 
and  rocky  on  one  side,  gently  sloping  and 
clothed  with  varied  foliage  on  the  other. 
Near  Whycogomah  a  number  of  In- 
dians occupy  farms  *'all  same  white 
man."  They  seem  to  be  industrious  and 
thrifty,  and  make  good  neighbors.  An 
old  chief  presides  over  the  settlement, 
and  rules  his  subjects  with  paternal  vigor. 
The  Indian  mind  does  not  readily  adapt 
itself  to  the  idea  of  continuous  labor, 
nor  is  the  Indian  body  a  willing  tool 
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toward  the  same  end;  but  it  does  seem 
that  where  agricultural  pursuits  can  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  raising  of  cattle 
or  horses,  the  red  man  will  become  re- 
conciled to  his  fate  more  easily.  There 
is  evidence  of  good  management  in 
the  Indian  colony  near  Whycogoraah; 
enough  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  en- 
tire remnant  of  the  Mic-macs  could  make 
useful  instead  of  harmful  dwellers  in  the 
land  of  their  ancestors. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Whycogomah  we 
find  good  fishing-grounds.  Lake  Ainslie 
and  Trout  Creek  are  far-famed  for  their 
abundance  of  fish,  and  they  evidently 
merit  their  reputation.  Lake  Ainslie  is  a 
fine  sheet  of  fresh  water,  about  twenty 
miles  in  length.  It  is  divided  into  several 
large  arms,  so  that  a  view  across  it,  from 
almost  any  point,  shows  apparently  sev- 
eral bodies  of  water.  At  many  places 
the  lake  exhibits  a  curious  beach,  made 
up  entirely  of  water-worn  boulders.  On 
a  rocky  seashore  this  would  not  be 
unusual,  but  it  seems  incongrous  where 
there  is  neither  ebb  nor  flood. 


Trout  Creek  is  a  paradise  for  anglers. 
The  fish  are  large,  and  become  quite 
plentiful  when  the  waters  of  Lake  Ainslie 
are  sufficiently  warm  to  cause  them  to 
seek  a  cooler  retreat  in  the  flowing 
stream.  One-half  of  the  stories  which 
are  told  of  the  catches  at  this  place 
would  fill  volumes,  but  none  of  them 
has  yet  reached  the  sublime  height  of 
what  is  claimed  for  a  small  lake  near 
Guysboro.  The  narrator's  hero  is  him- 
self. He  says  that  one  winter,  being 
tired  of  salt  beef  and  wanting  trout  for 
a  change,  he  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  on 
the  lake.  He  had  evidently  selected  a 
good  day,  for  the  fish  took  bis  bait  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  downright  hard  work 
to  keep  pulling  them  out.  So  eager  were 
they,  indeed,  that  they  would  often  jump 
for  the  bait  before  it  had  even  touched 
the  water.  Our  sportsman  was  an  in- 
ventive genius,  and  decided  to  profit  by 
this  phenomenal  appetite.  Getting  down 
on  his  knees,  he  dangled  the  bait  about 
a  foot  above  the  hole  and  awaited  further 
developments.  Almost  immediately  a 
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fine  tnijut  jumi>ed  for  it.  a  ml 
promptly  reoeivcnl  a  dexterntis 
box  oil  the  eai^  which  laiidftl 
him  far  out  on  the  ice.  St>  nu- 
meroiis  and  so 
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fish  that  the  an- 
gler s  hand  was  .  ,  .  •- 
kept  n instantly 
busy,  slapping 
them,  as  they 
jumped  for  the 
alluring    bit   of 

red  pork  which  hovered  over  the  open- 
ing in  the  ice.  Every  slap  yielded  a  fish. 
This  continued  until  sheer  fatigue  put  an 
end  to  the  novel  pastime.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  placed  the  quantity  of  fish 
at  somewhat  over  four  barrels. 

The  country  near  the  lake  is  densely 
timbered  with  leafed  trees  as  well  as 
spruce.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one 
which  holds  good  throughout  Cape  Bret- 
on, that  wherever  fire  has  destroyed  the 
original  coniferous  forests  (for  these  ap- 
pear to  furnish  the  oldest  trees),  there 
birch  and  maple  will  spring  up  as  a 
second  growth.     In  some  cases  a  narrow 
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line  or  an  isolated  patch  of  bright-green 
foliage  will  be  set  amid  the  more  sombre 
hues  of  fir  and  spruce,  thus  defining  the 
exact  limits  of  a  forest  fire.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the 
round-backed  mountain  not  far  from 
Lake  Ainslie,  known  as  *'The  Peak." 
All  the  upper  parts  have  been  burned 
over,  and  a  new  growth  of  leafed  trees 
has  started  in  consequence.  An  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  effect  is  produced  there- 
by, as  the  difference  in  form  and  color 
of  the  two  classes  of  trees  creates  a  most 
pleasing  contrast. 

Once  more,  rather  primitive  regions 
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are  reached,  lying  between  Bras  d'Or 
Lake  and  the  Straits  of  Northumberland. 
The  country  is  somewhat  sparsely  set- 
tled, and  the  roads  are  execrable.  In 
many  parts  of  Cape  Breton  the  marshy 
character  of  the  ground  demands  cordu- 
royed highways.  While  this  particnlar 
style  of  road  is  in  good  repair,  a  man  of 
average  physical  endurance  can  drive 
over  it  without  suffering,  but  when  the 
trees  have  partly  rotted  away  or  are 
sunken  down,  it  requires  a  cast-iron  con- 
stitution to  sustain  the  jolting  with  any- 
thing like  equanimity.  Canadian  vehi- 
cles *'  run  to  wood,"  as  an  horticulturist 
might  express  it,  and  a  native  buggy 
generally  contains  almost  enough  tim- 
ber to  make  an  American  (by  way  of 
distinction)  body-wagon.  This  fact  does 
not  add  to  the  ease  of  locomotion.  On 
some  of  the  high-roads,  where  lanes 
branch  off  to  small  settlements,  the  pro- 
totype post-office  may  be  found,  such 
as  can  still  be  seen  in  the  wild  regions 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  box  is  set 
upon  a  stake,  and  provided  w^ith  a  swing- 
ing or  sliding  door.  The  coach  driver 
places  his  mail  matter  into  this  recepta- 
cle, and  takes  out  what  is  to  be  for- 
warded.    In    lieu  •  of   a  postman,  some 


honest  wanderer  will  often  perform  the 
same  service.  Such  an  arrangement 
shows  a  creditable  amount  of  confidence 
in  human  nature,  but,  somehow  op  other, 
the  sanctity  of  postal  intercourse  seems 
to  be  respected  the  world  over,  save  by  a 
few  depraved  rogues  who  are  entirely 
beyond  the  pale  of  all  human  consider- 
ation. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  this  part  of 
the  world  is  the  elasticity  of  its  miles. 
Their  rubber-like  qualities  may  become 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  foreigner, 
before  he  learns  to  apply  a  corrective 
exponent.  If  the  native  says  that  any 
given  place,  to  be  reached  on  foot,  is  **a 
little  way  off,"  '*only  a  few  steps,"  you 
may  count  on  walking  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  ;  if  he  admits  a  mile,  then  go 
prepared  to  spend  the  forenoon  on  the 
tramp,  and  if  he  should  plead  guilty  to 
five  miles  or  more,  then  hire  a  wagon 
and  start  early. 

Beyond  Lake  Ainslie,  the  Margaree 
River  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  or  rather 
into  that  part  of  the  ocean  known  as 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  stream 
has  achieved  an  undying  reputation  as 
the  resort  of  salmon.  Of  all  sport  with 
rod  and  line,  the  capture  of  a  salmon  is 
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undoubtedly  the  most  exciting  and  enjoy- 
able. In  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  and 
prove  the  skill  of  the  fisherman  to  the  ut- 
most, both  rod  and  line  should  be  as  light 
as  consistent  with  safety.  When  first 
hooked,  the  fish  may  maintain  a  steady 
pull,  for  a  short  time,  which  will  maker 
the  line  '*sing."  Soon,  however,  he  will 
tire  of  this,  and  begin  a  series  of  jerks 
and  sudden,  powerful  jumps  that  test 
the  nerves  of  the  angler  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  his  tackle.  Next  in  order  is 
a  run  ;  one  hundred,  two  hundred  and 
more  feet  of  line  may  be  taken  out  with 
a  degree  of  speed  that  makes  the  reel 
hum  like  a  top.  It  is  astounding  how 
much  vitality  the  fish  possesses  and  can 
dispose  of  to  best  advantage.  After  a 
race  that  might  exhaust  any  reasonable 
animal,  he  will  leap  high  out  of  the 
water,  turn  somersaults  and  commit  all 
sorts  of  extravagancies  in  his  (sometimes 
successful)  endeavors  to  rid 
himself  of  the  hook  by  which 
he  is  held. 

A    quick    eye    and    steady 
nerves  are  of  importance  now, 
for  every  movement  must  be 
taken  advantage  of.     The  fish 
ought  to  be  kept  active,  not 
allowed  to  sulk,  and  not  a  foot 
of  slack  dare  be  given,  if  it  can 
be  avoided.     At  last  he  grows 
tired,  and  his  back-fin  shows 
above  the  water.     Still  there 
is   an    abundance   of   vitality 
left,  and  careful  *' playing"  is 
required.     Warily  he  must  be 
nursed  and  gradually  brought 
into  shoal  water.    Sudden  fan- 
cies and  gymnastics  must  be 
humored   with   patient   vigil- 
ance, but,  as  with  a  wayward 
child,   the   hand   that  guides 
him  must  be  firm  and  the  pur- 
pose  unswerving.       Inch   by 
inch,    he   will    fight    for   his 
ground.     The  vigorous  movements  now 
grow  feeble,  and  he  no  longer  attempts 
to  draw  the  line  from  the  reel  by  a  violent 
dash  for  liberty.    When  swimming  with 
languid  motion  in  the  shallow  water  near 
the  shore,  he  must  be  secured  with  the 
landing-net  or  by  a  qu  ick  strokeof  the  gaff. 
And  when  he  is  out  of  water,  how  fine  a 
prize  he  is,  the  great,  glittering  fish  of 
sometimes  a  yard,  or  more,  in  length ! 


The  Margaree  Forks  are  the  favorite 
ground  for  fly-fishing,  and  June  20th  to 
July  20th  the  best  season  of  the  year.  In 
days  gone  by,  the  Indians  speared  salmon 
in  large  quantities,  but  now  these  are 
mostly  netted,  except  when  taken  for 
sport.  The  Mic-mac  fish-spear  seems  to 
have  advantages  that  other  aboriginal 
weapons  of  that  class  lack.  On  either 
side  of  a  sharp  iron  or  steel  point,  which 
forms  an  extension  of  the  handle,  there 
is  a  wooden  spring,  fashioned  in  such 
shape  as  to  clamp  the  speared  fish  tightly 
around  the  body.  When  the  iron  point 
enters  his  back,  the  arms  open  and  then 
close,  firmly  holding  the  victim.  This 
device  lacerates  the  fish  less  than  the 
usual  three-pronged  spear  and  facilitates 
landing  him. 

The  region  of  the  Margaree  is  a  very 
pleasant  one,  agreeably  diversified  by  fer- 
tile valleys  and  meadows— "intervals,^* 


A  CATCH  OF  SALMON'. 

as  the  natives  term  them — alternating 
with  densely  wooded  ridges.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  Scotch  folk  have  settled  the 
country  and  keep  the  even  tenor  of  their 
lives.  Their  sheep  are  duly  sheared  at  the 
proper  season.  The  wool  is  taken  to  a 
carding-mill,  and  when  returned  is  spun 
by  the  housewives.  The  "  little  wheel,'' 
the  "  big  wheel,"  the  reel,  and  the  hand- 
loom  are  familiar  objects  in  the  home  of 
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a  Cape  Bretonian.  Day  in  and  day  out 
the  old  women  spin  their  threads,  wind 
them,  twist  them,  and,  finally,  produce 
a  good,  serviceable  quality  of  **  home- 
spun "  on  their  looms.  Clumsy  and 
ungainly  as  the  latter  may  appear,  they 
I)erform  a  great  deal  of  work  in  skill- 
ful hands.  It  is  a  touching  picture  to 
see  the  gray-haired  grandmother  bending 
over  the  spinning-wheel  and  preparing 
the  material  which  shall  furnish  her 
descendants  with  cover  and  warmth. 
Blankets  and  all  other  fabrics  that  are 
made  of  wool  are  manufactured  at  home. 
Scotchmen  are  hard  to  move  from 
established  lines,  and  slow  to  change  the 
ways  they  have  inherited,  but  after  a 
generation  or  two  more,  the  spinning- 
wheels  will  disappear.  With  the  gradual 
improvement  of  circumstances,  with  the 
advent  of  railroads  and  in  consequence  of 
new  views  obtained  by  travel,  the  old  cus- 
toms will  be  put  aside  one  by  one.  To- 
day the  Cape  Breton  farmer  is  content 
with  '*porritch"  for  breakfast,  a  bit  of 
salt  meat  or  fish  for  dinner,  an  occasional 


eggy  and  solid — aggressively  solid — ^bread. 
But  the  day  is  coming  when  this  will  no 
longer  be  so.  With  so  frugal  and  indus- 
trious a  population,  this  country  should 
be  delightful  to  live  in.  One  of  the 
great  industries  might  be  sheep-raising, 
for  the  animals  seem  to  require  no  care 
whatever ;  certainly  they  receive  but  little 
now.  Perishable  products  might  not  be 
profitable  until  the  means  should  be  at 
hand  to  dispose  of  them  without  undiie 
delay,  but  wool  might,  very  properly,  be- 
come the  staple  of  the  country,  barring 
minerals.  Enough  agriculture  to  sustain 
the  population,  a  little  extra  cultivation 
of  wheat  and  oats  for  local  barter  or  sale, 
besides  the  wool — and  the  inhabitants 
should  live  in  solid  comfort.  The  intro- 
duction of  railroads  will  result  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  by  bringing  to  the 
front  those  who  are  best  able  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  divert  most 
Scotchmen  from  their  established  routine, 
yet  that  is  easy  compared  with  the  task  of 
getting  them  to  appreciate  a  joke.     No 
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rule  is  without  most  notable  exceptions, 
but  the  fatally  literal  way  in  which  every 
statement  is  received,  and  the  uncompro- 
mising stolidity  with  which  a  facetious 
remark  is  accepted,  must  ever  remain  dis- 
concerting to  the  stranger.  Upon  one 
occasion  I  met  a  bright-looking  old  man 
and  greeted  him  with  the  not  unusual 
phrase :  *'  How  are  you,  sir? "  when,  some- 
what to  my  surprise,  he  commenced: 
**  Oh,  aye,  mon  I  Last  winter  Oi  had  the 
rheumatiz  that  bad — "  and  he  went  on  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  his  bodily  ail- 
ments for  the  preceding  six  months.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  revert  to  his  spiritual 
condition,  which  he  might  easily  and  with 
equal  justice  have  considered  as  included 
in  my  inquiry,  I  had  vanished.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  I  confined  myself  to 
bidding  the  time  of  day  in  so  many  words 
after  that  episode. 

Nothing  can  be  more  illustrative,  upon 
this  point,  than  the  query  of  a  Scotch- 
man, to  whom  the  statement  was  made, 
that  a  joke  could  not  penetrate  one  of  his 
countrymen,  unless  a  hole  were  drilled 
into  his  skull.      *'But,   mon,''  was  the 

Vol.  Vn.— 18 


silencing  rejoinder,  **  how  wad  ye  git  it 
in  through  the  skull,  whatever? " 

Westward,  toward  Cape  Mabou,  the 
country  becomes  a  little  rougher  than 
usual  and  the  ocean-shores  are  rocky  and 
often  abrupt.  Small  fishing-hamlets  are 
scattered  about,  here  and  there.  Port  Ban 
is  one  of  these.  Bleak  and  desolate  the 
shingle-covered  shanties  stand  near  the 
surf,  testifying  to  the  meagre  wage  that 
has  been  wrested  from  the  sea.  Cod- 
fishing  flourished  at  this  point  some  years 
ago,  but  one  night  two  fishermen  were 
drowned  in  a  storm,  only  a  few  yards 
from  shore,  and  since  then  the  cod  have 
fled ;  so  says  the  voice  of  the  flsher-folk. 
Cape  Mabou  is  a  bold  mountain,  dark 
with  fir  timber,  and  projects  far  above 
the  surrounding  country.  From  the  sea 
it  must  form  an  admirable  landmark. 
North  of  it  lies  Seal  Island,  once  the 
sporting  ground  of  the  gentle  animals 
who  have  lent  it  their  name,  though 
now  but  rarely  visited  by  them. 

While  there  is  a  general  uniformity 

of  scenery  in  Cape  Breton,  inasmuch  as 

the  surface  is  molded  upon  very  much 
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the  same  type  throughout,  yet  in  detail 
the  features  are  greatly  varied,  and  thus 
an  unending  series  of  charming  views  is 
created.  The  prevalence  of  lakes  and 
hrooks  tends  to  enliven  the  landscape, 
and  produces  effects  which  cannot  be 
equalled  without  them.  Hundreds  of 
small  streams,  many  of  them  teeming 
with  trout,  run  down  the  mountain 
slopes.  They  collect  in  ravines  or  val- 
leys, to  form  rushing  torrents  which  are 
broken  into  cascades  and  waterfalls,  or 
they  combine  to  form  clear  and  placid 
streams  that  irrigate  great  intervales. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  a 
small  remnant  of  French  settlements  is 
still  extant.  Partly  anglicized  names  of 
other  places  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
domain  over  which  the  Gallic  tongue 
originally  held  sway. 

By  passing  through  the  canal  at  St. 
Peter's  the  waters  of  the  Bras  d'Or  are 
exchanged  for  those  of  the  open  ocean. 


The  canal  is  cut  through  solid  rock  for 
some  distance,  and  is  a  fine  piece  of  work. 
Southwest  of  St.  Peter's,  lies  Isle  Ma- 
dame, with  Arichat  as  its  principal  set- 
tlement. This  is  a  rather  flourishing 
fishing  village,  largely  populated  by  de- 
scendants of  Frenchmen  and  of  inmii- 
grants  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  These 
latter  carried  with  them  the  thrift,  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  that  make  their 
island  home  still  famous,  and  their  ex- 
ample has  not  been  without  good  results. 

It  is  a  pleasui'e  to  watch  the  trim 
boats  starting  out  with  spreading  sails 
early  in  the  morning,  and  returning, 
deeply  laden,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day.  Sudden  squalls  and  dense  fogs 
cause  anxious  hearts  to  beat  in  the  fish- 
erman's hut,  but  a  special  providence 
seems  to  guard  the  husbands  and  broth- 
ers who  follow  this  dangerous  calling. 

Cod-fishing  has  sometimes  been  men- 
tioned as  an  exhilarating  sport,  but  the 
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reader  may  safely  disabuse  his  mind  of 
that  idea.  A  very  good  imitation  there- 
of may  be  obtained  as  follows :  attach  a 
thirty-pound  dumb-bell  to  a  thin  line, 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
throw  it  overboard.  Pay  out  line  until 
bottom  has  been  touched,  wait  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  pull  up  the  line  as 
rapidly  as  possible  until  the  dumb-bell 
has  reached  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  drop  dumb- 
bell and  all  into  the  water  again ;  and  re- 
peat the  process  od  libitum.  Be  sure 
to  get  yourself  thoroughly  wet  from  the 
line,  or  wear  malodorous,  second-hand 
oil-skins,  and  have  your  hands  blistered 
in  as  many  places  as  convenient.  Mean- 
while, imagine  that  you  are  excited?  over 
something,  and  the  whole  performance 
will  closely  resemble  cod-fishing. 

At  most  of  the  fishing  villages  of 
Cape  Breton,  the  traveler  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  time  when  iron  was  a 
somewhat  rarer  commodity  than  it  now 
is,  by  seeing  a  peculiar  kind  of  anchor, 
knownasa  **killick."     A   **killick  "  is 


a  curved  cross  made  of  two  sharpened 
pieces  of  wood ;  into  this  cross  are  fitted 
four  or  eight  strong,  flexible  saplings 
which,  between  them,  enclose  a  long  and 
heavy  stone;  above  the  stone  the  sap- 
lings are  bent  together  and  firmly  lashed. 
The  whole  makes  a  very  serviceable 
anchor  in  all  but  rocky  bottom.  Then 
there  is  what  is  called  a  ^^dutchman," 
which  may  be  described  as  half  a  **  kil- 
lick,"  having  only  two  flukes.  Ingen- 
ious and  economical  as  these  devices  are, 
they  recall  the  stone  age,  and  are,  pos- 
sibly, an  inheritance  from  the  aborigi- 
nal Indians.  The  name  of  **dutchman" 
speaks  for  a  different  origin,  but  the  im- 
plement certainly  has  a  very  primitive 
appearance. 

Few  places  will  be  found  that  so  amply 
repay  a  couple  of  months'  journeying  as 
Cape  Breton  Island.  Whoever  is  in 
search  of  fresh  air,  good  scenery,  quaint 
people,  and  fishing,  will  there  have  his 
desires  satisfied.  Travel  at  present  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  water- 
ways, by  stage-coach  on  post-roads,  or  by 
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hired  teams.  The  combination  of  seeing 
y,  country  from  a  boat  and  a  carriage 
is  a  novel  one,  but  decidedly  agreeable. 
Independent  of  railroad  time-tables,  en- 
tirely his  own  master,  the  stranger  can 
jog  along  from  one  place  to  another, 
can  avoid  uninteresting  points,  and  can 
pick  up  health  and  strength  without  be- 
ing aware  of  so  doing. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  country 
are  great,  but  undeveloped  as  yet,  with 
a  partial  exception  in  the  coal  industry. 
Timber  occurs  in  abundance,  even  that 
of  grtot  size  being  easily  obtainable,  al- 
though not  always  near  water.  In  days 
gone  by,  it  was  a  matter  of  much  labor 
to  clear  land,  and  help  was  not  as  readily 
obtained  as  it  now  is.     The  work  is  no 


longer  difficult,  the  modem  appliances 
getting  rid  of  the  rocks  and  stumps.  Rail- 
roads are  now  projected  in  several  direc- 
tions, a  few  short  lines  are  running,  and 
others  are  building.  A  coast-line  along 
the  Atlantic  ought,  eventually,  to  lead 


to  good  results.  With  the  advent  of 
railroads  and  the  extended  clearing  of 
land,  the  development  of  mineral  indus- 
tries will  increase.  Iron,  copper  and  gold 
are  the  metals  principally  found  as  yet. 
The  densely  timbered  condition  of  the 
country  renders  the  search  for  ores  te- 
dious, uncertain  and  expensive,  so  that, 
no  doubt,  many  good  deposits  remain 
undiscovered. 

In  a  measure  the  inhabitants  resem- 
ble a  certain  class  in  our  western  ter- 
ritories; they  are  **  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up."  This  is  not  a  very 
productive  state  of  affairs,  and  the  sooner 
they  get  over  their  waiting  stage  and 
cease  to  depend  upon  any  aid  but  their 
individual  labor,  the  sooner  will  they 
arrive  at  that  condi- 
tion of  prosperity  of 
which  they  are  dream- 
ing. They  have  a  de- 
lightful country,  albeit 
cold  in  winter,  and  a 
long  winter  at  that,  but 
this  drawback  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  certain 
advantages.  Every- 
thing that  is  needed 
to  sustain  life  can  be 
raised,  and  more  too. 
When  that  *'more"  is 
produced  in  sufficient 
quantities,  be  it  grain 
or  wool  or  metal-bear- 
ing ore,  then  the  means 
of  transporting  it  to  the 
markets  of  the  world, 
and  the  assistance  in 
enhancing  the  econo- 
mic value  of  the  prod- 
uct will  not  long  be 
wanting.  With  an  in- 
creased intercourse  and 
a  growing  importance, 
the  development  of  its 
mineral  resources  will 
become  easier,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
Cape  Breton,  with  its  coal,  its  fishing, 
its  delightful  harbors  and  climate,  its 
wool  and  produce,  its  metal-bearing 
rocks  and  its  timber,  will  take  the  rank 
to  which  it  is  unquestionably  entitled. 
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XVII. 

Delaplaine  drew  backward,  feeling 
that  he  had  indeed  unloosed  a  whirl- 
wind. Olivia's  face  was  very  pale,  now, 
and  its  expression  was  one  of  blended 
courage  and  contempt.  She  gave  her 
husband  no  time  to  reply.  She  seized 
upon  the  swift-passing  chance  that  his 
own  evident  amazement  afforded  her. 
Her  voice  was  not  loud,  but  its  vibra- 
tions expressed  at  once  a  fierceness  and 
an  intrepidity  which  mere  sound  could 
not  have  more  plainly  conveyed. 

*'  You  have  told  me  how  you  came  to 
marry  me.  But  you  have  never  yet 
heard  how  I  soiled  myself  by  consenting 
to  marry  you.  My  consent  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  gratitude  toward 
my  dead  father.  I  became  your  wife,  in 
the  distressing  way  that  I  did  so  become, 
because  ambitious  feelings  tempted  me 
— ^and  most  unworthily,  I  admit .  .  You 
know  of  my  wretched  illness  after  learn- 
ing that  you  would  live  and  be  my  hus- 
band .  .  .  Well,  let  all  that  pass  .  .  I 
recovered  ;  I  vxi8  your  wife,  and  I  faced 
the  fate  that  I  had  brought  on  myself. 
But  how  did  I  face  it  ?  Just  as'  if  it  had 
been  the  infliction  of  a  deserved  pen- 
ance ;  that,  indeed,  is  what  I  held  it  to 
be.  You  were  my  yoke — my  burden  ; 
but  I  had  brought  you  upon  myself,  and 
I  determined  to  bear  you  bravely.  At 
first  your  kind  treatment  was  a  new  re- 
proach to  me.  I  did  not  merit  being 
thus  permitted  to  endure  the  conse- 
quences of  my  own  misdeed  with  so  lit- 
tle consequent  pain.  It  seemed  only 
right  that  I  should  suffer.  But  that 
came  soon  enough.  You  made  me  suf- 
fer. You  cannot  say  that  I  flinched 
often.  I  am  not  a  fool  ;  you  knew  I 
was  not  that,  when  you  married  me.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  saw  or  not 
that  I  was  simply  clenching  my  teeth 
and  bearing  it  all  as  best  I  could.  I 
think  you  did  see  this,  and  that  it  made 
you  still  more  cruel  in  your  dealings 


with  me.  Meanwhile  I  drew  upon  my 
own  fortitude,  and  kept  my  nerves  as 
steady  as  the  good-fortune  of  my  youth 
could  help  me  to  keep  them.  If  I  had 
been  an  older  woman,  I  might  have 
broken  down.  As  it  was  I  did  not 
break  down.  ^  I  am  taking  my  punish- 
ment,' I  said— and  I  took  it.  Once  you 
presumed  to  dictate  terms  regarding  the 
continuance  of  my  friendship  with  Aunt 
Thyrza.  There  I  opposed  you,  for  you 
passed  (and  at  the  very  moment  of  as- 
suming your  real  character)  beyond  the 
bounds  of  either  my  toleration  or  my 
self-control.  But  perhaps  that  little  ep- 
isode gave  you  my  gauge,  as  it  were  ;  it 
showed  you  just  how  far  you  could  bend 
me  before  I  broke.  On  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent occasions  you  have  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of  my  disobedience.  I  have 
never  been  in  ,the  least  afraid  of  you. 
If  I  had  been  I  should  have  felt  fear  in 
taking  the  stand  that  I  take  now.  For 
I  admit  that  my  patience  is  at  last  ex- 
hausted. You  say  that  I  shall  not  dance 
the  German  with  Jasper  Massereene  at 
the  Satterthwaite  ball.  I  reply  to  you 
with  the  utmost  conceivable  defiance, 
that  I  shall  so  dance.  If  you  try  to 
prevent  my  going  to  the  ball,  then  you 
must  use  force — ^it  may  be  that  you  will 
even  use  personal  violence.  I  have 
heard  of  husbands  like  yourself  doing 
just  those  miserable  things.  Very  well, 
then— fowf  est  dit.  You  push  the  whole 
matter  into  publicity.  For  myself,  I 
don't  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  If 
they  told  me  afterward  that  I  had  any 
good  ground  for  getting  a  divorce  from 
you,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  sooner  or 
later  rejoice  very  much  I  confess  my 
entire  rdle  of  hypocrisy  to  have  been  a 
sad  failure.  I  play  no  longer  either  the 
sain  t  or  the  meek-souled  woman.  Hence- 
forth I  mean  to  forget  that  I  sinned  in 
marrying  you.  Or,  if  I  do  not  forget, 
I  shall  consider  my  expiation  accom- 
plished. Your  future  commands  will 
win  from  me  no  more  attention  than 
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your  taunts  have  done  for  a  year  past. 
You  must  now  either  leave  me  my  own 
mistress  or  be  prepared  for  my  desertion 
of  you.  I  mean,  plainly,  that  I  will  go 
back  to  Aunt  Thyrza.  No  power  on 
earth  can  make  me  live  with  you  against 
my  will,  and  certainly  such  power  is 
not  represented  by  either  your  insolence 
or  your  persecution." 

Olivia  moved  past  her  husband,  after 
this  long  yet  inflexibly  sustained  speech, 
with  a  queen's  own  froideur  in  her 
face.  Heredity  is  a  marvelous  fact ; 
you  saw,  as  if  by  a  sudden  little  burst 
of  revelation,  that  she  was  her  aunt 
Letitia's  indisputable  niece — but  with,  of 
course,  a  vast  difference. 

She  left  the  room,  and  he  allowed 
her  to  do  so  without  volunteering  the 
least  reply.  He  could  scarcely  have 
done  anything  which  Olivia  would  have 
found  more  tantalizing. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  he  remained 
there  in  the  drawing-room.  He  was 
not  angry  at  his  wife.  Loving  her  as, 
in  his  curious  fashion,  he  did  love  her, 
the  audacity  of  her  recent  outburst  had 
even  placed  her  before  him  in  a  new  ad- 
mired light.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
had  inflamed  his  jealousy  with  a  wholly 
new  fire.  He  assured  himself  that 
Jasper  Massereene  was  at  the  root  of 
her  abrupt  rebellion.  She  had  flung 
aside  all  disguise,  but  not  because  she 
was  weary  and  stung  beyond  the  bounds 
of  patience.  A  passion  had  enveloped 
her  spirit,  and  she  was  acting  by  its  im- 
perious dictates.  Her  swift  sentences 
of  accusation  and  of  explanation  had 
pierced  him  deeper  than  he  desired  to 
let  any  living  mortal  know — and  least 
of  all  her  from  whose  quiver  such 
wounding  shafts  had  sped.  He  had 
always  known  and  felt  that  she  cared 
nothing  for  him  ;  but  her  announcement 
that  she  cared  nothing  for  reputable 
concealment  of  her  injuries  and  her 
matrimonial  heart-burnings,  assailed  him 
with  an  unexpected  keenness. 

He  sat  for  a  long  while  with  his  thin 
hands  knotted  together  and  his  gray 
head  most  dejectedly  drooped.  He  had 
too  much  power  of  brain  not  to  perceive 
the  mournful  absurdity  of  his  own  posi- 
tion. The  love  that  he  bore  Olivia — the 
love  that  his  acid  and  repulsive  temper- 
ament could  no  more  express  in  a  gra- 


cious and  courtly  way  than  some  fount- 
ain whose  tubes  are  mire-clogged  can 
send  forth  a  limpid  current  to  the  sun — 
this  love  seemed  now  objective  and  ap- 
parent before  him,  mocking  him  with 
its  incongruous  vitality.  And  socially 
it  stood  a  fair  chance  of  wrecking  him. 
He  had  always  abhorred  the  idea  of  a 
scandal  being  connected  with  his  name. 
But  here,  suddenly,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  desperate  woman — a 
woman  wlio  had  asserted  that  she  would 
not  hesitate  to  turn  the  full  glare  of 
publicity  upon  their  past  relations  as 
man  and  wife. 

Still,  Delaplaine's  agitation,  keen  as  it 
now  was,  did  not  prevent  his  lucid  mind 
from  working.  Almost  instinctively  he 
reviewed  Olivia's  late  conduct,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  previously  behaved  to  him.  Did  she 
not  really  value  her  present  position  ? 
Had  she  not  openly  admitted  that  she 
had  married  him  solely  for  reasons  of 
worldliness  ?  Infatuated  as  she  may  have 
become  with  Massereene,  was  there  not 
more  temporary  feminine  heat  in  her  late 
show  of  recklessness  than  its  apparent 
sincerity  would  imply?  She  had  assumed 
a  posture  of  the  most  baffling  indifference 
as  regarded  her  present  place  before  the 
world,  but  would  this  dauntless  uncon- 
cern prove  permanent?  She  had  pro- 
fessed herself  unregardful  of  future  im- 
poverishment, but  would  she  so  bravely 
meet,  after  all,  the  stern,  practical  test  of 
her  boasied  hardihood?  *  I  will  try  her,' 
Delaplaine  said  to  himself.  And  he  did 
try  her— believing  unchangeably,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  was  now  swayed  by 
an  ardent  and  headlong  sentiment  for 
Jasper  Massereene. 

That  same  evening  they  were  engaged 
to  be  present  at  one  of  those  great,  costly 
dinners  which  grow  more  and  more  fre- 
quent as  New  York  departs  farther  from 
early  republican  ideals.  Delaplaine  did 
not  again  see  his  wife  until  he  met  her 
in  the  lower  hall,  cloaked  for  the  car- 
riage that  waited  outside.  He  noted  that 
she  was  a  little  paler  than  usual ;  other- 
wise her  countenance  bore  no  traces  of 
the  tempest  that  not  long  ago  had  stirred 
and  kindled  it.  A  footman  opened  the 
front  door,  and  she  silently  passed  out, 
descending  the  stoop.  Another  footman 
opened  the  door  of  the  carriage.     As 
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Olivia  entered  the  latter  she  appeared 
perfectly  ignorant  that  her  hushand  was 
following  her.  He  seated  himself  opposite 
to  her,  and  the  vehicle  rolled  away.  It 
was  dark,  and  the  electric  lights  were 
all  aglow.  Olivia,  leaning  back  against 
soft  cushions,  let  her  gaze  obliquely  fast- 
en itself  upon  an  unshaded  segment  of 
the  window  nearest  her.  They  had  be- 
gun to  move  at  a  rapid  pace,  for  their 
hosts  lived  considerably  higher  up  town 
than  West  Tenth  Street,  and  it  was  now 
almost  the  hour  (half-past  seven)  at  which 
they  had  been  asked  to  present  them- 
selves. As  the  carriage  was  hurried  clat- 
teringly  through  Fifth  Avenue,  Olivia 
watched  the  various  forms  of  the  passers, 
outlined  with  such  inky  darkness  against 
the  silvery  glare  all  about  them.  They 
would  have  done,  in  their  weirdness,  for 
a  Blake  or  a  Vedder  to  have  peopled  some 
fanciful  hell  with.  *  And  yet,'  came  her 
thought,  both  humorous  and  grim,  '  I 
have  n't  a  doubt  that  lots  of  them  would 
be  very  unsuited  to  infernal  surround- 
ings. And  I  dare  say  that  very  few  of 
them  would  change  fates  with  me — if 
they  could  look  into  my  heart  and  see  the 
darkness  ihere,^ 

She  had  already  began  to  shudder  at 
the  prospect  of  Delaplaine's  hostility 
being  shown  by  some  act  of  vengeful  ex- 
posure. She  was  not  willing  to  make  the 
least  retraction  of  her  passionate  words, 
nor  did  she,  indeed,  regret  their  utter- 
ance. But  dearly  as  she  still  loved  and 
would  always  love  Mrs.  Ottarson,  the 
mere  thought  of  returning  to  West 
Twenty-Third  Street  had  borrowed  from 
calmer  reflection  almost  terrifying  colors. 
Still,  she  would  go  back  there  resignedly 
if  the  worst  should  come.  After  all,  if 
her  husband  refused  full  surrender,  to 
live  with  him  longer  would  be  insuppor- 
table torment.  His  jealousy  of  young 
Adrian  Etherege  had  seemed  a  trifling 
insult  enough,  without  this  later  exposi- 
tion. It  was  perhaps  because  Jasper 
Massereene  had  roused  in  her  feelings 
where  an  ardent  respect  narrowly  ap- 
proached positive  reverence,  that  Dela- 
plaine's  last  unforeseen  flat,  pronounced 
with  relation  to  him,  had  marked  the 
absolute  limit  of  her  concession.  She  had 
still  no  more  dreamed  of  loving  Masse- 
reene than  she  had  dreamed  of  not  hon- 
oring his  intellect,  his  manliness  and  his 


rectitude,  or  of  not  finding  solace,  help 
and  encouragement  in  his  unique  com- 
panionship. She  was  a  woman  whose 
fervor  of  sentiment  (provided  that  she,  a 
wife,  had  realized  cherishing  it  toward 
any  man  not  her  husband)  might  have 
burned  on  in  her  soul  as  harmlessly  as 
the  flre  of  a  diamond  will  burn  amid  its 
defensive  crystal  sheath. 

The  silence  that  Delaplaine  maintained 
there  in  the  darkness  of  the  carriage  be- 
gan to  impress  her  with  the  keenest  dis- 
comfort. What  fell  intensity  of  response 
or  of  counter-action  was  he  reserving 
behind  this  stony  reticence?  The  very 
gloom  which  enwrapped  him  added  an 
appreciable  dread  to  his  mysteriously 
speechless  policy.  And  policy  was  just 
the  word  to  define  his  present  attitude. 
He  was  a  man  of  untold  resources.  He 
had  doubtless  dealt  with  women  before 
now  under  circumstances  where  emotion 
had  arrayed  itself  against  calculation  and 
self-mastery.  *And  I,'  thought  Olivia, 
while  she  continued  immovably  to  stare 
away  from  him,  through  the  window  of 
the  swift,  rumbling  carriage,  '  I  have 
only  my  heart,  my  sense  of  right,  my 
recognition  of  outrage  to  guide  me,  in 
fighting  with  his  frigid  tact,  his  expe- 
rienced cruelty.' 

Suddenly  he  surprised  her  by  speak- 
ing. His  voice  was  just  loud  enough  to 
be  plainly  heard. 

**  You  still  intend  to  defy  me  in  that 
matter  of  dancing  with  a  certain  gentle- 
man?" 

She  gathered  herself  together,  as  it 
were,  on  the  instant.    * '  Yes, "  she  replied. 

*'  I  would  n't  excite  myself  again,  if  I 
were  you,"  he  returned,  with  the  same 
impenetrable  undertone.  **I  can  hear 
you  quite  as  well  if  you  answer  me  in  a 
lower  key.  I  suppose  you  do  n't  want 
to  go  into  dinner  looking  red  in  the  face 
and  vulgarly  flustered.  Your  appear- 
ance was  very  composed — very  reputably 
so — when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you.  A  quiet  question  asks  only  a 
quiet  answer.  I  'm  going  to  put  another 
question,  by  the  way.  Provided  you  do 
leave  me,  as  you  distinctly  threatened, 
have  you  weighed  the  importance  of  what 
I  could  say  you  stated  to  be  your  true 
reasons  for  having  married  me? " 

**Have  .  .  I  .  .  weighed  its  impor- 
tance ? "  came  the  somewhat  faltered 
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answer.  Then,  more  firmly,  she  went  on : 
**  I  have  weighed  the  importance  of  hut 
one  thing — ending  the  wrongs  you  have 
made  me  suffer  from." 

'  *  Ah, "  he  murmured.  She  heard  him 
draw  a  long  hreath.  **It's  rather  a 
serious  thing  to  have  said  of  one  that  you 
married  an  old  man  on  his  death-hed  for 
his  money — and  afterward  freely  ad- 
mitted this." 

Olivia  gave  a  hleak  laugh,  uncon- 
scious of  having  done  so.  **  And  the 
old  man ! "  she  exclaimed.  *  *  Pray  do  n't 
forget  his  side  of  the  affair.  It  would 
scarcely  he  just." 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  madame,  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  entirely  forget  it.  If  there 
is  ever  any  public  talk  of  you  and  me, 
the  drift  of  opinion  cannot  possibly  set 
but  one  way." 

**I  understand,"  she  returned;  **you 
will  use  every  means  to  make  it  set  so 
that  falsehood  can  supply  you  with." 

**0h,  not  at  all.  My  record,  you 
know,  is  quite  unimpeachable.  I  shall 
simply  make  a  few  statements,  and  peo- 
ple will  all  believe  me.  Do  n't  for  an 
instant  flatter  yourself  that  they  will 
not.  I  have  been  a  great  many  years 
before  New  York  society.  You  may 
think  very  hard  things  about  me,  but 
New  York  society  thinks  exceedingly 
nice  ones.  It  will  say  *Poor  Dela- 
plaine  I  At  his  age  to  become  the  vic- 
tim of  a  manoeuvering  girl  like  that  I 
What  a  terribly  unprincipled  creature 
she  must  be!'  Some  of  the  people 
whom  you  told  me  you  had  met  in  Mrs. 
Ottarson's  boarding-house  might  sym- 
pathize with  you,  after  they  had  heard 
your  side  of  the  story.  I  don't  just 
know  how  contented  you  would  feel 
with  that  sort  of  a  constituency.  But  it 
would  be  all  you  could  ever  secure.  Of 
course  if  you  had  money,  matters  might 
be  different;  you  could  afford,  then,  to 
snap  your  fingers  in  the  faces  of  your 
detractors.  But  as  you  would  now  be 
placed,  you  would  represent  two  very 
unpleasant  phases  of  life — poverty  and 
unpopularity.  You  would  find  that 
nearly  all  your  friends  would  drop  away 
from  you  after  you  had  gone  to  the 
Twenty-Third  Street  boarding-house.  It 
would  n't  be  so  difficult  for  them  to  for- 
get that  you  are  a  Van  Rensselaer  after 
you  had  been  at  pains  to  remind  them 


that  you  are  also  a  .  .  Jenks.  And  your 
slim  purse  would  be  no  temporary  incon- 
venience, either,  provided  you  really  left 
me.  I  would  get  the  cleverest  lawyers 
I  could  find  to  keep  you  out  of  your 
thirds  after  you  became  my  widow. 
I  'm  not  sure  but  that  desertion  would 
afford  rather  easy  grounds  for  such  an 
arrangement.  I  'm  entirely  serious  about 
all  this,  as  I  think  you  must  perceive. 
You  might  fight  my  "^11,  but  litiga- 
tion is  expensive." 

His  words  had  to  Olivia's  jarred 
nerves  the  sharpness  and  hardness  of 
knife-edges.  **  I  shall  not  fight  your 
Will,"  she  said.  **  If  I  live  longer  than 
you  do  I  will  not  touch  a  dollar  of  your 
money  except  what  you  choose  lawfully 
to  leave  me.  As  for  quitting  your  house 
now,  I  will  only  do  it  if  I  am  driven  to  it." 

**I  see.  If  I  don't  consent  to  your 
dancing  the  German  with  Jasper  Mas- 
sereene. "  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
spoken  sentence  to  convey  satire  at  once 
more  caustic  and  more  serene. 

Olivia  gnawed  her  lips  in  the  dark- 
ness. She  had  always  detested  satire, 
but  when,  as  she  now  felt,  it  became 
like  a  wounding  splinter  from  the  stony 
nature  of  him  who  employed  it,  her 
aversion  deepened  to  loathing. 

**  Put  it  that  way  if  you  please,"  she 
replied.  **  I  have  no  objections.  What 
you  say  is  a  part,  though  far  from  be- 
ing all,  of  the  actual  truth." 

**  Precisely,"  he  muttered,  with  his 
unalterable  repose.  **  The  real  cause  of 
war  between  nations  very  often  lies 
wholly  outside  the  excuse  for  beginning 
hostilities." 

**I  require  no  excuse,"  responded 
Olivia,  **and  I  have  no  cause  except 
one — resentment  against  injury." 

Just  then  the  carriage  stopped.  For 
the  first  time  since  their  entrance  into 
the  carriage  together,  Olivia  saw  her 
husband's  face,  bathed  in  the  white  light 
that  streamed  from  an  opposite  comer. 
It  looked,  that  face  of  Delaplaine's,  as 
though  it  were  cut  out  of  drab  slate.  A 
slight  smile  flickered  about  its  parted 
lips.  She  had  seen  that  smile  hundreds 
of  times  before,  but  it  had  never  looked 
so  coolly  devilish  to  her  as  at  this 
especial  time. 

**You  have  another  cause,"  he  said. 
**  I  mean  Jasper  Massereene."  ^ 
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*'  That  is  untrue,"  she  answered,  while 
her  heart  gave  one  indignant  throb. 

**You  say  so  in  the  most  virtuously 
glib  way.  But  you  can  prove  it  by 
obeying  my  commands." 

**  I  will  not  obey  them." 

**0h,  but  you  must,"  he  said,  looking 
at  her  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  hold  the 
glint  of  steel  in  their  dim  pupils. 

*'I  will  not.  What  I  say  to  you  I 
say  for  the  la^t  time,  too :  I  will  not. 
Be  prepared  for  any  course  you  may  de- 
cide to  take.  But  rely  on  this :  my  op- 
position meets  and  matches  your  tyr- 
anny, act  for  act." 

All  this  passed  very  quickly  between 
them.  In  another  moment  the  footman 
had  swung  wide  open  the  door  of  the 
carriage.  Delaplaine  at  once  alighted, 
and  assisted  his  wife  to  do  the  same, 
with  that  graceful  composure  of  move- 
ment which  his  years  had  not  yet  de- 
stroyed, and  which,  in  his  earlier  life, 
had  won  him  a  well-merited  repute  for 
courtly  and  distinguished  manners. 

It  looked,  now,  like  the  most  mo- 
mentous sort  of  deadlock  between  them. 
But  circumstance,  that  busiest  of  en- 
tanglers  and  unravelers  in  her  dealings 
with  the  threads  of  all  human  destiny, 
was  already  employed  on  her  usual  incal- 
culable task  after  a  fashion  that  neither 
could  have  remotely  prophesied. 

The  Satterthwaite  ball  never  occurred. 
Not  many  hours  later.  New  York  society 
woke  to  the  unpalatable  fact  that  it 
would  be  deprived  of  so  festal  an  oppor- 
tunity for  crossing  the  dreary  Lenten 
threshold. 

Little  Lulu  Satterthwaite  had  been  in 
her  gayest  spirits  that  morning.  There 
was  to  be  a  commemorative  cotillon  at 
dancing-school  in  the  afternoon.  The 
school  continued  through  Lent,  but 
some  of  the  merry  young  folk  who 
formed  its  corps  of  disciples  had  induced 
their  preceptors  to  give  them  a  gala 
meeting,  as  if  it  were  *'  winding  up  "  an 
imaginary  fashionable  season.  Lulu 
herself  had  risen  the  reigning  spirit 
of  the  proposed  frolic.  She  had  been 
for  days  full  of  '^mamma's  ball,"  and 
watchful  of  all  its  preparatory  details. 
She  knew  exactly  what  her  moth- 
er and  her  two  sisters  were  to  wear, 
and  had  said  to  Elaine  several  days  ago, 
with  her  little  golden  head  put  sapiently 


on  one  side,  and  a  miniature  frown  of 
marked  solemnity  on  her  forehead: 

"  Do  you  know,  Elly,  I  Ve  'been  think- 
ing it  over  very  seriously,  and  I  do 
think  nothing  will  be  so  becoming  to 
you,  after  all,  as  your  blue  tulle  trimmed 
with  the  forget-me-nots  ?  You  Ve  only 
worn  it  once  before,  you  know— at  the 
second  of  the  Assemblies — and  youVe 
not  a  single  dress  that  shows  you  off 
half  as  well.  It's  altogether  the  most 
fetching  thing  you  have." 

But  Elaine  had  answered  snappishly 
that  she  would  wear  what  she  pleased, 
and  that  such  proceedings  were  not  of  a 
sort  to  interest  little  girls.  **  Besides, 
Lulu,"  her  sister  added,  **if  you  don't 
stop  using  those  slangy  phrases  which 
I'm  sure  that  Van  Dam  boy  teaches 
you,  I'll  get  papa  to  make  you  cease 
having  anything  to  do  with  him." 

Lulu  tossed  her  head.  **Papa 
wouldn't,"  she  retorted.  **He  knows 
Charity 's  a  catch  ;  some  day  he  will 
have  lots  and  lots  of  money  ;  all  the  big 
girls  will  be  setting  their  caps  for  him 
when  he  grows  up.  I  heard  Mrs.  Riv- 
ington  tell  her  little  Eva  so  the  other 
day,  at  the  dancing-class.  Eva  is  90 
stupid.  She  wanted  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  cap,  and  how  it  was  going  to  be  set 
And  I  explained  just  what  her  mother 
meant.  I  happened  to  be  passing,  on 
Dickey  Van  Horn's  arm,  at  the  time  ; 
and  then  I  heard  two  or  three  of  the 
other  mammas  laugh,  and  one  of  them 
said  :  *  She  'II  hold  her  own,  some  day ' 
— meaning  me,  of  course.  Hold  my 
own  !  I  should  think  I  would  ! "  And 
Lulu  gave  her  slender  little  body  a  whirl- 
ing turn  that  made  her  look  for  an  in- 
stant not  unlike  that  pirouetting  fairy 
they  used  to  put  on  the  old-fashioned 
Christmas  plum-cakes. 

She  had  been  engaged  by  young  Van 
Dam  to  lead  the  cotillon  with  him  that 
afternoon  ;  or  rather,  she  had  indicated 
in  a  gracious,  managerial  way  that  this 
would  be  the  most  advisable  plan.  Mon- 
sieur Duprez,  the  head  of  the  dancing- 
school,  and  his  sister,  Madame  Chan  til- 
Ion,  had  become  Lulu's  willing  slaves. 
As  her  brother  Peyster  expressed  it, 
"'  Now,  she  bosses  things,  now,  Lulu 
does,"  and  Peyster  was  assuredly  right. 

She  had  even  considered  with  her  pre- 
ceptor all  the  different  figures  that  were 
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to  be  led,  and  her  privileged  eyes  alone 
had  prematurely  gazed  upon  the  glow- 
ing and  tasteful  favors  after  their  pur- 
chase. She  intended  to  look  her  very 
best  that  day,  she  had  informed  the  two 
nurses  who  would  assist  at  her  toilet. 
**  There  won't  be  many  girls  there  much 
older  than  I  am,^'  she  had  said,  *^and  I 
mean  to  cut  them  out  completely.  Oh, 
dear,  how  I  wish  they  only  would  men- 
tion our  affairs  in  the  papers,  and  de- 
scribe how  we  were  dressed  .  .  Well,  well, 
one  must  have  patience  ;  all  that  is  sure 
to  come  later,  when  one  really  goes  out 
into  society." 

She  had  been  greatly  excited  all 
through  the  morning  ;  but  it  chanced  to 
be  Saturday,  and  hence  was  not  a  day 
of  study  with  her.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  she  was  handed  by  one  of  the 
servants  a  bouquet  of  the  rarest  roses, 
with  a  card  attached  to  it,  bearing  the 
name  of  Mr.  Charlton  Van  Dam.  If 
Elaine's  friend.  Lord  Scarletcoat,  could 
have  heard  the  little  scream  of  pride  and 
pleasure  with  which  Lulu  seized  this  en- 
chanting nosegay,  he  would  hardly  have 
reversed  his  previous  unjust  opinion  as 
to  there  being  no  children  in  America. 

When  the  hour  came  for  the  child  to 
be  dressing,  she  discovered  with  dismay 
that  her  two  sisters  and  her  mother 
would  all  be  absent.  They  had  visits  to 
pay,  or  engagements  of  a  similar  sort. 
Elaine,  just  before  departing,  gave  Lulu 
a  quizzical  look  of  amazement  as  she 
said  : 

'*The  idea,  Lulu,  of  your  expecting 
that  we  would  stay  in  to  see  your  frock 
put  on  I  It  is  too  absurd  .  .  If  I  only 
had  my  way  with  you,  I  'd  stop  all  this 
vanity  and  nonsense  by  sending  you  up 
to  the  Park  with  your  nurse,  and  letting 
you  breathe  fresh  air  and  get  some 
healthful  exercise." 

**  Pooh  I"  cried  Lulu  disdainfully.  **  I 
see  more  of  the  Park  than  you  do,  EUy. 
I  rode  six  or  seven  miles  there  yester- 
day. My  riding-school  teacher  says  I  'm 
the  bravest  and  best  young  rider,  of  my 
sex,  that  he  has." 

Enuneline,  who  was  always  kinder  to 
her  precocious  little  sister  than  was 
Elaine,  and  who  chanced  also  to  be 
present,  just  then,  here  broke  into  an 
amused  laugh.  **  Which  means,  Lulu," 
she  said,  **  that  you  ride  very  well  for  a 


little  girl.  Why  are  you  so  afraid  of 
being  called  a  little  girl  ?  Some  day 
you  '11  be  sorry  nobody  can  possibly  call 
you  one  any  longer." 

Lulu  gave  a  short,  self-satisfied  nod. 
**No  doubt,"  she  returned.  **I  want 
the  time  to  come  when  I  shall  be  sorry; 
that's  all." 

**  You  do  too  many  things,"  said  her 
mother,  who  had  entered  a  few  minutes 
ago  and  had  been  quietly  listening,  nbt 
far  from  the  doorway.  "It's  your  pa- 
pa's idea  that  riding  agrees  with  you  ; 
it's  not  mine.  But  you've  those  red 
spots  in  your  cheeks  now,  my  dear, 
which  show  that  you  are  nervous." 

**  Oh,  I  'm  always  nervous,"  said  Lulu, 
wheeling  her  tiny  figure  about.  **I'm 
a  nervous  constitution." 

The  three  ladies  exchanged  glances 
that  shewed  how  comic  they  thought 
this  admission  from  so  ridiculously 
youthful  an  authority  ;  and  Lulu  swept 
over  all  their  faces  a  covert  look,  re- 
vealing the  most  unchildish  self-con- 
sciousness. She  wanted  to  see  whether 
she  had  not  said  something  diverting 
and  extraordinary  for  one  of  her  years. 
Among  the  many  faulty  features  of  her 
unhappy  education,  was  this  tendency 
on  the  part  of  her  elders  to  encourage 
her  in  the  habit  of  imitating  their  own 
forms  of  phraseology.  Eager  to  be 
thought  **  old  for  her  age,"  she  was  per- 
petually having  this  unwholesome  crav- 
ing fostered  instead  of  repressed  by  those 
very  observers  of  it  who  should  have 
been  the  first  to  condemn  jts  indulgence. 

Her  mother,  Emmeline  and  Elaine 
soon  afterward  left  her.  She  was  alone 
with  the  two  nurses  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  elaborate  toilet. 

^'Je  suis  un  pen  fatigu^e,^^  she  sud- 
denly said  to  Fran9oise,  her  favorite, 
after  the  process  of  frizzing  her  lovely 
golden  locks  had  been  completed  before 
a  large  mirror.  '^  J'ai  mal  A  la  tite, 
Frangoise;  peut-itre  &est  line  esp^ce 
de  neuralgie.  J'ai  rimarqui  que  ma- 
man  et  mss  soeurs  souffrent  comms  gay 
de  temps  en  temps.  Ce  n'est  rien;  ga 
passera,fen  suis  sUre,'^ 

But  it  did  not  go  away.  In  a  short 
time  there  came  upon  the  child  what  she 
piteously  described  as  a  raging  headache; 
she  used  even  in  her  pain  the  modes  of 
speech  caught  from  others  far  older  than 
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herself.  Her  eyes  began  to  shine  with 
a  feverishly  unnatural  light.  The  two 
nurses  looked  at  each  other  in  alarm. 

**  Mademoiselle  se  trouve  malade^^^ 
murmured  one. 

'*  Vraiement !  "  faltered  the  other. 

**  I  'm  not  ill,"  asserted  Lulu.  She  had 
not  yet  put  on  her  brilliant  beribboned 
frock.  But  she  went  toward  it,  where  it 
lay,  bright  as  a  sunset  cloud,  upon  the 
bed.  **  I  tell  you  it 's  only  a  headache, 
and  it  makes  me  a  little  dizzy.  I — I  had 
one,  something  like  it,  the  other  day  at 
dancing-school;  but  it  passed  off;  it 
did  n't  last  as  long  as  this,  and  it  did  n't 
make  me  so  dizzy  .  .  But  this  will  pass 
off,  too  .  .  Ah,  my  dress — my  beautiful 
dress  .  .  ." 

And  then,  as  her  voice  grew  husky, 
she  reeled,  while  one  of  the  nurses  sprang 
to  her  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Satterthwaite  was  the  first  of  the 
absent  ones  to  return.  She  had  taken 
*'  mamma's  coup^^'''*  and  had  been  shop- 
ping a  little,  and  calling  a  little  at  the 
houses  of  various  friends.  She  had  spent 
money,  and  talked  scandal  over  more  than 
a  single  cup  of  tea,  served  her  in  the  most 
delicate  of  china.  She  could  not  have 
told  you  in  which  occupation  she  found 
the  most  enjoyable  deao&uvrement,  but 
spending  money,  talking  scandal  and 
drinking  tea  were  all  very  pleasurable 
pastimes. 

Her  young  son,  Peyster,  met  her  in  the 
hall  as  she  entered  it.  His  eyes  were  red 
with  crying.  *  *  Oh,  mamma !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, and  ran  toward  her,  seizing  her  dress. 

But  she  repulsed  him ;  it  was  a  very 
handsome  dress,  and  she  did  not  like  to 
have  it  treated  so  roughly,  even  by  the 
son  of  whom,  in  her  way,  she  professed 
to  be  very  fond. 

"Peystey,  what  arc  you  doing? "  she 
cried.  And  then  she  saw  what  the  dun- 
ness  of  the  hall  had  not  yet  allowed  her 
to  see.  **  You 're  crying?  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

'*  Oh,  mammal  Lulu!  Now,  she's, 
now  .  .  ." 

The  poor  boy  could  say  no  more  for  his 
tears. 

XVIII. 

During  the  next  half  hour  or  so, 
Bleecker  Satterthwaite  and  his  daughters, 
Emmeline  and  Elaine,  all  three  returned. 


They  were  all  going  to  dine  out  some- 
where ;  they  had  calculated  their  time  for 
dressing.  Ehnmeline  was  going  to  one 
dinner-party,  Elaine  to  a  second,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Satterthwaite  had  a  similar  en- 
gagement which  necessitated  their  keep- 
ing it  in  one  another's  company.  As  for 
Aspinwall,  he  had  not  returned  at  all.  It 
was  nearly  always  thus  with  the  members 
of  this  mundane  and  insatiably  pleasure- 
seeking  household.  Domesticity  was  un- 
known to  them.  Theirs  was  a  home  with- 
out a  single  home-like  trait.  They  were 
a  family  who  resembled  some  fanatical 
priesthood  all  passionately  employed  in 
various  offices  of  pagan  worship.  Their 
temple  was  that  of  fashion,  and  their 
rites  were  performed  with  a  truly  sacer- 
dotal zeal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
reaped  much  enjoyment  from  the  whole 
senseless  cult — so  doubly  and  signally 
senseless  amid  a  government  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  lifted  on  republican  bases 
above  the  Old  World  claims  and  protes- 
tations of  caste. 

What  charities  were  undertaken  by 
Mrs.  Satterthwaite  or  by  either  of  her 
daughters  bore  relation  solely  to  the 
kinds  of  co-patrons  who  would  appear 
on  the  same  lists  with  themselves.  Mrs. 
Auchincloss  and  Madeleine  literally,  on 
many  occasions,  would  seek  the  slums  of 
the  city,  personally  acting  as  the  teachers 
and  agents  of  mission -schools  and  various 
other  institutions.  They  were  snobs,  but 
snobs  with  a  religion,  and  as  far  as  their 
religion  went,  its  ethical  effects  were 
salutary.  Their  trouble  was  the  old 
Pharisaical  one ;  they  penetrated  into  the 
most  doleful  purlieus  of  the  '*  East  side," 
but  it  was  known  in  Fifth  Avenue  that 
they  did  so,  and  their  pilgrimages  were 
not  solitary;  they  always  made  them 
in  the  society  of  ladies  who,  whether 
young  or  old,  were  incontestably  dans 
le  monde.  In  fact,  neither  Mrs.  Auchin- 
closs nor  Madeleine  would  have  thought 
herself  quite  as  socially  secure  without 
her  charities  as  with  them.  They  were  a 
part  of  **  duty,"  and  not  to  have  a  code 
of  duty  which  you  practically  and  rigor- 
ously respected  was,  in  their  belief,  not 
to  be  crowned  with  the  best  sort  of  gentil- 
ity. The  root  of  the  whole  impulse — re- 
ligious, no  less  than  eleemosynary — ^may 
have  lain  in  that  one  word,  gentility.  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  chief  ree- 
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ommendation  of  godliness  in  the  eyes  of 
Madeleine  and  her  mother  was  not  the 
highly  respectable  odor  which  they  con- 
sidered to  pervade  it.  They  prided  them- 
selveS)  too,  upon  being  devotional  think- 
ers. They  were  always,  in  spite  of 
their  avowed  and  seemingly  adamantine 
faith,  reading  some  book  of  the  many 
which  our  curious  age  now  produces, 
wherein  the  defense  of  faith  and  its  dili- 
gent support  from  metaphysical  sources, 
were  made  the  subject .  of  numberless 
eloquent  chapters.  This  month  they 
would  be  "oh,  so  much  interested"  in 
"  that  enchanting  volume,"  **  Science  as 
the  Contirmation  of  Scripture,"  and  next 
month  they  would  own  to  an  equal  ad- 
miration for  **  that  wonderfully  comfort- 
ing series  of  essays,"  **  Modem  Thought 
as  the  Handmaid  of  Revelation."  Mr. 
Auchincloss  and  the  blameless  Chichester 
would  appear  to  share  their  esteem  for 
works  of  this  description.  Mrs.  Auchin- 
closs would  now  and  then  say:  **My 
husband  has  been  so  absorbed,  lately,  in 
the  delightful  book,"  or  Madeleine  would 
declare:  **My  brother,  Chichester,  tells 
me  that  he  has  never  read  anything  at 
once  so  logical  and  so  cheering." 

With  the  Satterthwaites  it  had  all  been 
markedly  different.  Their  world  was  not 
the  world  of  books,  and  they  would  as 
soon  have  occupied  their  superficial,  but- 
terfly existences  with  the  evidences  of 
Christian  creeds,  from  Methodism  to  the 
last  decision  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council, 
as  they  would  have  questioned  the  advis- 
ability of  mounting  a  tantivy  coach  or 
the  wisdom  of  playing  lawn-tennis.  They 
accepted  both  modes  of  diversion,  just  as 
they  accepted  the  rather  tiresome  but 
wholly  proper  occupation  of  aristocratic 
almsgiving.  They  lived  solely  for  per- 
sonal enjoyment ;  but  since  others,  who 
lived  just  as  they  did,  had  conceded  that 
it  was  ' '  the  thing  "  to  show  some  heed 
for  those  disagreeable  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  made  up  the  lower  strata  of 
society,  they  treated  such  a  popular  drift 
of  taste  as  though  it  had  been  a  new  shade 
in  bonnet-strings  or  a  prevalent  caprice 
in  the  tying  of  them. 

They  were  all  keenly  shocked  on  dis- 
covering the  illness  of  Lulu.  Mr.  Satter- 
thwaite  and  his  daughters  entered  the 
little  girPs  chamber  to  find  her  mother, 
the  nurses  and  two  physicians  grouped 


about  the  bedside,  while  Peyster,  with  an 
awed  look  on  his  dull,  hobbledehoyish 
face,  sat  quite  still  in  one  corner. 

Lulu  was  fearfully  ill ;  it  soon  become 
apparent  to  the  whole  family  that  this 
was  the  case.  Her  trouble  was  a  brain- 
congestion  of  sharp  violence.  The  phys- 
icians were  loth  to  administer  narcotics 
except  in  the  smallest  quantities,  and  these 
appeared  thus  far  to  accelerate  rather 
than  retard  her  disorder.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  she  now  grew  hourly  worse. 
Fits  of  coma  would  be  succeeded  by 
bursts  of  delirium,  in  which  her  lips, 
hot  with  sudden  fever,  would  let  fall 
pell-mell  sentences  of  the  most  pathetic 
mania. 

And  it  all  bore  incessant  reference  to 
the  unnaturally  strained,  gay,  frivolous 
life  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  live ! 

**  Mamma,"  she  Would  suddenly  cry, 
seeking  to  lift  herself  from  the  bed,  with 
glassy,  staring  eyes  and  a  face  flushed 
crimson  amid  her  yellow  wealth  of  hair 
— **  Mamma,  I  shall  be  late  for  the  danc- 
ing-class !  And  you  know  I  ^m  to  lead  the 
cotillon — I  Ve  told  you  so  fifty  times  I  . .  . 
Who  ^s  that  girl  in  my  dress?  Make  her 
take  it  off !  Is  it  Sally  Van  Dam? "  (Then 
a  wild,  shrill  laugh  that  pierced  her  hear- 
ers.) **0h,  if  it's  only  Sally,  I  don't 
care.  She  is  Charity's  sister  .  .  But 
none  of  the  other  girls  shall  dance  with 
Charity  .  .  He  and  I  are  to  lead  to- 
gether. On  horseback,  too !  Is  n't  it  nice 
and  queer?  A  German  in  the  Park — on 
horseback  I  Yes,  Monsieur  Duprez  said  it 
was  all  right  ..."  (Then  a  shivering 
moan  of  terror  and  a  glare  of  untold 
affright  from  the  poor,  dilated  eyes.) 
**0h,  look!  look!  One  of  the  horses  is 
dancing  all  wrong.  He  's — he  's  gone 
mad  .  .  It's  Peystey's  black  pony;  he 
wants  to  kill  Bessie  Ludlow  .  .  .  He  'U 
trample  her  to  death  .  .  Peystey  I  Can't 
you  manage  him !  Can't  you !  Ah !  it 's 
all  over!  He 's  killed  her!  "  (And  then 
plaintive  shrieks,  these  ending  in  con- 
vulsions that  gave  the  frail  limbs  an  al- 
most unearthly  strength.) 

By  about  ten  o'clock  that  night  she 
woke  from  one  of  her  stupors,  calling 
out:   ''  Oh,  I  'm  blind !  I  'm  blind !  " 

It  was  true.  There  had  been  some  suf- 
fusion of  the  visual  nerve-centres,  and 
from  that  moment  sight  was  hopelessly 
paralyzed. 
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And  then  a  most  bitter  thing  hap- 
pened. Mrs.  Satterthwaite,  trembling 
with  distress,  bent  down  and  clasped  the 
terrified  child  in  her  arms.  **  Lulu !"  she 
cried,  perhaps  addressing  her  little  girl 
with  the  first  true  motherly  accent  that 
she  had  ever  yet  heard  from  maternal 
lips:  **  Lulu !  Do  n't  be  frightened !  I  'm 
here.  Mamma  *s  here.  Do  n't  you  know 
mamma? " 

But  the  child  pushed  her  away,  and 
rose  up  from  the  bed  with  both  arms 
gropingly  outstretched,  as  though  her  lost 
sight  were  hiding  from  her  somewhere 
near  by  and  she  sought  to  regain  it.  The 
mother's  embrace  of  consolation  and  pro- 


•*It  must  be  that  I'm  dying!"  she 
shrieked.  ^' The  darkness  must  be  that  I 
Oh,  I  do  n't  want  to  die !  I  want  to  live  I 
It 's  horrible  to  die,  and  turn  all  white 
and  stiff,  and  be  put  in  a  dark  gravel 
And  I  love  so  to  dance,  and  to  ride  on 
horseback,  and  to  wear  nice  clothes !  .  . 
What  is  it  that  makes  me  blind?  Oh, 
can  't  somebody  tear  the  blackness  out  of 
my  eyes?  ..." 

Poignant  as  was  all  this  for  those  who 
observed  it,  mercy  at  least  lay  in  the  fact 
of  its  not  lasting  very  long.  A  swoon 
followed  what  had  perhaps  been  the  most 
agonizing  of  Lulu's  outbursts,  and  for 
a  long  time  she  lay  so  pale  and  still 


"OB,  MOW  WK'RK  GOIHO  TO  BEGIN— !*^ 


tection  was  futile  and  meaningless  to 
her.  What  did  she,  poor  sufferer,  know 
of  such  love  as  that?  A  pat  on  the  cheek, 
or  a  stroke  of  the  curls,  now  and  then — 
a  nod,  a  smile,  or  a  laugh,  when  she  de- 
livered any  of  her  bold,  shrewd,  quaint 
sayings — an  occasional  frown,  lifted  fin- 
ger or  biting  word  of  reprimand — ^this 
child  knew  her  mother  by  these  and 
similar  tokens,  but  by  these  alone.  And 
now,  in  the  ordeal  of  horror  and  pain, 
there  was  no  sweet  magic  and  magnet- 
ism of  affection  to  claim  her  instinctive 
response.  The  arms  that  leaned  to  clasp 
her  had  no  familiar  feeling;  the  bosom 
that  would  have  pillowed  her  head  bore 
no  recollected  warmth. 


that  her  watchers  anticipated  death  at 
any  instant.  But  just  before  death,  came 
re-awakened  consciousness,  and  while  a 
shudder  ran  through  the  group  at  the  bed- 
side because  they  feared  a  repetition  of 
the  lamentable  scenes  just  enacted.  Lulu 
opened  her  still  sightless  eyes  and  be- 
gan to  babble  fragmentary  sentences  that 
soon  told  their  own  dreamy  and  sombre 
story  .  .  .  She  was  at  dancing-school — 
at  the  grand  fHe  that  afternoon,  from 
which,  hours  ago,  a  messenger  had  been 
hurried  with  dismay,  to  learn  what  de- 
tained herself  and  her  brother  .  .  Now 
she  sat  beside  Charity  Van  Dam  and 
smelled  the  bouquet  he  had  sent  her,  and 
told  him  how  lovely  she  thought  the 
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flowers,  and  how  kind  it  was  for  him  to 
send  her  such  a  real  grottm-up  bouquet. 
.  .  .  Again,  she  would  be  in  the  mazes 
of  a  cotillon-hguTe,  prompting  some  fel- 
low-dancer who  was  more  dull  of  wit 
than  herself,  or  less  nimble  of  foot .  .  . 
And  at  last  she  would  seem  to  be  in  soft 
wonder  and  perplexity  why  the  fits  had 
not  begun.  **  Everything  is  ready,  Mon- 
sieur Duprez,"  she  would  murmur  .  . 
**  Where  's  the  music?  We  are  all  here 
in  our  places  .  .  Why  do  n't  the  musi- 
cians play  for  us? " 

But  the  musicians  Juzd  played,  poor 
little  absentee,  and  you  were  not  there  to 
hear  them !  The  lights  have  all  gone  out ; 
the  ball-room  is  silent  and  deserted ;  the 
children  are  home  and  in  bed.  They 
missed  you  very  much.  They  heard  with 
surprised  and  startled  looks  that  you 
were  ill  and  could  not  come.  But  they 
did  not  even  fancy  that  you  would  never 
come  again,  with  your  eyes  that  danced 
as  gaily  as  your  pretty  beribboned  toes 
did,  and  your  face  as  old  and  thoughtful 
in  one  way  as  it  was  young  and  bloomy 
in  another  1 

Somewhere  near  midnight.  Lulu's  bab- 
blings grew  fainter  and  fainter,  like  those 
of  a  brook  that  has  lost  its  path  among 
alien  pebbles  and  can  trill  but  in  the  thin- 
nest of  voices  what  melody  it  has  borne 
from  its  urn  up  among  the  hills.  No  com- 
plaint about  her  own  blindness  had  fallen 
from  her  lips  for  a  long  time.  She  was 
very  peaceable,  with  the  cool  white  cloths 
laid  and  re-laid  against  the  temples  that 
had  burned  and  throbbed  so.  But  they 
did  not  bum  or  throb  now.  For  many 
minutes  she  would  not  speak  at  all,  and 
then  the  words  that  sounded  from  her 
would  seem  to  have  no  more  significance 
than  the  tender  cooings  of  a  pigeon  by  its 
cote.  But  when  the  end  was  very  close 
at  hand  indeed,  a  smile  broke  like  light 
about  her  lips,  and  a  dim  flash  came  into 
the  blind  eyes  just  before  they  dropped 
their  lids  in  rest  forever.  All  who  stood 
at  her  bedside  could  plainly  hear  what 
she  then  said. 

**  Oh,  now  we  're  going  to  begin  .  . 
There 's  the  music  I  How  merry  it  sounds  I" 
Perhaps  she  caught  the  strains  of  a  finer 
music  than  earthly  flutes  and  viols  can 
make.  But  if  truly  she  had  heard  such 
harmonies,  her  spirit  went  nearer  to  where 
they  soared  and  floated,  not  ever  return- 


ing to  the  small,  placid  little  body  whence 
it  had  flown  on  its  far-away  adventure 
and  quest.  No  on  e  was  ever  to  know  what 
Lulu  had  vanished  to  find.  Though  the 
great  city  where  she  had  lived  her  brief 
span  of  days  might  crumble  into  the 
time-spurned  ruin  of  another  Thebes, 
through  all  its  multitudinous  morrows  the 
light  that  she  had  seen  and  the  music  to 
which  she  had  hearkened  would  remain 
as  two  more  drops  of  gloom  in  the  vast 
ocean  of  secresy  we  name  death  I  For, 
every  life  that  the  mighty  shadow  takes 
into  itself  is  bathed  by  an  equal  dusk,  and 
one  same  dignity  of  mystery  clings  about 
all  who  have  sunk  into  its  unsurrender- 
ing  tides — the  pure  as  the  sinful,  the  lofty 
as  the  lowly,  the  old,  white  with  years, 
and  the  young,  yet  scathless  under  their 
goads! 

After  all  was  over,  the  family  met,  one 
by  one,  in  the  large  drawing-rooms  below 
stairs ;  but  two  of  its  members  remained 
absent — Aspinwall,  who  had  not  yet  come 
home,  and  Peyster,  whose  sobs  the  nurses 
were  seeking  to  quiet,  and  whom  every- 
body save  these  had  forgotten.  The  draw- 
ing-rooms were  pervaded  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  never-to-be-held  Satter- 
thwaite  ball.  It  would  have  occurred  on 
Monday;  to-morrow  would  be  Sunday, 
and  as  such  work,  for  so-called  holy  rea- 
sons, must  cease  even  in  this  secular  house- 
hold, arrangements  had  been  fully  com- 
pleted before  dark  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  floors  were  neatly  covered  with  glossy 
linen  *  *  crash  "  for  dancing ;  the  furniture 
had  been  set  close  to  the  wall  or  else 
removed  altogether;  the  mantels  were 
stripped  both  of  drapery  and  ornament, 
waiting  their  burdens  of  bedded  flowers. 
The  apartments  were  not  brightly  lit; 
they  had  a  ghostly,  staring,  comfortless 
look ;  and  to  the  people  who  now  gath- 
ered in  them  their  aspect  was  horrible. 
As  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satterthwaite,  Em- 
meline  and  Elaine,  they  sat  and  gazed  at 
one  another,  above  the  pale  glare  of 
those  wide,  long  floors,  in  a  senseless, 
blank,  stupefied  way.  You  might  have 
detected  a  kind  of  irritated  hauteur,  too, 
in  the  expressions  of  their  faces — notice- 
ably in  that  of  Bleecker  Satterthwaite 
himself.  Perhaps  it  seemed  to  this  family 
as  if  death  had  smitten  them  with  an 
unwonted  insolence  in  thus  at  all  abrupt- 
ly afflicting  them.  As  for  grief,  they 
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*'the  father  and  the  two  sisters  drew  backward.'^ 


did  not  appear  to  know  how  one  should 
show  it.  Possibly  they  were  too  stunned, 
just  yet,  to  realize  its  existence  in  their 
souls.  They  had  never  given  much  heed  to 
the  question  of  souls.  There  had  always 
been  something  brassy  and  flaunting 
about  the  completeness  of  their  material- 
ism. They  had  thought  considerably 
more  concerning  the  welfare  of  horses 
than  that  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They 
had  always  found  a  stable  more  conge- 
nial quarters  than  a  library — this  being  as 
true  of  **  papa  "  and  Aspinwall  as  it  was 
of  the  two  grown-up  girls. 

Aspinwall  had  not  been  home  since 
luncheon  time,  and  might  very  possibly 
have  drifted  into  some  gay  company 
of  college-friends.  Nobody  had  known 
where  to  find  him ;  he  had  left  no  orders 
with  his  valet  ;  and  there  wei'e  certain 
rare  occasions  when  even  one  with  whom 
dress  was  so  much  a  faible  as  with 
Aspinwall  Satterthwaite,  did  not  feel 
himself  compelled  to  attire  himself  for 
dinner. 

Midnight  had  sounded  some  little  time 
ago.      They  all   had   tacitly   conceded, 


while  sitting  there  in  the  big  shadowy 
room,  that  they  were  waiting  for  "Aspy  " 
to  come  home.  Mr.  Satterthwaite  had 
begun  to  pace  the  long  apartments  with 
hands  clasped  behind  him  and  lowered 
head.  Emmeline  cried  a  little,  now  and 
then.  Her  sister  Elaine  would  turn  and 
look  at  her  very  seriously  as  she  wiped 
her  eyes  and  drew  shortened,  sobbing 
breaths.  Elaine  did  not  feel  like  cry- 
ing. Her  tears  had  never  flowed  except 
for  selfish  causes,  and  seldom  even  for 
those.  It  was  not  that  she  failed  to 
mourn,  but  rather  that  a  dazed  and 
clouded  sensation  had  come  upon  her 
faculties.  Such  a  calamitous  event  as 
this  which  had  befallen  herself  and  her 
kindred  arrived  in  the  guise  of  so  be- 
wildering a  novelty !  Death  had  always 
been  to  her  a  possibility  clad  with  re- 
moteness. Of  course  it  migh  t  enter  their 
house  one  day.  But  it  would  give  pre- 
monitory rumoiv  of  its  hateful  advance. 
There  was  so  much  time  in  which  to  be- 
come prepared  for  that ;  and  meanwhile 
there  were  all  the  pleasurable  pursuits, 
with  inestimable  bodily  health  added,  to 
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sum  up,  to  adorn,  to  merrily  intensify 
life.  Elaine  had  not  dreamed  of  scan- 
ning the  whole  problem  deeper.  To  her 
it  was  not  a  problem  at  all,  but  a  festiv- 
ity. She  had  thus  far  had  her  choice  of 
cultivating  or  ignoring  its  guests.  This 
black  one,  thrusting  itself  into  her  no- 
tice and  insisting  that  it  should  not  be 
treated  de  haut  en  bas,  thrilled  her  with 
an  unprecedented  terror. 

Mrs.  Satterthwaite  remained  motion- 
less in  her  chair.  She  realized  more 
piercingly  this  night  that  she  was  a 
mother  £ban  the  worst  pains  of  child- 
birth had  ever  taught  her  to  realize  be- 
fore. Her  thoughts  had  flown  to  Aspin- 
wall,  her  eldest  son,  loved  beyond  all 
her  other  children  by  a  heart  which  too 
often  had  let  her  only  vaguely  know 
that  she  in  reality  loved  any  of  them 
overmuch.  At  intervals  she  would  lift 
her  head,  as  if  listening  for  a  sound  in 
the  outer  hall.  The  sound  for  which 
she  listened  was  the  turning  of  a  latch- 
key in  the  lock  of  the  front  door. 

At  last  she  felt  sure  that  she  heard  it, 
and  suddenly  rose.  Her  husband  paused 
in  his  monotonous  walk.  She  glided 
toward  the  large  main  doorway  of  the 
drawing-rooms. 

**  That  is  Aspy,  now,"  the  others  heard 
her  say  ;  and  then  she  disappeared  into 
the  hall.  Frigid  woman  of  the  world 
as  she  had  always  been,  her  spirit  of 
motherhood  now  yearned  with  an  im- 
mense longing  to  clasp  her  favorite  boy 
against  her  breast  and  be  the  first  who 
should  break  the  tidings  of  his  little 
sister's  death. 

A  minute  or  so  later  they  who  were 
in  the  drawing-room  heard  a  faint  cry. 
All  three,  in  an  instant,  gathered  at  the 
threshold  of  the  door. 

They  saw  Aspinwall  standing  in  the 
hall  with  a  shamed  leer  on  his  face  and 
a  sagging  laxity  of  posture  that  swiftly 
told  its  brutal  tale. 

Mrs.  Satterthwaite,  pide  and  convulsed, 
motioned  with  one  hand  for  them  to 
leave  her  alone  beside  her  son.  The 
father  and  the  two  sisters  drew  back- 
ward. There  was  a  potency  of  appeal 
in  the  look  of  that  wife  and  mother 
which  neither  of  them  could  resist. 

Still,  while  he  receded,  an  oath  of  ex- 
asperation broke  from  Bleecker  Satter- 
thwaite. 

Vol.  Vn.— 1» 


But  Emmeline,  whom  they  had  been 
wont  to  laugh  at  in  other  days  for 
her  moods  of  so-termed  sentimentality, 
sprang  toward  her  father  now. 

**  Papa ! "  she  cried,  **  do  n't  judge  him 
too  harshly !  Remember  how  we,  who 
are  all  older  than  he  is,  have  never 
taught  him  to  feel  the  disgrace  of  it  as 
we  should  have  done !  And  you^  papa 
— ^would  you  have  cared  so  much,  after 
all,  if  it  had  not  been  .  .  to-night  f  " 

Satterthwaite  did  not  alone  hear  these 
words.  His  wife,  there  in  the  near  hall, 
heard  them  as  well.  Who  shall  say 
what  an  arrow  of  reproach  they  became, 
to  cleave  the  conscience  of  either  blame- 
ful parent  ? 

The  news  of  little  Lulu's  death  gave  a 
sharp  shock  to  hundreds  of  the  Satter- 
thwaites'  friends.  But  it  may  be  said  to 
have  acted  most  tellingly  upon  the  very 
destiny  of  Olivia  and  her  husband.  Still, 
it  is  supposable,  on  general  principles  of 
deduction,  that  Delaplaine  would  finally 
have  yielded.  But  he  would  not  have 
done  so  until,  as  the  phrase  goes,  the 
last  gun  had  been  fired.  He  would  have 
waited  for  concession  from  Olivia,  know- 
ing how  radically  her  present  assumptive 
position  would  be  weakened  the  moment 
she  betrayed  fear  of  consequences. 

As  it  was,  Delaplaine  hailed  the  non- 
occurrence of  the  Satterthwaite  ball  for  a 
priceless  piece  of  luck.  He  was  now 
enabled  to  maintain  his  reputation  as 
an  unflinching  opponent  of  contumacy. 
But  a  few  days  after  Lulu's  death  had 
changed  everything,  Olivia  surprised 
him  by  saying: 

*'  I  wish  to  have  a  full  understanding 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mas- 
sereene."  Her  tones  were  all  steadiness 
and  self-command;  her  blue  eyes  met 
his  with  an  unfaltering  fixity. 

**  Ah,"  he  said,  preparing  himself. 
Almost  any  other  man  would  have 
started  with  an  irrepressible  embarrass- 
ment. Delaplaine  only  delivered  him- 
self of  this  ruminative  **  Ah,"  and  leaned 
farther  back  in  the  big  leathern  chair  of 
his  study,  where  Olivia  had  found  him. 
*^  I  imagined  that  we  had  reached  a  full 
understanding  on  that  subject  already," 
he  coolly  went  on. 

**  Then  you  were  mistaken,*'  returned 
Olivia. 
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**  Mistaken  ?"  He  did  start,  now,  al- 
though his  not  doing  so  was  merely  pre- 
tension. ''I  assure  you  I  had  entirely 
made  up  my  mind  to  the  contrary.  I 
had  told  you  my  wishes;  you  had  very 
hotly  refused  to  follow  them.  But  I  had 
not  the  least  fear  that  you  would  not 
follow  them  when  the  time  came. " 

Olivia  threw  back  her  head  a  little. 
The  damask  slipped  up  into  her  cheeks, 
and  a  glitter  pricked  its  rays  through 
the  calm  of  her  eyes. 

*'In  that  case,''  she  replied,  with  plain 
scorn,  **itmay  have  been  just  as  well 
for  your  peace  of  mind  that  the  time  did 
not  come." 

*'  You  mean  that  you  would  have  dis- 
obeyed me  ?  " 

*'  I  would  have  disobeyed  you,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  put  it:  There  is  not  the 
faintest  doubt  on  that  point." 

He  stroked  his  chin,  smiling  in  a 
frozen  way.  "Your  determination, 
courage,  firmness — whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  my  dear  Olivia — might  have 
failed  you  at  the  last  moment." 

"  It  would  not  have  failed  me." 

"  Ah,  you  tell  me  so  iww^'"  he  drawled. 

She  was  silent  for  a  little  space, 
standing  there  at  his  side.  He  saw  with 
the  corner  of  his  eye  that  she  was  biting 
her  underlip,  and  it  gave  him  a  pang  of 
malicious  delight  to  perceive  that  he 
had  irritated  her  honest,  brave  nature 
anew. 

**  Do  you  wish  me  to  drop  Mr.  Mas- 
sereene's  acquaintance  ? "  she  presently 
asked.  '*  Because  if  you  do  there  had 
best  be  an  immediate  understanding  be- 
tween us.     I " 

But  Delaplaine  had  now  sat  up  in  his 
chair,  lifted  both  shoulders,  then  lifted 
both  hands,  and,  turning  toward  his 
wife,  had  shown  her  a  countenance 
possessed  by  so  much  vivid  surprise  that 
she  involuntarily  became  silent  with 
surprise  correspondent. 

Ever  since  receiving  intelligence  that 
there  would  be  no  ball  at  the  Satter- 
thwaites',  he  had  felt  certain  that  his  own 
sanction  of  Massereene's  further  ac- 
quaintance with  his  wife  must  become  a 
question  at  issue  between  them.  His 
jealousy  was  now  much  stronger  than  it 
had  bcNBn;  the  rebellion  of  Olivia  had 
fed  it  into  full-grown,  viperish  thrift. 
He  believed  that  his  wife  loved  Mas- 


sereene,  and  all  the  wiliest  duplicities  of 
which  he  was  inwardly  master  found 
themselves  on  a  sudden  summoned  to- 
gether by  the  most  imperative  little  roll- 
call.  He  would  never  have  forbidden 
Olivia  to  dance  the  German  with  her 
friend  if  he  had  been  as  jealous  then  as 
he  was  jealous  now — if  he  had  wanted 
then  to  discover  what  he  now  wanted  to 
discover.  At  present  he  was  bent  upon 
watching  every  slightest  feature  of  their 
intercourse.  No  detail  should  be  trivial 
enough  to  escape  him ;  Idnie  se  mele  A 
tout.  Once  empowered  with  proof  of 
her  infatuation,  he  would  be  able  to 
control  Olivia  as  he  desired.  She  might 
brave  him  to-day,  but  if  to-mori'ow  she 
were  detected  in  a  compromising  attach- 
ment, he  was  confident  of  knowing  her 
character  too  well  not  to  anticipate 
as  a  certainty  her  pliant  and  alarmed 
humiliation.  '  She  would  never  take 
the  foolish '  plunge  that  some  women 
take,'  he  had  reflected.  *  She  might 
look  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  but 
she  would  n't  jump.  I  understand  her 
too  thoroughly  not  to  be  sure  of  that.' 

The  truth  was,  his  tinglii)g,  senile- 
savored  jealousy  prevented  in  him  the 
least  lucid  judgment  of  what  she  might 
or  might  not  do.  Olivia  moved  before 
him,  daily  and  hourly,  as  spotless  as 
ever  wife  could  be,  and  morally  incapa- 
ble of  even  dreaming  the  misdeeds  that 
his  inflamed  fancy  needed  but  a  mild 
incentive  to  lay  at  her  door.  She  was 
obdurate,  unswerving,  in  her  new  course 
of  action — that  and  that  only.  She 
would  either  live  her  life  beneath  his 
roof  as  a  gentlewoman  whose  honor  rose 
above  aspersion,  whose  decent  social 
privileges  resented  vulgar  molestation, 
or  she  would  seek  refuge  and  freedom 
elsewhere.  She  was  implacably  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  the  right  of  receiving 
Jasper  Massereene  whenever  he  might 
care  to  visit  her.  If  Delaplaine  meant 
to  push  his  objections  beyond  that  bound- 
ary at  which  circumstance  had  lately 
compelled  him  to  pause,  she  desired  en- 
lightenment concerning  his  intentions; 
and  for  this  reason  she  had  quietly,  in- 
trepidly, sought  the  interview  now  in 
progress. 

Its  new  turn,  on  her  husband's  part, 
astonished  her  as  she  observed  and  fol- 
lowed it. 
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**  Do  I  wish  you  to  drop  Mr.  Mas- 
sereene's  acquaintance  ? "  he  gently 
cried,  repeating  her  own  words.  **  Pray, 
have  I  ever  given  you  the  least  excuse 
for  thinking  that  I  wanted  you  to 
do  anything  of  this  preposterous  kind  ? 
Can  't  you  see  the  difference  between  be- 
having civilly  to  a  nice,  gentlemanlike 
fellow,  as  I  admit  Mr.  Massereene  to  be, 
and  allovving  the  idiocy  of  gossip  to  con- 
nect your  name  unpleasantly  with  his  ? 
Now  that  Lent  has  come,  and  all  the 
lime-light  glare  of  society  has  been  ex- 
tinguished until  another  season  sets  it 
blazing  again,  I  haven't,  of  course,  the 
vaguest  objection  to  your  receiving  the 
man  as  often  as  you  please.''  Here 
Delaplaine  took  off  his  eyeglasses  and 
began  to  polish  them  with  leisurely 
touches.  ''God  bless  my  soul,  Olivia! 
what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  An  Othello  ? 
Ask  Massareene  to  dinner,  some  day,  if 
you  like.  I  can  't  conceive  why  you 
should  n't.  He 's  excessively  clever.  We 
do  n't  agree  on  some  points,  but  I 
have  n't  met  anyone  in  an  age  who  im- 
pressed me  with  being  a  better  thinker 
or  a  more  interesting  talker  "... 

Olivia  left  her  husband's  study  that 
afternoon  with  a  distinct  sense  of  vic- 
tory and  an  indistinct  sense  of  adroit 
deception.  But  she  shook  the  latter 
feeling  off.  She  told  herself  that  she 
should  be  thankful  for  any  sort  of  re- 
spectable armistice.  It  chanced  that  on 
the  next  afternoon  Massereene  paid  her 
a  visit.  While  they  sat  and  talked  to- 
gether in  the  drawing-i^oom,  Delaplaine 
entered.  His  greeting  of  Massereene  was 
faultlessly  courteous,  and  he  sank  into  a 
chair  after  having  extended  it,  while 
saying  with  his  most  gracious  air: 

'*So  you  have  reconciled  yourself  to 
the  repose  of  Lent,  my  friend  ?" 

''Yes,  and  most  willingly,"  answered 
Massereene.  **  But  it  has  begun  gloom- 
ily, as  Mrs.  Delaplaine  and  I  were  just 
telling  one  another." 

**In  what  way  ?"  Delaplaine  asked. 

"We  were  speaking  of  poor  little 
Lulu's  funeral  yesterday,"  said  Olivia. 

Her  husband  broke  into  one  of  his 
most  cynical  laughs.  It  was  doubtless 
true  that  he  had  of  late  grown  more 
unconventionally  daring  both  as  to  the 
bitter  things  he  uttered  and  as  to  how  he 
uttered  them.     *'I  should  scarcely  call 


the  death  of  a  child  important  enough 
to  affect  a  community.  Anybody's  death, 
for  that  matter,  is  really  a  thousandfold 
less  important  than  it  gets  the  credit  of 
being." 

"I  am  with  you  there,"  smiled  Mas- 
sereene. "We  mortals  magnify  our 
own  pettiness.  But  the  Satterthwaites 
are  what  would  be  called  an  influential 
family,  and  so  their  loss  appeal's  larger 
to  those  immediately  about  them." 

"  And  a  fine  sermon  could  be  preached 
from  such  a  text,"  said  Delaplaine.  "I 
suppose  none  of  the  fashionable  minis- 
ters dare  touch  the  event,  however  dis- 
creetly. It  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  they  exchanged  one  of  their  ordinary 
dull  discourses  for  one  with  a  subject 
like  that.  The  little  girl  perished  from 
sheer  neglect  in  a  home  crowded  with 
luxuries.  Nobody  had  time  to  think  of 
her ;  they  were  all  occupied  with  trying 
to  make  themselves  believe  they  were 
enjoying  themselves.  And  poor  little 
Lulu,  with  the  constitution  and  nerves 
of  a  fairy,  watched  her  elders,  and 
thought  it  a  capital  idea  to  do  as  they 
were  doing.  She  did,  and  it  killed  her. 
The  Satterthwaites  are  pleasant  enough 
people  to  meet,  but  .  .  " 

"Be  careful,"  interrupted  Olivia  at 
this  point.  "They  are  Mr.  Masse reene's 
cousins." 

"Which  does  not  prevent  my  agree- 
ing with  Mr.  Delaplaine,"  hurried  Mas- 
sereene, "as  far  as  he  has  gone.  I  am 
sure  that  he  knows  the  family  much 
better  than  I  do." 

"I  know  them  very  well  indeed," 
said  Delaplaine.  "They  make  the  un- 
happy mistake,  I  think,  of  living  solely 
for  outside  appearances.  They  have 
brains,  but  they  never  dream  of  using 
them,  and  for  the  reason  that  most  of 
their  acquaintances  are  brainless.  Hence 
they  are  at  times  keenly  bored,  though 
their  loyalty  to  a  fixed  aristocratic  prin- 
ciple remains  extreme.  If  they  were  a 
foreign  family,  with  a  historic  name, 
such  desire  for  ascendancy  might  be  for- 
given them.  But  we  are  all  commoners 
here,  and  intense  American  self-valua- 
tion, whether  because  of  money  or  birth, 
is  apt  to  recoil  in  ridicule  upon  those 
who  profess  it."  He  paused  now,  and 
gave  Massereene  a  glance  of  direct  scru- 
tiny. "This  nonsense  of  caste  in  New 
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York  must  have  surprised  you  consider- 
ably. Or  had  you  heard  of  it  before 
you  came  across  ?" 

*'I  had  not  heard  of  it,"  replied  Mas- 
sereene;  "and  it  did  not  merely  sur- 
prise, it  grieved  me." 

**  Ah,  you  're  patriotic,  then  ?" 

"I  hope  so." 

**  I  was,  at  your  age — or  I  fancied  I 
was." 

**  Perhaps  you  now  only  fancy  you 
are  not,"  Massereene  said. 

**0h,  no,  I  don't;  I'm  sure  that 
patriotism  is  merely  a  grandiose  form  of 
selfishness.  It 's  astonishing  how  *  self' 
can  be  found  at  the  root  of  all  hu- 
man exploits,  performances,  and  even 
fio-termed  ideals,  if  we  only  search  deep 
enough." 

Olivia  started  and  looked  at  Masser- 
eene. He  somehow  returned  her  look, 
and  Delaplaine  did  not  miss  the  inter- 
change. 

*  She  has  told  him  of  my  cold-blood- 
edness,' passed  through  the  mind  of 
Olivia's  husband.  *  It  is  the  next  thing 
to  her  telling  him  she  detests  me.  Per- 
haps it  even  went  with  some  such  pretty 
disclosure,  as  a  sort  of  confirming  em- 
bellishment.' 

Almost  at  once  Massereene  said :  *' '  The 
one  supreme  patriotism  is,  of  course, 
philanthropy.  All  our  widest  modem 
thinkers  recognize  this  truth.  But  to 
serve  one's  country  while  living,  and  to 
die  for  her  when  occasion  demands,  is 
obviously,  I  should  judge,  the  nearest 
that  modern  civilization  will  permit  us 
to  approach  lofty  self-sacrifice." 

"Right,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Olivia. 
The  eager  approbation  in  her  tones  dealt 
Delaplaine  a  sting.  He  smiled  as  he 
now  placidly  watched  Massereene,  quite 
ignoring  his  wife's  quick,  impulsive  com- 
ment. 

"You  make  me  suspect  you  of  enthu- 
siasm," he  responded,  with  his  voice  like 
an  audible  sneer,  though  his  demeanor 
failed  to  betray  the  least  touch  of  in- 
civility. "I  am  always  exceedingly 
timid  when  an  enthusiasm  pops  up  at 
me.  I  know  I  should  n't  stand  the 
faintest  chance  against  one  while  dis- 
cussing such  a  question  as  this.  I  con- 
fess I  've  regarded  it  from  a  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact standpoint.  The  soldier  who 
defends  iiis  country  is  just  as  apt  as  not 


to  receive  wages  for  defending  an  abom- 
inable cruelty  or  injustice.  In  thousands 
of  cases  he  does  n't  care ;  he  is  too  ignor- 
ant to  care,  and  too  intimately  a  part  of 
that  huge  mechanism,  an  army.  When 
he  does  care,  and  is  an  oflScer,  he  nearly 
always  has  to  go  dancing  about  as  the 
puppet  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  on 
a  wire  long  enough  to  reach  from  their 
closets  to  his  own  battlefield." 

Massereene  shook  his  head  :  "Patri- 
otism is  not  war,  though  it  must  too 
often  use  war's  weapons." 

"And  be  thrashed  by  them,  as  well." 

"Washington  was  not  thrashed." 

"  He  came  near  being  hanged." 

"And  the  elevation  he  reached  is  a 
good  many  times  higher  than  the  high- 
est scaffold,"  said  Massereene,  with  his 
sunny  look  and  smile. 

This  rapid  retort,  with  its  not  infelici- 
tous turn,  seemed  to  pique  Delaplaine. 
*  *  And  perhaps  a  good  many  times  higher 
than  he  deserved,"  the  latter  said,  in 
tart  semitone. 

*  *  Deserved  ?"  Massereene  echoed.  And 
then,  with  a  most  serious  intonation,  he 
went  on  :  "Such  words  as  these  have 
indeed  a  strange  sound  in  America. 
Can  you  possibly  mean  that  Washington 
is  not  worthy  of  great  honor  for  purity 
as  for  bravery?" 

Delaplaine  began  to  polish  his  eye- 
glasses. "Oh,  come,"  he  said;  "that's 
quite  too  leading.  There  are  still  some 
subjects  on  which  a  man  is  compelled  to 
think  with  the  big  crowd.  Otherwise  he 
runs  a  chance  of  being  mobbed  or 
lynched.  Liberty  of  thought  has  her© 
reached  that  superfine  degree  of  develop- 
ment ..." 

At  this  moment  Olivia  rose  to  receive 
another  visitor,  and  not  long  afterward 
Massereene  found  occasion  to  say,  with 
lowered  voice,  in  her  ear:  "Is  there 
anything  or  anybody  not  liable  to  the 
sneers  of  your  husband  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  surprisedly,  and 
saw  that  he  was  annoyed.  "  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  replied,  almost 
stammering,  and  with  still  greater  con- 
sternation. She  had  got  to  know  him 
quite  well,  and  he  had  never  before 
made  the  least  adverse  allusion  to  her 
husband.  It  somehow  shocked  her  that 
he  should  do  so  now.  But  she  quickly 
recovered  her  former  equipoise.     After 
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all,  why  should  he  not  speak  like  that  ? 
Was  it  not  natural,  she  mused,  for  one 
of  Jasper  Massereene's  healthful  and 
hopeful  temperament  to  resent  the  posi- 
tively mephitic  and  mildewed  sentiments 
of  Delaplaine  ?  .  .  . 

Weeks  went  by.  Lent  passed,  and 
Spring,  having  first  converted  our  New 
York  streets  into  rivers  of  slush,  froze 
them  one  day  so  that  they  glittered  like 
glass,  thawed  them  again  the  next^  dried 
them  up  with  irrelevant  repentance  after 
a  few  more  morrows,  and  finally  devoted 
herself  to  decorating  some  of  the  trees 
in  the  parks  with  buds  that  it  was 
uncertain  whether  she  would  nip  and 
blight  before  another  twenty-four  hours. 


Meanwhile,  Massereene  had  repeatedly 
visited  the  house  in  West  Tenth  Street 
and  had  often,  if  by  no  means  invaria- 
bly, met  Delaplaine  on  these  occasions. 
Olivia  still  drew  only  perplexity  from 
her  husband's  politeness.  She  was  yet 
waiting  to  ascertain  what  occult  mean- 
ing, if  any,  lurked  behind  his  hospitable 
deportment.  Omens  were  somehow  in 
the  air,  and  yet  she  could  gather  from 
these  no  palpable  prophecy. 

In  an  unforeseen  way  she  was  fated 
shortly  to  arrive  at  much  more  satisfy- 
ing conclusions.  The  veil  of  her  un- 
certainty was  destined  soon  to  be  rent 
with  consequences  of  revelation  no  less 
definite  than  sudden. 


[to  bk  continukd.] 
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Prominent  among  the  questions  which 
press  for  early  decision  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  is  that  of  i)ensions  to  our 
volunteers.  It  has  indeed  become  a 
"burning  question."  The  problem  of 
what  a  nation  ought  to  do  for  its  victori- 
ous troops  has  always  been  treated  as  of 
grave  importance.  Considerations  of 
patriotism,  statesmanship,  humanity  and 
common  gratitude  have  all  united  to 
bring  about  in  every  country  and  in 
every  age  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  men 
who  voluntarily  took  up  arms  on  behalf 
of  their  country  in  her  hour  of  need.  It 
has  been  regarded  by  statesmen  as  a 
good  policy  to  show  practical  gratitude 
for  services  rendered  amid  the  risks  and 
hardships  of  campaign  and  battle,  and 
this  is  the  lowest  point  of  view  from 
which  the  subject  can  be  regarded. 

Each  year  this  matter  comes  home  to 
us  with  greater  force  and  urgency.  It 
has  become  a  spectre  which  sits,  often 
unbidden,  at  every  feast  where  national 
affairs  are  under  consideration.  It  will 
not  down — and  should  not!  The  veter- 
ans are  growing  old.  Each  Memorial 
Day  testifies,  by  the  feebler  step,  the 
hoary  head,  the  increasing  **  age-marks," 
to  the  rapid  decay  of  physical  vigor 
among  the  men  who   followed    home 


their  tattered  but  victorious  battle-flags, 
twenty-two  years  ago. 

Each  twelvemonth  now  adds  to  the 
effect  which  three  or  four  years  of  ex- 
posure and  hardship  produced  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  The  veteran's  vitality 
is  lessened ;  every  seed  of  disease  lurk- 
ing in  his  system  is  developed;  every 
natural  infirmity  is  aggravated;  every 
later  accident  to  health  is  more  menacing ; 
because  of  his  service  inside  his  coun- 
try's blue  uniform,  south  of  the  Potomac. 

General  Fairchild,  in  the  November 
American,  has  shown  that  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  officially  reports 
disbursements  to  needy  veterans  and 
their  families  amounting  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $253,000  in  the  year,  and 
adds  that  scarcely  half  the  disbursements 
are  officially  reported ;  so  that  the  total 
will  reach,  if  not  exceed,  half  a  million 
dollars  annually,  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  the  veterans  themselves,  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  their  more  unfortunate 
comrades.  This  is  really  a  supplement- 
ary pension,  paid  in  addition  to  the 
Government  pensions,  because  the  latter 
are  either  inadequate  or  hedged  about 
with  so  many  technicalities  as  to  be  un- 
available in  numerous  worthy  cases.  It  is 
idle  to  reply  that  the  Gk)vernment  may 
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be  ri^ht  and  the  Order  wrong  about  the 
merits  of  these  cases,  for  each  G.  A.  R. 
Post  takes  care  of  the  needy  in  its  own 
neighborhood,  who  have  been  known 
personally  to  the  relief  committee  of  the 
Post  for  years,  and  no  deception  is  prac- 
ticable. 

I  think  patriotic  men  need  not  be 
long  in  deciding  whether  to  let  the  vet- 
erans pension  each  other  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  or  to  have  the  Govern - 
menment  which  they  saved  pay  some- 
what more  liberally  toward  its  pension 
account.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
question  at  issue. 

Our  Government  and  our  people  made 
a  solemn  and  very  earnest  pledge  during 
the  years  1861-65.  Under  that  pledge, 
though  perhaps  not  because  of  it,  more 
than  two  million  citizens  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  hosts  of  them  making  the 
greatest  sacrifice  of  their  other  interests, 
and  worked  for  the  Government  in  the 
hardest  and  most  dangerous  service,  for 
their  food  and  §16  a  month,  clothing 
deducted.  That  pledge  was  put  in  a 
thousand  forms,  but  the  meaning  was 
always  the  same,  namely :  a  promise  of 
the  lasting  and  substantial  gratitude  of 
the  American  people.  The  Government 
voiced  it,  the  press  echoed  it,  platform 
and  pulpit  reiterated,  that  those  who 
should  save  the  country  would  surely 
find  that  for  once  in  this  world's  his- 
tory a  republic  would  show  that  it 
was  not  ungrateful. 

He  who  feels  competent  to  find  proofs 
that  there  has  ever  been  any  adequate 
fulfillment  of  this  pledge,  is  welcome  to 
make  the  search.  It  is  true  that  a  soldier 
is  allowed  some  minor  advantages  over 
a  civilian  in  the  acquirement  of  a  home- 
stead upon  public  lands,  but  these  are  not 
important.  It  is  true  that  pensions  have 
been  granted  to  those  who  could  prove 
by  testimony  (often  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain)  that  their  disability  was  con- 
tracted in  the  service.  But  in  these 
cases  an  invalid  must  find  some  officer 
or  member  of  his  company  to  swear  that 
be  remembered  an  incident  which  took 
place  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
when  like  incidents  were  of  daily  oc- 
currence; that  he  recalled  it,  too,  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  make  positive 
affidavit  thereto.  Then  the  invalid 
must  find  the  surgeon  who  treated  him, 


and  he,  too,  must  remember  the  man, 
his  name,  regiment,  disease,  date  of 
treatment,  etc.,  though  the  case  was  one 
of  ten  thousand  of  a  similar  kind  passing 
under  his  attention.  Would  he  not  be  a 
remarkable  surgeon  who  could  call  upon 
his  memory  with  success  after  twenty- 
five  years  for  each  of  ten  thousand  hos- 
pital cases?  It  is  asked,  *'  But  do  n't  the 
hospital  records  show?"  The  reply  is 
that  in  field-hospitals  the  records  were 
often  wholly  lost,  being  captured, 
burned,  or  destroyed  by  carelessness. 
Often  they  were  but  partially  made  out. 
What  is  there  left  for  the  invalids  to  do 
in  such  cases,  numbering  tens  of  thou- 
sands ?  Simply  nothing  but  to  suffer 
and  to  wonder  at  the  statesmanship 
which  could  impose  such  conditions. 
Again,  the  officer  under  whom  the  in- 
valid served  may  be  dead,  or  have  re- 
moved beyond  reach,  or  have  left  no 
address;  in  fact,  all  his  comrades  may 
have  been  scattered.  What  then?  Or 
if  these  be  traced  out,  the  surgeon  may 
be  dead  or  undiscoverable ;  and  once  more 
our  invalid  veteran  is  cheated. 

Such  are  the  methods  by  which  the 
Government  undertakes  to  fulfill  its 
pledges  to  its  soldiers.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  misery  which  we  know  lurks  behind 
the  failure  of  these  methods,  we  would 
call  them  a  most  amusing  farce. 

For  those  whose  present  disability 
cannot  be  traced  to  their  services, 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done.  To 
remedy  this  grave  defect  the  Dependent 
Pension  Bill  was  framed,  which  had 
not  friends  enough  in  office  to  save  it 
from  an  inconsiderate  veto,  nor  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  The  bill 
may  not  have  been  wholly  free  from 
faults — few  pieces  of  legislation  can  justly 
lay  claim  to  perfection — but  it  was  de- 
signed to  meet  a  crying  need.  What  it 
did  meet  was  a  distinct  refusal!  The 
main  idea  of  the  bill  was  that  when  a 
man  who  had  faithfully  served  his  coun- 
try in  her  hour  of  need  should  be  shown 
to  be  now  incapable  of  self-support  and 
dependent  on  others  for  a  livelihood, 
the  government  should,  in  his  hour  of 
need,  allow  him  $12  a  month.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  gentleman  whose 
residence  having  taken  fire  should  be- 
seech his  hired  man  to  save  the  house 
and  valuable  contents  from  destruction 
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at  the  greatest  risk  to  his  own  life  and 
limb,  and  when,  in  after  years,  the  man 
fell  sick,  should  refuse  to  aid  him  out  of 
the  riches  saved  by  his  bravery,  and  then 
should  try  to  cover  such  meanness  by 
some  quibble  as  to  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  paid  him  §16  a  month  for  his  services? 
Why,  thousands  of  business  houses  and 
private  gentlemen  all  over  the  world 
gladly  recognize  the  duty  of  helping  a 
faithful  but  disabled  employe,  and  would 
scorn  to  claim  any  credit  therefor.  Yet 
the  denial  of  this  obligation  is  in  sober 
truth  what  the  country  committed  itself 
to,  test  winter,  in  the  veto  and  its  sustain- 
ment  by  the  popular  branch  of  Congress. 
It  is  often  said  that  a  generation  has 
grown  up  since  the  war  which  does  not 
know  the  tremendous  realities  of  that 
period.  That  is  not  the  whole  difficulty. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
spent  in  the  mad  American  chase  after 
riches,  power,  or  pleasure,  has  caused 
men  to  forget  how  they  felt  and  what 
they  saw  and  promised  so  long  ago. 
People  have  forgotten  the  nature  of  the 
service  asked  of  and  obtained  from  their 
soldiers.  Let  the  reader  think  for  a  mo- 
ment what  sacrifices  would  be  involved 
if  he,  now  reading  this  magazine  com- 
fortably by  his  winter  fireside,  should 
feel  it  to  have  become  his  duty  to  drop 
his  business  wholly ;  to  say  good-bye  to 
wife  and  children,  knowing  the  grave 
risks  that  he  never  would  see  them  again 
upon  earth;  to  leave  his  pleasures  and 
home  comforts,  don  a  private  soldier's 
uniform,  submit  to  rigorous  physical  dis- 
cipline, march  by  night  and  by  day,  be 
houseless  in  rain  and  snow,  often  sleep- 
ing without  shelter  under  a  pouring  sky; 
to  live  on  the  coarsest  fare  always,  and 
frequently  have  an  insufficient  supply  of 
that ;  to  be  posted  as  a  picket  by  day  and 
night  in  pestilential  swamps  and  bottom 
lands;  to  risk  the  imminent  peril  of 
losing  health  and  accepting  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  field-hospital ;  to  enter  upon 
campaign,  skirmish,  battle ;  day  after  day 
to  see  comrades  drop  down  one  by  one ;  to 
take  the  chances  of  wounds  by  shell  and 
bullet,  of  torture  in  a  prison-pen,  and  of 
death  by  any  of.  these  means — imagine 
all  this,  and  then  say  whether  he  would 
consider  that  his  country  had  redeemed 
a  pledge  of  '* eternal  gratitude"  as  soon 
as  it  had  paid  him  the  princely  sum  of 


$192  a  year  for  this  service  I  There  is  no 
need  of  rhetoric.  This  possible  experience 
is  what  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
brave  boys  actually  endured.  There  is 
not  a  dash  of  added  sombreness  to  the 
coloring.  Here,  then,  is  precisely  the 
question  that  is  pleading  for  settlement 
at  the  hands  of  the  American  people  of 
to-day. 

So  much  for  the  veteran's  point  of 
view.     Now  for  that  of  the  taxpayer. 

Setting  aside  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
richest  nation  on  earth,  and  the  other 
fact  that  we  ai-e  abundantly  able  to  deal 
justly  with  all  and  generously  with  whom 
we  please,  let  us  consider  what  patriot- 
ism, justice,  humanity,  and  good  sound 
policy  dictate  in  this  matter.  The  voice 
of  patriotism  gives  but  a  single  sound 
here :  '  *  Be  no  less  liberal  with  your  means 
than  they  were  with  their  comfort  and 
their  blood."  Justice  plainly  says:  *'The 
services  of  the  men  who  saved  the  Union 
have  given  a  prosperity  to  this  land  never 
witnessed  elsewhere.  Our  institutions, 
under  which  we  are  prospering  so  wonder- 
fully, were  saved  by  their  efforts.  There 
is  a  distinct  money- value  added  to  every 
business  in  America,  which  can  be  clear- 
ly traced  to  the  victories  won  by  the 
efforts  and  the  blood  of  our  soldiers." 

Humanity  says :  * '  A  third  of  a  million 
men  died  inside  of  blue  uniforms  from 
1861  to  1865.  A  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
vivors are  more  or  less  disabled,  and  the 
rate  of  disability  is  increasing  rapidly 
each  year.  All  have  shortened  their 
working-life  by  ten  years.  Grenerosity  will 
not  be  misplaced  in  dealing  with  the  men 
who  became  soldiers  when  their  country 
needed  troops,  and  became  taxpayers  and 
citizens  when  fighting  was  done." 

Sound  policy  plainly  says:  **  We  may 
need  troops  again.  The  reign  of  eternal 
peace  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  begun. 
We  cannot  afford  to  deal  meanly  with 
the  classes  of  men  upon  whom  we  must 
rely  in  the  hour  of  war." 

I  do  not  believe  that,  with  the  great 
heart  of  this  grand  nation  aroused  upon 
this  subject,  there  can  be  any  permanent 
lack  of  disposition  to  deal  with  it  upon 
broad  grounds.  We  mety,  however, 
differ  as  to  methods;  and  to  some  of  the 
principles  which  should  govern  coming 
legislation  it  will  be  wise  to  give  early  *% 
consideration.  \ 
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It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  should 
follow  something  like  the  following  lines : 

The  first  aim  should  be  the  earliest 
possible  care  of  sick  and  needy  veterans. 
Legislation  here  should  embrace  (a)  the 
increase  of  invalid  pension  rates,  with 
proper  safeguards  providing  for  new  ex- 
aminations; (6)  the  extension  of  pen- 
sions to  all  now  disabled  and  dependent 
'Veterans,  whether  disease  was  contracted 
in  service  or  not,  thus  sweeping  away 
the  requirement  that  dead  doctors  and 
officers  must  be  made  to  certify,  and  de- 
stroyed hospital  records  must  rise  from 
their  ashes  at  the  bidding  of  an  invalid 
soldier,  (c)  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant desideratum  is  so  to  increase  the 
force  of  clerks  in  the  Pension  Bureau, 
that  it  will  not  take  seven  months  to 
get  an  answer  to  a  simple  letter  of  in- 
quiry. This  length  of  time  was  lost 
during  the  writer's  efforts  in  behalf  of 
a  soldier's  widowed  mother  during  the 
secretaryship  of  a  professional,  and  per- 
haps eminent,  reformer  I  When  com- 
plaint of  the  shameful  delay  was  made 
to  the  Secretary,  the  case  was  removed 
to  his  desk ;  and  the  letter  has  been  un- 
answered now  for  some  nine  years. 
Meantime  the  pension  was  obtained,  but 
the  poor  woman  died  of  old  age  within 
a  few  months  after  receiving  it. 

Secondly,  veterans  themselves  differ 
about  a  service-pension.  Many  believe 
that  no  necessity  exists  for  such  an  enact- 
ment now.  Certainly  no  such  measure 
should  be  pressed  as  a  part  of  an  invalid 
bill,  and  thus  hazard  that  act  of  sorely 
needed  justice.  The  latter  should  be 
pressed  this  winter  with  the  full  power 
of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

When  a  service-pension  bill  is  offered, 
it  certainly  should  be  a  discriminating 
measure.  The  man  who  enlisted  as  a 
substitute  near  the  close  of  the  war,  got 
a  large  bounty,  and  served  but  a  few 
months,  should  never  be  put  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  who  enlisted  without 
bounty,  and  bore  the  burden  and  toil 
of  years.  A  service-pension  should  be 
graded  both  by  time  of  service  and  its 
character.  Many  men  had  what  the 
boys  used  tcTcall  a  **soft  thing,"  clerk- 
ing at  some  headquarters,  helping  with 
wagon  trains,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
escaping  actual  fighting  service.  It  is 
inde^  true  that  these  men  performed 


needful  work,  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
they  did  not  endure  the  same  hardships 
and  risks  as  the  fighting  men.  In  a  word, 
those  who  fought  should  receive  the 
highest  recognition,  and  the  others  in 
due  proportion,  while  all  should  be 
graded  according  to  the  time  they  actu- 
ually  served.  Time  spent  when  sick  or 
wounded  in  hospital,  or  in  prison,  should 
of  course  be  reckoned  as  of  the  highest 
class.  We  may  well  be  assured  that  this 
sort  of  a  service-pension  woiild  not  be  ob- 
jected to,  even  now,  by  the  country ;  while 
the  proposal  of  an  indiscriminate  service- 
pension  would  raise  a  just  clamor  wkich 
could  not  but  postpone  the  favorable 
consideration  of  all  pension  measures. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  pension  ques- 
tion, one  important  fact  is  strangely  but 
usually  overlooked — namely,  that  the 
taxpayer  and  the  soldier  of  the  Rebellion 
are  one  and  the  same  individual;  that 
the  soldier  not  only  gave  his  person  but 
came  home  and  paid  his  taxes  like  any 
other  citizen.  After  enduring  all  the 
hardships  and  risks,  he  has  taken  post 
beside  the  citizen  who  merely  paid  taxes, 
and  yet  he  gains  no  advantage  over  his 
civilian  neighbor.  The  latter  levied  a 
tax  to  pay  for  a  substitute,  while  he  him- 
self remained  at  home  amid  accustomed 
comforts ;  but  the  soldier  came  back  from 
the  field  to  find  himself  as  heavily  taxed 
for  sending  substitutes  as  though  he  had 
not  gone  to  the  front  at  all.  He  finds, 
in  a  word,  that  his  candle  has  been  burn- 
ing at  both  ends.  Perhaps  this  injustice 
cannot  well  be  remedied  by  any  practi- 
cal means,  but  it  certainly  constitutes  an 
additional  claim  for  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  service-pensions.  The  country 
can  hardly  ask  a  man  to  do  the  fighting, 
pay  for  his  neighbor's  substitute  (or  his 
bounty,  which  is  practically  the  same), 
pay  the  same  taxes  that  those  pay  who 
stsdd  at  home,  help  carry  a  Q.  A.  R.  pen- 
sion roll  of  half  a  million  annually,  and 
then  meekly  admit  that  sixteen  dollars  a 
month  **and  found"  made  him  and  his 
country  **  even"  I  If  there  be  any  class 
of  men  with  whom  their  brother  tax- 
payers can  richly  afford  to  deal  liberally, 
it  is  those  who,  having  generously  and 
patriotically  cast  all  that  man  can  offer 
into  the  balance,  now  stand  knocking 
for  the  recognition  of  a  few  dollars  a 
month  during  their  declining  years. 
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Thou,  leaf -bound  hill-built  Nazareth  I 

So  lorn,  and  yet  so  fair  to  see  ! 
Thy  restful  foot-worn  hill-bent  path, 

Thy  gray  time-torn  pomegranate-tree, 
Thy  fountain  in  thy  heart,  thy  hallowed  hill — 
Thy  heart,  thy  Virgin's  Fountain,  flowing  still  I 

I  see  the  trailing  briony 

Along  thy  level  house-tops  creep 
And  droop  low  down,  droop  solemnly, 

As  droop  dark  veils  where  women  weep. 
I  can  but  think  upon  that  dread  third  day 
When  women  came  to  roll  the  stone  away. 

Thy  lilies  blossom  still  the  same 

In  lowly  places,  and  thy  hills 
Yet  blaze  with  poppies  and  the  flame 

Of  yellow  flax.     The  cricket  trills 
His  homely  hearthstone  symphony  at  eve. 
Still  clad  in  black,  as  if  he  still  would  grieve. 

Thy  crimson  salvias  like  a  sea 

Still  bathe  thy  levels  and  thy  steeps  ; 
Bright  iris,  bright  anemone. 

Bright  purple  mallows  and  bright  deeps 
Of  dandelion  still  dash  the  marigold 
And  pile  thy  flowery  glories  fold  on  fold. 

Thy  valleys  still  are  fruitful-fair. 

Forsaking  not,  forgetting  naught 
Of  perfect  raiment,  nor  the  rare 

High  walk  of  holy  beauty  taught 
By  One  most  beautiful,  by  One  who  spake 
In  speech  like  flowers,  for  Grod-born  beauty's  sake. 

These  flowers  are  God's  own  syllables ; 

They  plead  so  Ibvingly,  they  lead 
So  gently  upward  to  His  hills  I 

If  we  might  only  learn  to  read  ! 
If  we  might  only  learn  to  read  and  know 
Christ's  book  of  eighteen-hundred  years  ago  I 

I  think  we  then  should  all  rejoice, 

Should  know  the  beauteous  mysteries, 
Should  joy  with  one  wide  common  voice 

As  joy  the  great  earth-circling  seas  I 
Could  we  but  read  as  Christ  would  have  us  read. 
We  then  might  know  the  living  Gkxi  indeed  I 
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And  this  the  lesson,  this  the  book 

That  lies  wide  open  now  as  then. 
Come,  read  one  syllable,  come  look 

How  broader  than  the  books  of  men  ! 
Come,  catch  the  pathos  of  this  harmony 
Of  beauteous  toil,— then  all  the  world  is  free  I 

And  dost  thou,  stricken  soul,  complain  ? 

Behold  the  crushed  blooms  at  thy  feet ; 
Tlieir  glory  is  to  rise  again 

And  yield  their  sweetness  still  more  sweet. 
And  wouldst  thou  then  be  less,  O  man,  than  they  f 
The  Lord,  He  gave,  the  Lord  shall  take  away. 

And  dost  thou,  toiling  man,  complain, 

Where  God  toils  on  eternally  ? 
Behold  the  patient  still  small  rain  ; 

Behold  the  labors  of  the  sea — 
The  toiling,  huge  and  heavy-laden  waves 
That  heave  the  shores  in  sliape  like  bended  slaves. 

Sit  down  in  this  white  quiet  town 

And  hear  the  Virgin's  Fountain  flow. 
Two  maidens  with  their  eyes  held  down, 

And  noiseless-footed,  come  and  go  : 
Two  large-eyed  maidens,   stately-tall  and  fair, 
With  jar  on  palm  poised  in  the  stilly  air. 

An  ox  creeps  by  :    his  creaking  yoke, 

His  large  calm  eyes,  his  faithfulness 
Smite  on  us  like  a  sudden  stroke 

Of  keen  reproach  at  idleness. 
Two  doves  fly  down  :    they  are  so  still,  you  think 
You  hear  them  reach  their  changeful  throats  to  drink. 

A  far-off  flail,  a  muffled  loom, 

A  leaf  that  hesitates  to  fall, 
A  stillness  lying  like  a  gloom, 

A  gloom  that  mantles  like  a  pall, 
A  pall  that  has  possessed  the  ample  air 
And  wrapped  its  robe  of  stillness  everywhere  I 

For  He  is  gone.     Birds  of  the  air 

Still  have  their  nests,  the  foxes  still 
Have  holes  wherein  to  hide,  and  fair 

His  lilies  blossom  by  the  hill. 
But  He  is  gone.     Yet  Sabbath  seems  to  stay, 
As  if  to  wait  His  coming  back  alway  I 

—Joaquin  Miller, 
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I.— THE    HUSKIN'. 


BY     HAMLIN     GARLAND. 


Poets  and  other  individuals  have  ade- 
quately set  forth  the  **  corn-huskin'  "  of 
olden  time,  and  in  prose  or  rhyme  have 
told  us  about  the  gathering  in  the  old 
barn,  of  the  merry  lads  and  the  red- 
cheeked  lasses  who  blushed  the  rosier 
when  the  red  ear  of  com  was  found; 
of  the  candles  set  in  hollow  "punkins;'' 
of  the  dough-nuts  and  the  cider,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  old-fashioned  parapherna- 
lia, which  is  getting  slightly  conventional 
to  the  Eastern  mind,  and  wholly  so  to  the 
Western. 

I  venture  to  present,  therefore,  the 
latest  phases  of  corn-husking  in  the  West, 
though  daunted  at  the  outset  by  the 
doubting  word  of  a  friend  who  says  ' '  Oh ! 
There  is  n't  any  poetry  in  such  wholesale 
methods  of  com  gathering."  I  answer 
him  by  saying,  "There  is  for  me,  and 
there  will  be  for  many  others  who,  like 
myself,  grew  up  amid  it  and  took  part 
in  it.'' 

In  the  great  corn-growing  States,  like 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  it  is  no  small  part  of 
the  years  work  to  husk  the  com,  or 
"  shuck  it,"  as  they  say  a  little  further 
South.  Each  farmer  has  a  field  running 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
acres:  "None  o'  y'r  little  patches,"  he 
will  tell  you  scornfully,  "but  a  field." 
Of  course  the  methods  used  in  harvesting 
such  large  fields  have  to  be  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  old-time  cutting  and 
hauling  to  the  barn. 

Along  toward  the  last  of  September  or 
first  of  October,  these  fields  get  dry  and  yel- 
low, by  the  combined  action  of  the  frosty 
nights  and  the  clear  days  of  fall.  Oh, 
those  matchless  autumn  days,  when  the 
vast  plain  is  wrapt  in  a  shimmering  robe 
of  mist ;  when  the  sun  rises  red  as  wine 
in  cloudless  skies  each  day,  its  splendor 
veiled  by  the  thick  smoky  air  I  The  whole 
scene  and  its  emotions  come  back  to  me 
as  I  write. 

I  am  again  amid  the  com,  with  the 
soft  and  lonesome  rustle  of  its  leaves 
around  me.  I  hear  the  imperial  voice  of 
the  crane  as  he  wheels  in  the  very  fiam- 


ing  door  of  the  sun,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  eye;  flights  of  noisy  blackbirds  stream 
past,  and  myriads  of  ground-birds  band- 
ing together  for  the  winter,  rise  around 
me  like  bees. 

The  potatoes  are  dug,  the  teams  have 
nearly  finished  ploughing  the  stubble 
ground ;  and  we  are  beginning  on  the  corn 
husking.  The  mornings  are  frosty,  but 
the  noons  are  warm  and  the  flies  remorse- 
less on  those  poor  horses  who  are  yet 
ploughing,  though  these  we  are  using 
as  we  husk  are  protected  in  a  measure  by 
the  leaves  of  the  corn. 

But  the  reader  will  ask  for  particulars 
of  the  husking ;  and  rightly,  for  he  can- 
not be  expected  to  take  much  intelligent 
interest  in  the  work  until  he  knows  more 
about  it.  The  Iowa  farmer  does  not  cut 
his  corn  and  haul  it  to  the  barn  as  in  the 
East.  With  one  or  two  hundred  acres  to 
hai-vest,  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  He  simply  finishes  his  plough- 
ing and  digs  his  potatoes,  letting  his  corn 
ripen  on  the  stalk.  There  it  stands — a 
forest  of  tall  stalks  turning  yellow :  first 
at  the  tips  of  the  leaves ;  next,  the  whole 
leaf  grows  sear  and  rustles ;  then  the  ear 
droops ;  the  stalk  itself  becomes  yellow  at 
the  top :  but  even  when  the  tide  of  green 
is  sunk  below  the  ear,  this  is  not  yet 
hard  enough  to  "  crib."  Finally  when  it 
no  longer  feels  damp  or  "creaks"  if 
wrung,  the  corn  is  ready  to  husk,  and 
work  begins. 

Perhaps  September  still  lingers  dur- 
ing this,  and  while  part  of  the  teams  go^ 
on  with  the  ploughing  or  the  hired  men 
are  "changing  works "  for  the  threshing, 
* '  we  boys  "  are  set  at  work.  Early  in  the 
morning,  I  remember,  we  used  to  drive 
forth  into  the  field.  John,  the  youngest, 
had  the  privilege  of  driving  thither,  with 
the  "sulky  plow,"  while  Frank  and  I, 
each  with  a  team,  rattled  into  the  corn, 
running  a  race  when  out  of  the  sight  of 
father. 

We  each  had  a  large  wagon  drawn  by 
two  horses.  The  box  on  the  wagon  was 
capable  of  holding  fifty  bushels  of  husked 
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ears,  and  was  two  or  three  feet  higher 
on  the  **  off-side,"  which  was  called  the 
'* banger-board,"  and  served  to  keep  the 
corn  from  flying  over,  as  we  threw  it. 
Each  of  us  took  two  rows  beside  the 
wagon,  and  on  the  "  nigh  "  side;  which 
brought  the  right  hand  to  the  box  and 
permitted  throwing  the  ear  on  it  while 
reaching  for  the  next  one  with  the  left 
hand — a  great  advantage  where  one  husks 
much.  The  horses  all  the  time  traveled 
the  rows  of  com,  astrida  the  last  husked 
row.  I  precede,  for  Frank  being  the  better 
husker,  is  able  to  push  me  across  the 
field. 

We  must  fill  our  boxes  before  dinner, 
and  with  a  whoop  we  attack  the  ears  and 
thump!  thump  I  thump!  they  fall  into 
the  empty  box.  The  horses  are  old  sta- 
gers and  know  how  to  stop  and  start 
without  orders,  the  reins  being  tied  to 
the  side  of  the  wagon.  And  did  n't  they 
enjoy  those  days?  They  could  eat  all  the 
time ;  the  stalks  were  yet  juicy,  and  the 
ears  in  easy  reach.  They  always  got  fat 
during  the  fall,  and  we  did  not  scruple 
to  run  races  to  and  from  the  field,  shout- 
ing like  demons  and  applying  a  corn- 
stalk to  the  glossy  hides  of  our  animals. 

The  Eastern  reader  will  at  once  see  that 
we  could  n't  **  go  fool'n'  around  with  no 
corn-knife,  nor  husk  no  com  in  the 
shock. "  We  had  to  *  *  git  out  in  the  mom- 
in'  an'  hump  ourselves  every  day  f  r  two 
munce."  Indeed  there  tvere  men  who 
husked  corn  all  winter  long,  but  they 
were  considered  **  shiftless  "  fellows. 

So,  day  after  day,  Frank  and  I  used 
to  husk  corn,  while  John  ran  the  riding 
plough  and  father  did  the  chores  and 
bossed.  John  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  it  was  **  darn  easy  to  boss,  but  'taint 
so  much  fun  t'  set  on  this  ol'  plough  every 
•day."  But  we  said  that  he  had  no  cause 
to  howl,  for  the  reason  that  he  carried 
an  umbrella  to  keep  the  sun  off,  and  made 
frequent  trips  to  the  melon-patch — ^in  fact 
the  little  tool-box  on  his  plough  was 
seldom  without  a  fragrant  canteleup  or 
juicy  **  peerless."  And  as  a  matter  of 
strict  fact  we  did  not  fail  to  have  a  like 
provision  against  getting  too  dry. 

But  alas !  This  is  only  the  bright  side 
of  the  story.  The  marvelous  days  passed. 
The  blackbirds  went  south.  The  ducks 
and  geese  began  to  sail  in  on  the  cooler 
winds.     The  mornings  grew  frostier  and 


the  sun  rose  later,  causing  us  many  a 
time  to  arrive  in  the  field  before  his 
vast  red  disk  rose  above  the  wide  hori- 
zon. The  leaves  of  the  corn,  ceaselessly 
whipped  by  the  powerful,  sounding, 
southern  wind,  began  to  look  ragg^ 
and  drop  to  the  ground.  The  stalks, 
heavy  with  their  burden  of  ears,  also 
bent,  and  in  some  cases  fell  prone  to 
the  earth,  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  the  **down  ears." 

Our  hands  became  chapped  and  sore, 
and  the  frosty  air  made  covering  for 
them  a  necessity.  We  therefore  wore 
**  husking  gloves,"  which  are  adorned 
with  steel  plates  and  hooks  for  tearing 
the  husks  off  the  ear.  To  husk  eighty 
or  a  hundred  bushels  of  com  each  day, 
one  must  make  every  movement  count. 
The  wrists  get  tired;  the  fingers,  worn 
to  the  quick  at  their  tips,  required 
**cots."  As  the  fall  went  on,  the 
gloves  wore  out  at  the  fingers,  and, 
being  wet  through  in  the  days  when 
it  rained  or  when  the  frost  wa»  thick, 
they  dried  hard  as  boards  and  cracked. 

Oh,  those  days !  Long  before  the  cold, 
gray  dawn  had  lighted  the  room,  father's 
voice  rang  sternly  out :  *  *  Hello-o-o,  boys ! 
Roll  out!  Daylight  down  the  crick!" 
Then  stiff  and  sore  we  scrambled  out  of 
bed,  and,  seated  on  the  edge,  rubbed  our 
sleepy  eyes  and  yawned  ourselves  awake. 

The  roosters  were  crowing,  the  cattle 
stirring  around  the  barn  and  the  yard. 
The  air  was  still  as  death,  and  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  went  straight  up  in- 
to it.  The  frost  lay  white  as  silver  on  the 
crisp  grass.  From  all  the  farms  around 
came  the  sounds  of  the  morning;  the 
curry-comb  in  the  hands  of  **Cajer" 
could  be  heard  banging  against  the  side 
of  the  barn  as  he  knocked  the  dirt  and 
dandruff  out. 

And  oh !  those  dawns !  when  the  morn- 
ing psalm  of  the  threshing-machine  be- 
gan its  low,  musical  bass  note,  and  the 
ringing  call  of  the  bell-metal  pinion, 
and  the  ceaseless  cackling  of  the  barn- 
yard fowls  made  harmony  with  it.  And 
then  a  half-hour  later,  after  washing 
briskly  at  the  bam,  with  what  appetites 
we  sat  down  to  our  sausages  and  buck- 
wheat flap-jacks,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge.  To  this  day,  when  the  smell  of 
fresh  pork  or  sausage  comes  to  me  it 
brings  up  those  scenes.     I  hear  the  cook 
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down  below,  and  the  pleasant  **  sizz-sizz 
sizz-sizzle  "  oi  the  meat  in  the  pan ;  I  see 
again  the  long  knife  as  it  glides  under 
the  immense  disks,  the  deft  turn  of  the 
wrist,  and  the  flap-jack  with  its  browned 
side  uppermost,  coming  down  with  a 
slap. 

We  sat  down  to  those  cakes  with  a 
relish  born  of  certainty.  *'You  won't 
get  anything  more  till  noon,  boys;  so 
fill  up !''  We  flopped  the  brown,  steam- 
ing disks  on  our  plates  two  at  a  time, 
poured  some  of  the  delicious  fat  (filled 
with  the  juice  of  the  sausage)  over  them, 
laid  them  together,  poured  syrup  made 
of  sugar  over  all,  and  downed  them  with 
satisfaction.  This  was  our  only  '  ^  course ;" 
in  fact  we  had  never  heard  of  a  din- 
ner with  courses.  Coffee  and  doughnuts 
finished  the  meal.  Then,  hoi  for  the 
field,  though  it  was  not  yet  fairly  light. 
By  this  time  of  the  month  the  ground 
was  frozen  an'd  ploughing  impossible, 
so  that  all  hands  were  at  the  husking. 
October  was  wearing  away,  the  winds 
were  cold,  and  fiurries  of  snow  to  be 
expected. 

The  *'down  ears"  were  likely  to  be 
covered  with  snow  by  the  first  of  No- 
vember, and  the  "boss"  was  anxious  to 
get  as  much  done  as  possible  before 
that  came.  How  hard  it  was  for  us 
boys  to  get  limbered  up  those  frosty 
mornings,  when  the  keen  wind  searched 
us  through  and  through,  and  when  our 
gloves  were  stiff  and  our  hands  cracked 
and  sore !  The  frost  soon  made  not  only 
our  gloves  wet,  but  also  our  knees  and 
arms,  while  the  frozen  earth,  softened 
at  noon,  stuck  to  the  feet,  till  great 
masses  of  mud  and  leaves  had  to  be 
wearily  dragged  along. 

We  kept  three  teams  at  work  now, 
Frank  and  the  hired  man  each  having 
one,  while  little  John,  father  and  I  drove 
the  third.  I  had  two  rows  on  the  nigh 
side  and  father  two  on  the  off  side,  and 
little  John  ** brought  up  the  down  row" 
— that  is,  the  row  over  which  the  wagon 
was  obliged  to  pass.  John  groaned  often 
and  shed  some  tears  when  the  morning 
was  cold  or  wet.  Poor  little  ^an  I  It 
was  hard.  He  could  barely  keep  up  the 
down  row  by  strenuous  exertion  any- 
how, and  when  the  cold,  the  frost  and  the 
mud  conspired  against  him,  it  was  hard 
indeed. 


And  then  came  days  later  on,  when 
&^yy  jagrged  masses  of  cloud  swept  down 
on  the  powerful  northern  wind,  when 
there  was  a  lonesome  eerie  sound  amid 
the  corn  rows,  and  the  cranes,  no  longer 
soaring  in  a  warm,  sensuous  air,  drove 
straight  into  the  south,  sprawling,  low- 
hung  on  the  wind,  or  lost  to  sight  above 
the  flying  clouds. 

The  ducks  in  myriads  now  streamed 
along  the  sky,  stopping  upon  the  wheat- 
stubble  to  feed,  warily  rising  and  falling 
before  alighting.  Some  geese  also  stopped, 
but  most  of  them  went  sweeping  by  on 
the  tearing  wind,  their  bodies  aslant  and 
necks  stretched  out,  as  though  trying 
to  go  yet  faster  to  the  warm  bayous 
of  a  glittering  tropic  sea.  We  boys 
used  to  long  to  go  with  them,  and  leave 
the  cold  and  hardship  which  they  looked 
down  upon. 

But  the  cheery  voice  of  father  or  the 
taunts  of  an  older  brother  and  the  hired 
man  about  a  momentary  stiffness  in  the 
tired  wrists,  would  start  us  tearfully  at 
work  again.  The  only  thing  which  sus- 
tained us  on  such  days  was  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  warm  fire  and  hot  dinner  at 
noon.  At  the  end  of  those  almost  inter- 
minable rows  was  an  hour's  rest  and  din- 
ner ;  and  so  we  struggled  on,  not  daring 
to  look  farther  ahead  than  just  that  goal. 

As  I  write,  I  have  in  mind  one  Thanks- 
giving Day.  A  cold,  bitter  day  it  was. 
The  snow  and  sleet  fell,  at  intervals  rat- 
tling in  among  the  stalks  with  a  mourn- 
ful howl  and  a  rustling  sound  almost 
as  drear  as  the  voice  of  the  wind.  The 
clouds  seemed  to  leap  across  the  dull, 
gray  sky,  torn  and  ragged,  and  rolling 
and  spreading  like  the  action  of  a  tem- 
pest. The  ground  was  frozen  hard  as 
iron,  and  the  wagon  rumbled  and  clat- 
tered over  the  lumps  and  furrows.  All% 
the  down  ears  were  sealed  up  with  ice 
and  lumps  of  frozen  earth  ;  and  the 
stalks,  ice-armored  on  the  north  side, 
creaked  dismally  as  the  stem  blast  bent 
them. 

There  was  no  holiday  for  us.  Snow 
was  imminent,  and  the  corn  must  be 
husked.  So  there  we  were,  with  great 
ragged  coats  belted  around  us,  our  sore 
thumbs  well  covered  with  **cots"  which 
mother  had  made  for  us,  our  feet  muffled 
in  extra  socks,  and  boots  covered  with 
fleece-lined  over-shoes — and  yet  the  cold 
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found  us !  The  heat  of  our  hands  melted 
the  ice  we  touched,  wetting  our  gloves 
or  mittens  through  to  the  skin.  The 
wind  cut  its  way  to  our  breasts  under 
the  lapels  of  our  coats ;  and  stamp  and 
swing  our  feet  as  we  might,  the  toes 
would  get  numb. 

Oh!  how  we  longed  for  the  dinner- 
hour  that  day  I  For,  though  we  had 
no  holiday,  we  were  to  have  turkey. 
It  did  seem  as  though  that  box  held 
a  thousand  bushels  if  one!  And  the 
hired  man  took  a  malicious  delight  in 
taunting  us  with  lacking  grit.  But  the 
hour  came  at  last,  and  when  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  row  we  '*  scud"  for  the 
house  like  rabbits.  We  **  yanked  "off 
our  coats  two  or  three  feet  deep,  flung 
our  wet  mittens  under  the  stove,  washed 
our  chapped  and  chafed  chins  in  a  dish 
of  warm  water,  and  then  curled  up  by  the 
stove,  resisting  all  efforts  to  get  us  away 
till  the  turkey  was  set  on  the  table. 
Then  we  went  for  that  noble  bird,  with- 
out ceremony  and  without  mercy.  We 
ate  until  father  said  we  **must'abe'n 
holler  clear  to  the  heels."  We  let  out 
another  reef  in  our  pantaloons,  and  an- 
swered him  by  asking  for  another  leg. 
O,  steaming  turkey  1  O,  roaring  fire  ! 
The  wind  lost  its  terrors  as  we  sat  beside 
thase  inestimable  comforts. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  this 
picture  also,  which  the  realist  cannot 
leave  out.  The  turkey  and  the  fire 
served  to  show  us  how  very  cold  we  had 
been.  A  fit  of  shivering  came  on  which 
the  stove  could  not  quell.  Our  fingers 
swelled  to  twice  their  natural  size  and 
their  worn  tips  grew  more  and  more 
painful,  and  our  backs  grew  stiff  as 
though  we  were  ninety.  Our  boots,  which 
we  had  incautiously  pulled  off  to  warm 
•our  feet,  we  could  not  pull  on  again. 

We  wept  and  shivered  and  swore  we 
would  not  go  out ;  but  it  was  of  no  use, 
the  corn  must  be  finished  that  day.  If 
we  all  worked  (with  the  help  of  a  neigh- 
bor) we  could  finish  the  last  of  the  hun- 
dred-acre field.  Father,  a  stern,  inci- 
sive man,  allowed  no  demurrers,  and  so 
we  struggled  into  our  boots  by  means  of 
flour  in  the  heels  together  with  soap; 
softened  up  the  mittens;  belted  on  our 
several  old  coats,  the  collars  of  which 
sawed  our  chins  unmercifully ;  tumbled 
ourselves  at  last  into  the  wagon  which 


the  men  had  unloaded,  and  away  we 
went  against  the  piercing .  wind.  The 
God  of  Gold  keep  me  from  another  such 
experience !  is  my  prayer. 

O,  that  wind !  Its  wild,  stormful  moan 
is  in  my  ear  now  as  I  write.  I  can 
feel  the  snow  dash  against  my  cheek, 
feel  the  tingling  of  my  fingers  and  the 
rasping  of  my  coat  around  my  blue, 
chafed  neck.  But  the  men  whoop  mer- 
rily, and  father  cheers  us  by  shouting, 
"  The  last  day,  boys.  Only  twenty  rows 
more  I  "  And  we  struggled  on,  counting 
the  rows  and  watching  the  golden  and 
orange  heaps  of  corn  rising  slowly  in 
the  box. 

Chubby  little  John  scrambles  along 
on  the  down  row,  the  tears  on  his 
cheeks ;  getting  too  far  behind  at  times 
to  throw  into  the  box — then  father  goes 
back  and  helps  him  on.  The  men  yell 
to  keep  their  courage  up.  Rover  dashes 
here  and  there  after  rabbits.  The  horses 
shiver  under  their  blankets,  and  need 
careful  watching.  Meanwhile  the  wind 
roars  through  the  field,  carrying  with  it 
showers  of  feathery  snow,  shreds  of  the 
corn-leaves,  the  dried  silk  and  the  tender 
white  husk^. 

Slowly  the  night  falls,  and  the  field 
is  not  done.  It  grows  dark — we  are  on 
our  last  row,  but  the  end  is  not  yet 
reached.  John  has  developed  a  sort  of 
desperate  energy  and  keeps  up  to  the 
end-board,  which  he  beats  at  times  with 
an  ear  of  corn  to  let  us  know  he  is 
there.  Father  shouts  at  him  not  to 
leave  any  ears — an  insinuation  which  he 
repels,  but  I  suspect  he  leaves  a  good 
many.  It  is  now  so  dark  that  the  lamps 
are  lighted  in  a  neighbor's  house,  and 
the  snow  is  falling  fast.  We  are  racing 
for  the  end,  Frank  leading  the  lot.  I 
am  on  the  outside,  and  one  of  my  rows 
runs  out.  I  go  back  to  help  John,  and 
we  push  on  hard  after  the  Other  teams. 
John  *  Splays  it "  on  father  by  going  up 
and  helping  him ;  father  not  seeing  me 
help  John. 

AH  at  once  an  ear-splitting  yell  an- 
nounces that  Frank  has  reached  the  end. 
The  rest*  echo  it,  and  we  all  press  on. 
**  Cajer  "  lets  off  a  howl  as  he  comes  out, 
which  would  raise  the  hair  of  a  timid 
man — ^and  then  in  the  snow  and  dark- 
ness we  all  yell  ''  Hooray!  " 

The  corn  is  husked  I 
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Then  came  the  race  home  in  the  dark 
cJid  the  attack  on  the  steaming  supper  in 
the  kitchen,  whence  the  warm,  red  light 
streamed  through  the  falling  snow  as 
we  drove  up.  How  the  men  joked  and 
roared  with  laughter  as  we  all  sat  around 
the  tahle  and  exhibited  our  ferocious 
appetites  as  marvelously  as  though  no 
turkey  had  disappeared  down  our  throats 
at  noon. 

After  the  supper,  little  John  and  I 
flatly  rebelled.  We  would  n't  stir  from 
the  fire,  come  what  would.  John,  I  re- 
member, said  he  was  going  to  get  warm 
if  it  took  all  night.  Therefore,  he  put  a 
stick  of  wood  in  the  oven  to  keep  his 
heels  off  the  hot  iron,  and  settled  down 
with  an  air  like  that  of  Roderick  Dhu, 
(or  was  it  the  Saxon?) — 

Come  one,  come  all !  thlH  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  L 

I  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  stove  in 
a  similar  manner ;  and  oh !  did  n't  we 
smile  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  men 
cribbing  the  corn,  out  in  the  snqw. 
*'Let  'm  go  it,''  said  John,  venomously; 
**  they  c'n  stand  it." 

Sometimes  now,  when  I  sit  at  my 
desk  in  the  city,  a  man  in  the  street 
will  shovel  coal  into  a  spout  to  some- 
body's cellar;  and  instantly  I  am  back 
beside  that  stove,  listenins:  to  the  ring- 
ing sound  which  the  corn  makes  as  it 
leaves  the  scoop:  first  a  little  rumble 
and  rattle  —  that  is  the  shovel  being 
pushed  along  the  box  under  the  corn — 
next,  that  ringing  scrape,  as  the  hard 
ears  leave  the  steel ;  then  the  faint  crash 
of  the  com  as  it  strikes  in  tha  crib  and 
slides  down  into  position. 

Or,  I  am  out  there,  holding  the  lantern 
while  father  shovels  and  picks  out  seed- 
corn  ;  my  teeth  chattering  with  the  chill 


air,  while  my  brain  is  trying  to  figure 
out  the  number  of  scoopfuls  remaining 
in  the  box.  Curious,  what  a  value  all 
of  those  things  have  to  me  now!  It 
would  seem  as  if  I  had  never  suffered 
then;  that  there  was  only  enjoyment. 
This  is  the  work  of  that  master  of  all  art 
and  poetry,  TimCy  that  has  mellowed 
and  softened  those  experiences.  He  has 
taken  the  sting  out  of  the  wind,  the  wet 
out  of  the  poor  rtigged  mittens,  and  the 
stiffness  out  of  the  bones. 

And  all  night  long  we  lie  in  sleep 

Too  sweet  to  sigh  in  or  to  dream, 
Not  caring  how  the  wild  winds  sweep 

Or  snow-clouds  through  the  darkness 
stream 
Above  the  trees  that  moan  and  cry, 
And  clutch  with  naked  hands  the  sky. 

Beneath  our  checkered  counterpane 
We  sleep  the  soundlier  for  the  storm ; 
Its  wrath  is  only  lullaby, 

A  far-off,  dim  and  vast  refrain. 

As  I  think  of  the  exquisite  delight  of 
cuddling  down  in  the  bed  that  Thanks- 
giving night  I  cannot  keep  that  verse  of 
Whitcomb  Riley  out  of  my  head: 

So  tired  you  can 't  lay  flat  enoueh 
And  sort  o'  wish  that  you  could  spread 
Out  like  molasses  on  the  bed, 
And  iest  drip  off  the  aidjsres  in 
The  dreams  that  never  come  ag'in. 

And  then  in  the  morning  to  sleep  on, 
regardless  of  the  call  of  father ;  sleep  on 
till  just  in  time  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
attack  on  the  flap-doodles  again.  Out- 
side, the  day  was  like  a  Sabbath,  still  and 
bright.  The  snow  lay  white  on  every- 
thing ;  but  the  com  was  husked,  so  what 
did  we  care.  After  breakfast  we  put  on 
our  best  clothes  and  started  to  school, 
without  waiting  for  our  fingers  to  get 
well;  proclaiming  to  all  we  met  that  it 
was  too  late  in  the  fall  to  husk  corn. 
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JACK  BURNS,   BLACKSMITH. 


BY   LILLIE   DEVEREUX   BLAKE. 


He  was  only  Jack  Bums,  the  village 
blacksmith,  and  she  was  Miss  Maud 
Maitland,  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire. 
But  he  was  young,  and  she  was  beauti- 
ful, and  for  all  the  wide  distance  that 
fate  had  placed  between  them,  he  loved 
her.  Foolish,  absurd,  mad  his  passion 
might  be,  but  he  said  to  himself  that 
this  was  a  free  country  and  a  republic, 
where  all  people  were  equal ;  and  hope 
whispered  faint,  far-off  possibilities  of 
a  realization  of  the  dream. 

Nearly  every  day  she  came  into  the 
village  on  some  business  or  because  her 
path  lay  that  way;  possibly  because  she 
loved  the  excitement  and  admiration 
that  her  presence  always  caused,  for 
Maud  was  a  belle  and  a  coquette  as  well 
as  a  beauty.  Sometimes  she  drove  her 
basket- wagon,  but  oftener  she  was  on 
horseback,  an  erect,  graceful  figure,  sit- 
ting her  well-bred  mare  fearlessly. 

At  first,  as  she  galloped  past  with  her 
groom  at  her  heels,  Jack  only  stared  at 
her— as  all  the  village  stared  at  her, 
from  curiosity.  But  one  day  when  it 
was  warm  and  she  was  walking  her 
horse,  she  glanced  into  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  saw  Jack  drop  his  hammer 
and  come  quickly  to  the  door  as  he 
caught  sight  of  her. 

She  knew  that  he  had  come  to  look  at 
her,  and  she  looked  at  him. 

He  was  broad-shouldered,  well-built, 
with  intense  black  eyes  and  strong  white 
teeth,  that  fi^ashed  a  little  now  as  his  lips 
parted  in  an  unconscious  smile  of  pleas- 
ure. Maud's  brilliant  regard  met  his 
eager  gaze  with  a  deliberate  half -second 
'  of  lingering.  Only  a  glance !  An  affair 
of  an  instant,  but  in  that  instant  they 
were  woman  and  man,  with  no  distance 
of  rank  between  them.  Only  two  young 
creatures,  each  vividly  conscious  of  the 
other's  personality.  Then  a  deeper  color 
flushed  Maud's  cheek;  she  touched  her 
horse  lightly  with  the  whip,  and  rode 
briskly  away. 

She  never  turned  her  head,  but  Jack 
watched  her  till  she  was  out  of  sight, 
going  into  the  street  to  hold  the  last 
glimpse  of  her  retreating  figure. 


After  that  it  grew  to  be  the  passion  of 
his  life  to  watch  for  her,  and  the  days 
she  did  not  pass  were  black  and  lost 
days  to  him.  Perhaps  it  was  worse 
even  than  not  to  see  her,  when  she  rode 
by  with  some  young  man  in  attendance, 
and  this  happened  very  often,  though 
Jack  rejoiced  to  see  that  it  was  not  the 
same  young  man,  but  now  one  and  now 
another  who  accompanied  her.  There 
was  no  favorite  companion,  apparently, 
but  the  lady's  caprice  wandered  among  a 
score  of  admirers. 

He  watched  and  longed  for  another 
look,  but  there  was  never  a  second  like 
that  first.  Maud  often  glanced  toward 
him;  he  had  a  consciousness  that  she 
always  knew  he  was  watching  her,  but 
she  would  not  allow  her  eyes  to  meet 
his  again. 

Of  course,  as  in  every  village,  the 
blacksmith's  shop  was  a  lounging-place 
for  gossipers.  Its  wide  doors  were  al- 
ways open,  the  cheerful  glow  of  the 
forge  within  shone  invitingly  in  the 
gloom  of  the  early  spring  evenings;  for 
it  was  only  May  when  Maud  came  back 
from  Europe  and  Jack  first  began  to  see 
her.  He  often  worked  for  awhile  at 
night;  he  was  an  expert  at  his  trade, 
and  orders  came  to  him  for  any  odd  or 
curious  iron-work  that  the  caprice  of  the 
wealthy  residents  in  the  neighborhood 
suggested.  He  knew  he  was  doing  well, 
he  was  confident  that  he  should  succeed 
as  a  blacksmith.  But  that  was  so  poor 
a  success,  after  all!  There  must  be 
something  accomplished  far  beyond  this 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  him  and 
Maud. 

He  was  in  his  shop  one  evening,  fin- 
ishing the  job  of  repairing  a  hay-rake, 
when  there  was  a  stumbling  step  at  the 
door,  and  a  young  man  about  his  own 
age  came  in.  As  he  advanced  so  that 
the  light  of  the  forge  fell  upon  him, 
Jack  saw  that  it  was  Harry  Scott,  an 
engineer  on  the  railroad  which  ran 
through  the  village.  He  also  saw  that 
Scott  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor. 

"Hello,  Bums!"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  thick  of  utterance.     "  Thought 
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I  'd  find  you  at  work.  What  a  fellow 
you  are  for  work,  any  way !  '* 

** I'm  pretty  busy  just  now,"  replied 
Jack.  "  But  how  is  it  you  're  not  run- 
ninj^  your  train  to-night? " 

*'Did  not  dare,  Jack,"  replied  Scott, 
with  a  solemn  wink ;  **  knew  I  had  too 
much  whiskey  aboard;  got  Brown  to 
change  off  with  me." 

*'What  a  fool  you  are,  Scott,"  ex- 
claimed Jack,  impatiently.  "  How  can 
you  drink  when  you  know  how  danger- 
ous it  is  for  you?  " 

*'  Know  I'm  a  fool,"  admitted  Scott, 
without  any  anger.  **  Wish  I  had  more 
sense  about  it,  but  some  of  the  boys  got 
after  me,  and  I  could  n't  refuse."  Then 
with  an  effort,  straightening  himself,  he 
added:  **But  I  had  sense  enough  not  to 
run  the  train.  Burns.  I  would  n't  risk 
anybody's  life  with  my  muddled  head." 

**  Right  you  were  there,  any  way," 
replied  Jack.  **But  if  you  don't  look 
out,  you'll  be  losing  your  place  some 
fine  day." 

**  I  know  it,  Jack,"  said  Scott  ruefully. 
**  Tell  you  what.  Bums,  wish  I  had  you 
on  the  train  with  me;  you're  such  a 
steady  fellow !  " 

Jack  looked  at  his  companion  thought- 
fully, laying  down  his  hammer  for  a 
moment.  **Do  you  think  I  should  get 
on  any  faster  in  that  line  than  here?"  he 
asked. 

*'  Course  you  would,"  replied  Scott  de- 
cidedly. **  If  you  once  learned  how  to 
run  an  engine  you^'d  go  ahead  fast.  Per- 
haps you  'd  get  to  be  a  road-master  after 
awhile,  you  're  such  a  smart  fellow ;  why 
they  say  more  'n  one  of  them  rich  rail- 
road kings  began  as  engineers." 

Jack  remained  thoughtful  for  a  few 
seconds  longer;  then  he  took  up  his  ham- 
mer again,  and  as  he  made  the  sparks  fly 
from  the  rake-tooth  he  was  straightening 
into  shape,  he  said : 

**  A  blacksmith  may  get  ahead  too. 
There  was  a  wonderful  man  once  who 
started  at  my  trade  and  got  to  be  so  wise 
that  they  called  him  the  *  learned  black- 
smith ;'  and  there 's  a  great  preacher  in 
New  York  now  that  worked  at  a  forge 
just  as  1  do,  when  he  was  my  age." 

But  Scott's  words  lingered  in  Jack's 

mind.     If  he  were  on  a  railroad  would 

it  help  to  bring  him  any  nearer  to  Maud? 

This  was  the  dominant  thought  of  his 

VoL.vn.— 20 


life;  rising  with  him  in  the  morning, 
filling  his  waking  hours;  setting  itself 
in  a  joyous  song  to  the  ringing  music  of 
his  anvil,  and  weaving  into  his  dreams 
a  thousand  rosy  colors  of  love  and  hope. 

Everything  belonging  to  her  grew 
sacred  in  his  eyes.  Often  at  evening  he 
would  stroll  by  the  gates  of  the  park, 
within  which  stood  her  home.  He  could 
not  venture  inside  those  stately  portals ; 
the  humble  blacksmith  had  no  right '  to 
call  on  her;  but  as  he  looked  wistfully 
across  the  iron  barrier  of  the  gate,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  path  were  differ- 
ent from  all  other  paths,  because  her  feet 
had  trodden  it,  and  every  tree  and  blade 
of  grass  was  transfigured  to  a  peculiar 
beauty  because  they  were  hers. 

Sometimes  on  Sunday  he  climbed  to  a 
distant  hill  from  which  her  house  was 
visible.  As  he  looked  afar  off  with  yearn- 
ing eyes  at  the  casket  that  held  this 
jewel,  the  substantial  mansion  seemed 
fairly  to  glow  and  shine  by  the  radiance 
diffused  from  her  presence  withir^  its 
walls. 

Occasionally  he  seemed  to  come  nearer 
to  her  when  her  pretty  mare  Fanny  was 
brought  to  him  to  be  shod  He  per- 
formed this  service  tenderly  and  loving- 
ly, lingering  over  the  work,  because  so 
he  might  retain  beside  him  this  creature 
that  had  so  often  felt  her  touch.  He 
would  lay  his  hand  reverently  on  the 
glossy  neck  which  he  knew  that  Maud 
had  caressed,  and  once  when  the  groom 
had  gone  away  on  an  errand,  leaving  him 
alone  in  the  shop,  in  a  paroxysm  of  love 
he  kissed  softly  first  the  mare's  forehead, 
and  then  her  fiank,  where  Maud's  little 
foot  had  rested. 

The  weeks  of  summer  slipped  by,  one 
by  one.  Jack  saw  the  season  advance, 
with  reluctance,  because  every  day 
brought  nearer  the  time  when  Maud 
would  go  away,  when  she  would  leave 
her  country  home  for  some  gayer  scenes 
elsewhere ;  and  he  did  not  dare  to  think 
what  life  would  be  if.  he  could  see  her  no 
more. 

There  came  an  afternoon  when  it  had 
been  raining  in  the  morning,  but  had 
cleared  off,  with  a  pleasant  coolness  in 
the  air.  Jack  had  watched  the  storm 
with  apprehension;  he  knew  that  if  it 
continued  Maud  would  not  ride  out,  and 
he  had  grown  to  measure  every  day  and 
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all  the  hours  of  every  day  by  the  proba- 
bilities of  seeing  her. 

He  glanced  up  joyously  as  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds  and  a  ray  of  light 
came  into  the  one  window  of  his  shop, 
which  looked  westward.  As  the  gleam 
struck  across  the  black  earth  at  his  feet, 
he  left  his  work  and  walked  to  the  door 
to  see  if  it  was  really  clearing. 

Yes,  the  clouds  were  rolling  away  in 
great  white  masses ;  a  pleasant  breeze  was 
swaying  the  boughs  of  the  elm  trees,  on 
the  grass  the  rain  drops  were  shining  like 
scattered  opals,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
the  cool  scent  of  refreshed  vegetation. 

While  he  was  yet  gazing  at  these  signs 
of  pleasant  weatlier,  Jack's  heart  sud- 
denly leaped  in  his  bosom,  for  under  the 
trees,  a  little  way  off,  Maud  was  riding  to- 
wards him.  This  time  she  was  certainly 
looking  directly  at  him ;  she  said  some- 
thing to  the  groom  behind  her,  and 
pointed  with  her  riding- whip  toward  the 
shop ;  and  then,  while  Jack  still  stood  as 
one  spell-bound,  she  rode  to  his  side  and 
paused.  With  a  slight,  graceful  bend  of 
the  head,  she  said : 

**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Burns.  Fanny 
has  a  loose  shoe ;  will  you  he  kind  enough 
to  look  at  it? " 

' '  Certainly,  Miss  Maitland, "  Jack  man- 
aged to  answer;  **  will  you  ride  inside? " 

A  sudden  pallor  and  then  a  deep  flush 
swept  over  his  face  as  he  spoke.  Maud's 
own  color  deepened  as  she  met  his  eyes, 
and  she  must  have  noticed  his  emotion, 
for  she  looked  away  as  she  «aid : 

'*  Perhaps  you  had  better  see  if  any- 
thing is  the  matter  first.  It  is  this  foot 
I  am  afraid  of.  Fanny  has  stumbled 
twice,  though  she  is  generally  sure- 
footed." 

Maud  lightly  touched  with  the  point 
of  her  riding -whip  the  left  fore -leg, 
and  Jack  stepped  forward  and  lifted  the 
mare's  foot.  As  he  did  so  it  brought  him 
so  near  Maud  that  a  fold  of  her  riding 
skirt  touched  his  shoulder,  and  he  even 
felt  the  soft  warmth  of  her  body.  A 
wave  of  intoxicating  emotion  swept  over 
him.  He  was  glad  that  his  head  was 
bent  down,  and  that  he  could  fumble  for 
a  moment  with  the  shoe,  so  as  to  have 
time  to  recover  himself. 

*' There  is  a  nail  out,"  he  said,  as  he 
dropped  the  foot  and  straightened  him- 
self.    This  time  his  eyes   were   full   of 


audacious  emotion,    and   Maud   met  it 
with  the  shield  of  a  smile. 

'*  Then  I  was  right,"  she  said;  *-I  told 
Robert  something  must  be  the  matter. 
Will  it  take  long  for  you  to  repair  it  ?" 

**  Only  a  moment,"  replied  Jack.  He 
had  smiled  responsively,  and  was  look- 
ing at  his  very  best.  His  dark  blue 
flannel  shirt  showed  to  advantage  his 
well-knit  figure  and  broad  chest ;  the 
sleeves  rolled  up,  displayed  his  strong, 
muscular  arms,  which  had  a  rugged  sym- 
metry of  outline.  His  face  aglow  with 
tempestuous  delight,  was  lit  up  by  his 
dark,  eloquent  eyes  and  the  white  teeth 
which  gleamed  in  his  adoring  smile. 

Maud,  coquette  to  her  finger  tips,  a 
woman  to  whom  conquest  was  easy,  and 
yet  who  had  never  enough  of  admira- 
tion, found  a  certain  agreeable  homage 
even  in  this  humble  rustic's  evident 
adoration. 

**  I  will  get  down  while  you  mend  the 
shoe,"  she  said. 

Jack  stepped  forward.  He  even  had 
the  boldness  to  hold  out  his  hand,  but 
Maud  drew  back  coldly,  and  summoned 
the  groom. 

"Robert  will  help  me,"  she  said,  and 
Jack  looked  on,  dumbly  jealous  of  even 
this  square-built,  freckle-faced  English 
groom  who  for  a  second  held  in  his 
gloved  hand  the  dainty  gauntlet  of  his 
mistress. 

As  she  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground, 
Maud  said  to  the  man:  '*You  may  go 
to  the  Post  OflBce  now,  Robert;  I  will 
wait  here  until  your  return.  Mr.  Bums  ^ 
will  have  finished  by  that  time,"  with 
an  enchanting  smile  to  Jack. 

The  groom  rode  away ;  Jack  was  alone 
with  this  woman,  whom  he  adored  as 
the  devotee  adores  a  saint,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  wildest  of  all  his  visions 
might  some  day  have  a  realization.  As 
Diana  deigned  to  look  upon  Endymion, 
who  was  only  a  shepherd  boy;  as  Ti- 
tania  left  her  fairy  kingdom  for  the  love 
of  True  Thomas,  who  had  only  his 
honest  heart  to  give  her,  so  this  radiant 
maiden  might  step  from  her  sphere  of 
luxury  and  wealth  because  she  read  in 
his  faithful  eyes  a  love  larger  and  grander 
than  any  other  man  could  ever  give  her. 

Despite  such  swift  fancies,  however, 
Jack  had  sufficient  self-control  to  show 
outwardly  only  respectful  deference. 
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**I  will  bring  a  chair  for  you  here  by 
the  door,"  he  said;  '*you  will  not  care 
to  come  inside.'* 

**  Oh,  but  I  do,  though,"  replied  Maud; 
"I  have  often  wantM  to  go  into  your 
shop  and  see  what  it  looks  like.  When 
I  ride  by,  the  glow  of  the  fire  in  the 
blackness  has  quite  a  fascinating  effect; 
besides,  the  wind  is  a  little  cool,  and  I 
am  warm  with  riding;  I  think  I  will  be 
better  inside." 

So  Jack  led  the  mare  in,  and  while  he 
mended  the  shoe  Maud  moved  curious- 
ly about  the  dim  old  shop.  The  rusty 
wheels  and  broken  plow-shares  that  were 
piled  in  a  comer,  the  bits  of  chains  that 
strewed  the  ground ;  part  of  a  mowing- 
machine  that  looke<l  a  curious  misshapen 
monster — all  these  things  seemed  to  pos- 
sess a  quaint  interest  for  her.  As  Jack 
bent  over  his  task  he  furtively  watched  her 
stepping  cautiously  about,  with  her  long 
habit  flung  gracefully  over  one  arm, 
and  drawn  so  tightly  about  her  that  all 
her  lovely  form  was  plainly  outlined, 
and  he  could  even  catch  a  glimpse  qf 
a  small  booted  foot. 

Then,  when  in  a  moment  he  paused, 
and  she  knew  that  he  had  finished  the 
shoe,  she  came  and  stood  beside  him  to 
look  at  the  work. 

**  Is  it  all  done  ?"  she  asked. 

*  *  Yes,  Miss, "  and  Jack  quietly  smoothed 
the  side  of  the  mare's  arching  neck. 

'*  What  a  curious  place  this  is!"  said 
.  Maud,  glancing  about. 

**The  shop  is  quite  old,"  said  Jack; 
**my  father  worked  here  before  me." 

The  red  glow  of  the  forge  sent  a  warm 
light  over  Maud's  beautiful  face,  deep- 
ening the  soft  tints  of  her  delicate  skin. 
Behind  her,  the  amber  sunshine  fell  on 
the  rich  auburn  of  her  hair,  and  turned 
it  to  burnished  yellow,  while  every 
twining  curl  that  had  escaped  from  its 
confinement  gleamed  like  a  separate  coil 
of  gold.  Hep  deep,  hazel  eyes  shone 
with  a  gentle,  intense  lustre.  As  Jack 
looked  at  her  he  was  sure  that  she  was 
the  fairest  creature  that  God  had  ever 
made. 

'*  Are  you  contented  here  ?"  she  asked 
in  a  tone  of  kind  interest. 

*  *  Not  entirely, "  replied  Jack ;  *  *  I  long 
and  hope  to  be  something  better  than 
this  some  day.  I  know,  as  does  every 
American,    how   men   in   this    country 


have  risen,   and  sometimes  I  have  my 
dreams." 

He  could  not,  for  his  very  soul,  lielp 
the  ardent  significance  that  shone  in  his 
eyes  and  trembled  in  his  tone.  Maud 
turned  away  abruptly. 

'*  Robert  should  be  here  by  this  time," 
she  said,  going  toward  the  door.  The 
groom  was  waiting  outside,  ai)d  at  his 
mistress's  summons  he  led  the  mare  to^ 
the  block,  and  with  a  light  spring  Maud 
seated  herself  in  the  saddle. 

All  this  time  Jack  stood  in  the  door 
looking  on  helplessly,  with  a  passion  of 
regret  that  was  almost  despair  painted 
on  his  face.  Maud  did  not  seem  to 
notice  him,  but  after  the  groom  had 
gone  to  his  own  horse,  while  arranging 
her  skirts  she  dropped  her  riding  whip. 
Jack  sprang  forward  to  pick  it  up,  and 
as  she  took  it,  for  one  brief  second  his 
hand  touched  hers,  and  again  she  smiled 
on  him,  and  again  her  beautiful  eyes 
met  his. 

^'  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Burns,  "^ 
she  said  with  her  pretty,  high-bred  bow. 
**  Good  afternoon." 

A  few  moments  and  she  was  out  of 
sight,  aTid  Jack  walked  back  into  the 
shop.  His  first  thought  was  one  of 
thankfulness  that  she  had  said  nothing 
of  paying  him.  He  had  a  standing  ac- 
count with  her  father,  but  he  resolved 
that  this  job  should  never  be  entered  on 
his  book. 

After  that  day,  Jack's  shop  was  a 
haunted  place  to  him.  Maud's  image 
seemed  always  to  be  lurking  in  its  shad- 
ows, or  dancing  in  its  sunshine.  Every 
object  in  it  that  she  had  looked  at  had  a 
special  interest,  every  place  where  she 
had  stepped  was  sacred. 

One  day,  in  going  to  an  obscure  cor- 
ner for  a  bit  of  iron  he  discovered  in  the 
dust  on  the  ground,  a  tiny  foot-print. 
Small,  slender,  with  a  sharply  defined 
heel,  he  felt  sure  it  was  Maud's,  and  fell 
into  an  ecstasy  of  delight  over  it.  Liter- 
ally he  '*  worshipped  the  ground  she 
walked  on."  He  put  up  a  barrier  of  old 
iron  about  the  sacred  spot,  and  when,  a 
week  later,  an  idle  boy,  shambling  about 
the  shop,  pulled  away  the  barrier  and 
obliterated  the  mark  with  his  clumsy 
feet.  Jack  flew  at  him  and  hustled  him 
out  with  such  wrath  as  utterly  dismayed 
the  unwitting  iconoclast. 
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The  days  slipped  by  ;  the  locusts  be- 
gan to  sing  with  long,  shrill  cries;  a 
golden-rod  showed  its  yellow  blooms 
here  and  there.  It  was  August,  and 
Maud  was  gone  away.  For  some  time 
after  the  shoeing  of  the  mare,  Maud, 
when  she  passed  the  shop,  gave  Jack  a 
little,  friendly  bow,  and  thus  filled  his 
life  with  blissful  hope.  But  he  saw  her 
^less  and  less  often  ;  instead  of  riding 
out  every  day,  it  was  only  after  intervals 
of  weary  watching  that  he  caught  sight 
of  the  divinity  he  adored,  and  then,  when 
an  unusually  long  time  had  elapsed 
without  his  seeing  her,  Jack  learned  from 
the  village  gossip  that  she  had  gone  to 
spend  a  month  at  Sea  Cove,  a  watering 
place  on  the  shore,  fifty  miles  away. 

While  Jack  still  had  the  delight  of 
seeing  her,  he  used  often  to  fancy  what 
it  would  be  to  have  Maud  gone,  with 
never  a  hope  of  looking  on  her  lovely 
face  to  brighten  his  life  ;  but  terrible  as 
the  loss  had  appeared  in  anticipation,  it 
was  nothing,  compared  to  the  reality. 
When  he  woke  in  the  morning  it  seemed 
of  no  use  to  rise  to  confront  another 
weary  day  with  no  fair  vision  to  brighten 
it;  the  leaden  hours  dragged  on  darkly, 
for  all  the  summer  sunshine ;  the  tardy 
night  brought  only  a  wretched  dream- 
haunted  sleep. 

In  vain  he  tried  to  steady  himself  and 
find  an  interest  in  his  work.  He  could 
not  pursue  it  with  the  old  energy  ;  he 
found  himself  going  listlessly  about  his 
tasks ;  the  pain  in  his  heart  was  an  actual 
physical  anguish. 

At  last,  his  hungry  craving  to  see  her 
again  grew  so  strong  that  he  began  to 
plan  all  sorts  of  wild  expeditions  to 
Sea  Cove.  To  think  of  her  there,  sur- 
rounded, as  he  pictured  her,  by  devoted 
admirers,  fairly  maddened  him.  He 
had,  of  course,  no  hope  that  she  would 
even  speak  to  him  if  he  met  her,  but  it 
almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  should  die 
if  he  did  not  see  her  again. 

He  was  in  this  mood  one  night,  sit- 
ting in  the  door  of  his  shop,  not  work- 
ing, now,  as  he  formerly  did,  but  lost  in 
a  reverie  of  desponding  passion,  when 
Harry  Scott  came  up  the  street. 

**  Hello,  Burns  ! "  he  called  out.  *^HoW 
are  you  ?  Why,  you  're  not  working, 
for  a  wonder  ! "  he  added  as  he  drew 
nearer. 


The  fire  in  the  forge  had  died  away  to 
a  dull  glow,  the  hammer  lay  idly  across 
the  anvil  against  which  a  broken  tire 
rested.  The  moon  was  shining  broadly, 
and  by  this  light'  Scott  looked  more 
closely  at  his  companion,  who  gave  him 
a  short,  abstracted  greeting. 

*'What  's  the  matter  with  you. 
Bums?"  he  said.  *' Seems  to  me  you 
look  rather  down." 

**  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Jack,  rousing 
himself  with  an  effort,  **  I  'm  all  right." 

**  You  don't  look  so,  anyway,"  per- 
sisted Scott.  *'I  think  a  change  would 
do  you  good,  and  I  Ve  come  to  offer  you 
one." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Jack,  languidly. 

**  You  know  what  I  said  awhile  back, 
about  your  running  on  the  road  with 
me.  Well,  I  Ve  got  a  chance  for  you. 
I  Ve  been  transferred  and  I  want  a  fire- 
man. Of  course  you'd  have  to  begin 
that  way  ;  you  could  n't  run  an  engine 
first  off,  but  you  '11  soon  learn,  and  1 11 
tell  you  what,"  he  added  confidentially, 
*,*  I  want  a  man  alongside  of  me  that  I 
can  trust,  if  I  should  be  a  little  off  at 
any  time,  you  know." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  go,"  replied 
Jack.  **  Thank  you  all  the  same,  Scott." 

**0h,  come  now;  brace  up,  old  man, 
and  have  some  style  about  you  I"  said 
Scott  impatiently.  *'It'll  do  you  a  lot 
of  good  to  come  with  me;  this  is  an 
awfully  stylish  road  I  run  on— by  the 
way,  it  is  a  branch  that  goes  to  Sea. 
Cove." 

**Sea  Cove  !"  cried  Jack,  starting  to 
his  feet  in  sudden  excitement.  **Of 
course  I  '11  go  I  Scott,  you  're  a  brick  ! 
I  '11  go  to-morrow." 

**Well!"  said  Scott,  gazing  at  Jack 
in  astonishment,  **  I  never  saw  such  a 
fellow  as  you  are,  Bums  1  I  'm  glad  to 
get  you,  any  way." 

Jack  controlled  himself  in  a  moment, 
though  the  joyful  anticipation  tingled 
through  all  his  veins,  and  gave  a  sudden 
warm  glow  to  his  heart.  He  proceeded 
to  discuss  calmly  with  Scott  the  prepa- 
rations necessary  for  his  new  employ- 
ment, the  time  when  he  must  go,  his 
wages,  and  all  other  details. 

In  another  week  Jack  had  left  his 
shop  in  the  care  of  an  apprentice,  and 
was  running  as  a  fireman  on  the  Sea 
Cove  road.    His  presence  was  of  immedi- 
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fyte  benefit  to  Scott.  The  engineer  was 
very  careless  in  his  habits,  and  Jack 
prevented  several  troublesome  mistakes. 
Scott  had  never  taken  any  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  the  engine.  7ack  soon 
mfikde  No.  11  the  tidiest  machine  on  the 
ro€id ;  all  the  brass- work  shining,  and 
every  part  of  the  mechanism  scrupulously 
clean.  He  had  been  always  neat  in  his 
personal  habits ;  even  when  working  in 
the  blacksmith's  shop  he  had  contrived 
to  keep  himself  tidy,  and  now  he  soon 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  '*  daisy 
fireman  "  of  the  road. 

Before  he  had  been  many  days  at 
his  new  labors,  he  saw  Maud.  She  was 
driving  in  a  carriage  with  friends  along 
a  road  that  ran  for  a  short  distance  par- 
allel to  the  track ;  and  as  his  train  flew 
by,  he  had  for  Sk  few  brief  moments  the 
delight  of  satisfying  his  eyes  once  again 
with  looking  at  her.  After  that,  from 
time 'to  time,  he  caught  glimpses  of  her 
at  the  station,  where  she  came  to  meet 
friends  or  to  bid  them  good-bye.  She 
was  nearly  always  attended  by  some  ad- 
mirer, of  whom  he  was  bitterly  jealous ; 
but  as  she  stood  on  the  platform,  he  had 
an  opix)rtunity  to  see  her  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  ever  before.  She  was 
often  without  her  hat,  and  in  the  deli- 
cate summer  fabrics  she  wore  she  seemed 
more  exquisitely  lovely  than  in  her 
heavy  riding  habit.  Once  she  sat  alone, 
waiting  on  a  bench  but  a  few  feet  from 
his  engine,  and  for  some  moments  Jack 
had  the  passionate  joy  of  gazing  undis- 
turbed on  her  loveliness — looking  at  the 
pure  coloring  of  the  beautiful  face,  at 
the  dead  gold  of  her  hair,  at  the  soft 
folds  of  the  white  dress  that  clothed  her 
rounded  form.  He  could  see  the  shapely 
outlines  of  her  arms  through  the  em- 
broidered sleeves,  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  her  throat  between  the  parted  laces. 
How  divinely  fair  she  was  in  every  de- 
tail of  her  figure  and  her  dress !  As  the 
signal  was  given  for  the  engine  to  pull 
out,  and  Jack  turned  to  shovel  coal,  he 
felt  with  a  despairing  pang  what  a  hope- 
less contrast  there  was  between  his  lot 
and  hers.  Of  course  she  never  saw  him ; 
what  high-bred  young  lady  ever  glanced 
at  the  fireman  on  an  engine? 

On€f  afternoon,  when  they  were  wait- 
ing at  Sea  Cove  between  the  morning 
and  evening  trips,  word  came  over  the 


wire  that  No.  11  was  to  run  "  wild-cat" 
up  the  track  to  take  the  superintendent 
to  the  aid  of  a  wrecked  freight  train. 
On  reaching  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
they  found  that  not  much  damage  was 
done ;  but  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
wreck  was  cleared  properly,  the  super- 
intendent decided  to  wait  for  the  up 
train,  sending  No.  11  back  to  Sea  Cove 
to  be  in  time  for  the  evening  trip. 

The  return  journey  was  accomplished 
smoothly  until  a  wood  was  reached  that 
stretched  for  some  distance  back  of  the 
village.  A  carriage-drive  intersected 
this,  crossing  the  railroad  at  several 
points.  Jack  suggested  to  Scott  that 
they  had  better  run  very  slowly  and 
sound  the  whistle  frequently,  as  no 
train  was  now  due  and  persons  might  b» 
driving  out.  Jack  had  noticed,  with 
considerable  annoyance,  that  Scott  (who 
had  been  in  a  bar-room  when  the  dis- 
patch came)  was  a  good  deal  under  the 
influence  of  his  potations.  However, 
as  the  engineer  had  always  a  great  re- 
spect for  Jack's  suggestions,  he  com- 
plied with  them  now,  and  the  engine 
was  thus  running  on  slowly  when,  to 
his  delight  and  surprise,  Jack  beheld 
Maud  standing  on  a  woodland  path  close 
to  the  track.  She  wore  a  dark  blue  walk- 
ing suit,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  about 
her  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

**  Scott!  "  cried  Jack,  in  great  excite- 
ment, *Uhere  is  Miss  Maitlandl  Let  us 
stop  and  see  if  she  wants  anything." 

Scott  readily  consented,  and  the  en- 
gine came  to  a  halt  just  beside  the  young 
lady.  She  looked  up  in  evident  sur- 
prise, and  recognized  Jack  at  once.  He 
pulled  off  his  cap  as  he  stepped  to  the 
door  of  the  cab,  and  said : 

**  You  will  excuse  us.  Miss  Maitland. 
We  stopped  because  we  thought  you 
might  need  something." 

*'  I  think  I  have  lost  my  way,"  re- 
plied Maud,  with  her  quick,  sweet  smile ; 
*'  that  is,  of  course  I  know  that  Sea 
Cove  is  in  that  direction,"  pointing  with 
her  parasol,  '*  but  I  fancy  I  have  walked 
farther  than  I  at  first  intended,  and  I  do 
not  know  exactly  which  will  be  the  short- 
est way  home.  I  was  thinking  of  taking 
the  track  when  I  heard  the  whistle." 

A  sudden  thought  came  into  Jack's 
head,  and  filled  him  with  delight  as  ho 
jumped  down  beside  her. 
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**  L^t  us  take  you  back  on  the  engine," 
he  said.  **  It  is  all  of  five  miles  to  Sea 
Cove,  and  we  are  going  to  run  right 
down." 

Maud  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  with  a  gay  little  laugh : 

'*I  think  I  will.  I  am  really  quite 
tired.  I  thought  I  should  like  a  stroll, 
but  I  do  not  fancy  walking  those  five 
miles.  It  will  be  quite  a  new  experience 
to  ride  on  an  engine.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  try  it." 

Jack  helped  her  up  into  the  cab,  proud 
as  any  duke  who  ever  received  a  queen 
at  his  palace.  The  tiny  house  was  won- 
derfully neat,  considering  its  close  vicin- 
ity to  coal  and  ashes.  The  brass  of  the 
engine  shone  in  all  its  polished  knobs, 
the  floor  was  swept  clean,  the  bench 
that  Jack  offered  her  for  a  seat  was  care- 
fully brushed. 

But  Maud  would  not  sit  down;  she 
preferred  to  look  out  toward  tlie  front, 
and  experience,  in  all  its  excitement,  the 
novel  pleasure  of  the  trip. 

**  Shall  I  let  her  out  ?"  whispered  Scott 
to  Jack.  He  dimly  guessed  a  little  of 
Jack's  secret,  and  this  phrase  did  not  re- 
fer to  Miss  Maitland,  but  to  the  engine. 

Jack  nodded,  and  they  sped  away 
down  the  road  smoothly  and  swiftly. 
The  wind  rushed  by  them  tossing  the 
curls  away  from  Maud's  face,  and  the 
trees  in  the  wood  seemed  to  chase  each 
other  backward  along  the  track. 

**0h!  this  is  delightful,"  cried  Maud. 
**  But,  Mr.  Bums,  how  came  you  here  ?" 

**Iam  learning  to  be  an  engineer," 
replied  Jack.  **I  think  I  shall  get  on 
faster  here  than  I  ever  should  at  the  old 
shop." 

His  earnest  eyes  regarded  her  in  ab- 
sorbed delight.  In  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  cab  they  were  close  side  by  side.  He 
perceived  the  fragrance  of  her  dress;  a 
stray  tress  brushed  against  his  cheek; 
he  forgot  the  difference  of  rank  between 
them;  he  forgot  his  sorrows,  the  past, 
the  future,  everything  but  that  the 
woman  he  worshiped  was  beside  him. 

Scott  busied  himself  about  the  engine ; 
their  rate  of  speed  increased— too  much. 
Jack  thought;  they  were  hurrying  over 
the  short  miles  too  quickly;  the  brief 
dream  of  heaven  would  be  over  too  soon. 
But  Maud  seemed  to  enjoy  the  rapid 
motion  so  much;  her  eyes  sparkled,  the 


quick  color  glowed  in  her  cheeks,  a  little 
ripple  of  laughter  testified  to  her  pleas- 
ure;  he  could  do  nothing  but  watch  her 
with  charmed  gaze. 

Presently  Sea  Cove  was  in  sight ;  they 
were  approaching  a  siding  where  some  - 
freight  cars  stood.  Jack  never  heeded 
this  until  there  was  a  slight  jar,  and 
looking  up,  he  saw  in  utter  consterna- 
tion that  instead  of  continuing  on  the 
main  track,  the  engine  had  run  on  to 
the  siding  where,  motionless  and  within 
a  stone's  throw,  stood  a  long  line  of 
trucks. 

Scott  had  instantly  seized  the  revers- 
ing lever  of  the  engine.  With  a  face 
blanched  with  terror,  **G<x)d  God  I 
Burns!"  he  cried,  **  I  forgot  the  switch. 
Jump,  jump,  for  your  life !" 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  swung  himself 
down,  and,  leaping  away  from  the  cab, 
stumbled  to  the  ground  in  safety. 

All  this  had  occupied  perhaps  a  second 
of  time.  Another  second  was  the  span  of 
life  to  those  who  remained.  They  were 
rushing  headlong  on  to  the  inert  mass 
before  them.  Jack  knew  that  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do.  With  his  dark  eyes 
aglow  with  sudden  resolution,  and  his 
face  white  with  the  approaching  death, 
he  said  hoarsely : 

"  You  must  trust  yourself  to  me;  it  is 
your  only  hope." 

Maud,  pale  to  the  lips,  was  only  a 
helpless  woman  now;  for  the  moment 
their  positions  were  reversed,  and  Jack 
was  the  superior.  There  was  no  time 
for  words,  scarcely  for  an  appealing 
glance.  He  grasped  her  in  his  strong 
arms,  even  at  that  supreme  moment 
thrilling  with  a  wild  throb  of  delight 
as  he  felt  the  warm  contact  of  her 
round  young  body,  and  caught  her  pant- 
ing breath  on  his  lips.  Then  he  stepped 
backwards  to  the  door  of  the  cab,  and, 
without  turning,  sprang  out.  It  was 
the  only  way  to  save  her,  and  he  knew 
it.  They  fell  together  on  the  gravel  and 
stones,  beside  the  road,  at  the  very  in- 
stant when  the  engine  hurled  itself  into 
the  empty  cars  and  crashed  into  wild 
wreck. 

Maud  was  so  absolutely  unhurt  that, 
as  Jack's  arms  released  her  and  she 
sprang  up,  she  shook  the  dust  from  her 
dress  and  turned  to  her  preserver  with  a 
smile. 
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Jack  did  not  move  ;  he  lay  on  his 
back  on  the  bank,  his  fine  athletic  figure 
limp  and  nerveless,  an  awful  pallor  fast 
settling  over  his  face. 

With  a  cry  of  distress  Maud  knelt  on 
the  ground  beside  him. 

*'0h,  Mr.  Burns!  Oh,  what  is  the 
matter  ?    How  are  you  hurt  ?" 

He  looked  up  at  her  helplessly,  and 
then,  though  a  spasm  of  pain  convulsed 
his  mouth,  he  faintly  essayed  to  smile. 

**  It  was  the  only  way,"  he  said ;  "we 
could  not  both  have  been  unhurt ;  it  is 
better  it  should  be  me." 

**But  you  have  saved  my  life,"  cried 
Maud  passionately.  * '  You  must  be  saved 
too!" 

He  did  not  answer  her;  he  seemed  to 
liave  lost  consciousness.  Scott  came 
running  to  the  spot  and  bent  over  him 
with  an  awe-struck  face. 

"  Burns !  Bums !"  he  groaned.  "  Is  he 
so  badly  hurt  ?" 

**  He  is  dreadfully  injured,"  said  Maud, 
making  an  effort  to  control  her  emotion. 
**  He  must  have  help  at  once;  go  for  a 
doctor  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  1  will  stay 
with  him." 

All  her  proud  reserve  was  gone.  As 
Scott  hurried  away,  she  gently  lifted 
Jack's  head,  and  with  her  dainty  hand- 
kerchief strove  to  wipe  the  death  dews 
from  his  brow. 


The  poor  fellow  opened  his  eyes  and 
turned  them,  full  of  mortal  agony,  to  hers. 

**It  is  no  use,"  he  whispered,  "I 
think  my  back  is  broken.  You  see  I 
cannot  move.  It  will  be  over  soon — this 
awful  pain.  I  am  going  to  die.  But 
perhaps  it  is  better  so." 

They  two  were  alone  in  the  sweet  si- 
lence of  the  summer  evening,  and  Jack 
said  as  she  bent  lower  to  catch  his  words : 

** I  lovedryou  so.  Miss  Maud!  I  loved 
you  with  all  my  soul !"  Passion  for  a 
moment  triumphed  over  death,  as  it 
thrilled  his  voice  to  a  stronger  tone.  **  I 
never  could  have  won  you,  I  know,"  he 
added  more  faintly.  "You  will  think 
of  me  kindly  sometimes  ?"  There  were 
gasping  spaces  between  his  words  now. 

"Indeed,  indeed  I  shall !"  sobbed  Maud, 
"  with  the  gratitude  of  a  life." 

He  groped  with  his  hand  feebly,  and 
Maud,  divining  his  wishes,  clasped  it  in 
her  warm  fingers.  Then,  moved  by  a 
profound  grief  and  pity,  she  pressed  her 
lips  to  his  forehead. 

Once  more  Jack's  eyes,  which  had 
closed,  opened  at  that  touch. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Maud,"  he  faintly 
whispered;  "  I  loved  you  so  I  I — loved 
— ^you—so !" 

That  was  all.     He  never  spoke  again. 

Perhaps  it  was  better  thus,  as  he  had 
said ;  he  loved  her  so ! 


AN  IDEAL. 

To  voice  in  song  some  high  resolve  of  truth 
Which  should  draw  up  to  it  the  heart  of  youth  1 — 
Impetuous  youth,  so  quick  to  waste  its  wine 
At  earth's  unworthy  tables,   when  divine 
And  sacramental  it  might  come  to  be 
If  offered  at  high  altars  worthily  ! — 
Oh,  were  it  mine  such  song  as  that  to  frame, 
She  of  the  loud-voiced  trumpet  might  blow  past  my  name  I 

—Margaret  H.  Lawless. 
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BY  AN  OLD   DUDE. 


A  PEW  years  ago,  when  the  term 
"  dude  "  first  came  into  fashion,  I  asked 
a  certain  well-known  journalist,  who  was 
the  author  of  it.  He  said,  *'  I  believe  I 
did  it,"  and  added  that  a  friend  of  his 
had  complained  that  he,  the  journalist, 
had  rendered  worthless  several  dozens  of 
shirts  with  a  high  dude  collar  attached, 
which  the  friend  had  just  got.  I  see, 
however,  that  the  collars  are  still  worn, 
notwithstanding  the  supposed  destruct- 
ive effect  of  the  epithet.  Indeed,  the 
dude's  hold  upon  the  world  is  too  strong 
to  be  affected  by  ridicule.  Wits  and 
satirists  have  been  laughing  at  him  and 
his  predecessors  for  years,  but  have  not 
done  away  with  them. 

One  is  not  able  to  defend  the  dude  at 
all  points.  The  fault  with  him  is  that 
he  is  excessive.  His  idea,  which  is  to  be 
as  pretty  and  as  important  as  he  can,  is 
not  bad.  But  he  goes  too  far,  and  is  apt 
to  be,  by  and  by,  mastered  by  his  idea. 
He  becomes  in  time  a  passionate  artist, 
working  in  such  materials  as  cloth,  silk, 
linen  and  jewelry;  whose  one  employ- 
ment is  to  devise  new  impressions  of  the  ^ 
beauty  and  dignity  of  his  own  person, 
than  which  there  are  obviously  several 
finer  things  in  the  universe.  Yet  his 
very  absorption  in  his  employment,  his 
excessive  interest  in  it,  is  the  cause  of 
that  thoroughness  which  is  one  of  his 
redeeming  traits.  I  think  that  thorough- 
ness rather  admirable,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  very  young  man. 

I  noticed  a  little  while  ago  a  youth 
who  had  this  quality :  it  was  his  passion 
that  everything  about  him  should  be 
perfect.  He  was  in  evening  dress.  He 
had  evidently  been  dressed  from  London, 
or  rather  in  London.  His  white  tie  was 
not  of  lawn,  but  of  that  most  approved 
Bond  Street  pattern  known  as  **tape." 
This  was  made  into  a  correct  knot,  as 
stiff  as  a  poker.  The  shirt  and  collar 
were  perfect;  the  white  waistcoat  was 
well  suited  to  the  slender  waist.  The 
coat  and  trousers  were,  I  should  say,  as 
good  as  could  be.  The  pumps  were  un- 
wrinkled,  and  the  black  silk  socks,  with 
blue  bars,  were  the  choice  of  successful 


thought.  You  could  see  that  the  youth 
was  an  enthusiast.  I  did  not  doubt  that 
he  was  as  particular  about  his  underwear 
as  he  was  about  the  garments  that  were 
in  view,  and  as  particular  about  his  skin 
as  about  his  underwear.  I  knew  that  a 
long  row  of  boots,  snugly  treed,  lined 
his  bed-room.  He  had  imbued  his  valet 
— ^he  was  one  of  the  few  young  Ameri- 
cans so  fortunate,  or  so  foolish,  as  to 
have  one — with  a  deep  sense  of  account- 
ability. He  was  a  very  thorough  char- 
acter. I  did  not  object  to  this  young 
man's  thoroughness,  if  it  left  him  oppor- 
tunity for  attention  to  anything  else. 

The  dude  is  severed  widely  from  the 
mass  of  men  who  wish  to  make  a  good 
appearance.  That,  of  course,  everybody 
ought  to  try  to  do.  Everybody  should 
have  a  sound  style  of  dress.  Shirts^ 
cuffs,  collars  and  handkerchiefs  ought  to 
be  clean.  Clothes  should  be  neat  and 
whole.  A  neat  dress,  even  if  plain,  ia 
almost  necessary  to  good  morals  and 
success  in  life.  A  bootblack  in  Boston,, 
who  had  erected  a  sunny  booth  on  the 
corner,  expressed  this  thought  by  a  pla- 
card which  he  had  put  up  over  his  es- 
tablishment, and  which  ran  thus: 


IT  IS  A   DISCREDIT 

TO  YOU 

AND   A   DISGRACE 

TO   THE   COMMONWEALTH   OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

TO    LET   YOUR   BOOTS 

BE   DIRTY. 


To  be  systematic  and  vigorous  in  the 
matter  of  dress  is  the  instinct  of  the  man 
who  means  to  succeed.  He  will  allow 
no  part  of  his  dress  to  be  out  of  repair, 
nor  indeed  anything  else  he  is  abl& 
to  mend.  The  successful  man  is  often 
almost  sternly  conscientious  about  such 
matters.  One  of  the  most  successful 
men  I  ever  knew,  would  lose  his  temper 
if  he  found  a  bell  in  his  house  out  of 
order.  **Why  has  not  this  been  mend- 
ed ?"  he  would  say,  with  a  frown.  There 
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is  a  story  of  Washington  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  print,  hut  which  has  heen 
handed  down  to  the  descendants  of  his 
•  friends  and  neighbors,  that  he  had  in 
his  stable  a  horse  which  he  set  great 
store  by;  he  would  go  into  the  stable 
and  pass  his  handkerchief  over  the 
horse's  coat;  if  there  was  dust  on  the 
handkerchief,  the  groom  would  catch  a 
dressing. 

But  men  may  also  from  motives  of  pol- 
icy adopt  a  superior  style  of  dress.  They 
judge  one  another  very  much  by  attire. 
That  most  acute  observer,  Chesterfield, 
has  told  us  that  a  well-dressed  man,  by 
means  of  his  good  clothes,  impresses 
men  much  more  than  he  does  women.  I 
think  this  very  true.  Life  is  a  struggle. 
We  make  way  for  a  successful  man  just 
as  in  old  times  they  made  way  for  the 
man  in  armor.  It  is  by  a  man's  per- 
sonal appearance  that  the  world,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  judges  of  his  suc- 
cess. There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in 
which  men  are  so  much  judged  by  their 
appearance  as  in  this.  No  one  has  a 
title  or  a  family  to  fall  bfiu;k  upon, 
and  there  are  few  other  things  by  which 
to  form  a  judgment. 

But  there  is  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween men  who  wear  good  dress  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  energetic  disposition,  or  of 
having  an  intelligent  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  being  well  clothed,  and  the 
men  we  designate  as  dudes.  To  the 
dude,  '*  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  be- 
ing.'' His  thoroughness  in  dress  is  an 
instinct.  It  is  dangerous  for  a  man  to 
attempt  to  imitate  him,  who  has  not  a 
dude's  turn  of  mind.  Smart  dress  is 
only  for  people  with  smart  souls. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  further  explana- 
tion of  the  dude,  that  he  has  a  two-fold 
mind.  Toward  men  he  is  the  cock  of  the 
walk.  He  acts  also,  no  doubt,  from  a 
partly  sexual  instinct.  His  behavior  is 
not  unlike  the  strutting  of  a  cock- 
pheasant  bfiu;k  and  forth  among  the  hens. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  dude's  nature. 
I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  any  one  in 
dudish  ways.  So  long  as  the  require- 
ments of  decency,  cleanliness  and  health 
have  been  complied  with,  I  think  a  man 
might  better  put  his  money  in  the  bank 
than  on  his  back.  But  there  are  young 
men  with  money;  and  the  others  who 
spend,  in  their  own  decoration,  money 


they  ought  to  save,  may  as  well  do  so 
intelligently.  Perhaps  I  am  able  to  give 
some  suggestions  which  may  be  of  use 
to  them.  A  man  who  has  been  long  a 
patron  of  tailor  shops  learns  something. 
Young  men  make  many  experiments. 
They  are  very  imaginative;  they  see 
themselves  in  certain  garments  which, 
when  ordered  and  sent  home,  are  not  so 
pleasing  as  they  were  expected  to  be; 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  bill  to  pay. 
These  experiments,  I  may  here  remark, 
are  dangerous;  the  safe  plan,  especially 
for  a  young  man,  is  to  stick  to  what  is 
commonly  worn. 

There  are  certain  suggestions  regard- 
ing matters  of  comfort  and  health  which 
may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  persons 
who  may  or  may  not  be  dudes.  It  is 
well  that  most  of  one's  coats  and  waist- 
coats should  be  of  the  same  thickness. 
An  exception  must  be  made  in  case  of 
garments  for  hot  weather,  but,  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  to  one's  ad- 
vantage, both  for  health  and  economy's 
sake,  to  have  coats  and  waistcoats  of  one 
thickness,  the  difference  being  made  up 
in  overcoats  and  undershirts.  By  this 
means  one  may  prevent  taking  cold  by 
wearing  in  close  succession  coats  of  vary- 
ing thickness.  The  plan  is  economical 
also,  for  one  coat  suffices  where  two  or 
three  might  otherwise  be  needed.  Be- 
sides, by  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
money,  you  have  a  greater  variety. 
Whereas,  in  the  one  case  you  must  have 
one  coat  for  winter  and  another  for 
warmer  weather,  you  may  have  two  of 
differing  color  and  material  which  may 
be  worn  all  the  year  round;  for  one 
may  wear  a  coat  of  the  thickness  I  have 
in  mind — a  medium  spring  weight — dur- 
ing much  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
in  fact,  all  but  two  or  three  months  in 
summer;  and  even  in  summer  there  are 
many  evenings  and  some  days  when  a 
coat  of  this  weight  is  more  comfortable 
than  a  lighter  one.  The  lighter  coat 
has  its  uses,  for  it  can  be  worn  at  the 
advent  of  weather  which  is  warm  and 
yet  not  hot  enough  to  justify  putting  on 
thinner  flannels. 

It  may  be  well  to  have  a  coat  and 
waistcoat  of  heavy  tweed  or  some  such 
material,  for  travel,  or  to  wear  when 
walking  without  an  overcoat  or  when 
riding ;  but  such  heavy  clothes  are  not 
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very  useful.  There  must,  however,  be 
a  difference  in  the  weight  of  trowsers 
for  different  seasons ;  a  man  cannot  take 
an  outer  pair  of  trowsers  off  when  he 
comes  indoors  as  he  may  an  overcoat. 
Dress-coats  and  waistcoats  should  be  of 
the  same  medium  thickness  as  other 
coats.  The  custom  is  to  have  them  much 
lighter,  and,  while  they  should  be  light 
for  dancing,  the  thinness  of  dress  clothes 
often  gives  people  cold.  People  should, 
at  any  rate  in  winter,  wear  dress  trow- 
sers of  the  same  weight  as  their  other 
winter  trowsers.  Dress  clothes  are  now 
made  of  the  same  material  as  other 
clothes — ^a  diagonal  finer  than  that  worn 
for  ordinary  garments.  Very  pretty 
thin  dress  suits  for  summer  are  now 
worn.  White  waistcoats  for  evening 
dress  are,  of  course,  nice;  but  a  man 
whose  waist  has  ceased  to  be  slender 
may  better  leave  them  alone. 

The  most  difficult  parts  of  the  body 
to  dress  properly  are  the  head  and  the 
feet.  The  difficulty  of  head-gear  is  to 
get  something  that  looks  well  and  at  the 
same  time  accords  fairly  with  the  fash- 
ion. A  little  study  and  a  few  experi- 
ments should  acquaint  a  man  with  the 
style  of  hat  which  becomes  him.  He 
can,  in  a  general  way,  keep  to  this,  not- 
withstanding changes  of  fashion.  But 
young  men  are  too  apt  to  accept  what  is 
in  common  vogue.  They  are  too  apt  to 
take  the  hatter's  judgment  rather  than 
their  own.  Through  inattention  they 
go  on  for  years  wearing  unbecoming 
hats,  when  at  the  same  expense  they 
could  have  been  wearing  becoming  ones. 
They  will  wear  a  hat  which  is  too  tight 
and  is  perched  on  top  of  the  head  rather 
than  covering  it — a  very  ugly  effect — or 
they  will  wear  a  hat  with  a  brim  too 
wide  or  too  narrow.  A  little  attention 
might  prevent  this.  I  do  not  say  a  man 
should  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  the  kind 
of  hat  he  sHbuld  wear.  Very  often  op- 
jKwite  styles  may  suit  him.  A  high- 
crowned,  wide-brimmed  hat  and  a  low- 
crowned,  narrow-brimmed  hat  may  each 
become  him.  He  may  trust  himself  to 
judge  each  upon  its  merits. 

But  boots  are  a  still  more  difficult  part 
of  dress.  The  additional  question  in  this 
case  is  one  of  health  and  comfort.  The 
problem  is  to  get  a  boot  that  is  quite  com- 
fortable and  yet  looks  well.    This  is  not 


a  difficulty  to  people  who  have  very 
tough  feet,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  be- 
come one  until  they  have  ruined  them; 
it  then  becomes  an  insoluble  problem; 
the  man  who  has  pinched  his  feet  with 
tight  boots  can  wear  scarcely  anything, 
when  once  his  feet  begin  to  suffer.  Low 
shoes  for  people  who  have  tender  feet — 
and  there  are  many  such — have  great 
advantage  over  high  ones ;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  have  the  ankle  free.  Here 
is  to  be  found  the  raison  d'etre  of  that 
dudish  article,  the  much  ridiculed  gaiter. 
If  you  wear  low  shoes,  your  ankle  needs 
some  protection  from  the  cold  in  winter. 
You  accordingly  wear  a  cloth  gaiter  and 
are  quite  comfortable.  If,  on  a  warm 
spring  day,  you  are  afraid  to  leave  it  off, 
you  mjiy  replace  it  by  one  of  linen.  The 
gaiter  is  a  most  sensible  thing.  It  is  also 
nice-looking.  It  becomes  a  good  foot  and 
helps  to  conceal  the  ugliness  of  a  bad  one. 

The  introduction  of  the  gaiter  has 
solved  a  great  part  of  the  boot  problem. 
But  there  remains  the  question  of  a  boot 
for  evening  dress.  To  get  something 
which  is  light  and  small  enough  to  look 
well,  and  large  enough  to  be  comfortable, 
yet  thick  enough  to  be  healthful,  is  in- 
deed difficult.  A  big  pair  of  walking 
boots  are  certainly  very  much  out  of  place 
with  evening  dress.  They  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  room ;  at  any  rate  they  do  so  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wearer.  But  if  he  wears 
light  shoes,  how  is  he  to  escape  catching 
cold  ?  Nobody  but  a  very  old  gentleman 
can  wear  a  gaiter  with  an  evening  dress. 
Some  men  go  back  and  forth  to  dinners 
and  to  parties,  in  cabs ;  but  that  is  expen- 
sive. Besides,  it  is  both  healthful  and 
pleasant  to  walk  home  after  dinner.  The 
poet  Rogers,  who  lived  to  be  ninety, 
ascribed  his  longevity  to  his  practice  of 
walking  home  after  dinner. 

In  winter  you  can  indeed  wear  an  arc- 
tic. That  is,  you  can  do  so  in  this  coun- 
try; if  you  did  it  abroad  the  flunkeys 
might  smile  at  you — a  difference  which 
indicates  that  there  is  more  liberty  about 
matters  of  dress  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe.  But  the  arctic  is,  at  best,  a  clumsy 
thing  to  walk  in.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  weather  in  early  spring  and 
late  fall  when  it  would  be  absunl  to  wear 
an  arctic,  although  it  would  be  too  cold 
and  wet  to  wear  a  pump.  A  patent  leather 
pump,  notwithstanding  its  appcu*ent  dud- 
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ishness,  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  as  evening  wear  for  people  whose 
feet  are  sensitive.  But  patent  leather  is 
a,  very  hard,  stiff  material,  and  the  less 
of  it  one  has  on  his  foot  the  better. 
The  question  of  the  evening  boot  remains 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  in  the  domain 
of  male  dress. 

I  may  say  a  word  about  shirts.  A 
well -fitting  shirt  is  the  foundation  of 
good  dress.  It  is  like  the  necessity  of 
good  teeth  to  a  handsome  countenance. 
There  is  not  much  saved  in  getting 
cheap  shirts.  For  washing  and  ironing 
of  a  shirt  before  it  is  worn  out,  one  pays 
more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  gar- 
ment, and  the  laundress  charges  the 
same  for  doing  up  a  poor  shirt  as  a 
good  one.  Shirts,  of  course,  fit  much 
better  with  the  collar  attached  than  if 
detached.  But  as  the  attached  collars  do 
not  serve  so  well  in  hot  weather,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  some  of  both  kinds. 
Men  with  short  necks  cannot  wear  the 
high  dude  collars.*  In  general,  in  the 
matters  of  dress  everything  depends 
upon  what  happens  to  suit  the  indi- 
vidual. Short  and  heavy  men  often 
imitate  the  dress  of  others  who  are  tall 
and  slight,  thinking  they  are  getting  the 
same  result.  But  they  make  a  great 
mistake.  The  man  who  does  not  gain 
flesh  with  age  has  a  great  advantage 
over  his  equally  worthy  friend  who 
does.  Too 'much  flesh  is  a  calamity 
which  falls  alike  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  but  it  does  not  beautify  those 
who  are  visited  by  it.  The  man  who 
does  not  suffer  from  it  is,  no  doubt, 
favored  beyond  his  deserts.  One  of  the 
best-looking  people  I  know,  a  man  six 
feet  high  and  of  a  perfect  form,  has  told 
me  (he  is  now  fifty)  that  his  measure  at  his 
tailor's  is  precisely  the  same  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  He  fs  fortunate.  It  is  true 
also  that  age  is  to  be  considered  in  dress. 
Colors,  which  do  not  become  men  when 
they  are  young,  may  become  them  later. 

There  is  a  little  to  be  said  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
English  and  American  tailors.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  stands  to  reason  that  there 
must  be  the  best  tailors  and  the  best 
clothes  where  there  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  bent  upon  being 
well  dressed  and  have  leisure  to  think 
upon  methods  to  attain  this  end.  It  may 


be  that  a  suit  costing  one  hundred  dol- 
lars receives  a  better  finish  than  one  that 
cost  fifty.  It  is  said  that  the  American 
clothes  are  better  finished ;  and  I  should 
think  it  would  be  so.  But  in  the  more 
important  matter  of  general  effect,  the 
English  clothes  seem  to  me  to  be  superior 
to  American.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  world  that  London  is  the  place 
for  men's  dress.  The  dandies  of  France, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  go  to  Lon- 
don for  clothes.  At  one  point  I  am 
quite  sure  no  tailors  can  equal  the  En- 
glish; I  refer  to  the  frock  coat.  That 
peculiar  cachet  which  characterizes  the 
best  frock  coats  is  not  often  to  be  met 
with  even  in  England,  but  is  never  seen 
in  coats  which  are  not  of  London  make. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  hears  men  who 
have  had  abundant  experience  both  with 
London  and  American  tailors — and  who 
are  really  good  judges,  too — say  that 
American  clothes  are  distinctly  superior 
to  English. 

I  have  my  doubts  also,  whether  any 
men  wear  their  clothes  as  well  as  the 
English  do.  Our  young  men,  even 
when  in  London  clothes,  are  apt  to  look 
*'got  up."  Now  an  Englishman,  even 
if  excessively  soigne,  although  he  may 
have  devoted  ever  so  much  thought  to 
the  subject  of  dress,  rarely  looks  **got 
up."  Perhaps  the  reason  of  this  is  that 
you  see  his  clothes  in  their  native  atmos- 
phere. The  dress  transported  here  un- 
dergoes a  change  like  that  observed  in 
the  Elgin  marbles  when  removed  from 
the  Acropolis.  Much  more  individual- 
ity, it  is  to  be  added,  seems  to  be  per- 
mitted in  dress  in  England  than  here: 
with  us,  there  is  greater  uniformity. 
Our  hats,  our  umbrellas,  our  canes,  our 
scarfs  are  apt  to  run  very  .much  alike. 
In  England  men  are  more  apt  to  stick  to 
the  things  which  suit  them  and  which 
they  like.  Thirty  years  ago,  Leech  used 
to  draw  in  Punchy  a  dandy  with  very 
long  coat-tails.  There  is  a  survivor  of 
that  period,  who  still  walks  Piccadilly 
with  the  same  coat-tails.  He  holds  his 
head  very4iigh  and  seems  to  be  saying: 
*'You,  young  fellows,  may  marvel  at 
this ;  but  it  is  what  we  did,  who  were  a 
very  superior  class  of  men  to  you."  This 
gentleman,  by  the  way,  is  not  at  all  a 
crank,  but  a  distinguished  officer  of  very 
much  consideration  in  society. 
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The  period  of  dudisb  enthusiasm  is 
commonly  coniined  to  youth.  The  sen- 
timent usually  abates  as  men  come  in 
sight  of  the  more  serious  things  of  life. 
But  now  and  then  one  sees  an  old  dude, 
who  serves  as  a  warning  of  the  danger 
of  a  too  exclusive  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dress.  Such  a  one  recently  lived 
in  the  dudes*  paradise,  London.  He  was 
between  eighty  and  ninety  at  the  time  I 
knew  him,  and  succeeded,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  various  arts,  in  making  himself 
look  sixty.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
ability  or  character,  for  he  had  attained 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  that 
of  arms.  But  his  one  great  purpose  in 
life  had  been  that  his  body  should  make 
a  brilliant  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
others.    This  passion  never  relaxed  its 


hold.  Once,  when  he  was  past  eighty^ 
a  kind-hearted  woman  put  a  muffler 
round  his  throat  as  he  was  going  out  in 
the  night  air;  catching  sight  of  himself 
in  the  glass,  he  said,  as  he  tore  off  the 
muffler:  **Why,  woman,  what  a  guy 
you  have  made  of  me."  This  weakness 
was  the  cause  of  general  comment  and 
ridicule,  and  a  subject  even  of  his  own 
jests.  Thus  he  once  said  to  some  ladies : 
**  Now,  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  hand- 
some fellow,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  made 
up  from  head  to  foot."  He  could  not, 
of  course,  keep  up  this  smart  appearance 
upon  his  death-bed.  So  when  he  came 
to  die  he  would  see  nobody  but  his 
valet,  nurse,  and  doctor.  I  do  not  think 
it  desirable  to  be  that  kind  of  an  old 
man. 


THE    HARP    OF    OTTILIE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  GULF  COAST. 


BY   LAURA    F.    HINSDALE. 


Pierre  Lescaxjt  looked  with  merry 
eyes  into  the  face  of  the  Governor. 

*'If  the  fates  are  propitious,"  he  said, 
**  I  will  take  the  maiden  with  dark  brown 
eyes,  who  plays  the  harp  at  evening.  I 
saw  her  face  for  a  moment,  when  she 
lifted  her  veil  at  vespers.  She  sang  the 
evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  I  will 
choose  her  for  my  wife ;  but  if  you  have 
already  promised  her  elsewhere,  I  will 
take  the  one  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow 
hair,  they  call  Ang^le." 

*'The  maiden  you  have  chosen  is 
OttUie  de  Montigny,"  the  Governor  an- 
iwered.  **She  is  the  daughter  of  an 
ancient  house,  and  has  been  reared  all 
her  life  in  convent  seclusion." 

Only  the  month  previous  a  ship  had 
come  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  bearing  young 
girls  from  France,  sent  by  His  Majesty 
Louis  XIV.,  to  become  the  wives  of  such 
colonists  as  were  able  to  provide  them 
with  homes. 

Gayarre,  the  historian,  says  that  they 
were  taken  to  the  house  of  the  Gx)vernor, 
and  at  the  mass  the  colonists  were  told 
that  these  girls  from  the  convents  of 
France,  had  received  pious  teaching  and 
that  much  was  hoped  from  their  influ- 


ence, which  would  lead  the  Indian  wom- 
en to  Christianity. 

Already  a  band  of  young  men  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Natchez  and  Biloxi  Indians 
had  been  induced  to  come  under  Chris- 
tian instruction,  and  one  of  them  named 
Javita  was  winning  distinction  as  a  stu- 
dent. 

Among  the  young  girls  was  one  who 
did  not  lift  her  veil  when  the  mass  was 
ended,  and  with  her  companions  went 
out  from  the  chapel  to  the  house  of  the 
Governor. 

She  was  dreaming  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Loire.  There  were  the  graves  of  her 
household  ;  the  broad  sea  lay  between. 

Many  a  time  she  had  prayed  for  that 
peace  which  they  had  won  ;  but  her  in- 
structors told  her  that  life  was  a  duty, 
and  we  must  take  it  as  God  wills. 

That  very  morning  her  advisers  had 
recommended  her  marriage  to  Pierre 
Lescaut,  and  enjoined  upon  her  a  wife's 
duty  of  love  and  obedience.  The  priest 
desired  her  answer  another  day. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  room,  Ottilia 
knelt  before  her  crucifix,  and  closing^ 
her  eyes,  tried  to  determine  what  she 
ought  to  do.     She  had  not  then  seen 
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Pierre  Lescaut.  Those  haunting  dreams 
that  had  companioned  her,  whispering 
of  a  love  which  is  heaven-born  and 
never  dies — were  they  to  be  realized  in 
him  ?  Perhaps  that  something  did  not 
exist,  which  for  the  moment  tinged  her 
cheek  with  the  rose  hue  of  her  fancies, 
or  if  it  did  exist,  it  might  only  come  to 
happy  hearts  unlike  her  own.  Ought 
she  not  to  put  her  dreams  away,  and  be 
grateful  that  so  experienced  a  man  as 
Lescaut  wished  her  for  his  wife  ?  These 
queries  were  the  result  of  her  medita- 
tions. 

Lescaut  came  that  evening  ;  he  ad- 
dressed her  in  the  language  of  gallantry; 
he  placed  a  betrothal  ring  upon  her  fin- 
ger, but  his  words  caused  no  shadow  of 
emotion  to  appear  on  the  face  of  Ottilie. 
She  had  been  taught  obedience  all  her 
life.  As  she  came  from  the  presence  of 
Lescaut,  the  priest  gave  her  his  blessing. 
*'  Is  it  as  you  wish  ?"  he  said. 

Ottilie  gave  him  a  startled  look.  **  As 
I  wish  ?"  she  answered,  repeating  his 
words  as  one  under  a  spell.  **  I  used  to 
think  that  love  and  marriage  were  differ- 
ent, but,"  she  continued,  with  drooping 
eyes,  *4t  was  only  a  dream." 

Just  then  the  Indian  student,  Javita, 
approached  the  priest  as  the  latter  an- 
swered : 

**  Daughter,  you  will  learn  that  the 
truest  joy  comes  from  forgetting  one's 
dreams  and  seeking  the  happiness  of 
others.     Do  not  forget  the  word  duty  I" 

Ottilie  passed  on,  and  the  youth  came 
nearer. 

'*  Father,"  he  said,  **  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  duty  ?  Is  it  possible  that  there  is 
still  another  kind  of  sin  ?  I  thought  my 
catechism  had  taught  them  all  !" 

That  evening  the  guests  assembled 
for  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  Ottilie, 
arrayed  in  white  robes  with  jasmine 
flowers  in  her  hair,  stood  before  the 
altar. 

There  came  a  pause  in  the  ceremony  ; 
the  priest,  in  the  language  of  his  faith, 
said  :  *'  If  there  be  any  here  who  knows 
just  cause  why  this  marriage  should  not 
be,  let  him  now  speak." 

From  a  remote  part  of  the  chapel, 
a  figure  rose  and  approached  the  altar. 
It  was  Javita.  His  great  dark  eyes 
flashed  with  emotion  ;  his  hand  was  up- 
raised like  to  one  who  would  fell  some 


unseen  foe.  He  spoke  in  French,  but 
his  speech  betrayed  him  to  be  of  the  Bi- 
loxi  race. 

**She  does  not  belong  to  him,"  he 
said.  **She  is  innocent;  thei*e  is  no 
youth  in  his  heart.  She  has  the  nature 
of  a  bird  ;  he  has  no  song,  no  flight. 
You  are  mistaken,  good  Father,  about 
that  word  duty;  it  may  mean  a  sin  ! 
You  cannot  make  her  his  own  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit  I" 

The  priest  spoke  in  gentle  remon- 
strance ;  the  Governor  gave  an  order  to 
the  smiling  guardsman,  and  the  young 
Biloxian  was  led  away. 

A  pallor  overswept  the  face  of  the 
bride,  but  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
went  on. 

**  Whom  God  hath  joined  together .  ." 
said  the  priest,  and  pronounced  them 
**man  and  wife." 

Lescaut's  home  for  his  bride  faced  the 
sea,  and  was  built  under  the  shadow  of 
one  of  those  great  live-oaks  that  stand 
like  giant  sentinels  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf.  There,  when  the  moonlight 
silvered  the  waters  of  the  sea,  Ottilie 
brought  her  harp  and  sang  the  songs  she 
had  learned  on  the  Loire. 

Other  music  blended  in  the  tones.  In- 
numerable mocking-birds  seemed  to  gain 
fresh  incentive  to  song  from  her  voice, 
and  from  the  surrounding  forest  came 
liquid  notes  of  witching  melody,  as  if 
through  the  medium  of  music  Ottilie 
and  the  birds  had  found  a  common  lan- 
guage which  needed  no  interpreter. 

To  these  songs  Pierre  Lescaut  list- 
ened for  a  time,  but  he  soon  went  back 
io  the  companionship  of  his  old  friends 
among  the  colonists.  There  were  times 
when  he  was  long  absent.  On  his  return 
he  would  not  speak  of  his  adventures; 
in  fact,  he  rarely  spoke  of  anything, 
having  drank  deeply,  and  not  wishing 
to  betray  his  habits  to  Ottilie. 

He  brought  with  him  strange  fabrics 
from  the  looms  of  far  countries,  odorous 
woods,  wines  from  tropic  lands,  jewels 
which  he  carefully  hid  from  sight,  and 
forbade  Ottilie  to  reveal  even  to  the 
priest.  He  would  not  tell  her  how  he 
had  gained  them. 

Once  when  she  spoke  of  her  fear,  in 
his  absence,  of  the  bands  of  rovers  and 
wreckers  of  the  sea,  he  laughed  at  her 
in  a  way  that  did  not  calm  her  fears. 
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"I  haye  heard,''  said  OttililB,  **tliat 
there  are  men  so  sinful  they  put  false' 
lights  on  these  shores  to  allure  strange 
vessels,  which-  they ."  plunder,  even  kill- 
ing for  such  booty."      .   • ' 

Lescaut  approached. with  an  anger  ter- 
rible to  witness.  His  eyes  'blazed  upon 
her,  his  hand  was  upraised: 

**  Never  speak  to  me  of  such  men 
again,"  said  Lescaut  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per. **  You  are  a  child,  who  listens  to 
old  nurses'  tales." 

At  this  time  Angele  came  to  stay  with 
Ottilie,  for  Pierre's  absences  had  grown 
more  and  more  frequent.  Angele  would 
take  no  husband ;  she  laughed  when  she 
talked  to  Ottilie,  but  the  smile  was  not 
for  Ottilie ;  her  face  turned  to  Lescaut. 

Among  the  people  who  sometimes 
came  to  the  house  were  those  whose 
names  are  associated  with  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  coast,  Bienville,  Lasalle 
and  others.  An  officer  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  sometimes  joined  the  party. 
He  bore  a  name  which  is  distinguished 
in  history,  and  his  manners  indicated 
his  high  birth  and  culture.  He  had 
come  from  France  to  learn  the  last  will 
and  all  that  might  be  told  of  the  death 
of  Sauvolle.  It  was  known  in  the  col- 
ony that  this  officer  was  a  kinsman  of 
her  from  whom  Sauvolle  was  separated 
by  the  decrees  of  state  and  the  shadow 
of  his  destiny. 

On  those  occasions  when  they  met, 
Lasalle's  stream  of  talk  seemed  perpetual. 
Bienville,  it  is  said,  never  indicated  a 
desire  for  display,  but  his  words  seemed 
to  flow  from  a  richly  informed  under- 
standing. Angele  joined  freely  in  the 
conversation,  but  Ottilie  felt  that  if  it 
were  possible  Lescaut  would  prefer  her 
to  be  absent,  and  therefore  she  spoke  but 
rarely. 

Her  soft  brown  eyes  were  bent  on  her 
embroidery.  It  was  a  piece  of  tapestry 
work,  begun  in  her  convent  life  in 
France.  The  figures  were  those  of  the 
Fates,  Klotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos. 

As  the  conversation  of  the  gentlemen 
continued,  Ottilie  wove  threads  of  silver 
and  gold  along  her  antique  pictul^, 
where  Klotho  wound  the  wool  on  the 
spindle,  Lachesis  spun  it,  and  Atropos  cut 
it  off.  It  seemed  to  Ottilie  that  the  Fates 
regarded  her  with  mournful,  almost  re- 
proachful eyes.     The  threads  broke  in 


her  hands. .  Her  eyes  felt  dim.  Had  she,, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness  and  kindness, 
broken  the  threads  which  might  have- 
led  her  to  a  happier  destiny  ? 

A  longing  possessed  her  to  flee  away. 
O  that  she  might  once  more  seek  conso- 
lation by  the  grave  of  her  mother ! 

What  strange  power  had  united  her 
to  this  man,  whose  eyes  never  sought 
her  owi;i  in  sympathy  ?  Was  this  the 
utmost  joy  the  heart  might  know  ? 
Love,  that  could  come  only  in  heaven, 
when  one  became  worthy  the  Divine^ 
guest! 

She  went  quietly  out  of  the  house 
down  the  white  sandy  beach ;  where  the 
waves  were  breaking  on  the  bar.  Soon 
she  heard  a  quick  step  approaching,  and 
turning,  recognized  Javita. 

"I  am  directed,"  he  said,  **to  act  as- 
guard  for  this  house  until  further  orders. 
The  Governor  requires  the  presence  of 
his  colonists  in  the  quelling  of  an  out- 
break among  the  Chickasaws  on  the^ 
Tchoucatabuffa  River." 

Ottilie  was  reminded  by  his  voice  of 
Ja vita's  words  on  her  marriage  day,  and 
in  order  to  regain  composure  returned 
slowly  to  the  house  by  an  unfrequented 
path.  The  way  led  under  a  group  of 
cedars.  By  the  light  of  the  full-orbed 
moon  she  saw  Pierre  Lescaut  in  the^ 
shadow  of  one  of  the  trees.  He  held 
the  hand  of  Angele.  She  heard  him 
say,  **  I  always  loved  you  I " 

This  did  not  add  to  Ottilie's  unhappi- 
ness.  She  felt  no  dislike  of  Angele. 
She  only  wished  herself  away,  out  of 
the  world,  that  they  might  be  happy. 
To  her  surprise  she  saw  that  Javita  had 
followed  her. 

His  face  glowed  with  indignation. 
"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?"  he 
said,  with  untold  depths  of  energy  in 
his  voice. 

**  Carry  your  message  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,"  Ottilie  answered. 

She  went  quietly  into  the  house,  and 
thinking  to  conceal  her  emotion,  took 
her  harp  and  began  to  touch  its  strings. 
Her  flngers  had  little  power,  the  tones 
she  evoked  were  plaintive;  the  theme, 
inexpressibly  mournful,  was  from  one 
of  those  European  folk-songs  bom  in 
solitude  and  the  outgrowth  of  loneliness. 
It  may  have  been  this  undertone  which 
brought  the  French  officer  to  her  side. 
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When  her  song  ended  he  began  speak- 
ing to  her,  and  among  his  words  of  wis- 
dom Ottilie  remembered:  **  I  am  certain 
there  is  a  Power  that  rules  our  lives, 
and  will  not  permit  us  to  suffer  more 
than  we  are  able."  He  told  her  of  the 
life  of  Sau voile;  how  he  loved  and  was 
loved  in  return  by  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful daughters  of  a  noble  house  of 
France,  but,  separated  from  her,  he  had 
died  at  the  old  fort  of  Biloxi,  he  be- 
lieved, of  grief.  He  spoke  as  to  one 
who  understood  his  mood,  as  though 
they  two  were  apart  from  the  world. 

Ottilie  forgot  herself.  *'How  good 
Qod  was  to  him  I"  she  said,  **I  will 
carry  a  garland  of  flowers  to  his  grave 
to-morrow.  He  has  found  rest."  Her 
friend  replied:  **I  have  a  book  of  his 
which  he  wished  me  to  return  to  her 
keeping.  It  was  her  gift  to  him.  There 
is  her  name.  I  wish  that  you  would 
gather  some  of  these  coast  flowers,  which 
must  have  become  familiar  to  his  eyes 
during  his  lonely  walks,  and  put  them 
between  the  leaves  of  this  book  for  her. 
It  would  require  a  more  delicate  hand 
than  mine  to  do  such  a  service." 

This  occupation  of  love  was  a  great 
solace  to  Ottilie.  Her  affections,  denied 
their  natural  channels,  turned  full  of 
sweetness  and  sympathy  to  the  sorrows 
of  her  whom  she  desired  to  comfort;  and 
by  a  compensating  law  of  our  being,  the 
more  willii^ly  she  bore  that  sorrow  the 
easier  became  her  own  cross. 

This  unknown  friend  became  more 
real  to  her  than  even  Javita,  who  would 
not  permit  her  to  venture  into  the  forest 
alone. 

The  book  proved  to  be  a  copy  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  was  of  antique 
-make,  with  broad  margins.  Ottilie,  in 
placing  the  flowers,  came  to  find  many 
mysterious  relations  between  them  and 
the  words. 

**  Which  of  the  saints  of  the  world 
was  without  crosses  or  tribulations  ? " 
the  book  questioned  her. 

Over  the  chapter  of  **  The  Inner  Life  " 
she  fastened  the  white  lily  which  blossoms 
on  the  dark  surface  of  the  bayou,  so  ethe- 
real that  it  seems  the  spirit  friend  of  the 
water-lily.  A  golden  rose  marked  *'  The 
Bemembrance  of  God's  Benefits ;"  and  the 
jasmine  flower,  which  gives  its  sweetest 
odors  at  night,  marked  the  chapter  on 


**  Affection."  Over  **  The  Way  of  the 
Holy  Cross  "  she  placed  the  purple  blos- 
soms of  the  passion  flower. 

Ottilie's  guide  rarely  addressed  her, 
but  one  day,  as  she  bent  her  face  close 
to  the  page  on  which  she  read,  although 
her  eyes  were  dim,  he  came  and  glanced 
at  the  name  of  the  chapter:  '^Calmness 
under  Trial." 

**  Madame  Lescaut,"  he  said,  **what 
do  Christians  understand  by  a  marriage 
vow  ?  How  dare  you  promise  to  love 
until  death,  what  might  prove  unlovely  ? 
To  honor  that  which  may  not  be  honor- 
able ?" 

As  Ottilie  did  not  answer,  he  con- 
tinued: *^  You  are  bound  with  a  ring"; 
and  his  face  seemed  to  say:  **she  does 
not  dare  to  take  it  off  " ;  but  Ottilie  did 
not  see  his  countenance. 

That  evening  she  felt  weary,  and, 
reclining  in  her  hammock,  dropped 
asleep.  Javita,  seeing  her,  stole  softly 
through  the  door,  and  with  much  precau- 
tion took  the  marriage  ring  from  her 
finger.     Ottilie  did  not  stir. 

The  pattern  of  her  embroidery  had 
woven  itself  in  her  dreams.  The  three 
weird  sisters  led  her  on,  on,  until  she 
found  herself  in  the  vast  labyrinth  of 
Daedalos,  from  whose  intricate,  winding 
passages,  she  could  not  find  the  way  out. 
The  thread  was  broken  in  her  hands. 
She  had  lost  the  clue. 

For  one  moment  only,  Javita  looked 
on  the  sad,  sleeping  face.  Then  he  went 
quickly  down  the  beach,  and  followed 
the  tide  far  out.  He  took  a  shell,  and 
loosening  the  white  sand,  buried  the 
ring.  When  he  reached  the  house,  a 
wave  had  covered  the  spot.  **She  is 
free  at  last  I "  he  said. 

The  next  day  Javita  was  surprised 
that  Ottilie  did  not  seem  happier. 

**  I  remember,"  she  said  to  Ang^le, 
**  that  I  looked  at  the  ring  before  I  went 
to  sleep.  I  .  .  .  must  have  taken  it  off 
in  a  dream." 

*'If  you  never  find  it,"  said  Javita, 
**then  the  bond  is  broken  and  you  are 
no  longer  married." 

**That  makes  no  difference,"  said 
Ottilie,  with  a  sigh. 

**But  if  one  breaks  the  vow,  is  thd 
other  one  still  bound  ?  If  one  of  them 
ceases  to  love,  to  be  honorable,  what  ia 
it  makes  the  union,  the  marriage  ? " 
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**  The  vow  is  for  worse  as  for  better/' 
Ottilie  answered.  Her  eyes  were  dry, 
but  their  mournful  expression  did  not 
escape  Javita. 

**If  he  was  a  very  wicked  man,  say 
one  who  would  take  another's  life,  would 
she  still  be  his  wife  ?  Would  she  still 
belong  to  him  ? " 

*'  She  would  still  be  his  wife,  however 
unfortunate,"  said  Ottilie.  Her  voice 
had  for  Javita  a  chill  sound,  like  the 
wind  among  dead  leaves. 

Just  then  the  French  officer  came 
through  the  door,  and  said  he  had  come 
for  the  book. 

"  It  is  beautiful,  and  seems  divinely  in- 
spired, "  said  Ottilie.  * '  I  have  gained  com- 
fort from  its  words  of  heavenly  wisdom." 

**I  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  it  when  I 
return,"  he  replied. 

**Then  you  are  going  away?"  said 
Ottilie. 

'^Yes,  to  France." 

The  name  of  her  country  filled  her  with 
that  mal  du  pays  known  only  to  an  exile. 

The  stranger,  touched  perhaps  with 
-compassion  for  her  life,  addressed  her 
with  courtesy  and  kindness. 

**What,"  thought  OttUie,  *^  might 
life  be,  with  such  companionship ! "  A 
<iream  of  her  girlhood  seemed  to  rise 
before  her ;  a  new  rapture  stirred  within 
her,  to  fall  like  lead  into  a  grave. 

Javita  stood  in  the  doorway,  and 
matched  the  face  of  Ottilie,  from  which 
the  color  faded  with  her  words  of  fare- 
well to  the  officer. 

**  Javita,"  she  said,  *'  it  is  the  hour  for 
Monsieur  Lescaut's  return.  Will  you  go 
and  kindle  the  signal-light  for  his  wel- 
come ?   It  is  a  wild  night  on  the  sea! " 

Javita  walked  down  the  shore  with 
an  unsteady  gait.  He  felt  distracted 
and  bewildered.  His  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  became  perplexed. 

**Ah,"  he  said,  '*the  religion  of  the 
pale-face  is  not  always  good  teaching. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  free  her,  and 
that  she  would  call  a  sin,  never  to  be 
forgiven ! " 

Javita  knew  of  Lescaut's  relation  with 
the  wrecking  crews  whose  names  at  that 
time  were  the  terror  of  the  sea.  Les- 
caut  would  return  laden  with  booty. 

If  Javita  built  the  signal-fire  there 
'where  he  stood,  Lescaut's  boat  would 
«come  safe  to  shore.     A  little  way  farther 


on,  just  at  the  point  where  he  buried  tli© 
ring,  the  sea  ran  high.  No  boat  could 
live  on  such  a  sea. 

On  approaching  this  point,  Javita  was 
surprised  to  find  a  red  glow  among  tlie 
charred  remains  of  a  pine  tree.  This 
must  have  been  a  fire  kindled  by  Lescaut's 
own  order.  Some  mysterious  salute  to 
his  companions,  the  wreckers  of  the  sea^ 
As  Javita  drew  near,  the  fire  seemed  to 
gain  new  vigor  as  though  some  fresh  fuel 
had  been  added,  and  a  swift  flame  swept 
up  into  a  dry  cedar  tree,  which  burned 
with  a  broad  glare. 

By  its  light  Javita  saw,  struggling  with 
the  waves,  a  boat  whose  occupants  hM 
but  one  oar. 

Javita  had  never  heard  of  that  vestal 
fire,  which  consecrated  hands  may  keep 
burning  in  purity  in  the  temples  of  deity. 
Nor  of  that  Promethean  spark  which  came 
from  Heaven  to  make  men  god-like.  Nor 
of  that  phoenix  fire  from  which  man  may 
rise  and  keep  his  youthful  spirit  forever. 
He  had  but  one  thought — the  happiness 
of  the  woman  he  adored. 

An  old  sail  lay  as  if  drying  by  the  fire. 
He  had  only  to  pick  it  up,  deluge  it  with 
sea-water,  throw  it  over  the  flames,  and 
then  by  lighting  the  signal-fire  a  stone's 
throw  away,  Lescaut,  the  wrecker,  might 
come  ashore. 

Javita  turned  away.  *  *  The  Great  Spirit 
may  do  with  him  as  he  wishes,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  not  put  out  the  fireL  The  white 
man's  God  must  know  better  than  I 
whether  it  is  right  that  he  lives  to  be  the 
death  of  his  fellowmen,  and  what  he  is  to 
herl" 

**  The  light  is  already  burning,"  said 
Ottilie,  looking  out  far  up  the  coast; 
**  Javita  has  been  faithful  to  his  trust." 
She  glanced  at  the  clock.  *'  Truly,  it  is- 
time  for  Pierre's  return  I  If  he  had  not 
forbidden  me  I  would  go  along  the  beach 
and  watch  for  him.  Let  us  pray,  Angele, 
that  he  may  be  kept  from  the  dangers  of 
the  sea." 

As  Ottilie  offered  her  petition  Javita 
came  to  the  door.  He  listened  unmoved, 
as  one  possessing  some  higher  wisdom 
than  that  of  the  pleader. 

**  I  seem  to  hear  a  ship  beating  on  the 
bar,"  said  Ottilie. 

*  *  It  is  only  the  rain, "  Angele  answered. 

'^  I  hear  the  sound  of  some  one  calling 
in  distress,"  said  Ottilie. 
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* '  It  is  the  wind  through  the  pine  trees,  '* 
said  Angele. 

The  next  morning  when  the  tide  came 
in  they  found  that  which  had  been  Pierre 
Lescaut,  on  the  sands.  He  had  been  dead 
since  midnight,  and,  strange  freak  of  the 
sea !  Ottilie's  marriage  ring,  tangled  amid 
the  sea  moss  at  his  feet,  seemed  to  wit- 
ness as  with  Nature's  symbolic  device  the 
history  of  the  ring  and  that  desecration 
which  had  been  in  the  heart  of  Lescaut. 

Javita  lingered  all  the  day  and  far 
into  the  night  with  the  priest,  but 
what  was  said  between  them  is  un- 
known. If  Javita  told  the  reason  why 
he  failed  to  light  the  signal  fire,  the  con- 
fession reached  no  other  ears;  but  one 
night  soon  afterward,  Ottilie,  leaning 
from  her  window,  heard  Javita's  voice 
repeating  a  lesson  to  himself  in  these 
words:  '*  We  are  never  right  in  doing  a 
wrong  act,  that  good  may  come  thereby, 
and  the  sin  of  omission  may  be  as  great 
as  the  sin  of  commission." 

One  day  long  afterward  he  came  to  the 
door  of  Ottilie.  The  winter  was  over.  He 
said,  without  lifting  his  eyes  to  hers : 

**  I  shall  return  to  my  own  people 
when  you  have  gone.  I  can  never  learn 
that  which  is  right  and  wrong  among  my 
white  brothers.  The  struggle  kills  me ! 
The  religion  of  my  fathers  is  plainer  to 
me.  The  boat  is  ready  which  will  bear 
you  to  your  own  country.  Will  you  sing 
for  me  once  before  you  go?  May  I  bring 
the  harp?" 

'*  I  cannot  sing  any  more,''  said  Ottilie. 
**  I  shall  never  touch  the  harp  again.  I 
will  leave  it  with  you,  Javita." 

Ottilie  returned  to  her  friends  in  France, 
and  found  consolation  for  a  troubled 
heart  in  a  life  of  benevolence,  in  acts  of 
tender  mercy.  While  youth-time  still 
lingered  in  her  heart,  a  messenger  came 
to  her  one  day  with  a  book.  It  was  a 
copy  of  *'  Thomas  a  Kempis."  It  bore  the 
name  of  her  friend,  the  French  officer. 


Ottilie  turned  the  leaves  with  trembling 
fingers  until  she  came  to  the  words : 

"  He  that  loveth  giveth  all  for  all,  and 
hath  all  in  all ;  because  he  resteth  in  Our 
Highest  above  all  things,  from  whom  all 
that  is  good  flows  and  proceeds."  Forget- 
me-nots  were  gathered  in  a  cluster,  en- 
circling the  words  and  tinging  them 
with  heaven's  own  blue. 

The  messenger  told  her  that  he  who 
sent  the  book  waited  on  the  threshold  to 
see  her. 

Javita,  for  many  a  summer  time, 
brought  the  harp  on  still  nights  under 
the  shadow  of  the  oak-tree  and  tried  to 
teach  it  to  repeat  the  songs  of  Ottilie,  until 
the  trees  of  the  pine  forest  caught  the 
tones  and  the  old  tree  bent  down  to  listen. 

Javita  grew  old  and  gray,  and  the  harp 
lost  many  a  string.  One  day  the  sounds 
in  the  forest  seemed  all  to  cease.  Javita 
at  that  hour  was  found  like  one  asleep 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  His  hands  were 
folded  over  the  harp.  The  last  string 
was  broken.  They  could  not  waken  him. 
There  they  buried  him,  the  harp  clasped 
over  his  breast.  From  that  time  the 
tree  grew  in  wondrous  stature  and  beauty 
and  became  famed  as  one  of  the  great 
trees  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  Coast,  telling, 
in  hues  of  living  green,  of  the  warmth 
and  beauty  of  that  which  fills  its  roots 
with  life. 

When  the  breeze  blows  from  the  sea, 
bearing  the  sound  of  that  mysterious 
music  which  never  ceases,  when  summer 
comes  to  haunt  the  waters  of  the  Coast, 
when  the  rain  falls  among  the  pine  trees 
to  the  north,  they  who  listen  know  that 
the  old  tree  dreams  of  Ottilie.  In  un- 
numbered sweet  and  mournful  sounds 
its  whispering  leaves  tell  to  the  winds 
the  story  of  the  three  spinners  of  destiny, 
and  the  course  of  faithful  love:  and 
they  who  understand  the  music  say, 
'*  Javita  plays  the  harp  of  Ottilie." 
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Ain'KIt  Imsv  In  Kir's  h\  tlii^  extntinig-  wnrld  uf  tradp, 

we  loiij^  lu  rest  fn>ifi  our  cares  aiid  escape  Uieiii 

awhile.     It  is  at  some  such  time  that  we  should 

entertain  ourselves  with  a  recountal  of  the  scenes 

that  stirred  with  life,  long*  years  ago,  the  homesteads  yet  about  us.    Soon  these 

buildings  must  be  gone  forever.     What  then  shall  link  the  present  with  historic 

days,  except  some  musty  manuscript  and  book  or,  it  may  be,  stray  relics  out  of  their 

accustomed  place  and  scattered  through  a  museum,  silent  and  little  seen  ?     In 

those  few  remaining  houses  built  at  least  seven-score  years  ago  there  are  the  voices 

of  another  century  as  well  as  of  this,  that  still  speak  to  us;  there  are  the  visible 

surroundings  of  a  former  time;  and,  permeating  all,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of 

mystery. 

In  1876  there  came  this  note  with  my  evening  mail : 

MsLROSE  Hall,  June  15,  a.x. 
My  Dear  Friend : 

Come  over  to  Melrose  and  visit  me  the  next  few  davs,  for  on  the  2l8t  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Queena- 
town.  1  have  everything  prepared  for  the  steamer  and  can  devote  several  days  exclusively  to  companion- 
ship with  you  before  I  go.  Do  not  fail  me.  1  must  not  sail  before  we  have  met  again.  Rememlier  that  your 
fancy  for  the  tale«  of  other  days,  and  for  the  nooks  and  comers  of  old  places,  shall  be  indulged  without 
limitation  at  Melrose.  I  hope  to  receive  you  to-morrow  evening  at  our  dinner-hour,  or  as  much  earlier  as  your 
convenience  may  aUow.  ^.^,^,_^  ^   ^  _^4  ^^  ^^  ^ 
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The  next  afternoon  I  crossed  the  East 
River  and  drove  toward  Flatbush.      Dr. 

E ,  the  friend  to  whom  I  was  to  pay 

a  visit  which  I  knew  would  be  made 
thoroughly  enjoyable  to  me,  was  a  physi- 
cian graduated  at  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, a  successful  practitioner  whose  pa- 
tients were  chiefly  resident  in  New  York, 
and,  finally,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  I  valued  our  friendship  highly, 
for  his  marked  individuality  was  strong 
in  those  traits  of  character  which  are 
calculated  to  win  a  man's  respect,  and 
then  his  admiration.  For  thirty-two 
years  the  Doctor  had  lived  in  Melrose 
Hall,  its  owner.  Of  the  many  who  had 
made  this  fine  old  place  their  habitat, 
none  had  resided  there  so  long  as  he. 
My  friend  took  a  just  pride  in  Melrose, 
and  not  a  little  in  the  surrounding  his- 
toric village  of  Flatbush.  He  loved  to 
preserve  carefully  the  strange  house,  the 
old  trees  and  even  the  shrubs.  As  I 
drove  up  to  the  wide  gateway  that  beau- 
tiful June  afternoon  and  looked  down 
the  broad  avenue,  lined  with  magnificent 
trees,  to  where  the  straight  driveway 
stopped  at  the  fountain  and  porch  of 
Melrose  Hall,  I  wickedly  envied  the 
Doctor's  possession  of  those  twenty  acres. 
Approaching  the  house,  I  noticed  first 
the  highly  cultivated  grounds  on  either 
side.  Among  the  many  flowers  of  his 
gardens  none  were  more  conspicuous  and 
plentiful  than  the  roses.  It  was  the 
profusion  of  these  scattered  over  the 
place  and  growing  in  its  greenhouses 
that  had  suggested  a  name  for  yonder 
old  mansion.  I  saw  that  the  main 
building,  of  wood  and  neatly  painted, 
had  three  stories,  covered  by  a  gable 
roof.  Long,  low  wings,  with  slanting 
roofs  of  shingle,  stretched  out  on  both 
sides.  Near  me,  the  fountain's  waters 
toyed  with  the  spicy  breeze,  but  played 
almost  inaudibly ;  the  bees  darted  busily 
about ;  a  rainbowed  humming-bird,  with 
matchless  speed  went  here  and  there,  and 
other  birds  with  more  time  for  melody 
sang  now  and  then ;  but  all  else  was  still 
in  the  hush  of  an  early  summer's  day. 

I  paused  awhile  to  enjoy  the  restful- 
ness  of  such  a  place,  and  then  startled 
the  Hall  and  its  gardens  with  the  loud, 
harsh  noise  of  a  heavy  brass  knocker  at 
the  door.  My  summons  to  the  house- 
hold was  answered  in  person  by  mine 


host,  Dr.  R He  first  swung  open, 

with  a  fiourish,  the  upper  half  of  the 
oaken  door  which  bore  the  offending 
knocker,  as  if  to  preclude  at  once  further 
practice  with  that  noisy  instrument,  and 
then  I  met  such  cordial  greetings  as  only 
a  man  of  the  Doctor's  genial,  whole- 
souled  nature  could  extend. 

After  dining,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
when  current  topics  of  interest  had  failed, 
the  Doctor  lit  his  first  post-prandial  cigar 
and  we  repaired  to  an  old-fashioned  cor- 
ner-room looking  out,  westward,  upon 
the  lawns.  There,  without  lights,  and  at 
the  open  windows,  we  disposed  ourselves 
comfortably  in  the  quiet  place,  and  I  list- 
ened intently  to  my  companion  as,  in  the 
deepening  d^arkness,  he  began  the  prom- 
ised tales  of  Melrose  Hall. 

**You  know,"  said  he,  "the  lines  of 
Emerson :  *  After  dinner  a  man  believes 
less,  desires  more ;  verities  have  lost  some 
charm '  ?  We  will  become  retrospective 
to-night  until  both  believe  less  in  the 
garish  present ;  desire  more  of  the  light, 
imaginative  pabulum  of  the  past,  and 
find  that  verities  of  to-day  have  indeed 
lost  some  charm. 

**  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  *  Revo- 
lutionary '  house  that  is  now  standing 
with  a  record  of  social  and  official  events 
more  varied,  continuous  and  replete  with 
interest  than  this  very  Melrose  Hall.  It 
stands  practically  the  same  structure  to- 
day as  in  the  eighteenth  century.  You 
may  naturally  wonder  why  the  Hall  is 
not  in  the  Dutch  style  of  architecture, 
when  other  dwellings  of  the  little  Dutch 
village  of  Midwout,  later  Flatbush,  were 
in  the  early  days,  distinctively  of  that 
order.  Its  builder  was  an  Englishman, 
named  Lane,  whose  proud  family  dis- 
missed him  from  their  circle,  when,  after 
leading  a  rather  wild  life  for  several 
years,  he  married  a  woman  much  beneath 
him  in  the  social  scale.  Lane,  however, 
enjoyed  a  certain  annuity  that  made  him 
fairly  independent,  and  he  was  able  to 
come  here  and  erect  in  1749  this  building, 
then  termed  a  *  mansion,'  and  held  to  be 
perhaps  the  most  pretentious  dwelling- 
place  in  suburban  New  York.  It  was 
more  than  a  nine-days'  wonder  to  the 
plain  Dutch  villagers,  and  soon  became 
an  object  of  widespread  interest  Its  large 
and  showy  exterior ;  its  greenhouses  in 
the  rear;  the  gilded  cornices  of  the  draw- 
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ing-rooms;  the  wide  halls  and  the  hand- 
some grounds,  were  enough  to  arouse  the 
open-mouthed  wonderment  of  those  un- 
sophisticated Hollanders.  But  not  alone 
did  it  rest  with  these  features  of  the  place 
to  beget  interest  in  the  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
man's breast.  In  bacchanalian  revels, 
Lane  and  his  numerous  visitors  held  high 
carnival.  Songs  and  peals  of  laughter, 
loud  from  the  winecup's  impulse^  broke 
upon  the  midnight  silence  of  these  rural 
acres  and  sent  echoes  scurrying  through 
the  trees.  This  merry  life  went  on  un- 
til, in  one  burst  of  the  drunken  orgies, 
Lane  slipped  away  from  his  festive 
friends  and  was  lost — buried,  no  one 
knows  where. 

*'  Then  came  a  purchaser  of  the  prop- 
erty, Colonel  William  Axtell,  and  the 
scenes  shifted  on  the  stage  oT  Melrose. 
Axtell  had  lived  originally  on  the  Island 
of  Jamaica;  and  from  that  warm  climate 
he  came  to  reside  in  what  is  now  some- 
times a  warmer  one — that  of  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  He  did  not  stay  there  long,  but 


in  1763  removed  to  his  new  property 
in  Flatbush.  The  Colonel  was  a  typical 
Tory.  A  member  of  the  King's  Council, 
his  birth  and  education  had  made' him  a 
loyalist,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  Eng- 
land's cause  in  America,  without  reserve. 
To  strengthen  his  position,  he  had  pos- 
session of  considerable  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. His  friends,  among  whom  was 
numbered  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  were 
almost  exclusively  loyalists.  It  was  not 
long  before  Melrose  Hall  became  a  Mecca 
for  these  gentry.  They  might  well  have 
worshiped  at  such  a  shrine.  Axtell,  like 
Lane,  his  predecessor  in  ownership  of 
Melrose,  was  a  man  who  loved  convivi- 
ality, but  he  had  wisdom  enough  not  to 
follow  the  example  of  Lane's  debauchery. 
Many  a  night  every  one  of  these  rooms 
was  a  blaze  of  splendor,  as  Col.  Axtell 
and  his  proud,  cold  wife  received  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  that  time.  The 
sound  of  merry  music,  the  air  odorous 
with  burning  perfumes,  the  decorations, 
the  lights  and  the  gay  throngs  moving 
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about,  used  to  transform  the  place  into 
an  enchanting  fairyland. 

*'But  come,  good  friend,  follow  me; 
we  '11  explore  old  Melrose  with  a  lamp 
or  two.  Listen :  there  goes  the  stroke  of 
twelve— the  very  hour  when  Hamlet- 
ghosts  go  roaming." 

*'Hist!  .  .  what's  that?"  I  said,  with 
suppressed  feeling.  We  had  reached  the 
unlit  ball-room. 

''  Ha,  ha  .  .  .  indeed,  you  promptly 
apply  my  sentiments.     Already  I  find 


Cnr  HOME  OF  WILLIAM  AXTBLL. 


that  my  visitor  with  the  penchant  for  old 
houses  and  antiquity  in  general  becomes 
highly  imaginative  until  he  has  a  veri- 
table ghost  here  or  there.  I  might  in- 
dulge my  fancy  for  verse  and  quote 
some  lines  on  the  shadowy  forms  of  our 
sheeted  midnight  visitors."  And  he  did 
so  until  he  assumed  sepulchral  tones,  and 
the  favoring  place  soon  led  me  to  implore 
the  jocular  Doctor's  forbearance ;  but  he 
went  on : 

**Methinks  you  are  of  Flatbush  ante- 
cedents, my  friend.  They  were  doughty 
stock,  not  to  be  ashamed  of,  yet  neither 
they  nor  their  descendants  of  to-day  have 
failed  to  shiver  at  the  thought  of  visiting 
the  *  haunted  house.'  The  best  persuasion 
would  seldom  bring  them  here  at  night. 
Even  now,  it  is  claimed  by  many  in 
Flatbush  that,  at  the  midnight  hour  and 
after,  hobgoblins  and  ghosts,  among  the 
latter  a  young  girl's  form,  appear  mo- 
mentarily, then  vanish. 


"But  come  down  to  the  vaults  be- 
neath one  cf  these  wings,"  continued  the 
Doctor,  and  as  he  spoke  his  portly  form 
disappeared  through  the  wall.  In  amaze- 
ment I  looked  closely  at  the  place,  then 
followed  with  my  lamp  through  a  secret 
doorway,  and  cautiously  stepped  down 
unguarded  slabs  of  stone  to  the  damp, 
forbidding  vaults.  From  them,  all  access 
to  the  stairs  could  be  effectually  barred 
by  a  heavy  door.  The  gloom  oppressed 
our  lamp- flames,  and  they  burned  pale 
in  the  murky  air.  After  an 
interval  of  silence,  the  Doc- 
tor spoke,  and  his  words 
were  repeated  in  a  hollow 
jargon  of  echoes : 

*'It  was  right  here,  ac- 
cording to  rumor,  that  a 
young  girl  was  imprisoned 
and  starved  in  Axtell's  time, 
and  the  story  goes  that  she 
died  in  these  dank  vaults,  a 
victim  of  some  strange  and 
awful  persecution.  The  vil- 
lagers have  often  declared 
that  it  was  her  ghost  they 
saw  at  twelve  many  a  night, 
at  the  window  of  the  haunted 
room  above— her  ghost,  my 
dear  friend,  which  you  were 
about  industriously  to  raise 
with  your  exclamations  just 
now.  But  let  us  go  upstairs. " 
As  we  retraced  our  steps,  the  Doctor 
spoke  of  the  current  belief  that  those 
vaults  had  held  other  prisoners  than  the 
unknown  girl.  Through  the  dark  and 
silent  house,  both  of  us  went  with  lamps 
aloft  until  we  stood  in  a  chamber  evi- 
dently built  for  a  sleeping  apartment. 
The  Doctor  speedily  astonished  me  with 
his  discoveries  of  secret  closets,  doors 
and  passageways  in  a  room  having  no 
visible  indications  of  anything  unusual 
about  it  *'  Here  it  was,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  loyal  English  Colonel  entertained 
his  bosom  friends,  and  many  a  plot, 
hatched  in  this  room,  was  carried  into 
execution  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Am- 
erican patriots.  In  these  strange  and  al- 
most inaccessible  hiding-places,  Axtell 
would  stow  away  his  Tory  friends  and 
himself  at  some  alarm  of  an  enemy's 
approach.  The  Revolutionary  War  was 
about  to  burst  uiK)n  the  country,  and 
feeling    ran    high   between    Tory    and 
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patriot.  One  hundred  years  ago  to-night 
— the  15th— Col.  Axtell,  David  Mathews, 
then  Mayor  of  New  York,  hut  resident 
at  Flatbush,  and  other  Tories,  gathered 
in  profound  secrecy  about  a  tahle  here, 
and  conspired  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  British  Gk)vernor  and  seize  the  per- 
son of  General  Washington.  Before 
the  plot  could  go  into  effect,  the  patriots 
of  Long  Island  became  increasingly  sus- 
picious of  Colonel  Axtell  and  his  friends. 
The  result  was  a  strict  surveillance  over 
the  Island  Tories,  who  continued  to 
feel  its  restrictive  influence  for  many 
months." 

The  Doctor  paused  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  proceeded  in  his  sketching  of 
events  that,  with  the  identity  of  the 
place,  and  at  this  lonely  hour,  had  be- 
come of  absorbing  interest.  * '  You  re- 
<jall  the  dining-room  in  which  we  ate 
this  evening,  I  am  sure.  In  that  room, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  Washington  plot 
had  been  matured,  and  but  a  few  days 
before  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Colonel 
Axtell  entertained  a  party  of  British 
officers.  While  the  jovial  Tories  jested 
and  the  wines  went  round,  a  deafening 
crash,  followed  by  the  splintering  and 
fall  of  timbers,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
frightened  household,  brought  every  man 
in  dismay  to  his  feet.  British  valor 
paled,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  the 
-direst  confusion  everywhere.  An  Amer- 
ican gunner  stationed  on  the  wooded 
heights  beyond  Flatbush  had  sent  plough- 
ing into  the  house  a  shell  that  played 
havoc  and  filled  Melrose  Hall  with  alarm. 
Not  knowing  how  soon  another  such 
messenger  might  come,  the  Tories  de- 
-camped. 

**Soon  afterward  the  tide  of  war  and 
its  horrors  swept  around  Flatbush  and 
Melrose.  The  building  remained  intact, 
free  from  further  serious  injury,  although 
other  old  houses  of  interest  in  the  town 
went  up  in  fire  and  smoke.  After  the 
battle  took  place,  Axtell  was  compara- 
tively secure  at  Melrose,  for  the  British 
held  possession  of  Flatbush  until  the  war 
<!losed.  In  1778  the  Colonel  was  com- 
missioned by  Sir  William  Howe  lo  raise 
a  regiment  of  foot,  of  which  he  became 
commander.  In  1783  there  was  another 
brilliant  scene  at  the  Hall,  contrasting 
vividly  with  the  darker,  tragic  pictures 
of  the  war.   Ladies,  friends  of  Col.  Axtell 


and  his  officers,  presented  those  mili- 
tary gentlemen  with  a  handsome  stand 
of  colors.  The  Tories  formed  a  circle 
around  the  colors  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Melrose,  and,  saluting  the  flag,  took 
a  solemn  oath  to  support  it  forever.  A 
magnificent  dinner  followed  this  cere- 
mony, and  not  only  the  house  but  the 
grounds  were  given  over  to  the  lavishly 
filled  tables.  A  grand  ball,  with  illumi- 
nations, closed  the  festivities,  the  coun- 
terpart of  which  this  little  town  could 
seldom  hope  to  see. 

**  Before  the  war  ended,  many  Ameri- 
can prisoners  were  paroled  at  Melrose, 
among  them  a  number  of  officers.  The 
overbearing,  intolerable  conduct  of  the 
Tories  toward  their  prisoners  of  war  so 
exasperated  Captain  Marriner,  one  of  the 
hostages,  that  immediately  upon  his  re- 
lease he  resolved  to  be  avenged.  Beside 
Cols.  Axtell  and  Mathews,  the  latter  yet 
being  New  York's  Mayor,  two  other  loy- 
alists who  owned  houses  in  Flatbush, 
Major  Moncrief  and  Col.  Sherbrook,  had 
incurred  Captain  Marriner  s  displeasure. 
With  a  picked  crew,  that  landed  in  a 
whaleboat  at  Gravesend  Bay,  the  captain 
proceeded,  without  discovery,  direct  to 
their  residences.  The  moon's  light  strug- 
gled fitfully  through  the  clouds,  and 
with  its  faint,  uncertain  rays,  hid  more 
than  it  revealed,  while  the  men  stole 
silently  to  their  places.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal, the  four  houses  resounded  with  the 
terrifying  blows  of  the  besieging  parties 
battering  in  the  doors.  Moncrief  and 
Sherbrook  were  captured,  but  Axtell  and 
Mathews  had,  fortunately  for  them,  re- 
mained in  New  York  that  night. 

*'I  must  not  fail  to  say,"  continued 
the  Doctor,  *'  that  with  Col.  Axtell  and 
his  wife  there  came  to  Melrose  a  young 
girl,  by  some  accredited  to  be  the  sister, 
and  by  others  the  niece,  of  Mrs.  Axtell. 
This  girl  was  thin,  pale  and  sickly,  and 
wore  the  expression  of  one  who  suffered 
continuously  in  mind  and  body.  At 
last,  nature  and  hope  gave  way.  She 
grew  worse  rapidly,  and  neighbors  were 
summoned  to  watch  at  her  bedside.  The 
struggle  between  life  and  death  was 
nearly  over.  Her  heavy  masses  of  beau- 
tiful hair  were  damp  with  the  dews  (*f 
death  gathering  upon  her  forehead.  She 
turned  and  gave  Col.  Axtell  a  parting 
glance,  but  refused  to  see  his  haughty 
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wife.  The  si^ificance  of  this  action 
and  subsequent  developments  ^ve  rise 
to  much  conjecture  in  Flat  bush  circles 
concerning  the  hardships,  and  even  the 
cruelti^  that  it  was  believed  this  poor 
girl  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Axtell.  They  remembered  that  the  child 
had  been  found  more  than  once  weeping 
bitterly,  and  moaning  for  *home,'  when 
no  one  was  thought  to  be  near.  She 
never  was  allowed  to  go  *  home '  until 


Melrose,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Axtell,  who  was 
of  a  mold  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  weakness  of  the  child.  Hers  was  a 
sturdy  character.  Col.  Giles,  an  Amer- 
ican officer  of  some  distinction,  had  vis- 
ited Melrose  frequently  during  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  He  turned  his  battery 
of  tender  glances  upon  Miss  Shipton 
until — believe  me,  my  friend — in  the  very 
stronghold  of  Toryism  she  capitulated  to 
an  American.     At  about  this  highly  in- 


V 


*^l:  %1 


death  released  her  from  Melrose.  At 
the  last,  she  had  'Turned  that  golden 
key  that  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.' 
No  stone  marked  her  grave  ;  but  one, 
all    sculptured,    with   this   inscription  : 


SACRED   TO   THE   MEMORY   OF 

Susannah  Shipton, 

WHO   DIED   SEPT.  9TH,  1793. 


lay  for  years  resting  against  the  church- 
yard fence. 

**  There  was  another  Miss  Shipton  at 


teresting  period,  Col.  Axtell  peremptorily 
forbade  Giles  entering  upon  his  domain 
thereafter.  But  Giles  continued  to  meet 
his  lady,  if  not  in  the  luxurious  drawing- 
room,  yet  by  the  gate,  in  the  gloaming; 
and  though  American  military  affairs 
weighed  heavily  upon  him,  other  affairs 
more  weightily  engaged  his  attention— 
at  the  gate.  One  evening  the  two  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  which  became 
general,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  affair 
the  happy  couple  stole  a  march  upon 
Melrose  and  joined  the  American  lines." 
Here  the  Doctor  lapsed  into  silence 
and  led  the  way  out  of  the  house.  We 
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breathed  the  fresh,  sweet  air  of  the  night 
with  feelings  of  relief.  It  was  now  past 
one  o'clock,  but  the  doctor  was  still  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  subject  and  I 
was  too  much  interested  to  think  of  re- 
tiring.    Arm  in  arm,  we  walked  down 


marriage  that  the  war  was  ended,  and  he 
and  his  wife  once  more  set  foot  in  Mel- 
rose Hall.  It  occurred  in  this  way :  Our 
government  had  promptly  confiscated 
Axteirs  American  properties,  and  at  a 
sale  under  commission  Col.  Giles  became 


F 

^ 

AKNA  CORA  MOW  ATT. 


the  broad  avenue  to  where  Giles  and 
Miss  Shipton  found  their  trysting-place. 
Again  the  Doctor  spoke,  and  quoted 
feelingly : 

How  sweet  the  moonliicht  sleeps  upon  thJs  bank  I 
Here  we  will  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

We  listened,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
heard  the  strains  of  years  ago,  floating 
out  their  harmonies  to  us  from  Col. 
Axteirs  orchestra.  My  reverie  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  glimpse  I  caught  of  an 
old  Dutch  windmill  in  the  hazy  distance. 
I  knew  this  to  be  the  surviving  one  of 
the  only  two  such  structures  ever  erected 
in  Flatbush.  I  watched  the  mill  contem- 
platively until  the  Doctor  spoke  again  : 

**  I  have  yet  to  tell  the  strangest  part 
of  the  Giles  episode.  It  was  shortly  after 
their  clandestine  meetings,  elopement  and 


the  purchaser.  Thus,  by  the  fortunes  of 
war,  the  erstwhile  guest  became  the 
host,  and  Col.  AxtelPs  Melrose  regime 
was  over.  The  new  owners  resided  here 
happily,  but  in  June,  1809,  they  sold  the 
entire  place  to  Bateman  Lloyd,  an  officer 
in  our  army.  He  died  in  1815, 1  believe, 
and  through  his  heirs,  Melrose  Hall  came 
into  the  possession  of  James  Mowatt,  of 
New  York,  a  gentleman  of  ample  fortune, 
who  bought  the  property  for  his  young 
wife,  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  and  brought 
her  here  in  1836,  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage. Then  dawned  upon  this  old  place 
such  sunshine  as  its  quaint  rooms  and 
flowery  grounds  had  never  seen  in  all 
their  varied  history.  Mr.  Mowatt  often 
used  to  quote  these  lines  from  Moore: 

O,  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  mstant  sunshine  through  the  heart. 
As  though  the  soul  that  moment  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought.  ^ 


kurough  life  had  sought,    f 
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*'  That  kind  of  treasure  he  had  caught 
in  winning  Anna.  All  who  knew  Mrs. 
Mowatt  recognized  in  those  lines  an  apt 
suggestion  of  her  sunny  temperament. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  G.  Og- 
den — an  old  and  successful  New  York 
merchant.  The  romance  of  Anna  Og- 
den's  early  life  was  strikingly  unique. 
After  an  extraordinary  courtship,  Miss 
Ogden  married  James  Mowatt  when  she 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  qualities,  and  considerably 
her  senior.  He  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  enjoy  '  an  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books,' 
and  all  she  could  desire  for  life  in  such  a 
place. 

'*  Around  the  grounds  of  Melrose  she 
would  walk,  run,  ride  or  shoot  in  half- 
Turkish  costume — a  charming  x)icture  of 
animation.  Her  seventeenth  birthday 
was  notably  signalized  by  perhaps  the 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful  fete  ever 
given  in  this  place,  memorable  as  it  has 
been  for  brilliant  gatherings.  Garlands 
and  plants  turned  the  house  into  a  maze 
of  exotic  bowers.  Out  here,  from  where 
we  stand,  could  have  been  seen  that  night 
a  vista  of-  colored  lanterns,  throngs  of 
gaily  dressed  people,  and  the  house  flood- 
ed with  light.  The  sound  of  music  floated 
among  the  trees  in  tones  of  softened  har- 
mony. There  were  many  occasions  of 
a  like  nature,  subsequently,  but  never 
was  dancing  the  exclusive  feature.  Liter- 
ary and  musical  programmes  of  an  excel- 
lent order  were  carried  out,  and  not  in- 
frequently a  play  written  by  Mrs.  Mowatt 
was  ably  acted  by  herself  and  the  young 
people  of  tbe  neighborhood. 

Later,  the  Mowatts  enjoyed  an  extend- 
ed tour  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  came  back  to  Melrose  Hall.  I  do  not 
recall  the  date  of  their  return,  but  soon, 
in  the  midst  of  every  pleasure  and  the 
brightest  prospects,  Mrs.  Mowatt  was 
suddenly  called  to  face  a  grave  trouble. 


Her  husband's  fortune  was  wholly  lost 
in  speculation,  and,  his  eyesight  having 
been  injured  previously  by  disease,  Mrs. 
Mowatt  found  herself  confronting  the 
serious  problem  of  bread- winning.  Hers 
was  fortunately  not  a  beauty  of  face  and 
figure  alone ;  she  possessed  a  beauty  of 
character  which  in  those  cruelly  adverse 
hours  blossomed  forth  into  an  exalted 
courage  and  firm  purpose.  In  a  few  weeks 
her  natural  talents,  with  hard  and  zeal- 
ous study,  equipped  her  for  a  great 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  world's 
critics.  And  now,  with  tears  and  many 
heart-throbs  she  and  her  sister  took  their 
farewell  walk  among  these  familiar  gar- 
dens, and  at  this  gate  where  we  stand 
they  said  a  final  adieu  to  the  old  mansion. 

**Anna  Cora  Mowatt  first  became  a 
well-known  reader  before  public  audi- 
ences in  the  large  cities,  and  later  the 
widely-known  actress  of  that  time,  both 
in  America  and  Europe. 

**  I  was  the  next  purchaser  and  occu- 
pant of  Melrose  Hall.  One  day  Mrs. 
Mowatt  afforded  me  the  honor  of  a  calL 
She  had  come  back,  after  all,  to  see  once 
more  what  was  yet  to  her  the  *  dear  old 
place.'  She  rambled  over  it  alone,  and 
when  she  returned  there  were  traces  re- 
maining of  an  emotion  that  I  could  well 
respect.  For  me  there  lingers  a  charm 
about  this  home  of  mine  which  I  count 
all-sufficient.  I  would*  not  dispel  it 
ever.  The  house,  the  trees,  everything 
shall  stand,  as  now,  while  I  am  master 
here." 

Slowly  we  moved  up  the  silent  road- 
way. Clouds  obscui-ed  the  moonlight,  and 
the  shadowy  outline  of  Melrose  Hall  was 
just  visible  before  us.  Then  the  fountain 
tinkled  a  silvery  note  or  two  as  we 
passed.  I  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
deeply  impressed  by  these  scenes.  The 
hour,  the  place  and  my  friend's  heartfelt 
description  had  firmly  fijced  in  my  mem- 
ory the  tales  of  Melrose  Hall. 
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BY   WILLIAM   H.    RIDEING. 


First  Paper. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  artist  lately  said  to  the 
writer:  **If  you  should  judge  Boston's 
position  in  art  from  the  everyday  pop- 
ular point  of  view,  as  shown  in  its  pict- 
ure galleries,  monuments  and  architect- 
ure, the  city  would  compare  well  in  some 
respects  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia ; 
but  if  you  should  judge  its  possessions 
by  its  pretensions,  there  would  be  a  nota- 
ble disparity.  There  never  has  been  any 
generous  public  encouragement  of  art, 
based  on  the  perception  that  the  art  fac- 
ulty is  a  great  and  precious  one.  Such 
glory  as  there  is  in  the  position  of  the 
city  has  been  derived  from  the  artists 
themselves,  especially  from  men  like 
William  M.  Hunt,  William  Rimmer  and 
Greorge  Fuller.  Hunt  had  the  most  vital 
temperament  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
American  art;  yet,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  social  position  and  private  for- 
tune which  he  possessed,  he  would  have 
starved  to  death,  as  he  often  said.  George 
Fuller  began  to  receive  recognition  only 
about  three  years  before  he  died,  and, 
like  Hunt,  he  left  immortal  work.  Rim- 
mer came  to  Boston  when  a  child,  and 
lived  here  during  all  the  years  of  his  art 
work.  In  imaginative  qualities  he  ranks 
with  some  of  the  greatest  artists  in  the 
world,  but  the  conditions  of  his  existence 
in  Boston  were  such  that  he  never  was 
able  to  do  the  best  of  which  he  was  cap- 
able. Boston  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him ;  he  was  like  a  giant  in  a  crowd 
of  pygmies.  Indeed,  a  positive,  sensitive 
art  temperament  is  rarely  appreciated  at 
its  full  value,  and  the  artists  mentioned 
have  had  little  direct  influence  upon  pub- 
lic taste  or  upon  what  are  called  art 
movements.  These  are  regulated  by  a 
set  of  amateurs,  teachers  and  writers, 
whose  combined  influence  has  done  much 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  art  in  Boston." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  my  friend,  a 
genuine  and  original  artist  himself,  is  no 
upholder  of  the  dominating  pride  which 
is  so  visible  and  irascible  a  characteristic 
of  the  city ;  and,  seeing  how  much  there 
is  to  provoke  controversy  in  his  postu- 


lates, which  are  not  quoted  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  nor  to  reflect  anybody's 
opinion  but  his  own  (the  obverse  of  the 
much  more  flattering  view  which  pre- 
vails), I  am  glad  for  my  own  peace  of 
mind  that  the  purpose  of  these  articles 
in  The  American  Magazine  is  not  crit- 
ical. Instead  of  discriminating  between 
the  merits  of  individuals  or  attempting 
to  fix  the  comparative  value  of  the  col- 
lective art  possessions  of  the  city,  they 
are  meant  to  be  only  biographical  and 
descriptive,  and  to  introduce  the  reader 
in  a  friendly  and  chatty  way  to  some  of 
the  studios.  Even  these  visits  must  be 
brief,  and  if  some  doors,  inviting  enough, 
are  passed  without  a  knock,  it  is  because 
our  time  is  limited,  not  because  our  ap- 
preciation is  deficient. 

The  studios  of  Boston  are  scattered 
over  the  city,  and,  it  should  be  needless 
to  say  to  those  who  know  the  conditions 
of  art  production  in  America — conditions 
which  leave  the  native  artist  almost  as 
poor  as  the  unfortunate  and  uncopy- 
righted  American  author — they  are  not 
such  studios  as  may  be  found  in  Ken- 
sington, St.  John's  Wood  or  Hampstead, 
or  in  Paris. 

I  remember  chatting  with  George 
Fuller  while  he  was  putting  some  of 
the  final  touches  on  his  **  Arethusa"  the 
day  before  he  was  stricken  by  his  last  ill- 
ness. The  studio  was  a  small  room  in  a 
commonplace  mercantile  building  at  the 
corner  of  West  and  Tremont  Streets ;  a 
dingy  structure  of  many  compartments, 
filled  with  dressmakers  and  piano-tuners, 
chiropodists  and  *' professors  of  vocal 
culture "  —  a  dispiriting  environment, 
surely,  for  a  painter  who  loved  to  wrap 
all  things  in  a  soft  veil  of  spiritual  in- 
tangibility. But  in  just  such  noisy,  un- 
decorative,  uninspiring  quarters,  with 
the  inmates  rubbing  against  one  another 
on  the  stairs  and  swarming  in  the  pas- 
sages, the  studios  of  many  Boston  artists 
are  to  be  found,  while  others  may  be  dis- 
covered over  shops  and  in  sky  parlors  too 
near  the  stars  for  any  business  purpose. 
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There  is  one  building  which,  when  it 
was  erected  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
was  intended  wholly  for  artists,  who  for 
some  years  had  undisputed  possession  of 
it ;  monthly  receptions  were  held,  when 
all  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
corridors  were  decollated  with  flowers, 
and  there  was  a  sharp  competition  for 
invitations.  This  is  at  the  comer  of 
Bromfield  and  Tremont  Streets,  but 
though  it  is  still  called  Studio  Building, 
it  long  ago  lost  its  distinctive  character, 
and  there  are  probably  as  many  tailors, 
modistes,  photographers  and  quack  doc- 
tors in  it  as  artists.  Hunt,  Vedder,  Frank 
Millet,  Foxcroft  Cole,  Appleton  Brown 
and  Enneking  have  all  had  studios  here 
at  various  times,  and  here  we  shall  still 
find  several  notable  painters,  including 
Gaugengigl  and  Winthrop  Pierce. 

Mr.  Gaugengigl  is  a  native  of  Bavaria, 
where  he  was  born  in  1855.  He  was  gra- 
duated from  the  Gymnasium  of  Munich 
and  afterwards  became  a  student  in  the 
Academy  under  Professor  Raab.  Ho  also 
studied  under  William  Diez,  and  after 
leaving  the  Academy  went  to  Italy. 
Thence  he  came,  via  Paris,  to  the  United 
States,  and  though  he  has  chosen  Boston 
for  his  home  his  fame  has  spread  far  be- 
yond the  local  boundaries. 

His  pictures  immediately  and  invari- 
ably suggest  a  comparison  with  Meisso- 
nier's.  Like  most  of  that  painter's  works, 
they  are  all  small,  story-telling  figure 
subjects,  painted  with  infinite  care  and 
microscopic  finish  and  with  a  learned 
accuracy  in  the  matter  of  costumes  and 
furniture.  One  might  suspect  Mr.  Gau- 
gengigl of  being  a  misogynist,  so  rarely 
does  a  woman  appear  in  them.  They  are 
usually  of  antique  and  courtier-like  gen- 
tlemen, in  satin  doublets,  cocked  hats, 
wigs,  knee-breeches  and  buckled  shoes, 
who,  when  the  view  is  an  interior,  ap- 
pear in  wainscoted  and  tapestried  rooms 
which  the  light  reaches  through  mull- 
ioned  windows. 

His  pictures  often  show  profound  feel- 
ing, however,  as  in  **  Le  Refugie,"  which 
represents  a  young  man  in  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution,  who,  having  es- 
caped from  the  fury  of  a  mob,  is  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  a  friend,  and  listening 
in  suspense  for  a  footfall  within.  The 
full  dramatic  value  of  the  situation  is 
epitomized  in  the  single  figure  by  the 


expression  of  the  face  and  the  attitude. 
Indeed,  with  his  nosegays,  mandolins 
and  blue  china,  and  the  other  accessories 
of  his  elegant  comedy,  Mr.  Gaugengigl 
often  succeeds  in  producing  an  irresist- 
ibly emotional  effect. 

The  refinement  of  his  method  is  never 
effeminate;  all  his  figures  are  vital  and 
deeply  in  earnest,  and  they  never  re- 
mind us  of  the  model  or  are  conscious 
of  being  painted ;  their  sincerity  is  a  tri- 
umph of  genius.  In  the  individualization 
of  character  he  is  also  very  successful. 
In  a  small  picture  lately  exhibited  at  the 
St.  Botolph  Club  a  group  of  critics  are 
giving  a  young  violinist  his  **  first  hear- 
ing," and  though  the  canvas  is  scarcely 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  this  page, 
each  of  the  seven  or  eight  figures  in  it 
has  a  separate  and  marked  individuality ; 
each,  it  is  plain,  has  a  mind  of  his  own, 
and  each  looks  upon  the  occasion  from 
an  independent  point  of  view.  A  similar 
picture  to  this  is  **His  Boy's  Boy," 
though  here  the  violinist  is  not  display- 
ing his  power  to  a  group  of  critics,  but 
to  his  grandfather,  in  whose  face  reminis- 
cence, tenderness,  approval  and  pride  are 
happily  mingled. 

Mr.  Gaugengigl  is  so  fastidious  a 
painter  that  his  works  are  not  numerous, 
and  he  has  probably  painted  fewer  than 
sixty  pictures  since  he  first  came  to 
America.  His  principal  works,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are  **Bellis- 
sima,"  **  Incredulity,"  **  Une  Question 
DiflScile,"  *' After  the  Storm,"  and  the 
*  *  Art  Lovers. ''  *  *  Bellissima  "  acquits  him 
of  the  suspicion  of  misog3rny,  and  shows 
that  when  he  chooses  he  can  paint  the 
most  ravishing  and  coquettish  of  girls, 
though,  apparently,  the  preference  of  bis 
art  is  for  the  opposite  sex.  *  *  Incredulity'* 
represents  two  gentlemen  in  the  costume 
of  the  Directory — a  favorite  period  with 
him — sitting  in  a  garden ;  one,  with  his 
back  to  the  spectator,  is  telling  some  story 
with  great  unction  to  the  other,  who  list- 
ens, half  amused  by  the  preposterousness 
of  the  thing,  half  impatient  at  the  viola- 
tion of  common  sense. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Gau- 
gengigl is  more  than  anecdotic.  The 
delicacy  of  his  humor  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  fancy  are  well  shown  in  an 
unfinished  picture  now  upon  his  easel. 
In  a  wild  landscape  on  the  edge  of  th» 
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sea,  with  gray  knobs  of  rocks  breaking 
the  vivid  green,  a  little  shepherd  sits 
against  a  boulder,  piping  for  dear  life; 
while,  unknown  to  him,  a  group  of  elves 
have  joined  hands  in  a  hollow  behind 
him  and  are  dancing  in  a  ring,  with  mis- 
chievous glee.  The  elves  are  diminutive 
even  in  comparison  with  the  Lilliputian 
shepherd,  but  each  of  the  pin-head  figures 


judging  not  by  single  pictures,  but  by- 
averages,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Mr.  Gaugengigl  suffers  little  by  the  per- 
ilous comparison. 

Adjoining  Mr.  Gaugengigl's  is  the 
studio  of  Mr.  H.  Winthrop  Pierce,  an 
artist  whose  reputation  is  fast  and  de- 
servedly increasing.  Mr.  Pierce  is  a 
native  of  Boston,  and  early  in  life  en- 
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has  a  distinct  individuality;  each,  too,  is 
visibly  brimming  over  with  mirth  at  the 
secrecy  of  the  frolic. 

Though  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
building,  Mr.  Gaugengigl's  studio  is  very 
simple;^ he  has  not  attempted  to  make  an 
exhibition  or  a  museum  of  it.  Old  cab- 
inets richly  carved ;  mirrors  and  lamps 
from  Venice ;  a  few  odd  chairs ;  a  man- 
dolin hanging  from  the  wall,  and  some 
old  German  tapestry,  the  latter  of  unu- 
sual beauty  and  so  mellow  that  the  colors 
seem  to  have  the  translucence  of  stained 
glass— these  are  his  appurtenances. 

Are  his  pictures  as  good  as  Meisson- 
ier's?  Occasionally  that  painter  has  un- 
doubtedly reached  a  higher  noint,   yet, 


tered  the  art  school  of  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, when  the  methods  of  that  establish- 
ment wei'e  pathetically  childish.  The 
course  of  instruction  that  was  followed 
is  scarcely  credible  now.  In  the  first 
year  the  students  were  required  to  draw 
three  boxes  or  cubes  placed  one  above  the 
other  at  various  angles;  in  the  second 
year  the  object  set  before  them  was  a 
ball,  and  in  the  thiixl  year  their  energies 
were  directed  on  a  vase  with  a  fringe 
of  gold  lace  around  it  to  mark  the  high 
light.  These  stupendous  exercises  were 
supervised  by  two  white-haired,  pictur- 
esque old  masters  who  taught  shading* 
with  a  fine  point ;  and  there  was  also  a 
life  class,  the  members  of  which  drew 
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from  tlie  nude  and  "  chipped  in  "  to  pay 
for  the  model.  The  school  was  in  a 
tumble-down  old  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  Marlborough  House,  the  entrance 
being  through  the  quaint  archway  by 
which  the  stage  coaches  used  to  reach 
that  hostelry ;  and  underneath  the  low- 
studded,  badly  lighted,  and  stifling  class- 
room was  a  **  medicated  vapor  bath  "  (a 
separate  enterprise,  of  course),  the  fumes 
of  which  percolated  through  the  floor 
and  up  to  the  nostrils  of  the  students. 
But  even  these  were  not  enough  to 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  class  in 
its  devotion  to  art;  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  Pierce,  Vinton,  F.  D.  Millet, 
B.  F.  Porter  and  Mark  Fisher  that  they 
survived  so  much  misdirection. 

When  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was 
opened,  Mr.  Pierce  studied  in  the  school 
of  that  institution  under  Dr.  Rimmer  and 
Otto  Grundmann,  but  it  was  not  until 
he  went  to  France  that  he  found  the 
inspiration  which  he  wanted.  His  prog- 
ress while  there  was  rapid.  He  studied 
under  Bouguereau  and  Robert  Tony 
Fleury,  but  their  influence  upon  him  was 
no  greater  than  that  of  two  other  painters 
who  are  scarcely  known  in  America, 
Cassin  and  Puvis  de  Chevannes.  His 
sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  modem 
French  school,  and  *'The  Spinner,"  which 
is  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  to  this 
number,  and  which  is  more  suggestive 
of  Munich  than  of  Barbizon  or  Fleury- 
en-Bi^re,  is  an  exceptional  performance, 
valuable  from  a  critical  point  of  view  for 
the  evidence  it  afl:ords  that  the  greater 
refinement  of  handling,  visible  in  most 
of  his  pictures,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  deficiency  of  vigor,  but  to  his  choice 
of  method. 

**  February  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,"  Mr.  Pierce's  first  Salon  picture, 
was  exhibited  in  1882,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  again  represented  in  the 
Salon  by  * '  October. "  He  then  returned  to 
Boston,  where  he  has  since  resided,  except- 
ing a*summer  spent  in  Warwickshire. 

Mr.  Pierce  paints  both  landscape  and 
the  figure,  sometimes  separately  and 
sometimes  together.  His  method  is  pre- 
cise and  truthful,  and  characterized  by 
great  finish  and  softness  of  effect.  He 
is  as  free  from  geometrical  realism  as 
from  the  wooly  and  feathery  adumbra- 
tions of  the  extreme  impressionists ;  and 


though  fidelity  is  a  watchword  with  him, 
he  sees  Nature  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet, 
and  always  makes  the  spectator  con- 
scious of  the  sentiment  of  the  scene, 
whether  it  be  the  broken  ledges  of  rocks 
in  a  New  England  pasture,  or  amid  the 
deep,  moist  foliage  of  Old  England  at  an 
hour  when  there  is  a  pearly  light  in  the 
evening  sky,  and  the  woods  and  mead- 
ows are  growing  bluish  in  the  rising 
haze.  The  latter  is  a  favorite  effect 
with  him,  though  it  may  not  be  safe  to 
ascribe  any  preferences  to  an  artist  who 
has  so  much  versatility  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  seems  to  be  at  his  best  in  a  pict- 
ure of  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  with  a  group 
of  peasant  girls  going  to  work  through 
the  mist,  and  on  another  occasion  sur- 
prises us  by  the  solemnity  and  grandeur 
of  such  a  picture  as  **  Evening  in  the 
Valley,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
Mechanics*  Fair.  In  the  former,  as  in 
most  of  his  works,  his  mood  is  idyllic ; 
but  in  the  luminousness  and  shaggy  splen- 
dor of  the  latter,  in  the  boldness  of  color, 
especially,  his  art  expands  into  an  epic. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  his  future  ad- 
vance will  probably  be ;  and  that  he  will 
advance  is  a  certainty  to  those  who  have 
observed  his  unfailing  progress  in  the 
past. 

About  six  years  ago  a  young  painter 
appeared  here  with  pictures  of  Venice, 
in  which  the  campaniles,  the  butterfiy- 
boats,  the  lagoons  and  bridges  were  all 
brought  back  to  us  with  a  freshness  of 
manner  that  made  the  hackneyed  sub- 
jects seem  absolutely  novel.  This  was 
Ross  Turner,  who  since  then  has  made 
an  assured  place  for  himself,  and  proved 
his  genius  in  more  difficult  things  than 
those  with  which  he  quietly  introduced 
himself. 

Mr.  Turner  was  bom  on  June  29, 
1848,  in  the  village  of  Westport,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  lived 
there  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  his  family  moved  to  Alexandria, 
Va.  Printing  was  the  family  trade,  and 
his  youth  was  divided  between  school 
and  his  father's  office.  He  always  had 
a  taste  for  sketching,  and  when  he  was 
eighteen  he  took  up  the  study  of 
mechanical  drawing,  which  afterwards 
became  his  occupation.  He  never  liked 
it,  and  much  preferred  a  picturesque 
view  of  things  to  the  precise  details 
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which  the  work  required.  After  fretting 
over  his  uncongenial  toil,  he  decided  to 
sacrifice  the  lucrative  position  which  he 
held,  and  to  study  art.  He  went  to 
Munich  in  1876,  and  at  once  began  to 
paint.  He  was  not  able  to  enter  the 
Academy,  and  he  did  not  study  under 
any  celebrated  master ;  but  the  American 
colony  was  strong  then,  and  such  men 
as  William  Chase,  Walter  Shirlaw  and 
Frank  Duveneck  held  out  a  helping 
hand  to  the  beginner.  Then,  after  three 
years  of  hard  work  he  went  to  Italy, 
sojourning  in  Rome,  Venice  and  Flor- 
ence, where  he  again  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Duveneck,  and  in  1883  he 
returned  to  America,  and  on  the  solicita- 
tion and  advice  of  friends  chose  Boston 
for  an  anchorage. 

He  has  a  studio  in  Boylston  Street 
now,  but  his  work  is  principally  done  in 
anottier  and  larger  studio  in  Salem.  It 
is  in  a  deserted  manufactory  of  oil-cloths, 
a  rudely  picturesque  old  place,  filled  with 
ropes,  sails  and  rigging ;  the  timbers  are 
time-stained  and  weather-beaten  to  a 
deep,  rich  brown,  and  the  light  floods 
Vol,  vn.— 22 


in  through  big  windows  and  from  the 
roof. 

His  principal  pictures  are  **  Ashore," 
reproduced  as  an  illustration  to  this  arti- 
cle; ''A  Roman  Villa,"  painted  in  Rome 
in  1882;  "La  Salute,"  painted  in  1883; 
*'  Murrano,"  painted  in  1885 ;  *'  The  Last 
Haven,"  a  picture  of  an  old  war-ship  at 
her  moorings,  and  **  The  Last  Gleam," 
an  old  house  with  blazing  reflections  of 
the  final  ray  of  sunlight  in  the  windows, 
painted  in  1885. 

A  great  change  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  work  of  Ross  Turner  since  he  came 
here  with  his  early  pictures  of  Venice. 
They  were  full  of  cleverness,  brilliant  in 
color,  confident  in  manipulation,  poet- 
ical in  sentiment,  and  illumined  with 
that  interior  light  which  the  imagina- 
tion kindles  and  which  reveals  qualities 
that  are  out  of  the  common  ken.  A 
prismatic  boat  came  glowing,  like  the 
segment  of  a  rainbow,  out  of  the  white 
mist  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  city  lay  before 
us,  celestialized  in  all  its  loveliest  hues. 
Water-color  was  his  most  frequent  me- 
dium, and  in  this,  too,  appeared  some 
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studies  of  flowers,  painted  with  the  same 
poetical  instinct,  and  with  a  verisimili- 
tude that  seemed  to  preserve  the  per- 
fume as  well  as  the  texture  of  a  rose. 
Since  then,  Mr.  Turner  s  art  has  in- 
creased in  seriousness  and  robustness, 
and  though  he  has  not  abandoned  water 
colors,  his  principal  pictures  are  in  oils. 
It  is  not  Venice  that  he  paints  now, 
but  the  forlorn  bays  and  harbors  of  the 
Eastern  shore — Gloucester,  Kittery  and 
Salem,  with  their  boats  and  silvery  gray 
houses  and  rocky,  wind-swept  promon- 
tories. His  mood  has  changed  and  lost 
some  of  its  gaiety,  and  he  chooses  som- 


ber days  and  dark  skies,  when  the  water 
is  rippled  with  icy  currents  and  the 
light  is  gray  or  casting  deep  shadows  in 
the  satfron  sunset.  But  it  is  surely  a 
greater  thing  to  paint  what  is  barren 
and  forlorn,  and  to  give  it  a  voice,  than 
to  portray  what  is  obvious  and  super- 
ficial. It  is  in  this  direction  that  Mr. 
Turner  has  grown,  and  while  he  is  suf- 
ficiently literal  in  his  method,  he  inter- 
prets nature's  appeal  to  man  and  evokes 
the  sentiment  that  is  latent  in  common- 
place conditions  and  objects. 

"Ashore "is  a  good  example  of  his 
later  work.     A  steamer  has  grounded  in 
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a  fog  and  the  receding  tide  is  leaving 
her  high  and  dry,  with  the  wreckers 
working  about  her.  This  would  certainly 
be  prosaic  enough,  treated  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  illustrated  newspaper ;  but  Mr. 
Turner  brings  out  in  it  the  very  spirit 
of  disaster  and  all  the  dreariness  of  the 
gray  morning  which  rises  on  the  vessel's 
plight — a  morning  so  gray  and  cold  with 
clouds  above  and  mist  below,  that  the 
red  band  on  the  smoke-stack  glows  like 
a  fire.  In  such  gray  effects,  Mr.  Turner 
is  very  successful,  and  his  atmosphere 
has  a  chilling  communicativeness,  but 
he  has  by  no  means  altogether  forgotten 
how  to  use  the  brilliant  colors  which 
characterized  his  earlier  work. 

The  atelier  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Halsall,  the 
marine  painter,  may  be  said  to  be  as 
shifting  as  the  sea  itself.  He  seldom 
paints  from  notes  or  from  memory,  and 
the  rigors  of  the  Northern  winters  do 
not  deter  him  from  seeking  new  lessons 
from  Nature  herself.  One  may  hear  of 
him  at  Christmas,  lodging  with  the 
lighthouse-keepers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  or  setting  out  on  one  of  his  oft- 
repeated  cruises  with  a  pilot-boat ;  and  in 
a  stiff  northeaster  he  may  be  met,  watch- 
ing the  sea  comb  and  whiten  on  the  rocks 
of  Nahant.  For  some  time  he  had  a  studio 
on  the  Middle  Brewster,  one  of  the  rocky 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
where  high  cliffs  shoulder  out  the  boister- 
ous seas.     No  place  could  be  better  for 


observing  the  variable  moods  of  the  sea 
than  this,  and  the  rude  boards  of  the 
studio  walls  used  to  be  hidden  under  the 
sketches  pinned  to  them,  of  his  favorite 
element  in  storm  and  calm — now  broken 
and  rugged,  its  blackish  green  having 
the  effect  of  some  concealed  tragedy,  as 
the  sunrise  puts  a  red  wedge  under  the 
inky  clouds  which  droop  along  the  east- 
ern horizon ;  now  blue  and  flashing  with 
jocund  brilliancy,  and  then  pallid  and 
vague,  a  phantom  sea  with  ghostly  ships. 
Mr.  Halsall  is  a  practical  sailor,  more- 
over. He  was  born  in  Lancashire,  En- 
gland, and  when  he  was  ten  years  old, 
he  ran  away  from  home  and  shipped  in 
the  *' Ocean  Rover,"  of  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.  He  followed  the  sea  for  seven  years, 
and  rose  to  the  position  of  second  mate 
when  he  was  sixteen.  But  one  day  as 
he  stood  gazing  with  deep  admiration  on 
the  work  of  some  painters  who  were 
decorating  the  cabin,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  painting  was  preferable  to 
navigation,  and  he  abandoned  the  latter 
for  the  former.  He  became  an  appren- 
tice to  a  fresco  painter,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  the  war  broke  out,  when 
he  entered  the  United  States  Navy,  serv- 
ing in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  On 
his  discharge,  he  entered  the  art  school 
of  the  Lowell  Institute,  that  primitive 
academy  already  described,  and  by  slow 
degrees  he  qualified  himself  for  better 
things  than  fresco  painting. 
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Mr.  Halsall^s  work  is  exact,  painstak- 
ing and  truthful,  alike  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  sea  and  to  all  those  little  varia- 
tions in  the  physiognomy  of  a  ship  which 
a  landsman  never  sees  and  only  a  sailor 
can  detect.  His  precision  is  carried  al- 
most to  the  point  of  a  sacrament,  it  is  so 
serious  and  conscientious;  and  the  am- 
phibious critic  who  looks  for  veracity 
above  all  things,  and  who  regards  a  pict- 
ure from  the  same  point  of  view  as  he 
would  watch  the  furling  of  a  sail,  finds 
no  error  or  carelessness  in  his  work. 
But  veracity  is  not  Mr.  HalsalFs  only 
recommendation.  Scrupulous  as  to  his 
facts,  he  paints  with  feeling  as  well  as 
with  care,  and  though  he  does  not  neg- 
lect details  and  cannot  be  called  an  im- 
aginative painter,  his  pictures  have  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  external  semblances 
of  nature.  His  ability  in  presenting  his- 
toric and  scientific  facts  in  an  artistic 
form  is  well  shown  in  his  picture  of  the 
battle  between  the  "Monitor"  and  "Mer- 
rimac,"  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 


United  States  Government,  and  which 
now  hangs  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton If  this  were  purely  imaginative, 
its  artistic  value  could  not  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated. But  while  it  is  good  as  a 
picture  per  «e,  it  preserves  all  the  dimen- 
sions and  conditions  of  an  historical 
event.  The  interpretive  feeling  of  Mr. 
Halsall  is  also  seen  in  his  picture  of  the 
"Mayflower"  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  an 
engraving  of  which  accompanies  this 
article. 

His  town  studio  adjoins  that  of  Mr. 
Enneking  in  Tremont  Street,  and  is 
appropriately  adorned  with  symbols  and 
relics  of  the  sea.  A  gull  is  poised  under 
the  ceiling,  and  instead  of  the  bits  of 
bric-^-brac  usually  seen,  there  are  model 
ships  for  ornaments.  Reminders  of  the 
capricious  element  to  which  he  devotes 
himself  are  visible  in  scores  of  studies 
of  the  ocean,  hung  against  the  walls — 
of  billows,  deep  in  hollows  and  flashing 
like  emeralds;  of  sullen  mases  of  water 
with   threatening  clouds  drooping  over 
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'*THB  bachelor's  BREAKFAST/' 

CFrom  the  Plcttiro  by  I.  H.  Callga,  in  poeaenion  of  Prentloe  Kent,  Eaq.) 


them;  of  the  spectral  effects  of  sum- 
mer mornings  and  of  the  passionate 
blaze  of  sinking  suns.  A  large,  un- 
finished picture  almost  fills  one  side 
of  the  studio,  and  looks  like  a  window 
through  which  appears  an  empty,  deso- 
late, restless  sweep,  with  no  ship  or  shore 
visible  between  all  the  sea  and  sky. 

One  of  the  prettiest  studios  in  Boston 
is  that  of  Mr.  Caliga  in  the  Phillips 
Building,  and  Mr.  Caliga  himself  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of 
oup  resident  artists.  He  was  bom  in 
Auburn,  Indiana,  in  1857,  and  like  so 
many  -Americans  who  have  afterward 
distinguished  themselves  in  art  and 
literature,  he  was  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  occupations  where  neither 
heart  nor  mind  could  be  content.  After 
leaving  school  he  went  to  work  in  a 
machine  shop,  and  from  that  he  passed 
(finding  the  oil,  the  filings,  the  noise 
and  the  murkiness  too  much  for  even 
the  most  patient  of  natures)  into  a  dry- 
goods  store,  which,  if  it  had  nothing  else 
to  recommend  it,  was  at  least  cleaner 
than  the  machine  shop.  This  was  in 
Boston,  and  he  fell  into  the  habit  of 
going  to  a  little  French  restaurant  fre- 
quented by  artists,  among  whom  were 
William  M.  Hunt,  Marcus  Waterman, 
**Tom"  Robinson  and  Frank  Millet. 
What  he  heard  inspired  him  with  a  long- 


ing to  become  an  artist,  and  he  quietly 
began  to  study,  being  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  Marcus  Waterman.  In  1878 
he  went  to  Munich,  and  studied  there 
under  Wilhelm  Lindenschmidt ;  and  he 
remained  abroad  five  years,  painting  his 
first  notable  picture,  "A  Flaw  in  the 
Title,"  before  he  returned  to  Boston, 
where  he  has  since  met  with  abundant 
approbation.  His  pictures  are  generally 
of  figure  interiors,  telling  a  story,  like 
the  *' Bachelor's  Breakfast,"  and  are  to 
be  praised  for  mellowness  of  color,  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment,  and  the  freedom  and 
sincerity  of  their  technique.  All  the 
quietude,  all  the  elegance  and  all  the 
loneliness  of  an  elderly  bachelor's  life 
are  prettily  expressed  in  the  sunny  pict- 
ure just  referred  to,  and  the  same  refine- 
ment of  feeling  and  method,  the  same 
mastery  of  drawing,  are  also  seen  in 
*'His  Own  Critic,"  which  repi'esents  an 
artist  who  (accidentally,  I  believe,)  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  late  George 
Fuller,  sitting  before  an  easel  with  his 
brush  and  palette  in  his  hand,  contem- 
plating, through  a  blue  mist  of  tobac- 
co, the  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 
These,  together  with  ''Fleur  de  Lys," 
"A  New  Chapter,"  "A  Corner  of  My 
Studio,"  "Two  Generations "  and  '* Re- 
miniscences ",  are  among  Mr.  Caliga's 
principal  works^,g,jHj^^ia.alj 
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of  portraits,  and  some  of  his  most  charm- 
ing pictures  are  of  ideal  heads,  such  as 
**  Incognito,"  a  lovely  girl  whose  head  is 
turned  away  from  the  spectator,  revealing 
only  a  quarter  of  the  profile  and  the  grace- 
ful sweep  of  her  neck  and  shoulders. 

Mr.  Caliga's  studio,  from  which  he  is 
now  absent  in  Europe,  is  full  of  rich 
decorative  effects.  Entering,  you  pass  be- 
tween portieres  of  copper-colored  plush, 
and  then  when  you  have  become  used 
to  the  general  effect,  you  observe  more 
leisurely  the  details  —  the  old  spinet 
which  quavers  with  a  harp-like  vibration 
when  touched;  the  renaissance  clock; 
the  Venetian  glass  and  Delft  ware,  and 
the  Beauvais  tapestry  representing  Alex- 
ander receiving  presents  from  Darius, 
with  life-sized  figures  of  musicians  and 
attendants  carrying  fruits  and  flowers. 
Here,  in  one  comer,  is  a  divan  covered 
with  Persian  rugs;  a  buffalo  robe  lies 
on  the  polished  floor,  and  a  renaissance 
mirror  hangs  overhead,  with  a  Japan- 
ese sunshade  canopied  above  it.  A 
quaintly-wrought  Venetian  lamp  swings 


by  a  long  brass  chain  from  the  ceiling; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  Flemish 
tapestries,  and  a  vine  repeats  in  fresher 
hues  the  leaves  in  the  borders  of  the 
mellow  old  fabric.  This  is  the  corner 
which  forms  the  back  ground  of  the 
coquettish  girl  in  one  of  his  best-known 
pictures — "A  Corner  of  My  Studio." 
Above  all,  you  see  a  strenuous  avoid- 
ance of  empty  corners  and  bleak  angles, 
all  of  w^hich  are  like  so  many  thorns  to 
the  artistic  temperament. 

Probably  the  most  luxurious  studio  in 
Boston  is  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Hill  Smith, 
in  Boylston  Street,  which  was  decorated 
under  his  ow^n  direction,  though  this, 
too,  is  of  modest  dimensions.  We  enter 
through  a  cozy  little  reception-room,  the 
walls  of  which  have  a  raised  surface  of 
yellowish  red,  while  the  ceiling  is  pan- 
eled in  light  blue.  All  the  woodwork — 
the  frames  of  the  doors  and  windows 
and  the  wainscoting — is  of  ivory  white, 
and  this  is  also  the  color  of  the  mantel, 
a  superb  piece  of  carving  which  reaches 
from   the   floor  to  the  roof.      Framed 
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within  the  woodwork  and  around  the 
fireplace,  is  a  broad  band  of  Mexican 
onyx,  blending  amber  and  a  pearly  blue 
in  its  color;  and  the  hearthstone  is  a 
combination  of  the  same  material — Mex- 
ican onyx — with  Sienna  marble.  The 
floor,  except  the  edges  which  are  stained, 
is  covered  by  an  old-gold  rug  of  silky 
texture,  and  the  furniture  is  upholstered 
in  brocades  of  a  delicate  reddish  brown. 
On  the  walls  are  a  few  pastels,  chiefly 
of  Floridian  scenes  by  Mr.  Smith,  and 
several  etchings  by  Whistler,  framed  in 
narrow  bands  of  oak,  revealing  all  the 
meadow-like  width  of  margin. 

The  reception-room  communicates  with 
the  studio,  which  is  in  the  front  of  the 
building  overlooking  the  Common,  and 
which,  in  the  decorative  scheme,  is  an 
intentional  contrast  with  the  former 
apartment.  The  walls  here  are  of  a  gold- 
en brown,  and  the  ceiling  is  a  majolica 
blue,  the  raised,  granulated  surface  of 
paint  producing  a  very  rich,  yet  soft 
effect.  The  carpet  is  of  dark,  neutral 
green,  and  the  mantel  a  deep  chocolate 
lake.  The  walls  of  a  shallow  alcove  are 
of  gold.  The  chairs  are  of  the  Jacobin 
pattern  in  mahogany,  and  here  is  an  old 
carved  chest  designed  for  the  trousseau 
of  a  Florentine  damsel,  centuries  ago. 
Among  the  bric-^brac,  one  notices  an 


elephant  carved  in  verd-antique,  not 
more  than  a  foot  high,  actually,  though 
it  suggests  all  the  majesty  and  massive- 
ness  of  nature,  so  cunningly  is  it 
wrought.  Pictures  are  in  view  every- 
where, hanging  from  the  walls,  on  easels, 
and  resting  one  over  the  other  in  gold 
frames,  on  the  floor.  Here  is  a  misty 
gray  landscape  by  Corot,  a  gorgeous  bit 
of  color  by  Mpnticelli,  another  landscape 
by  Diaz,  and  a  superb  effect  of  moonlight 
on  the  sea  by  Dupre. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Boston,  and 
began  life  in  an  architect's  oflBce.  After- 
wards he  went  abroad,  and  studied  with 
Bonnat.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
returned,  and,  having  already  had  two 
pictures  in  the  Salon,  he  opened  a  studio 
in  Boston.  For  some  years  past  he  has 
applied  himself  to  decoration,  a  depart- 
ment of  art  in  which  he  holds  a  very 
high  place ;  and  examples  of  his  taste  are 
to  be  seen  in  several  rooms  of  the  Union 
League  Club.  As  a  painter  of  pictures 
he  is  daring  in  his  conception  and  sympa- 
thetic in  his  manner,  though  sometimes 
his  intention  is  so  bold  that  the  execution 
lags  a  little  in  the  difficult  feat  he  at- 
tempts. Perhaps  his  best  work  is  seen 
in  landscapes  of  woody  inclosures,  the 
atmosphere  and  color  of  which  are  inter- 
preted with  much  poetic  feeling. 
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I  DREAMED  there  stood  at  Heaven's  high  gate,  one  day, 
A  maid,  and  in  her  fragile  hand  there  lay 
One  withered  rose,  with  all  its  grace  of  red 
Wild  beauty  gone. 

Seeing  her,  Peter  said: 
''  How  sad  these  petals  that  your  pale  hands  hold  I 
Away  with  it,  that  worthless  flower  and  old  I" 

"Alas!  it  is  the  very  rose,"  cried  she, 
"I  gave  my  lover  long  ago;  and  he 
Laid  it  with  tears  in  my  dead  clasp,  that  I 
Might  take  it  for  remembrance  to  the  sky! 
Oh!  let  me  keep  it  till  he  comes  here,  too. 
That  he  may  see  I  am  forever  true  I" 

I  waked;  my  dream  had  fled  .  .  .  Good  friends,  who  knows 
If  kind  Saint  Peter  let  her  keep  that  rose? 

^William  Carey  Sheppard 
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"Could  you  make  as  good  a  pair  of 
shoes  as  that  when  you  came  here  ?" 
asked  a  visitor  at  one  of  our  prisons,  of  a 
convict  in  the  workroom. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  instant  reply  .  . 
Then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  **  if  I 
could  have,  I  'd  never  have  been  here." 

The  new  education  is,  of  course,  the 
education  of  the  hand.  Not,  however, 
of  the  hand  instead  of  the  brain,  but  of 
the  hand  with  the  brain,  in  the  belief 
that  the  brain  itself,  instead  of  suflPering 
through  neglect,  will  be  better  developed 
through  this  co-operation  with  the  hand. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  who  has  recently  published 
a  report  against  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools,  claims  that  a  certain 
€unount  of  general  education  is  best  for 
every  pupil  before  pushing  him  into  a 
specialty,  either  intellectual  or  mechan- 
ical ;  and  he  adds  that  it  is  of  incalcul- 
able value,  even  to  the  future  mechanic, 
to  be  taught  to  think  before  he  is  called 
upon  to  do.  This  is  true ;  but  Mr.  Dick- 
enson does  not  understand  that  the 
advocates  of  manual  training  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  aim  as  his ;  they  believe 
only  that  they  have  discovered  a  new 
ally  to  the  old  forces. 

They,  too,  want  children  to  be  taught 
to  think;  not  for  worlds  would  they 
have  the  most  insignificant  pupil  taught 
how  to  handle  a  tool  at  the  expense  of 
not  knowing  how  to  read.  But  they 
claim  that  the  very  thing  to  stimulate 
his  brain  to  better  purpose,  is  to  teach 
him  to  use  his  hands.  In  what  way 
mental  power  is  gained  by  the  new 
methods  which  seem  purely  mechanical, 
we  shall  try  to  show  later. 

The  subject  is  exciting  world-wide  at- 
tention ;  and  while  many  believe  it  to  be 
still  merely  a  wild  theory  which  certain 
crazy  enthusiasts  are  hoping  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  try,  the  actual  experiment 
is  really  being  made  to  an  extent  that  is 
amazing.  If  you  begin  investigating  the 
places  where  it  is  in  full  operation,  you 
will  be  appalled  at  the  labor  before  you. 
You  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  school 
under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Adler  s  So- 


ciety for  Ethical  Culture,  and  it  is  barely 
possible  that  a  rumor  h^  reached  you  of 
the  existence  of  the  Gramercy  Park 
School  and  Tool-house.  But  once  start 
out  to  hunt  up  such  organizations,  and 
you  may  prepare  yourself  for  hours,  days 
and  weeks  of  investigation,  even  in  the 
single  city  of  New  York. 

Your  path  will  lead  you  from  the  lit- 
tle kindergartens,  which  embody  in  a 
germ  the  whole  idea  of  manual  training 
mingled  with  intellectual,  through  schools 
of  every  grade,  for  every  purpose,  for  all 
classes  of  students,  under  widely  differing 
auspices.  You  will  find  Christians,  Jews 
and  Atheists,  all  giving  the  good  cause  a 
trial.  You  will  find  millionaires  contrib- 
uting to  it,  and  penniless  philanthrop- 
ists laboring  for  it,  and  every  kind  of  a 
pupil,  from  a  deaf-mute  to  a  college 
graduate,  profiting  by  it.  You  will  find 
that  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  now  its  shop  and  laboratory. 
Most  astonishing  of  all,  you  will  find  in 
University  Place  the  headquarters  of  the 
Industrial  Education  Association,  with  a 
Normal  Department  recently  organized 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  training  teachers 
in  the  best  methods  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, to  fill  the  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  skilled  special  instructors  in 
manual  branches. 

While  dreamers  and  theorists  are  idly 
asking  each  other,  ** Shall  we  try  it?" 
behold,  the  public  have  tried  it  and  have 
made  it  a  success.  Manual  schools  exist, 
and  will  never  again  die  out.  They  are 
as  sure  to  increase  and  multiply  as  the 
race  is  sure  to  increase  and  multiply. 
The  only  question  left  for  discussion  and 
practical  trial  is  whether  manual  train- 
ing shall  be  introduced  into  the  Public 
Schools. 

Before  entering  upon  this  discussion,  it 
is  important  to  make  a  few  nice  distinc- 
tions. To  the  average  popular  mind, 
*  *  Trade  Schools, "  *  *  Technical  Education, " 
and  *^  Manual  Training,"  all  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  in  reality,  they  mean 
widely  different  things.  They  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  mean  that  intellectual 
training  is  to  give  way 
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that  the  studious  scholar  fond  of  Greek 
is  to  give  up  his  classics  and  be  forced 
to  take  up  the  chisel  and  the  saw ;  and 
that  the  ignorant  boy  who  shows  little 
ambition,  is  to  stop  the  learning  to  read 
and  write  which  would  make  him  a  use- 
ful citizen  capable  of  casting  a  vote,  and 
turn  his  attention  at  once  to  the  cobbling 
of  shoes  or  carpentering  of  benches  which 
will  naturally  become  his  life-long  voca- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth  than  such  a  conception  of  that 
for  which  advocates  of  manual  training 
plead.  Industrial  Education  is  a  general 
term  covering  all  of  the  three  branches 
specified ;  but  to  distinguish  them  clearly, 
let  us  define  each  separately : 

Trade  Schools,  or  Manual  Labor 
Schools,  are  special  ones  organized  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  education 
and  training  into  the  practice  of  the  in- 
dustries.'  In  the  excellent  New  York 
Trade  Schools  on  First  Avenue,  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  skilled  mechanics  in 
plumbing,  gas-fitting,  brick-laying,  plas- 
tering, stone-cutting,  carpentry,  wood- 
carving,  and  fresco-painting;  some  of  the 
classes  being  day  classes,  and  some  even- 
ing classes. 

Technical  Schools  aim  at  giving  special 
scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  to 
be  used  in  scientific  pursuits — chemical, 
mechanical,  and  artistic — and  are  intend- 
ed to  fit  their  pupils  to  perform  skilled 
labor,  or  to  direct  others  therein. 

Manual  Training  in  schools  means, 
perhaps  we  might  say,  the  converse  of 
manual  labor  schools.  Manual  labor 
schools  introduce  education  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  industries;  manual  training 
introduces  the  practice  of  the  indus- 
tries into  education.  Manual  labor  aims 
to  educate  the  hand;  manual  training 
aims  to  educate  the  mind  through  the 
hand.  Here  a  serious  mistake  is  apt  to  be 
made:  the  average  popular  mind  con- 
ceives of  manual  training  as  the  teaching 
of  a  trade ;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  trades,  except  that  it  fits  a  boy  to 
take  hold  of  a  trade  better  a  few  years 
later,  just  as  it  is  claimed  it  will  help  the 
professional  man  to  take  hold  of  a  pro- 
fession better. 

In  Massachusetts  especially,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  belong  to  the  better  classes,  a 
father  will  exclaim:  **  I  don't  care  to 


send  my  boy  to  school  to  have  him  learn 
how  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes."  Why, 
dear  sir,  manual  training  would  never 
teach  him  how  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Manual  training  means  merely  training 
of  the  hand;  and  have  you  forgotten 
that  it  is  with  his  hand  the  poet  writes, 
the  artist  paints,  the  musician  plays, 
the  architect  draws,  the  surgeon  operates? 
True,  the  noble  artist  mixes  his  paints 
"  with  brains,  sir;"  but  it  will  do  no  harm, 
while  we  are  supplying  trade  schools  for 
teaching  mechanics  to  use  their  tools 
**  with  brains,  sir,"  to  supply  also  manual 
training  in  the  ordinary  schools  for  teach- 
ing the  future  poet,  artist,  musician,  ar- 
chitect, or  surgeon,  to  use  his  brains  with 
trained  fingers,  sir. 

When  the  gentleman's  son  turns  from 
the  school  with  manual  training  to  the 
professional  school,  he  will  be  a  bet- 
ter surgeon  with  his  lancet  for  having 
had  precisely  the  same  manual  training 
which  will  also  make  the  mechanic's  son 
a  better  cobbler  when  he  turns  from  the 
school  with  manual  training  to  the  trade 
school  where  he  is  at  last  to  learn  how 
to  make  a  pair  of  shoes.  As  Betsy  Trot- 
wood  asked  David  Copperfield's  mother, 
"Why  'jRooArery,'  when  you  have  n't  any 
rooks? "  so  one  can  imagine  the  impatient 
gentleman  who  doesn't  want  his  son 
taught  to  make  shoes,  ready  to  spring 
upon  us  the  question,  **  What,  then,  is 
manual  training,  if  it  is  n't  making  boots 
and  shoes? "  This  is  a  reasonable  question. 
We  will  undertake  to  answer  it  later. 

Not  one  of  the  three  branches  of  in- 
dustrial education  can  supplant  the  oth- 
ers. Each  has  its  plea,  its  need  to  fill, 
its  advantage  to  give,  and  each  is  nec- 
essary. For  trade  schools,  it  certainly 
seems  needless  to  plead,  so  manifest 
is  it  to  every  one  that  skilled  labor  is 
better  than  unskilled.  The  laborer  no 
longer  learns  by  making  mistakes  as  an 
apprentice;  when  he  enters  the  shop,  he 
already  knows  something;  perhaps  more 
than  his  employer,  who  was  brought  up 
only  in  the  old  ways  and  taught  only  by 
experience. 

The  trade  schools  are  one  of  the  few 
things  indisputably  good,  because  they 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties. 
The  employer  certainly  likes  to  employ 
skilled  labor;  and  that  the  laborer  finds 
it  to  his  own  profit  to  be  a  skilled  work- 
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man  is  suflBciently  shown  by  the  avidity 
with  which  the  advantages  of  the  trade 
schools  are  sought.  Those  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  to,  on  First  Avenue,  New 
York,  began  with  an  attendance  of  30. 
The  attendance  during  the  fifth  year  was 
304.  The  time  of  entering  such  schools 
should  of  course  be  as  late  as  possible, 
so  that  the  special  training  may  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  important  general 
education  of  the  common  school;  but 
for  the  very  poor,  who  must  needs  go  to 
work  when  quite  young,  there  should  be 
evening  classes  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  common  school. 

And  there  should  be  plenty  of  these 
trade  schools  free.  No  matter  what  it 
costs— though  it  is  not  probable  the  cost 
would  be  great — government  can  afford 
to  pay  it;  nay,  more;  it  cannot  afford 
not  to  pay  it.  It  is  easier  to  teach  men 
to  make  a  good  pair  of  shoes  in  schools 
than  in  prisons.  It  is  better  to  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  for  developing  good 
and  competent  citizens  than  for  housing 
convicts.  A  thousand  dollars  apiece 
were  cheap  expenditure  If  by  it  we  could 
educate  girls  to  stave  off  by  their  capac- 
ity for  doing  good  work  the  poverty  that 
is  the  greatest  temptation  to  sin,  and 
thereby  save  in  her  innocence  each  wom- 
an who  might  become  the  ancestress  of 
a  hundred  criminals. 

It  is  probable  that  precisely  here  lies 
the  solution  to  the  servant  question. 
The  fashionable  world  just  now  is  trying 
to  solve  it  with  training-schools  for  mis- 
tresses. Ladies  spend  laborious  hours 
in  learning  to  do  things  well  and  grace- 
fully, and  then  go  home  to  train  their 
cooks  similarly,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  as  soon  as  trained,  the  now  valuable 
servant  departs  where  she  can  get  higher 
wages  for  her  newly  skilled  labor.  Why 
not  train  the  cooks  in  the  first  place? 
Happily,  we  need  not  argue  the  point. 
Training  schools  for  nurses  and  servants, 
for  every  one  to  learn  to  do  well  what 
he  or  she  has  got  to  do  in  life,  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  favor. 

For  technical  schools,  it  is  still  less 
necessary  to  plead.  The  mind  must  be 
dull  indeed  that  does  not  see  at  a  glance 
that  technical  schools  must  follow  even 
the  college  for  those  who  would  be  emi- 
nent as  chemists,  miners,  engineers  or 
designers.    Experience  is  a  noble  teacher, 


but  she  teaches  best  when  her  pupil 
comes  to  her  fully  endowed  with  the  lat- 
est theories,  the  clearest  knowledge,  the 
finest  respect  for  his  chosen  profession, 
the  highest  ideals ;  and  all  these  are  only 
to  be  won  by  one  who  has  studied,  and 
realized  the  diflBculties.  Here,  too,  gov- 
ernment should  step  in  and  claim  the 
privilege  of  increasing  its  honor  and  its 
fame  by  in  every  possible  way  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  skilled  science 
and  noble  art  in  its  home  industries. 

In  the  fine  School  of  Design  at  Phila- 
delphia, now  under  the  able  direction  of 
Miss  Emily  Sartain,  ten  pupils  annually 
are  admitted  free,  from  the  advanced 
classes  of  the  girls'  grammar  and  normal 
schools,  an  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose having  been  made  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature, in  1876.  Do  you  suppose  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  ever  regretted 
it  ?  The  great  advantage  of  sucji  schools 
is,  that  the  pupils  do  not  need  to 
be  graduated  and  find  situations  before 
they  can  profit  by  their  knowledge.  Pu- 
pils are  trained  in  every  branch  of  art 
study  by  which  women  may  be  enabled 
to  support  themselves ;  and  so  excellent 
are  the  results,  that  many,  while  still  in 
the  school,  earn  an  enviable  sum  by  sup- 
plying the  upholsterers,  carpet-dealers, 
hardware,  china,  and  dry-goods  houses, 
jewelers,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description,  with  designs  eagerly  snatched 
up  and  paid  for;  while  wood-engraving 
is  a  new  branch  coming  greatly  into 
favor. 

And  now  at  last  we  come  to  the  great 
subject  of  manual  training  in  the  public 
school.  Here  the  American  mind  will 
be  sure  to  confront  us  immediately  with 
several  leading  questions: 

I.  What  would  it  cost  ? 

II.  Would  it  lengthen  the  school 
hours  ? 

III.  Would  it  overwork  the  teachers  f 

IV.  What  will  have  to  be  given  up 
for  it  ? 

V.  Will  it  require  separate  buildings  ? 

VI.  What  is  it,  anyway  ? 

Fortunately  we  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions with  something  more  substantial 
than  theory.  The  Industrial  School  As- 
sociation made  a  liberal  offer  to  the  City 
of  Boston  for  a  trial  of  manual  training 
in  one  of  the  public  schools.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  the  Dwight  School  chosen 
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as  the  one  where  the  experiment  should 
be  made ;  and  our  replies  can  be  based  on 
the  report  of  Mr.  James  A.  Page,  who, 
be  it  remembered,  is  neither  one  of  the 
Industrial  Association  interested,  nor  one 
of  the  special  teachers  employed  for 
the  trial :  but  the  principal  of  the  Dwight 
School,  who,  if  the  new  effort  had  inter- 
fered with  the  old  system,  would  natur- 
ally have  been  the  first  to  complain. 

As  to  cost,  we  may  say  that  it  is  no 
matter  what  it  costs.  Once  discover  that 
one  way  of  teaching  is  better  than  an- 
other way,  and  government  can  afford 
to  teach  the  best  way ;  as  we  said  before, 
indeed,  it  cannot  afford  not  to  teach  the 
best  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  expense  is  not  great.  There  is  no 
extra  rent,  for  it  was  found  at  the  Dwight 
School  undesirable,  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary, to  have  the  class  in  a  separate 
building..  Other  classes  (which  it  was 
thought  might  be  disturbed  by  the  noise) 
were  removed  at  first  to  the  hall;  but 
even  this  was  soon  found  unnecessary, 
as  the  thickness  of  the  walls  deadened 
the  sound  of  hammers  suflBciently.  Here, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Massachusetts  erects  noble  buildings  for 
her  public  schools.  I  dare  not  affirm 
that  this  part  of  the  experiment  would 
be  as  successful  in  New  York.  Much  of 
the  first  cost  would  not  recur  during  the 
second  year,  such  as  purchase  of  tools, 
benches,  etc. ;  and  a  special  skilled  in- 
structor was  paid  only  $175  for  five 
months*  service. 

As  to  hours,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
lengthen  the  daily  sessions  by  a  single 
minute.  At  the  Dwight  School  the  pu- 
pils gave  two  hours  a  week  to  manual 
training.  It  is  intended  to  find  time  for 
these  new  lessons,  not  by  omitting  any 
of  the  old,  but  by  judicious  methods  of 
shortening  the  drudgery  of  all  lessons. 
Anybody  who  has  ever  looked  into  the 
Public  School  system,  admirable  as  it  is 
on  the  whole,  knows  that  such  cutting 
down  of  hack-work  ought  to  have  been 
done  long  ago,  even  if  nothing  else  were 
to  take  its  place.  The  same  objection 
might  have  been  brought  against  the  in- 
troduction of  drawing  into  the  Public 
Schools,  effected  so  wisely  and  so  success- 
fully a  dozen  years  ago.  In  the  case  of 
drawing,  some  extra  work  was  required 
of  the  regular  teacher ;  this  for  awhile 


was  rather  a  tax  upon  them,  as  they  had 
to  take  lessons  themselves  out  of  school 
hours  to  fit  them  for  it,  not  having  been 
brought  up  as  well  as  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be.  Special  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, and  studios  were  fitted  up  in 
large  buildings  like  the  Girls'  High 
School  in  Boston ;  but  the  regular  teach- 
ers had  to  assist.  In  manual  training  it 
is  proposed  to  put  all  the  teaching  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  special  instructor,  so 
that  the  regular  teachers  will  have  their 
labors  lightened  rather  than  increased. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  great  ques- 
tion :  What  is  manual  training  ? 

In  answer,  we  may  repeat  that  it  is 
not  technical  education ;  neither  is  it  the 
teaching  of  a  trade.  It  is  teaching  the 
hands  to  handle  tools ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  this  sense  a  pen  or  a 
pencil  is  a  tool.  It  may  mean  making 
a  wooden  box,  or  it  may  mean  modeling 
in  clay.  At  the  Dwight  School  it  meant 
merely  light  carpentry;  but  the  light 
carpentry  is  not  intended  in  the  least  to 
make  the  boy  a  carpenter.  It  is  intended 
to  help  him  with  his  arithmetic^  for  one 
thing. 

Even  if  it  were  taken  up  merely  as 
a  sort  of  gymnastic  release  from  pure 
brain-work,  it  is  thought  by  those  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  that  the  entire 
change  of  occupation  results  in  a  fresh- 
ening of  the  brain  that  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  interruption  when  study 
is  resumed.  But  aside  from  this  theoretic 
gain,  the  boy  has  to  bring  his  book 
knowledge  into  play  in  a  way  that  inter- 
ests him  and  makes  him  never  forget. 
He  actually  learns  arithmetic  and  geom- 
etry at  his  bench,  as  well  as  at  his 
desk;  and  he  remembers  longer  that 
which  he  learns  at  the  bench.  Aside, 
too,  from  this,  there  is  another  kind  of 
stimulus  given  to  brain-work  by  hand- 
work: the  boys  at  the  Dwight  School 
had  to  look  upon  the  * '  Carpenter's  Class" 
as  a  privilege ;  only  those  were  allowed 
in  it  who  kept  up  to  the  standard  in 
their  studies.  Take  to  heart  the  moral 
of  Mr.  Page's  report:  In  the  ** Carpen- 
ter's Class,"  '"^no  tardiness  and  no  ab- 
sence  in  five  months.''^  No  absence  here 
meant  presence  at  all  the  studies ;  and  as 
to  punctuality,  it  was  noted  one  day  that 
seventeen  boys  out  of  a  class  of  eighteen 
were  at  work  of  their  own  accord  in  the 
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carpenter's  room  at  one  o'clock,  though 
the  hour  of  beginning  was  two.  More 
than  this,  a  few  boys  from  the  lower 
classes  were  told  that  they  had  fallen 
below  the  standard,  and  must  give  up 
the  ** Carpenter's  Class"  till  they  had 
improved  in  their  studies.  The  result 
was  immediate  improvement  in  the  stud- 
ies. In  the  graduating  class  no  boy  fell 
below  the  required  per  cent.,  and  every 
boy  received  his  diploma. 

Mr.  Page  remarks:  **I  consider  that 
the  results  go  far  to  prove  that  manual 
training  is  so  great  a  relief  to  the  itera- 
tion of  school  work  that  it  is  a  positive 
benefit,  rather  than  a  detriment,  to  the 
course  in  the  other  studies."  And  just 
here  I  must  once  more  call  attention 
to  the  special  value  of  Mr.  Page's  testi- 
mony. He  is  not  a  reformer  anxious  to 
prove  a  theory,  but  a  gentleman  literally 
**of  the  old  school,"  long  accustomed 
to  former  methods,  who  might  therefore 
have  been  easily  pardoned  had  he  been 
too  conservative  to  see  merit  in  any 
change,  and  who  would  certainly  have 
failed  to  approve  innovations  which  had 
resulted  in  lowering  the  well-known 
admirable  per  cents,  of  the  Boston  Public 
School  system. 

Manual  training  is  one  of  the  few 
good  things  that  are  good  for  everybody. 
It  is  good  for  the  rich  boy,  to  teach  him 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  beautiful  work. 
It  is  good  for  the  poor  boy,  to  increase 
his  facility  for  handling  tools,  if  tools 
prove  to  be  the  thing  he  must  handle 
for  a  living  afterwards.  It  is  good  for 
the  bookish  boy,  to  draw  him  away  from 
books.  But,  most  of  all,  it  is  good  for 
the  non-bookish  boy,  in  showing  him 
that  there  is  something  he  can  do  well. 
The  boy  utterly  unable,  even  if  he  were 
studious,  to  keep  up  in  book-knowledge 
and  percentage  with  the  brighter  boys, 
becomes  discouraged,  dull,  and  moody. 
Let  him  go  to  the  work-room  for  an 
hour,  and  find  that  he  can  make  a  box 
or  plane  a  rough  piece  of  board  as  well 
as  the  brighter  scholar,  nay,  very  likely 
better  than  his  brighter  neighbor,  and 
you  have  given  him  an  impulse  of  self- 
respect  that  is  of  untold  benefit  to  him 
when  he  goes  back  to  his  studies.  He 
will  be  a  brighter  and  a  better  boy  for 
finding  out  something  that  he  can  do 
well.     Mind  you,  it  is  not  planing  the 


board  that  does  him  good ;  it  is  planiriff 
the  hoard  in  the  presence  of  other  hoys 
who  can  no  longer  look  down  upon  him 
when  they  see  how  well  he  can -plane. 
He   might  go   home  after  school    and 
plane  a  board  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
or  go  to  an  evening  school  to  learn  to 
plane,  without  a  quarter  part,  nay,  with- 
out any,  of  the  invaluable  efrect  upon 
his  manhood  that  it  will  have  to  let  him 
plane  side  by  side  with   those  who  in 
mental  attainments  may  be  his  superiors. 

At  this  point  I  am  anxious  to  quote 
from  a  page  which  impressed  me  more 
than  any  other  in  all  my  winter's  read- 
ing. It  is  from  a  novel  otherwise  of 
very  little  interest,  called  *'Cashel 
Byron's  Profession,"  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  Cashel  Byron  was  a  prize-fight- 
er, and  puts  forth  the  novel  claim  for 
his  **  profession  "  that  he  was  saved  from 
going  utterly  to  the  bad  only  by  finding 
out  that  he  could  fight.  The  sole  child 
of  an  actress  who  neglected  him,  he  lost 
all  faith  in  himself,  till  he  found  the  one 
thing  in  which  he  could  excel.  He  ac- 
knowledges naively  that  even  fighting 
would  not  have  saved  him,  had  he  not 
found  that  he  could  be  cock  of  the 
school.  In  his  own  words,  *  *  I  had 
enough  good  nature  left  to  keep  me  from 
being  a  bully ;  and,  as  cock,  I  could  n't 
be  mean  or  childish.  There  would  be 
nothing  like  fighting  for  licking  boys 
into  shape,  if  every  one  could  be  cock ; 
but  every  one  can 't ;  so  I  suppose  it  does 
more  harm  than  good."  Touched  by 
the  candor  of  this  statement,  we  may 
assure  Cashel  Byron  that  something  bet- 
ter than  fighting  will  have  been  found 
for  **  licking  boys  into  shape,"  when 
manual  labor  in  the  schools  gives  every 
boy  a  chance  to  do  something  well. 

Though  I  may  have  seemed  to  be  plead- 
ing especially  for  manual  training  in  the 
Public  Schools,  I  really  wish  to  plead 
for  it  in  all  schools :  public  or  private, 
for  boys  or  girls,  for  children  or  young 
people,  for  rich  or  poor.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  at  the  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes  with  such  success  that  anew  wing 
especially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  is  to 
be  added  to  the  building  next  year.  At 
Dr.  Adler's  school,  learning  that  it  was 
supported  by  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cult- 
ure, I  exclaimed  with  joy,  **Then  any- 
body who  wants  to,  can  come  here  free 
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of  expense? "  **  O,  no,  madam !  not  any- 
body j''  remarked  one  of  the  teachers  with 
such  dignified  emphasis  that  I  felt  sure 
of  some  terrible  line  of  exclusiveness  be- 
hind it.  **  Only  the  children  of  tvorh- 
ingmen,'^  he  added  in  explanation. 

Ah !  let  us  not  permit  the  children  of 
workingraen  to  monopolize  this  beautiful 
new  work.  As  we  all  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
workingmen  and  "Wfomen,  in  some  form 
or  other,  so  let  us  see  to  it  that  all  our 
children  are  bom  to  this  new  privilege 
as  a  birthright. 

We  are  all  converted  to  the  Kinder- 
garten; we  all  bless  the  St.  Nicholas, 
the  Wide  Arvake,  the  Harper's  Young 
PeoplCy  for  teaching  our  children  how 
to  *  *  make  things "  :  their  toys,  their 
games,  their  bric-a-brac,  their  Christmas 
presents.  That  old-fashioned  whine  of 
weary  children,  **  What  can  I  do  now, 
mamma?  "  which,  if  any  attention  could 
be  paid  to  it  at  all,  meant  that  mamma 
must  give  up  precious  hours  of  her  own 
leisure  to  amuse  her  child,  is  now  hap- 
pily almost  obsolete.  It  will  be  wholly 
unheard  when  once,  in  the  schools,  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  bliss  of  making  some- 
thing. Let  them  begin  with  making 
glorified  mud-pies  into  leaves  and  flowers 
and  plants,  as  their  little  fingers  work 
delightedly  in  clay ;  then  let  them  go  on 
till  they  can  hammer  out  a  box ;  let  them 
learn  the  mechanism  of  a  toy ;  let  them 
make  a  table  or  a  chair ;  let  them  hammer 
brass,  carve  wood,  design  a  carpet,  take 
photographs,  paint  china,  do  any  and 
everything  except  nothing  I  And  just 
here  it  may  be  added  that  it  will  be  an- 
other point  gained  if  the  children  are 
taught  to  use  the  left  hand  as  fully  as 
the  right. 

To  be,  to  know,  to  understand,  to  have, 
and  to  do — all  of  these  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  educators.  To  be,  was  the  first 
idea  of  education;  it  required  leisure, 
thought,  contemplation;  only  the  clergy 
could  possess  it  to  any  extent.  Then 
came  the  great  popular  desire  to  know, 
and  books  were  multiplied  and  made  ac- 
c^sible.  Then  we  learned  that  to  know 
meant  little  unless  it  included  to  under- 
stand ;  books  were  thrown  to  the  winds, 


or  at  least  put  back  in  the  libraries,  and 
we  were  taught  to  think,  to  see,  to  touch, 
to  hear,  to  investigate  for  ourselves.  To 
have — ah !  none  of  us  need  to  be  taught 
that.  It  comes  perfectly  natural  for  all 
of  us  to  cling  to  what  we  are  born  with 
and  to  snatch  after  what  is  within  reach 
— even  beyond  reach.  Now  at  last  we  are 
realizing  that  all  our  gifts,  all  our  quali- 
ties, all  our  acquisitions,  are  of  little  value 
till  we  have  learned  to  put  them  to  some 
use— to  do.  Knowledge,  attainment,  pos- 
sessions, all  must  end  in  action.  The 
German  word  machen  means  either  **to 
do"  or  "to  make."  It  is  a  noble  word. 
He  who  makes  something  has  done  some- 
thing. **  Was  nuichst  du  daf''  the  Ger- 
maji  mother  asks  with  alarm,  when  her 
little  one  is  more  than  usually  quiet. 
When  the  bright  day  dawns  that  is  to 
see  every  child  taught  to  draw,  to  model, 
to  hammer,  to  carve,  to  design,  to  build, 
utterly  irrespective  of  any  supposed  tal- 
ent for  anything,  the  mother  will  ask  the 
same  question,  but  with  a  smile  in  her 
voice  instead  of  a  worry.  And  the  child 
will  reply  no  longer,  **  Smashing  papa^s 
watch  to  see  what  makes  it  go,"  or  **  Mak- 
ing a  scrap-book  out  of  your  engravings, 
mamma, ''  or  perhaps  merely  ' '  Nothing  I " 
in  that  tone  which  Gail  Hamilton  says 
means  *'  Everything,  and  I  mean  to  keep 
on  doing  it ! "  Instead  of  that,  she  will 
hear,  *'  I  am  making  a  little  cart  for  my- 
self;" or  *'  I  am  making  a  little  box  for 
you  to  keep  your  stamps  in,  mamma;"  op 
*'  I  am  making  a  checker-board  " — [think, 
by  the  way,  of  the  arithmetic  and  the  geo- 
metry, the  clear  eye  for  color,  the  exact 
eye  for  measurement,  the  nice  respect  for 
perfect  accuracy,  cultivated  in  the  child 
who  tries  to  make  a  checker-board!] — 
**  and  Rob  is  making  the  checkers ! "  It 
will  be  checkers  indeed,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  for  those  two  busy,  happy  boys : 
checkers  to  ignorance,  to  idleness,  to  un- 
happiness,  to  fretf ulness,  to  disagreeable- 
ness,  to  sin.  When  we  have  all  learned 
to  make  something,  as  well  as  to  use  or 
to  destroy,  we  shall  scarcely  know  in 
which  way  manual  training  has  been 
more  useful :  as  a  check  to  evil,  or  as  an 
inspiration  to  good. 
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"Kin  I  come  in  ?" 

There  was  a  little  cautious  rap  and 
hesitating  voice — nothing  at  all  terrify- 
ing; but  Oscar  Brent  flung  himself  into 
a  chair,  with  a  groan. 

**It  oniy  needed  her  to  make  me 
mad,"  he  muttered;  then  he  cried  fierce- 
ly, *' Come  in!" 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  small, 
oldish  woman  entered.  A  tiny  figure, 
very  straight  and  spare,  in  a  shabby 
black  gown,  with  neatly  darned  lace 
kerchief,  a  wrinkled  face,  bright  black 
eyes  and  snowy  curls.  Everybody  knows 
the  face  now,  since  Harry  Page  (a  rare 
good  fellow,  and  dead  these  five  years) 
painted  her,  gown,  cap  and  all,  calling 
the  portrait  'A  Dear  Old  Soul."  She  was 
that — Miss  Wildanetta.  No  one  knew 
her  age,  nor  would  they  have  mentioned 
it  to  her  for  the  world.  Every  lodger  she 
ever  had,  regarded  her  with  chivalrous 
devotion,  and  respected  her  little  foibles. 
They  all  knew  *'Ma"  had  been  dead  ten 
years,  and,  before  that,  had  been  bed- 
ridden for  twice  that  time.  Some  old 
lodgers  remembered  her  as  a  cross  voice 
issuing  forth  from  a  dark  bedroom,  mak- 
ing the  patient  little  daughter  and  nurse 
fairly  fly. 

Tradition  hath  it  that  **Pa"  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  who  spent 
his  fortune  right  royally,  a  bon-vivant, 
jolly  good  fellow,  who  neglected  his 
wife  and  child.  She  never  said  it,  dear 
soul,  but  they  knew  that  Miss  Wilda- 
netta had  had  no  advantages  at  all,  had 
seldom  if  ever  attended  school,  had  been 
a  lifelong  nurse  to  an  invalid  mother; 
and  no  one  ever  noticed  her  little  lapses 
from  correct  English.  Luckily  **Pa" 
had  died  when  the  old  home  was  not 
wholly  eaten  up  by  mortgages,  and  she 
had  worked  hard  and  cleared  it,  besides 
supporting  her  mother;  this  by  letting 
rooms  and  being  maid-of -all-work  herself. 

The  house  fronted  on  a  quiet,  unfre- 
quented street,  and  had  high  ceilings, 
big,  square  rooms,  narrow  winding  stairs 
ornamented  with  fine  carving,  small 
window  panes,  and  large-figured  paper 
faded  by  long  usage.     In  the  fifty  years 


of  room-letting  the  character  of  the  occu- 
pants had  changed.  The  fine  ladies  who 
made  so  much  labor  and  gave  so  little 
thanks,  were  gone  into  more  fashionable 
neighborhoods — that  is,  except  the  first 
generation,  who  were  forgotten  in  mold- 
ering  churchyards.  The  business-men, 
old  bachelors,  or  young  bloods  were 
dead,  or  married  and  settled — they  had 
been  profitable,  generous  lodgers — and 
the  clerks,  cashiers  and  saleswomen  who 
followed  them  had  migrated  to  more  ac- 
cessible localities. 

Thus  it  was,  in  our  time,  the  old  house 
became  a  castle  of  Bohemia.  In  Miss 
Wildanetta's  rooms  were  actors  and 
actresses,  authors — she  called  them  **ar- 
thers  " — and  artists ;  principally  the  last- 
named,  as  the  third-story  rooms  made 
fine  studios.  The  house  was  full  of  the 
painters'  handiwork.  In  the  hall  was 
a  large  portrait  of  **Pa"  (representing 
three  months'  rent)  taken  from  a  faded 
daguerreotype,  but  **like  an'  nateral," 
Miss  Wildanetta  said,  tearfully.  In  the 
back  entry  was  a  huge  black-and-yellow 
dragon  painted  on  the  dull,  green  wall, 
and  the  small  landlady  always  avoided 
this  dreary  passage-way:  **That  critter 
do  give  me  a  start."  In  the  parlor,  high 
above  the  tarnished  gilt  paper  covered 
with  imposing  funeral  urns,  one  artist 
had  decorated  the  ceiling  with  wreaths 
and  garlands  of  roses,  in  which  he  had 
cleverly  concealed  fat  Cupids.  These 
unrobed  infants  gave  Miss  Wildanetta 
much  mortification  and  uneasiness,  es- 
pecially when  the  minister  from  her 
church  called.  He  had  a  habit  of  roll- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  emphasize  a  statement, 
and  to  see  Miss  Wildanetta  follow  the 
course  of  these  orbs,  in  mute  agony  and 
dread,  was  really  pathetic. 

Bohemia  loved  Miss  Wildanetta;  her 
rooms  were  never  empty,  and  she  was 
always  paid — not  very  promptly,  per- 
haps, but  on  some  day  when  a  picture 
was  sold,  a  book  succeeded,  or  a  play 
was  accepted,  or  an  actor  got  an  engage- 
ment. 

Miss  Wildanetta  looked  cautiously 
about  Brent's  untidy  studio.  He  laughed 
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in  his  sorrow:  "I  thought  you   might 
come,"  he  said,  "and  I  covered  them  up." 

His  fellow-artists  had  agreed  to  re- 
spect Miss  Wildanetta's  maidenly  scru- 
ples, and — though  she  was  to  their  think- 
ing a  true  Bohemian,  the  nohlest  Roman 
of  them  all — pictured  nymphs,  goddesses 
and  other  undressed  females  were  care- 
fully covered  at  her  approach.  When 
the  castle  was  first  invaded  by  artists, 
one  careless  man  left  his  studio  door 
unlocked,  and  Miss  Wildanetta  gliding 
along  in  her  gentle  way  stopped  to  speak 
a  kindly  word  with  him.  Her  rap  was 
not  noticed,  and  she  stepped  in.  Hor- 
rors I  there  stood  a  young  woman  with  no 
waist-garment.  Miss  Wildanetta  gave 
a  shrill  little  scream,  whipped  oflF  her 
apron  and  covered  the  startled  model  up 
from  the  rude  gaze  of  a  man.  **  Mercy 
sake !"  cried  the  old  lady,  quivering  with 
shame  and  pity;  "if  you  must  do  that, 
do  it  in  the  dark!"  Later,  however. 
Miss  Wildanetta  grew  accustomed  to 
shabby  women  flitting  up  and  down  the 
narrow  stairs,  to  blaze  into  creations  of 
beauty  and  scant  raiment  on  the  top 
floor ;  and,  several  times,  when  they  were 
leaving,  she  had  waylaid  them  at  the 
hall-door  with  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea  in 
her  quaint  eggshell  china. 

"  I  have  n't  got  the  money,"  said  Os- 
car desperately.  "  I  owe  you  for  six 
months — there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
to  blow  out  my  brains.  Take  the  pictures 
(pointing  to  several  covered  canvases); 
1 11— 1 11  paint  petticoats  on  them." 

"  La  me.  Mister  Brent,  I  did  n't  think 
of  the  rent  at  all.  I  come  up  to  give  you 
my  sympathy,  for  Serious  was  histed  up 
the  stairs  yesterday  by  two  men."  (She 
meant  Ceres,  Oscar's  life-size  painting  of 
the  goddess  of  agriculture,  with  her  arms 
full  of  golden  grain.)  "I  feel  for  you 
as  I  do  for  the  arthers  on  the  second 
floor  when  they  gits  big  envelopes  with 
*  due '  some  cents  on* 'em,  wich  is,  I  know, 
their  writin',  back." 

**  She  is  Serious,"  laughed  Oscar — a  bit- 
ter laugh.  **  What  shall  I  do;  give  up 
painting,  give  up  my  hopes  and  dreams 
and  come  down  to'earth  and  paint  walls 
and  ceilings  for  the  wealthy — that's  my 
trade-~or  take  a  pint  of  prussic  acid  and 
die,  not  in  your  kind  house  but  in  some 
place  where  my  corpse  will  give  no  an- 
noyance? " 


"  We  all  has  our  troubles,"  said  Miss 
Wildanetta,  simply.  "I  ain't  missed 
none  of  mine,  an'  sometimes  is  real  low 
speerited  when  the  taxes  is  due,  an'  I 
do  n't  seem  to  git  no  ready  money ;  but 
it  comes  out  all  right.  I  ain  't "  (with  a 
deprecating  little  cough)  "eddicatedup 
ter  them — those  persons  you  paint.  I 
would  n't  wanter  see  'em  hanging  'fore 
my  ©yes  all  the  time,  nor  have  my  chil- 
dren— which  might  be  if  I  was  married 
an'  settled — see  sich  every  day.  I  know 
it 's  art.  I  've  outgrowed  my  old  ways  a 
good  deal  since  the  last  twenty  years, 
an'  I  do  n't  regret  it.  I  've  read  books  an* 
cried  over  'em,  which  Mister  Boyd  wrote, 
though  Church  folks  sez  they  air  down- 
right immorel.  I  've  bin  to  the  theater 
too,  for  Miss  Hall  in  the  parlor-bedroom 
gives  me  tickets,  an'  it 's  genooine  pleasur. 
Older  I  git  the  less  I  'm  takin'  things  ter 
be  weeked ;  but  picters  is  diff  'rent — them 
you  sees  alius,  like  Pa  on  the  wall,  an' 
though  Pa  wan  't  like  most  fathers  is, 
he 's  dead  now  an'  over  the  river,  an'  I  'm 
glad  to  look  at  him  an'  know  I  hain't 
nothin'  but  love  an'  good  will  to  him. 
Seems  ter  me  I  like  a  picter  to  go  right 
to  my  heart;  an'  I  can  't  deny  it,  them 
wimmen  'thout  skirts  gives  me  a  start  I 
shan  't  never  outgrow." 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  this.  Miss 
Wildanetta,"  said  Oscar.  He  handed  her 
a  pencil  sketch.  A  New  England  farm- 
house, quaint  and  gray,  with  big  centre- 
chimney  and  tiny-paned  windows.  Near 
it  the  roomy  bams,  the  old  well-sweep,  the 
stone  walls,  and  the  elm  trees  graceful 
even  in  their  shorn  branches.  In  the  fore- 
ground was  a  shoveled  path  leading  up  to 
the  door  with  its  old-time  knocker,  and 
on  each  side  of  tho  step  were  lilacs,  the 
poor  man's  flowers.  Over  the  picture  was 
the  soft  haze  of  a  snow-fall,  and  along 
the  walls  scattered  drifts.  "That  was 
my  home  where  I  lived  seventeen  years, 
where  mother  and  father  died  within  a 
year  of  each  other  and  left  me  to  make 
my  way  alone  in  the  world." 

"  Oh !  "  cried  Miss  Wildanetta,  "  ain't 
that  complete !  Just  carries  me  back  to 
my  grand marm's.  I  hain't  bin  in  the 
kentry  sence  I  was  a  gal,  but  it  do  seem 
so  naterel— that  well,  an'  the  path,  an' 
them  lay  lock  bushes!  Why  don't  ye 
paint  them  kind.  Mister  Brent?  I  know 
folks  'ud  like  'em." 
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**  Pictures  like  that,  ornament  every 
other  Christmas  card,"  he  said  indiffer- 
ently. 

**  I  know,  but  this  sorter  brings  a  choke 
in  my  throat ;  there 's  a  hominess  in  it, 
Mister  Brent.  I  Ve  heered  there  was  a 
suthin  in  picters  that  could  make  you 
cry;  seems  ter  me  it 's  in  that." 

**  I  '11  try  it,"  he  said,  flushing  at  her 
praise ;  and  straightway  set  to  work.  He 
painted  some  plaques  and  panels,  hop- 
ing to  earn  enough  to  pay  her  rent,  and 
hating  himself  for  truckling  to  the  taste 
of  buyers.  The  dear  old  soul  brought  him 
seed-cakes  and  wine,  or  mince  turnovers 
and  other  dainties,  trudging  up  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  make  him  friendly, 
helpful  visits.  At  last,  the  week  before 
Christmas,  the  picture  was  ready,  and 
Miss  Wildanetta  helped  unframe  a  god- 
dess, to  make  it  ready  for  sale.  Oscar 
being  busy,  she  also  wrote  the  price-card 
and  wrapped  the  picture  carefully  in 
heavy  paper.  Oscar  carried  his  work  to 
a  friendly  dealer  who  told  him  with  much 
sympathy  that  the  plaques  and  panels 
had  as  yet  no  sale  at  all ;  and  he,  discour- 
aged and  angry,  flung  the  "Snow  Scene" 
on  the  counter  and  went  away. 

He  could  not  work,  and  sat  moodily  in 
his  studio.  The  22d  of  December,  the 
dealer  sent  him  a  note : 

"  Dbar  BRBirr :  Is  n^  the  price  rather  high  ?  Will 
▼ou  take  leas  ?  The  little  scene  is  much  admired.  It 
w  your  beet  work,  J.  De  Wrrr. 

*  *  That  is  it, "  cried  Oscar  bitterly ;  *  *  ad- 
mired, but  they  want  to  beat  me  down ! " 

**Don't  you  take  a  cent  less,"  said 
Miss  Wildanetta,  decidedly;  ** five  hun- 
dred dollars  is  little  enough.'' 

*'Sell  at  my  price  or  not  at  all,"  Os- 
car wrote  to  De  Witt. 

The  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December  he  went  down  to  the  picture- 
store.  If  it  had  only  been  sold,  the 
price  would  help  pay  Miss  Wildanetta, 
and  that  load  would  be  off  his  con- 
science. The  store  was  full  of  people 
and  everybody  was  busy.  He  wandered 
around,  and  could  find  the  **Snow 
Scene"  nowhere;  nor  did  any  of  the 
clerks  seem  to  know  anything  about 
it.  He  was  going  away  in  sullen  anger 
against  fate,  when  De  Witt  came  hurry- 
ing after  him. 

**Is  it  sold  ?"  asked  Brent,  his  heart 
beating  wildly. 


**  Why,  of  course,"  said  De  Witt.  "Did- 
n't you  get  my  note  ? '' 

*'  I  left  the  house  before  the  postman 
came." 

"Lucky  you  came  in,  then,"  smiled 
De  Witt;  "come  along  to  my  office. 
Here  's  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold ;  the 
queer  old  crank  made  me  take  the  money 
this  way.  He  carried  the  gold  in  a 
hand-satchel,  as  you  and  I  would  take 
clothes.  He  never  said  a  word  about 
the  price,  looked  at  the  painting  a  solid 
half- hour,  says  *  I  like  that,  now ;  that 
goes  to  the  right  spot ;  that 's  back  home.' 
He  stood  off  to  look  at  it,  with  his  hands 
under  his  coat-tails,  his  head  on  one 
side.  *  I  ain  't  much  on  pain  tin' ;  been  a 
miner  twenty  years— Colorado — struck 
it  rich.  Me  and  my  wife  crossed  the 
plains  in  an  ox-cart  twenty-three  year 
ago,  and  'fore  we  went  we  had  lived  two 
year  in  just  such  a  house  as  that  in 
Maine.  Wife 's  got  more  dimunts  than 
she  '11  wear,  for  she  do  n't  care  much  for 
furbelows,  and  we  have  n't  got  chick  nor 
child ;  but  right  down  in  our  hearts  is  a 
little  picture  like  that  where  we  begun 
life  together,  and  where  our  only  child 
was  born  and  died.' 

"  He  counted  out  the  money  to  me, 
and  says:  'Here's  the  five  hundred. 
Send  it  around  to  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
mind,  before  dark;  and  tell  the  man 
that  painted  it  to  do  me  one  of  the  same 
place  in  summer,  the  house  windows 
open,  the  lilacs  in  bloom,  and  in  the 
door  a  woman's  figure.  It  needn*t  be 
a  likeness,  but  brown  curls  and  bright 
eyes  like  my  Molly  had  then.  It  will 
be  what  I  used  to  see,  coming  home  from 
my  work  in  the  fields.  I  'd  like  to  have 
him  paint  Molly's  laugh  and  call  as  I 
used  to  hear  it,  but  no  one  could  do 
that ;  or  the  baby's  coo  in  wife's  arms, 
where  it  stayed  so  little  a  while  it  seemed 
only  a  dream  after  all.  Tell  him  what 
I've  said:  the  picture  to  be  the  same 
size,  and  my  check  for  five  hundred  will 
be  sent  immediately.' " 

Oscar,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  clutched 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  "Have  you  got 
the  price-ticket  ? "  he  asked  queerly.  De 
Witt  brought  out  a  card  with  $500  in. 
tremulous  figures.  Miss  Wildanetta  was 
not  very  sound  in  arithmetic  and  must 
have  made  a  mistake. 

"The  picture  was  worth  it,"  said  De 
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Witt,  **  though  at  first  I  thought  you 
were  asking  too  much,  for  an  unknown 
artist.  Here's  your  gold."  Oscar,  who 
never  had  seen  so  much  money  in  his 
life  before,  fumbled  at  the  shining  coins. 
**  You  look  like  a  sleep-walker;  be  care- 
ful, or  you  will  be  robbed." 

**It  is  the  surprise,"  Oscar  gasped, 
and  wandered  unsteadily  into  the  crowd- 
ed street.  He  became  aware  that  just 
ahead  of  him  was  a  big  dry-goods  store, 
brilliantly  lighted,  catching  the  last  bit  of 
Christmas  trade.  He  followed  the  crowd 
in.  '*  Silk  counter,  "he  muttered  to  a  floor- 
walker. The  man  eyed  him  suspicious- 
ly, but  gave  him  the  direction. 

**Give  me^something  rich  and  beauti- 
ful," stammered  Brent  to  the  old  clerk 
behind  the  counter;  **  something  that 
will  stand  alone." 

The  clerk  thought  he  was  either  drunk 
or  mad.     **Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  evasively. 

**  I  want  a  handsome  gown  for  the 
dearest  old  lady  in  the  world.  Not 
black — she  always  wears  poor,  little, 
rusty  black  gowns ;  but  gray — no,  that 's 
too  cold ;  give  me  the  color  of  lilacs  that 
grow  by  home-doors,  fragrant  and  free. 
Heavens,  man,  I  am  not  crazy !  I  am  a 
I)Oor  wretch  of  an  artist  who  has  just 
sold  a  picture  for  five  hundred  dollars. 
Did  you  ever  have  so  much  money  ?  I 
never  did  before." 

**  I  never  did,  sir,"  said  the  man,  re- 
spectfully; **  thought  at  first  you  was 
kind  of  out ;  glad  of  your  luck !  Here 's 
a  silk,  now,  the  new  color,  a  sort  of 
lilac,  two  dollars  a  yard,  and  twenty 
yards  is  a  big  pattern  for  an  old  person ; 
the  lady  might  want  to  make  it  over,  and 
extra  comes  in  handy." 

*'  Oh,  she  makes  over,"  laughed  Brent; 
**  she  turns,  and  dyes,  and  sews,  till  there 
is  n't  a  scrap  left.  Cut  it  off,  for  that  is 
pretty,  and  put  in  buttons  and  things 
women  need." 

**  I  '11  attend  to  that, "  smiled  the  clerk ; 
and  he  did,  with  much  care  and  pains. 
When  the  big  bundle  came  back  there  was 
a  five-dollar  piece  left  out  of  the  six  tens. 

"  I  owe  her  more  than  the  dress  cost, 
for  room  rent,"  said  Oscar,  **but  that 
she  gets  now,  and  I  hope  ever  after. 
Here,  friend,  take  the  five ;  do  n't  be  an- 
gry ;  give  your  wife  a  bonnet  or  the  chil- 
dren toys;  celebrate  my  good  luck! '' 

He  fiung  himself  out  with  his  bundle. 
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The  old  clerk  folded  the  silks,  with 
trembling  hands.  '  *  Never  had  that  done 
before  in  thirty  years  at  this  counter," 
he  muttered ;  *  *  God  bless  him ! " 

Miss  Wildanetta  was  sitting  in  her 
quaint  room,  where  she  carefully  con- 
cealed the  existence  of  a  bed  behind  a 
big  screen ;  and  Miss  Joyce,  a  faded  lit- 
tle dressmaker  who  shared  the  ambushed 
couch,  was  with  her.     Oscar  peeped  in. 

**  The  dearest  old  couple  in  the  world !" 
said  Miss  Joyce,  quite  tearful  in  her  joy. 
**  I  've  been  sewing  for  her  at  the  hotel 
three  days,  fixing  a  black  satin  dress, 
seven  dollars  a  yard  and  stand  alone; 
and  she  went  out  in  a  carriage  with 
some  friends,  and  he  come  in.  *  Where 's 
ma  ?'  he  asks.  *  Gone  out  for  a  few 
minutes,'  I  answers.  He  sets  and  talks 
awhile,  for  though  they  is  rich  they  're 
the  kindest  folks,  and  she  told  me  she 
used  to  make  her  own  gowns  when  they 
was  poor  in  Colorader,  where  he 's  got  a 
silver  mine.  Pretty  soon  there  com^  a 
knock,  and  a  boy  brings  in  a  picter 
and  a  easel.  *  That's  for  ma,'  cries  the 
old  gentleman,  *  for  a  Christmas  present. 
Too  bad  you  are  sewing  on  Christmas 
Eve,  Miss  Joyce.  Is  n't  it  pretty  ?'  He 
drawed  off  a-looking  at  it,  his  hands 
under  his  coat-tails.  It  was  the  trimmest 
homelike  scene  I  ever  see :  winter  time 
an'  a  little  farm-house.  ...  *  Here  she 
comes,'  he  says;  *  do  n't  say  a  word.' 
She  come  in,  a  pretty,  small  lady,  round 
and  plump,  not  much  over  fifty,  with 
red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes.  She  see 
him  laughin  all  over.  *  What  is  it?'  she 
asks,  and  then  she  caught  sight  of  the 
painting;  she  drops  her  muff  and  loins 
right  up  to  it.  From  my  corner  I  could 
see  her  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

**'It  is  our  little  old  home,  James, 
where  our  baby  died  years  and  years 
ago.'  Then  he  went  up  to  her  and  put  his 
arm  around  her,  and  the  two  of  'em  was 
as  pretty  a  picture  as  I  shall  ever  want  to 
see.  My  eyes  was  so  misty  I  could  n't 
hardly  finish  the  gown.  They  paid  me 
three  dollars  extra,  for  I  could  n't  change 
a  ten-dollar  gold  piece,  and  he  didn't 
have  no  checks  like  for  to  make  a  poor 
woman  have  to  lose  a  half  day  running 
to  banks :  and  she  insisted  on  my  riding 
home  in  a  hack,  for  the  streets  was 
crowded  and  I  might  get  run  over,  and 
he  see  me  to  the   door  and  paid  for 
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the  carriage  then  and  there.  I  thanks 
him  and  I  says,  *If  all  folks  was  like 
you  and  your  wife,  we  working  people 
would  n*t  have  nothing  to  complain 
of;'  and  I  came  a-riding  up  to  this 
house  grand  as  you  please,  and  scared 
Miss  Wildanetta  to  death  nearly,  for  she 
thought  I  must  be  killed." 

Meanwhile,  without  interrupting  Miss 
Joyce's  narrative,  Brent  had  slipped  in 
quietly. 

**What  on  earth  are  you  doing?" 
cried  Miss  Wildanetta.  Oscar  was  drap- 
ing the  folds  of  the  silk  all  over  the  little 
landlady. 

**  Behold  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  1"  he 
laughed.  **The  Snow  Scene  was  mine; 
the  man  from  Colorado  paid  me  five 
hundred  dollars  for  it,  and  has  ordered 
a  summer  scene  at  the  same  price.  Miss 
Wildanetta,  tell  me  true,  was  it  bad 
arithmetic  or  belief  in  my  merits  that 
made  you  put  five  hundred  dollars  on 
the  price-card  ?" 

**  I  done  it  a-purpose  !"  said  the  little 
old  lady,  triumphantly.  **  I  Ve  seen  the 
picters  that  was  walued  in  big  figgers 
was  often'st  sold,  an'  I  says  to  myself, 
I  'U  make  this  cost  lots,  and  folks  will 
notice  it.  It  tvas  beautiful,  an'  it  did 
go  right  to  the  heart  as  I  said  it  would. 
I  made  a  five  and  two  ciphers.  What 's  a 
naught,  I  thinks.  I  wish  I  'd  put  on  one 
more.  *  Aught 's  naught  an'  carry  naught, ' 
says  the  'rithmetic,  an'  I  done  it." 


"Hurrah  for  the  Financier  of  Bohe- 
mia I"  laughed  Oscar. 

"  I  '11  cut  an'  fit  that  dress  these  holi- 
days," said  Miss  Joyce.  "  J  've  got  lots 
of  free  days,  and  not  a  cent  will  it  cost 
Miss  Wildanetta,  for  there 's  all  the  find- 
ings in  it." 

* '  It 's  too  gay,"  murmured  Miss  Wilda- 
netta, overcome  with  admiration  and 
longing  for  encouragement. 

**  It  is  artistic  !"  *^  It  is  glorious  !"  *'It 
is  beautiful  !"  called  many  voices.  And 
there  was  all  Bohemia  of  the  castle,  first, 
second  and  third  floors,  crowding  the 
open  door.  With  a  scuffling  noise  they 
brought  in  a  plush  chair,  a  Christmas 
present  from  all  the  roomers — and  paid 
for,  you  may  be  sure.  With  gentle 
force  they  seated  Miss  Wildanetta  on 
this  throne,  the  silk  all  flying  about 
her.  And  in  were  brought  beer,  pret- 
zels, sausage,  cakes  and  candy — a  Bohe- 
mian feast,  shared  with  noisy  merri- 
ment. 

**0h,  dear  me,"  smiled  the  dear  old 
soul,  when  the  last  ''  Merry  Christmas!" 
resounded  through  the  house;  ''  I  never 
was  so  upset  in  my  life." 

**The  goods  aint  mussed  a  mite,"  said 
Miss  Joyce,  practically,  **and  for  gener- 
ous hearts  and  pay  when  they  have  it, 
them  painters  can't  be  beat." 

**They  can't,"  murmured  Miss  Wilda- 
netta, smoothing  her  silk  with  a  soft 
little  pat. 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD  AT  HOME. 


BY   ZITELLA   COCKE. 


The  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  as- 
serts that  mocking-birds  go  to  New 
England  in  the  sunmier  to  breed,  and 
return  to  the  South  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  The  bird  is  really  little  under- 
stood, except  by  those  among  whose 
homes  he  lives.  He  is  neither  migratory 
nor  adventurous.  During  his  whole  life 
he  seldom  wanders  more  than  a  few 
miles  from  his  birth-place. 

Mocking-birds  love  the  habitations  of 
man,  and  while  their  nests  are  some- 
times found  far  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  they  are  more  frequently  built 
among  the  closely-knit  branches  of  the 


Cherokee  rose,  or  the  undisturbed  boughs 
of  the  mock-orange  tree,  or  the  Cape 
jessamine  shrub,  or  perhaps  in  some 
lofty  tree  which  stretches  out  its  protect- 
ing arms  over  au  old  homestead.  They 
love  the  voice  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  society  of  man.  They  are  birds  of 
decided  architectural  taste  and  skill,  and 
of  notable  sagacity  in  selecting  suitable 
time  and  place  for  the  construction  of 
their  nests.  They  build  in  the  mornings 
of  the  early  spring. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
nightingale,  the  mocking-bird  surpasses 
all  the  songsters  of  the  earth.     Master  of 
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melody  and  wonderful  in  his  infinite 
variety,  the  poet  has  conferred  no  mis- 
nomer in  giving  him  a  name  repre- 
sentative of  universal  genius.  A  **trim 
Shakespeare"  he  may  well  be  called, 
having  all  songs  for  his  own,  and  sound- 
ing all  the  stops  of  melody.  He  is  a 
feathered  orchestra,  wherein  every  in- 
strument is  played  with  perfect  skill. 
Like  the  geranium  among  plants,  he 
simulates  other  species.  As  the  rose  and 
apple  have  no  more  delightful  perfume 
than  the  imitation  offered  by  that  won- 
derful plant,  so  the  liquid  songs  of  the 
wren  and  the  thrush,  and  the  plaintive 
moan  of  the  dove  are  perfectly  repeated 
by  the  mocking-bird.  Even  the  discord- 
ant caw  of  the  crow  and  the  scream  of 
the  cat-bird  issue  from  the  throat  of  this 
marvelous  mimic  as  naturally  as  if  ut- 
tered by  those  birds  themselves. 

But  however  great  may  be  his  versa- 
tility of  talent,  there  is  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  the  mocking- 
bird is  always  an  imitator.  He  has  his 
own  peculiar  song,  sweet  and  liquid, 
long  and  vibratory,  and  so  thrilling  in 
its  singular  resonance  that  every  man 
or  woman  who  has  grown  up  at  the 
South  must  remember  it  as  connected 
with  the  dearest  associations — with  the 
halcyon  period  of  youth.  Besides  this 
full  song,  there  is  a  sort  of  refrain  com- 
ing at  irregular  intervals,  between  mis- 
cellaneous renderings,  catches,  rounde- 
lays, glees,  trills,  recitatives,  cries,  calls 
and  screams — imitations  of  every  bird  in 
the  forest  and  field.  He  seems  thus,  now 
and  then,  to  return  to  his  own  note,  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  himself  during  a  per- 
formance, and  fell  to  musing  over  the 
secrets  of  his  own  heart.  It  is  with  this 
note  that  he  calls  his  mate,  and  it  is  by 
this  token  that  venturesome  boys  learn 
where  to  find  the  mocking-bird's  nest. 

A  Southern  boy  never  aims  even  a 
pop-gun  at  the  mocking-bird.  To  shoot 
at  one,  would  be  like  firing  upon  his 
own  household  gods.  The  bird  is  his 
friend  and  companion.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest lessons  learned  by  the  juvenile  hunt- 
er is  to  kill  the  blue-jay,  who  not  only 
has  the  reputation  in  nursery  lore  of  car- 
rying sand  to  augment  the  intensity  of 
heat  in  the  infernal  regions,  but  is  a  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  mocking-bird,  and 
for  that,  if  for  no  other  reason,  is  under 


perpetual  sentence  of  death.  The  cruel 
jay  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sail the  prince  of  songsters,  and,  plucky 
though  the  mocking-bird  is  ordinai'ily, 
he  seems  to  feel  an  instinctive  dread  of  his 
hereditary  enemy ;  he  flies  at  sight  of  him, 
so  successful  is  the  jay  in  all  his  attacks. 
*'Why,  that  bird  drives  the  mocking-bird 
away,  do  n't  you  know ! "  was  the  all-suffi- 
cient reply  of  a  small  urchin  to  the  charge 
of  cruelty,  when  he  stoned  a  jay  that 
seemed  inoffensively  resting  in  his  nest. 
Like  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  advice  concern- 
ing boys,  the  youngster  believed  the  jay 
should  be  punished  not  only  for  crimes 
committed,  but  for  those  he  intended  to 
commit. 

Our  songster  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  birds — never  lazy,  never  a 
loiterer.  Most  of  his  work  is  accom- 
plished before  sunrise,  so  that,  when 
other  birds  are  about  to  begin  their  la- 
bors for  the  day,  his  is  nearly  completed. 
He  must  needs  finish  his  work  betimes, 
in  order  tliat  he  may  have  opportunity 
to  torment  all  other  fowls  of  the  air  and 
the  barn -yard.  He  works  silently  before 
the  break  of  day.  When  the  East  grows 
radiant  with  the  approaching  splendors 
of  the  day-god,  he  begins  his  morning 
music  as  if  trying,  one  by  one,  all  the 
instruments  of  his  orchestra;  and  thus 
he  awakes  all  other  birds  by  uttering 
the  characteristic  note  of  each.  Is  the 
thrush  late  in  bed  ?  This  master  of  song 
will  cure  him  of  his  lazy  proclivities  by 
sounding  his  own  morning-call  in  his 
ears.  Does  my  lady-wren  slumber  too 
long  ?  Suddenly  she  is  stirred  by  a 
note  of  her  own  morning  invocation, 
and,  waking  from  her  dreams,  she  hast- 
ens to  her  labors.  Has  the  fiaunting  red- 
breast forgotten  to  show  his  brilliant 
shield  among  the  courtiers  of  the  sun  ? 
His  drowsy  head  is  soon  lifted  as  he 
catches  the  sound  of  his  own  matutinal 
salutation.  While  the  day  is  yet  young, 
every  laggard  is  summoned  to  his  duty. 
Even  the  sad  whippoorwill,  who  has  kept 
up  his  pitiful  lament  until  the  evening 
shades  drove  him  to  rest,  must  not  linger 
in  his  nest  after  sunrise,  or  he  will  be 
taunted  by  a  repetition  of  his  own  pathos. 
And  the  dove,  too,  must  call  her  lover 
betimes,  or  this  woodland  genius  will 
sing  her  own  love-song  and  lure  her 
wanderer  to  his  side,  to  laugh  at  his  dis- 
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appointment.  The  bob-white  is  sure  to 
be  sent  about  his  business  with  quick 
dispatch,  and  even  the  owl  hides  his  hoary- 
head  in  vain :  he  cannot  escape  the  gen- 
eral summons,  and  writhes  and  groans 
in  shadow,  as  his  solemn  notes,  sacred  to 
midnight  hours,  are  proclaimed  in  the 
garish  light  of  day.  It  is,  in  truth,  an 
**  early  bird  "  that  is  up  in  time  to  antic- 
ipate the  call  of  the  enterprising  mimic. 

While  he  is  justly  celebrated  for  his 
power  of  song,  there  iare  few  persons 
who  appreciate  his  intelligence,  or  abil- 
ity to  learn  and  improve  situations.  His 
peculiar  talent  for  strategy  is  often  dis- 
played in  his  persecutions  of  the  humble 
denizens  of  the  farm-yard.  No  veteran 
commander  is  better  versed  in  tactics. 
With  what  anxiety  and  alarm  does  he 
fill  the  hearts  of  tender  mothers !  With 
mind  intent  upon  mischief  he  imitates 
the  matronly  **  cluck-cluck-cluck,"  until 
the  tiny  chickens  run  about  in  dismay, 
and  the  bewildered  hen  strenuously  calls 
her  frightened  brood  to  her  protecting 
vnngs.  Then  the  piping  cry  of  the  young 
chicken  is  imitated  to  such  perfection 
that  the  terrified  matron  straightway 
imagines  one  of  her  darlings  to  be  the 
victim  of  that  winged  pirate,  the  hawk, 
who  so  often  ravages  her  little  brood ;  or 
fears  that  a  stray  chick  has  been  en- 
trapped by  some  wily  enemy  hiding  in 
sequestered  places.  She  flies  over  the 
yard  in  pursuit  of  the  sufferer,  ruffling 
her  feathers,  and  swelling  her  top-knot  in 
rigliteous  and  irrepressible  indignation. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  sly  mimic  sits 
quietly  perched  in  a  tree,  peeping  out 
now  and  then  from  among  the  foliage, 
to  enjoy  the  exciting  scene  of  which  he 
has  been  the  unsuspected  cause. 

Again,  he  assumes  another  rdlej  and 
flying  from  tree  to  tree,  he  renders  so 
perfectly  the  frightful  intonations  of  a 
hawk  soaring  in  the  skies  above,  that 
not  only  the  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys 
are  in  a  flutter,  flying  in  wild  terror  into 
every  possible  retreat,  but  maids  and  mis- 
tress, cook  and  coachman,  rush  upon  the 
scene,  armed  with  broomsticks  and  other 
available  weapons,  the  boy  with  a  shot- 
gun in  the  lead,  all  looking  vaguely  into 
the  firmament  for  the  bold  assailant  that 
threatens  a  fell  swoop  upon  the  fledg- 
lings who  cannot  defend  themselves.  No 
hawk  is  discovered— not  a  black  speck  in 


the  remotest  cloud.  At  last  the  indignant 
cook  returns  to  her  domain,  muttering 
imprecations  upon  ^^dat  outdashus,  roB- 
killy  markin-bird. "  But  more  than  once 
it  has  happened  that  a  farmyard  has 
been  kept  in  commotion  for  several 
hours  before  the  trickster  was  discovered. 
For  instance,  one  morning,  a  lady,  while 
qiletly  sewing,  seated  on  a  veranda 
which  overlooked  the  backyard  of  her 
premises,  observed  a  great  perturbation 
among  her  fowls;  the  whole  realm  of 
poultry  seemed  wild  with  excitement ;  an 
evil  spirit  hovered  in  the  air,  and  sent 
even  chanticleer  himself  shying  under 
the  house.  A  mocking-bird  had  safely 
ensconced  himself  behind  the  wall-like 
roots  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  from  his 
hiding-place  had  so  successfully  and  al- 
ternately imitated  the  cries  of  terrified 
hens  and  chickens  and  screams  of  rapa- 
cious birds  of  prey  as  to  fill  the  yard  with 
consternation.  When  driven  from  his 
fortification  he  perched  upon  the  highest 
twig  of  the  same  tree,  and  poured  forth 
such  a  stream  of  enchanting  melody — 
such  a  mellifluous  burst  of  song — as 
to  make  the  amende  honorable  for  his 
wicked  and  well-executed  mischief. 

A  bird  frequently  mimicked  by  him  is 
the  cuckoo.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  cuckoo  is  not  like 
the  English  bird  of  the  same  name — **  the 
wandering  voice "  that  has  so  often 
touched  the  poet's  fancy  and  delighted 
every  schoolboy  who  has  traversed  Eng- 
lish footpaths  and  fields — but  a  veritable 
anchorite,  a  recluse,  whose  voice  is  rarely 
heard  except  to  prophesy  the  weather. 
His  common  name  is  **raincrow,"  given 
because  he  seldom  issues  from  his  secluded 
home,  and  when  he  does,  like  some  wise- 
acres he  has  nothing  to  discuss  but  the 
weather.  Yet  his  peculiarities  have  a  fas- 
cination for  the  knight  of  sober  plumage, 
whose  delight  is  to  tease  him.  The  mock- 
ing-bird persecutes  him  continuously,  fol- 
lowing him  to  his  place  of  concealment; 
makes  him  **show  his  hand,"  and  by 
repeated  calls,  requires  of  him  a  song. 
When  at  last  the  rain-crow  does  sing,  but 
not  till  then,  is  the  tormentor  appeased. 

This  same  mimic  has  withal  a  genius 
for  extracting  merriment  from  most  im- 
probable sources,  and  is  altogether  re- 
gardless of  the  claim  of  dignity  or  wisdom 
when  he  can  sacrifice  them  to  his  own 
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amusement.  The  bird  of  Minerva,  with 
all  her  reputed  wisdom  and  obvious  solem- 
nity of  mien,  has  been  so  mocked  and  sat- 
irized by  this  feathered  Admirable  Crich- 
ton  that  she  has  been  known  to  abandon 
her  secluded  home  and  seek  obscurer 
haunts,  where  she  might  be  safe  from 
sneers  and  jeers.  A  residence  situated 
in  the  well-known  cane-brake  region  of 
the  South,  quite  notable  for  its  elegant 
hospitality  in  ante-bellum  days,  was,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  of  its  owners, 
deserted  after  the  war,  and  being  shut 
up,  became,  literally,  a  prey  to  the 
moles  and  bats.  The  carriage  avenue 
leading  to  the  house  was  bordered  with 
handsome  trees  and  beautiful  shrub- 
bery, which,  emancipated  from  the  gar- 
dener's restraining  hand,  grew  in  wild 
and  wide-spread  luxuriance.  Here  an 
army  of  owls  fixed  their  headquarters, 
making  night  hideous  by  their  terrifying 
sepulchral  cries.  Gathering  courage 
with  numbers,  they  even  dared  to  attacb 
any  horseman  or  pedestrian  who,  at  or 
near  nightfall,  ventured  within  range  of 
the  carriage-drive.  The  superstitious 
negroes  of  the  neighborhood  firmly  be- 
lieved and  circulated  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  tales  of  the  haunted  house : 
the  belligerent  owls  were  the  special  emis- 
saries of  the  Evil  One,  and  no  amoimt  of 
reward  could  tempt  a  colored  person  to 
approach  the  ill-fated  premises. 

But  blooming  shrubbery  and  fragrant 
roses  are  always  a  temptation  to  the  sen- 
timental mocking-bird ;  the  thraldom  of 
beauty  compels  him,  in  spite  of  danger. 
As  the  high-climbing  vines  of  yellow 
jessamine  and  cloth-of-gold  roses  opened 
their  beatif  ul  blossonis  and  scattered  their 
perfume  over  the  topmost  boughs  of  the 
tall  trees,  mocking-birds,  one  by  one  and 
Bioming  after  morning,  would  perch  up- 
on some  lofty  branch,  most  remote  from 
the  dangerous  owl,  and  pour  forth  their 
enchanting  songs.  When  the  season  ad- 
vanced, these  songs  could  sometimes  be 
heard  in  the  night.  An  old  darkey  who 
lived  as  near  the  dreaded  spot  as  he  dared, 
caught  the  sound  of  the  mocking-bird's 
note  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  his  cabin. 
**  Look  heah,  Lucindy ! "  said  he  to  his 
wife,  *'  dat  house  airit  gwine  be  hanted 
much  longer;  dem  owls  is  got  ter  go, 
niggah ;  fur  jes  ez  I  cum  long  de  paflP, 
side  de  big  road,  de  markin-bird  begun 


ter  sing.  Now,  'fo  long  he  gwine  bring 
anuder  markin-bird,  en  den  dat  un 
gwine  bring  anuder,  en  dey  bofe  gwine 
bring  summo',  en  den  dey  all  gwine 
werry  dem  owls  outen  dem  trees.  Lawd, 
Lucindy  I  dem  air  markin-birds  is  sich 
raskills — you  heah  now?^Hiey  gwine  pro- 
jick  en  projick  entwell  dey  aint  nair  owl 
in  dat  yard.  He — he — he — he — ^I  iz  sho 
glad  dem  markers  iz  dun  made  up  dez 
mines  ter  git  atter  dem  owls !  Dey  got 
ter  go  now,  sho !  " 

**  Dat  de  truf,  Sam  ?"  asked  Lucindy 
solemnly. 

**  I  dun  bin  heahin  dem  markin-birds 
singin  in  de  mawnin,  en  den  I  sed,  jes 
wait  entwell  dey  git  ter  singin  in  de  night, 
en  den  dey  gwine  hirass  de  life  outen 
dem  owls." 

The  darkey's  prediction  was  founded 
on  observation,  if  not  experience,  and 
events  proved  its  correctness.  Mocking- 
birds came  in  fiocks  to  the  trees  around 
the  old  mansion.  Morning  invocations 
and  evening  serenades  filled  the  air  with 
music.  Soon  the  comedy  and  farce  fol- 
lowed the  exquisite  solo  and  chorus.  In 
the  broad  daylight,  the  hoot  of  the  owl 
was  imitated  from  tree  to  tree.  Morning 
noon  and  night,  the  dismal  screech  was 
interspersed  between  strains  that  fasci- 
nated every  listener.  The  owls  fluttered 
in  bewildered  trepidation  at  hearing  their 
own  cries,  and  the  calls  of  their  young 
at  such  unaccustomed  hours.  Before  the 
summer  was  over,  they  sought  other 
quarters,  where  their  bewildering  imi- 
tators could  not  make  them  afraid. 

The  mocking-bird  does  not  prefer  the 
solitudes  of  the  forest;  on  the  contrary, 
domestic  scenes  are  most  attractive  to 
him ;  he  loves  well-kept  and  well-tended 
yards  and  gardens,  and  enjoys  signs  of 
civilization  and  home  comfort.  He  pre- 
fers, to  the  more  picturesque  scenes  of 
the  wildwood,  the  neatly-trimmed  hedge 
and  umbrageous  mimosa-tree,  the  bloom- 
ing and  fragrant  rose,  or  vine-covered 
trellis-work,  the  bower  under  which  the 
children  play,  or  the  grateful  shade  of 
the  grand  old  tree  that  reaches  to  the 
nursery  window  or  guards  the  well.  His 
voice  delights  man,  and,  in  return,  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice  is  a  pleasure 
to  him.  The  practice  of  solfeggios  or 
the  singing  of  a  bravura  or  ballad  will 
bring  a  score  of  these  birds  to  the  near- 
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est  shade ;  and  it  is  not  long  before  the 
singer  in  the  drawing-room  is  taught  by- 
positive  demonstration  how  far  nature 
can  outdo  art.  Indeed,  the  strains  of 
this  mimic  will  astonish  even  the  vocal- 
ist who  has  made  tone-building  and  trills 
and  roulades  a  life-long  study. 

The  gray,  neutral  tints  of  the  mock- 
ing-bird's plumage  give  him  a  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive air,  but  in  his  manners  he  is 
quite  a  dandy.  His  tail  is  long  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body,  and  he  perpetually 
sways  it  from  side  to  side,  as  if  it  were 
'  set  upon  a  pivot.  He  is  a  dainty  stepper; 
no  bird  has  a  more  elastic  tread,  and  he 
touches  the  grass  very  gingerly,  lifting 
his  wings  at  intervals  to  scare  up  the 
insects,  whose  distances  from  him  he 
calculates  with  mathematical  precision, 
enabling  him  to  catch  and  devour  his 
food  with  marvelous  rapidity.  He  looks 
not  unlike  the  modem  dude,  who, 
equipped  with  eyeglass  and  cane,  prome- 
nades a  fashionable  boulevard,  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers.  ^  Insects  furnish 
his  chief  subsistence,  and  even  when 
caged  he  prefers  this  diet  to  the  seed 
and  boiled  egg  which  are  the  aliment 
of  the  canary.  His  throat  is  enormous 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  body, 
and  its  capacious  development  is  obvi- 
ously related  to  his  immense  powers  of 
song. 

Whether  or  not  this  musical  prodigy 
has  any  hibemacle,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Winter  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  his  con- 
cert season,  yet  he  gives  many  a  charm- 
ing matinee  while  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
When  the  sun  shines  brightly  on  a  frosty 
day,  and  the  air  is  clear  and  crisp,  his 
jubilant  song  sometimes  starts  us  from 
our  beds.  Though  he  does  not  sing  every 
day  in  winter,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
he  does  not  retire  for  the  season,  nor 
withdraw  to  any  great  distance  from  his 
home.  His  true  hour  of  melody  is,  like 
that  of  Europe's  queen  of  song,  in  the 
night.  Then  all  his  music  and  poetry 
are  at  high  tide.  On  a  summer  night, 
when  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  rose 
and  Cape  jessamine,  when  the  magnolia 
leaves  and  blossoms  glisten  under  a  moon 
as  bright  as  day ;  when  the  myrtle  and 
pomegranate  flowers  shine  like  jewels, 
and  the  cloth-of-gold  looks  up  to  the 
stars  with  a  radiance  almost  like  their 
own ;  when  the  air  and  earth  are  full  of 


a  tenderness  that  marks  the  silent,  peace- 
ful hour  of  midnight,  then  this  match- 
less bird,  forgetting  his  caprices  of  the 
day,  and  full  of  love  and  sentiment, 
pours  forth  such  a  flood  of  song,  such 
a  grand  epic  of  romance  and  beauty  that 
the  very  heavens  seem  to  listen,  and 
human  hearts  are  touched  with  a  deep 
^nd  holy  calm. 

While  this  bird  is  perhaps  the  most 
continuous  singer  in  the  world,  there  is 
one  brief  term  in  the  year — two  weeks  out 
of  the  fifty-two — when  both  his  song  and 
spirits  are  out  of  tune:  This  is  his  moult- 
ing season.  Then  what  a  picture  of  de- 
spair is  he!  A  dyspeptic — a  miserable 
hypochondriac!  What  an  opportunity 
for  his  numerous  victims!  What  a 
chance  to  turn  the  tables,  if  owl  and 
cuckoo,  and  wren  and  hen  could  find 
him.  He  looks  like  Jackdaw  after  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  mighty  Cardinals.  But 
now,  as  ever,  he  is  not  wanting  in  sagac- 
ity ;  he  knows  his  weakness,  and  hunts 
deeper  solitudes  than  even  the  modest 
rain-crow  knows,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom of  birds  and  poultry  enjoy  a  blessed 
immunity  from  torment.  If  the  wretched 
bird  makes  this  a  season  of  repentance — 
a  Lenten  season  of  abstinence — it  is  not 
that  repentance  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
pented of,  for  as  soon  as  he  is  again  in 
fine  feather,  he  shows  the  depravity  of 
human,  if  not  bird  nature;  is  as  wicked 
as  ever,  and  plays  his  old  tricks  anew. 

That  he  is  susceptible  of  education  is 
well  ascertained.  A  bird  kept  in  a  sa- 
loon, and  subjected  to  careful  training 
by  the  keeper,  sar  g  **  Dixie  "  with  aston- 
ishing accuracy,  and  was  known  to  sing 
parts  of  the  famous  duet  from  **  Norma." 
These  birds  are  wonderfully  excited  by 
hearing  music  of  any  kind,  and  a  brass 
band  or  orchestra  sets  them  wild  with 
ecstasy.  Their  natural  gush  of  song, 
however,  puts  to  shame  all  efforts  at 
training;  and  such  endeavors  seem  like 
gilding  refined  gold  or  adding  perfume 
to  the  rose. 

Besides,  the  bird  is  really  as  untam- 
able as  the  eagle.  It,  also,  is  the  bird  of 
liberty ;  it  loves  liberty  as  it  loves  life. 
Freedom,  unlimited  freedom,  is  its  watch- 
word. Hence,  the  general  belief  in  re- 
gions where  it  is  found,  that  if  a  cage 
containing  its  young  is  accessible  to  the 
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mother-bird,  she  will,  under  the  pre-  pet-baggers  regarded  mocking-birds  like 
tence  of  carrying  food  to  them,  give  other  property  of  the  South,  as  legitimate 
them  poison.  Whether  this  be  true  or  prey.  Every  summer  these  migratory 
not,  caging  them  seems  almost  impracti-  officials  carried  the  singers  of  the  South- 
cable,  and  they  not  only  pine  under  the  em  woods  to  a  land  where  they  were 
confinement,  but  frequently  beat  them-  a  rarity,  until  finally  laws  were  passed 
selves  to  death  against  the  bars  of  the  forbidding  mocking-birds  to  be  taken  out 
cage.     Birds   that  have    been    hatched  of  the  State. 

under  this  confinement  have  occasionally  The  mocking-bird   is  practically  the 

become  beautiful  singers,  but  when  they  American  nightingale,  and  is  destined  in 

have  once  tasted   liberty,  they  rarely,  the  future  literature  of  the  country  to 

if  ever,  survive  imprisonment.    Various  become  as  classic  as  the  philomel  that 

experiments    of    this  kind  were  made  warbled  in  Grecian  groves,  or  the  bul-^ 

immediately  after  the  war,  when  car-  bul  of  Persian  bowers. 


THE  COMING  OF  FAME." 

Like  a  poor  wakeful  child,  who,  left  alone. 
Feels  unknown  terrors  in  the  hush  of  night 
And  lifts  his  voice,  not  once  but  many  times. 
Calling  his  mother,  begging  her  to  come, 
Craving  her  presence  in  his  loneliness, 
And  then,  ere  she  has  come  to  soothe  and  cheer. 
Falls  fast  asleep,  nor  needs  her  any  more  ; 
Nor  knows  if  late  she  answered  to  his  call, 
And  paused  with  gentle  step  beside  his  bed, — 
And  sighed  a  little  even  as  she  smiled 
And  kissed  him,  softly  leaving  him  again  ; 
So  did  I  call  you.  Fame.     So  all  my  heart 
Cried  for  your  coming.     Through  the  deepening  gloom 
I  strained  my  eyes,  I  listened  if  perchance 
Only  your  far-off  footstep  I  might  hear. 
But  you  were  deaf  to  my  beseeching  cry. 
No  pleading  voice  could  draw  you  to  my  side. 
And  then, — I  fell  asleep.     Now  you  are  here!  .  .  . 
And  have  you  come  to  smile  upon  me  once, 
And  kiss  my  lips  and  hold  my  hand  in  yours  ? 
Nay,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  I  am  glad! 
Nor  would  I  waken,  though  it  were  to  see 
Your  face,  dear  Fame — for  you  have  come  too  late! 

— Bessie  Chandler, 
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In  Christmas  time  we  must  do  as  the 
Christians  do,  and  be  charitable.  There  is 
something  pensive,  if  not  melancholy,  about 
the  practice  of  charity,  because  it  presup- 
poses shortcoming  and  error.  And  when  a 
book  or  a  man  or  woman  is  bad,  it  is  so  easy 
to  see  it,  and  so  easy  and  tempting  to  say  it  1 
And  the  saying  it  can  so  easily  be  defended 
on  the  **I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind" 
J)asis.  But,  after  all,  blame  lends  itself  to 
wit  so  much  more  readily  than  praise  does, 
and  to  praise  with  self-respect  and  without 
gush,  and  with  a  certainty  that  the  praise  is 
not  all  a  mistake,  is  so  difficult,  that  the  critic 
suspends  his  pen  on  its  way  from  the  ink- 
stand to  the  paper,  and  hesitates.  Blame  is 
always  safe,  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  human 
thought  or  conception  ever^was  or  ever  can 
be  perfect.  And  the  more  nearly  good  in 
itself  is  the  thing  that  the  critic  blames,  why, 
of  course,  so  much  the  loftier  must  be  the 
critical  standard. 

Neverthless,  indiscriminate  eulogy  is  vap- 
id and  valueless.  Even  the  person  eulo- 
gized does  not,  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
believe  in  what  is  said  of  him.  At  the  best 
(if  there  be  any  true  stuff  in  him)  he  will  feel 
that  you  have  divined  his  intention,  and  have 
praised,  not  his  achievement,  but  that.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  have  no  true  stuff  in 
him,  he  is  led  to  fancy  that  his  bad  work  is 
good  enough,  and  does  not  try  to  make  it 
better.  Between  indiscriminate  eulogy  and 
sweeping  condemnation  there  is  a  golden 
mean,  but  how  hard  it  is  to  hit  it  I 

The  holiday  books,  with  their  brilliant 
bindings  and  copious  illustrations,  arrive  in 
battalions,  and  one  is  sensible  of  an  involun- 
tary kindness  for  them,  and  hesitates  to  run 
the  risk  of  vitiating  that  sentiment  by  read- 
ing them.  And  yet  some  of  them,  such  as  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle's  *'  Wonder  Clock"  (Harpers), 
are  excellent  and  permanent  additions  to  a 
library.  Mr.  Pyle's  writing  is  not  inferior 
to  his  drawing,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  Nearly  all  the  attempts  to  tell  over  again 
the  old  famous  fairy-tales  have  been  lament- 
able failures,  because  the  writers  have  adopt- 
ed a  namby-pamby,  goody-goody,  moralistic 
turn  of  phj-ase,  abhorrent  to  all  human  sym- 
pathy and  sense  of  fitness.  But  Mr.  Pyle  has 
caught,  with  surprising  success,  the  delight- 
ful nomeliness  and  (firectness  of  the  old- 
wives'  speech:  all  the  quaiutness,  humor  and 
color  of  the  original  are  brought  out :  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  stories  can  be  im- 
proved upon  after  this.  The  illustrations  are 
genuine  embellishments :  they  are  artistic  in 


conception;  they  are  beautiful,  and  they  have 
just  enough  of  the  fantastic  element  to  Hin- 
der them  harmonious  with  the  spirit  of  the 
text.  Another  worker  in  the  same  field  is  Mr. 
Horace  Scudder,  who,  in  his  little  volimie  of 
Folk-Lore  tales,  has  reproduced  a  few  time- 
honored  nursery  favorites,  such  as  the  * '  Three 
Bears"  and  **Henny-Penny,"  in  what  he 
designs  to  be  classic  form.  But  he  seems  to 
have  thought  of  making  a  kind  of  text-book, 
which  is  like  putting  spectacles  on  Puck's 
nose  and  a  ferule  in  his  hand.  There  is  a 
dryness  and  coldness  in  his  touch  that  ren- 
ders his  work  discordant  with  the  imaginative 
warmth  of  childhood. 

Mr.  Howard  Pyle  has  also  written  a  story 
of  adventure,  in  which  the  interest  centres 
on  an  enormous  ruby — **The  Rose  of  Para- 
dise." Here  the  simple  and  artless  style  of 
an  English  sea-captain,  working  up  his  tale 
from  ms  log-book,  is  imitated  with  consum- 
mate art :  it  is  realism  resolutely  applied  to 
romance.  The  date  is  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century — ^the  period  of  Captain  Ed- 
ward England,  a  pirate  of  renown.  In  one 
or  two  places,  the  motives  of  action  of  the 
chief  character  are  a  little  obscure,  as  when 
he  visits  Ned  England  during  the  latter's 
sickness.  Why  dia  he  not  get  me  ruby  away 
from  him  ?  And  why  did  he  not  remove  the 
dangerous  captain's  pistol  ?  However,  the 
plot  of  the  story  had  got  into  a  rather  awk- 
ward pass  just  here,  and  extreme  measures 
were  necessary  to  reach  a  dramatic  issue. 
The  great  ruby  appears  again  in  a  very  bloody 
tale  called  "Dead  Man's  Rock,"  a  story  of 
the  Rider  Haggard  type,  with  Rider  Haggard 
left  out.  The  first  part  is  well  written  and 
arouses  interest :  but  in  the  latter  part  the 
plot  proves  too  much  for  its  author,  and 
cannot  be  seriously  considered.  Still  another 
narrative  of  treasure-finding  is  Mr.  Clarke 
Russell's  ** Frozen  Pirate,"  in  which  that 
often  admirable  writer  is  seen  at  his  worst. 
No  man  who  cares  a  snap  for  his  literary 
reputation  should  allow  such  monstrous  bal- 
derdash in  the  way  of  description  and  word- 
painting  to  proceed  from  his  pen.  What  are 
*  *  blobs  of  faintness  "  ?  At  least  three-fourtfaa 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  these  hysterical 
and  futile  attempts  to  be  graphic ;  and  when 
at  last  he  comes  face  to  face  with  his  frozen 
pirate,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  him,  and  in  the  end  makes  him  an  in- 
cidental and  unmeaning  episode  of  the  story, 
instead  of  its  backbone  and  culmination. 
Nor  is  the  idea  of  the  frozen  man  who  is 
thawed  into  life  after  years  of  apparent  death. 
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and  who  thereupon  grows  old  and  dwindles 
into  nothingness  in  a  few  hours — this  idea,  I 
say»  is  not  original  with  Mr.  Russell.  There 
was  a  story  in  Putnam^ s  Magazine,  in  1869, 
which  told  how  the  figure  of  a  gigantic 
antediluvian  man  was  found  imprisoned  in 
an  iceberg,  and  on  being  thawed  out,  set  to 
work  to  write  his  story.  Old  age— of  course 
he  was  immeasurably  older  even  than  Mr. 
Haggard's  *'She" — came  down  upon  him 
with  aw;ful  strides,  at  the  rate  of  several 
centuries  a  minute ;  but  he  completed  several 
sheets  of  manuscript  before  crumbling  into 
dust,  and  the  philologists  are  still  trying  to 
decipher  them.  Probably  Mr.  Russell  never 
saw  this  story,  but  whether  he  did  or  not 
would  be  of  no  consequence,  had  he  made  a 
better  use  of  his  theme  than  the  other  writer 
did.  But  he  has  not.  While  I  am  speaking 
of  treasure-finding,  I  may  as  well  mention 
a  new  edition  of  a  story  that  has  already 
been  well  received — ** Perseverance  Island," 
a  Robinson  Crusoe  armed  with  modern  scien- 
tific knowledge.  The  opening  chapters  are 
plausible,  but  slightly  tedious :  the  later  ones 
are  much  more  exciting,  but  not  so  plausible : 
and  the  author  makes  the  mistake  of  never 
letting  his  hero  make  one.  The  story  of  ad- 
venture, and  especially  of  adventure  in  search 
of  treasure,  is  evidently  in  need  of  a  new 
plot.  The  treasure  is  valued  at  all  sums, 
from  a  million  upwards:  it  is  found  in  all 
manner  of  places,  from  one's  qwn  cellar  to 
the  South  Pole :  its  whereabouts  are  indicated 
by  all  sorts  of  devices,  from  cabalistic  in- 
scriptions to  inspired  dreams.  Four  stories 
are  extant  which  represent  the  high-water 
mark  of  excellence  tnus  far  attainea — ^Poe's 
**Gold  Bug,"  Wilkie  Collins's  '* Moonstone," 
Stevenson's  **  Treasure  Island,"  and  Rider 
Haggard's  **King  Solomon's  Mines."  Every- 
thing else  that  has  been  done  in  that  line  is 
substantially  an  echo  of  one  or  other  of  this 
quartette.  Now  we  want  something  just 
as  interesting,  but  tessentially  original  and 
new. 

Among  new  editions  are  Andersen's  com- 
plete Fairy  Tales,  illustrated  (not  very  ably) 
by  **  Scandinavian  artists,"  and  Hawthorne's 
**Tanglewood  Tales,"  with  admirable  illus- 
trations by  George  Wharton  Edwards — the 
first  of  the  Hawthorne  illustrators  to  catch 
the  inspiration  of  his  author.  There  is  an 
adaptation,  very  well  done,  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church,  of  Firdausi's  Persian  epic  of  Rus- 
tem  and  Sohrab:  and  a  newly-illustrated 
edition  of  **Kaloolah,"  by  W.  S.  Mayo, 
which  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  and  now  reflects  additional  credit  upon 
the  publishers.     Mr.  Perelaer's  book  of  ad- 


ventures in  Borneo,  has  been  translated  and 
published,  with  many  illustrations,  under 
the  title  of  **  Ran  Away  from  the  Dutch"; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  entertainingly -written 
new  books  of  the  season :  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox 
has  written  an  account  of  his  residenc  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  or  '*  Isles  of  the 
Princes, "  and  made  it  very  pleasant  reading. 

Of  novels,  the  first  in  merit,  though  wide 
asunder  as  the  polees  in  treatment,  are  E.  P. 
Roe's  *'The  Earth  Trembled,"  and  Frank 
Stockton's  *^The  Hundredth  Man."  I  find 
the  former  the  more  hearty  and  interesting 
of  the  two;  and  it  is  an  advance  on  the 
author's  previous  work,  from  both  a  literary 
and  an  artistic  fK)int  of  view.  As  regards  * 
honest  Christian  sentiment  and  purpose, 
there  was  not  much  room  for  improvement. 
Mr.  Stockton  is  finished  and  compact,  but 
the  sunshine  of  his  genius  is  scarcely  broad 
enough  to  illuminate  so  large  a  field.  It 
sparkles  best  in  little  gems  like  "Negative 
Gravity."  As  for  *  *  Bledisloe  "  and  "Zorah," 
they  are  rather  thin :  and  Louise  von  Fran- 
cois's .novel,  '*The  Last  von  Reckenberg," 
is  rather  too  thick  for  the  average  American 
mind.* 

Joaquin  Miller  and  R.  W.  Gilder  take  the 
lead  in  poetry  this  winter.  The  '•  Songs  of 
Mexican  Seas  "  are  in  Mr.  Miller's  best  vein, 
and  when  he  is  at  his  best,  no  American 
contemporary  poet  is  better.  Mr.  Gilder 
lives  in  a  world  of  spiritual  beauty,  sentiment 
and  passion,  and  his  utterances  are  exquisite 
in  their  delicacy  and  refinement ;  and  a  cer- 
tain force  and  distinction  are  also  felt  by  the 
devout  reader.  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas's 
** Lyrics  and  Sonnets"  contain  many  Em- 
ersonian and  a  few  Shakesperean  echoes; 
but  they  lack  motive,  and  are  therefore  dis- 
appointing. Some  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Preston's 
**  Colonial  Ballads  and  Other  Verse "  are 
well  and  tastefully  done:  but  who  writes 
really  great  poetry  nowadays  ? 

Th^  Art  Review  (triple  number)  is  worth 
mentioning  as  by  far  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican art  periodicals  ;  this  number,  be- 
sides reading  matter,  contains  sixteen  full- 
page  pictures,  exquisitely  reproduced  from 
the  originals,  and  every  one  of  them  worth 
framing.  The  '* Art  Notes"  at  the  end  are 
full,  timely,  instructive  and  sensible.  The 
paper  and  printing  are  all  that  can  be  wished ; 
and  if  a  permanent  corps  of  writers  of  the 
best  class  contribute  to  this  magazine,  it  may 
ultimately  take  its  place  beside  the  ' '  Cent- 
ury Guild  Hobby-Horse "  of  London.  Even 
that  famous  quarterly  has  nothing  approach- 
ing the  wealth  of  illustrations  that  decorates 
this  number  of  the  Review, 
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The  Renovation  at  Quality   Corners. 

BY   MARY   E.    BRUSH. 

More  than  two  score  of  '*  summers  of 
sun  and  winters  of  snow  "  had  passed  over 
its  roof.  White  cottages  and  farmhouses 
and  red  and  yellow  barns  had  sprung  up 
along  the  winding  turnpike  road  or  nestlea 
in  the  green  hollows  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  pertness  of 
fresh  paint  and  modern  style  of  building  the 
•  old  church,  with  its  quaint  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, looked  like  some  stray,  melancholy 
ancient,  clad  in  time-stained  toga.  Scorch- 
ing sun  and  driving  rain  had  changed  its 
white  walls  to  mottled  gray,  and  its  Corin- 
thian columns  were  dingy  and  crumbling. 
The  rotting  planks  of  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  portico  were  nearly  covered  with  for- 
ward burdocks  and  coarse  plantains ;  as  for 
briars  and  brambles,  they  grew  everywhere, 
even  forcing  their  way  up  between  the 
broken  slats  of  the  faded  green  blinds  'shad- 
ing the  narrow  windows.  Religious  interest 
was  at  low  ebb  in  Quality  Corners,  judging 
from  the  dilapidation  of  everything,  but  it 
was  not  until  one  rainy  June  Sunday,  when 
his  wife's  new  bonnet  was  spoiled  by  the 
roof  leaking  on  it,  that  Squire  Bray  was 
roused  to  a  consciousness  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  right  speedily. 

The  same  stream  of  water  which  trickled 
down  on  the  pale  pink  buds  and  shining 
satin  ribbon,  and  occasionally  spattered  his 
own  broad  shoulders,  causing  certain  omin- 
ous rheumatic  twinges,  was  what  first  at- 
tracted the  Squire's  attention.  He  and  his 
worried  spouse  moved  to  the  other  end  of 
the  pew,  but  even  then  he  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  from  wandering  to  the  discolored 
ceiling,  which  was  not  only  unsightly,  but 
also  suggestive  of  probable  falls  of  plaster 
which  the  dampness  had  loosened.  Perhaps 
never  until  then,  had  the  interior  of  the 
church  seemed  so  uninviting.  The  paper  on 
the  walls  was  torn  and  faded,  the  carpet 
dingy  and  almost  in  shreds,  the  pews  marred 
and  dusty ;  the  cushion  on  which  the  Bible 
lay  was  moth-eaten  and  discolored;  and 
even  the  bell  up  in  the  rickety  tower,  as  it 
rang  out  the  twelve  strokes  of  noon,  had  a 
halting,  asthmatic  tone,  as  if  it  too  partook 
of  the  general  dilapidation. 

Squire  Bray's  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
the  time  when  his  greatgrandfather,  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers,  had  given  the  land  on 
which  the  church  now  stood ;  his  own  father 
had  been  instrumental  in  building  it,  con- 
tributing both  labor  and  money.  It  was 
something  to  be  remembered  with  satisfac- 
tion in  the  Bray  family,   and  the  present 


Squire  began  to  feel  a  qualm  of  something 
like  shame  that  he,  a  descendant  of  this  God- 
fearing race,  had  done  so  little  for  this  rustic 
Zion.  This  feeling  terminated  in  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  future,  and  by  the  time  the 
organ — which  wheezed  and  rattled,  like 
everything  else  about  the  church — was  la- 
boring to  give  vent  to  *'  Old  Hundred  "  as  a 
closing  doxology.  Squire  Bray  straightened 
up  his  damp  shoulders  against  the  stiff- 
backed  pew,  firmly  determined  that  not  a 
week  should  elapse  before  something  should 
be  done  toward  improving  the  church  of  his 
fathers. 

Monday  washings  in  Quality  Comers  were 
hardly  swinging  on  the  line,  before  Mrs. 
Sally  Langstreet,  who  took  the  place  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  this  rural  district,  ran 
across  the  road  to  her  nearest  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Perkins,  ostensibly  to  borrow  a  cup  of 
**emptin'8,"  but  in  reality  to  relieve  her 
mind  of  a  bit  of  news. 

"My  land !  Sister  Perkins !  Qot  your  tubs 
put  away  an'  moppin'  your  floor !  How  smart 
you  be!  But  then,  hevin'  a  wringer  does 
help,  I  s'pose.  I  Ve  ben  tempted  to  git  one 
time  'n'  'gin,  but  there 's  no  trustin'  these 
agents.  One  come  along  last  week,  sellin' 
the  Boss  Wriyger.  Turned  both  ways.  'Most 
made  up  my  mind  to  git  it,  but  sakes 
alive  I  my  washin's  so  small  that  I  really 
don't  need  it.  I  'most  generally  hev  my 
wash  out  on  the  line  by  this  time,  but  this 
momin'  I  got  a  little  behind-hand.  I  seen 
Lodemy  Jenkins  cuttin'  lettuce  in  her  gar- 
den, an'  she  called  me  over  to  tell  me  the 
news.  You  've  heard  it,  I  s'pose  ?  Ha'n't  ? 
An'  Mr.  Perkins  a  deacon,  too  I  But  then  he 
was  away  from  home  yesterday,  so  's  no 
wonder.  Wal,  folks  says  the  church  's  goin' 
to  be  repaired !" 

*'  Repaired !  humph !  they  '11  never  do  it." 
Mrs.  Perkins  exclaimed  with  a  sniff  of  dis- 
dain at  this  would-be  startling  information. 
**  Why,  it 's  ben  talked  about  fur  the  past 
five  years,  an'  talkin'  about  is  as  fur  as  it  '11 
go.  Why  year  before  last  Mr.  Meakham  went 
around  with  a  subscription  paper.  Mr.  Per- 
kins went  along,  too ;  but,  my  land !  it  did  nt 
do  a  speck  of  good.  Folks  would  n't  put 
down  nothin'  at  all !  'Lijah  says  it  did  beat 
all  to  see  how  handy  folks  was  with  excuses! 
Bad  crops,  doctor's  bills,  an'  what  not !  Mr. 
Meakham  was  nigh  about  discouraged,  an' 
as  fur  'Lijah,  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  *  Sam- 
anthy,  you  '11  never  git  w€  to  go  around  with 
another  beggin'  paper.  I  'd  rather  build  a 
stone  wall  under  a  brilin'  hot  sun !  It  ha  'n*l 
half  so  hard  as  to  set  an'  argue  with  folks 
about  doin'  their  duty.'  No,  Sally  Lang- 
street,  that  'ere  meetin'-house  '11  hev  to  stand 
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as  it  is,  an^  jest  as  it  is,  till  time  crumbles  its 
walls  an'  eternity  is  no  more  " — with  which 
solemn  ending  good  Mrs.  Perkins  placed  the 
cover  on  her  copper  wash-boiler  and  deposited 
the  same  in  the  cellar-way  with  an  energetic 
bang. 

Widow  Langstreet  gave  a  little  giggle  of 
enjoyment  at  being  able  to  contradict  this 
sweeping  statement. 

**  You  're  wrong  there,  Samanthy  Perkins  I 
That  church  is  gom'  to  be  fixed  up !  " 

"Then  the  Angel  Gabriel's  got-  to  do  it 
himself  ! " 

The  widow  gave  another  giggle.  **  Tain  't 
the  Angel  Gabriel — it 's  Squu-e  Bray  1 " 

Over  the  plump  face  of  Mrs.  Perkins  flitted 
sundry  expressions  of  siuprise  and  pleasure. 
** Squire  Bray?  Well!  well!  The  Lord  has 
opened  his  heart  at  last.  Many's  a  time  'Lijah 
has  said  to  me,  says  he  *  Samanthy,  that  'ere 
church  '11  never  git  fixed  unless  Squire  Bray 
'11  lend  a  hand.  But,  deary  me !  Neither  on 
us  ever  expected  he  'd  do  it !  Wonder  what 
started  him." 

**  Wal,"  and  Widow  Langstreet  rocked  her 
spare  form  to  and  fro,  **  wal,  I  guess  yister- 
day's  rain  kinder  set  him  a-thinkin'.  That 
roof  did  leak  fearfully,  an'  I  noticed  that  his 
wife's  bimnit  strings  was  considerably  spat- 
tered— it 's  the  one  she  got  to  the  city,  too  I 
I  only  wish  she  an'  the  Squire  had  had  to  set 
up  in  the  gallery  where  the  choir  does.  I 
guess  they  'd  seen  the  need  o'  fixin'  things 
'fore  now.  But  better  late  'n  never,  say  I. 
So  the  Squire  is  goin'  to  have  the  roof  shingled, 
the  church  painted  inside  an'  out,  an'  new 
plasterin'  put  on.  I  never  did  like  them  little 
cherubs  up  in  the  ceilin';  did  you?  They 
looked  like  Catholic  images,  an'  then  they  was 
so  yaller  an'  dirty.  Wd,  the  walls  is  to  be 
papered,  the  pews  an'  pulpit  fixed,  an' — an', 
wal,  mabbe  the  Squire  may  git  a  new  carpet, 
though  Lodemy  didn't  say  nothin'  about 
that." 

**  Deary  me!  Won't  it  be  nice!  I  'spect 
'Lijah  '11  nearly  go  off  the  handle  when  he 
hears  it !  But,  say,  Mis'  Langstreet,  is  Squire 
Bray  goin'  to  do  all  the  fixin'  at  his  own  ex- 
pense? " 

*  *  So  Lodemy  said  she  heard. " 

**Wal,  it'll  be  done  good,  fur  with  all 
his  faults  the  Squire  ha'  n't  the  man  to  do 
things  by  halves.  Then  Quality  Comers' 
Church  kinder  belongs  to  his  family,  as  one 
may  say — land  given  by  his  grandfather,  the 
buildm'  put  up  by  his  father,  an'  so,  I  s'pose 
that  it 's  natural  that  he 's  come  to  see  that 
it 's  his  duty  to  keep  it  from  goin'  into  ruin. 
I  only  wish  that  the  scales  had  dropped  from 
his  eyes  before !  " 

**Wal,"  said  the  widow  immediately, 
**  mebbe  he  would  have  done  it  before  if  it 
had  n't  been  for  that  fuss  between  him  an' 
the  minister. " 


"Fuss?"  remarked  Mrs.  Perkins,  as  she 
restored  the  cork  to  the  bluing  bottle  and 
tied  up  the  starch-paper.  "Fuss?  Wal,  I 
did  hear  suthin'  about  their  hevin'  one  last 
spring,  but  I  never  heard  jest  the  particulars. 
'Lijah  an'  I  was  away  visitin'  when  it  hap- 
pened. When  we  come  home,  folks  did  n't 
se^  to  know  much  about  it,  only  that  there 
had  been  a  sort  o*  rumpus." 

"  It  was  kinder  hushed  up,"  explained  the 
widow.  "The  church  oflacers  thought  it 
would  n't  do  no  good  to  blow  the  matter  into 
flame ;  but  now  that  it 's  all  past  an'  gone 
'twon  't  do  no  harm  to  talk  it  over  between 
ourselves.  You  know  Mr.  Meakham  is  a 
strong  temperance  man .  He 's  quiet  enough  in 
the  pulpit  generally,  but  you  start  him  goin' 
on  the  liquor  question,  an'  he 's  as  excitable 
as  a  hornet.  Do  n't  stop  at  rum,  gin  an' them 
things,  but  condemns  'em  all — even  cider. 

"  Now  Squire  Bray  ha'  n't  no  drinkin'  man, 
as  we  all  know,  but  he  does  own  a  cider  an' 
vinegar  factory  up  to  Eatonsburgh.  When 
they  was  runnin'  fur  President  last  time, 
Mr.  Meakham  was  out  on  'em  both — both 
candidates.  He  pitched  in,  tooth  an'  nail,  fur 
Prohibition.  Such  sermons  as  he  preached 
then !  Seemed  to  forgit  all  about  Moses  an' 
Abraham  an'  all  the  patriarchs  an'  'postles ; 
come  right  down  to  nineteenth  century  times. 
Said  the  American  nation  was  enslaved  far 
worse  than  the  Israelites  were  by  the  'Gyp- 
tians,  and  that  intemperance  was  the  curse  of 
this  country.  Wal,  I  fur  one,  made  no  doubt 
that  what  he  said  was  all  true,  but  Squire 
Bray,  he  took  exception  to  it,  an'  once,  after 
a  perticular  hard  sermon,  he  talked  to  Mr. 
Meakham,  an'  said  as  how  he  felt  himself 
insulted — that  he,  Mr.  Meakham,  had  aimed 
directly  at  his  cider  factory  I  An'  Mr.  Meak- 
ham, who,  you  know,  is  always  sech  a  mild- 
spoken  man,  instead  of  'pologizing,  as  most 
folks  expected  he  woula,  braced  right  up 
an'  said  that  he  aimed  at  every  cider  factory 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ! 
Makin'  vinegar  was  decent  enough  business, 
but  cider  was  one  of  the  devil's  own  bever- 
ages, an'  that  no  righteous  man  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  So  they  Tiad  it,  hot 
an'  heavy,  but  Mr.  Meakham  would  n't  budge 
any  more  'n  the  Squire,  an'  the  upshot  of  it 
was  that  they  ha' n't  ben  friendly  since. 
'Tain 't  "Mr.  Meakham's  fault,  fur  after  hevin' 
spoke  out,  as  I  've  no  doubt  he  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  do,  he  don't  appear  to  hold 
no  grudge.  It 's  the  Squire  that 's  as  stiff  as 
a  poker.  He  speaks  to  the  minister,  of 
course,  when  he  nas  to,  but  it 's  in  a  sort  of 
a  chopped-off  way,  as  anybody  can  plainly 
see." 

"  Wonder  how  they  '11  fix  it  about  repairin' 
the  church?" 

"Oh,  the  Squire  won  't  consult  anybody's 
tastes  or  wishes  but  his  own — 'taint  his  way. 
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you  know !  But  land  I  if  he  pays  for  it  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  do  n^t  know  as  we  ought  to 
grumble." 

"That»sso.  I'msurelshantI  I»mglad 
enough  to  have  it  fixed,  for  I  think  I  got  my 
neurSgy  by  settin'  by  that  broken  winder- 
pane  last  winter." 

**  I  would  n't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  you  did. 
Taint  the  only  case,  nuther !  But  gracious 
me  I  I  must  n't  set  here  a  minute  longer  I 
I  Ve  got  button-holes  to  make  in  Mr.  Jenks' 
vest.  Now  do  n't  say  a  word  to  a  livin'  soul, 
Mis'  Perkins,  but  it 's  his  weddin^  suit  that  I  'm 
makin' !  He  told  me  so  himself,  an'  he  made 
me  promise  not  to  tell.  He 's  goin'  to  marry 
that  Beebe  girl  that  he 's  ben  payin'  'tention 
to.  I  do  n't  see  what  she 's  thinkin'  of — he 
a  widower  with  three  children.  Wal,  good- 
momin'.  I  '11  drop  in  now  and  then  to  let 
you  know  if  anything  's  goin'  on  at  the 
church — my  sewin'-machine  sets  right  by  the 
winder  lookin'  that  way." 

The  Reverend  John  Meakham  lived  oppo- 
site the  church  in  a  small  house  that  boasted 
of  no  Grecian  architectvu^  though,  to  be  sure, 
it  wore  the  same  time-stained  complexion  as 
the  religious  edifice.  Its  roof,  also,  had  the 
same  tearful  characteristics,  and  there  was  a 
look  of  mutual  dilapidation. 

In  siunmer  the  general  unsightliness  was 
concealed  by  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  vines. 
Most  of  these  were  of  old-fashioned  kinds — 
creamy  syringas,  climbing  blush-roses,  masses 
of  white,  pink  and  deep  red  peonies,  fra- 
grant honeysuckles — all  growing  m  wild  luxu- 
riance. Years  before,  the  minister's  young 
wife,  with  her  heart  full  of  love  and  longing 
for  beauty,  had  planted  them  there.  Taeii 
life  had  been  many  years  longer,  though  never 
more  sweet  than  hers.  It  was  in  tender  re- 
membrance of  her  that  the  minister  cut  away 
weeds  and  brambles,  and  did  his  best,  though 
after  a  clumsy  fashion,  to  train  the  vines  as 
she  would  have  done. 

It  was  owing  to  his  tender  remembrance 
of  her,  too,  that  he  escaped  being  drawn  into 
any  matrimonial  traps  set  by  scheming  wid- 
ows and  spinsters.  Perhaps  his  ministerial 
usefulness  might  have  been  increased  by  tak- 
ing unto  himself  an  energetic  spouse.  Per- 
haps, too,  his  lack  of  gallantry  toward  the 
female  sex  made  him  enemies. 

But  quite  unconscious  of  this,  good  Mr. 
Meakham  had  lived  alone  all  the  long,  dreary 
years  following  his  wife's  death,  writing  his 
sermons,  studying  his  books,  marrying,  bap- 
tizing and  burying  those  of  his  congregation 
who  needed  such  attentions,  and  all  the  while 
holding  in  his  heart  but  one  woman's  image, 
pure,  sweet  and  etemallv  young.  A  gaunt, 
acrid  specimen  of  f eminmity  kept  house  for 
him — Miss  Abigail  Hunt — ^who  aid  her  duty 
as  faithfully  as  she  knew  how,  cooking  his 


meals,  mending  his  linen,  and  keeping  his 
house  as  tidy  as  its  general  debility  would 
permit.  But  Miss  Abigail  was  too  tart  of 
disposition,  too  homely  of  exterior  to  be  dan- 
gerous, and  also,  too  hard  of  hearing  to  be 
companionable,  so  that  Mr.  Meakham  was 
left  alone  to  his  studies  and  his  memories. 

Wednesday  morning,  after  the  Sunday  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man sat  in  his  din^  little  study,  brightened 
only  by  the  coral-tipped  honeysuckle  wreath- 
ing the  window  and  sending  in  its  stray  ten- 
drils. Turning  page  after  page  of  the  dry 
old  Commentary,  he  studied  on.  Everything 
was  silent  except  the  occasional  thud  of 
Miss  Abigail's  "'flat"  as  she  ironed  clerical 
bosoms  out  in  the  kitchen ;  or,  away  in  the 
distant  meadows  was  heard  the  drowsy  clat- 
ter of  a  mowing-machine.  But  suddenly 
from  across  the  road  and  on  the  green  in 
front  of  the  church,  came  unusual  sounds. 
Wagons,  heavily  laden,  drove  up  and 
stopped;  mingled  voices  rang  out  on  the 
clear  air ;  doors  were  opened  and  shut ;  some 
careless  hand  accidentally  touched  the  bell 
and  it  clanged  discordantly.  Attracted  by  the 
noise,  Mr.  Meakham  laid  down  the  ponder- 
ous Commentary  and  stepped  to  the  window. 
Peering  out  from  between  the  honeysuckle 
festoons,  he  beheld  a  small  group  of  men 
gathered  on  the  church  steps.  Most  of 
mem  appeared  to  be  workmen — carpenters, 
with  saws  and  hammers,  and  masons  with 
their  trowels.  Conspicuous  among  them  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  SSquire  Bray,  pomj>- 
ously  pointing  and  gesticulating,  and  appar- 
ently giving  orders  right  and  left.  At  this 
moment,  a  cart  came  up  and  dumped  a  load 
of  sand  on  the  grass,  beside  the  steps ;  a  bar- 
rel of  lime  followed  it,  while  down  the  road, 
slowly  approaching,  was  a  load  of  timber, 
surmounted  by  bundles  of  shingles. 

Mr.  Meakham's  heart  thrilled  with  sudden 
joy.  Were  his  prayers  indeed  to  be  an- 
swered ?  Was  this  temple  of  the  Lord,  over 
which  his  soul  had  so  yearned,  to  be  put  in 
fitting  order  ?  Had  his  people  at  last  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  ? 
Unmindful  that  he  had  not  been  consulted 
in  this  undertaking  in  which  his  enemy, 
Squire  Bray,  seemed  prime  mover,  he  grasped 
his  hat  with  nervous,  trembling  fingers,  and 
hastened  across  the  road,  his  heart  full  of 
praise  and  gratitude. 

His  approach  occasioned  a  little  ripple  of 
excitement.  The  carpenters  nodded  pleas- 
antly ;  the  masons  doffed  their  lime-spattered 
hats  respectfully;  one  or  two  gentlemen  of 
leisure,  commonly  known  as  loafei-s,  leaned 
on  the  fence  and  grinned,  expectant  of  a 
possible  encounter  between  the  new-comei 
and  the  Squire. 

As  for  the  last-mentioned  gentleman,  he 
was  as  stiff  and  dignified   as   one   of  the 
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tall  poplars,  standing  like  ancient  sentinels 
in  front  of  the  green.  He  saw  Mr.  Meak- 
ham,  of  course — ^there  was  little  that  his 
small,  keen  eyes  didn't  see — but  it  didn't 
suit  him  to  bestow  any  particular  attention 
or  manifestation  of  respect  to  the  reverend 
gentleman.  Besides,  in  his  cold  way,  he 
was  enjoying  the  somewhat  dramatic  situa- 
tion. It  was  he,  Ebenezer  Bray,  who  was 
the  author  of  this  exhilarating  bustle.  It 
was  he  who  had  ordered  the  workmen  to 
gather  here.  It  was  from  his  munificent 
hand  that  they  expected  their  pay.  It  was 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  and  pocket 
that  the  temple  of  the  living  God  was  to  be 
beautified.  As  for  that  insignificant  person- 
age who  weekly  (and  weakly^  too.  Squire 
Bray  grimly  thought)  occupied  the  pulpit, 
certainly  no  credit  was  due  Mm.  No  words 
of  his  had  ever  had  fire  enough  in  them  to 
kindle  the  zeal  of  his  people  1 

Unconscious  of  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Squire  regarded  him,  ana  forgetful  of 
their  previous  altercation,  the  minister  came 
toward  him,  saying,  with  cheerful  anima- 
tion: 

'*Good  morning,  good  morning.  Squire 
Bray.  Pray,  and  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  or  is  it  true  that 
good  portends  to  this  beloved  and  venerable 
church?" 

The  Squire  drew  up  his  portly  fi^re,  dis- 
playing his  capacious  waistcoat  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  said,  gruffly:  **It  means,  sir, 
that  the  church  will  be  tumbling  down 
about  our  ears  if  something  is  n't  done,  and 
that  right  speedily.  People  have  become 
sadly  neglectful  of  their  duty.  It's  been 
going  on  from  bad  to  worse !  Lack  of  in- 
terest in  religious  matters!  Attendance  at 
church  steadily  dwindling  down !  There 's 
a  screw  loose  somewhere ! " — with  a  signifi- 
cant shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders  and  a 
significant  scowl  from  beneath  his  shaggy 
brows — **  a  screw  loose  somewhere  I  If  folks 
would  only  attend  to  their  own  calling  and 
let  other  folks's  business  alone  "  (the  Squire 
was  thinking  of  his  cider-mill  just  then), 
**why,  sir,  things  would  be  better  all 
around.  I  've  always  tried  to  do  my  duty. 
I've  paid  higher  pew-rent  than  any  other 
church  member,  ana  I  hain  't  been  behind  on 
collections  and  such  things,  and  my  wife 
and  girls  have  been  first  at  all  fairs  and  fes- 
tivals. But,  I'm  willing  to  do  more  than 
my  part.  If  the  church  goes  down  it  shan  't 
be  my  fault.  I  mean  to  do  as  my  fathers 
did  before  me,  and  to  *  build  up  the  walls  of 
Zion  and  make  strong  her  bulwarks  '.  .  .  Mr. 
Sawyer,  take  down  them  shutters ;  the  slats 
have  got  to  be  fixed  " — and,  having  said  his 
say,  Squire  Bray  turned  away  from  the  min- 
ister, and  began  superintending  the  work- 
men. 


Puzzled  at  his  words  and  not  a  little  hurt, 
though  unwilling  to  confess  it  even  to  him* 
self,  the  minister  stood,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
in  subdued  silence.  Then,  after  a  little  re- 
flection, he  followed  Squire  Bray,  timidly 
proffering  his  assistance. 

The  Squire  dismissed  him  by  a  wave  of 
his  podgy  hand,  saying,  **  Thanks,  my  dear 
sir,  thanks.  But  I  assure  you  I  feel  perfect- 
ly competent  to  attend  to  everything.  I 
have  made  my  plans,  and  I  've  no  doubt  that 
all  shall  be  done  well  and  efficiently.  When 
this  renovation  is  complete  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  our  pews  will  be  filled,  and  Uien — 
I  say  it  solemnly,  my  dear  Mr.  Meakham 
and  with  the  best  of  intentions — then  will  be 
the  opportunity  of  the  pulpit  to  keep  the 
pews  filled.  Fresh  paint  and  paper  and  a 
good  shingled  roof  won 't  be  enougn  for  peo- 
ple who  crave  gospel  meat  and  drink,  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  husks.  Let  me 
tell  you,  sir" — here  the  Squire  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  trowsers'  pockets  and  looked 
with  a  patronizing,  owl- like  stare  at  the 
meek-faced  parson — **  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that 
a  minister  has  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Every  sermon  that  he  preaches  should  be  an 
advertisement  for  himself  and  his  church. 
It 's  hu*ines»,  sir,  that 's  what  it  is,  and  a  min- 
ister has  got  to  keep  up  with  the  times  1 
Quality  Corners'  Church  needs  a  boom,  and 
with  talent  and  energy  in  the  pulpit,  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  n't  nave  one. 
And  when  we  're  all  fixed  as  I  intend  we 
shall  be,  we  've  got  to  ha/oe  it  some  way  or 
other  I "  and  with  these  impressive  remarks, 
the  Squire  turned  away. 

'*  Can 't  expect  much  talent  nor  energy, 
nor  boom  nuther,  when  ye  only  pay  a  man 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,"  remarked  a 
good-natured  workman. 

The  minister  had  not  heard  the  kindly 
words.  He  had  walked  away  to  a  quiet  lit- 
tle corner  of  the  churchyard,  where  a  cluster 
of  tombstones  held  up  their  warning,  white 
fingers.  Here  was  the  grave  of  his  wife, 
and,  stooping  down,  he  laid  his  head  caress- 
ingly on  the  poor  forget-me-nots  covering 
the  low,  green  mound. 

*  *  To  think  of  our  church  being  renovated, " 
he  said,  musingly.  **  It  seems  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  I  wish  Marian  might  have 
Uved  to  see  it  done.  She  liked  pretty 
things,  my  Marian  did — she  was  so  fair  and 
dainty  herself — and  I  know  the  dingy  car- 
pet and  cushions  tried  her  sorely.  But — 
well,  of  course,  she  does  know  all  about  it, 
and,  no  doubt,  is  rejoicing  over  it  this  very 
day.  Only" — here  Mr.  Meakham's  pale, 
studious- looking  face  took  on  a  perplexed 
expression — "  only,  I  wish  it  were  the  work 
of  the  people  collectively,  united  hand  and 
heart,  and  not  solely  the  labor  of  one  indi- 
vidual.     Still,   it  is  very  good  of  Squire 
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Bray — very  good  indeed,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  be  unmindful  of  his  beneficence. 
Possibly  he  may  be  a  trifle  blunt  in  speech — 
we  *re  not  all  created  alike,  and  some  are 
more  sensitive  than  others.  Perhaps  it  was 
my  imagination,  but,  somehow,  I  fancied 
he  seemed  to  think  that  /  was  not  do- 
ing my  part — that  it  was  owing  to  my — my 
deficiency  that  the  chiu'ch  had  run  down. 
May  the  Lord  forgive  me  if  this  be  the 
case,  and, "  humbly,  *  *  may  the  punishment  be 
mine  alone  and  not  this  people^s.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  best.  Well,  it  is  written, 
*  Paul  may  plant,  Apollos  water  ;  but  God 
alone  can  give  the  increase.^  In  His  hands  I 
will  leave  it ! " 

The  weather  bein^  propitious,  and  carpen- 
ters, masons  and  painters  in  an  amiable  and 
persevering  mooa,  the  work  of  renovation 
went  steadily  on.  The  outside  of  the  church 
gleamed  fresh  and  shining  in  shades  of  mod- 
est drab;  a  broad  plank  walk,  yellow  and 
resinous,  led  up  to  tne  substantial  new  steps. 
Inside,  instead  of  dingy  walls  and  mottled 
ceiling,  was  a  pleasing  combination  of  pearl 
gray,  rich  crimson  and  delicate  blue  tints. 
Pulpit  and  pews  were  clean  and  shining  with 
paint — the  latter  comfortably  cushioned.  A 
carpet  of  warm  color  and  substantial  texture 
covered  the  floor.  Even  the  wheezy  organ,  un- 
der the  hands  of  a  skillful  tuner,  was  enabled 
to  give  forth  smooth  and  melodious  tones. 

Of  course,  everybody  was  pleased  and  sat- 
isfied. Squire  Bray  was  more  than  this — he 
was  elated.  He  paid  the  workmen  without 
a  murmur.  He  told  with  a  flourish  just  what 
everything  cost,  generally  adding  : 

*'  Yes,  yes,  it 's  come  to  quite  a  pile;  more 
than  I  had  at  first  calculated,  but  then  I 
never  want  to  do  things  by  halves.  And 
now  it  ^s  done,  I  must  say  it 's  a  pretty  good 
iobi  Everything  looks  exceedingly  well.  All 
IS  fresh  and  new — all  except" — here  the 
Squire's  grizzly  brows  contracted  into  a 
frown ;  **  all  except  the  preacher;  he  needs  a 
little  renovation,  too  I" 

In  short.  Squire  Bray  made  up  his  mind 
that  Quality  Comers'  Church  needed  a  new 
pastor.  The  rest  of  the  congregation  were 
at  first  startled  at  this  bold  suggestion, 
and  to  the  last,  there  were  many  faithful 
souls  who  strongly  objected  to  it,  but  then, 
as  we  well  know,  most  people  like  novelty, 
and  so,  after  a  while,  there  were  those  who 
professed  a  willingness  to  see  a  new  face  in 
the  pulpit.  And  as  Squire  Bray  put  it,  they 
had  new  roof,  new  paint,  new  carpet,  and 
even  new  steps,  why  not  a  new  preacher  ? 

So  the  question  played  a  shuttlecock  and 
battledore  game  between  different  members 
of  the  congregation.  Meantime,  the  Sab- 
bath drew  near  which  was  to  witness  the 
first  services  held  in  the  church  since  the 
renovation.     Squire  Bray,  determined  that 


his  ends  should  be  accomplished,  was  on  the 
alert  for  a  new  preacher.  He  had  selected 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  graduates  from  a 
neighboring  theological  seminary.  He  and 
one  or  two  officers  of  the  church  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  a  sort  of  bargain  with 
this  clerical  candidate.  All  that  now  re- 
mained was  to  dismiss  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meak- 
ham.  This  was  the  awkward  feature  of  the 
situation.  There  was  considerable  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  every  one  to  perform  so  un- 
pleasant a  task.  There  were  those  who  said 
that  it  was  a  shame  to  do  it  at  all.  Dear 
Mr.  Meakham  had  preached  faithfully  in  a 
rickety  pulpit,  under  a  leaky  roof,  with 
faded  carpet  and  dingy  pews  before  his  eyes. 
It  seemed  mean  to  turn  him  off  now,  when 
things  looked  so  much  better.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand.  Squire  Bray's  money  had 
made  the  improvement,  and  it  seemed  only 
fair  that  his  preference  should  be  consulted. 

Finally,  a  compromise  was  made.  A  new 
preacher  was  decided  on,  but  he  was  not  to 
come  directly.  It  would  be  kinder  and  more 
delicate  to  give  Mr.  Meakham  a  little  chance 
to  get  used  to  the  unpleasant  situation.  It 
might  create  talk,  too,  among  the  other  de- 
nominations if  he  were  to  be  turned  off  so 
abruptly.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  agreed 
that  nothing  be  said  to  him  in  the  way  of  an 
official  discharge,  but  that  matters  be  allowed 
to  go  on  quietly  and  he  be  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy the  pulpit  as  usual  on  the  forthcoming 
Sunday.  But  as  we  all  know,  ill-news  trav- 
els fast,  and  ere  this,  sundry  ominous  hints 
had  found  their  way  into  the  serenity  of  the 
minister's  study. 

Mystified,  and  not  a  little  worried,  he  at 
last  questioned  his  old  housekeeper,  Abigail 
Hunt,  not  the  least  of  whose  virtues  was 
that  of  plain-speaking. 

** Polks  can't  say  that  I'm  mealy- 
mouthed,  "remarked  that  honest  spinister,  m 
recounting  the  scene  to  her  bosom  friend, 
good  Mrs.  Perkins,  *'but  this  time  I  really 
thought  the  words  would  choke  me  I  I'd 
rather  taken  a  whippin'  than  to  'a'  told  him, 
the  poor,  dear  man  I  I  tried  to  head  him 
off  on  another  subject,  but  land !  he  would  'nt 
be  headed  1  He 's  keen  enough  when  he 's  a 
mind  to  be,  is  Parson  Meakham,  an'  you  see 
he  kinder  mistrust  that  suthin'  was  a-brewin', 
an'  nothin'  would  satisfy  him  but  the  truth.'* 

**An'  so  you  really  told  him  that  folka 
wanted  to  git  a  new  man  ?"  said  Mrs.  Per- 
kins. 

**Wal,  I  didn't  put  it  quite  so  blunt  as 
that.  I  kinder  edged  'round  an'  told  him 
how  as  he  well  knowed  there  was  some  folks 
as  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  no  preach- 
in' — not  even  with  the  Angel  Gabriel's — 
that  they  'd  find  fault  with  St.  Paul  hisself, 
that  they  was  allers  wantin'  a  change,  an'  that 
sometimes,  for  peace's  sake,  they  had  got 
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to  be  gratified  an'  their  notions  humored. 
Then  I  ninted  that  Squire  Bray  was  one  o' 
them,  and  bein'  a  man  o'  influence,  there  was 
lots  ready  to  foller  him  jest  like  a  passel 
o'  sheep.  I  told  Parson  Meakham,  though, 
that  he  had  friends  in  the  congregation,  an' 
that  there  was  them  that  would  stick  up  fur 
him  through  thick  an'  thin — an'  that  affected 
him  more  than  anything  else.  Up  to  that 
time  he  'd  been  calm  enough,  thougn  kinder 
dazed  like,  but  jest  as  soon  as  I  begun  about 
friendly  feelin's  an'  all  that,  he  broke  right 
down!  I  seen  his  eyes  a-gettin'  moist  an' 
his  hand  shook  when  he  dipped  his  pen  in 
the  ink-bottle,  an'  he  says  with  a  tremble  in 
his  voice,  *  That  will  do,  Abigail,  my  good 
woman.  I  am  glad  that  all  hearts  are  not 
set  against  me.  God  knows  I  have  tried  to 
be" — ^here  his  voice  kinder  choked,  an'  I 
could  n't  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I  jest  throwed 
my  apron  over  my  head  an'  bust  out  cryin' 
an'  run  out  inter  the  kitchen.  I  made  an 
extry  good  dinner  that  day — had  veal  pot- 
pie,  with  dumplinffs,  what  he  allers  likes  so, 
but  land  I  though  he  praised  it  up,  as  he  al- 
ways does,  he  did  n't  eat  more  'n  a  chippy- 
bird  !  He  's  awfully  cut  up  about  his  trouble, 
poor,  dear  man !" 

The  Sabbath  on  which  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Meakham  was  to  preach  his  last  sermon  at 
Quality  Corners'  Church  dawned  bright  and 
clear.  A  cool  breeze  wandered  through  the 
shaking,  white-lined  leaves  of  the  stately 
poplars.  The  noise  of  the  clattering  mow- 
mg  machine  in  the  adjacent  meadow  was 
hushed,  and  in  its.  stead  was  heard  the 
ecstatic  note  of  the  bob-o-link.  The  fra- 
grance of  drying  grass  floated  in  at  the  church 
windows,  mingUnp  with  the  sweet  scents  of 
many  flowers  which  kindly  hands  had  ar- 
ranged there.  Rays  of  sunlight  crept  in  too, 
brightening  every  improvement  Squire  Bray's 
money  had  made.  And  the  Squire  himself 
was  there  in  his  comfortably  cushioned  pew, 
his  beady  eyes  wandering  complacently  from 
ceiling  to  floor. 

The  audience  was  large ;  indeed  the  church 
was  crowded,  every  pew  filled  and  settees  in 
the  aisles.  It  was  the  first  service  held  since 
the  renovation;  then,  too,  the  rumor  had 
floated  about  that  in  all  probability  this 
was  the  last  Sabbath  Mr.  Meakham  would 
occupy  the  pulpit.  Thus  far,  as  we  have 
said,  he  had  not  been  officially  notified  that 
his  resignation  would  be  expected.  Squire 
Bray  on  being  questioned  as  to  this  point, 
had  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair  (for  his  con- 
science was  troubling  him  not  a  little),  say- 
ing, with  aflfected  carelessness:  *'No,  no; 
better  not  tell  him  just  yet.  Next  Wednes- 
day's ofllcial  meeting  will  be  time  enough. 
This  Sunday  's  rather  an  important  occasion, 
you  know,  and  we  want  things  to  move  off 
smoothly.  **  'T  would  n't  be  hardly  fair  to 


hamper  a  man  with  disagreeable  tidings  when 
he  was  trying  to  do  his  best.  No,  better  not 
say  anything  just  now;  let  him  have  full 
swing  for  to-day. " 

The  portly  Squire  was  quite  unconscious 
that  Mr.  Meakham  was  already  aware  of  the 
plans  for  his  removal.     In  fact,  the  reverend 

fentleman  had  kept  to  himself  the  fact  that 
e  had  already  received  that  disagreeable  in- 
formation. 

Usually  a  timid  man,  and  not  without  the 
awkwardness  of  the  recluse  student,  on  this 
particular  occasion  Mr.  Meakham  showed  not 
the  slightest  embarrassment.  He  mounted 
the  pulpit  steps  and  faced  his  congregation 
with  a  dignity  of  manner  and  a  composure 
of  countenance  different  from  anything  they 
had  ever  known. 

As  for  the  sermon  he  preached  that  day — 
I  wish  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  could  have 
heard  it  I  The  text  ?  Ask  any  one  of  the 
Quality  Corners  folks  and  you  will  be  told 
what  it  was — not  a  man,  woman  or  child 
ever  forgot  it ! 

They  remember,  too,  the  sermon,  for  never 
before  had  they  heard  such  a  one — nor,  we 
may  add,  will  they  ever  again  hear.  Full 
of  fire  and  force,  rich  in  diction,  keen  in 
logic,  and  soul-searching.  And  at  the  last  his 
heart  seemed  to  reach  out  and  meet  theirs  with 
fatherly  love  and  Christ-like  tenderness. 

Delicately,  yet  truthfully,  he  told  them  of 
his  long  life  of  ministering  among  them ;  of 
his  hopes,  prayers  and  tears  for  them,  his 
beloved  people.  In  how  many  households 
he  had  been  a  partaker  of  joys  and  sorrows ; 
in  how  many  of  the  most  sacred  scenes  of 
their  lives  he  had  been  a  participant — bridals, 
baptismals,  deaths;  how  many  times  his 
hands  had  broken  the  bread  and  poured  out 
the  wine  of  the  holy  communion.  He  had 
come  among  them,  young  and  light-hearted ; 
now  the  snow  of  age  rested  upon  him,  and 
many  of  his  youthfiu  hopes  haa  flown  with 
the  years.  It  was  the  fault  of  his  humanity, 
never  of  his  heart,  that  he  had  made  mis- 
takes— and  no  doubt  he  Jiad  made  many. 
Would  they,  his  dear  people,  forgive  Ms 
mistakes,  his  omissions  and  commissions? 
He  hoped  that  his  labors  had  not  all  been 
in  vain.  He  trusted — nay,  it  was  his  daily 
prayer — that  some  souls  had  been  led  Christ- 
ward  through  his  ministrations.  And  now, 
if  circumstances  were  to  separate  him,  the 
pastor  from  his  people — ^here  Squire  Bray's 
face  grew  a  trifle  more  ruddy,  and  he  glanced 
down,  the  toe  of  his  shiny  boot  nervously 
following  the  tracing  of  tSie  geometrically 
figured  carpet — if  (the  minister  continued) 
circumstances  should  separate  them,  would 
they  remember  that  he  had  always  loved 
them,  and  that  his  prayers  for  the  future 
would  be  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  ? 
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There  were  not  a  few  moist  eyes  in  that 
congregation  when  the  old  pastor  had  finish- 
ed speaking,  and  even  those  who  had  been  his 
strongest  opposers  looked  exceedingly  sober. 

There  were  many,  too,  who  noticed  how 
white  and  worn  the  minister's  face  looked 
while  he  was  speaking,  and  how  his  fingers 
trembled  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
hymn-book  in  search  of  the  closing  hymn, 
and,  while  it  was  being  sung,  he  did  not,  as 
usual,  join  in  with  his  low,  quavering  tenor, 
but,  instead,  sat  quietly  in  his  chair,  with 
his  hands  folded  and  white  head  reverently 
bowed. 

The  old  organ  pealed  out  its  best  notes ; 
the  choir,  led  by  its  melodious  strains,  joined 
in  with  clear  voices. 

Flowers,  sunshine,  wandering  breezes, 
birds  in  the  trees  outside  adding  their  inno- 
cent notes  to  the  sacred  psalm — it  was  in- 
deed a  holy  scene  I  Something  of  its  sweet 
solemnity  seemed  to  steal  into  Mr.  Meak- 
ham's  thoughts,  for  a  tender,  benignant 
smile  overspread  his  face,  illuminating  it 
with  almost  heavenly  light  as  he  rose,  and, 
with  outstretched  han£,  pronounced  the 
benediction : 

**  And  now  may  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light 
of  His  countenance  upon  thee;  may  He 
be  gracious  unto  thee  and  bless  thee  and 


give  thee  peace  both  now  and  forevermore. 
Amen!" 

A  little  hush ;  then  bowed  heads  were  lift- 
ed, the  organ  pealed  forth  a  few  triumphant 
dismissal  notes,  then  suddenly  stopped — for 
there  was  a  pause,  a  startled  murmur  through- 
out the  rustling  crowd. 

A  glance  at  the  pulpit  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  minister  had  fallen  back  into  his 
chair,  with  his  head  bent  forward,  the  face 
resting  on  the  open  Bible  that  lay  on  the 
desk.  Was  he  weeping — overcome  by  his 
emotions  ?    Was  he  ill — fainting  ? 

Doctor  Harding,  the  country  physician, 
hurried  up  the  steps.  He  raised  tne  snowy 
head.  Something  in  the  serene,  white  face 
thus  revealed,  struck  a  vague  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  waiting  people : 

**  What  is  it?  What  is  it? "  ran  in  a  low, 
shivering  whisper  down  the  long  aisles. 

**He  is  dead,"  said  the  physician,  much 
moved.  *'  Yes,  our  poor  fnend  is  gone  .  .  . 
Heart  disease,"  he  added  after  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Heart  disease  I   Aye,  there  are  many  kinds  I 

Reverently  they  carried  the  frail,  tired 
body  down  the  narrow  steps.  .  .  .  The  pulpit 
was  empty — ready  for  its  new  occupant,  the 
**  brilliant  young  man."  The  renovation  at 
Quality  Comers  was  quite  complete ! 
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I.  Marlitt,  the  Novelist. 

What  a  void  seems  to  be  made  by  the 
death  of  a  popular  writer  I  This  is  peculiarly 
true  of  one  like  E.  Marlitt,  who,  from  the 
columns  of  a  family  paper,  has  been  wont  to 
entertain  many  thousands  of  readers,  week 
after  week,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The 
circle  of  the  mourners  is,  indeed,  a  broad  one, 
for,  ever  since  her  first  novel,  **  Gold  Elsie," 
appeared  in  1866,  through  her  accomplished 
translator,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wistar,  of  Philadel- 
phia, her  name  has  been  made  as  familiar  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Germany;  and  the 
creations  of  her  genius  live  among  us,  even 
as  do  those  of  Scott,  Dickens,  or  Thackeray. 

E.  Marlitt  was  a  nom  de  plume;  a  mask 
under  which  its  owner  was  enabled  to  retain 
a  privacy  of  home-life  which  was  dear  to  her 
modest  nature,  and  was  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  presence  of  a  painful  malady. 

Eugenia  John  was  E.  Marhtt^s  real  name, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  was  bom  during  the 

Sublic  rejoicings  over  the  birthday  of  a  reign- 
ig  prince.     T^e  family  whence  she  sprung 
was  highly  artistic  in  its  tastes,  her  father 


giving  up  a  flourishing  business  to  devote 
himself  to  painting,  and  ner  brother  Hermann 
attaining  to  a  respectable  position  both  as 
sculptor  and  painter.  The  bust  which  he 
made  of  his  sister  Eugenia,  at  the  age  of  24, 
is  noteworthy. 

As  a  child  she  was  remarkably  pretty,  with 
bright  laughing  eyes  and  luxuriant  ringlets 
of  glossy  brown  hair.  Her  intellect  was  pre- 
cocious. In  her  eighth  year  she  had  out- 
stripped all  her  school-fellows  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  first  class.  After  that  there  was 
developed  an  extraordinarily  fine  voice,  and  a 
talent  for  acting,  so  that  her  friends  expected 
her  to  become  eminent  as  a  songstress. 

The  Princess  Mathilda  of  ^ndershausen 
held  court  at  Amstadt  in  the  sunmier  of  1841. 
Mr.  John  presented  his  gifted  daughter  to 
that  lady,  who  was  well  known  as  a  generous 
patroness  of  the  arts.  The  very  day  of  Eu- 
genia's presentation  at  court  she  was  waited 
upon  at  home,  in  obedience  to  the  princess's 
direction,  by  the  director  of  the  opera.  He 
tried  her  voice  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  old 
cracked  spinet,  the  best  instrument  possessed 
by  the  John  family  at  that  time.     His  report 
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of  this  depcutment  will  be  exclusivelj  filled  with  letters  and  short  articles  from  our  readers ;  and 
will  not  be  responsible  for  their  sentiments. 
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Tvos  favorable,  and  her  musical  studies  were 
begun  with  ardor,  prosecuted  with  diligence, 
and  would  have,  doubtless,  been  crowned 
with  success  but  for  an  unforeseen  misfor- 
tune. She  began  to  lose  her  hearing.  In- 
creasing deafness  finally  made  the  further 
prosecution  of  her  studies  in  music  useless 
and  impracticable. 

A  season  of  great  depression  followed, 
from  which  she  was  aroused  by  the  friendly 
summons  of  her  good  angel,  the  Princess 
Mathilda,  to  become  her  reader  and  traveling 
companion. 

At  the  court,  blessed  with  her  noble  friend's 
congenial  society,  she  laid  up  a  store  of  ob- 
servations and  experiences.  These,  treasured 
in  a  retentive  memory,  and  gilded  by  a  fer- 
tile imagination,  reappeared  in  the  scenes 
and  characters  of  a  series  of  charming  ro- 
mances. Their  production  furnished  a  life- 
long source  of  refreshment  and  delight  to 
their  author,  as  well  as  to  her  thousands  of 
readers.  Like  most  writers  of  fiction,  E. 
Marlitt  attempted  poetry  before  she  found 
the  bent  of  her  genius  in  story-telling — ^that 
quickest  way  to  the  public  heart. 

The  school -director  Kerm,  of  Ulm,  was 
the  first  who  advised  and  encouraged  her  to 
become  an  author,  and  he  always  continued 
to  be  a  valued  literary  counselor.  In  1865 
she  sent  two  stories  to  the  Oartenlattbe,  one 
of  which,  **  The  Twelve  Apostles,"  was  ac- 
cepted. *'  Gold  Elsie  "  appeared  in  the  same 
journal  in  the  following  year,  and  at  once 
made  its  author  famous,  charming  its  readers 
by  natural,  homelike  and  unaffected  simplic- 
ity. Material  reward  was  not  wanting  to  the 
successful  writer,  and  she  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  beautiful  home  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  her  native  town,  dwelling  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  with  a  beloved  brother  and 
his  amiable  wife. 

Her  mode  of  composition  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  She  would  write  down  in  lead 
pencil  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  a  certain 
portion  of  her  story  every  morning  as  soon 
as  she  awoke.  These  were  copied  out  fairly 
at  a  later  hour  of  the  day,  when  she  would 
repair  to  a  secluded  study  in  which  was  a 
writing-desk,  the  gift  of  her  abiding  friend, 
the  princess.  The  title  of  each  story  was 
always  kept  a  profound  secret  until  the 
manuscript  was  finished,  when  she  would  call 
the  family  together  and  read  it  aloud  to 
them  at  several  sittings.  No  one  favored 
with  admittance  to  this  select  audience  of 
charmed  listeners  will  ever  forget  the  thrill- 
ing accents  of  her  musical,  flexible  voice,  as 
she  recounted  in  sympathetic  tones  the  ad- 
ventures of  her  heroes  and  heroines— evident- 
ly parts  of  her  very  being.  Her  reading  was 
simply  entrancing.  In  this  manner  **01d 
Ma'amselle's  Secret,"  **The  Second  Wife," 
**  Countess  Glsela,"  and  others  first  saw  light, 
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adding  one  after  the  other  to  the  world's 
wealth  of  innocent  and  healthful  fiction. 

But  hardness  of  hearing  was  not  to  be  the 
only  chronic  malady  from  which  this  child 
of  genius  suffered.  Eugenia  John  was  once 
remarkable  for  her  fine  figure,  graceful  car- 
riage and  elastic  step;  but  for  nearly  twenty 
years  past  all  power  of  locomotion  has  been 
denied  her,  save  by  being  moved  from  place 
to  place  upon  a  roUing-chair.  Gout  crippled 
ana  tortured  her.  Her  spirit  rose  superior 
to  physical  suffering,  and  no  one  who  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  emanating 
from  her  creations  would  dream  that  they 
sprang  from  the  brain  of  a  hopeless  invalid. 
Her  unsparing  industry  doubtless  sustained 
her  own  spirits,  and  supplied  a  fountain  of 
perennial  sweetness. 

Her  last  popular  novel,  **  The  Lady  with 
the  Rubies,"  was  written  under  the  constant 
pressure  of  suffering,  due  to  a  fall  from  a 
new  wheel-chair.  From  the  consequences  of 
this  fall  she  never  recovered,  and  when  the 
story  was  finished,  she  was  too  ill  to  read  it 
in  the  family  circle,  and  it  was  sent  immedi- 
ately to  the  publishers,  who  were  eagerly 
awaiting  its  appearance. 

A  posthumous  novel  will  appear  shortly  in 
Die  Oartenlavhe.  How  warmly  and  yet  how 
sadly  will  it  be  welcomed ! 

This  brief  sketch — ^a  fresh-plucked  sprig 
of  Virginia  ivy  laid  upon  her  new-made 
grave — is  offered  in  token  of  the  loving  ad- 
miration in  which  E.  Marlitt  is  held  by  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

Mary  Stuart  Smith, 


Orltlolsm. 


Not  long  ago,  the  literary  critic  of  the 
New  Yai'k  Mail  and  Express  (presumably  Mr. 
R.  H.  Stoddard)  delivered  himself  of  the 
following  extraordinary  statement,  regarding 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rideing's  new  book,  **The  Boy- 
hood of  Living  Authors  " : 

Mr.  Rideing's  little  volume  consists  of  eighteen  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  living  authors,  all  of  whom  have 
attracted  attention,  none  of  whom  are  very  eminent, 
and  three  of  whom  are  English  and  seem  to  us  ratiier 
out  of  place  among  their  American  contemporaries. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  at  first,  that  this 
passage  is  not  humorously  intended;  only 
after  a  little  closer  scrutiny  of  it  do  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  quite  guiltless  of  seeking  to 
amuse.  Among  the  authors  who  have  **  at- 
tracted attention,"  yet  who  are  not  **very 
eminent,"  in  Mr.  Rideing^s  well- written  little 
series,  we  find,  for  example,  four  such  ob- 
scure individuals  as  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Whittier  and  Mr.  Lowell!  Here 
is  iconoclasm  indeed  I  The  critic  of  the 
Mail  and  Express  might  profitably  be  em- 
ployed on  a  new  biographical  dictionary  of 
famous  authors.  We  should  be  prepared,  in 
that  case,  to  seek  without  success  for  the 
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names  of  such  commonplace  writers  as  Irv- 
ing, Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Prescott  and 
Motley.  Perhaps  Longfellow  would  receive 
a  gracious  line  or  two,  owing  to  his  **  popu- 
larity, "  or  Emerson  a  brief  sentence  of  recog- 
nition, because  of  his  having  been  widely, 
though  mistakenly,  admired.  Still,  we  need 
hardly  have  been  surprised  at  the  magnificent 
disdain  of  the  article  just  mention^,  when 
remembering  another,  printed  several  weeks 
ago  in  the  same  journal,  and  evidently  a 
product  of  the  same  fastidious  pen.  Refer- 
ence was  there  made  to  the  forthcoming  au- 
tobiography of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencei^  in  these 
words : 

If  we  mieht  express  our  honest  opinion  without 
being  thought  inridious,  it  would  be  that  modem  En- 
glish authors  are  rather  too  fond  of  writing  about 
uiemselves. 

Our  honest  and  un-invidious  writer  then 
alludes  to  the  recent  autobiography  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates  and  Mr.  Martin  Parquhar 
Tupper  as  parallel  cases  to  that  of  Mr. 
Spencer  ( !),  and  the  reviewer  afterward  pro- 
ceeds in  this  vein : 

There  must  be  many  things  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Spencer 
that  the  world  would  be  gbd  to  hear  about,  though 
not  particularly,  we  think,  in  the  laborious  wordinesB 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  manner  of  writing. 

(The  foregoing  italics  are  not  Mr.  Stod- 
dard^s  but  our  own.) 

There  is  a  quiet  splendor  of  scorn  about 
all  this  species  of  commentary  which  surely 
deserves  the  respect  of  the  modern  image- 
breaker  when  he  is  most  regrettably  deserted 
by  his  due  share  of  common-sense.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  attempted  if  unsuccessful  anar- 
chy. A  few  people  have  been  foolishly  re- 
verential enough,  for  many  years  past,  to  re- 
gard Herbert  Spencer  as  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophic  thinkers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Bacon  himself  by  no  means  excepted.  Pa- 
natics  of  that  kind  would  no  doubt  agree  that 
he  was  **  long-winded  " — though  very  much 
as  they  would  be  willing  to  concede  such  a 
quality  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  during  one  of 
its  most  robust  and  dignified  gales.  But  of 
course  bigotry  like  this  would  go  for  nothing 
with  the  clairvoyant  Mail  and  Express  critic, 
who  might  possibly  have  a  much  kinder  word 
of  eulogy  for  Mr.  Tupper,  or  even  Mr.  George 
Francis  Train,  as  a  leader  of  modern  thought. 
Will  the  deep-visioned  gentleman  not  kindly 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject  of  this  potential 
preference?  E.  F, 

Our  W«ak  Dlplomaosr* 

Mr.  Blaine  once  remarked  that  the  Dem- 
crats,  owing  to  their  long  exclusion  from 
office,  seemed  to  have  lost  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. I  sometimes  think  that  the  isolated 
nition  of  the  United  States,  causing  us  to 
r  no  foreign  interference  in  our  domestic 
affairs,  and  keeping  us  out  of  participation 


in  the  international  politics  of  Europe,  ha» 
caused  our  public  men  of  all  parties  to  have 
lost  the  art  of  diplomacy.  Certain  it  is  that 
we  can  find  very  little  in  the  correspondence 
relating  to  foreign  relations,  to-day,  to  com- 
pare with  the  dispatches  of  Jay,  and  Frank- 
lin, and  John  Adams  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  In  those  times  we  did  not  make 
our  foreign  missions  asylums  for  broken-down 
politicians,  as  is  too  often  done  now ;  and, 
m  our  weakness  as  a  nation,  we  commanded 
respect  abroad  such  as  is  sometimes  not  ac- 
coraed  us  even  now,  in  our  strength. 

This  train  of  thought  is  suggested  by  the 
possibility  that  we  may  have  a  new  boundary 
question  in  the  Northwest  to  settle  with 
England  before  long;  the  eastern  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  never 
having  been  definitely  fixed.  There  is  a  fur- 
ther probability  that,  owing  to  a  neglect  on 
our  part  in  causing  surveys  to  be  made,  we 
shall  enter  upon  the  controversy  as  badly 
handicapped  as  ever. 

So  long  as  the  country  near  that  boundary 
was  supposed  to  be  absolutely  worthless  and 
uninhabitable,  it  made  very  little  difference 
whether  the  line  was  surveyed  or  not ;  but 
when  miners  began  to  wash  out  gold  in  the 
rich  placers  in  the  vicinity  of  Forty-Mile 
Creek,  as  they  did  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  it 
was  apparent  from  their  success  that  large 
camps  would  be  established  there,  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  on  American  or 
British  territory  became  an  important  one. 
Congress,  however,  refused  to  appropriate 
any  money  to  pay  for  the  survey. 

The  Canadians  sent  out,  last  summer,  the 
eminent  geologist.  Dr.  Dawson,  with  two  as- 
sistants, to  explore  the  whole  region.  Dr. 
Dawson  returned  in  the  fall,  but  one  of 
his  associates  is  spending  the  winter  on  the 
Yukon  river  and  the  other  on  the  Mackenzie^ 
and  they  have  already  examined  the  country 
sufficiently  to  make  a  good  outline  map  of  it. 

When,  therefore,  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment undertakes  to  collect  fees  of  the  Amer- 
ican miners  on  Forty-Mile  Creek,  as  it  will 
Erobably  do  next  summer,  although  they  are 
elieved  to  be  on  the  Alaska  side  of  the  bound- 
ary, it  will  have  at  Ottawa  some  data  bearinfl^ 
on  the  question,  while  the  United  States  wiH 
be  entirely  without  any.  Whatever  the  facte 
are,  we  shall  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  aa 
we  usually  are. 

While  we  do  well  to  heed  G^eorge  Wash- 
ington's injunction,  we  ought  not  to  interpret 
it  in  such  a  narrow  fashion  as  to  neglect  our 
official  intercourse  with  other  nations  or  to 
discourage  our  bri^^t  young  men  in  the  study 
of  diplomatic  questions  and  customs  by  ap- 
pointing mere  politicians  to  all  places  in  the 
foreign  service. 

And,  especially,  ought  we  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  meeting  questions  that  are  likely  ta 
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arise  between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  caught, 
as  we  were  before  the  Halifax  Fishing  Com- 
mission, thirteen  years  ago,  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  facts  wiSi  a  knowledge  of 
which  we  might  have  won  our  case. 

P.  E,  jv: 

Brooklyn,  N,  T. 


Pensions  i  Ths  Lettsr  Vsrsus  ths  Spirit. 

An  officer  of  a  New  England  regiment,  in 
the  late  war,  was  badly  wounded  in  battle, 
discharged  on  account  of  disability,  and 
granted  a  generous  pension — as  generous,  at 
least,  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  gives  to  those  who  have  made  similar 
sacrifices.  After  a  few  years  the  officer  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  an  infant  son,  and  the 
former  continued  to  receive  a  pension  until 
her  re-marriage,  three  years  later,  when  it 
ceased.  The  boy  at  that  time  went  to  live 
with  his  father^s  relatives,  and  has  remained 
with  them  ever  since.  He  is  now  sixteen 
years  old,  a  bright  lad,  and  ambitious  to  pre- 
pare for  and  enter  college,  but  his  means, 
and  those  of  his  friends,  are  limited. 

About  a  year  ago,  some  old  comrades  of 
the  father,  members  of  a  G.  A.  R.  post,  be- 
came interested  in  the  boy,  and  thinking 
that  he  was,  by  law,  entitled  to  his  father's 
pension,  or  a  part  of  it,  placed  the  case  in 
the  hands  of  an  attorney.  Proof  of  the 
boy's  identity,  of  the  death  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  that  the  lad  is  a  minor,  was  se- 
cured. All  the  evidence  in  the  father's  case 
is  on  file  in  the  Pension  Office,  in  Washington. 

When  the  application  for  the  pension  was 
made,  the  attorney  was  informed  that  all  the 
evidence  to  prove  the  father's  case  would  be 


required,  just  as  though  no  pension  had 
ever  been  granted — proof  of  his  enlistment 
and  honorable  discharge,  the  testimony  of 
the  surgeon  who  treated  him  for  his  wounds, 
or  of  two  comrades  who  were  cognizant  of 
them,  and  much  more  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. Now,  some  of  this  evidence  was  easily 
obtained,  and  has  already  been  placed  on, 
file,  but  some  of  it  is  simply  impossible  W 
get.  For  instance,  the  surgeon  who  treated 
the  wounded  man  was  either  dead  or  could 
not  be  found  at  the  time  the  original  pension 
was  applied  for,  and  the  testimony  of  two 
comrades,  whose  affidavits  were  taken  and 
are  now  on  file  at  the  Pension  Office,  had 
to  be  substituted.  But  those  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  case  are  now  upa- 
ble  to  find  comrades  who  can  make  the 
required  affidavits,  after  twenty-three  years. 
They  therefore  applied  to  General  Black  for 
copies  of  the  papers  in  the  original  case,  but 
have  been  refused,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
a  rule  of  the  Pension  Office  not  to  furnish 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  a  claim  for  a. 
pension. 

And  so  the  case  hangs.  The  PensioB. 
Office  will  not  grant  the  pension  without  the 
missing  evidence,  and  although  that  proof 
is  already  in  its  own  files,  it  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  used.  The  letter  of  the  law  (or  re^-: 
lation)  is  used  to  kill  the  spirit.  A  simple 
statement  of  this  case  is  enough.  Comment, 
is  unnecessary,  except  the  remark  that  jl 
civil  service  that  produces  officers  who  resort 
to  such  tricks  as  this  to  prevent  a  boy  whose 
father  sacrificed  himself  for  his  country  froip, 
receiving  the  pittance  that  the  nation  owes 
him,  is  sadly  in  need  of  reform. 

Jf.  /.  L.. 

Washington,  B.  C,  Bee.,  1887. 
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Linen  for  ths  Tabls. 

Ip  there  is  any  part  of  the  business  of  the 
household  that  is  worth  the  especial  attention 
of  its  mistress,  that  expresses  her  taste  and 
the  habits  of  her  life,  it  is  the  service  of  the 
table,  more  particularly  the  linen  or  its  sub- 
stitutes. The  German  linen  chest,  with  its 
stores  of  woven  and  handwrought  cloths  for 
daily  use,  as  well  as  festal  occasions,  is  the 
admiration  of  Americans,  who  see  in  these 
how  the  soul  of  hospitality  has  expressed  it- 
self, and  how  vital  a  part  of  a  people's  life 
it  must  become  before  it  is  crystalized  into 
the  words  so  full  of  meaning  that  are  em- 
broidered in  true,  heartfelt  fashion  on  the 
border  of  the  table  covering. 

There  is  not  much  hospitality  in  bringing 
together  crowds,  in  paying  off  as  cheaply  as 


possible  social  debts,  and  getting  rid  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  social  obligations^ 
with  as  little  trouble  to  ourselves,  and  also 
as  little  enjoyment  to  others,  as  can  very- 
well  be  secured  by  the  misuse  of  resources.. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  hospitality  at  all.  The 
true  idea  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the  **  trouble  " 
it  minimizes.  Hospitality  is  one  of  the  chief 
enjoyments  of  life,  as  it  is  also  one  of  its 
primary  duties  to  share  with  others  that 
which  affords  us  gratification.  To  secure  at 
the  same  time  their  society  and  companion- 
ship, should  certainly  be  held  as  a  great 
privilege  and  happiness.  This  blessing  of 
society  and  intercnange  made,  in  the  okl 
times,  the  guest  and  the  threshold  sacred. 
When  populations  were  thin  and  scattered, 
when  visitors  were  few,  the  *' stranger,"  oif 
whatever  degree,  was  welcome;  and,  after 
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Rerving  him 
with  the 
iK'Ht,  the 
whtili'  i\m\- 
ily  tj'Hthfrt'il 

hearthstone 
to  hear  his 
news  from  afar.  Our  crowded  cities  can 
now  hardly  hold  their  teeming  populations ; 
the  morning  paper  brings  us  news  from 
farthest  India  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  as 
well  as  of  fire  or  theft  in  the  next  street. 
News  is  so  common  that  we  have  no  longer 
any  interest  in  it ;  it  has  to  be  seasoned  with 
falsehood  and  exaggeration  to  induce  us  to 
read  it  or  speak  of  it.  In  the  same  way  we 
encounter  crowds,  but  have  lost  companion- 
ship. In  the  midst  of  jostling  throngs,  indi- 
viduals live  more  solitary  lives  than  Arabians 
in  a  desert.  They  see  people  every  day  for 
years,  and  even  occasionally  speak  to  them, 
without  ever  knowing  them ;  and  di*  I  Ik  ni- 
sei ves  unknown,  as  they  have  lived*  Frknd- 
ship,  affection,  are  no  longer  cultivated: 
they  are  dying  out  with  the  '*b<mrcr'  find 
the  ** salt,"  lacking  the  cement  and  the  sa- 
vor which  these  imparted. 

The  sincerest  form  of  hospitality,  and  by 
far  the  most  en joyable left  to  us,  are  *'  little  '^ 
dinners.  Showy  banquets  and  di8]>lzi?' feeds 
may  possess  some  interest  as  spectrin Ifs,  anil 
various  forms  of  glorification,  pnvnte  and 
public,  individual  or  collective ;  but  tlie  tvxA 
soul  of  good  fellowship  is  in  a  gjitlicring 
of  six  to  a  dozen  persons — intelligent,  enn- 
genial,  round  the  table  of  a  discrijiiiTiutinij, 
experienced  host  or  hostess  (or  bothi,  whu 
invite  their  friends,  not  to  show  the  c  xteiif 
of  their  wealth  and  the  luxury  of  th(  ir  pJate 
— though  there  is  no  objection  to  t\w.  use  of 
beautiful  things,  if  one  possesses 
them — but  whose  first  thought  is 
comfort,  and  a  little  season  of  un- 
clouded and,  therefore,  rational 
enjoyment,  on  such  a  basis  as  can 
be  repeated  and  made  a  part,  in- 
deed, of  the  daily  life — its  mile- 
stones and  happy  occasions. 


Attention  to  the  chang- 
ing fashions  of  table 
ornamentation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  motive 
of  genuine  hospitality, 
and  impossible  to  its  suc- 
-  cessful  and  regular  exer- 
~  cise.  At  the  present  time 

the  fa-shion  af  trihle  decoration  is  beautiful, 
Biniplo  iiiid  snnf^ible,  but  fashion  is  only  fash- 
ion by  virtue  of  its  changes  and  caprices, 
and  it  it*  innmasible  to  tell  how  soon  it  may 
rtijlaTe  thi*  hif^h,  floral  epergnes  which  ob- 
^   struet  sight,  the  absurd  flower-pots  which 
suceeeded  them,  or  replace  upon  exquisite 
damask,  vidgar  strips  of  showy  red  satin  or 
pluMli,  and  the  strings  of  smilax  to  trip  up 
the  fsalt,  and  the  temper  of  host  and  guest. 

.Tust  now  thert  is  a  fashionable  revival  of 
intere^st  in  linen,  and  in  the  reproduction  of 
i\  designs,  and  hand  ornamentation. 
Here  and  there,  at  luncheon,  one  may  see 
cheap  toilet-table  decoration  produced  by 
putting  cotton  lace  over  cotton  cloth,  or 
an  imitation  of  Oriental  yellow  mixtures 
by  Madras  muslin  placed  over  high-colored 
satin,  or  red  or  yellow  silk.  But  these  cases 
are  not  frequent.  The  luncheon  **  sets  "of 
cloths  and  napkins  are  now  so  handsome  and 
so  moderate  in  cost,  that  they  can  be  im- 
proved upon  only  by  special  copies  of  hand- 
work, for  which  few  possess  tne  means  or 
skill,  while  the  beautiful  white  damasks  pro- 
duced by  the  looms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  beauty  and  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  are  better  adapted  for  the 
more  serious  and  formal  char-  ^ 

wUt  which  uUai'lies  itself  to 
eeremonkms  dinners  than  thu 
informal  variety  jiermittpd  to 
the  linen  servii-e  of  Etmeheons. 
Fine  linen  damiisk  lia^  come  to 
ihe  front  aguin,  and  taken  the 
first  jjliM*e,    A  low  wicker  bas- 
ket of  imperial  roses  {"  Ameri- 
can  beauties^')    occupies   the 
centre  of  the    tal>lCt  and  the 
Fiame  with  long  elems,  tied  two 
together,  ^itli    rtbbon  match- 
ing in  tint,  are  Ijiid  liere  and 
there  u]>on  the  shining  f^ur- 
faee,  nnd  mingle  with  ijold 
jiTid  silver,  njialeseentplasSj 
and  delicate   ehiiia,  in 
I J  rod  I  \v  i  n  g  eo  1  o  r  e  fFe  et  s , 
To  in  ne  en  I ,  hy  t  oo  m  iich  . 
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over-laying,  the  suggestive,  or  storied  design, 
the  satin-like  richness  of  finish,  is  to  rob  indus- 
try of  the  credit  of  all  the  efforts  by  which  its 
labor  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  art. 

But  there  may,  and  should  be,  a  founda- 
tion for  the  damask  cloth,  and  it  is  not 
enough  that  it  be  placed,  as  it  often  is,  over 
a  dessert  cloth,  which  is  only  a  larger  colored, 
or  embroidered  luncheon  cloth.  The  back- 
m)und  must  be  soft,  and  the  usual  method 
18  to  lay  an  under,  or  foundation  cloth  of 
double-faced  Canton  flannel.  This  may  not 
be  the  best  material,  but  it  is  desirable  that 
the  under-layer,  or  first  covering  for  the 
wood,  should  be  soft,  yet  firm,  and  with  a 
smooth,  even  surface.  It  is  manufactiu'ed 
now  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  curtains, 
in  double  width  (forty-eight  inches),  and  sold 
at  the  shops  for  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  yard. 

It  may  be  useful  to  say  here  that  a  scant 
supply  of  table  linen  is  a  trial  to  any  good 
housekeeper,  and  that  there  is  no  greater 
housewifely  pleasure  than  in  a  well-stocked 
linen-closet.  A  woman  who  sacrifices  good 
bedding  and  good  napery  to  bric-^-brac  and 
trifles,  IS  no  nousekeeper  at  all.  The  first 
care  of  a  genuine  housewife  is  to  possess  a 
good  and  complete  reflation  stock — have  it 
properly  classified,  divided,  numbered  and 
assigned,  before  she  begins  to  think  of  art- 
istic additions.  Every  season,  usually  in 
February,  there  are  special  sales,  at  reduced 
prices,  of  household  linen,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  add  one  or  more  table-cloths,  and  a 
set  of  napkins  to  regular  stock,  at  this  season. 
There  is,  in  most  families,  a  difference  made 
in  the  articles  for  ordinary  use,  and  the  finer 
ones  kept  in  readiness  for  special  occasions. 
The  Iriim  and  Oerman  linens  are  more  sub- 
stantial, and  better  suited  for  daily  use  than 
the  French — ^the  German,  especially,  improv- 
ing with  washing,  and  if  well-ironed,  acquir- 
ing a  depth  of  sheen  that  adds  much  to  the 
e£ct  of  even  every-day  glass  and  china. 

It  does  not  need  a  large  income,  or  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  to  acquire  a  very  fair  stock 
of  table  linen.  With  proper  washing  and 
care,  good  linen  lasts  a  long  time,  and  occa- 
sional additions  keep  it  always  up  to  its  stand- 
ard. Once  her  friends  know  that  a  house- 
keeper has  pride  in  the  contents  of  her  linen 
closet,  she  will  receive  etched  napkins  and 
wonderful  doylies  by  way  of  birthday  and  hol- 
iday ^fts.  Unfortunately  few  present-givers 
have  insight,  as  well  as  outsight.  Doylies 
abound  where  honest,  useful  napkins  and 
pretty  tray  cloths  are  scarce,  and  are  apt  to  be 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  instead  of  a  comfort 
and  joy.  Housekeepers  of  even  moderate 
ambition  now  consider  an  etched,  or  embroi- 
dered set,  consisting  of  two  tray  cloths,  a  tea 
cloth,  and  tea  napkins,  an  extra  luncheon 
doth,  with  fringed  napkins  to  match,  two 


buffet  scarfs,  or  side-board  covers,  a  dozen 
of  bread  napkins,  and  another  of  fruit  nap- 
kins, and  the  doubtful  but  dainty  doylies, 
indispensable  to  very  simple  and  modest  forms 
of  hospitality. 

Luncheon  sets,  as  found  at  the  shops,  com- 
prise a  cloth,  and  a  dozen  fringed  and  bor- 
dered (or  not)  napkins  in  tinted  damask,  in 
delicate  shades  of  pink,  blue,  or  yellow.  Tlj^ 
average  price  is  five  to  ten  dollars  the  set,  an^ 
they  neither  need  nor  admit  of  ornamenta- 
tion, save  a  small,  quaint  number,  or  initial, 
in  one  corner  (and  in  white),  upon  the  border, 
or  ground  tint,  of  the  cloth  or  napkin.  A 
luncheon  cloth  of  white  or  ecru  damask  has 
sometimes  a  continuous  border  embroidered 
around  it,  though  a  graceful  cluster  or  trail- 
ing vine,  worked  as  a  single  figure  in  each, 
comer,  is  perhaps  more  effective,  and  certain- 
ly less  troublesome.  In  the  shop,  the  woven 
embroidery  is  in  two  or  more  colors,  blue  and 
white,  with  a  dash  of  pink  or  orange.  The 
pattern  is  usually  wrought  out  in  satin  stitch 
lor  the  solid  parts,  and  stem  or  outline 
stitch  for  the  lighter  ones.  French  working 
cotton  or  linen  floss  is  used,  and  they  stand 
a  ^ood  deal  of  average  washing  without 
fading.  For  the  finer  linens,  embroidered  to 
order  in  th^decorative  art  establishments,  the 
pattern  is  sometimes  worked  in  silk,  but  the 
recent  introduction  of  silk-finished  linen 
threads  obviates  this  necessity.  A  pretty 
desi^  is  a  conventional  arrangement  of  white 
daisies  with  leaves  of  shaded  green  and  yel- 
low centres ;  or  a  wild-rose  pattern,  with  vine 
and  thorn,  makes  an  effective  border.  1% 
should  be  put  either  on  the  overhanging  por- 
tion of  the  cloth  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
table  just  within  the  line  of  the  plates.  In 
this  case  it  leaves  a  centre  free  for  the  flower 
or  fruit  piece.  It  requires  a  large  table,  how- 
ever, for  this  treatment,  as  in  a  small  square 
or  six-foot  length  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  the  service  &  la  Russe,  that  is,  to  leave 
the  table  free  except  the  necessary  china  and 
glass,  the  dishes  of  the  menu  being  served 
from  a  side  table. 

A  handsome  cluster  or  trailing  spray  in 
one  comer  on  the  surface  is  a  simple  orna- 
mentation, yet  quite  artistic  and  effective. 

In  the  illustration  a  scroll  design  is  given 
with  the  appropriate  legend:  **Wewx)mb 
Makes  a  Merrt  Feast.  "  This  is  to  be  put  in 
the  right-hand  lower  comer,  as  said  before,  on 
the  surface  of  the  table.  The  scroll  is  meant  to 
suggest  a  pennant  of  ribbon,  and  should  have 
its  skeleton  strongly  and  heavily  worked  with 
silk  or  linen  floss  in  outline,  or  stem  stitch. 
Both  outline  and  legend  may  be  worked  in 
blue,  gold,  copper,  or  shell  pink.  The  scroll 
may  be  in  either  color,  the  lettering  in  white. 
After  the  skeleton  is  worked,  a  double  or 
emphasizing  line,  in  some  flner  white  thread, 
should  be  put  just  outside. 
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The  initial  letters  of  the  legend,  as  the  W, 
the  M  and  the  F,  should  be  worked  solidly 
in  satin  stitch,  stoutly  padded  or  tilled  un- 
derneath. The  stems  of  all  the  letters  are 
also  slightly  padded  and  worked  in  satin 
stitch.  In  the  connecting  lines  and  inflec- 
tions, the  usual  outline  stitch  is  used.  In 
embroidering  an  initial  it  is  important  to 
preserve  the  direction  of  the  stitches.  They 
can  be  horizontal  or  standing,  but  whichever 
style  is  adopted  it  must  not  be  changed 
throughout  the  piece  of  work. 

The  darned  background  in  the  scroll 
should  be  worked  in  colored  thread,  the 
same  as  used  for  the  outline.  It  places  the 
lettering  in  relief.  The  latter  may  keep  the 
tone  of  color,  or  will  look  well  in  white  linen 
floss  or  silk.  The  main  effort  must  be  to 
keep  them  crisp  and  sharp,  as  one  careless  or 
extra  stitch  will  frequently  destroy  their 
character. 

The  design  with  circle  and  legend  is  a 
simple  treatment  for  luncheon  napkins.  The 
circle  is  drawn  from  the  top  of  a  small 
glass  or  tumbler.  The  lettering  need  not 
follow  the  example  given.  Any  preferred 
style  may  be  substituted  by  one  who  is  able 
to  draw.  The  circle,  of  course,  has  its  place 
in  a  corner  of  the  napkin,  the  legend  placed 
so  as  to  read  when  looking  at  it  from  the 
outer  point  and  not  from  the  centre  of  the 
napkin.  This  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  in 
the  placing  of  initials.  The  marking-thread 
for  the  work  should  be  the  new  Scotch  linen 
floss,  which  looks  like  silk.  In  the  heavy 
pait  of  lettering  use  satin  stitch ;  lighter  stem 
stitch  for  initials.  There  should  be  a  differ- 
ent legend  or  motto  on  each  napkin,  and 
each  may  be  worked  in  a  different  color  if 
preferred-  blue,  copper,  gold,  pink,  terra 
cotta,  olive,  and  brown.  This  makes  an  at- 
tractive variety.     The  chief  thing  to  bear  in 


mind  is  to  keep  the  harmony  of  motive  in 
view  in  whatever  details  are  brought  to- 
gether. 

The  design  for  a  doyly  commends  itself 
for  its  simplicity  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  arranged  by  those  who  are  not  able 
to  design  or  copy  a  pattern  in  free  hand. 
The  crescents  with  interlaced  and  broken 
disks  can  be  easily  grouped  and  outlined 
from  a  spool  of  thread  and  the  top  of  a 
thimble.  They  are  to  be  worked  in  stem 
stitch  with  silk,  linen  floss,  or  Freach  work- 
ing-cotton. The  last-named  thread  is  better 
smted  to  a  momie  cloth  than  a  linen  founda- 
tion, for  it  is  becoming  an  \mwritten  law  as 
to  all  simple  designs,  that  linen  must  be  put 
upon  linen,  silk  upon  silk,  wool  upon  wool, 
and  cotton  upon  cotton,  if  true  results  are  to 
be  reached.  The  linen  floss  can  now  be  ob- 
tained in  flne  as  well  as  coarse  qualities,  and 
may  be  used  on  the  most  delicate  lawns  and 
transparent  batistes. 

The  latest  idea  for  doylies  of  extra  dainti- 
ness is  to  make  them  of  finest  cambric  mus- 
lin, with  a  plain  hem  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width,  put  in  with  delicate  rows  of  hem- 
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stitching.  These  may  have  a  tiny,  all-over 
pattern  or  small  spray  falling  across  the  hem 
and  towards  the  centre,  but  arranged  so  as 
not  to  be  covered  by  the  finger-bowl.  Only 
the  finest  silk  working-thread  can  be  used 
on  a  cambric  foundation,  and  these  doylies 
are  therefore  more  for  ornament  than  service. 
The  silk  floss  tliat  is  sold  can  be  divided  if 
necessary,  and  the  single  filament  used  in- 
stead of  the  whole  thr^. 

Linen  doylies  are  still  finished  by  a  narrow 
fringe  secured  by  overcasting  or  hemstitch. 
Drawn  work  is  not  so  much  used  on  them  as 
formerly,  as  they  are  so  small  and  wisp-like 
that  it  seems  both  a  waste  of  work  ana  lack 
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of  judgment  to  detract  from  the  body  of  the 
material.  The  delicate  embroidery  of  pow- 
dered sprays  on  the  surface,  forget-me-not, 
daisy,  wild  rose,  carnation,  worked  in  skel- 
eton outline — that  is,  a  long  and  short  stitch 
as  in  Kensington  work — around  the  edge  of 
the  flower  and  leaf,  is  quite  enough. 

Tea-cloths  are  made  of  a  fine  quality  of 
linen,  which  comes  in  various  widths,  and 
can  be  bought  from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  yard.  The  cloth  is  usually  a  square,  of  a 
size  to  cover  the  small  corner  tea-tables  of 
cherry,  antique  oak  or  mahogany  so  much 
used  in  the  five-o'clock  tea  of  an  artistic 
home.  The  edge  of  the  tea-cloth  has  a  hem 
two  inches  in  width  put  in  with  hemstitch. 
Below  this  is  a  linen  lace,  or  at  intervals 
small,  fluffy  tassels  attached  to  light,  knotted 
cords  four  or  five  inches  long.  Ixiis  cord  and 
tassel  effect  is  new  and  very  graceful.  They 
are  easily  made  of  floss,  the  same  as  is  used 
for  the  embroidery.  White  raw-silk  is  a 
late  idea  for  working  tea-cloths  and  tray  nap- 
kins, but  siHc  linen  floss  is  better.  A  hand- 
some Greek  border  or  arabesque  pattern  in 
scroll  design  looks  well,  worked  in  white  silk. 

The  pretty  pattern  ^ven  of  Virginia 
creeper  is  best  worked  in  natural  colors,  a 
rich  reddish  purple  for  the  berries,  shaded 
green  for  the  leaves,  with  an  occasional  tip- 
ping of  crimson,  and  wood  brown  for  the 
stems.  It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  direc- 
tions for  shading,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  ** patchy"  effects;  better 
keep  to  a  monotone  or  single  color  until  ex- 
perience has  been  gained,  as  an  exaggerated 
or  faulty  naturalism  is  worse  than  the  strict- 
est conventionalism  in  embroidery. 

The  stM*  flower  or  conventionalized  leaf 
desi^  is  suitable  for  a  tray  napkin.  It  is 
))articular]y  adapted  to  a  single  color  or 
white  upon  a  colored  background.  The 
centre  circle  may  be  raised  and  worked 
solidly  in  satin  stitch,  or  more  lightly  exe- 
cuted in  outline,  filled  in  with  French  knots 
put  in  very  closely. 

The  development  in  working  materials  of 
late  years  has  been  remarkable.  A  glance  at 
the  ^ops  where  such  things  are  sold  reveals 
not  only  the  elemental  threads,  fabrics  and 
colors,  but  an  infinite  variety  of  suggest- 
ive blendings  and  harmonious  combinations. 
The  arrangement  sometimes  shows  contrasts, 
sometimes  the  grouping  of  fascinating  shades 
that  melt  unconsciously  into  one  another.   If 


one  has  the  faintest  idea  of  color  scales,  or 
can  apply  their  observations  to  their  work, 
the  beauty  and  changing  aspects  of  nature 
may  be  at  least  indicated  in  the  glowing 
hues  of  sunset,  the  grays  of  twilight,  the 
soft  lights  of  the  dawn,  and  the  opalescent 
^leam  of  the  moonlit  waves.  These  studies 
in  detail  exercise  a  restful  as  well  as  refining 
influence.  They  are  far  from  the  noise  of 
clap-trap,  the  glitter  of  spangles  and  the  vul- 
garity of  paint,  that  shows  it  is  paint,  and 
nothing  else. 

To  wash  articles  embroidered  with  silk, 
or  silken  linen,  one  must  use  pure  curd,  or 
white  castile  soap,  with  rain  water,  and  treat 
them  exactly  as  knitted  white  woolens  are 
treated,  by  those  who  know  how  to  cleanse 
them  successfully,  and  without  shrinkage. 
Do  not  touch  soap  to  the  articles,  no  matter 
how  soiled  they  may  be,  but  make  a  lather 
of  the  soap,  and  lukewarm  water.  The  tem- 
perature is  of  great  importance.  Wash  care- 
fully by  hand,  rubbing  no  more  than  is 
necessary.  Squeezing  is  better,  and  afterward 
rinse  in  clear  water  of  the  same  temperature. 
Dry  in  the  shade,  and  while  the  articles  are 
still  damp,  pull  them  gently  into  shape,  and 

Eress  witb  a  warm,  but  not  hot  iron,  as  great 
eat  is  not  only  destructive  to  color,  but 
flbre.  Table-linen  should  never  be  starched 
at  all ;  if  ironed  while  damp,  and  pressed  till 
dry,  it  takes  a  certain  stiffness,  which  is 
more  permanent  and  less  subject  to  creases 
than  tne  stiffness  of  starch,  which  is  also  in- 
jurious to  fabric. 

It  is  a  good,  as  well  as  beautiful  thing :  the 
revival  of  interest  in  the  details  of  household 
work  and  life.  But  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  gentle  things  require  gentle  treat- 
ment— that  we  do  not  deserve  beauty  imless 
we  know  how  to  treat  it,  how  to  keep  it, 
how  to  enhance  it  by  recognition,  and  appre- 
ciation. We  have  all  known  people  whose 
touch  was  an  added  grace,  and  equally  those 
whose  contact  left  its  trace  of  mischief,  or 
destruction.  Women  are  charged  with  the 
interests  which  environ  our  daily  lives  from 
youth  to  old  age.  To  them,  indeed,  are 
committed  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell. 
And  what  is  heaven  but  the  order,  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  which  grow  out  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  law  in  little  as  well  as  great 
things.  Let  us  be  sure  we  have  done  the 
little  things  well  before  we  reach  out  to 
greater.  Jenny  June. 
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Jottlnss  for  January. 

Ab  each  new  year  comes  in,  all  men's  fan- 
cies turn  to  thonghts  of  better  lives,  and 
numerous  are  the  resolutions  made  with  un- 
alterable, stem  determination — only  to  dis- 
appear with  the  January  thaw.  Now  if  only 
some  of  these  new  pages  might  be  inscribed 
with  maxims  of  modern  sanitary  law,  if  only 
some  of  the  suggestions  here  written  might 
reach  attentive  ears  and  bear  even  a  single 
fruit  of  increased  health,  the  writer  of  the 
Calendar  would  be  content. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  **  November 
Jottings, '^  I  have  received  thanks  from  several 
ladies  for  defending  their  dress;  I  think, 
therefore,  that  perhaps  as  ^ood  a  theme  as 
any  to  begin  my  screed  this  New  Year  will 
be  women's  winter  wraps.  Less  than  fifty 
years  ago,  it  was  the  fa^on  for  women  to 
ffo  out  in  all  seasons  almost  unprotected 
from  the  weather's  changes.  I  have  seen  my 
mother's  evening  gear  that  she  wore  in  win- 
ter, and  have  heard  her  tell  of  going  out 
in  her  youth  on  bitter  nights  when  snow  lay 
deep  upon  the  frozen  ground,  very  lightly 
dressed,  silken  shoes  on  her  feet,  her  head 
bare,  and  only  a  slight  covering  upon  her 
shoulders.  In  this  attire  she  drove  to  a  ball 
or  reception.  Yet  she  lived  a  long,  happy 
and  healthy  life,  which  was  owing,  I  believe, 
to  an  exceptionally  strong  constitution.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  citing  such  examples  to 
prove  the  degeneracy  of  these  days,  forgetting 
or  ignoring  the  many  weaker  women  who  fell 
by  the  way  under  such  exposure,  and  the  still 
greater  majority  who  drooped,  suffered  and 
angered  on,  victims  to  diseases  that  were  not 
then  understood,  patient  sufferers  from  causes 
then  disbelieved.  For  a  young  lady  to  ask 
warmer  clothes  in  those  good  old  times 
was  to  confess  feebleness  or  invalidism,  and 
few  had  the  moral  courage  to  do  it.  So  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  came  about,  and  in 
many  a  chiux:hyard  sleeps  quietly  a  fair  one 
who,  under  our  moro  sensible  and  better 
informed  regime,  might  be  living  and  the 
blessing  of  a  happy  home. 

It  is  a  great  change,  from  those  days  to 
these.  Our  women  now  guard  their  health 
with  more  or  less  care,  usually  quite  suficient. 
In  matters  of  indoor  or  summer  outdoor  dress, 
they  are  far  more  sensible  than  men ;  it  is  only 
when  seductive  winter  garments  make  their 
appearance  in  shop  windows  that  they  grow 
excited.  Then  changes  must  be  made,  new 
coverings  donned;  and  here  is  where  the 
trouble  comes,  for  the  thick  clothes  are  kept 
on  through  every  vicissitude,  indoors  with 
mercury  at  seventy  degrees  or  on  the  street 


at  freezing  point,  regardless  of  comfort,  only 
thoughtful  of  display. 

It  IS  winter  by  the  almanac  as  I  write;  yet 
neither  snow  nor  great  cold  has  so  far  come 
upon  us.  Ladies  are  passing  my  windows, 
however,  or  coming  into  my  rooms,  which 
have  a  temperature  of  68  degrees,  wearing 
heavy  seal  or  astrakhan  cloaks,  and  keeping 
them  on  in  spite  of  remonstrance.  *'Too 
much  trouble,  doctor,  to  take  wraps  off  for 
a  few  minutes,"  they  say.  Then  out  into  the 
streets  again.  Growing  warm  by  walking, 
coat  fronts  are  thrown  open  and  passing 
breezes  are  caught  and  funneled  in  upon  un- 
protected lungs  or  backs,  which  speedily  re- 
spond with  bitter  complaint.  Next  day  comes 
a  call  for  a  cough  prescription  to  relieve  a 
cold,  contracted  no  one  knows  where.  And 
so  pneumonias  are  born,  or  rheumatisms ;  and 
foundations  laid  for  lasting  suffering.  For 
there  are  few  diseases  more  permanent  than 
chronic  ones  of  air  passages,  or  that  imper- 
fectly understood  disorder  of  the  blood  that 
is  wrongly  named  rheumatism.  Years  of  in- 
termittent discomfort,  not  to  use  a  strongs 
word,  may  follow  a  few  moments  of  careless 
exposure. 

When  men  go  into  a  heated  room,  off  go 
overcoats,  promptly  to  be  donned  again  upon 
exit;  but,  unfortunately,  women  do  differ- 
ently. Last  night  I  accompanied  a  party  of 
ladies  to  the  theatre.  The  evening  whs  quite 
warm  for  winter,  yet  fashion's  stern  decrees 
and  a  natural  desire  to  show  good  dressin^y 
sent  every  one  of  them  out  in  furs.  Inside 
the  building  the  temperature  was  in  the  six- 
ties, and  my  outer  coat  came  off  at  once. 
Presently,  when  gaslights  were  tiu-ned  un,  it 
began  to  grow  warmer,  and  I  8ugge8t<;u  to 
the  lady  sitting  next  me  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  remove  her  wrap.  **  Oh,  no,  doctor ; 
I  am  not  at  all  warm,"  was  the  mendacious 
answer,  and  I  said  no  more.  Her  face  grew 
rosy  with  laughter  at  the  fun  of  the  com- 
edy, and  she  used  a  fan  vigorously,  but 
still  kept  on  the  coat.  And  so  on,  through 
the  play.  When  we  came  out,  my  heavy 
garment  felt  very  reassuring  in  face  of  the 
northeast  winter  wind.  My  friend,  to-day, 
is  laid  up  with  a  violent  cold,  whose  origin 
she  cannot  discover.  This  is  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  case. 

Next,  come  what  our  ladies  term  *< calls." 
They  run  about  town  in  full  street  costume, 
dropping  in  upon  a  friend  or  acquaintance 
now  and  then  to  exchange  gossips  or  spy 
out  the  land,  determining  to  make  only  a 
short  stop  at  each  place.  But  often  they  are 
tempted  to  stay  for  a  longer  time ;  then,  in- 
tending, of  course,  to  go  every  minute,  thej 
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do  not  remove  wraps,  but  sit  in  heaviest  of 
clothing,  beside  the  hostess  in  an  indoor 
gown. 

"If  this  fashion  could  only  be  changed," 
sighed  a  patient,  lately,  **of  making  these 
senseless  visits  of  ceremony  to  places  where 
I  do  not  care  to  go,  nor  my  hostess  to  see  me, 
how  much  more  sensible  and  comfortable  it 
would  be!"  But  it  cannot  be  changed,  at 
least,  not  at  present,  and  it  only  remains  for 
medical  men  to  enter  their  protest  against 
making  it  dangerous  as  well  as  foolish,  by 
retaining  outdoor  winter  wraps  in  houses 
heated  to  summer  temperature.  Let  women 
who  care  for  health  insist  upon  removing 
coats  as  men  do,  when  they  enter  warm 
rooms,  and  the  mischief  will  be  largely 
avoided. 

A  welcome  suggestion  from  a  valued  friend 
brings  to  my  mina  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance to  our  national  health,  and  one  wluch 
is  perhaps  less  hackneyed  than  many  others. 
Among  other  nervous  disorders  and  diseases 
of  weak  stomachs,  American  dyspepsia,  as  I 
term  that  form  of  internal  rebellion  widely 
spread  among  our  people,  is  a  bitter  scourge. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  persons  have 
coveted  a  strong  stomach  than  power  in 
any  other  organ.  To  feel  that  indescribable 
sense  of  comfort,  renewed  vitality  and  ease 
that  follows  a  hearty  morning  meal  taken 
into  a  healthy  stomach ;  to  walk  down  street 
afterward  and  meet  one's  acquaintances  with 
smiles  bom  of  sound  digestion ;  to  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  vital  processes  of  assimi- 
lation going  on  within,  except  by  their  tonic 
effects ;  to  pass  day  after  day  without  a  head- 
ache or  sense  of  weariness  until  toward  its 
close,  this  is  to  be  truly  happy.  He  who  can 
do  this  is  among  those  for  whose  living  the 
world  is  better,  and  whose  absence  from  ac- 
customed haunts  is  missed  even  by  those  to 
whom  he  is  personally  a  stranger.  And  how 
seldom  do  we  see  him  I  Study  faces  to-mor- 
row as  you  pass  them,  and  see  how  many  im- 
press you  as  happy. 

It  is  in  early  youth  that  a  foundation  must 
be  laid  for  a  strong  stomach.  During  child- 
hood, human  animals  are  omnivorous,  and 
indigestion  unknown,  except  as  a  temporary 
inconvenience  following  a  holiday  stuffing. 
But  when  once  a  youth  begins  to  buckle 
down  to  life's  tasks,  and  finds  his  minutes  of 
value,  he  usually  commences  by  sacrificing 
meal-time  to  the  cod  named  Drive.  Catch- 
ing contamon  of  push  from  seniors  who 
ought  to  know  better,  he  slips  into  some 
cellar-restaurant  and  swiftly  bolts  such  food 
as  his  moderate  purse  will  stand.  Now, 
the  money  spent  by  our  young  men  for  a 
lunch  down-town  ought  to  give  them  a  fair 
quantity  of  digestible  food,  and  would  do  so 
in  most  countries.  But  here  in  New  York, 
the  horrible  cooking  to  which  excellent  ma- 


terial is  subjected,  is  enough  to  upset  any 
well-meaning  stomach  and  incite  rebellion. 

I  went  into  a  place  on  the  Bowery  not  long 
ago,  where  they  were  giving  "dinners  for 
25  cents."  It  was  neat  and  not  too  unclean, 
but  the  food  was — well,  very  bad.  Potatoes 
and  meat  were  swimming  in  fat,  and  were 
fried  in  an  unwashed  skillet;  the  bread  waa 
tough  and  alkaline,  and  coffee  a  miserable 
decoction  of  peas  or  beans.  Into  this  den 
a  number  of  boys  and  men  were  crowded, 
swallowing  their  "dinner,"  save  the  mark! 
With  it  went  down  dyspepsia  by  the  solid 
yard.  Most  of  them  were  pale  and  sallow, 
thin  and  feeble,  and  appeared  ready  for  any- 
thing but  work. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  cities  that  indi- 
gestion is  fostered.  Wherever  there  is  a 
farm — at  least  in  our  Eastern  states — there  is 
poor  cookery  and  a  woful  lack  of  variety  of 
proper  food.  "What  do  you  like  best  to 
eat  ?"  I  asked  an  adult  patient  from  central 
(Connecticut  a  few  days  ago.  ^^  Oh,  almost 
anything  nice."  "Well,  beefsteak,  for  in- 
stiace?"  "No,  doctor,  I  don't  like  meat 
at  all ;  would  ever  so  much  rather  have  pie 
or  cake."  This  appetite  is  the  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  two  centuries  of  poor  food 
and  poorer  cookery.  Indeed,  to  take  proper 
time  at  regular  intervals  for  food,  is  almost 
regarded  as  sinful  by  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans ;  hence  the  term  American  dyspepsia. 

If  some  philanthropist  who  wished  to 
establish  a  nice  little  business,  make  money 
and  do  real  good,  would  only  start  a  com- 
fortable, cheerful  and  convenient  dining- 
room  for  boys,  where  a  fair  meal  of  meat, 
bread  and  one  vegetable  could  be  served 
for  twenty  cents  or  less,  with  tables  where 
those  who  brought  their  lunches  could  eat 
them  and  find  a  good  cup  of  coffee  to  wash 
down  dry  food,  he  would  earn  rich  reward 
in  money  as  well  as  in  general  thanks. 

Until  we  as  a  people  have  learned  to  ab- 
jure frying  pans,  cheap  eating-houses  and 
irregular  eating  hours»  tne  manufacturers  of 
pepsine,  etc. ,  will  continue  to  grow  rich  from 
national  carelessness. 

Speaking  of  young  men  and  their  stom- 
achs leads  me  to  a  few  remarks  meant  for 
our  boys.  And,  if  it  is  a  foolish  and  futile 
crusade  against  a  widespread  custom,  it  may 
yet  be  that  some  one  of  them  will  read  and 
take  timely  warning. 

The  majority  of  young  men  in  this  coun- 
try are  engaged  in  some  kind  of  business  or 
work  that  occupies  a  large  part  of  their  day- 
light hours,  leaving  only  evening  for  relax- 
ation, amusement  or  study.  Free  ingress  to 
his  home  at  any  hour — that  is  to  say,  a 
night  key — is  as  much  the  boy's  right  as  his 
father's,  and  few,  indeed,  are  youngsters 
who  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  right  and 
give  way  to  the  temptations  offered  by  city 
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clubs  at  night,  kaowing  that  they  can  ^^ain 
an  entrance  to  their  houses  at  any  time. 
Hours  that  should  be  devoted  to  sleep  are 
wasted  in  pursuits  that  are,  to  say  the  least, 
foolish,  and  the  result  is  that  growing  bodies 
are  deprived  of  their  sorely  needed  rest.  At 
an  early  hour  our  youngster  must  arise  and 
go  to  work.  No  excuse  is  valid,  no  head- 
ache or  fatigue  will  be  accepted  in  place  of 
actual  presence — ^he  must  be  on  hand,  and 
go  through  the  busy  day  as  thoroughly  as  if 
properly  prepared  for  it  by  a  good  night^s 
sleep.  When  evening  arrives  again,  and 
supper  is  over,  there  comes  an  irresistible 
desire  to  go  out,  if  only  for  a  little  walk. 
Friends  are  met,  and  the  previous  night's 
wanderings  repeated,  and  so  on  until  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

Utterly  unconscious  of  what  injury  is  being 
wrought  upon  his  delicate  machinery,  and 
able  to  resist  such  overdrafts  for  a  little  while 
only  by  reason  of  youth,  our  boy  goes  on 
fast  into  nervous  exhaustion  from  sheer  loss 
of  sleep,  to  say  nothing  of  dissipation. 

Now,  this  question  of  the  amount  of  sleep 
demands  a  graded  solution,  some  persons  re- 
quiring much  more  than  others ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  seven 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  are  essential  to 
health,  and  eight  would  be  still  better. 

It  is  always  good  to  be  tired  when  bedtime 
comes,  but  to  approach  one's  couch  exhausted 
is  to  banish  sound  sleep.  Better  sit  quietly 
down  and  rest  a  little  while,  over  a  nice,  easily 
digested  supper,  and  then  go  to  bed  to  sleep, 
not  to  toss  about. 

I  believe  that  the  hours  just  before  mid- 
night are  fraught  with  greater  restorative 
power  than  those  just  after;  and  that  it  is 
always  best  for  youn^  people  to  get  as  much 
beauty-sleep  as  possible.  Girls  fare  better 
than  boys  in  this  respect.  They  can  lie  in 
bed  until  a  later  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
must  keep  off  the  streets  at  night.  To  a  ma- 
jority of  them  night  is  night — ^not  an  illumi- 
nated day — and  they  are  in  bed  betimes, 
except  when  at  intervals  some  entertainment 
spoils  their  rest.  Therefore  I  do  not  direct 
tnese  remarks  so  sharply  at  them  as  at  their 
brothers,  who  stand  sadly  in  need  of  warn- 
ing. Still,  a  word  to  the  girls  relative  to 
night  reading  by  gaslight  will  not  be  amiss. 
Young  eyes,  like  all  ouier  organs  of  a  youth- 
ful frame,  will  stand  much  abuse ;  but  they 
usually  give  out  very  early.  Whenever  a 
session  with  a  pet  novel  is  followed  by  head- 
ache or  blurring  of  vision,  these  symptoms 
are  indicative  of  ocular  over-strain,  and 
further  eyework  should  be  promptly  aban- 
doned. 

During  winter  months,  diseases  most  to  be 
dreaded  are  those  of  the  lungs  and  air  pas- 
sages. Our  climate  is  so  treacherous  and 
changeable  that  no  amount  of  preparation,  no 


Erudential  care  will  always  protect  from  its 
arsh  attacks.  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp- 
ness is  dangerous  at  all  times ;  it  is  doubly  so 
when  one  cannot  tell  how  to  dress  in  the 
morning  for  the  whole  day.  The  26th  of 
November  was  a  fair  sample  of  our  winter. 
At  6  A.  M.  the  mercury  marked  40  degrees, 
at  noon  68  degrees,  and  at  6  p.  m.  85  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Of  course  one  can  only  take 
chances  in  such  weather ;  but  these  are  better 
met  with  heavy  clothing  than  by  changing 
to  lighter  garments,  even  at  the  cost  of 
suffering  a  Tittle  from  heat.  Nor  is  it  tiie 
lungs  alone  that  are  imperilled.  Albuminuria^ 
Bright's  disease,  is  becoming  more  conunon 
every  day,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
maladies  that  physicians  are  called  upon  to 
treat.  This  is  often  brought  on  by  exposure 
to  damp  cold.  All  our  delicate  organs  must 
be  protected  in  some  way  if  we  are  to  escape. 
Modem  clotiiing  covers  tiie  front  of  the  body 
much  better  than  the  back,  which  is  a  mis- 
take. Vest-backs  should  be  made  of  the  same 
material  as  their  fronts.  It  is  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  wear  a  broad  flannel  band  about  the 
bowels,  and  it  is  especially  essential  to  keep 
the  feet  dry.  Once  away  from  home  with 
wet  boots,  a  change  is  rarely  made,  and  cold 
results. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  such  attacks  may  be 
aborted  by  timely  measures.  As  soon  as  a 
cold  shows  itself  by  sniffling,  general  discom- 
fort and  running  at  the  nose,  a  dose  of  Do- 
ver^s  powder  and  quinine  will  promptly  cut 
it  short,  leaving  only  a  temporary  lassitude. 
Should  fever  ensue,  however,  with  a  tight- 
ness of  breathing,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost 
in  calling  a  physician,  who  wSl  usually  be 
able  to  prevent  serious  trouble,  if  not  too  late. 

There  is  a  good  preventive,  almost  a  pro- 
phylactic against  lung  diseases,  in  common 
petroleum — the  crude  sort.  Pills  of  one  grain 
of  this  wonderful  substance  may  be  purchased 
at  any  apothecary's,  and  one  taken  morning 
and  night  will  so  far  to  protect  against  in- 
flammation of  the  organs  of  respiration. 

It  is  now  largely  accepted  as  true  that 
most  diseases  are  dependent  for  origin  upon 
special  bacteria,  noxious  growths  that  inter- 
fere with  purity  of  blood,  each  one  belonging 
to  its  own  form  of  disorder.  Petroleum  con- 
tains phenic  acid,  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and 
if  the  system  be  charged  with  this  as  above 
suggested,  it  is  believed  bacteria  cannot  enter, 
or  are  quickly  destroyed. 

Many  lun^  diseases,  consumption  for  in- 
stance, are  l^ighly  contagious,  and  easily  com- 
municated. This  should  be  borne  carefully 
in  mind,  and  all  undue  contact  with  such  in- 
valids avoided.  No  person,  no  matter  how 
healthy,  should  sleep  with  a  consumptive,  or 
even  in  the  same  room. 

Near  the  banks  of  lovely  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  there  lives  a  fanner,  whose  fanuly 
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consisted  of  wife  and  two  channing  daughters. 
Like  all  New  England  women  of  the  farmer 
class,  they  were  well  educated,  bright  and 
frail.  The  mother  inherited  a  consumptive 
tendency,  which  might  have  been  neutralized 
by  care  and  a  temporary  change  to  better 
climate,  but  which,  lackmg  both,  gradually 
developed  into  quick  decline.  Neither  daugh- 
ter showed  the  slightest  trace  of  the  disease 
when  the  mother  took  to  her  bed.  Filial 
love  together  with  paucity  of  moneyv  for 
ready  cash  is  scarce  in  the  Granite  State  hills, 
made  the  elder  devote  herself  closely  to  her 
mother,  actmg  as  nurse  night  and  day,  sleep- 
ing beside  her  so  as  to  be  ready  to  answer 
every  call  for  help.  The  mother  rapidly  failed 
and  died,  but  not  before  her  daughter  had 
contracted  the  disease,  which  was  already 
far  advanced  when  I  saw  her  three  months 
later.  In  turn,  the  younger  sister  assumed 
the  r61e  of  nurse,  and  very  shortly  after  death 
came  again  to  the  stricken  household,  she  be- 
ffan  to  lose  flesh  and  to  cough.  I  heard  from 
her  a  week  ago,  and  she  too  is  following  on 
the  road  that  has  no  end  save  in  the  grave. 
Advice  in  this  case  was  vain,  was  utterly  dis- 
regarded, and  two  valuable  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed, wilfully,  it  would  almost  seem,  to  the 
god  of  ignorance. 

It  is  now  time  for  travelers  to  summer 
climes,  to  make  arrangements  for  departure. 
February  and  March  will  soon  be  here,  with 
sleet,  slush,  cold  and  stormy  winds.  As  I  re- 
marked last  month,  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  choosing  a  locality.  If  the  trip  is 
for  pleasure  only,  if  there  are  neither  weak 
lungs  nor  nerves  to  consider,  it  makes  very 
little  difference  where  one  goes.  But  the 
larger  part  of  our  wanderers  have  something 
out  of  gear,  and  go  away  to  get  well.  Be 
careful,  then. 

Florida  will  probably  feel  the  effects  of 
yellow  fever  during  the  entire  season,  al- 
though there  is  little  danger  to  a  stranger 
who  exercises  ordinary  care.  Several  years' 
practice  in  tropical  lands  has  taught  me 
that  yellow  fever,  except  when  violently 
epidemic,  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  those  who 
are  cautious  m  diet  and  fatigue.  Even  at 
Colon,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  hot-bed  of 
**  Yellow  Jack,"  almost  the  only  deaths  last 
winter  were  among  poor,  imderfed,  badly-clad 
and  unsheltered  workmen,  who  were,  besides, 
dissipated— drinking  freely  of  the  poisonous 
alcohols  of  the  country.  So  there  is  not 
much  risk  in  going  to  Florida,  from  that 
source.      Still,   as  the  very  name   of   this 


unfamiliar  scourge  is  terror-inspiring,  I  pre- 
sume that  many  will  turn  their  steps  else- 
where. To  find  a  warm,  dry  climate,  where 
civilized  people  can  live  and  enjoy  them- 
selves, where  hotels  are  good,  is  a  problem 
not  admitting  of  easy  solution.  Equability 
of  temperature  is  not  consistent  with  low 
humidity.  One  cannot  have  everything,  and 
if  dryness  is  essential,  steady  warmth  must 
be  abandoned. 

My  last  winter's  sojourn  in  Venezuela  con- 
vinced me  that  the  climate  of  the  upland 
levels  of  that  delightful  country  approaches 
nearer  to  desired  mean  of  heat  ana  dryness 
than  any  other.  I  found  an  average  Febru- 
ary and  March  temperature  of  68  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  with  low  humidity,  except  at 
Caracas,  which  lies  in  a  deep  valley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains. 

The  Windward  Islands  offer  a  series  of 
charming  resorts,  with  excellent  hotels  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  fine  society.  Among 
the  chief  attractions  of  this  beautiful  chain, 
is,  that  one  never  grows  tired  from  monot- 
ony— there  is  none.  They  are  epitomes  of 
Europe,  in  small  volumes.  If  one  grows 
weary  of  England,  a  night's  sail  over  tranquil 
seas  will  land  him  in  France,  another  in  Hol- 
land, then  in  Spain,  and  so  on.  Language, 
customs,  and  cuisine  change  all  together, 
and  there  is  no  chance  for  ennui. 

Cuba  and  Nassau  are  nearer  at  hand.  In 
Havana,  Americans  find  as  good  hotels  as 
in  New  York,  at  the  same  rates;  a  few 
hours  of  sea  travel  placing  them  in  a  city 
intensely  foreign.  Climate  is  excellent,  but 
too  warm  for  many,  the  mercury  ranging 
among  the  eighties.  At  Nassau  one  nnds 
almost  everything  needed  for  comfort.  A 
variety  of  hotels,  good  society,  courteous 
natives  and  first-class  physicia'hs  combine  to 
make  this  isle  of  June  a  most  attractive  re- 
sort. 

California  is  the  last  of  which  I  shall 
speak  this  month.  Last  winter  it  was  crowd- 
ed to  discomfort ;  prices  were  exorbitant.  The 
rail  journey  thither  is  long,  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive, and  the  climate,  except  in  a  small 
section,  treacherous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  as 
yet  a  poor  place  for  invaUds. 

Wherever  our  traveler  turns  his  way,  he 
will,  of  course,  meet  with  imforeseen  draw- 
backs. But  patience,  courtesy  and  cash 
will  conquer  them  all,  and  there  is  no  educa- 
tion, no  pleasure,  no  mental  development 
equal  to  that  derived  from  well-chosen  traveL 
William  F.  HutchvMon,  M,D. 
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Mr.   and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hawkins-"  Our 
Oar'llne." 

BY   BELLE   C. 
GREENE. 

AR'LINE  was 
Hann  iba  Ps 
daughter  by  his 
fust  wife,  as 
you  '11  remem- 
ber, and  she 
would  n*t  come 
to  her  par's 
weddin',  be  • 
cause  she  hap- 
pened ter  git 
her  bangs  cut 
off  shorter  'n 
what  she 
thought  was 
proper.  I  guess 
like  enough 
they  wa'  n't 
jest  right  cord- 
in'  ter  rule,  for  I  noticed  'em  the  fust  thing 
when  we  got  home.  They  looked  fruzzly; 
didn't  seem  ter  lay  down  slick,  ye  know, 
and  the  eends  stuck  out  all  round  her  fomd 
kinder  sassy  and  independent.  But,  my 
land  I  I  dun  no'  who  would  stop  ter  find  fault 
with  her  bangs  or  anything  else  about  Car'line 
when  she  stood  afore  'em  I 

She  might  be  hamsome  and  she  might  not, 
I  could  n't  say,  but  she  sartinly  brightened  and 
sweetened  the  room  where  she  stood  like  a 
bokay  o'  pinks  and  rosies.  I  wish  I  could  de- 
scribe her.  She  wa'  n't  very  short  nor  very 
tall ;  her  hair  was  yeller  as  gold,  and  her  big 
eyes  was  brown,  and  looked  up  at  you  kinder 
shy  and  beseechin'  as  if  they 's  forever  coaxin' 
you  to  love  her.  'T  any  rate  you  'd  feel  so, 
till  she  smiled,  and  then  she  'd  look  so  roguish 
that  you  'd  wonder  whether  no  her  eyes 
wa'  n't  foolin'. 

She  was  what  folks  up  our  way  call  *  *  pleas- 
ant spoken."  Her  voice  was  so  sweet  and 
cheerful  that  it  made  you  feel  happier  jest  to 
hear  the  sovmd  on  't.  And  all  her  ways  was 
cunnin'  and  graceful  as  a  bird's.  That's 
Car'line  as  nigh 's  I  can  ^t  her,  and  I  wish  I 
could  dew  it  better,  but  I  can 't. 

Car'line  was  sixteen  year  old,  but  she 
seemed  like  a  child  still,  and  she  was  a  child 
in  heart  and  life.  She  had  n't  never  been  out 
of  her  native  town  o'  Punkinville  more  'n 
once  or  twice,  and  the  great  unknown  world 
lay  all  before  her,  to  see  and  to  enjoy — never 
to  spile  her,  nor  to  make  her  suffer,  I  dew 
hope  and  pray.  She  had  plenty  o'  beaux  a'- 
ready,  'cordin'  to  her  par's  tell.     Jest  'fore 


we  was  married  he  says  ter  me,  dretful  down- 
hearted : 

*  *  Ruth  Ann, "  says  he,  •  *  I  'm  'f  raid  Car'line 
'11  be  a  terrible  care  tew  ye— or,  ruther,  the 
fellers  will,  that 's  alwers  hangin'  round  her 
now-days.     The  dumb  gumps  I " 

**  Hannibal,  do  n't  you  worry,"  I  answers. 
"I'll  resk  'em.  They  can't  be  wuss  'an 
meazles  and  hoopin'  cough,  and  all  them 
other  diseazes  I  should  haf  ter  contend  with 
if  she  was  younger.  She 's  ffot  through  with 
all  them  long  ago,  *  and  I  'm  tnankf  ul.  But  as 
for  beaux — why,  a  young  girl  without  beaux 
would  be  a  monstrosity !  "  says  I. 

**  Oh,  wall,  Car'line  ain  't  much  of  a  mons- 
strosity,  I  take  it, "  says  Hannibal.  (He 's  aw- 
ful proud  o'  Car'line.) 

Before  I  say  any  more  about  Car'line,  I 
wanter  stop  and  relate  the  trunk  eppersode, 
because  it's  connected  intimit  with  her 
history. 

When  Hannibal  and  me  come  home  from 
our  weddin'  toor,  his  trunk  got  changed 
somehow.  Mine  was  mine  all  right,  out 
his  'n  was  somebody's  else.  He  and  the 
depo'-master  could  n't  make  nothin'  out  be- 
tween 'em,  only  that  the  strange  trunk  had 
followed  mine  from  New  York,  and  there 
wa'  n't  no  name,  nor  any  way  ter  tell  who  it 
belonged  ter,  nor  where  he  lived — nothin' 
'cept  the  initials  R.  I.  G.,  in  big  letters. 

Wall,  we  concluded  it  was  a  swap,  and 
R.  I.  Q.,  whoever  he  was,  had  got  Hannibal's 
trunk  with  his  name  and  address  tacked 
onto  it  in  plain  letters,  and  we  naterally 
supposed  he  'd  know  enough  ter  write  and 
have  the  thing  fixed  proper.  But  we  waited 
a  week  or  more  without  hearin'  a  word, 
and  we  begun  ter  think  we  never  should, 
so,  come  Saturday  night,  Mr.  Hawkins  fitted 
a  key  to  the  trunk,  and  says  ter  me  and 
Car'line : 

**Come,  let's  go'n  open  Mr.  R.  I.  G.'s 
trunk  together. " 

Did  you  ever  open  a  trunk  that  belonged 
to  an  unknown  person?  A  trunk  whose  con- 
tents you  knew  nothin'  about,  whether  male 
or  female,  rags,  or  silks  and  satings,  dyner- 
mite  or  sassages  1  I  tell  you,  I  never  experi- 
enced a  queerer  sensation  than  what  I  did 
settin'  there  on  that  trunk,  tryin'  to  spunk  up 
courage  to  let  Hannibal  open  it  I  And  Car'- 
line felt  jest  as  narvous  about  it  as  I  did. 
But  much  as  we  hung  back,  we  was  dyin' 
ter  know  what  was  in  it ;  and  so,  finally,  we 
said  **Open  it,"  though  we  both  felt  we 
might  be  blowed  ter  atoms  the  next  minute. 
Sech  is  woman's  curiosity.  (Not  but  that 
Hannibal  was  every  mite  and  grain  as  curi- 
ous as  we  was.) 
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Wall,  he  put  in  the  key,  give  it  a  turn  and 
lifted  the  lid.  We  all  held  our  breaths  and 
looked,  and  I  know  I  could  n't  a  felt  fainter 
if  I'd  seen  R.  I.  G.  himself  laid  out  there 
in  that  top  tray  in  his  grave  clo'es!  But, 
massy  sakcs!  there  wa'n't  nothin'  in  the 
world  there  ter  hurt  anybody !  Only  a  pile 
o'  clean,  biled  shirts,  all  done  up  spick  and 
span,  and  glistenin'  white  as  snow  I  We  took 
'em  out  and  found  underneath  a  complete 
outfit  o'  men's  clo'es,  the  nicest  and  nobbiest 
we  ever  sat  eyes  on.  Mr.  Rig — as  we  *d  con- 
cluded to  call  him — whoever  he  was,  had 
good  clo'es  and  plenty  of  *em. 

There  was  other  things  besides  clones  in 
the  trunk,  things  we  did  n't  know  the  name 
nor  the  use  on.  What  'tracted  Car'line's 
'tention  in  partick'lar  was  a  red  leather  box, 
full  of  queer  little  tools.  Some  was  iv'ry 
and  some  was  steel,  but  they  all  looked  tew 
small  and  dainty  for  a  man  to  work  with. 

Car'iine  showed  'em  to  me,  and  blushed 
and  laughed. 

^*  He  must  a  meant  'em  for  a  present  to 
his  girl,"  says  she.  **  See,  her  name  is  on 
the  kiver."  And,  sure  enough,  there  it  was 
in  gilt  letters,  ^^ Manicure,'''* 

**Too  bad  she  can't  have  her  present," 
says  Car'iine;  **  if  we  only  knew  what 's  her 
other  name,  and  where  she  lives,  we  could 
send  'em  to  her  and  find  out  about  Mr.  Rig. 
I  s'pose  that's  jest  her  given  name."  She 
said  it  over  kinder  soft  to  herself,  **  Mani- 
cure, Manicure ;  pretty  name,  ain  't  it,  mar  ? " 
says  she. 

Wall,  them  clo'es  was  all  tew  small  for 
Hannibal,  and  tew  young-lookin'.  They 
everdently  belonged  to  some  rich  city  chap, 
for  there  wa'  n't  no  paper  collars  nor  over- 
halls  nor  checkered  shirts.  Everything  was 
costly  and  reg'lar  go  ter  meetin',  ye  know. 

Car'iine  thought  they  was  tew  cute  for 
anything.  **  Oh,  my  I  "  says  she,  holdin'  up 
a  lavender  kid  glove  and  a  little  shiny  boot, 
**  would  n't  the  Punkinville  boys  stare  ter 
see  Mr.  Rig  with  these  on ! " 

There  did  n't  seem  to  be  anything  else  ter 
dew,  and  so  we  put  the  trunk  away  in  the 
spare  chamber  and  left  it.  Hannibal  said  he 
reckoned  he  'd  got  the  best  on 't,  even  if  he 
could  n't  wear  the  clo'es,  for  he  did  n't  vally 
his  own  trunk  so  great,  there  wa'  n't  much 
in  it;  and  he  said  Car'iine  should  have  Mr. 
Rig's  things  for  a  weddin'  present  to  her 
husband,  if  she'd  git  a  feller  they'd  fitl .  .  . 

Car'iine  was  crazy  to  have  a  planner.  She 
were  of  a  notion  that  she  could  learn  to  play 
on  one  real  easy.  She'd  picked  out  some 
tunes  a'ready  on  one  o*  the  neighbor's  sera- 
phims,  and  now  she  wanted  a  planner  of 
her  own.  So  her  par  he  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  what  I  thought,  and  whether 
no  I  would  play  on  it  any  myself  if  we 
had  one. 


^^Me  play  on  a  planner!"  says  I.  **No, 
Hannibal,  I  'm  bleeged  tew  ye  1  Once  when 
I  was  a  girl  I  was  stoppin'  down  country 
with  Aunt  Harri't,  and  she  coaxed  me  inter 
takin'  some  lessons.  I  begun,  and  took  jest 
three — but  that  was  a  plenty  I  I  remember 
to  this  day  how  I  felt  settin'  there  histed  up 
on  to  that  stool  afore  that  instrument  1  Half 
an  hour  to  a  time,  four  times  a  day,  I  set 
there,  with  nothin'  ter  occupy  me,  but  jest 
puttin'  down  and  takin'  up  fust  one  finger 
then  t'  other  on  them  inanimated  iv'rys  I 
What  torture  I  suffered  1  How  my  fingers 
ached,  and  how  my  back  and  my  head  ached  1 
And  how  at  the  end  of  them  two  hours  I 
tried  ter  think  I  'd  'complished  somethin', 
when  I  knew  all  the  time  I  had  n't  I  How  I 
looked  for'ards  and  see  nothin'  but  the  same 
eternal  misery,  and  how  discouraged  and  ap- 
palled I  was  1  I  stood  it  three  weeks,  and 
then  I  went  to  Aimt  Harri't  and  says  I : 

**Aunt  Harri't,  I  've  come  ter  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  I  must  play  on  somethin',  I'll 
git  me  a  hand-orgin.  I  can  turn  a  crank  as 
well  as  anybody,  but  I  can't  learn  ter  play 
the  planner  I"    And  I  could  n't. 

When  I  see  girls  practisin'  from  two  to 
four  hours  a  day,  I  wonder  what  they're 
made  on.  They  must  be  consti tooted  alter- 
gether  different  from  what  I  be;  in  pinto* 
fact  I  know  they  are.     And  Car'iine  was. 

Why,  I  've  seen  her  set  down  ter  the 
planner  as  eager  as  she  would  to  a  good 
meal  of  vittles  when  she  was  hungry,  and 
touch  the  keys  a  sort  o'  lovin'  and  caressin' 
as  if  they  was  somethin'  dear  and  precious. 
And  all  the  time  she  played,  she  'd  have  a 
sorter  wrapped-up,  onairthly  look  on  her 
face  that  almost  s(^irt  me.  It  wa'  n't  her 
fingers  that  played;  it  was  somethin'  in- 
side of  her.  It  was  genyus;  and  a  genyus 
for  anything,  I  do  n't  care  what,  makes  the 
labor  o'  dewin  on 't  light. 

But  if  a  child  haint  no  nateral  hankerin' 
after  music — no  genyus  for  it — I  say  it's 
cruelty  to  animak  to  tie  him  down  to  a 

Sianner  or  a  fiddle,  and  its  sure  ter  ruin  his 
isposishun,  if  it  do  n't  the  spine  of  his 
back.  Why  not  let  him  do  somethin'  that 
will  give  him  solid  comfort,  instid  o'  torture  ? 
Perhaps  he  can  draw  or  paint  picters,  or, 
better  still,  work  with  tools,  like  carpenterin' 
or  so,  if  he 's  a  boy.  If  he  can't  dew  nothin' 
but  saw  wood  and  hoe  pertaters,  if  he  loves 
it,  in  the  name  o'  humanity  let  him  dew  it, 
and  feel  the  bliss  o'  dewin'  somethin'  wdl! 

In  my  'pinion  there 's  two  things  in  par- 
tick'lar that  nobody  should  undertake  ter  dew 
unless  they  can't  possibly  help  it,  viz. ,  namely : 
ter  write  stories  and  play  music.  So  now, 
when  Car'iine  began  ter  talk  planner,  I  says : 
**  Child,  do  you  love  music  better  'n  you  love 
to  eat  ?"  and  she  answers  all  eager  and 
trembly:  **  Yes,  mar,  I  believe  I  do  I"  and  I 
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says,  **All  right,  you  shall  sartinly  have  a 
pianner." 

Then  I  perposed  that  we  take  a  boarder 
for  the  summer,  and  so  help  earn  it.  We 
had  n't  work  enough  ter  hurt  any  one  of  us, 
and  the  house  was  plenty  big  to  'commodate 
another. 

Caroline  seemed  pleased  with  the  idee,  but 
her  par  put  it  down  at  fust.  Said  how  he 
wa'  n't  goin'  ter  have  his  wimmin  folks  takin' 
in  work  and  so  on,  but  finally  he  gave  in, 
and  we  advertized  in  a  Boston  paper.  We 
had  a  good  many  letters  from  different  folks 
and  among  'em  was  one  from  a  young  man 
who  signed  his  name  Richard  Gordon.  We 
thought  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  take 
him  as  anybody;  so  he  came. 

He  was  a  hamsome,  flne-'pearin'  young 
man  as  one  could  wish  ter  see,  an'  he  had  a 
way  with  him  that  told  us  to  once  that  he 
hadn't  never  been  used  to  plain  country 
folks  and  country  livin'  before.  He  did  n't 
seem  ter  feel  big  exactly,  but  he  was  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  on  us,  ye  know.  He  said 
how  he  was  an  orphan,  and  that  drawed  me 
tew  him ;  but  when  he  said  he  'd  been  dissi- 
patin'  a  little  tew  much,  and  his  physician 
recommended  a  quiet  life  for  awhile,  I  felt 
like  death  I 

**0h,  dear!''  thinks  I,  **what  an  ex- 
ample for  Hannibal !"  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
young  man,  tew,  and  I  says  real  kind : 

** Mister  Gordon,  I  hope  you'll  find  Pun- 
kinville  a  good  place  ter  reform  in.  If  you  '11 
go  to  the  temperance  meetin's  and  sign  the 
pledge,  we'  11  'sist  and  help  ye  all  we  can. 
Only  you  must  be  in  'amest  yourself,  and 
fight  and  wrastle  against  your  appetite. 
But  we'll  'sist  you^-depend  on t,"  says  I, 
encouragin'. 

He  smiled  at  this  and  says : 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Hawkins,  your  sympathy  and 
'sistance  would  be  received  most  grateful, 
indeed,  but  you  slightly  misunderstand  my 
meanin'.  My  ^  dissipatian '  has  only  been  in 
goin'  to  tew  many  Imlls  and  parties  and  that 
sort  o'  thing.  My  habits  in  respeck  ter 
drinkin'  is  all  right,  I  asshure  you." 

And  I  guess  he  spoke  the  truth,  for  he 
haint  never  drinked  a  drop  to  my  knowl- 
edge ;  but  I  felt  relieved  to  hear  him  say  it, 
and  told  him  so,  and  we  was  the  best  o' 
friends  to  once.  And  after  that  I  found  out 
all  about  him  by  writin'  to  Jemima  Curtis, 
Hannibal's  second  cousin,  that  lives  in  Bos- 
ton. 

But  about  that  pianner.  You  know  we 
was  goin'  ter  help  buy  it  with  the  board 
money.  Wall,  we  never  paid  a  cent  towards 
it,  for  the  very  day  our  boarder  'rived,  'long 
came  the  pianner  tew  1  Mr.  Hawkins  done  it 
ter  surprise  us,  and  surprised  enough  we  was ! 

And  it  did  beat  all,  how  fast  Car'line 
l«amed  ter  play.    It  wa'  n't  but  a  few  weeks 


'fore  she  could  play  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
pieces  in  No.  1  and  2,  and  the  fust  time  she- 
sung  and  played  of  a  Sunday  night  to  her 
par,  he  wiped  his  eyes  and  said  he  **  reck- 
oned the  pianner  was  all  paid  for. " 

Car'line's  voice  wa'n't  powerful,  but  it 
was  sweet  and  persuadin'  as  an  angel's.  Let 
anybody — I  do  n't  care  who  'tis,  nor  what  he 
believes,  whuther  he  swallers  the  Andover 
creed  hull,  or  haint  got  none  at  all — let  him 
hear  our  Car'line  sing  **/  Keed  Thee  Every 
JTaur^ "  and  he  will  feel  a  longin'in  his  soul,  a 
reachin'  out  after  (Jod,  if  he  never  did  before. 

I  think  it  was  Car'line's  singin'  more'n 
her  beauty  that  made  Mr.  Gordon  fall  in 
love  with  her.  Anyway,  he  took  to  her  at 
fust,  though  we  did  n't  think  of  sech  a  thing^ 
as  love  between  'em — strange  we  did  n't, 
tew.  But  it  was  more  'n  a  month  'fore  I  be- 
gun ter  realize  how  things  was  goin'  on  be* 
tween  'em.  He  stayed  all  summer  and  'long- 
inter  the  fall,  and  by  that  time  all  Punkin- 
ville  knew  what  he  was  up  tew.  He  'd  give 
Car'line  a  ring  for  a  filipeen  present,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  wear  a  di'mond  one 
bimeby.  **Je8t  think,  mar,"  says  Car'line, 
when  she  told  me,  *^I  shall  have  the  fust 
di'mond  ring  in  Punkinville  1" 

'T  wa'n't  exactly  like  Car'line  ter  say  so, 
but  I  guess  there  's  consider'ble  human  natur* 
in  the  best  o'  girls;  there  was  in  Car'line 
anyway. 

One  day  Mr.  G<Jrdon  went  a  fishin',  and 
got  ketched  in  a  shower,  and  came  home 
wet  as  a  drownded  rat.  He  said  how  he 
had  n't  got  no  more  clo'es  as  thick  as  them 
he  'd  been  wearin',  and  he  was  'fraid  he 
might  git  cold  changin'  from  thick  ter  thin. 
Car'line  happened  ter  think  o'  that  trunky 
and  says  she : 

**Mar,  there 's  jest  the  thing  'mong  them 
clo'es,  and  I  should  think  Ridiard  and  Mr. 
Rig  might  be  'bout  of  a  size." 

She  went  and  got  the  clo'es  and  carried 
'em  to  his  door,  and  pretty  soon  he  came 
down  with  'em  on,  and  we  exclaimed  ter 
once  that  they  fitted  on  to  him  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they 's  made  for  him. 

He  stood  before  the  glass  and  looked  at 
himself  kinder  bewildered  and  queer. 

**  Where  did  you  git  these  'ere  clo'es  ?"  he 
asked.  And  I  told  him  in  a  trunk  that  come 
tew  us  by  mistake.  **And,"  says  I,  **  there  'a 
a  lot  more,  and  other  things  besides." 

*  *  Let's  see  'em, "  says  he.  Bo  we  took  hiro 
into  the  spare  chamber,  and  the  minute  he 
set  eyes  on  the  trunk  he  slaps  his  hand  on 
to  his  knee  and  says : 

''My  trunk,  by  Jove!" 

**0h,  is  it!"  screams  Car'line.  **TheD 
vou  're  Mr.  Rig!  Mar!  he 's  Mr.  Rig!  Oh, 
dear!" 

**  Mr.  Rig,"  he  repeats  over  after  her, 
lookin'  from  one  ter  t'  other  on  us  inquirin'. 
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"  Why,  yes ;  do  n't  you  see? "  and  she  points 
to  the  letters  R.  L  G.  *'  But  what  does  the 
I.  stand  for?" 

Then  he  looked  and  laughed.  **  R.  I.  G., 
Richard  Ingram  Gordon,"  says  he.  ** That's 
my  name,  of  course  1  So  I  *m  Mr,  Rig,  be  I? 
How  droll  I" 

Tou  see  we  M  spoke  o'  Mr.  Rig  time  'n  agin, 
so  the  name  was  familiar  tew  him. 

**How  strange  we  never  thought  on 't 
before  I "  says  Caroline.  *  *  But  where 's  par's 
trunk?    Have  you  got  it  ?" 

**  No ;  I  hain't  got  nobody's  trunk.  I  lost 
this  on  my  way  home  from  New  York  last 


After  this  little  eppersode  happened,  all 
to  once  Car'line  seemed  ter  change  in  her 
manners  toward  Richard  Gordon.  When  he 
spoke  to  her  she  answered  stiff  and  proper,  in- 
stid  o'  laughin'  and  sassy  as  she  used  tew,  and 
she  kep'  out  of  his  way  all  she  possibly  could. 

He  was  terrible  cut  up ;  did  n't  know  what 
ter  make  on 't,  of  course,  and  hung  round 
tryin  ter  git  a  word  with  her  alone,  but  she 
would  n't  give  him  no  chance.  It  was  so  for 
a  hull  week,  till  I  s'pose  he  could  n't  stan' 
it  no  longer,  for,  come  Sunday  momin',  he 
speaks  right  up  at  the  breakfast  table  'fore 
us  all  and  says : 


summer;  and  here  it  is!  Wall,  wall!  But 
tiie  clo'es  come  real  handy,  did  n't  they? "  ^ 

He  turned  'em  over  kinder  careless,  as  if 
they  wa'  n't  o'  much  vally  tew  him.  They 
was  a  year  old  now,  and  I  s'pose  he  consider- 
ed 'em  all  gone  by  and  out  o'  stile. 

When  he  came  to  the  little  leather  box  with 
Manicure's  name  on  it,  he  opened  it,  looked 
at  the  little  tools,  and  finally  carried  it  away 
to  his  room  and  set  it  on  the  table. 

Goin'  down  stairs,  Car'line  says  ter  me: 
**That  Manicure  will  git  her  present  now, 
after  all, "  and  I  answers,  * '  Yes, "  but  I  did  n't 
think  much  about  it. 


**Miss  Car'line,  will  you  walk  ter  church, 
with  me  this  mornin'?  " 

Car'line  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  kind- 
er half  defyin',  half  cryin',  but  somethin' 
compelled  her,  I  s'pose,  for  she  answered  so 
low  and  trembly  you  could  n't  hardly  hear. 

<«ye8— I  dunno'  but  what  I  will;'  then 
run  off  up-stairs. 

I  suspicioned  at  the  time  that  they  would 
come  to  an  understandin'  with  one  n'  other 
on  the  way  ter  meetin',  and  they  did.  Car'- 
line told  me  all  about  it  that  night.  She 
alwers  confides  in  me  as  if  we's  tew  girls, 
together,  bless  her  heart  1 
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It  seems  they  took  the  cross-road  that  led 
through  the  woods.  *  It  was  a  good  deal  fur- 
ther, but  they  did  n't  care,  they  had  plenty 
o'  time.  They  walked  along  quite  a  piece 
without  speaking  and  pretty  soon  Richard 
took  hold  o'  CarUine's  hand  and  lifted  it  up 
and  looked  at  it. 

**Car'line,"  says  he,  ** whereas  the  little 
ring  I  give  you  ?  Have  you  lost  it  ?"  (She 
had  on  mitts — ginerally  wore  'em  in  hot 
weather).  She  snatched  away  her  hand, 
and  says  she:  **No,  I  hain't  lost  it,  but  I 
ain't  going  ter  wear  it  any  more,  never.  You 
may  have  it  to  give  to  Manicure  I 

**To  give  to  whoV^  he  asks,  stoppin'  still 
in  the  road  and  lookin*  at  her  with  ms  mouth 
wide  open.  **  To  give  to  whoV 

**  Why,  to  that  other  girl.  You  know  bet- 
ter'n  I  dew,  and  you  needn't  pertend  ter 
look  so  innercent !"  says  Car'line  nystericky. 
**I  dew  hate  and  despise  a  cheat — so  there!" 
says  she. 

**A  cheat  ?  Car'line,  who  's  a  cheat  ?"  he 
asks,  dretful  stem.  **  Hain't  I  paid  my  board 
bill — ^hain't  I  paid  all  my  bills  ?  Who 's  been 
lyin'  round  about  me,  I  d  like  ter  know? " 

Car'line  laughed  bitter.  *  *  You  men  think  as 
long  as  you  pay  your  board  and  store-bills 
you  are  all  right,"  she  said.  "You  forgit 
th"  you  owe  somethin'  ter  girls'  hearts  and 
feelin'sl" 

"Car'line,  Car'line  1  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
be  says,  droppin'  on  to  a  big  rock  and  pull- 
in'  her  down  'side  on  him. 

She  Idvered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
hitched  away  from  him,  but  he  drawed 
her  up  close  tew  him,  took  down  her  hands 
and  hild  'em  tight  in  hisn. 

**  Now,  Car'line,"  he  says,  lovin'  but  firm, 
**  you  tell  me  what  I  've  done!" 

She  dropped  her  head  and  blushed  furious. 
^*It'8— it^s  that  other  girl — Manicure,"  she 
says. 

*' Manicure,  Manicure!"  he  repeats  to  him- 
self, and  looks  wild. 

"Yes  !  You  know  who  I  mean.  Her 
name  is  on  tiie  box  you  're  keepin'  fer  her  ! 
Oh,  Richard,  who  is  she,  and  tohtre  is  she  ? 
Tell  me!" 

Then  he  hollered  and  laughed  as  if  he  'd 
die. 

"  Oh,  Car'line,  Car'line!  "says he,  bimeby, 
when  he  got  so  he  could  speak.  "  What  a 
dear  little  ignorant  ^oose  you  be ! "  and  he 
hugged  her  and  kissed  her  over  'n  over, 
laughin'  all  the  time  as  if  he 's  crazy ;  and 
Car'line,  half  mad,  half  ashamed,  had  ter 
submit,  whether  no.  But  when  he  stopped 
at  last  ter  git  his  breath,  she  begins  again 
poutin' : 

"  Who  ti  she,  Richard?  Who  is  Maniciu-e? 
Itrt^/know!" 

Then  he  tells  her  all  about  it,  and  says  she 
•hall  have  the  box,  and  he  will  show  her  how 


to  use  the  little  tools,  though  her  fingers  are 
pretty  enough  without,  and  he  kisses  them 
agin  and  agin  ter  prove  it ;  and  when  Car'line 
finds  out  what  a  silly  blunder  it  all  is,  she 
hides  her  face  and  feels  wuss'n  ever,  and 
cries,  and  asks  Richard  if  he  ain't  "  ashamed 
o'  lovin'  sech  a  silly  little  gump !  " 

And  he  tells  her  how  he  ain  't,  how  he 
thinks  she 's  jest  right  as  she  is,  in  every  sin- 
gle respeck  but  one.  He  'd  like  ter  change 
her  name  to  his'n — llawkins  to  €k)rdon — 
right  away,  if  she  is  willin'. 

Then  they  both  laugh  and  feel  better,  and 
there  they  set  and  talk  and  talk,  till  the  last 
bell  begins  to  ring;  then  they  go  samteiin' 
along  through  the  fields. 

And  the  fields  was  paradise,  and  the  church 
was  heaven  ter  them  tew,  because  tiiey  was 
tergether.  But  you  know,  and  I  know,  jest 
how  they  felt,  and  how  everything  seemed 
to  'em ;  so  what's  the  use  o'  my  sayin'  any 
more? 


«« Wh^n  He  Was  a  Soldier  Boy." 

Mt  love  he  went  for  a  soldier  once. 

And  marched  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ; 
With  his  coat  of  blue  and  his  musket  new 

He  longed  for  the  foe  to  come. 
There  were  t^ose  who  wept,  when  he  marched 
away, 

A  long  farewell  to  joy ! 
But  his  face  was  bright  and  his  footstep 
light. 

When  he  was  a  soldier  boy ! 

For  who  would  stay  at  work  in  the  fields 

When  Honor  calls  to  her  side  ? 
My  love  he  heard  the  bugle  blow. 

And  he  never  would  turn  and  hide ! 
But  he  followed  the  call  through  cold  and 
wet 

And  suns  that  scorch  and  destroy, 
And  laughed  at  the  pains  of  day  and  night, 

When  he  was  a  soldier  boy  1 

The  deadly  rifle-bullet's  ring, 

The  crash  of  the  falling  shell. 
The  long  dull  whirr  of  the  cannon  ball, 

He  knew  each  one  of  them  well. 
And  whether  behind  the  breastwork's  screen. 

Or  out  where  the  troops  deploy, 
He  took  true  aim  through  smoke  and  flame, 

For  he  was  a  soldier  boy. 

And  all  the  years  that  he  marched  and  fought 

I  was  a  girl  at  play ; 
I  did  not  know  I  should  love  him  at  all. 

And  be  his  wife  to-day. 
And  though  he  is  truest  and  best  of  men, — 

What  love  is  without  alloy  ? — 
I  wish  I  had  been  his  sweetheart  then. 

When  he  was  a  soldier  boy ! 

— Mary  Stewart, 
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THE  SWITZER  GAMP. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SIERRA  MADRE. 

BY  C.    F.    HOLDER. 

The  serrated  wall  of  disin-. 
tegrating  rock  that  overlooks 
the  Sail  Gabriel  Valley  of 
Southern  Califonuay  called 
the  Sierra  Madre  range,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  least 
known  and  most  misleading 
mountain  systems  in  this 
country.  From  Pasadena,  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  it 
appears  a  single  ridge,  the 
main  part  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  six  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  feet,  with 
semi-detached  peaks  attaining  to  an  altitude  of  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  Pacific. 
To  the  casual  observer  in  the  Valley  of  the  Angels  this  front  ridge,  so  bold  and  defiant, 
so  cut  and  worn  by  innumerable  conflicts  with  the  seasons,  appears  to  constitute  the 
entire  range  ;  but  that  is  a  mistaken  inference,  as  this  wall,  so  remarkable  for  its 
varied  tints  in  the  changing^  iunlight,  is  but  the  commencement  of  a  succession  of 
ranges  that  extend  far  over  forty  miles,  rising  imperceptibly  until  they  reach  the 
great  Mojave  Desert,  which  stretches  away  to  Arizona  and  the  east. 

In  the  main  the  ranges  are  parallel,  but  in  their  configuration  they  present 
a  labyrinth  that  would  seem  purposely  devised  as  a  barrier  to  human  progress, 
resulting  in  singularly  bold  alternating  features  :  canons  and  ridges,  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  surmount.  Originally  the  mountains  appear  to  have  been 
arranged  with  some  regularity  in  parallel  ridges,  extending  for  miles  along  the 
valley  ;  but  the  wear  and  disintegration  caused  by  the  winter  rains  have  cut  them 
into  numberless  caiions,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided,  so  that  the  system 
has  lost  its  identity,  and  the  area,  from  the  valley  to  Mojave  may  be  considered  a 
maze  of  canons  from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  deep,  extending  in  every 
pottlible  direction,  leaving  intermediate  **  razor-backs,"  or  ridges,  which  in  many 
instances  are  so  narrow  and  precipitous  that  even  a  well-trained  mountain  horse 
can  with  difficulty  find  footing,  the  only  trail  being  that  worn  by  the  mountain 
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lion,  bear,  deer,  and  coyote  which  make 
their  home  in  the  heart  of  the  range. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  the  mountains  and 
valleys  are  green  the  year  round ;  though 
in  the  winter  months  the  summits  of  the 
peaks  are  often  capped  with  snow  which 
approaches  closely  the  summer  belt  of 
the  low  land,  where  the  air  is  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  blos- 
soms. While  standing  in  an  orange 
grove  I  have  watched  a  snow-storm  cov- 
ering the  dead  yucca  stalks  and  chapar- 
ral, which  was  so  near  by  that  I  could 
have  sent  a  bullet  from  my  rifle  fairly 
into  it.  Winter  and  a  semi-tropical  sum- 
mer were  face  to  face,  yet  so  subtile  were 


the  conditions  that  there  was  no  en- 
croachment, the  snow  seeming  a  veri- 
table truce  between  the  opposing  forces. 

The  caiions  of  the  southern  Sierras  are 
the  only  practicable  means  of  access  to 
the  heart  of  the  range,  and  a  number  of 
these  green  rivers  of  vegetation  open  in- 
to the  head  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
being  the  water-courses  that  drain  a  large 
area  of  high  land. 

The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  Ar- 
royo Seco,  literally  a  dry  river,  that 
begins  far  back  in  the  interior,  where  I 
have  crossed  it  on  a  fallen  tree,  while  at 
the  mouth  it  has  worn  away  a  now  little 
used  channel,  a  thousand  or  more  yards 
in  width.     This  river,  in  the  summer  a 
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musical  trout-stream,  splashing  and  darting 
among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  winter  often  a 
roaring  dangerous  torrent,  is  the  best  trail  by 
which  the  upper  country,  so  rich  in  its  unex- 
plored mystery,  is  reached. 

An  old  Virginian  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  home  in  the  mountains,  and  after  an 
indefinite  number  of  attempts  and  trials,  and 
an  amount  of  labor  that  would  have  discour- 
aged another  man,  succeeded  in  opening  up  the 
trail,  so  that,  now,  sure-footed  horses  and  burros 
make  their  way  into  the  Virginia  Falls  and 
Southern  California's  '*  Switzerland,"  for  Com- 
modore Perry  Switzer  is  the  genius  of  the  upper 
range. 

The  great  game  of  Southern  California,  the 
grizzly  and  black  bear,  the  mountain  lion,  and 
deer,  are  mainly  confined  to  the  higher  mount- 
ains ;  and  to  enter  their  haunts  we  followed  the 
pack  burros  in  early  spring,  some  of  the  party 
preferring  these  patient  animals,  which  have 
been  facetiously  termed  *  *  narrow-gauge  mules, " 
to  horses,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  slow 
but  sure.  In  light  marching  order  the  pictur- 
esque train  started,  in  single  tile,  slowly  winding 
up  the  green  pathway ;  the  old  Virginian,  with 
his  feet  almost  touching  the  ground,  following 
the  leader,  whose  cow-bell  was  the  sound  that 
guided  the  entire  troop. 

The  quick  transition  from  the  open  valley  to 
the  mountains  is  one  of  the  surprises.  Here, 
there  are  no  intervening  foothills;  the  granite 
portals  of  the  Arroyo  were  open,  and  through 
the  great  gates  we  passed,  and  were  at  once 
on  the  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  trail  for 
the  first  few  miles  led  under  alders,  live  oaks, 
spruce,  and  the  fragrant  bay-trees,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  stream  at  least  forty  times,  the 
rise  being  so  gradual  that  it  is  noticeable  only 
in  the  change  of  foliage. 

The  canon  deepens  as  we  move  on,  and  soon 
we  are  in  a  channel  or  gorge,  the  work  of  untold 
centuries.  Every  step  develops  new  wonders. 
A  sudden  turn,  and  we  cross  a  miniature  sandy 
beach,  and  stand  on  a  lofty  rotunda  of  rock 
whose  walls  rise  for  nearly  a  thousand  feet — 
a  precipice  draped  with  mosses  and  ferns.  A 
veritable  forest  of  the  latter  greets  us  here  ; 
not  the  delicate  ferns  of  the  East,  but  gigantic 
allies,  with  fronds  five  feet  in  length,  and  the 
tmts  of  surpassing  delicacy.  Again,  we  are 
under  an  ancient  oak,  its  roots  grasping  the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  canon  one  hundred  feet 
above  us,  while  beneath  and  all  about  are  strewn 
acorns  of  extraordinary  size. 

Along  this  caiion  path,  with  its  ever-changing  moods,  we  rode  for  several  hours, 
rising  higher  and  higher,  until  finally,  at  about  thirty-two  hui 


8CBNB  OK  THE  SWITZVR  TRAIL, 

ShowinfiT  the  abruntnem  of  the  fdde  of  the  mountain, 
the  trail  belnir  a  mere  ithelf  along  It. 
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sea,  a  huge  rock  almost  barred  the 
way.  Here  we  leave  the  Arroyo  and 
the  actual  climb  be^ns.  A  bur- 
ro rider  demonstrates  the  su- 
periority of  his  steed,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  his  courte'^y  to 
the  ladies  behind,  by  revei-sing 
his  position  in  the  saddle  aiul 
facing  them.  On  the  other  \\ and, 
one  of  the  horsemen  grasps  his 
animal  by  the  tail,  and  is  tnwed 
over  the  steeper  parts  of  the  |i:iss. 
The  true  beauties  of  the  nii  »ti  1 1 1- 
ains  were  now  apparent,  wliile 
the  difficulties  that  must  liave 
beset  the  path-makers  beiame 
equally  evident.  We  had  been 
following  the  stream -bed 
for  some  distance,  but 
here  left  it  to  cross  a 
*^  razor-back,"  a  narrow 
ridge  leading  down  from 
a  peak,  and  environed  on 
each  side  by  deep  canons. 
To  attain  this  vantage- 
ground,  as  the  crow  flies, 
one  would  be  compelled 
to  ride  directly  up 
an  almost  perpendicular 
precipice  ;  as  it  was,  the 
trail  extended  to  the  east 
twenty  paces,  then,  tak 
ing  a  turn  that  the  ani- 
mals made  in  their  own 
length,  it  deviated  to  the 
west  an  equal  distance. 
It  was  a  series  of  steps 
up  the  incline ;  so  that  I, 
being  in  the  rear,  could 
see  almost  over  my  head 
a  dozen  or  more  burros  and  horses,  not 
one  hundred  feet  away,  yet  headed  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Twenty  feet  or  so  was 
gained  by  each  one  of  these  tacks,  and  by 
this  means  the  summit  was  reached,  the 
jaded  and  winded  animals  resting  on  a  nar- 
row ledge  that  seemed  like  the  ridgepole 
of  a  house,  with  a  roll  way  of  eight  to  ten 
hundred  feet  on  either  side.  The  borders 
of  this  elevation  were. covered  with  fine 
manzanita  trees,  their  seemingly  polished 
trunks  knotted  in  fantastic  shapes;  and 
over  them  one  looked  down  into  the 
abyssal  depths  of  the  canon.  To  the 
east,  rose  the  dome  of  John  Brown's 
Mountain ;  a  little  to  the  north  towered 
the   lofty   peak    of    Mount    Disappoint- 


meiit,  while  at  the 

bcittoni  *if  tlip  eiior- 

nicnis  rliasni,  border- 

wl  liy  birfretrees,  the 

tbrtuitllikt^  stream  of  the 

Arniyo  could  Ix?  faintly 

seen  vviniliiig  away. 

''I  was  nit^h  onto 
tlii-ee  nionths  getting 
hytir/'  saiti  our  guide, 
swix'piur/-  his  arm  over 
the  caiion  with  an  air  of 
ownership,  * '  but  it  paid. " 
It  did  pay;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
that;  the  view  was  well  worth  traveling 
many  hundred  ^miles  to  see.  The  ridge 
led  us  to  other  peaks  with  changing 
scenes,  until  finally,  as  a  culmination, 
our  little  party  walked  out  upon  a  mere 
shelf  cut  into  the  solid,  white  lime-rock, 
about  three  feet  wide,  with  an  almost 
perpendicular  fall  of  several  hundred 
feet.  If  one  of  the  burros  had  been 
seized  with  vertigo,  or  had  espied  a  rat- 
tlesnake, upon  which  they  invariably 
wheel  about,  a  tragedy  might  have  oc- 
curred ;  but  nothing  took  place  to  inter- 
rupt enjoyment  in  the  true  grandeur  of 
the  scene.    A  sudden  bend,  a  steep  climb, 

and  the  great  fall  of  the  Arroyo  was 
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beneath  us ;  its  roar  rising  in  deep,  muf- 
fled notes,  while  opposite,  descended 
another  fall — a  triple  one— of  still  greater 
height. 

To  the  imaginative  stranger,  the 
mountains  might  have  appeared  dotted 
with  gigantic  candles,  as  everywhere,  on 
ridge  and  peak,  in  groups  and  singly, 
rose  lofty  columns  of  white  yucca,  re- 
sembling the  flame  of  a  candle.  In  fact, 
its  Spanish  name  is  the  '*  Lord's  candle- 
stick." The  stalk  was  in  some  cases 
twenty  feet  in  height,  rising  from  a 
clump  of  bayonet-like  leaves,  and  bear- 
ing proudly  a  mass  of  cream- white,  bell- 
shaped  blossoms,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  green  of  the  adjacent  slopes. 

From  this  point,  a  sharp  descent  was 
made,  and  again  fording  the  Arroyo, 
here  scarcely  six  feet  wide,  we  entered 
the  camp,  above  the  Virginia  Falls.  A 
rude  imitation  of  a  Swiss  chalet,  with 
an  old  Virginia  chimney,  and  a  group 
of  tents,  constituted  the  hamlet.  Rifles, 
saddles,  good-natured  hounds,  a  pair  of 
antlers  and  a  string  of  trout,  told  the 
story  of  life  in  the  woods. 

In  the  evening,  we  gathered  about  the 
big  fireplace,  the  counterpart  of  many  I 
had  seen  between  Norfolk  and  the  Poto- 
mac ;  and  from  where  I  sat  I  could  glance 
up  the  log  chimney  and  see  the  stars  and 
sparks  seemingly  mingling  among  the 
big  trees  of  the  canon.  The  hooting  of 
the  owl,  the  rushing  of  the  stream,  and 
its  fall  over  the  rocks  a  few  rods  away, 
were  the  only  sounds  to  break  the  still- 
ness. 

'*Some  folks  think,"  said  an  old 
mountaineer  in  the  group,  *'thatlwas 
the  first  one  into  these  mountains,  and 
I  reckon  I  was,  over  sartin  trails;  but 
there's  been  men  in  here  a  matter  of 
a  hundred  years  ago,  accordin'  to  my 
thinkin\ 

**  How  do  I  know  ?  Well,  it  was  this 
way:  A  few  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine 
down  in  Los  Angeles  told  me  that  about 
once  a  month  a  Chinaman  came  into 
one  of  the  banks  there  and  deposited 
raw  gold.  My  friend,  he  'lowed  that 
that  was  bein'  salted  down  to  be  carried 
to  China,  and  it  bein'  agin  his  principles, 
he  made  out  to  follow  the  Chinaman ; 
so  he  got  on  his  trail  and  followed  him 
up  the  canon  below  here,  but  he  always 
lost  him  at  a  sartin  point.     You,  gentle- 


men," continued  the  speaker,  looking 
around,  **  have  all  heard  tell  of  the  lost 
mine  in  the  Sierras  ?  Well,  my  pardner 
believed  the  Chinaman  had  struck  it;  so 
he  put  me  on  the  track,  and  I  spent 
about  four  months  a-dodgin'  him ;  then  I 
give  it  up. 

**  On  one  of  my  trips  into  the  range  I 
got  in  about  twenty  miles  below  here,  as 
near  as  I  kin  reckon,  and  I  cut  my  way 
in  mostly  with  an  axe.  One  day,  after 
I  'd  had  a  pretty  hard  pull,  I  came  out 
right  onto  a  pile  of  lumber  that  kinder 
give  me  a  start.  There  was  logs  two 
foot  through,  cut  as  neat  as  you  could 
do  it  with  a  saw,  piled  one  on  anotlier 
to  a  height  of  twenty  foot;  all  sagged 
in  the  middle,  and  so  far  gone  I  could 
run  my  finger  in  'em  anywhere.  Big 
trees  had  grown  up  all  about,  and  the 
brush  was  as  thick  as  bear-fur.  I  crept 
round  and  in  the  bush  I  found — well, 
they  had  a  report  round  Los  Angeles 
that  I  found  a  lot  of  plunder;  but,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  did  n't.  I  did  find 
an  old  camp,  and  the  way  things  was 
fixed  showed  that  whoever  belonged  to 
it  had  n't  any  idea  of  leavin'  when  they 
did ;  but  they  had  stepped  out,  and  no 
one  had  ever  come  back,  and  everything 
had  fallen  to  rack  and  ruin.  There 
was  n't  the  sign  of  a  trail ;  if  there  had 
been  one  it  was  growed  over.  Some 
folks  said  it  was  an  Indian  camp,  and 
the  wood  was  cut  for  the  old  San  Ga- 
briel mission  and  was  never  called  for. 
It's  there  yet;  but  I  don't  believe  I 
could  find  it  again." 

That  Southern  California  has  had  in- 
habitants about  whom  little  is  or  ever 
will  be  known,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Far  up  the  Arroyo  trail,  over  which  we 
came,  my  horse  stumbled  on  a  pestle 
well-worn  from  constant  use  by  those 
people  of  olden  time.  On  the  Giddings 
ranch,  near  the  mouth  of  this  green 
river,  every  rain  washes  out  numbers  of 
stone  implements,  and  I  have  followed 
the  plough  of  the  owner  and  watched 
him  throw  out  mortars  and  pestles  of 
various  kinds,  the  work  of  the  ancient 
occupants  of  that  rancho. 

While  the  Sierra  Madre  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive,  presenting  many  unique 
features,  to  the  Eastern  hunter  it  is  ex- 
asperating in  the  extreme;  as  in  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  it  is  a  constant  climb 
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and  descent  through  almost  ini]n'iii'- 
tmble  chaparral ;  ami  wIk-ii  X\w  Uv}- 
iiig  of  theclog^s  souridw  Inud  ivwA  nvx\\\ 
you  are  liable  to  come  out  a  thrHisiiiul 
feet  from  them,  perhai>sst^]nirHttHl  by 
an  hiterv^^niiig'cafion,  ttM^mss  ^\ilH4t 
may  be  the  labor  of  an  hour. 

In  my  first  hunt  in  the  range  I 
was  fortunate  in  having  a  horse  that 
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was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  butting 
process  necessary  to  progress  in  a  given 
direction.  The  trail  upon  which  I  found 
myself  was  a  mere  indication.  A  few 
hairs  on  the  brush,  a  huge  track  below, 
a  sharply  defined  hoof  on  the  sand-rock, 
told  that  this  was  the  highway  of  the 
grizzly,  deer,  and  coyote.  The  dogs  had 
gone  whimpering  down  into  the  canon 


some  time  'before,  and  with  my  head 
close  upon  the  horse's  neck  we  plunged 
upward  through  the  thicket  at  an  angle 
BO  sharp  that  several  times  the  faith- 
ful animal  ahnust  lost  its  balance,  and 
would  have  rolled  down  the  slope,  but 
for  my  sliding  ol?  in  season  and  grasp- 
ing the  bridle,  l^'inally,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary effort,  a  knob  was  reached ;  there, 
as  the  jaded  animal  stood  trembling  and 
panting  from  the  exertion,  I  heard  the 
melodious  bay  of  the  dogs  rising  from  the 
deep  eanr  »n .  a  tul  i  t  was  followed  by  a  sharp 
yelp  that  told  f>f  a  hot  scent.  Tlien  a 
Winchester  below 
'"  "^/J    ' .  ^  riie  began  to  play, 

and    a    few    mo- 
ments     later      I 
brought  my  own 
^^^  \    rifle  into   action. 

OfiP  darted  the 
game,  fairly  skirt- 
ing the  precipit- 
ous wall  of  rock 
on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  canon, 
finally  falling  be- 
neath a  bay-tree, 
where  it  was 
found  later. 

While  making 
the  descent  to  se- 
cure our  game,  we 
came  suddenly  to  a 
huge  rock  that  pix)jected  from  the  mount- 
ain, extending  toward  a  like  mass  on  the 
opiwsite  side  of  tlie  chasm.  On  reach- 
ing it,  the  old  liuTiter  uttered  a  cry  of  pre- 
caution, and  pointed  across  the  canon. 
There,  in  its  sanetuary  stood,  in  strong 
relief  against  the-  rock,  the  great  cat  of 
the  Sierras,  the  mountain  lion,  its  head 
raised  in  a  listening  attitude.  The  whole 
position  "vvas  so  noble  and  impressive, 
tluit  it  was  some  seconds  before  the  rifles 
cnieked  and  tlie  tierce  yell  of  the  wound- 
ed animal  broke  tlie  stillness.  It  turned 
quickly  and  savagely,  snarling  the  while 
at  the  wound  in  its  flank;  then,  being 
struck  again,  whirled,  and  blinded  by 
pain  or  fury,  sprang  or  rolled  over  the 
precipice,  and  went  thundering  down 
the  side  of  the  canon,  lodging  dead  in 
the  chaparral  far  below. 

**  That  chap  was  a-lying  for  the  doe," 
said  my  companion,  as  later  he  came  up 
the  mountain,  with  the  skin  of  the  lion 
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over  his  back.  **  They  kill  more  deer  in 
and  out  of  season  than  all  the  hunters 
in  California  put  together;  and  when 
your  folks  say  a  mountain  lion  ain  *t  up 
to  the  mark,  don't  you  take  any  stock 
in  it  No,  I  never  knew  one  to  kill  a 
man ;  but  they  will  tackle  a  grizzly,  and 
I  Ve  seen  *em  tear  a  horse  so  that  the 
owner  did  n't  know  him  when  he  saw 
him.  I  've  killed  the  mountain  lion 
from  the  Rockies  down  to  San  Bernar- 
dino, and  when  they're  cornered  they 
are  as  bad  as  a  regular  lion,  from  all  I 
have  read. 

**In  the  north  country,  some  years 
ago, ''continued  the  old  hunter,  who  was 
trimming  up  the  skin  with  his  knife,  and 
evidently  gaining  inspiration  from  the 
work,  **  I  rode  on  a  ranch  with  a  lot  of 
as  wild  boys  as  you  ever  laid  your  eyes 
on ;  that  is,  there  was  n't  nothing  vicious 
about  them ;  but  they  was  n't  afraid  of 
anything,  and  the  greater  chances  there 
was,  the  more  fun  there  saw  in  it.  Our 
ranch  lay  in  a  little  valley  between  the 
foothills  of  the  range,  and  in  them  days 
it  was  nip  and  tuck  between  the  mount- 
ain lions  and  sheep.  Every  few  days 
the  boys  would  go  out  with  all  the 
dogs  of  the  ranches  around,  and  have  a 
mountain  lion  round-up.  One  morning 
we  was  following  along  the  foothills, 
when,  all  at  once,  so  sudden  that  the 
horses  all  settled  back,  two  big  lions 
jumped  out  of  the  bush  not  ten  feet  off, 
and  made  for  the  hills.  There  was  a 
stretch  of  about  fifty  yards'  clearing,  and 
before  they  had  got  over  half  of  it  we 
was  on  them.  One  rolled  over,  full  of 
bullets;  and  the  other  turned  on  the 
crowd,  with  a  broken  leg.  Then  the  fun 
commenced.  The  boys  wanted  to  give 
it  a  show;  so  they  rode  round,  and 
when  it  started  again  they  went  for 
it  with  lariats,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it,  the  big  cat  was  so  tied 
up  you  could  n't  tell  where  it  was.  It 
would  roll  over  and  over,  winding  up 
the  ropes,  snarling  and  yelling  enough 
to  lift  your  hair;  then  it  would  make 
a  rush  for  the  horses,  and  it  was  big 
enough  to  give  a  mustang  a  good  rustle. 
In  this  way,  they  fooled  around;  it 
a- rushing  at  them,  and  they  dodging 
away,  until  they  got  it  clear  to  the 
ranch.  It  weighed  a  matter  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds. 


*'The  way  they  get  deer,"  continued 
the  old  man,  *  4s  a  caution.  Sometimes 
they  lay  for  'em  along  the  runs,  or  on  a 
high  rock,  and  in  a  bound  or  two  land 
right  on  them,  at  times  making  jumps 
that  no  mortal  man  would  believe.  I  'm 
sticking  to  facts  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  measured  a  fifty-foot  jump  of  a 
mountain  lion,  and  I  've  heard  tell  of 
bigger  ones  yet.  I  was  up  in  one  of  the 
canons  last  winter,  where  there  is  a  fall 
of  fifty  foot,  when  the  dogs  started  a 
lion  and  chased  her  down  to  the  fall.  It 
was  sheer  rock  on  each  side,  and  she 
went  over  it  and  landed  in  the  bush  at 
the  pool — a  leap  that  would  have  killed 
any  other  animal.  I've  found  deer  at 
the  bottom,  that  made  the  same  jump 
and  never  knew  what  hurt  them." 

The  leaping  capacity  of  the  puma  is, 
beyond  question,  remarkable;  and  from 
an  elevation  it  has  been  known  to  clear 
a  greater  distance  than  that  of  which  the 
hunter  told  us. 

This  great  cat  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  in  various  parts  of 
this  continent,  even  out  on  the  Florida 
Keys,  and  its  swimming  powers  have 
been  observed  among  the  islands  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  In  the  E^st  it  is 
known  as  the  panther,  in  South  America 
the  puma,  and  upon  the  Pacific  Slope, 
where  it  attains  a  weight  of  three  hundred 
pounds  and  a  maximum  length  of  eleven 
feet  from  head  to  tip  of  the  tail,  it  is  pop- 
ularly called  the  mountain  lion. 

In  many  parts  of  the  West  this  animal 
is  looked  upon  as  a  public  enemy,  and  is 
always  killed  when  seen.  In  the  San 
Bernardino  country,  Southern  California, 
it  is  followed  with  hounds,  treed  and 
shot;  often  giving  fight  and  maiming 
the  smaller  animals.  But,  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  coward,  and  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
alarmed  and  even  demoralized  by  the 
slightest  show  of  opposition.  In  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  it  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers, and  so  mischievous  is  it  that  a  price 
is  put  upon  its  head,  and  every  cowboy 
who  kills  one  receives  eight  dollars  from 
the  Territorial  government.  Last  year 
Montana  paid  twelve  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars  for  this  purpose  alone,  which 
means  the  death  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  lions.  In  the  Sierra  Madre  the 
lion  preys  chiefly  upon  the  deer,  lying 
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in  wait  for  them  in  the  various  runs  or 
on  the  lofty  slopes,  where  these  animals 
are  exceedingly  common,  though  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  in  the  lowlands.  When  the 
time  comes  in  future  years,  that  Eastern 
enterprise  shall  put  a  mountain  railroad, 
like  that  of  Mount  Washington,  up  the 
face  of  the  Sierras,  this  little  known 
country  cannot  fail  to  become  a  famous 
summer  resort,  abounding  as  it  does  in 
game,  and  ever -changing  picturesque 
scenery. 

There  is  a  mystery  about  the  great 
gorges.  The  discovery  of  stone  imple- 
ments and  ancient  landmarks,  as  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  tell  of  an  oc- 
cupancy, pre-Columbian  perhaps,  about 
which  little  or  nothing  is  known;  and 
there  is  the  constant  feeling  of  expec- 
tation. If  nothing  else,  one  may  find  a 
gold  mine;  and  prospectors  are  ever 
prowling  about,  hoping  to  **  strike  it 
rich,"  forgetting  how  great  would  be 
the  expense  of  packing  the  mineral  out. 

The  canon  immediately  adjacent  to 
Virginia  Falls  is,  perhaps,  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all,  its  grandeur  and  abrupt 
precipitous  walls  calling  to  mind  the 
Royal  Gorge  of  Colorado.  Whipping 
the  little  stream  for  the  mountain  trout, 
one  looks  aloft  and  sees  the  walls  of  the 
canon  almost  meeting  overhead,  worn 
out  and  polished  by  the  winter  rains  in 
an  astonishing  manner ;  while,  elsewhere, 
marks  show  that  the  little  stream  in  the 


winter  will  rise  twenty  feet  or  more,  and 
it  has  been  known  to  do  so  in  as  many 
minutes. 

The  caiion,  below  the  falls,  is  only 
reached  by  a  precipitous  trail  too  steep 
for  even  the  temerity  of  the  burro,  but  it 
abounds  in  nooks  and  corners  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  The  walls  are  draped 
with  hanging  ferns  and  delicate  mosses. 
Here  is  a  cave  delved  out  of  the  solid 
rock  by  nature^s  hand,  the  entrance  par- 
tially concealed  by  a  tapestry  of  thick, 
peculiar  grass  that  depends  from  high 
above.  Near  by,  the  silvery  thread  of  an 
unnamed  fall  finds  its  way  down  from 
the  yucca  plants  above;  and  this  natural 
harp  gives  out  a  rich,  resonant  sound 
that  rises  from  the  dark  caiion  and  is 
borne  away  long  distances  by  the  wind. 

In  the  deep  canons  we  are  soon  over- 
taken by  night;  indeed,  in  some  of  these 
intricate  pathways,  the  work  of  aqueous 
erosion,- the  sunlight,  if  it  enters  at  all, 
stays  but  a  few  moments.  As  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  changes  that  are  mar- 
shalled on  are  singularly  beautiful.  The 
vivid  green  tints  of  the  chaparral,  so 
brilliant  at  midday,  begin  to  fade  and 
assume  a  deep  purple,  over  which  a  del- 
icate, silvery  mist  imperceptibly  draws 
its  veil.  On  it  creeps,  the  royal  tint 
becoming  more  intense,  until  suddenly 
it  takes  on  a  fiery  glow,  and  over  all 
the  slopes  there  plays  a  roseate  light — 
the  warm  good-night  of  the  upper  range. 
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White  fabrics  woven  among  the  clouds 

Enwrap  the  silent  hills  that  lie 
Like  dim  dead  giants  in  their  shrouds. 

Clasped  by  the  blue  arms  of  the  sky. 

Far  on  the  mountain's  lofty  brow, 
By  summer's  awful  thunder  riven. 

The  wind  is  quarrying  steps  of  snow 

And  builds  a  stairway  up  toward  heaven. 

—George  W,  Bungay. 
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The  history  of  human  effort  to  pierce 
the  ice-defended  mysteries  of  the  Arctic 
Zone  is  invested  not  only  with  the  deep- 
est interest,  but  with  the  most  moving 
pathos.  Franklin  and  his  gallant  ship- 
mates battling  bravely,  but  alas!  help- 
lessly, for  life  amidst  the  pitiless,  pathless 
ice-  floes,  and  Henry  Hudson  thrust  forth 
from  his  own  ship  in  a  tiny  skiff  by 
his  mutinous,  murderous  crew,  to  find  a 
gi*ave  in  the  waters  of  the  mighty  inland 
sea,  that  would  also  preserve  his  remem- 
brance, are  names  associated  in  our  minds 
with  feelings  of  tenderest  sympathy,  not 
less  than  of  warmest  admiration.  Those 
who  bore  them  were  to  our  Continent 
what  Livingstone  was  to  Africa  ;  and  to 
their  self-sacrificing  heroism  we  are  in- 
debted in  like  manner  for  additions  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  whose 
worth  cannot  be  estimated. 

Seeing  that  the  first  motive  which  im- 
pelled men  to  pit  themselves  against  the 
terrors  of  those  thrilling  regions  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice  was  the  hope  of  discovering  a 
safer  and  speedier  passage  to  the  won- 
drous treasures  of  the  E^st  than  the 
storm- beset  route  around  the  Cape  of 
GkK>d  Hope  afforded,  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  find  that  an  important 
question  of  to-day  is  whether  or  not  a 
practicable  commercial  highway  can  be 
established  through  the  inland  ocean 
which  bears  the  name  of  Hudson  to  the 
very  heart  of  this  American  Continent. 
The  hope  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
Indies  has  long  been  abandoned.  In- 
deed, the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  would 
have  finally  superseded  the  enterprise, 
even  though  there  had  been  prospects  of 
a  successful  issue.  But  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  the  North-west  itself  is  an  alto- 
gether different  thing,  and  it  is  some 
account  of  the  extensive  explorations 
which  have  been  carried  on  to  this  end 
that  I  shall  seek  to  give  in  the  present 
paper. 

Looking  carefully  at  the  map  of  North 
America,  and  noting  how  far  the  vast 
bulk  of  Hudson's  Bay  thrusts  itself 
inland,  it  is  evident  at  once  that  the 
examination  of  this  mighty  sea,  with  a 


view  to  determining  its  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  navigation,  must  be  simply 
a  question  of  time.  So  long  as  only 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Canada 
were  settled,  the  St.  Lawrence  did  well 
enough ;  but  once  the  tide  of  population 
began  to  fiow  over  the  boundless  prai- 
ries of  the  West,  and  to  garner  from 
them  such  harvests  as  not  even  Egypt 
might  surpass,  the  men  who  chafed  at 
the  long  and  costly  overland  passage 
their  grain  must  undergo,  turned  their 
eyes  toward  the  great  bay  that  seemed 
to  promise  a  means  of  i-elief,  and  they 
demanded  that  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada should  take  measures  to  ascertain 
whether  the  promise  could  be  fulfilled 
or  no. 

Parliament  is  proverbially  slow  to 
move.  You  must  be  very  much  in 
earnest,  very  persistent,  and,  above  all 
things,  have  some  infiuence  over  a  con- 
stituency or  two,  in  order  to  gain  any 
favors  from  it.  Fortunately  for  their 
enterprise,  those  who  were  interested  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  possessed  all  of  these  val- 
uable qualifications ;  and  so  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  1884,  we  find  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and 
records.  The  committee  sat  for  nearly 
two  months,  examined  a  number  of 
persons  who  either  had,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  have,  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  plunged  deep  into  the  records  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  went 
to  show  that  for  two  centuries  their  ves- 
sels had  navigated  the  bay  every  year; 
and  altogether  carried  out  their  instruc- 
tions in  a  very  thorough  and  creditable 
manner,  concluding  their  labor  by  bring- 
ing in  a  report  which  the  Government 
considered  ample  justification  for  grant- 
ing a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  systematic  investigation. 

The  first  exploratory  expedition  set 
forth  from  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1884.  It  comprised  a 
single  vessel,  the  Newfoundland  steam 
whaler  '*  Neptune,"  under  command  of 
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logical  Survey  (upon  whose  excellent 
photographic  work  many  of  the  illus- 
trations to  this  article  are  hased),  seven 
observers,  and  twelve  station-men.  The 
**  Neptune"  was  not  just  the  most  de- 
sirable sort  of  a  vessel  for  the  purpose. 
She  was  as  slow  as  a  snail,  afforded  at 
best  very  cramped  accommodation,  and 
moreover,  having  seen  long  service  in 
the  odoriferous  occupation  of  whaling, 
was  rich  in  reminiscences  of  the  business, 
which  could  never  by  any  possibility 
have  been  mistaken  for  scents  from 
Araby  the  blest.  Her  redeeming  feature 
was  her  sturdy  strength  which  enabled 
her  to  submit  unharmed  to  the  fiercest 


buffeting,      not 
^mly     of     wind 
and    wave,    but 
of    ice-tloe    and 
■cjck't^eef     also, 
fcietting        forth 
from      Halifax, 
on    July    S2nd, 
1884,  the  *'Nei>- 
tune,"       sailing 
up  througfh  the 
GulfofBt.  Law- 
rence and  Straits 
of     Belle     Isle, 
coasted       along 
the    bleak,    for- 
bidding Labrador  shore  until  she  arrived 
at  Csipe  Cliudleij^iu  which  forms  one  of 
the  lip.s  t>f  the  mouth  of  Hudst>n's  Strait?*. 
Many  ieebertrs  were  eneouulered  on  the 
way.  and   ennstinit  vijs^ilaoee  had  to  l>e 
exercised  to  guard  against  their  coming 
to  too  close  quarters. 

At  Cape  Chudleigh  a  dense  fog  envel- 
oped the  vessel,  and  kept  her  a  close  pris- 
oner for  several  days.  When  it  cleared 
away  she  pushed  on  through  the  strait, 
and  looked  about  until  a  fine  harbor  was 
discovered  on  the  north-western  shore  of 
the  cape,  which  was  evidently  just  the 
place  for  Observatory  Station  No.  1.  As 
some  slight  consolation  for  having  to 
spend  the  winter  there,  the  station  was 
called  Port  Burwell  in  honor  of  the  observ- 
er who  was  placed  in  charge,  together  with 
two  station-men  to  keep  him  company. 
The  same  pleasant  compliment  was  paid 
each  of  the  other  observers  left  behind 
during  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  and 
future  geographers  will  therefore  please 
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take  note  of  Ashe  Inlet  on  the  north  side 
of  the  strait,  a  little  more  than  midway 
between  the  ocean  and  the  bay ;  Stu part's 
Bay,  immediately  opposite  on  the  south- 
em  shore ;  Port  De  Boucherville  on  Not- 
ingham  Island ;  and  Port  Laperriere  on 
Digges  Island.  At  each  of  these  places 
an  observer  and  two  station-men  w^ere 
established  in  snug  huts  taken  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  fitted  out  with  unstinted 
stores  of  food,  fuel,  furs,  and  every  nec- 
essary comfort,  liesides,  of  course,  a  com 
plete  list  of  such  instruments  as  would  be 
required  for  the  observations  as  to  move- 
ments of  the  ice,  tides  and  winds.  The 
observers  were  also  instructed  to  note 
down  carefully,  everything  of  importance 
as  to  the  migrations  of  mammals,  birds 
and  fish,  and  also  as  to  the  growth  of 
grasses.  In  fact  they  were  to  find  out 
everything  they  possibly  could ;  and  it 
may  be  said  here  that  without  exception 
they  discharged  their  duties  in  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  manner,  and  thus 
accumulated  an  immense  mass  of  infor- 
mation about  a  region  of  country  hitherto 
almost  unknown. 

Having  established  the  stations  one  by 
one,  the  **  Neptune"  then  turned  north- 
VoL.  vn.-a6 


ward  to  visit  Cliesterfield  Inlet  and  Mar- 
ble Island,  thence  southward  to  Fort 
Churchill,  the  future  Liverpool  of  that 
region,  if  the  hopes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Railway  promoter  shall  ever  be  realized ; 
and  southward  still  to  Fort  York,  the  pre- 
sent commercial  metropolis  of  the  bay,  if 
so  fine  a  term  may  be  applied  to  a  place 
whose  business  activity  is  compressed 
into  a  week  or  two  out  of  each  year,  and 
is  then  limited  to  receiving  a  cargo  from 
and  providing  a  return  cargo  for  a  single 
ship. 

AH  this  took  from  August  6th  to  Sep- 
tember 12th.  On  the  evening  of  the  lat- 
ter day  the  "Neptune  "  struck  out  across 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  bay  for  Digges 
Island,  and  beginning  with  Port  Laper- 
riere made  a  farewell  tour  of  the  various 
stations,  after  which  her  course  was 
shaped  homewards  ;  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, being  reached  by  October 
11th,  when  the  voyage  came  to  an  end. 

The  results  of  the  expedition  were  very 
considerable,  although,  of  coui'se,  they 
were  only  preliminary.  In  reference  to 
the  ice,  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  the  most  formidable  barrier  to  the 
navigation  of  the  waters,  Lieut.  Gordon, 
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the  commander  of  the  expedition,  report- 
ed that  on  close  inspection  its  terror  very 
largely  disa{)pears.  The  ice  met  with 
during  his  cruise  could  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  each  class  having  a  sep- 
arate origin :  namely,  icebergs  from  the 
glaciers  of  Fox  Channel,  heavy  Arctic 
ice  from  the  channel  itself,  and  ordinary 
field  ice,  being  that  formed  on  the  shores 

of  the  bay  and 
strait.  No  ice- 
bergs were  en- 
coll  literal  in 
Hudaim's  Bay, 
nor  were  any 
re[x>rtetl  as 
having     been 


seen  there*  ir»  the 
paist;  but  in  X\w  Hirmi 
a  gCMxl  many  were 
nietvvith,  printnpiilly 
along  the  norflierji 
shore,  where  a  num- 
ber were  stranded 
in  the  coves,  while 
some  others  were 
p£tssed  in  niid-ehan- 
nel.  They  were  not 
thought,  however,  to 
form  any  greater  bar- 
riers to  navigation 
than  do  those  met  with  in  Belle  Isle 
Strait,  nor  were  they  more  numerous 
than  they  frequently  are  in  these  waters. 
The  field-ice  encountered,  although  it 
would  have  compelled  an  ordinary  iron 
steamer  to  go  dead-slow,  gave  no  trouble 
to  the  '*  Neptune,"  the  vessel  running  at 
full  speed  between  the  pans,  and  rarely 
touching  one  of  them. 

The  following  summer  a  second  expe- 
dition, in  charge  of  the  same  commander 
as  before,  went  up  to  the  bay,  this  time 
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in  a  much  superior  vessel,  H.  M.  S. 
**  Alert,"  which  had  been  lent  for  the 
purpose  by  the  British  naval  authori- 
ties. In  every  respect,  except,  perhaps, 
speed,  a  better  vessel  than  this  steam- 
ship could  hardly  have  been  selected. 
She  had  been  specially  rebuilt  for  the 
Nares  Arctic  expedition  of  1876,  and 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  great  ice-pressure,  while  her 
engines  gave  a  very  creditable  amount 
of  speed  for  a  very  small  expenditure  of 
coul.  It  lieing  deemed  essential  to  de- 
temiine,  so  fur  ai)  possible,  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  Hudson's  Straits  for  naviga- 
tion, ft  much  earlier  start  was  made 
than  before  ;  the  **  Alert "  steaming  out 
ijf  Halifax  Harbor  on  the  27th 
of  May.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  fates  saw  fit  to  frus- 
trate this  design  ;  for,  after 
niftking  her  way  with  much  diffi- 
culty, but  no  mishap,  through 
fields  of  ice  and  banks  of  fog 
ri^'lit  up  to  the  mouth  o^  the 
strait,  on  the  16th  of  June  the 
ice  set  solid  to  the  ship 
fore  and  aft,  rafting 
and  piling  up  all 
around  her,  and  the 
next  day  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  iron 
stern-plates  had  been 
broken  off  some  dis- 
tance below  the  water. 
This  was  a  most  seri- 
ous injury,  as  Lieut. 
Gordon  did  not  dare 
drive  his  ship  at  all 
hard  through  the  ice, 
and  from  that  day 
until  July  6th  was 
compelled  to  let  her 
drift  about,  the  play- 
thing and  sport  of  the 
Thus,  much  precious 
time  was  lost,  and  a  still  further  delay 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  Newfoundland  for  repairs,  which  took 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  month,  so 
that  August  had  come  before  the  first 
station,  Port  Burwell,  was  reached.  The 
observer  and  his  assistants  were  found 
in  excellent  health,  and  reported  having 
passed  a  very  pleasant  winter,  even  if 
the  cold  did  happen  to  freeze  the  mer- 
cury solid  sometimes. 
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The  round  of  the  different 
stations  was  then  made,  and 
men  who  had  spent  the  win- 
ter there  were  replaced  by 
fresh  garrisons,  the  number 
in  each  case  being  the  same 
as  before.  With  two  excep- 
tions the  men  were  found  in 
perfect  health,  the  exceptions 
being  one  of  the  observers, 
who  was  suffering  from  a 
slight  attack  of  scurvy,  and 
one  of  the  station  hands,  who 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  that 
disease.  In  the  latter  case 
the  fault  lay  entirely  with 
the  unfortunate  fellow,  as, 
during  the  winter  months, 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  bed,  and  persistently  neg- 
lected every  precaution  against  an  at- 
tack. After  visiting  Fort  Churchill, 
where,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  the 
advent  of  the  **  Alert*'  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  little  band  of  residents, 
and  her  departure  was  delayed  by  a  vio- 
lent storm  that  lasted  over  a  week,  the 
return  voyage  was  entered  upon,  the 
parting  round  of  the  stations  made,  and 
their  tiny  garrisons  were  left  to  the  cold 
and  darkness  of  a  long  and  dreary  Arctic 
winter. 

The  third  expedition,  in  which  the 
**  Alert"  was  again  used,  sailed  on 
June  24th,  1886,  and  had  far  better  luck 
than  its  immediate  predecessor,  as  no 
special  difficulty  or  cause  of  delay  was 
experienced,  the  season  proving  to  be 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  previous  year, 
and  the  ice,  consequently,  in  a  much 
more  disorganized  condition.  It  is  true 
that  while  ramming  at  a  taut  bar  of  ice 
a  little  more  than  half  way  through  the 
strait,  the  screw  got  worsted  in  the  en- 
counter to  the  extent  of  one  blade,  but 
as  the  same  accident  had  occurred  on 
both  the  previous  trips,  Lieut.  Gordon 
knew  exactly  how  to  repair  the  damage, 
and  little  time  was  lost.  The  stations 
were  visited  in  turn,  and  all  their  occu- 
pants taken  off,  as  they  were  to  be  main- 
tained no  longer.  This  duty  accom- 
plished, an  excursion  was  made  to 
Marble  Island,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  bay,  a  great  resort  of  whalers,  in 
whose  chief  harbor  there  is  a  spot  called 
Dead  man's  Island,  because  of  the  num- 


STKAMBR  "AUBBT"  OFF  DKADMAM'S  ISLAND. 

her  of  graves  dotting  its  bleak  and 
barren  back  with  pathetic  memorials  of 
those  who  had  gone  out  from  their  New 
Bedford  homes  to  return  no  more  for- 
ever. 

Forts  York  and  Churchill  were  then 
called  at,  and  a  survey  made  of  the  lat- 
ter pllace  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its 
commercial  capabilities,  the  result  be- 
ing that  it  was  pronounced  admirably 
suited  for  the  water  terminus  of  a  rail- 
road system,  and  easily  convertible  into 
a  port  fit  for  doing  a  business  of  great 
magnitude.  The  estuary  of  the  Nelson 
River,  by  the  shores  of  which  Fort  York 
stands,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
by  Lieut.  Gordon  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  places  in  the  world  for  ship- 
ping ;  so  that,  if  Hudson's  Bay  ever 
does  become  the  summer  outlet  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Great  North-west, 
Churchill  harbor  must  undoubtedly  be 
the  shipping  port.  Some  day  or  other 
there  may  be  a  boom  up  there,  and  this 
little  bit  of  information  may  prove  very 
valuable,  but  I  present  it  freely  to  my 
readers  notwithstanding,  and  they  can 
use  it  as  they  see  fit. 

Having  thus  glanced  briefiy  at  the 
movements  of  the  three  expeditions,  my 
next  business  is  to  rescue  the  more 
important  results  of  their  explorations 
from  the  quick  oblivion  of  the  blue- 
book,  and  make  them  public  property ;  a 
task  that  has  been  rendered  materially 
more  interesting  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Ashe,  observer  at  Ashe 
Inlet,  in  placing  at  my  disposal  the 
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extensive  and  valuable  notes  made  by 
him  during  his  winter  sojourn,  as  well 
as  his  helpful  collection  of  photographs, 
taken  during  the  same  period. 

First  of  all,  a  word  or  two  in  refer- 
ence to  Hudson's  Bay  itself.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  inland  ocean  are  such 
as  to  give  it  a  prominent  place  among 
the  geographical  features  of  the  world. 
One  thousand  three  hundred  miles  in 
length  by  six  hundred  miles  in  breadth, 
it«  extends  over  twelve  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  covers  an  area  of  not  less 
than  half-a-million  square  miles.  Of 
the  five  basins  into  which  Canada  is  di- 
vided, that  of  Hudson^s  Bay  is  immeas- 
urably the  largest,  the  extent  of  country 
draining  into  it  being  estimated  at  three 
million  square  miles.  To  swell  the 
mighty  volume  of  its  watera  there  come 
rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Lab- 
rador wilderness  on  the  west,  while 
southward  its  river-roots  stretch  far 
down  below  the  49th  parallel,  until 
they  tap  the  same  lake  source  whence 
flows  a  stream  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  per- 
fectly possible  that  a  passing  breath  of 
wind  should  determine  whether  the  ulti- 
mate  destiny  of   the  rain-drop  falling 


a  conflict,  its  possession  being  fiercely  dis- 
puted by  the  French  and  English  for  a 
period  extending  over  two  centuries.  An 
interesting  relic  of  those  tumultuous  days 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  what  is  without  doubt 
the  largest  ruin  in  North  America — Fort 
Prince  of  Wales,  whose  battered  walls 
stand  out  prominently  upon  the  point  at 
the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  Church- 
ill Harbor.  Begun  in  1733,  it  occupied 
several  years  in  building,  and  when 
completed  must  have  looked  very  impos- 
ing with  its  lofty  stone  battlements  and 
two-score  menacing  cannon.  Yet  strong 
as  it  was,  Govemer  Hearne,  who  had 
charge  in  1782,  surrendered  without  fir- 
ing a  shot,  to  the  French  Admiral  La 
Perouse,  when  he  appeared  before  him 
in  a  seventy- four  accompanied  by  two 
frigates,  and  summoned  him  to  yield. 
La  Perouse  spiked  and  dismounted  the 
guns,  partially  destroyed  the  walls,  and 
then  sailed  away  with  his  prisoners, 
leaving  the  fort  to  a  neglect  and  silence 
that  have  not  been  broken  since,  except 
when  perchance  some  curious  visitor  ex- 
plores its  fast  crumbling  ruins. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  deep  interest 
manifested  in  the  bay  by  the  two  great 
rivals  was  their  desire  to  control  the 
lucrative  fur  trade  for  which  it  offered 
so  excellent  an  outlet.  The 
fioiNiuK  Hml>ijn  Ijhv  (_V>ni' 
]mi*y  w*ci**  fortin^l  under  the 
putfiMijitfii'  of  Prince  Hu- 
lii*rt  in  16H8.  and  fort I» with 
|nHK'e**ded  to  **stiilinHh  fortai 
iilon^  the  «thore,  bttj^-iiirung 
vvilli  Mrrnwe  Factory  lit  UliiJ 
fiM^t  of  JaiM<^  Bay.  Fnrts 
Allmiiy.  York  Find  Chnrvh- 
ill  ft il lowed  in  dn*"  timi?, 
jmd    i-fgiilar   eomttiunica- 


into  tlmt  little  lake  ly*^  the 
balmy  ImsoTii  of  tbe  Mex- 
ii^fin  (hi If,  or  the  vhWW 
g^riisp  of  the  Artnic  i<'e  fliH^, 
AUho!»]krh  wr*^niinifly  k<i 
r»>mut4^  ftNvrii  tlit-  juhhIm  f^f 
huni^iiiity,  HiHlwinV  liny 
him  htieu  the  wc**iits  of  m^iiy 
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ward  a  belter  uiuler- 
.standiiig  of  the.se  little 
known  people.  For 
luore  than  a  year  lie 
dwelt  iiTnong^st  them 
on  an  island  on  the 
nnrth  snh'  of  the  strait 
at  alxmt  the  middle 
l>t>int  oi  lis  lenij-th,  his 
Innne  bein^  ik  frame 
house,  sixteen  by  twen- 
ty feet  in  din  Mansions, 
in  which  he  and  his  two 
n  1  e  1 1  HU  ccesN  full  y  en  - 
dared  a  tlirinite  whose 


FALLS  t»  TRE  ED  ITU   RIVER.  ASBE  ISLET, 

tion  has  been  niaintaiued  iK'tweeit  thetn 
and  Great  Britain,  the  iveiirds  slmwini^ 
that  with  tVieexeeptiiMi  of  inie year  (ITTIH 
a  shij}  IniS  annnally  visited  Mofise  Faetory 
for  l-"it  y«Nirs,  and  York  Far  lory  for  \^7 
year's. 

The  Tuitiv?  linlians  and  Kski 
niu  were  from  the  tirst deli^difrd 
at    the   establislunent  of    these 
forts,  and  at  no  time  ]i:n'e  tie- 
i^^latiinis    between     tliem     nud 
tlw\r  white  brelhretv  been  other 
wise  than  ]>erfeet]y  liarmoniuu^ 
Tliey  scotir  tht^  counlry  far  an 
T^'ideforfnrs.  and  Ijrintri norther 
to  the  fort,  obtahi  in  exch;iii^< 
ammunition,     pfuns.     hutehtl^     '  ^^ 

knives,  beads  :iim!  other  artir]r- 
dear  to  the  savage  heart,  and 
essential  to  their  wild  life. 
They  are  a  harmless,  inoffensive  people 
as  a  rule,  and  have  readily  listened  to 
the  missionaries  sent  to  minister  unto 
their  spiritual  necessities,  the  consequent 
improvement  in  their  life  being  easily 
perceptible. 

The  Indians  of  these  regions  have  so 
much  in  common  with  the  ordinary  red 
man  as  to  call  for  no  special  remark; 
but  the  Eskimo  present  an  individuality 
and  interest  that  render  them  peculiarly 
attractive,  as  a  subject  of  study  at  all 
events,  and  Mr.  Ashe's  acute  and  sym- 
pathetic observations  help  us  greatly  to- 
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FISHING  WITH  NETS  ON  THE  EDITH   RIVER. 

mean  temperature  was  nineteen  degrees 
below  freezing  point,  permitting  snow 
to  lie  in  shady  places  the  whole  year 
round,  and  making  a  snow-storm  possi- 
ble in  the  height  of  summer. 

It  is  a  sad  and  gloomy  land.  In 
winter  the  world  lies  buried  beneath  its 
monotonous  robe  of  white.  In  summer 
it  reminds  one  of  a  Dore  illustration  to 
the  **  Inferno,"  for  without  a  sign  of 
vegetation  save  a  sickly  growth  of  moss 
in  sheltered  nooks,  the  bare,  bleak  rocks 
lie  tumbled  about  in  chaotic  confusion, 
wearying  the  eye  and  chilling  the  soul 
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with  their  unmitigated  sternness.  Amid 
such  surroundings  do  the  Eskim©  spend 
their  life,  passing  from  cradle  to  grave 
without  one  faintest  gleam  of  the  glo- 
rious heauty  of  flower-sti-ewn  meadow 
or  billowy  verdured  forest.  And  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  an  unhappy  or 
unintelligent  race.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  both  cheerful  and  bright  by 
nature  to  a  degree  that  puts  them  upon 
a  higher  level  than  many  of  the  Indians 
who  have  much  greater  advantages.  In 
the  matter  of  mechanical  ability,  for 
instance,  examine  the  tool-box  of  an 
Eskimo  when  he  considers  it  well  fur- 
nished, and  what  does  it  contain  ?  A 
well-worn  file,  an  indifferent  saw,  a  few 
rusty  nails,  a  cheap  pen-knife,  and  a 
very  inferior  sheath-knife.  What  would 
the  ordinary  mechanic  of  civilization 
accomplish  with  such  implements  as 
these  ?  Yet  with  these  poor  tools  the 
Eskimo  will  repair  the  locks  of  their 
guns,  make  harpoons  and  spears,  put 
together  their  kayaks  and  umiaks,  and 
manufacture  all  sorts  of  things  out  of  wal- 
rus ivory.  They  will  take  the  blade  out  of 
one  pen-knife,  alter  it  so  as  to  be  of  suit- 


able size,  and  place  it  in  another  handle, 
drilling  with  a  broken  needle  the  hole  for 
the  pin  on  which  the  blade  turns,  having 
first  by  means  of  fire  carefully  untem- 
pered  the  part  of  the  blade  to  be  drilled. 

The  appearance  of  these  Eskimo  is 
suggestive  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
They  are  short  and  squat  of  figure,  the 
men  averaging  five  feet  three  inches,  and 
the  women  five  feet  in  height.  Their 
breadth  is  apt  to  vary,  according  to 
whether  the  fates  have  sent  them  plenty 
of  seal  or  not.  Their  eyes  and  hair  are 
of  the  very  blackest,  the  latter  being  as 
straight  and  not  less  coarse  than  horse- 
hair. A  favorite  amusement  among  the 
women  is  for  two  of  them  to  select  a 
hair  out  of  their  heads,  and  looping  one 
through  the  other,  to  pull  on  the  ends 
held  in  their  hands  until  one  of  the  hairs 
gives  way,  to  the  vast  delight  of  the 
fat  little  lady  whose  capillary  strength 
wins  in  this  odd  tug-of-war. 

The  men  generally  sport  a  moustache, 
and  occasionally  a  beard,  the  usual 
thing,  however,  being  a  tuft  on  the  chin. 
They  have  very  flat  noses  and  high 
cheek-bones,  so  that  if  you  were  to  hold 
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a  straight  rule  from  one  of  their  eye-balls 
to  the  other,  it  would  in  many  cases 
fail  to  touch  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
Their  eyes  have  an  upward  tendency  at 


the  corners;  their  complexion  is  of  a 
light  brown  tinge,  often  dashed  with 
red;  their  mouths  wide,  but  not  thick- 
lipped;  their  teeth  very  irregular,  and 
considerably  more  like  rusty  iron  than 
gleaming  pearl  in  color, 
while  in  the  women  they 
are  apt  to  be  worn  down 
almost  to  the  gums  by  their 
custom  of  chewing,  until  it 
is  soft  enough  to  be  easily 
sewn,  the  sun -stiffened  seal-  / 
skin  out  of  which  their  gar- 
ments are  made.  However 
lacking  in  attractive  quali- 
ties the  Eskimo  belle  may 
appear  to  the  civilized  eye,  she  possesses 
one  element  of  beauty  which  even  the 
most  charming  residents  of  Madison 
Square  or  Beacon  Street  might  fairly 
covet,  and  that  is  exquisitely  small  hands 
and  feet.  While  her  southern  sister  com- 
presses her  understandings  into  the  tight- 
est of  French  bottines,  and  yet  is  not 
satisfied,  the  houri  of  Hudson's  Straits 
puts  on  first  a  sealskin  stocking  with  the 
fur  inside ;  then  another,  made  out  of  the 
skin  of  a  duck,  loon,  or  raven,  with  its 
feathers  still  on ;  then  one  or  two  more 
of  sealskin,  and  lastly,  the  boot  itself; 
notwithstanding  all  of  which  wrapping, 
her  foot  seems  small  and  dainty. 

The  Eskimo  costume  consists  in  sum- 
mer of  seal-skins,  and  in  winter  of  rein- 
deer-skins, the  latter  being  always  worn 
in  duplicate,  one  set  with  the  fur  next 
the  body,  the  other  with  the  fur  outside, 
an  arrangement  that  is  even  better  than 
the  famous  one  of  Brian  O'Lynn,  who, 


according  to  the  old  song,  having  no 
breeches  to  wear,  got  him  a  sheep-skin 
to  make  him  a  pair,  and  then 

Sith  the  8kinziy  side  out,  and  the  woolly  side  in, 
i  was  fine  and  warm  was  Brian  O'Lynn. 

The  pattern  of  their  garments  varies 
not  a  whit  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  coat,  which  does  not  button 
but  is  hauled  on  over  the  head,  has 
a  large  capuchin,  in  Eskimo  language, 
*'  amook,"  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
only  difference  between  the  coats  of  the 
men  and  the  women  lies  in  the  latter  be- 
ing graced  with  a  tail,  both  *'fore  and 
aft,''  so  to  speak,  upon  which  the  femi- 
nine fondness  for  ornamentation  is  in- 
dulged to  the  full  extent  of  the  wearer's 
means,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  adorned 
with  numerous  rows  of  beads  and  bits  of 
brass  or  copper,  such  things  as  the  works 
of  a  clock  not  being  despised,  for  in- 
stance. A  very  popular  form  of  decora- 
tion consists  of  table-spoons,  which  they 
break  in  two,  and  arrange 
in  various  devices,  group- 
ing the  handles  in  one  place 
and  the  bowls  in  another. 
In  the  summer  each  fam- 
ily has  its  own  home,  but 
in  winter  two  or  more  fam- 
ilies live  together  for  the 
sake  of  increased  warmth 
and  economy  of  fuel.  The 
summer  residence  is  a  tent 
made  of  sealskins  with  the  hair  scraped 
off,  giving  much  the  appearance  of  yel- 
lowish parchment,  which  is  stretched  over 
poles  of  drift-wood  arranged  in  the  ordi- 
nary cone  shape.     The  door  always  faces 


^'^J,<^ 


toward  the  water  by  whose  side  they  are 
camped,  and  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tent  is  the  bed,  composed  of  moss  covered 
with  sealskin.  As  they  sleep  with  head 
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pointing  doorward,  they  necessarily  lie 
down-hill  owing  to  the  natural  slope  of 
the  land  toward  the  shore.  This  does  not 
seem  either  a  comfortable  or  healthy  posi- 
tion, but  apparently  they  are  none  the 
worse  for  it.  On  either  side  of  the  door- 
way is  their  larder,  consisting  of  exceed- 
ingly repulsive-looking  piles  of  seal  meat 
and  blubber,  which  give  forth  an  odor 
that  Samson  himself,  with  his  hair  at  its 
longest,  could  hardly  wrestle  with  suc- 
cessfully, so  overwhelming  is  its  sti'ength. 
The  winter  habitations  are  made  en- 
tirely of  snow,  and  are  generally  built 
under  the  sheltering  lee  of  a  rock,  in  the 
drift  that  accumulates  there.  The  builders 
begin  by  marking  out  on  the  snow  a  circle 
about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  which  re- 
presents the  inner  side  of  the  walls,  and 
with  a  saw  or  long-bladed  knife  they  cut 
out  blocks  of  snow  from  three  to  six  feet 
long  by  a  foot  thick,  and  high,  from 
inside  the  circle  they  have  marked; 
then,  placing  the  blocks  around  the 
circle,  they  carry  the  walls  up  spirally 
(not  in  tiers),  until  they  meet  in  a  key- 
stone above,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine 
feet  from  the  excavated  level  of  the  floor. 
The  result  is,  except,  of  course,  as  to 
color,  the  production  of  a  gigantic  bee- 
hive, over  the  door  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  of  which  is  set  a  big  block  of  fresh- 


water ice  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  win- 
dow in  lighting  an  interior  that,  although 
stainless  white  at  first,  is  soon  blackened 
by  the  ever-smoking,  evil-smelling  lamps 
the  inmates  use. 

The  furniture  of  these  human  hives  is 
very  simple,  as  may  be  readily  supposed. 
It  consists  of  a  bed-place  or  divan  along 
the  side  of  the  '*  igloo  "  opposite  the  door, 
and  two  fire-places,  one  on  either  hand  as 
you  enter.  These  are  made  of  firmly 
packed  snow,  and  raised  about  three  feet 
above  the  floor,  the  divan  having  its  outer 
edge  faced  with  a  pole  to  prevent  it  from 
crumbling  away  when  used  as  a  seat  in 
the  day-time.  The  beds  are  made  up  in 
the  following  manner  :  flrst,  a  layer  of 
moss  spread  over  the  snow ;  next,  a  layer 
of  sealskins;  then  a  layer  of  bear  or 
deerskins,  and  finally  the  sleeping  bags, 
which  resemble  exaggerated  pillow-slips, 
only  that  fur  takes  the  place  of  linen, 
and  the  fur  is  double,  so  that  there  may  be 
hair  both  inside  and  outside.  Into  these 
bags,  of  which  each  adult  has  one,  the 
Eskimo,  stripped  to  the  bare  bufP,  creeps 
for  the  night,  and  sleeps  very  comfort- 
ably. Up  to  the  age  of  ten  the  children 
share  their  parents'  bag;  after  that  they 
are  promoted  to  having  one  of  their  own. 

Their  fires  are  nothing  more  than 
lamps  rudely    fashioned    out    of   soap- 
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stone,  and  so  arrange 
as  to  he  self'SiipplyiTig", 
a  mass  of  bhil>l>or  Ik*- 
itifT  huiiw-  in  s^urh  dose 
proximity  to  the  flame 
that  tlie  fat  is  cfm verted 
into  oil,  wljicli,  drip' 
ping  into  the  bowl  he- 
low,  is  consumed  by 
means  of  a  rouss  wwk. 
As  the  lamp  Iuls  no 
chuniu*y,  and  InjIU  oil 
and  wick  art"  ^^f  the 
poorest,  the  residt  is 
the  revei^e  of  lirilHant; 
neither  Jij^Iit 
nor  lieat  be- 
ll ig-  obtained 
ill     what    we  < 

would  consi- 
der a  sal  is  fac- 
tory f]u:ni  tit  y.  ?^. 
Just  above 
the  lamps  a 
sealskin  is 
stretched      to 


PRRPARINO   FOR  WINTER. 

prevent  the  heat  thawing  the  roof  away, 
a  precaution  that  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary, seeing  that  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  these  snow-huts  is  27  degrees  at 
the  roof  and  24  degrees  at  the  level  of 
the  beds ;  in  other  words,  from  5  to  8  de- 
grees below  freezing-point.  Pray  pause 
for  a  moment,  good  people,  as  you  read 
this  by  cosy  firesides,  or  in  register- heated 
chambers,  where  the  thermometer  keeps 
comfortably  near  the  seventies,  and  try  to 
realize  what  it  means.     What  sort  of  a 


UITEaiOR  OF  ODStRVATCmY  At  A«HK  ISTLET. 

time  would  you  have  with  the  air 
civil  led  to  teti  detrrees  below  zero,  out- 
side, and  vv armed  to  only  twenty- live 
H I  Hive,  inside  i  Verily,  one  half  the 
world  does  not  know,  and  indeed 
can  liiirdly  undei'stand,  Iniw  the  other 
half  livis. 

In  order  t(^  keep  out  as  nnieb  enld 
as  |iossible,  tin'  d<M)r\vays  are  vwy  low 
and  injrrovv,  a  fact  which 
explains  the  cnrinus 
phrase  with  which  the 
hosts  sixHul  their  parting 
r^-uests,  namely:  *'Ta- 
bourke  aperniak  in  atit" 
— that  i  s ,  *  *  ij  I H  id '  bye  ; 
do  n"t  bump  your  head," 
Next  to  his  children, 
the  mc»st  important  na/ni- 
bers  of  an  Eskimo's 
household  are  his  dogs, 
they  being  essential  to 
his  hunting  in  summer, 
and  his  traveling  in  winter.  They  are 
very  wild,  wolfish  animals,  only  half- 
domesticated,  and  possessing  marvelous 
digestive  powers.  A  pup  that  Mr.  Ashe 
was  rearing,  being  left  to  amuse  himself 
in  the  house  one  day,  did  so,  very  effectu- 
ally, by  devouring  stockings,  gloves,  the 
greater  part  of  a  top-boot,  and  many 
smaller  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  none 
of  which,  apparently,  disagreed  with  him. 
In  traveling  the  dogs  are  harnessed  to  the 
sledges  by  traces  of  white  whale-skin,  the 
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oldest  and  most  trustworthy  on  the  lead, 
the  others  in  pairs  on  either  side  of  his 
line ;  a  dozen  constituting  a  full  team,  and 
the  whole  being  controlled  by  a  driver 
who  runs  beside  them,  wielding  a  whip 
with  a  lash  thirty  feet  long,  which,  in 
his  hands,  can  take  a  tuft  of  hair  out  of 
the  most  distant  dog,  with  unfailing  ac- 
curacy. Where  there  is  no  beaten  track 
some  one  must  precede  the  dogs  to  show 
them  the  way,  but  on  a  well-defined 
route  they  will  trot  along  merrily  by 
themselves  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour. 


m'^-m 


then  they  may  gorge  themselves  to  their 
hearts'  content  upon  the  rich  and  juicy 
meat  of  the  marine  monsters. 

The  Eskimo  language  is  very  soft  and 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  but  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, principally  because  of  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  accent,  and  the  difference  a 
wrong  placing  of  it  makes,  as  a  word  in- 
correctly pronounced  seems  to  be  quite 
unintelligible.  Mr.  Ashe's  first  attempts 
at  conversation  were  so  conspicuously 
unsuccessful  that  he  was  much  discour- 
aged. For  instance,  he  once  said  to  a 
young  neighbor:  *'Ibbe  micky  tiddle- 
man  pickaniminy  petuang- 
a-too,"  meaning  thereby  to 
remark  in  a  friendly  way: 
**  Your  dog  had  five  puppies 
— they  are  dead ;  "  but  in 
reality  testing  his  visitor's 
self-control  by  the  offensive 
assertion:  *'You  are  a  dog 
'  — you  have  not  got  five 
ff^  '■  children." 
5J^-  Although  known  to  the 

world  as  Eskimo  or  E^ui- 
maux,  these  dwellers  in  the 
far  north    call  themselves 


•Jt* 


Often,  when  a  pause  is 
made  for  a  rest  or  to  ice  the 
runners  of  the  sledge,  a 
discussion  will  arise  among 
the  dogs  as  to  Avhether  all 
are  pulling  their  fair  share. 
From  barks  they  soon  come 
to  bites,  and  a  scrimmage 
ensues  which  would  cast  the 
liveliest  corner  of  Donny- 
brook  Fair  into  the  shade; 
the  dancing  driver  with  his 
cracking  whip,  the  snarling, 
struggling  dogs  entangled  in  their  traces, 
and  tiie  overturned  sled  combine  to  make 
up  a  scene  that  defies  description. 

The  Eskimos  are  very  good  to  their 
dogs,  sharing  their  last  bite  with  them 
when  food  is  scarce.  So  fond  are  they  of 
them,  too,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  purchase  a  good  team.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  employees  find  these  dogs 
very  useful  in  their  work,  and  there  are 
large  packs  of  them  at  every  fort.  They 
are  famous  fish-eaters,  and  great  are  the 
rejoicings  in  dog-town,  when  a  catch  of 
porpoises  or  white  whales  is  effected ;  for 


DOGS  WAirrNG  TO  BK  FED. 


"  Innuit,"  which  means  **  the  people,"  as 
if  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  world. 
The  generally  accepted  derivation  of  the 
term  Eskimo,  is  from  the  Indian  word 
*  *  Eskimau  tsic, "  signifying  *  *  eaters  of  raw 
meat,"  but  Mr.  Ashe  suggests  another  de- 
rivation that  is  at  least  very  plausible,  and 
worthy  of  notice.  The  w^haler  of  to-day 
calls  the  Eskimo  **  Huskies,"  a  word  that 
is  not  far  removed  from  **Husickie,"and 
that  again  from  '*  Isickie,"  which  is  the 
Innuit  word  for  a  male.  Now,  what 
seems  more  probable  than  that  the  earli- 
est visitors  to  those  icy  regions  in  seek- 
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ing  information  as  to  what  the  inhabit- 
ants called  themselves  were  understood 
as  wanting  to  know  whether  they  were 
males  or  females :  and,  receiving  the  re- 
ply ' '  Isickie/'  have  turned  it  into  Eskimo 
before  handing  it  down  to  us?  The  Eski- 
mo call  their  white  visitors,  whom  they 
are  always  so  glad  to  see,  **  Kedloonah," 
that  is,  the  ''crested  people ;"  they  at  first 
supposing  that  the  hats  worn  by  them 
were  part  of  their  physical  constitution. 

In  reference  to  their  religious  beliefs 
and  superstitions,  the  Eskimo  are  re- 
markably reticent,  for  the  reason  prob- 
ably that  their  intercourse  has  chiefly 
been  with  rough,  rude  sailors,  and  they 
are  afraid  of  having  their  cherished 
ceremonies  made  the  butt  of  the  white 
man's  ridicule. 

As  regards  matrimonial  matters,  they 
generally  have  but  one  wife,  and  never 
more  than  two  at  the  same  time.  No 
formal  preliminaries  in  the  way  of  a 
marriage  service  seem  to  be  presented. 
When  a  couple  come  to  the  same  way 
of  thinking,  the  man  takes  the  woman 
from  her  home,  sometimes  even  with- 
out asking  the  parents^  consent,  and 
instals  her  in  his  own  igloo  as  the 
fire- tender  and  "slavey"  thereof.  Usu- 
ally the  relation  is  a  happy  one. 
Sometimes,  however,  incompatibility  of 
temper  reveals  itself,  and  then  the  un- 
congenial wife  is  returned  to  her  former 
home,  having  been  taken  only  *'on  ap- 
proval," and  no  formal  divorce  being 
required,  which  shows  that  in  this  one 
respect  at  least  the  otherwise  slow-going 
North  has  advanced  farther  even  than 
Chicago  herself. 

Eskimo  parents  are  not  apt  to  be  over- 
burdened with  children,  five  being  con- 
sidered a  large  family.  This  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  farinaceous  food,  which  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  postpone  weaning 
until  the  children  are  five  or  six  years 
old.  What  poor,  dear  Artemus  Ward 
would  call  "episodes"  are  quite  un- 
known among  them,  and  when  assured 
that  triplets,  or  even  quartets,  were  not 
impossible  in  the  South,  their  admiration 
of  the  white  man  was  vastly  increased. 

The  dead  are  buried  in  the  snow  in 
winter  time,  and  among  the  rocks  in  the 
summer,  piles  of  stones  being  heaped 
upon  them  to  keep  off  the  wolves  and 
dogs.     With  the  male  dead,  they  bury  a 


knife  and  spear.  Before  the  era  of  guns 
they  buried  also  a  bow  and  arrow,  but 
when  these  became  obsolete,  they  did 
not  put  a  gun  in  their  place,  arguing 
soundly  enough  that  he  must  be  a  poor 
hunter  indeed  who  cannot  get  all  the 
game  he  needs  in  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  with  a  knife  and  spear  as  his 
only  weapons.  It  would  appear  as  if 
there  were  advanced  thinkers,  moreover, 
who  hold  that  even  the  knife  and  spear 
are  not  necessary  in  a  land  of  such  un- 
limited plenty,  and  who  accordingly  de- 
prive the  dead  man  of  both,  for  it  is  very 
rarely  that  graves  are  found  still  con- 
taining these  articles.  With  the  women 
they  bury  nothing,  holding  that  some- 
body will  hunt  game  for  them  in  the 
next  world  just  as  they  have  done  in  this. 

The  Eskimo  pantheon  is  pretty  well 
occupied,  there  being  gods  to  preside 
over  the  different  natural  phenomena, 
such  as  the  rain,  snow,  ice,  tides  and  so 
forth,  and  others  controlling  human  des- 
tiny in  the  chase,  at  home  and  else- 
where. Their  explanation  of  the  tides 
is  very  naive.  The  genius  of  the  waters, 
it  seems,  wishing  to  cross  the  straits  dry- 
shod,  caused  the  water  that  filled  them 
to  heap  itself  up  at  one  side,  and  then, 
when  he  had  passed  over,  to  fall  back 
into  its  place  again,  which  it  did  with 
such  momentum  as  to  go  on  oscillating 
to  and  fro  ever  since.  They  have  no  lack 
of  priests,  and  under  their  direction  make 
various  offerings  to  propitiate  the  deities, 
particularly  when  the  season  is  bad,  and 
seals  are  scarce. 

Their  social  customs  are  full  of  inter- 
est and  individuality.  Their  way  of 
eating,  for  instance,  is  decidedly  peculiar. 
Cutting  a  long  strip  of  gory,  greasy 
meat  from  the  mass  before  him,  the 
Eskimo  gourmand  takes  one  end  of  it  in 
his  mouth,  and  then  pulling  on  the  other 
until  it  is  strained  tight,  with  a  quick 
slash  of  the  knife  past  his  mouth  and 
nose,  he  severs  a  mouthful  and  swallows 
it  without  mastication,  repeating  the 
operation  rapidly  until  the  limit  of  his 
storage  capacity  is  reached.  A  civilized 
spectator  watching  an  Eskimo  family  at 
dinner  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  in  giving  these 
people  such  short  noses,  as  were  the 
features  any  longer  they  would  infalli- 
bly suffer  early  abbreviation. 
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PORTAOINO  A  YORK  BOAT. 


In  the  matter  of  amusements  the  Es- 
kimo are  not  badly  off.  They  have  a 
form  of  cup-and-ball,  the  ball  being  a 
block  of  ivory  pierced  with  holes  at 
different  angles,  into  one  of  which  the 
players  strive  to  insert  an  ivory  peg  as 
the  block  falls,  the  position  of  the  hole 
determining  the  value  of  the  stroke. 
Another  game  closely  resembles  domi- 
noes, and  contains  pieces  running  as 
high  as  **  double-thirties,"  but  the  se- 
quences are  not  regularly  carried  out, 
the  breaks  in  them  seeming  to  be  with- 
out system.  When  they  can  borrow  or 
purchase  a  pack  of  cards,  they  will 
play  euchre  and  high-low-jack  with 
considerable  skill ;  and  they  also  enjoy 
draughts,  having  learned  these  games 
from  the  whalers.  They  have  a  game 
exactly  like  solitaire,  with  the  exception 
that  ivory  pegs  take  the  place  of  the  glass 
balls.  The  special  amusement  of  the  wo- 
men is  a  species  of  * '  cat's-cradle, "  which 
has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that 
they  develop  from  twenty  to  thirty  differ- 
ent figures  in  it.  Indeed,  they  are  ex- 
tremely clever  in  performing  tricks  with 
string,  winding  and  twisting  a  piece  in  and 
out  among  their  fingers,  and.  then  disen- 
tangling it  by  a  single  pull  on  one  end. 

Such  are  some  of  the  mannei's  and 
customs  of  the  quaint,  harmless  and — 
despite  their  dirt — lovable  people  whose 
home  is  among  the  dreary  regions  io 


the  north  and  south  of  Hudson's  Straits. 
They  have  many  admirable  traits  of 
character.  They  are  wonderfully  patient 
and  enduring  in  times  of  trial  and  suffer- 
ing ;  honest  and  intelligent  to  an  unlooked- 
for  degree ;  perfectly  fearless  in  the  chase, 
yet  so  peace-loving  in  their  disposition 
that  quarrels  are  almost  unknown ;  hos- 
pitable, docile,  keenly  appreciative  of 
kindness,  and  ready  to  share  their  last 
bite  with  their  white  visitors ;  willing  to 
work  when  opportunity  offers,  and  con- 
tent with  small  remuneration.  So  many 
good  points  have  they,  indeed,  that  the 
sad  cei-tainty  of  their  gradual  extermi- 
nation is  rendered  all  the  sadder  there- 
by. The  most  careful  estimate  of  their 
numbers  in  the  Hudson's  Straits  re- 
gion at  present  is  1,500,  but  this,  of 
course,  is  only  an  approximation,  as 
their  own  system  of  counting,  which 
generally  runs  '*  one-two- three — a  great 
many,"  renders  anything  like  an  accu- 
rate census  impossible.  Ekich  year  finds 
their  food-supply  diminishing,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  enterprise  of  the  whalers 
and  sealers.  As  the  number  of  the  seals 
decrease  the  number  of  the  Eskimo  must 
decrease  also,  and  the  end,  though  it 
may  be  long  delayed,  seems  inevitable. 

Although  the  region  inhabited  (if  that 
term  can  be  rightly  applied  to  tiny  set- 
tlements scattered  at  vast  intervals  over 
boundless  wastes)  by  the  Eskimo  is  ut- 
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terly  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes, 
tlie  waters  it  surrounds  contain  sources 
of  wealth  which,  strange  to  say,  have 
hitherto  been  monopolized  by  the  Dun- 
dee and  New  Bedford  whalera,  just  as 
the  fur  trade  has  been  monopolized  by 
the  English  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  the 
Canadians,  to  whom  the  region  belongs, 
deriving  scarcely  any  benefit  from  it 
whatever.  Formerly,  the  whale  fisher- 
ies of  the  bay  were  extremely  valuable, 
but  of  late  years  this  leviathan  has  so 
decreased  in  numbers  as  to  render  his 
chase  precariously  profitable,  and  his  ex- 
tinction an  early  possibility.  From  a 
table  prepared  by  Dr.  Boas,  it  appears 
that  between  1846  and  1875  inclusive,  the 
United  States  sent  113  vessels  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  whale  fishing,  and  that 
they  obtained  1,620  barrels  of  sperm, 
66,019  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  nearly 
a  million  pounds  of  whalebone,  which, 
considering  that  the  average  size  of  the 
ship  is  only  240  tons,  makes  it  clear  that 
there  has  been  a  handsome  margin  of 
profit.  The  right  whale,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  price  of  whale- 
bone, viz.,  about  $12,000  a  ton,  is  by 
far  the  richest  prize  a  whaler  can  cap- 
ture, attains  a  size  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  feet.  It  was  once  readily  found 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay,  but 
now  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  pursuers 
have  to  go  farther  and  farther  north 
every  year.  The  white  whale,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  abounds  at  the  York, 
Nelson,  and  Churchill  rivers.  The}'^  go 
up  with  the  tide  every  day  in  great 
numbers,  and  seem  quite  tame,  bobbing 
up  serenely  and  blowing  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  boats.  They  are  caught  in 
nets  and  also  by  rows  of  stakes  driven 
into  the  mud,  and  taken  to  the  forts 
where   they   are   flenched,   the   blubber 


tried  out,  the  skins  cured,  and  the  car- 
cass put  by  for  the  food  of  the  dogs  in 
winter.  As  these  whales  average  about 
forty  gallons  of  oil  each,  and  their  skins 
are  valuable,  they  are  worth  from  twenty 
to  thirty  dollars  apiece.  The  narwhale 
or  unicorn,  and  the  walrus  still  exist  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  well  repay 
the  trouble  of  hunting  them,  while  the 
seal,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  swarms  upon 
the  ice  in  countless  numbers  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  to  a  large 
extent  constitutes  the  Eskimo's  commis- 
sariat. Of  smaller  fishes,  the  salmon  is  the 
only  one  having  commercial  value.  It  is 
caught  in  large  quantities  by  the  Com- 
pany, and  sent  to  England  fresh  in  a  refrig- 
erator ship  specially  built  for  the  trade. 

There  are  not  many  species  of  land 
animals,  the  polar  bear,  wolf,  wolverine, 
arctic  fox,  reindeer,  polar  hare,  and  lem- 
ming being  the  principal  ones.  They  are 
all  pretty  numerous  still,  but  their  ranks 
are  undoubtedly  thinning,  as  the  demands 
of  the  fur  trade  increase ;  and  some  day 
or  other  they  will  be  so  scarce  as  to  ren- 
der the  business  of  catching  them  no 
longer  remunerative.  Indeed,  as  it  is 
now,  no  matter  how  hospitable,  genial, 
or  talkative  an  oflBcial  at  one  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  forts  may  be,  under 
no  circumstance  can  he  be  seduced  into 
the  admission  that  his  post  is  run  at  a  profit 
to  the  company;  according  to  him  it  is 
kept  up  just  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
and  Eskimo ;  in  other  w^ords,  for  philan- 
thropic rather  than  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Accordingly,  if  this  showing  be 
true,  the  end  of  the  fur  trade  is  already 
within  sight. 

But  it  is  not  because  of  its  human  in- 
habitants, nor  of  its  quarries  for  the 
hunter  on  land  or  sea  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  region  has  special  interest  for  us  to- 
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day.     We  might  be  content  to  leave  it  to 
the  chill  obscurity  which  has  been  so  long 
its  lot,  were  it  not  that,  as  already  in- 
dicated,  the   Central   part  of    Canada, 
and  the  North-west  of  the  United  States 
are  asking  whether  it  does  not  afford  a 
solution  of  the  problem  how  to  secure 
for  their  products  the  cheapest  and  most 
ejcpeditious  road  to  the  best  markets.    A 
glance  at  the  map  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  clear  that  the  shortest    possible 
route  between  the  region  referred  to  and 
Europe  lies  through  Hudson's  Bay.  Care- 
ful calculations  have  shown  that  the  city 
of  Winnipeg,  for  instance,  is  at  least  eight 
hundred  miles  nearer  Liverpool  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  route  than  by  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
former  increases,  of  course,  the  farther 
you  advance  north-westward.     If,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  you  take  the  central 
point  of  the   agricultural   lands  of  the 
Canadian  North-west,  you  will  find  that 
the  distance  from  it  to  Winnipeg  is  about 
the  same  as  to  Churchill,  the  finest  har- 
bor of  the  bay.     Now  the  distance  be- 
tween Churchill  and  Liverpool  is  a  little 
less  (about  sixty-four  miles)  than  it  is 
between  Montreal  and  that  great  entre- 
pot of  commerce.     The  conclusion,  con- 
sequently, is  that  as  between  the  said 
centre  and  Liverpool  there  is  a  saving 
of  the  whole  distance  from  Winnipeg  to 
Montreal,  by  the  use  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
which  means  in  miles  no  less  than  1,291 
via  Lake  Superior  and  1,698  via  Chicago. 
The  people  of  Manitoba  having  become 
fairly  alive  to  the  importance  of   the 
subject,  not  only  called  upon  Parliament 
to  help  them,  but,  like  sensible  folk,  set 
to  work  to  help  themselves.     A  charter 
was  obtained  for  a  railway  from  Winni- 
peg to  York  Factory.     The  line  was  sur 
veyed  and  found  to  be  easy  of  construc- 
tion.    Some  eighty  miles  of  it  have  been 
already  laid  down.  Two  powerful  steam- 
ers of  6,000  tons  each  have  been  ordered 
to  be  built  expressly  for  the  route,  and 
two  others  have  been  chartei'ed.     It  is 
intended  that  these  vessels  shall  begin 
running  between  England  and  Hudson's 
Bay  early  in  June,  1888.     They  will  fi- 
nally solve  the  all-important  question  as 
to  how  early  a  powerful  steamer  of  the 
freight-carrying  class   may   be   able  to 
penetrate  the  straits,  and  they  will  also 
furnish  the  supplies  required  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  road  from  York  Factory 


southwards,  meeting  it  in  its  progreas 
from  Winnipeg  northwards. 

Seeing  how  ardent,  energetic,  and 
hopeful,  Manitobans  have  been  in  this 
matter,  it  is  not  a  little  disappointing  to 
find  that  such  competent  authorities  as 
Lieut.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Ashe,  are  by  no 
means  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the 
route.  The  latter  has  pointed  out  that, 
apart  from  the  ice  question,  which  is 
quite  serious  enough  of  itself,  there  are 
other  difficulties  which  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  such  as  the  dangers  attend- 
ant upon  a  passage  along  an  unknown, 
unlighted  coast- line,  with  few  harbors  of 
refuge,  and  very  little  room  to  ride  out 
a  gale ;  extreme  depths  of  water,  one 
hundred  fathoms  being  often  found 
right  up  to  the  shore,  with  generally 
very  defective  holding  ground  where  the 
depths  are  more  moderate.  In  foul 
weather,  no  sounding  being  possible 
that  would  be  of  value,  a  vessel  would 
receive  no  warning  of  her  proximity  to 
the  coast  until  it  was,  perhaps,  too  late 
to  save  her  from  destruction.  Further- 
more, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
proximity  of  the  straits  to  the  Magnetic 
Pole  renders  the  ordinary  compass  per- 
fectly useless,  and  even  the  Thompson 
compass  becomes  liable  to  aberration  if 
there  are  any  disturbing  elements  on 
shipboard. 

The  most  serious  objection  of  all,  how- 
ever, to  the  Hudson's  Bay  route,  is  the 
ice  that  fills  these  waters  with  its  de- 
structive floes  and  bergs.  No  ordinary 
steamer  could  safely  venture  into  its 
midst.  The  bow  must  be  armored,  and 
the  whole  frame  strengthened  to  with- 
stand the  rude  buffeting  that  is  so  in- 
evitable. All  this,  of  course,  means 
increased  cost  and  decreased  carrying 
capacity ;  and  even  then  the  lesson  of  the 
three  expeditions  would  seem  to  be, 
that  the  period  of  navigation  for  such  a 
vessel  is  from  the  15th  July  to  the  15th 
October,  with  a  possibility  of  navigation 
from  1st  July  to  1st  November.  Wheth- 
er a  railroad  system  eight  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  a  fleet  of  steamships  of  a 
very  costly  kind  can  be  employed  with 
profit  where  the  season  for  transporta- 
tion is  not  more  than  three  or  at  the 
most  four  months  in  duration,  consti- 
tutes the  problem  upon  the  solution  of 
which  depends  the  future  of  the  Inland 
Ocean  of  the  Northed  by  VjUUV  iV:: 
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There  died  the  other  day  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  buried  with  princely 
honors,  Hafis  Behran  Aga,  **Dar-Uss 
Saadet-Uss  Sherif."  This  personage  was 
chief  eunuch  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hafis  Behran 
Aga  knew  more  of  the  domestic  life  of 
modern  Islam,  and  carried  with  him  to 
the  grave  more  secrets,  than  could  be 
dreamed  of  by  any  other  man. 

He  was  stern,  taciturn  and  cruel  in 
character;  he  bore  the  deepest  hatred 
and  abhorrence  to  Christians  and  to  the 
whole  Christian  world.  He  had  only 
three  objects  in  life:  to  worship  Allah, 
to  serve  the  Sultan  and  to  accumulate 
wealth. 

One  incident  that  came  within  my 
ken  may  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
secrets  he  carried. 

When  Ismail  Pasha,  who  is  now  liv- 
ing in  exile  in  Europe,  reigned  as  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  his  two  most  trusted  and 
important  ministers  were  Nubar  Pasha, 
who  was  considered  ope  of  the  ablest  of 
living  diplomats,  taking  rank  after  Prince 
€k)rtschakoflF;  and  Cherif  Pasha,  in 
whose  household  the  domestic  complica- 
tion existed,  to  which  I  shall  refer. 

When  Mehemet  Ali,  the  grandfather 
of  Ismail  Pasha,  by  a  successful  rebel- 
lion, seized  the  reins  of  government  in 
Eigypt,  he  was  ably  assisted  by  a  renegade 
Frenchman,  who  held  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  French  army.  As  the  price  of 
apostacy  and  treason,  this  man  received 
from  Mehemet  Ali,  wealth  and  honors, 
and  ^he  title  of  Sulyman  Pasha;  and 
there  was  also  bestowed  upon  him  as  his 
first  wife,  or  queen  of  his  harem,  an 
Armenian  princess  of  great  wealth  and 
wondrous  beauty.  She  bore  him  a 
daughter,  and  for  this  daughter  he  ex- 
hibited the  deepest  paternal  affection. 

He  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
this  girl  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
sensual  ignorance  of  the  life  he  himself 
was  leading,  and,  while  she  was  still 
little  more  than  an  infant,  she  was  sent 
to  France  to  be  educated. 

There  her  paternity  was  carefully  con- 
cealed, and  she  was  simply  known  as  an 


Oriental  lady  of  high  rank  and  great 
wealth.  From  time  to  time  this  girl  re- 
turned to  Egypt  to  visit  her  father,  for, 
though  he  lived  thoroughly  after  the 
Turkish  manner,  and  had  very  many 
wives  and  a  numerous  progeny,  he  con- 
tinued devotedly  attached  to  this  daugh- 
ter, and  could  not  endure  long  separa- 
tion from  her. 

During  one  of  her  periodical  visits  to 
Egypt,  she  having  by  this  time  arrived 
at  womanhood,  her  father  died.  On  an 
examination  of  his  affairs,  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  while  she  was  yet  an  in- 
fant, he  had  settled  great  wealth  upon 
her ;  but  he  had  made  no  provision  look- 
ing toward  freeing  her  from  Turkish 
thraldom.  She  was  thus  a  subject  of  the 
Viceroy,  under  the  Sultan ;  and  a  very 
short  time  after  her  father's  death  she 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Cherif  Pasha. 

Only  those  who  have  lived  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries  can  appreciate  the 
horrors  of  her  position.  Here  was  a 
woman  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
Christian  land;  who  had  been  taught 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  her  ac- 
tions; a  woman  who  had  learned  that 
she  had  a  soul  to  save  or  lose ;  a  woman 
who  had  a  mind  cultivated  by  famil- 
iarity with  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
enlarged  and  liberalized  by  travel  and 
by  attrition  with  educated  people. 

She  was  not  only  robbed  of  her  per- 
sonal freedom,  but  cut  off  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  associating  with  any  person 
of  intelligence.  Forced  to  live  the  ha- 
rem life — a  life  half-doll,  half-courtesan ; 
forced  to  live  in  a  land  whose  religion 
taught  her  that  she  had  no  soul,  and 
that  she  was  a  creature  whose  presence 
in  the  mosque  would  defile  it  I 

She  was  given  in  marriage  to  Cherif 
Pasha,  because  her  beauty  and  rare  in- 
telligence attracted  him,  and  her  wealth 
was  coveted  by  him;  and  with  a  total 
indifference  as  to  whether  she  loved  him 
or  no. 

Who  shall  say  which  phase  of  her  life 

would  be  more  dreadful :  if  she  did  not 

love  him,  she  was  none  the  less  his — his 

chattel,  his  property,  to  do  with  as  he 
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pleased.  If  she  loved  him,  she  must 
stand  helplessly  by,  and  see  him  divide  his 
smiles,  his  caresses,  among  her  compan- 
ions in  his  harem. 

She,  a  free  woman,  made  free  by  that 
great  enfranchisement,  a  cultivated  mind, 
must  live  in  that  part  of  her  husband's 
house  set  apart  for  the  women,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  eunuch  who  by  right 
carried  the  key  to  those  apartments ;  and 
only  at  his  pleasure  and  in  his  custody 
could  she  leave  them. 

When  I  jBrst  saw  this  unhappy  lady, 
she  had  passed  her  first  youth,  but  she 
still  bore  traces  of  notable  beauty.  The 
great  dark  eyes  looked  out  from  circles 
almost  as  dark  around  them,  with  an 
eager,  starved  glance.  Her  mouth  was 
close  drawn  in,  with  lips  pressed  to- 
gether, as  though  she  habitually  kept 
back  the  words  that  would  strive  for 
utterance,  but  which  it  were  worse  than 
useless  to  utter.  Her  hands  were  most 
pitifully  eloquent.  Such  tiny  hands  they 
were !  and  as  they  lay  so  white  and  help- 
less-looking on  her  gorgeous  satin  robe, 
they  had  a  trick  of  fluttering  like  some 
lost  bird  whose  wings  had  been  sorely 
wounded. 

My  first  meeting  with  this  poor  lady 
was  somewhat  memorable.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  reception  given  by  the 
mother  of  the  Viceroy.  She  invited  a 
select  number  of  Christian  ladies  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  of  the  native  danc- 
ing girls,  a  spectacle  usually  reserved 
for  the  delectation  of  the  masculine  sex. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  describe  that 
performance;  indeed,  I  I'emember  being 
much  more  amused  watching  the  faces 
of  those  who  looked  on  than  at  the  danc- 
ers. Among  the  guests  was  the  Countess 
of  Dudley,  who  was  one  of  the  beautiful 
Moncreiff  girls,  and  sister  to  that  un- 
fortunate creature,  Lady  Mordaunt.  Lady 
Dudley  was  chaperoned  by  the  wife  of 
the  English  Consul-General.  The  chaper- 
on actually  bristled  with  respectability 
and  conventionality,  and  she  found  her- 
self on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma:  she 
was  torn  between  a  wish  to  commend 
herself  to  Lady  Dudley,  and  her  marked 
disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  al- 
mehs.  To  watch  this  dame's  struggles, 
and  to  preserve,  myself,  an  impressive 
and  serious  face,  taxed  to  the  utmost  my 
self-control. 


It  was  in  turning  aside  my  face  in  one 
of  these  efforts  that  my  eyes  rested  upon 
the  poor  little  hands  of  Madame  Cherif 
Pasha,  as  they  lay  fluttering  in  her  lap. 

There  were  tears  in  the  quivering  of 
those  small  fingers.  I  glanced  from  the 
hands  to  the  face ;  there  I  saw  a  tr%edy. 

As  soon  as  I  could  do  go  without 
attracting  attention,  I  asked  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  lady.  When  I  learned  her 
name,  I  understood  the  poor  fluttering 
hands,  the  hungry  eyes,  the  sad,  sad 
mouth.     I  had  heard  her  story. 

I  at  once  determined  that  if  a  woman, 
herself  happy  in  the  great  privilege  of 
having  been  born  in  a  free  land,  could 
brighten  in  ever  «o  slight  a  way  the 
dark  fate  of  an  unhappy  sister,  that 
should  be  done. 

After  a  few  ceremonious  words  of 
greeting  on  either  side,  I  said,  in  the 
same  ceremonious  manner,  but  with  a 
slight  shade  of  meaning  in  my  voice, 
that  I  would  like  to  call  upon  her.  With 
an  upturned,  startled  glance,  and  an  in- 
stant dropping  of  her  eyes,  she  replied 
in  one  word,  **  Impossible." 

But  I  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  off, 
and  I  said,  *'It  is  your  wish  ?"  In  re- 
spouse  she  gave  me  another  startled 
glance,  and  said,  "No,  it  is  my  fear." 
To  this  X  said,  ''Leave  it  to  me,"  and  I 
moved  away. 

I  knew  I  had  set  myself  no  easy  task, 
for  while  the  Oriental  man  likes  very 
much  to  meet  women  of  the  Western 
world,  and  though  he  affects  to  enjoy 
their  intelligent  conversation,  and  to  ad- 
mire the  ease  and  freedom  of  their  man- 
ner, he  does  not  propose  that  either  the 
intelligence  or  freedom  shall  find  its 
way  into  his  harem.  I  was,  however, 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  Cherif  Pasha;  and  I  knew, 
too,  that  the  gardens  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  his  palace,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mahmoudie  Canal,  were  rarely  beau- 
tiful ;  and  I  soon  learned  that  his  harem 
was  then  kept  in  that  palace. 

I  suddenly  developed  a  great  interest 
in  horticulture.  It  soon  became  quite 
well  known  that  I  enjoyed,  above  all 
other  forms  of  entertainment,  a  stroll 
among  the  flowers. 

A  great  man  once  told  me  that  *' op- 
portunities never  occur;  they  are  made," 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  made  an 
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opportunity  to  mention  my  fancy  in  this 
particular  to  Cherif  Pasha.  Of  course, 
he  at  once  begged  me  to  visit  his  gar- 
dens, of  which  he  was  justly  quite 
proud.  I  expressed  my  great  willing- 
ness to  accept  his  invitation,  but  only 
on  condition  that  I  should  be  received 
by  Madame  Cherif  Pasha;  giving  as  a 
reason  that  it  was  customary  in  my  coun- 
try for  ladies  to  visit  each  other;  and, 
that  as  I  had  met  Madame  Cherif,  I  could 
not  go  to  her  house  unless  she  person- 
ally received  me.  The  Pasha  smilingly 
yielded  to  what  he  considered  an  absurd 
whim,  or  a  quite  unnecessary  bit  of  eti- 
quette. 

An  early  day  was  named  for  the  visit, 
and  I  confess  I  looked  forward  to  it  with 
no  small  degree  of  nervousness.  I  had 
in  my  mind  no  more  definite  purpose 
than  to  try  to  cheer,  if  in  ever  so  slight 
a  degree,  the  life  of  a  woman  who,  with 
the  rank  of  a  noble,  the  wealth  of  a  mill- 
ionaire, and  the  luxury  of  a  sybarite, 
was  poorer,  was  more  to  be  pitied,  than 
the  most  miserable  beggar  that  wanders 
through  the  streets  of  any  Christian 
town :  for  that  beggar  has  freedom. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  details  of 
the  visit,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Madame  Cherif.  She,  with  three  or  four 
other  wives  of  the  Pasha,  and  numerous 
women  attendants,  met  us  on  our  ar- 
rival. But,  standing  at  either  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harem,  were  two  tall 
heings  who  looked  like  figures  carved 
from  ebony,  so  densely  black  were  they, 
and  so  still  they  stood.  These  were  the 
eunuchs,  whose  charge  it  was  to  guard 
the  women  when  in-doors,  and  to  attend 
them  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
went  abroad. 

With  an  assumption  of  breezy  famil- 
iarity, I  at  once  claimed  Madame  Cherif 
as  an  acquaintance ;  and  while  she  hesi- 
tated and  looked  about  her,  too  startled 
to  know  what  to  do,  I  drew  her  arm 
through  mine,  and  chattering  with  flip- 
pant glibness,  I  led  her  away  from  the 
rest. 

Once  we  were  out  of  ear-shot,  I  told 
her  i*apidly  that  if,  as  I  suspected,  she 
was  unhappy,  I  wanted  to  serve  her;  to 
be  her  friend.  I  doubted  whether  1 
<50uld  do  anything.  I  did  not  know  if 
•she  wished  for  any  service  from  me:  if 
"she  did,  I  begged  her  to  command  me. 
Vol  vu.-2r 


But  I  reminded  her  that  moments  were 
precious,  and  she  must  be  frank  and 
prompt. 

The  poor  little  woman  drew  away 
from  me,  and  raising  her  hands  and 
eyes,  she  said,  in  an  awe-struck  whisper : 
**  Yes,  yes,  there  is  a  God!  It  is  true 
what  the  fathers  said:  Christ  lives, 
and  He  has  sent  this  angel  to  comfort 
me."  And  she  would  have  thrown  her- 
self at  my  feet,  if  I  had  not  promptly 
and  imperatively  prevented  so  absurd  an 
act. 

Indeed,  self-control  and  a  calm  de- 
meanor were  most  necessary,  for  the 
voices  of  others  of  the  party  could  be 
heard  approaching.  So  I  gave  the  poor, 
frightened  creature  a  good,  old-fashioned 
hand-shake,  and,  taking  her  arm,  I  drew 
her  on,  and  chattered  away  like  a  mag- 
pie. As  soon  as  we  had  distanced  the 
party,  I  once  more  begged  her  to  tell  me 
quickly,  if  I  could  do  anything  to  serve 
her. 

She  said,  with  quiet  hopelessness,  that 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  for  her. 
Then  she  added:  **  If,  sometimes,  I 
could  see  you,  if  you  could  tell  me  of 
your  country,  your  home,  where  women 
are  free,  where  they  are  permitted  to 
read,  to  think!" 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  we  were 
joined  by  some  of  the  others ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  visit,  which  lasted 
several  hours,  I  had  no  chance  to  speak 
to  her  again.  But  I  was  quite  deter- 
mined to  give  her  a  last  word  of  hope 
and  comfort.  So  I  begged  to  be  told  the 
names  of  some  rare  plants,  and  when  I 
had  obtained  pencil  and  paper  that  I 
might  write  them  down,  I  made  most 
stupid  blunders.  In  short,  I  contrived 
to  write  her  a  line,  telling  her  we  should 
meet  again,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
have  her  return  my  visit. 

I  might  as  well  say  here,  that  when  I 
told  her  of  this  hope  of  mine,  I  saw  no 
more  likelihood  of  its  realization  than  of 
my  overturning  the  Turkish  throne.  I 
let  her  see  that  the  slip  of  paper  was  in- 
tended for  her,  and,  shortly  afterward, 
I  slipped  it  to  her  under  a  dish  of  sweets 
which  she  graciously  handed  to  me.  In 
a  few  moments  she  withdrew  to  a  fount- 
ain that  adorned  the  court  in  which  we 
sat,  and,  after  she  rejoined  us,  I  had  the 
satisl  action  of  seeing  her  eat  several 
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little  paper  pellets,  together  with  some 
conserve  of  violets. 

A  few  days  after  my  visit  to  the  gar- 
dens, I  sent  to  Madame  Cherif  Pasha  a 
ceremonious  invitation  to  visit  me.  As 
I  expected,  my  invitation  was  as  cere- 
moniously declined. 

I  soon  made  an  opportunity  to  meet 
Cherif  Pasha.  To  him  I  expressed  my- 
self as  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  treatment 
I  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Madame 
Cherif. 

The  Pasha  was  at  great  pains  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  habits  of  Oriental  ladies, 
but  I  declined  to  be  either  enlightened  or 
pacified.  I  claimed  that  I  had  visited 
Madame  Cherif  Pasha,  and  she  owed  me 
a  visit  in  return.  After  a  long  siege, 
during  which,  I  confess,  I  exhibited  al- 
most every  quahty  at  a  woman's  com- 
mand, except  courtesy  and  modesty,  the 
Pasha  capitulated.  It  was  settled  that 
Madame  Cherif  should,  write  to  me,  and 
name  an  early  day  when  she  would  visit 
me.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  lady's  visit,  all 
the  men  of  my  household  should  absent 
themselves;  that  the  entrance  to  my 
house  should  be  guarded  by  the  chief 
eunuch  of  Cherif  Pasha's  household; 
and  that  the  second  eunuch  should  be 
stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  I  received  Madame 
Cherif;  and,  finally,  that  there  should 
be  present  only  the  ladies  of  my  house- 
hold. 

On  the  day  of  the  visit,  all  these  ar- 
rangements were  strictly  carried  out.  .  .  . 

The  eunuch  who  guarded  my  house 
was  Hafis  Behran  Aga,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago  at  Constantinople.  At  that 
time  he  was  the  property  of  Cherif  Pasha, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  Sultan. 

It  is  needless  to  give  in  detail  the  talk 
between  the  unhappy  lady  and  myself. 
She  realized  fully  the  hopelessness  of 


her  position  :  indeed  she  perceived  it 
much  more  clearly  than  I  either  did 
or  would.  There  was  infinite  pathos  in 
the  quiet  despair  with  which  she  showed 
me  the  unpossibility  of  any  change  in 
her  life. 

She  was  a  Turkish  subject.  The  whole 
matter  was  summed  up  in  that  one  state- 
ment. And  this  woman,  whom  I  had 
hoped  to  help  and  comfort,  was  forced  to 
console  me  in  my  helpless  grief  for  her. 
At  last  she  told  me  there  was  one  thing 
I  could  do  for  her :  I  could  give  her  a  few 
books.  I  searched  the  book-shelves  and 
selected  for  her  Michelet's  **  Woman," 
Souvestre's  **  Pleasures  of  Old  Age,"  and 
Balzac's  *' Eugenie  Grandet."  Then  we 
set  to  work  to  tear  these  books  from  their 
bindings,  and  remove  every  unnecessary 
leaf  so  that  she  might  the  more  easily 
conceal  them  about  her  person. 

This  being  ddne,  and  promises  being 
exchanged  that  we  would  see  each  other 
as  often  as  possible  in  the  future,  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  and  we  took 
leave  of  each  other  with  all  the  hand- 
kissing  and  salaaming  and  nonsense  that 
was  expected  of  us. 

I  never  saw  Madame  Cherif  Pasha 
again. 

Shortly  afterward,  I  heard  that  the 
harem  of  Cherif  Pasha  had  been  sent  to 
one  of  his  palaces  in  the  interior.  Whea 
I  enquired  for  Madame  Cherif,  I  was  told^ 
with  exquisite  politeness,  that  she  was 
quite  well,  and  would  shortly  return  to 
Cairo,  if  but  for  the  happiness  of  agaiu 
seeing  me. 

But  she  never  came.  I  often  sadly- 
wondered  whether  the  printed  leaves 
that  had  been  meant  to  lighten  a  few- 
hours  of  her  sad  life  had  been  discovered 
and  made  the  means  of  drawing  still 
closer  the  chains  of  her  slavery. 

Her  fate  was  one  of  the  secrets  so  well 
kept  and  carried  to  the  grave  by  Hafis 
Behran  Aga. 
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XIX. 

The  Satterthwaites  would  have  been 
both  amazed  and  incensed  if  they  could 
have  heard  the  harsh  criticisms  that 
Delaplaine  had  passed  upon  them.  They 
had  for  years  looked  upon  the  bachelor 
banker  of  West  Tenth  Street  as  a  stanch 
ally  and  supporter;  and  now  that  he 
had  become  the  husband  of  their  kins- 
woman, they  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  bound  to  them  with  still  firmer  ties. 
Delaplaine's  contemptuous  opinion  of 
their  daily  habits  and  doings,  however, 
in  no  manner  concerned  the  open  hom- 
age that  he  was  willing  always  to  extend 
them.  When,  some  time  in  May,  he 
learned  that  Emmeline  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Plunkett,  he  said  to  his 
wife: 

*'We  must  give  the  girl  a  dinner. 
She^s  your  cousin,  and  the  Satter- 
thwaites are  all  in  mourning ;  so  we  'd 
better  make  it  a  family  affair  and  invite 
those  soporific  Auchinclosses.  We  will 
fill  up  all  deficiencies  with  outsiders, 
however,  so  as  to  give  a  Jill  to  every 
Jack.  It  ought,  by  the  way,  to  be  a 
rather  handsome  dinner,  because  I  hear 
that  Emmeline  is  marrying  badly." 

In  one  sense,  Jimmeline  Satterthwaite 
was  marrying  remarkably  well.  Her 
fianc4  was  a  gentleman,  both  in  manners 
and  aspect.  What  caused  numberless 
pcdrs  of  eyebrows  to  be  lifted  when  the 
engagement  became  known,  was  the  dis- 
tressing fact  that  Mr.  Plunkett  did  not 
belong  to  a  family  of  the  slightest  note, 
and  yet  presented  no  gilded  apology  for 
this  shortcoming  by  being  able  to  rank 
himself  a  millionaire.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
been  a  little  less  prosperous  than  he  was 
he  would  have  been  actually  poor.  So- 
ciety thought  it  a  magnificent  thing  for 
him,  but  sighed  that  a  Satterthwaite 
should  so  have  lowered  her  standard. 
It  chanced  that  young  Plunkett  was  a 
man  of  considerable  intellect,  a  rising 
stip*  in  the  legal  profession,  and  possessed 


of  literary  taste  in  no  small  degree.  But 
these  minor  features  of  the  alliance  were 
naturally  ignored.  He  wasn't  a  swell 
and  he  was  n't  rich,  and  one  of  the  Sat- 
terthwaite girls  had  consented  to  throw 
herself  away  on  him— voild,  tout.  Intel- 
lect ?  Literary  taste  ?  '*  Bah!  "would 
have  cried  that  charming  goddess  of 
caste  and  cultivation  who  presides  over 
the  holy  inner  circles  of  New  York. 
*'  You  can  find  plenty  of  that  anywhere; 
it  grows  on  trees."  Meanwhile,  Emme- 
line carried  herself  with  as  grand  an  air 
as  if  she  had  just  become  engaged  to 
young  Lord  Scarletcoat,  whom  Elaine 
had  been  tempting  into  cis-Atlantic  mat- 
rimony with  her  most  winsome  smiles, 
but  who  had  recently  sailed  for  his  pa- 
ternal estates,  whither,  it  was  whispered, 
a  sharp  letter  from  his  anxious  ducal 
father  had  hastily  summoned  him. 

**I'm  going  to  marry  Arthur  Plunk- 
ett," Emmeline  had  boldly  said  to  her 
cousin  Madeleine,  one  day,  **  and  I  know 
very  well  that  people  assert  it's  not 
a  good  match.  But  upon  my  word,  I 
should  like  to  know  why.  If  Arthur 
were  a  baker  or  a  grocer,  I  could  at  once 
give  him  position  by  marrying  him. 
And  as  for  money,  papa 's  promised  us 
the  interest  on  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars— twenty  thousand  a  year.  Then 
Arthur  has  about  six  thousand  a  year, 
and  that  will  make  twenty-six  thousand. 
Nothing  very  wonderful,  of  course,  but 
then  it  is  n't  precisely  poverty  when  you 
bear  in  mind  that  we  shall  be  guests  of 
papa  and  mamma  at  Newport  in  the 
summer,  for  as  long  as  we  please.  We 
can  rent  a  small  house  on  Fifth  or  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  and  have  two  or  three  car- 
riages and  about  four  horses,  and  a  but- 
ler besides  the  coachman,  and  a  man  to 
assist  the  butler,  while  at  the  same  time 
going  out  alongside  of  the  coachman 
and  also  acting  as  Arthur's  valet,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  a  maid  for  me, 
and  then  about  five  other  servants.  But 
all  of  the  other  servants  must  be  women. 
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We  can't  aflPord  a  chef,  Arthur  and  I 
have  been  figuring  it  all  down,  and 
we  Ve  decided  that  a  chef  is  impossible. 
It  grieves  me  to  think  of  this,  but  the 
line  miist  be  drawn.  It  will  be  plain, 
genteel  living,  you  see,  but  it  distinctly 
will  not  be  poverty,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad,  really,  Lina,  if  you  would 
contradict  any  reports  you  may  hear 
circulated  about  papa  having  objected  to 
the  marriage,  and  his  not  intending  to 
help  us  a  particle." 

**I  certainly  will,"  replied  Madeleine. 
**It  must  be  so  satisfactory,"  she  went 
on,  **to  marry  just  as  your  heart 
prompts,  whether  he  'a  rich  or  poor,  high 
or  low." 

*  If  there  ever  was  a  falsehood, '  thought 
Emmeline,  *  she's  telling  it  now;  for 
she  thinks  nothing  of  the  sort.'  But 
aloud,  with  the  most  amiable  smile: 
** My  dear,  there's  no  such  happiness — 
none!  And  I  do  hope  you'll  find  it 
soon,  for  you  've  waited  long  enough  to 
deserve  it." 

**  Waited!''  faltered  Madeleine. 

**Well,  then,  only  expected,^'  said 
Emmeline,  making  matters  a  little  worse 
instead  of  better  between  them,  as  one 
young  lady  nearly  always  contrived  to 
do  with  the  other,  during  those  urbane 
verbal  fencings  which  they  held  together 
under  the  guise  of  pleasant  conversation. 

The  dinner-party  given  to  Emmeline 
by  the  Delaplaines  was  of  sumptuous 
quality  as  regarded  the  repast  itself. 
But  it  brought  conflicting  elements  in- 
to real  if  not  stormy  commotion,  and 
lacked,  for  this  reason,  all  the  better 
traits  of  a  congratulatory  reunion.  The 
Satterthwaites  had  fallen  under  the  se- 
cret disapprobation  of  the  Auchinclosses 
through  their  conduct  since  little  Lu- 
lu's death.  They  had  not  conducted 
themselves  with  a  suflBcient  attention 
to  *'duty"  as  mourners  for  persons  of 
their  own  race  and  name.  They  had 
done  nothing  in  strikingly  bad  taste,  but 
they  had  hovered  upon  the  edge  of  such 
violation.  And  to-night  it  seemed  to  the 
Auchinclosses  that  their  bereaved  cousins 
were  all  much  too  gay.  Olivia  observed 
the  whole  series  of  demonstrations,  and 
secretly  smiled  at  them.  Mrs.  Auchincloss 
looked  reproachfully  at  her  sister  when- 
ever she  laughed  aloud.  She  had  told 
Olivia,  not  long  ago,  that  she  had  noticed 


a  '^softening  effect,  at  first,  upon  sister 
Augusta,  caused  by  the  loss  of  little  Lulu, 
though  it  had  unfortunately  been  one  quite 
too  soon  obliterated."  Mrs.  Satterthwaite, 
who  might  still  have  had  her  depressed 
moments,  evidently  took  pleasure  in  mal- 
treating Mrs.  Auchincloss's  nerves  this 
evening,  by  continuous  exhibitions  of 
mirthful  spirits.  Emmeline  and  Made- 
leine tossed  bitter  but  sugared  little  piUs 
at  one  another,  across  the  table,  Elaine 
now  and  then  abetting  her  sister.  Chi- 
chester Auchincloss  attempted  to  patron- 
ize his  cousin,  Aspinwall  Satterthwaite, 
on  the  subject  of  too  profound  a  fond- 
ness for  horses  and  horse-racing,  and 
received  from  the  heir  of  his  uncle  cer- 
tain sarcasms  which  labored  under  the 
disadvantage  of  an  ill-tempered  crude- 
ness.  The  majestic  Mr.  Archibald  Auch- 
incloss came  augustly  to  the  rescue  of  his 
son,  and  was  met  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Bleecker  Satterthwaite,  with  so  much 
veiled  yet  manifest  belligerence  as  to 
make  Arthur  Plunkett,  Massereene  and 
two  or  three  other  guests  uncomfortably 
stare  at  their  knives  and  forks.  But  the 
contest  passed  away  in  a  travesty  of 
genial  reconciliation,  like  the  ending  of 
many  similar  engagements.  Mr.  Auch-  ■ 
incloss  had  managed,  however,  before 
peace  was  restored,  to  say  several  caustic 
things  about  the  Metropolitan  Club,  and 
Mr.  Satterthwaite  had  held  his  own  by 
vigorously  deriding  the  Centennial. 

*  *  What  an  unfortunate  dinner  it  was !" 
Olivia  said  laughingly  to  Massereene, 
when  they  met,  a  day  or  two  later.  *'  I 
never  heard  so  many  disagreeable  re- 
marks in  the  space  of  two  hours.  And 
Mr.  Delaplaine,"  she  added,  perhaps  un- 
consciously changing  her  tones  from 
levity  to  gravity,  "was  all  the  time 
astonishingly  good-natured." 

"  Does  that  happen  so  seldom? "  asked 
Massereene.  He  had  again  and  again 
asked  himself  whether  Olivia  would  ever 
consent  to  speak  without  reserve  on  the 
subject  of  her  extraordinary  marriage. 

She  colored  a  little,  now.  **  You  are 
beginning  to  know  him  quite  well,"  she 
replied.   **  Judge  for  yourself." 

**  Oh,  he  is  always  civil  enough  with 
me." 

**But  he  is  terribly  pessimistic,"  said 
Olivia,  looking  at  her  companion  as 
though  she  wanted  him  either  to  confirm 
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or  deny  this  view.  **  It  seems  tome  that 
he  grows  worse  and  worse  as  time 
passes.  But  that  may  only  be  my  im- 
agination.'* 

**  He  18  a  pessimist/'  returned  Masse- 
reene.  * '  And  perhaps  you  're  right  about 
his  *  growing  worse.'  Uapp4tit  vient  en 
mangeanV^ 

**  A  short  time  ago  I  did  not  even  know 
what  the  word  *  pessimist*  meant,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  rueful  accent  on  each 
word  and  a  troubled  light  beginning  to 
shine  in  her  eyes,  which  made  their  blue 
like  that  of  shadowed  water.  **  I  had 
never  heard  of  such  people  as  pessimists. 
I  might  easily  have  been  persuaded  they 
were  a  kind  of  mineral." 

'*  They  're  thought  to  be  of  the  earth, 
earthy  .  .  But  you  had  heard  about  Dio- 
genes? " 

**  Oh,  yes.  But  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  the  kind  of  things  he  said  were 
worth  listening  to.  I  believed  that  all 
the  darkness  in  the  world  was  the  natur- 
al shadow  cast  by  the  brightness." 

**And  I  hope  you  haven't  changed 
your  creed.     Have  you?  " 

She  shook  her  head  very  dubiously. 
**  In  a  little  while,"  she  murmured,  *'I 
have  had  so  much  material  for  a  totally 
new  species  of  thought  thrust  upon  my 
mind !  I  used  to  accept  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  life  as  functions  of  one  perfect 
system.  Those  who  were  charitable,  self- 
disciplined,  kindly  of  spirit,  received  their 
reward  not  merely  hereafter,  but  very 
often  here  as  well.  The  selfish  and  cruel 
and  wicked  people  were  punished  in  the 
same  way  ...  I  do  not  feel  my  faith 
waver  at  all  on  the  subject  of  a  *  here- 
after,' but  as  for  *  here'  .  .  well,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  those  who  get  the  most  out  of 
life  are  those  who  can  serve  their  own 
interests  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and 
craft."  At  this  point  Olivia  paused  and 
laughed  a  little  flutteredly.  **  That  sounds 
as  if  I  were  turning  pessimist,  myself,  in 
good  earnest;  does  it  not?  " 

**  It  sounds  as  if  you  had  been  .  .  dis- 
appointed." He  lingered  over  the  last 
word  before  pronouncing  it,  and  as 
though  he  were  on  the  verge  of  choosing 
another. 

**  I  have  been  disappointed,"  said  Oli- 
via, drooping  her  eyes.  *  *  In  myself, "  she 
added. 

'*  Ah  .  .  .  Who  is  not?  " 


**  I  did  a  wilful,  reckless  thing,  not 
long  ago,  and  I  am  suflFering  for  having 
done  it." 

**  Was  it  a  selfish  thing  ?"  asked  Mas- 
sereene. 

**  Yes — miserably  so." 

**  There,  "he  said  gently.  '*  See  how 
a  minute  has  made  you  contradict  your- 
self. You  have  served  your  own  inter- 
^^>  by  your  own  confession.  But  you 
have  not  found  it  *  getting  the  most  out 
of  life.'" 

**  You  misunderstand.  I  meant  those 
who  began  very  young  and  lived  that 
way  in  everything." 

**  I  see.  The  crustaceous  persons.  But 
you  are  not  one  of  those.  The  people 
of  such  hard  prose  as  that  resemble  the 
poets  in  a  single  respect  at  least — they 
are  born  and  not  made." 

Olivia  looked  fixedly  at  the  speaker 
for  a  moment.  In  her  full  gaze  there 
had  always  been  to  Massereene  a  blend- 
ing of  courage  and  sweetness  which 
made  her  face  wholly  different  from  that 
of  any  other  woman  he  had  met.  *'  No,'* 
she  said,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  '*I 
was  never  born  to  deafen  and  blind  my- 
self thus." 

**  Never,"  Massereene  repeated,  with 
fervor.  **And  this  fault  .  .  do  you 
mind  telling  me  what  it  is — or  was  ?" 

**  Oh,  it  still  i«  .  .  Its  results  are  an 
incessant  reminder  .  .  No,  I  will  not 
tell  you  what  it  is.  I  do  n't  doubt  that 
you  have  more  than  half  guessed  already. 
Rien  u'eat  plus  facile- " 

The  long  spring  afternoon,  which  had 
been  somewhat  chilly  out  of  doors,  filled 
the  luxurious  room  where  they  sat  with 
a  light  at  once  drowsy  and  cheerful; 
what  came  to  them  was  bright  enough 
sunshine,  but  folds  of  lace  and  velvet 
obstructed  its  too  glaring  ingress.  A  fire 
snapped  and  sparkled  on  the  silver-grated 
hearth,  sending  little  reddish  floods  of 
lustre  to  the  big  leaves  of  a  tropic  plant 
not  far  away,  and  making  it  appear  as  if 
visited  by  wizard  memories  of  its  own 
equatorial  heats.  As  Olivia  sat  in  one 
comer  of  a  satin  couch,  with  her  feet  on 
a  carpet  of  richest  texture  and  an  arm 
resting  upon  the  most  costly  of  em- 
broidered cushions,  Massereene  could  not 
but  feel  how  much  irony  of  contrast  lay 
between  the  luxuries  of  her  environment 
and  that  discontent,  that  self -scorn,  of 
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which  he  had  long  ago  guessed  her  to  be 
the  victim. 

He  leaned  a  little  nearer  to  her,  and 
said:   **  You  mean — your  marriage  ?" 

She  nodded,  and  looked  about  her  with 
a  sudden  alarmed  expression,  as  though 
an  eavesdropper  might  be  lurking  behind 
one  of  the  screens  or  arm-chairs.  But 
this  fancy,  if  indeed  it  had  come  to  her, 
possibly  caused  the  dim,  sad  smile  that 
edged  her  lips  as  she  now  said : 

**0f  course  that  is  what  I  mean.  I 
do  not  doubt  you  have  heard  many 
strange  statements  regarding  my  mar- 
riage." 

"Well  .  .  frankly  .  .  I  have  heard 
it  criticized." 

**And  with  little  charity  ?" 

**  Not  always,  perhaps,  in  the  kindest 
manner." 

**I  have  often  felt,"  she  softly  ex- 
claimed, **that  it  deserved  the  worst 
odium." 

He  seemed  not  to  know  just  what  in- 
terrogatory ventures  on  his  part  would 
transgress  delicacy.  With  some  hesita- 
tion he  asked : 

**Was  not  Mr.  Delaplaine  very  ill 
when  you  married  him  ? ' 

"Yes.  Dying,  I  thoughV  Her  head 
drooped,  and  he  watched  the  rosy  color 
bathe  the  cheek  nearer  him.  *If  ever 
shame  stained  a  woman's  cheek,  ^  he 
thought,  *  it  is  staining  hers  now.'  "  He 
says  that  he  deceived  me,"  she  went  on; 
and  here,  as  though  swayed  by  a  thor- 
oughly new  impetus  of  feeling,  she 
raised  her  head,  and  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  most  spiritedly  enkindled. 
"He  admits  that  he  meant  to  live  if  he 
possibly  could  manage  it.  But  I  had 
received  only  his  entreaties  as  a  dying 
man ;  I  knew  nothing  of  the  hope  which 
he  had  of  his  own  recovery.  He  used 
my  father's  name  in  imploring  me  to 
become  his  wife ;  he  oflFered  their  long 
friendship  of  the  past  as  a  reason  for 
my  present  consent ;  he " 

"Why,  this  completely  exonerates 
you  I"  Massereene  broke  in.  His  face 
grew  radiant  to  Olivia  as  he  thus  spoke. 
"I  dared  actually  to  blame  you,"  he 
hurried  on,  with  excited  tones,  and  an 
expression  in  his  eyes  full  of  self-accus- 
ing ardor.  "  Yes,  I,  who  had  no  earthly 
right,  presumed  to  say  that  you  had 
acted  in  a  way  unworthy  of  your  better 


nature.  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  it. 
After  having  confessed  thus  much,  I 
must  beg  you  for  absolution." 

"But  you  were  right,"  said  Olivia, 
firmly,  measuredly,  and  with  a  look  of 
unflinching  resolve  on  her  face.  "  I  did 
violate  my  better  nature- 


"  But  he  deceived  you ;  he- 


"  He  never  once  clouded  my  mind  to 
the  fact  that  I  would  be  aiding  my  own 
fortunes  in  marrying  him.  There  lies 
all  my  self-humiliation.  I  do  n't  see 
how  I  can  ever  pardon  myself  for  mak- 
ing what  I  believed  a  death-bed  mar- 
riage, yet  one  which  I  knew  would  prove 
greatly  to  my  own  worldly  advantage.^' 

"And  you  would  like  to  be  pardoned 
this  fault  by  your  own  conscience  ?'* 

"Yes." 

Massereene  clasped  his  knee  with  both 
hands,  and  bowed  his  head  musingly; 
the  attitude  would  have  been  called,  in 
some  men,  objectionably  unconvention- 
al ;  but  he  was  always  as  graceful  as  he 
was  natural  in  his  movements,  and  for 
this  reason  took  liberties  with  taste  while 
managing  not  to  offend  it.  "  Pray, 
what  do  you  call  your  conscience  ?"  he 
questioned.  "Give  me  another  name 
for  it." 

"I  will,"  said  Olivia;  "Gk)d," 

"Ah!  .  .  you  mean  that  your  religious 
sense  cries  out  against  what  you  hold  as 
the  commission  of  a  grave  fault." 

"  Yes,  because  with  me  all  sense  of 
right  is  religious  sense.  I  cannot  think 
of  good  without  I  think  also  of  God." 

"And  you  believe  God  is  oflFended 
with  you  for  having  .  .  married  as  you 
did?" 

She  nodded  a  sombre  little  affirmative. 
Then,  seeing  a  slow  smile  creep  about 
his  mouth,  she  exclaimed  protestingly : 
"  I  know  it  seems  absurd  enough  to  you, 
who  have  thought  and  studied  itall»  and 
could  probably  write  a  book  upon  it,  to- 
morrow, of  which  I  would  not  be  able 
to  understand  more  than  an  occasional 
chapter.  But  neither  can  you  under- 
stand my  faith ; "  and  as  she  pronounced 
that  final  word  Massereene  seemed  to 
see  what  he  would  almost  have  defined 
as  an  expression  of  holiness  flash  across 
her  face. 

"I  cannot  understand  your  faith."  he 
said,  "  but  I  am  by  no  means  without  a 
faith  of  my  own." 
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"You  are  an  agnostic,"  said  Olivia; 
**  I  heard  you  tell  my  husband  so." 

**  I  told  him,  yes.     It  is  true." 

**But  you  and  he  are  so  different! 
He  is  an  agnostic,  too,  or  so  he  would 
claim.  But  he  always  seems  to  be  say- 
ing: *Well,  if  this  insoluble  that  baffles 
me  were  really  solved,  I  think  we  should 
find  nothingness  behind  it.*  You,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  at  times  to  have 
chosen  a  hope  for  yourself  that  is  enough 
like  faith  to  be  her  twin  sister  .  .  I 
like  to  hear  you  talk  with  my  husband 
on  these  terribly  important  themes.  He 
never  conquers  you,  though  he  is  supple 
and  adroit  and  a  combatant  to  feel  in 
dread  of.  And  the  reason,  I  am  assured, 
is  simply  this :  you  have  a  divine  con- 
viction, and  the  power  of  presenting  and 
advancing  it.  All  his  strategies  of  pes- 
simism and  cynicism  cannot  argue  that 
away. 

"  I  sometimes  think  that  I  acquit  my- 
self very  unphilosophically  in  those  dis- 
cussions,'* replied  Massereene.  **For 
conviction,  however  it  may  secretly  com- 
fort its  possessor,  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  a  sorry  ally  in  debate." 

^*I  have  not  seen  it  prove  so  in 
your  case,"  said  Olivia,  with  earnestness. 
**  Your  points  always  appear  admirably 
taken.  Whenever  you  have  talked  with 
my  husband  I  have  felt  as  if  I  might 
come  to  your  rescue  provided  you  were 
in  danger  of  defeat ;  but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  you  even  moderately  jeopardized. 
And  surely  thai  is  fortunate,  is  it  not? " 

**  By  no  means, 'he  returned,  smiling. 
**I  should  enjoy  being  so  honorably 
reinforced  .  .  .  But  this  trouble  of 
yours?"  he  pursued.  "Since  you  are 
capable  of  imagining  to  yourself  a  defin- 
ite individual  God,  I  should  fancy  that 
you  might  gain  comfort  from  the  thought 
of  making  tliis  Deity  some  atonement- 
some  "... 

"  Ah,"  Olivia  here  broke  in.  "  That 
is  just  what  I  have  sought  to  do !  " 

"And  successfully?  I  mean,  with 
satisfaction  to  your  own  wounded  con- 
science? " 

"No.  I  have  failed  —  wretchedly 
failed." 

"Failed!  "he  repeated. 

She  had  averted  her  face,  but  she  now 
turned  it  again  toward  his  own,  and  laid 
her  hand,  as  she  did  so,  lightly  and 


briefly  on  his  arm.  The  instant  she 
spoke  he  perceived  that  her  voice  was 
filled  with  the  tears  which  had  begun  to 
swim  and  glitter  in  her  eyes. 

"  I— I  can 't  tell  you  just  now  what  I 
mean,"  she  faltered.  "  Perhaps  some 
other  time  I  will  tell  you.  I— I  would 
like  your  help — your  counsel.  But  not 
now.  Let  it  be  enough,  at  present,  for 
me  to  answer  you  by  saying  that  I  have 
failed — that  the  God  in  whom  I  believe 
fervently  now  seems  angry  with  me,  as 
with  one  who  has  not  profited  by  the 
gifts  of  fortitude  and  self-control  that 
He  gave  me  in  the  past.  And  yet  I 
somehow  cannot  take  up  the  task  where 
I  have  let  it  fall.  Or,  if  I  were  willing 
so  to  take  it  up,  there  might  be  reasons 
against  its  resumption  as  before  .  ." 

"  I  understand  you,"  began  Masser- 
eene.    *  *  You  have—" 

"Never  mind  what  I  have  done  I" 
Olivia  broke  in,  rising.  "We  will  speak 
of  all  this  again,  no  doubt,  though  I 
— I  can 't  promise  you  at  just  what  hour 
such  another  talk  will  suit  my  humor." 
She  looked  down  at  him  with  a  faint 
smile  on  her  trembling  lips  and  a  starry 
plaintiveness  in  her  moistened  eyes  .  . 
But  the  next  minute  she  had  drawn  out 
a  pretty  little  bediamonded  watch  and 
glanced  at  it.  "  You  came  to  take  me 
to  the  Academy  of  Design,"  she  went  on, 
with  an  immediate  alteration  of  tone. 
"  It  is  already  past  four,  and  I  shall  need 
at  least  ten  minutes  to  put  cfn  my  bon- 
net and  wraps.  It  will  be  nearly  five 
by  the  time  that  we  get  down  there  .  . 
well,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  have 
quite  spoiled  our  afternoon's  project  with 
my  aimless  commonplaces." 

"I  have  heard  no  commonplaces," 
Massereene  answered;  "and  I  should 
dislike  to  call  what  you  have  said  to  me 
aimless,  because,  as  I  pray  you  will 
not  forget,  a  sort  of  engagement  results 
from  it." 

"  An  engagement?"  she  repeated,  puz- 
zledly  .  .  "  Ah,  yes,  I  remember.  But 
do  n't  treat  it  as  anything  like  a  compact 
between  us,  or  I  may  never  be  able, 
through  sheer  nervous  reluctance,  to 
speak  again  of  the  melancholy  matter." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able — and  soon," 
he  said. 

Olivia  had   glided   toward  the  d(K)r. 

She  stood  for  a   moment    looking    at 
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him  over  one  shoulder.  **Whyf"  she 
asked. 

"*'  Because  I  might  offer  some  bit  of  ad- 
vice not  wholly  despicable — that's  all." 

She  left  the  room  without  a  word  of 
reply.  Massereene  paced  the  floor  until 
she  returned.  He  had  never  so  vividly 
seen  as  now  what  a  mockery  and  mis- 
ery her  life  with  Spencer  Delaplaine  had 
proved.  If  she  ever  gave  him  the  right 
to  counsel  her,  this  young  man  knew 
(or  he  now  passionately  told  himself  that 
he  knew)  just  what  form  such  advocacy 
would  take.  He  had  seen  enough  of 
the  Delaplaine  m4nage  to  comprehend 
how  a  sensitive  and  high-strung  woman 
daily  suffered  under  the  lash  of  perse- 
cutions that  her  own  large-mindedness 
alone  kept  her  from  resenting.  He  was 
alive  to  the  painful  delicacy  of  his  own 
position,  should  any  real  question  arise 
of  urging  Olivia  to  avail  herself  of  a 
certain  expedient;  for  nothing,  as  he 
clearly  realized,  could  exceed  the  diffi- 
culty of  enacting  this  role  with  due 
tact  and  grace,  when  a  little  emotion  of 
too  lightly-bridled  a  quality  might  re- 
veal more  than  the  friendly  spirit  of  in- 
tercession which  he  solely  desired  to 
exhibit. 

*  She  is  the  most  charming  woman  in 
the  world,'  Massereene  now  somewhat 
excitedly  mused,  ^  and  one  of  the  most 
spotless.  In  spite  of  what  she  believes 
the  sin  of  her  marriage,  she  would  have 
made  him  the  loveliest  of  wives,  if  the 
old  satyr  had  but  permitted  .  .  Live  ? 
He  may  live  twenty  years  yet;  and 
meanwhile,  age  will  not  wither  nor  cus- 
tom stale  his  infinite  hatefulness  .  .  If 
she  allows  me  to  speak  ten  words  of 
guidance  to  her  hereafter,  I  know  what 
those  words  will  be.' 

Olivia  reappeared  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  later,  dressed  for  the  visit  to  the 
AcaJemy  of  Design.  They  walked  from 
West  Tenth  Street  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
talking  on  subjects  that  seemed  to  Mas- 
sereene the  airiest  of  trifles  after  that 
discussion  which  had  preceded  them. 
The  day  was  brilliant  and  salubrious; 
the  Avenue  rang  with  the  hollow  clat- 
ter of  high-stepping  horses,  and  from 
open  carriages  Olivia  and  Massereene  re- 
ceived more  than  one  smiling  bow. 
Mrs.  Delaplaine's  career  during  the  past 
season  had  been  marked  by  so  much  en- 


viable notability  that  a  bow  from  her 
was  no  less  eagerly  sought  than,  in  most 
cases,  it  was  beamingly  given.  Among 
those  who  saluted  Olivia  and  her  com- 
panion, were  Mrs.  Satterthwaite  and 
Elaine.  Mother  and  daughter  were  be- 
ing driven  out  to  the  Park  for  an  airing 
in  the  prettiest  and  most  chic  of  landaus. 
They  were  both  in  mourning,  of  course, 
and  the  coachman  and  footman  were  in 
mourning  also.  The  whole  effect  was 
very  imposing  in  its  general  suggestion 
of  strict  family  adherence  to  propriety, 
decorum  and  the  usage  du  monde.  But 
Olivia  did  not  repress  a  sad  smile  as  the 
carriage  of  her  aunt  and  cousin  rolled 

by. 

**  Poor  little  Lulu  I"  she  said.  '*  Such 
majesty  of  mourning  seems  like  an  over- 
whelming tribute  when  one  recollects 
what  a  tiny  childish  life  it  commemo- 
rates" .  .  .  Then  she  bit  her  lip  and 
added,  soberly  enough,  **It  would  not 
seem  so,  I  suppose,  if  any  of  them  really 
cared.  But  I  half  believe  they  have  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  forgotten  "  .  .  .  . 

The  Academy  of  Design  caused  Mas- 
sereene to  burst  into  an  amused  laugh 
as  they  approached  it.  ^^I  flnd  it  so 
ridiculously  like  and  yet  unlike,"  he 
said,  **the  Venetian  palace  it  is  copied 
from  in  miniature. " 

Olivia  smiled.  **I  am  afraid  we  are 
not  going  to  see  anything  half  as  artist- 
ically worth  our  notice  irmcia,"  she  said. 

**Is  it  an  inferior  exhibition?"  he 
asked. 

**  Oh,  I  suppose  it  will  be  tame  enough. 
And  yet  I  have  no  reason  to  anticipate 
mediocrity.  I  have  not  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  newspaper  notices 
upon  it;  did  you?" 

**No.  It  is  surely  time  that  we  had 
some  good  art  in  this  country.  And,  in- 
deed, I  am  sure  that  we  have.  Since  my 
arrival  I  have  met  several  American  art- 
ists, and  have  visited  their  studios.  They 
showed  me  excellent  work,  though  it  was 
mostly  in  landscape.  They  complain 
bitterly  of  the  national  tendency  to  do 
just  what  you  have  done." 

**  And  what  have  I  done? "  asked  Oliv- 
ia, as  they  ascended  the  handsome  mar- 
ble steps  leading  into  the  suite  of  lofty 
and  elegant  apartments  beyond. 

**  You  have  unconsciously  fallen  into 
the  popular  vein  of  detraction.     Before 
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even  getting  a  glimpse  of  what  you  come 
to  examine  as  the  production  of  your 
country-people,  you  have  assumed  that 
it  is  to  strike  you  unfavorably." 

Olivia  paused  at  the  centre  of  the  last 
stairway.  *  *  You  are  right, "  she  affirmed, 
with  vehemence.  *'  I  deserve  to  be  both 
reproached  and  repressed  for  my  unjust 
and  unwarrantable  prejudice." 

**  I  meant  nothing  so  severe.'' 

**Yes,  you  did,  and  I  thank  you  for 
it.  I  can  so  easily  understand  that  good 
American  artists  should  groan  under  the 
burden  of  indifference  which  constantly 
oppresses  them.  Is  it  such  a  very  heavy 
one  ?  Before  we  go  to  look  at  these 
pictures,  tell  me  what  their  ground  of 
complaint  truly  is.  Do  they  not  say 
that  they  are  forced  to  struggle  against 
foreign  competition  to  a  di^eartening 
degree?" 

*  *  That  is  their  complaint, '^replied  Mas- 
sereene,  interested  by  the  swift  repentance 
that  h»  had  awakened,  and  mentally 
matching  it  with  other  tendencies  in 
Olivia's  character  which  he  had  before 
marked  as  setting  toward  a  humane  and 
kindly  estimate  of  her  fellow- creatures. 
*VThey  claim,"  he  continued,  *'  that  the 
foreign  craze  of  nearly  all  American  buy- 
ers cruelly  stands  in  tie  way  of  their  own 
fair  appreciation  as  painters.  Mediocre 
canvases,  bearing  European  names,  are 
sold  here  for  prices  far  above  any  which 
the  best  native  effort  may  hope  to  secure. 
They  state  that  the  American  spirit  in 
art  is  a  servile  worshiper  of  imported 
labor.  They  admit  that  their  cause  has 
been  defended  by  certain  friendly  jour- 
nalistic pens ;  but  it  has  been  so  defended, 
they  declare,  without  avail.  No  one 
seems  to  deny  the  wrong  inflicted  upon 
them ;  but  the  great  public  here  is  like  the 
Chancellor  in  Tennyson's  poem,  **who 
dallied  with  his  golden  chain,  and  smiling 
put  the  question  by.''  It  does  not  even 
trouble  itself  to  contradict  the  fact  that 
Smith  and  Jones,  in  their  studios  yonder 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  or  just  across  the 
street  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
soeiation  Building,  can  paint  remarkably 
well.  But  it  prefers  to  decorate  its  draw- 
ing-rooms, aU  the  same,  with  the  paint- 
ings of  Germans  and  Frenchmen." 

**And  this  protest?"  said  Olivia, 
thoughtfully,  as  though  Massereene's 
words  had  impressed  her  with  no  slight 


force.  *'  *  Do  you  consider  it  founded  upon 
a  legitimate  grievance? " 

**  Generally  speaking,  I  do.  Of  course 
there  are  the  incompetent  grumblers; 
but  then  they  always  skulk  at  the  skirts 
of  any  reformatory  movement.  Not 
that  this  should  be  called  one.  The  con- 
tempt in  which  good  American  artists 
are  held  by  iliose  who  should  aid  and 
support  them  is  not,  like  our  lack  of 
all  Copyright  Law,  a  subject  for  pro- 
gressive legislation.  There  is  a  kind  of 
ethical  equity  which  cannot  be  secured 
either  at  Albany  or  Washington.  On 
the  chance  of  ultimately  gaining  this  (for 
their  descendants  if  not  for  themselves) 
our  painters  must  base  all  future  hopes." 

Olivia  woke  herself  from  a  little  re  very. 
**Come,"  she  said,  ascending  the  last 
few  steps  that  remained  to  be  taken ;  '  *  let 
us  look  at  everything  we  find  here,  with 
thoroughly  impartial  eyes.  Let  us  mettre 
lea  points  8ur  les  i'«  like  the  most  care- 
ful and  incorruptible  critics." 

**  You  are  a  critic,  then?  "  asked  Mas- 
sereene. 

*'  Yes;  why  not?  I  have  opinions.  Is 
not  a  critic  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
opinions? " 

**That  would  make  all  the  world  a 
critic." 

**  So  it  is.  Is  not  everybody  forever 
delivering  an  opinion  on  somebody  else? 
If  it  is  not  expressed  about  the  pictui^e 
you  paint,  the  poem  you  write,  or  the 
house  you  build,  it  is  made  to  concern 
the  man  you  did  marry,  the  woman  you 
did  n't  marry,  the  beauty  of  your  wife, 
the  solvency  of  your  husband.'*  She 
broke  into  a  gay  laugh,  and  waved  her 
catalogue  to  and  fro.  **A  critic?  Of 
course  I  'm  one.  I  do  n't  really  know  any 
more  about  painting  than  astronomy; 
but  that  does  n't  ever  prevent  me  from 
saying  fearlessly  what  I  think.  Do  you 
hold  that  to  be  unpardonably  impudent?" 

**  No — for  an  excellent  reason." 

**  What  reason?" 

**  Being  confessedly  ignorant,  you 
only  say  what  you  think;  you  don't 
print  it,  as  so  many  similar  critics  do." 

But  Olivia  misrepresented  her  own 
taste  and  knowledge  in  an  equal  degree. 
With  her  father,  in  past  years,  she  had 
visited  many  of  the  most  famous  galleries 
abroad.  She  had  acquired  that  power  to 
seize  upon  the  best  attributes  in  a  good 
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picture  or  the  superior  ones  in  a  picture 
of  slender  merit,  which  is  less  purely  in- 
stinctive than  resultant  from  early  famil- 
iarity with  superfine  models. 

The  various  halls,  opening  one  into 
another,  contained  groups  of  people  scat- 
tered over  their  floors,  with  an  occasional 
pair,  such  as  Olivia  and  her  escort,  but 
nowhere  the  least  semblance  of  a  multi- 
tude. Three  or  four  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  the  Academy  had  once  again  flung 
back  its  doors  to  the  public,  and  that,  for  a 
city  whose  artistic  perceptions  are  as  lan- 
guid as  those  of  New  York,  meant  quite 
a  i)rotracted  interval.  Olivia  had  been 
betrayed,  as  she  herself  frankly  conceded, 
into  three  or  four  little  bursts  of  eulogy, 
and  she  was  moving  onward  with  her 
companion  from  one  of  the  large  cham- 
bers into  a  second  still  more  spacious, 
when  she  suddenly  became  aware  of  a 
gentleman,  catalogue  in  hand,  who  ad- 
vanced directly  toward  herself  and  Mas- 
sereene.  The  next  instant  she  had  seen 
that  this  gentleman  was  her  husband. 

Such  a  meeting  might  have  been  the 
most  accidental  circumstance  conceiv- 
able, and  it  might  have  been  pre-arranged 
with  vigilant  adroitness.  The  latter  ex- 
planation of  it  now  shot  through  Olivia's 
mind.  She  had  nothing  to  be  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  or  embarrassed  at,  and  yet 
while  she  stood  beside  Massereene  and 
waited  for  her  husband  to  approach  still 
nearer,  she  could  feel  the  deepening 
flush  of  crimson  heat  her  cheeks. 

XX. 

It  was  a  confusion,  a  loss  of  savoir 
faire,  that  she  hated  herself  for  expe- 
riencing. She  feared  that  Massereene 
would  observe  it,  and  she  knew  that  her 
husband  would  infallibly  do  so.  In  an- 
other minute,  or  less  time  than  that,  she 
perceived  that  he  had  done  so.  On  his 
own  part  there  was  not  the  faintest  rev- 
elation of  surprise.  He  came  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  paused,  with  a  tranquillity 
as  unruflled  as  any  that  she  had  ever 
seen  him  show.  He  shook  hands  most 
composedly  with  Massereene,  but  Olivia 
was  conscious  of  his  cold  nndeserting 
gray  eye,  flxed  upon  her  flushed  cheek 
with  what  her  fluttered  nerves  readily 
construed  into  relentless  exultation. 

*'  Have  you  come  here  to  look  at  these 


amateurish  pictures  ? "  he  said.  **  How 
odd  that  we  should  have  hit  on  the  same 
day !  It  speaks  plainly  for  the  dullness 
of  the  season,  does  it  not?  I  hardly  know 
any  mode  of  amusement  that  I  should 
not  have  preferred." 

**  We  were  just  deciding,"  said  Masse- 
reene, "that  we  had  hit  upon  a  very 
agreeable  one." 

Delaplaine,  as  he  had  heard  this,  lifted 
his  eyebrows  a  little.  "  What?  Truly?" 
he  murmured.  Then  he  became  at  once 
his  serene  self  again.  **  Oh,  they  are  not 
all  daubs,  of  course.  But  so  many  of 
them  are,  that  one  loses  sight  of  the  few 
creditable  things." 

Olivia  had  striven  with  her  detested 
agitation,  by  this  time,  and  conquered  it 
She  felt  certain  that  her  color  was  reced- 
ing, and  on  that  account  she  trusted  her 
voice. 

*  *  The  wor3  *  daub '  is  such  a  very  harsh 
one,"  she  hazarded.  Then,  satisfied  that 
the  tones  just  used  were  firm  as  shewanted 
them  to  be,  notwithstanding  those  more 
rapid  heart-beats  which  continued  to  an- 
noy her,  she  boldly  went  on :  "  We  have 
only  seen,  thus  far,  the  contents  of  this 
one  room.  But,  for  my  part,  I  like  several 
paintings  very  much.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  American  art  was  in  half  so  flour- 
ishing a  condition." 

Delaplaine  had  on  his  glasses;  he 
lifted  one  hand  and  re-arranged  them  by 
the  daintiest  of  movements;  then  he 
stared  all  about  him,  with  a  smile  break- 
ing through  the  hueless  edges  of  his 
lips. 

** American  art  ?"  he  queried  with  un- 
disguised superciliousness.  **I  don't 
discover  the  vaguest  evidence  of  any. 
There  is  a  picture  of  some  negroes 
grouped  round  a  stove,  grinning  at  one 
another,  in  the  next  room,  which  pos- 
sibly might  merit  that  name.  But  it  is  a 
bit  of  mongrel  crudity,  with  horrors  of  col- 
oring and  the  most  precarious  draughts- 
manship. Whenever  you  light  on  any- 
thing good  here,  it  strikes  you  as  being 
so  simply  because  it  is  not  as  bad  an  im- 
itation of  modem  European  masters  as 
its  ambitious  but  ineflSdent  author  might 
have  made  it."  He  ceased  to  speak  for 
a  moment,  and  his  dry  laugh  sounded 
as  shrill  as  the  crackling  of  fagots  in 
a  quick  breeze.  "American  art,  indeed ! 
Why,  the  whole  affair  is  like  the  work 
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of  a  lot  of  pupils  in  some  atelier  of 
France  or  Germany.  Even  the  clever 
landscape  men  are  irritating  copyists.  I 
should  like  to  discover  a  single  original 
brush-stroke  among  them  all." 

Olivia,  without  reply,  passed  slowly 
into  the  next  apartment,  whose  threshold 
was  but  a  few  yards  away.  Delaplaine 
and  Massereene  followed.  She  went 
from  picture  to  picture,  gradually  col- 
lecting herself  and  feeling  the  unpalat- 
able certainty  augment  within  her  that 
this  abrupt  appearance  on  her  husband's 
part  had  been  the  sly  aequitur  of  some 
deliberate  ambuscade. 

Soon  she  heard  her  husband  speaking 
again,  and  seemingly  close  at  hand.  He 
was  no  doubt  answering  some  remark 
which  Massereene  had  just  addressed  to 
him. 

*  *  Some  thinkers  deny  that  there  ever 
can  be  anything  like  an  American  liter- 
ature, and  they  're  most  probably  right. 
Nations  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a 
literature  of  their  own  without  having  a 
language  of  their  own.  What  literature 
has  Switzerland  or  Belgium  ?  As  long 
as  the  same  language  is  spoken  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  Liverpool  and  San 
Francisco,  our  Letters  will  deserve  but  a 
single  name — colonial.  I  do  n't  see  how 
anyone  who  is  n't  quite  besotted  with 
patriotic  prejudice  can  refuse  to  grant 
this.  Why,  some  of  the  Greek  poems 
and  plays  were  written  in  such  un- Attic 
Greek  that  it  would  almost  have  puzzled 
an  Athenian ;  and  yet  the  whole  collec- 
tion was  called  Greek  literature;  no  one 
ever  dreamed  of  calling  it  anything  else. 
But  as  regards  American  art,  that  is  a 
wholly  different  affair.  We  simply  want 
to  assert  ourselves,  to  be  representative, 
to  be  American,  if  there  is  anything 
artistically  American  to  be  /" 

**And  you  are  inclined  to  think  there 
is  not,"  said  Massereene.  In  his  voice 
Olivia  could  detect  only  dispassionate 
inquiry,  without  the  vaguest  ring  of  ei- 
ther approval  or  censure. 

*'  I  can't  see  any  evidence,  from  pres- 
ent indications,  that  such  an  element  ex- 
ists. And  if  it  does,  it  is  abominably 
neglected.  Take  the  figure-painting  here. 
It  is  all — even  the  strongest  of  it — weak 
as  the  struggles  of  tyros  always  are. 
Here  we  have  an  academy  of  tyros;  I 
•dare  say  that  some  of  them  are  gray- 


beards,  and  have  *  been  at  it '  for  an  age ; 
bIR  they  Ve  tyros,  all  the  same." 

*I  wonder,'  now  thought  Olivia,  'that 
he  dares  talk  like  thi§.  He  may  be 
overheard,  but  even  if  he  is  not,  how 
can  he  know  that  Jasper  Massereene 
does  n't  secretly  regard  him  as  a  person 
with  whom  the  mauvaise  langne  is  a 
mere  mania  ?  I  have  never  known  him 
so  recklessly  bitter  as  he  has  shown  him- 
self of  late.' 

And  then  a  little  thrill  of  dread  passed 
through  Olivia.  What  if  his  mind  were 
beset  by  some  malady  of  which  these  in- 
temperate condemnations  formed  the  dis- 
cordant prelude  ?  Her  life  with  him  sane 
had  been  one  of  enough  aggravation  and 
dreariness.  To  what  depth  of  distress 
might  not  this  life  sink  if  he  should  de- 
velop some  cerebral  distemper,  fraught 
with  new  ordeal  to  herself,  while  at  the 
same  time  exempted  from  the  usual  re- 
strictions demanded  by  violence  ? 

She  now  turned  and  joined  her  hus- 
band and  Massereene,  just  as  the  latter 
was  saying: 

**Your  disrelish,  Mr.  Delaplaine,  is  a 
besom  that  sweeps  away  everything  be- 
fore it.  For  myself,  I  find  some  good 
painting  here,  though  some  that  is  both 
tentative  and  irrational." 

Delaplaine  gave  one  of  his  bleak  little 
laughs.  "Every  man  who  presumes  to 
paint  the  human  form  should  remember 
that  though  genius  may  not  be  teach- 
able, anatomy  is.  Look  at  that  Carlo- 
vingian  princess,  yonder,  praying  to  her 
barbarous  conqueror.  You  find  yourself 
astonished  that  she  should  have  so  little 
feminine  vanity  as  to  pray  with  such  ab- 
normal finger-joints.  No  true  woman 
would  have  done  it.  She  'd  have  seen 
her  captive  lord  lose  his  head  first." 

**  That  depends  upon  the  captive  lord's 
previous  use  of  his  head,"  Olivia  could 
not  resist  saying,  as  she  peered  at  one  of 
the  smaller  pictures  in  a  slightly  stooped 
posture.  Before  her  husband  could  an- 
swer— if  he  had  had  such  an  inclina- 
tion— Massereene  began : 

'* Allow  that  there  are  faulty  figure- 
pieces.     The  landscapes " 

But  at  once  he  was  interrupted. 
**  They  're  mostly  either  slavish  in  their 
copying  of  renowned  landscape  men 
abroad,  or  so  finical  and  detailed  that 
they  suggest  a  new  kind  of  nature. 
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known  and  cherished  only  hy  their 
photographic  portray ers  of  it."  • 

**I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  you,"  re- 
plied Massereene,  with  quiet  firmness. 
**  There,  for  instance,  is  a  landscape  hy 

,"  and  he  named  a  painter  of  more 

talent  than  fame,  whose  canvas  fronted 
them.  "  Those  autumnal  tints  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  in  Europe ;  this  man  has 
drawn  his  inspiration  from  the  woods 
and  fields  of  his  own  country.  That 
mist  upon  the  distant  hills,  that  brood- 
ing smoky  color  in  the  leafy  valley,  that 
cluster  of  frosted  foliage  pluming  the 
foreground — they  are  all  American  be- 
yond dispute,  and  all  treated  with  a  lav- 
ish poetical  spirit  .  .  At  least  I  think 
so,"  finished  Massereene,  who  scarcely 
ever  permitted  himself  to  be  downright, 
even  when  convinced  that  he  held  the 
ruling  side  of  a  discussion. 

**Ah,  yes,"  responded  Delaplaine,  with 
a  blunt  asperity  that  struck  a  most  un- 
habitual  note  in  his  wonted  composure, 
***I  think  so.'  That  is  the  usual  arbi- 
tration of  the  judge  who  has  no  better 
critical  resources.  *  I  think  so.'  .  .  Yes, 
yes,  no  doubt." 

This  narrowly  bordered  upon  imperti- 
nence, and  its  recipient  answered  it  with 
a  look  full  of  gentle  yet  assertive  dig- 
nity. But  somehow,  a  moment  later, 
he  caught  Olivia's  eye,  and  saw  there 
a  kind  of  worried  pleading  which  caused 
him  speedily  to  forget  her  husband's  un- 
mannerly rebufip. 

*He  is  full  of  hatred  toward  Jasper 
Massereene,'  Olivia  was  then  telling  her- 
self. *I  am  almost  certain,  now,  that 
he  has  spied  upon  us.  Behind  all  this 
scorn  of  American  painting  lies  a  mood 
whose  harshness  I  shall  feel  the  brunt 
of  hereafter.' 

They  soon  began,  all  three,  to  move 
onward,  and  for  quite  a  long  time  there 
was  no  perceptible  abatement  of  Dela- 
plaine's  inclement  verdicts.  Every  new 
work  that  he  condescended  to  notice  at 
all  he  made  a  target  for  his  most  un- 
merciful raillery  and  disdain.  There 
was  often  so  much  truth  mingled  with 
his  savagery,  that  if  some  adept  at  short- 
hand could  have  taken  down  all  that  he 
said,  and  printed  it  verbatim  in  a  news- 
paper, it  would  have  served  excellent- 
ly for  an  example  of  the  "brilliant," 
**  slashing  "or  *  *  fearless  "  criticism  of  our 


period.  In  other  words,  it  was  wholly 
uncharitable,  and  marked  by  a  perspi* 
cacity  that  reserved  its  keenest  discern- 
ments for  the  worst  errors  of  the  artist. 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  contrived  to 
blend  with  all  his  acerbity  a  vein  of 
clear  conciliation  toward  Massereene.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  he  desired  to 
express  regret,  if  nothing  like  contrition ; 
and  they  had  not  finished  their  tour  of 
the  five  or  six  apartments  before  he  had 
courteously  asked  Massereene  whether  he 
would  not  find  it  agreeable  to  give  Mrs. 
Delaplaine  and  himself  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  at  dinner  that  evening. 

Massereene  acquiesced.  The  young 
man  may  be  said  never  to  have  formu- 
lated his  own  feelings  as  regarded  the 
exact  terms  of  his  acquaintanceship  with 
Olivia  Delaplaine.  ,  But  it  is  certainly 
well  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  he  should  have  indulged  a  little 
self-introspection  as  to  why  he  so  coolly 
and  unalarmedly  confronted  the  pros- 
pect of  a  dinner  at  the  board  of  her 
Ehadamanthine  husband.  As  it  was, 
he  gave  up  a  partial  engagement  to  dine 
with  an  Englishman  at  Delmonico*s  that 
same  evening.  He  softened  his  own 
compunction,  after  saying  au  revoir  to 
Olivia  on  the  outer  steps  of  the  Academy, 
by  assuring  himself  that  the  Englishman 
was  a  pushing  fellow  whom  he  had  always 
thought  third-rate  in  nearly  everything, 
and  that  he  had  not  by  any  means  prom- 
ised his  own  presence  as  an  unfailing 
certainty.  For  the  rest,  a  memory  dwelt 
with  him  of  Mrs.  Delaplaine's  last  look, 
and  so  dispelled  all  further  conscientious 
qualms.  The  look  had  seemed  to  say: 
*Do  not  disappoint;  your  coming  may 
save  me  untold  discomfort.'  Still,  this 
was  the  mere  haphazard  interpretation 
of  a  most  dubious  intuition.  Mrs.  Dela- 
plaine (as  Massereene  soon  afterward  in- 
formed his  own  thoughts)  might  have 
intended  to  do  no  more  than  look  polite 
sanction  of  her  husband's  hospitality. 

Delaplaine's  brougham  was  waiting 
for  him  outside  the  Academy.  Masser- 
eene had  already  left  them  when  hus- 
band and  wife  set  foot  upon  the  lo  wer 
pavements.  Olivia  had  by  this  time 
seen  the  brougham. 

**I  shall  walk  down  home,"  she  an- 
nounced, very  placidly. 

**  There  is  not  time  for  you  to  do  so," 
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he  replied,  pulling  out  his  watch  and 
giving  it  a  glance.  *'It  is  nearly  six 
now,  and  if  you  wish  to  dress  for  din- 
ner  " 

**I  don't  wish  to  dress  for  dinner," 
she  interrupted,  moving  away.  **I  shidl 
not  be  late—and  I  prefer  walking. " 

She  passed  right  on  toward  Madison 
Avenue  without  offering  another  word 
or  waiting  to  hear  one.  The  thought  of 
being  driven  home  at  Delaplaine's  side 
had  become  execrable  to  her;  she  did 
not  know  what  thrilling  insult  might 
leave  those  unmerciful  lips  of  his  after 
he  and  she  were  once  in  the  carriage  to- 
gether. She  felt  glad  that  Massereene 
had  hurried  off  up  town,  to  dress,  as 
he  had  told  them,  for  dinner ;  otherwise 
her  husband  might  have  construed  her 
present  course  into  some  design  of  see- 
ing the  young  man  again  between  now 
and  dinner-time.  *I  will  not  look  at 
one  of  the  carriages  that  go  past  me  in 
the  avenue,'  Olivia  mutely  determined ; 
and  she  did  not.  If  her  homeward  prog- 
ress was  being  scrutinized  by  a  pair  of 
pursuant  marital  eyes,  she  therefore  re- 
mained ignorant  of  it.  As  for  Dela- 
plaine's  late  cordiality  to  Massereene, 
she  had  grown  almost  convinced  that 
this  had  been  founded  upon  sham.  But 
why  the  employment  of  sham  ?  Why 
the  invitation  to  dinner  ?  Had  her 
anxiety  but  conjured  empty  spectres 
after  all  ?  It  may  even  have  been  that 
the  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Design 
was  accidental.  Olivia  tried  to  soothe 
her  own  troubled  sensations  by  asking 
herself  if  she  had  possibly  allowed  mere 
nervous  misgiving  to  cast  a  fantastic  or 
hobgoblin  light  over  the  commonplace. 

She  went  immediately  to  her  room,  on 
reaching  home  a  little  before  seven.  The 
changes  that  she  had  decided  to  make 
in  her  toilet  were  slight;  she  had  com- 
pleted them  when  a  servant  knocked  at 
her  door,  informing  her  that  Mr.  Mas- 
sereene was  in  the  drawing-room  and 
that  dinner  was  served.  But  she  had 
scarcely  gone  out  into  the  hall  before 
she  perceived  her  husband  coming  to- 
ward her  from  an  opposite  direction; 
like  herself,  he  was  approaching  the 
staircase  that  led  below. 

**  You  are  in  time  for  dinner  after  all," 
he  surprised  her  by  most  amiably  say- 
ing. 


**0h,  yes,"  she  answered,  making  her 
tones  extremely  affable,  and  beginning 
to  descend  as  she  spoke;  *^I  was  sure 
that  I  should  be.'' 

'*  I  suppose  it  quite  astonished  you  to 
find  me  there,  at  the  Academy." 

"Well,  it  seemed  a  little  strange,  as 
you  said,  that  we  should  both  have  hit 
on  the  same  day — especially  as  you  had 
not  mentioned  going.  But  no  doubt  you 
go  every  year;  do  you  not?" 

He  did  not  answer,  and  a  minute  later 
they  both  stood  in  the  lower  hall.  Sud- 
denly, she  saw  a  look  of  great  morose- 
ness  and  acrimony  possess  his  face,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  a  cold,  bluish  light 
leapt  electrically  from  his  angered  eyes. 

**  You  know  very  well,"  he  said  hiss- 
ingly  to  her,  **  that  I  went  there  because 
you  and  he  wen^— because  I  saw  you 
from  my  carriage  as  I  drove  along—be- 
cause I  had  a  most  natural  curiosity  to 
.  .  to  learn  how  this  very  friendly  inti- 
macy was  developing." 

The  plain  sneer  in  his  last  words  lost 
its  point  for  Olivia,  because  of  the  sup- 
pressed fury  that  accompanied  it.  She 
had  become  so  used  to  Ids  sneering  un- 
der conditions  of  the  most  entire  immo- 
bility that  this  unusual  evidence  of  ex- 
asperation, and  perhaps  of  burning  jeal- 
ousy as  well,  at  once  gave  a  weapon 
to  her  dauntless  young  spirit.  She  had 
never  feared  Delaplaine,  as  we  know. 
She  regarded  him  now  with  a  look  full 
of  that  rebuke  which  a  larger  nature  can 
sometimes  visually,  inexplainably,  and 
in  a  trice,  as  it  were,  communicate  to  a 
smaller  one. 

**  What  admirable  taste !"  she  said,  un- 
der her  breath.  "But  I  might  have 
been  prepared  for  it  in  you."  She  point- 
ed to  the  closed  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  near  which  they  both  stood. 
"Why  ask  here,  to  dine  with  you,  a 
gentleman  upon  whose  acts  you  have 
played  the  spy  ?" 

He  made  an  enraged  gesture.  "Do 
you  want  me  to  speak  out  what  I 
think,"  he  said,  "before  him  ?— before 
you  both?" 

Her  eyes  flashed.  "If  you  insulted 
him,  he  would  know  how  to  resent  it," 
she  answered.  "If  you  insulted  me 
in  his  presence,  you  would  be  lowering 
yourself  more  than  a  man  of  your  so- 
cial prudence  would  be  at  all  apt  to  do." 
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Her  retort  was  vibrant  with  the  most 
challenging  scorn.  She  at  once  went 
forward  to  the  closed  door.  As  she 
placed  her  hand  upon  its  knob,  she 
heard  him  say,  in  tones  replete  with  agi- 
tation and  menace:  **Take  care — take 
care." 

But  she  waited  to  hear  no  more.  She 
felt  desperately  goaded  and  stung.  In 
another  moment  she  had  glided  into  the 
drawing-room.  Massereene  was  there, 
and  rose  as  she  entered.  She  left  the 
door  open,  expecting  that  her  husband 
would  follow  her.  But  he  did  not,  and 
she  seated  herself,  indicating  by  a  slight 
motion  that  Massereene  should  do  the 
same. 

*' You  seem  excited,"  he  murmured  to 
her,  as  he  dropped  upon  the  sofa  at  her 
side. 

**I  am,"  she  could  not  help  acknowl- 
edging. "Something  has  happened — 
something  most  distressing.  I  am  not 
sure — "  and  then  she  paused,  with  a 
break  in  her  voice  that  her  paleness  ac- 
centuated to  him  while  he  waited  for 
her  to  speak  again.  *'  My  husband  may 
make  matters  unpleasant,"  she  went  on, 
much  more  evenly  and  calmly.  "I 
have  just  been  greatly  annoyed  by  cer- 
tain words  that  he  has  addressed  to  me. 
There  are  limits  to  one^s  patience.  I 
confess  that  I  would  not  speak  thus  if  I 
had  not  a  fear— an  actual  fear— lest  he 
may  seriously  embarrass  us  both  by—" 

But  Delaplaine  now  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  drawing-room.  He  looked 
perfectly  collected  and  host-like.  In 
another  minute  he  had  shaken  haqds 
with  Massereene,  and  almost  jovially 
congratulated  his  guest  upon  the  virtue 
of  punctuality. 

**I  believe  dinner  is  served,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  his  best  bow — the  bow  that 
had  long  ago  helped  to  establish  him  as 
a  favorite  in  the  haute  voUe  of  a  now 
dead-and-gone  epoch.  **Will  you  give 
your  arm  to  my  wife,  Mr.  Massereene  ?" 
he  continued,  with  a  little  burst  of 
laughter.  **  I  will  walk  unaccompanied 
behind  you.  I  will  imagine  that  I  have 
on  my  arm  the  most  delightful  and 
charming  lady  in  town  except  our  host- 
ess .  .  Now,  there^s  a  compliment  to 
my  wife,  Massereene ;  is  n't  it  ?  And 
rather  creditable  for  an  old  fellow  past 
sixty,  eh  ?     What  do  you  think  of  it  for 


a  proof  that  I  'm  the  shining  type  of  a 
model  husband  ?" 

Olivia  slipped  her  hand  into  Masser- 
eene's  proffered  arm.  The  hand  trem- 
bled and  she  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  he  was  conscious  of  this  betrayal. 
*  What  does  it  all  mean  ?'  she  was  silently 
questioning  herself.  *  Will  some  horrid 
thing  soon  occur,  or  does  he  only  wish 
to  torture  me  in  a  new  way,  after  hav- 
ing tortured  me  in  the  old  one  for  so 
many  months  V 

But  as  the  dinner  proceeded,  Dela- 
plaine gave  no  signs  of  adopting  any 
such  painful  course.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  had  turned  the  con- 
versation between  Massereene  and  him- 
self into  a  somewhat  philosophic  chan- 
nel. And  by  degrees  his  materialistic 
views  clouded  his  discourse  more  and 
more  darkly,  till  Massereene,  accustomed 
to  all  forms  of  argument  among  his 
English  university  friends,  could  not 
help  exclaiming  : 

"You  denounce  as  autocratic  those 
who  insist  upon  that  *  one  far-off  divine 
event  to  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.'  But  why  are  they  more  dar- 
ingly d  priori  than  those  who  affirm  the 
direct  contrary,  granting  that  both  sides 
dispense  with  Revelation  as  a  kind  of 
supernatural  support  ?  Is  it  not,  when 
all  has  been  said,  dogma  for  dogma  t 
Only,  have  not  the  optimists  the  b^t  of 
the  dispute  ?  For  my  part,  I  maintain 
that  they  have— immeasurably." 

**Ah,"  replied  Delaplaine,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  if  you  have  the 
remotest  intention  of  beginning  to  jus- 
tify and  account  for  the  whole  absurd 
series  of  phenomena  we  call  life  on 
grounds  of  transcendentalism,  you  will 
fiind  me  a  rather  tough  contestant.  You 
might  as  well  quote  Bishop  Butler  or 
Paley  to  me,  and  have  done  with  it" 

**  I  have  no  intention  of  quoting  either 
author,"  replied  Massereen^  **  My  belief 
is  something  quite  apart  from  their 
elaborate  efforts  to  prove  a  personal 
Divinity." 

"  You  mean— your  belief  in  a  personal 
Divinity?" 

"  No ;  I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve, 
there." 

**  Ah,  of  course.  From  the  purely  ag- 
nostic vantage-ground  I  should  speak  in 
the  same  consistent  terms  of  formula. 
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But  a  minute  ago  you  mentioned  your 
belief.  Am  I  to  understand  by  this  word 
your  faith  in  the  posthumous  continuity 
of  all  human  life,  with  results  that  throw 
satisfying  light  upon  every  present  mys- 
tery? or,  conversely,  your  denial  that  all 
is  futility,  with  blind  forces  fiung  acci- 
dentally together  to  create  consciousness 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  disruption  of 
these  forces,  with  annihilation  of  con- 
sciousness, at  the  end? " 

**  You  are  certainly  to  understand  my 
denial,"  declared  Massereene,  *'  that  life 
is  any  such  terrible  travesty  as  this.  A 
hundred  signs  point  oppositely." 

'*  Give  me  one,"  said  Delaplaine,  while 
he  selected  a  plump  Spanish  olive  and 
began  to  nibble  it. 

*'  The  existence  of  mind  as  an  apex,  a 
terminus,  of  nature's  many  grades  and 
degrees  of  performance.  Man's  possi- 
bility of  progression  is  boundless.  His 
divine  destiny  cannot  be  misinterpreted. 
He  has  but  to  speak,  to  think,  to  feel, 
and  he  has  suggested  his  own  heirship 
to  eternity." 

Delaplaine  smiled,  while  he  still  made 
little  bites  at  his  olive  with  his  white, 
well-preserved  teeth,  holding  it  in  a  gin- 
gerly way  between  thumb  and  finger. 

**  Bah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  talk  like 
a  poet.  Candidly,  if  I  had  my  say,  I 
should  render  all  people  who  were  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  being  poets,  unable 
either  to  inherit  or  purchase  property, 
besides  taking  away  their  privileges  at 
the  polls.  The  truth  is  simply  this :  for 
about  five  thousand  years  past,  man  has 
been  ceaselessly  endeavoring  to  find  out 
whence  he  came,  whither  he  is  going, 
and  why  he  is  here  at  all." 

'^  He  has  probably  been  doing  it  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  five  thousand 
years." 

**  Oh,  we  '11  say  two  or  tnree  millions, 
if  you  please.  I  dare  say  it  took  a  very 
great  while  longer  for  the  ape  to  reach 
even  the  rudimentary  human  biped.  But 
we  know  that  man's  inquiries  as  to  the 
whence  and  whither  of  his  fate  have 
certainly  been  going  on  for  about  that 
period  of  five  thousand  years.  And  in  all 
the  monstrous  interval  thus  employed, 
what  has  he  learned?  Nothing.  He  has 
prostrated  himself  before  the  gods  of 
many  and  many  a  separate  theogony.  He 
has  spilled  seas  of  blood  in  the  defence  of 


his  different  creeds.  But  to-day  the  sphinx 
holds  the  secret  just  as  firmly  as  ever. 
Now,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  we  are 
beginning  to  make  up  our  minds  that 
there  is  no  secret  at  all.  We  are  concern- 
ing ourselves  with  matter,  and  we  are 
gradually  arriving  at  the  rational  conclu- 
sion that  matter  begins  everything  and 
ends  everything." 

'*  Do  you  imply,  then,  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching atheism? " 

'*Yes." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Olivia,  '*  that  is  horrible 
even  to  think  of ! " 

Delaplaine  took  no  notice  of  her  ex- 
clamation. '  *  All  the  great  modem  think- 
ers," he  went  on,  addressing  Massereene, 
*  *  are  atheists  at  heart.  They  pretend  that 
they  are  not,  but  science  is  their  gospel ; 
and  science,  the  more  facts  that  she  gath- 
ers, grows  the  more  certain  of  how  many 
picturesque  falsehoods  have  been  circu- 
lated in  the  name  of  metaphysics." 

**  Science  pauses  at  the  unknowable," 
said  Massereene,  **  but  she  does  not  pre- 
sume to  postulate  beyond  it.  She  leaves, 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  question  alone, 
and  rightly.  But  she  does  not,  for  this 
reason,  assert  that  no  vast  realm  of  mar- 
velous supervision  lies  outside  her  pow- 
ers of  perception  or  analysis.  I  remem- 
ber no  instance  among  the  writings  of 
these  thinkers  to  whom  you  have  alluded 
where  they  can  be  credited  with  stating 
that  a  supreme  Providence  fails  to  over- 
look and  direct  the  whole  inscrutable 
plan." 

**  No,  they  do  n't  state  it,  but  what  do 
they  infer?  Far  more  than  that,  what 
does  the  immense  misery  and  sorrow  in- 
flicted upon  the  race  at  large  infer?  It  is. 
when  we  take  a  broad  view  of  this  *  in- 
scrutable plan '  that  we  discern  how  faint, 
how  feeble  is  the  testimony  it  f umishes^ 
of  an  intelligence  in  the  least  concerned 
with  its  welfare.  Millions  of  people  are 
now  staggering,  throughout  the  globe, 
under  a  yoke  of  drudgery.  A  few  are 
prosperous  and  comparatively  happy  in 
all  lands.  Disease  fastens  upon  those 
whom  affection  guards,  dragging  them 
to  untimely  death.  Nature,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  mankind,  destroys  by  earth- 
quake, cyclone,  malarial  infection,  pest, 
shipwreck  andUie  numberless  ills  through 
which  she  is  ever  proving  to  us  that  the 
sentimentalists  have  lied  about  her  sym-^ 
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pathy  and  her  kindliness.  Science  con- 
quers her  dumb,  stolid  enmity  in  the 
steamship,  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone.  But  Nature,  still  an  unlaid 
foe,  inflicts  her  innumerable  ills  upon  the 
race.  Meanwhile,  prayers  and  hymns  of 
worship  go  up  from  the  churches,  and 
what  answer  do  they  receive?  None.  We 
find  in  ourselves  the  sole  remedy  for  the 
enormous  misfortune  of  existence.  And 
it  is  a  very  meagre  one.  Our  hospitals 
and  asylums  keep  from  us,  in  centres  of 
civilization,  the  full  sadness  and  horror. 
Our  prisons  aid,  too,  for  they  hide  the 
moral  maladies  as  well  as  they  can. 
Something  perpetually  compels  man  to 
hope,  to  bear  up — to  eat  his  dinner,  when 
he  can  get  it,  and  not  fix  too  acute  a  gaze 
upon  the  general  wretchedness  of  his  lot. 
He  is  really  a  captive,  cursed  with  a  dur- 
ance that  has  clutched  him  for  the  crime 
of  having  been  bom.  But  he  is  more 
than  a  mere  captive,  since  he  is  one  con- 
tinually under  sentence  of  death.  And 
those  whom  he  loves  are  under  a  like 
sentence ;  at  any  moment  they  may  be 
torn  from  him,  making  his  custody  still 
more  like  the'caprice  of  a  tyrant.  When 
he  sees  the  whole  despotism  in  its  darkest 
hues  and  has  the  boldness  to  afSrm  life 
the  unsolicited  oppression  that  it  is,  he 
receives  the  condescending  commisera- 
tion of  those  who  wilfully  darken  their 
sight  and  stuff  their  ears.  He  is  called 
*  morbid',  and  *  unhealthy',  and  *a 
brooder.'  By  shibboleths  like  these  he 
is  denounced  and  silenced.  Poets  foam 
at  the  mouth  before  him  in  their  illogical 
epilepsies  which  they  call  *  divination.' 
Religion  tries  to  crush  him  with  its  tomes 
of  'revealed  truth.'  He  is  only  a  poor 
wretch  of  a  pessimist.  He  can 't  hear  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  or  the  choruses  of 
the  seraphim.  He  can  hear  other  sounds, 
however — very  earthly  ones,  like  groans 
and  sobs  and  cries  for  help.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  cloak  his  'morbidness,'  or  his 
most  influential  friends  will  cut  him,  and 
that  may  be  a  question  of  his  bread-and- 
butter.  But  all  the  while,  poor  fellow, 
he  has  only  told  the  truth  about  life. 
It's  a  king  with  a  coffin  for  a  throne, 
death  herself  for  a  queen-consort,  despair 
for  a  prime-minister,  and  religion  for  a 
court-jester  .  .  .  There 's  poetry  for  you, 
Massereene,  as  you  seem  to  be  fond  of 
the  muse." 


It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  tV 
real  effect  of  these  sentences  as  thyTell 
from  Delaplaine's  lips,  each  oae  being 
spoken  with  an  air  of  indiflPerence,  if  not 
positive  languor.  His  voice  never  once 
rose  above  the  most  ordinary  conversa- 
tional pitch ;  and,  delivered  with  a  glacial 
disr^ard  of  all  rhetorical  parade,  every 
phrase  he  uttered  seemed  to  acquire  a 
new  pungency. 

**I  am  fond  enough  of  poetry,"  re- 
turned Massereene,  ''  but  not  of  that 
kind — one  which  reminds  me  of  a  ce^ 
tain  French  poetic  school  that  prides  it- 
self upon  wholly  ignoring  the  spiritual 
side  of  life.  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
honestly  contradict  anything  you  have 
said ;  but  there  is  to  me  proof  of  the  in- 
finite meaning  and  potency  of  life  in  the 
thought  that  two  diverse  lines  of  vision 
may  touch  it  in  such  totally  varying 
ways.  The  unhappiness  that  afifticts  hu- 
manity is  broken  by  gleams  and  flashes 
of  the  most  exquisite  joy  and  content- 
ment. Scarcely  a  single  man  has  ever 
lived  who  can  not  truthfully  assert  this 
of  his  mortal  career.  But  when  he  lives 
unselfishly,  when  he  nurtures  within  his 
own  soul  impulses  of  generous  concern 
with  the  misfortunes  and  misdeeds  of 
his  fellows,  then,  in  proportion  as  he 
grows  less  occupied  by  personal  fears 
and  hopes,  the  more  does  he  realize  how 
magnificent  may  be  the  incumbency 
which  before  has  seemed  so  doom-like 
and  so  dispiriting.  The  finer  agnosticism, 
then,  offers  him  beautiful  rewards  for 
perished  orthodox  faith.  He  compre- 
hends that  to  live  duteously,  sacrificial- 
ly,  cirnnot  be  to  live  in  vain.  He  finds 
that  even  though  the  farther  side  of  the 
grave  may  hold  an  eternal  void  and 
blank,  this  side  of  it  teems  with  a  poten- 
tial godliness.  Reason  may  repulse  with 
its  insuperable  bounds,  but  the  deeper 
that  he  probes  the  sources  of  philan- 
thropy the  more  clearly  he  becomes 
aware  from  what  sacred  fountiunheads 
these  have  sprung.  Where  one  may  dis- 
cern such  riches  of  spirituality  as  those 
manifest  in  a  chaste,  altruistic  life  here 
on  earth,  it  does  not  seem  hard  to  let 
imagination  do  reason's  work,  and  point 
to  some  statelier  disembodied  condition. 
Still,  evolution,  from  the  marvels  it  has 
already  shown  us,  may  mean  so  gloriotis 
a  rise,  for  the  race  if  not  for  the  indi- 
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fjp-  vidual,  that  in  the  mighty  pulse  and  push 

of  this  great  energy  alone  may  lie  our 
sole  attainable  heaven." 

*'  You  are  laudably  cautious,"  loitered 
Delaplaine,  watching  the  almost  rapt 
look  that  had  overspread  his  wife's  face 
while  Massereene  had  spoken — her  part- 
ed lips,  her  glistening  eyes,  and  the  tender 
tremor  of  either  nostril—though  Olivia 
w^as  herself  quite  unaware  of  having 
provoked  his  attention.  '*You  outline 
a  Paradise  for  the  race  and  not  for  the 
individual.  And  evolution  is  to  bring 
about  all  that  millennial  state  of  things, 
eh?  How  about  dissolution,  then?  This 
relatively  small  sun  and  tiny  earth  of 
ours  will  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  very  law  you  instance,  be  two  cin- 
ders, w^hirling  through  space.  Astron- 
omy assures  us  that  many  a  solar  sys- 
tem has  burned  itself  out,  and  that  the 
mementoes  of  these  are  dark  and  frozen 
worlds,  which  swing  round  their  dark 
and  frozen  luminaries  in  the  most  ghastly 
way  conceivable.  Here  is  the  priceless 
lesson  that  evolution  teaches  us !  I  fail 
to  see  the  necessity  of  progression  and 
amelioration,  if  it  brings  us  a  heaven 
based  on  such  perishable  foundations." 

'*  I  am  far  from  believing  that  the  in- 
dividual is  cut  off  from  all  entity  after 
death,"  Massereene  replied,  while  a  shade 
of  annoyance  crossed  his  face  at  being, 
as  it  struck  liim,  maliciously  miscon- 
strued. "How  can  one  touch  these 
subjects  except  he  does  so  in  a  specula- 
tive fashion?  If  I  were  to  put  my  creed 
in  a  few  words,  I  should  say  that  I  am 
an  agnostic,  but  a  very  reverential  and 
idealistic  one.  No  tidings  may  yet  have 
reached  us,  but  on  this  account  w« 
should  by  no  means  Ije  comfortless." 

*•  Comfortless  I"  cried  Olivia,  wholly 
forgetting  herself  and  stretching  forth 
one  hand  until  it  rested  on  Massei'eene's 
wrist;  *' J  am  not  comfortless,  but  ah, 
how  miserable  it  would  make  me  if  I 
thought  no  tidings  had  reached  us!" 
She  paused,  and  with  flushing  cheek 
drew  her  hand  away ;  she  had  caught 
her  husband's  eye  and  its  cloudy  look 
hatl  make  her  guiltily  conscious  of  what 
was,  after  all,  the  most  harmless  bit  of 
friendliness. 

*'We  three,"  said  Massereene,  some- 
what with  the  air  of  a  pei'son  who 
wishes  to  fill  an  awkward  pause,  "  rep- 
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resent  three  separate  forms  of  mental 
growth." 

*'  Decidedly  separate — in  my  wife's 
case,"  muttered  Delaplaine,  with  a  sting- 
ing dryness.  *'But  women  would  be 
lost  without  religion,  I  suppose.  I  can 't 
recall  any  who  did  not  possess  it  and 
were  not  more  or  less  depraved."  He 
now  rose  from  the  table;  dessert  had 
been  served;  Olivia  was  prepared  to 
have  him  propose  a  cigar  with  Masser- 
eene upstairs  in  the  library.  But,  to 
her  surprise,  he  said : 

"I  have  an  engagement  which  will 
detain  me  for  two  hours  or  so.  I  must 
be  among  a  lot  of  financial  fellows  by 
nine  o'clock  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  a  government  loan  which  I  have  al- 
ready made  up  my  mind  not  to  be  at 
all  advisable.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
remain  here  and  talk  with  you  of  less 
tangible  and  mundane  matters — in  my 
materialistic  way."  He  shot  a  furtive 
look  at  Olivia  while  ending  the  last  sen- 
tence. She  understood  (or  believed  that 
she  undei'stood)  this  look,  as  signifying 
that  his  own  side  of  the  conversation 
w^ith  Massereene  had  been  visibly  if 
silently  disapproved  by  her.  And,  in- 
deed, she  had  loathed  both  to  watch  and 
to  listen  while  he  vented  what  she  con- 
sidered his  odious  ideas  and  theories. 
It  had  occurred  to  her,  once  or  twice, 
that  he  might  have  some  desire  to  show 
Massereene  in  a  worsted  and  humiliated 
plight,  stricken  by  the  lances  of  the 
Delaplaine  logic.  But  it  w^ould  have 
taken  a  whole  arsenal  of  such  weapons, 
each  one  wielded  by  a  most  brilliant 
adept  in  their  use,  to  have  made  Olivia's 
firm  faith  waver  or  tremble. 

Her  husband  now  went  on,  still  ad- 
dressing Massereene:  '*  I  must  apologize 
for  this  summary  exit;  but  probably 
you  won  't  mind  letting  Mrs.  Delaplaine 
have  your  society  for  the  next  hour  or 
so."  (Those  last  few  words  were,  for 
Olivia,  fairly  steeped  in  the  most  acrid 
sarcasm.)  "I  am  sure  my  wife  will 
not  object  to  your  smoking;  but  my  li- 
brary, if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it,  is 
the  pleasanter  room  for  that  .  .  .  Ekl- 
ward  "  (to  the  butler)  "  you  know  where 
my  cigars  are  to  be  found  ...  It  is 
possible  that  I  may  return  before  you 
depart.     But  in  case  I  do  not.  I  will  say 

good-evening  now  .   .   ."       O r\r\ri\o 
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Olivia  was  not  at  all  averse 
to  ascending  with  Massereene 
into  her  husband^s  library. 
Delaplaine's  proposition  that 
she  should  do  so  astonished 
her  almost  as  much  as  his 
sudden  withdrawal  from  the 
dinner-table.  But  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign and  his  invitation  to  her 
companion  afterward  had  both 
been  astonishing.  This  third 
little  coup  de  thidtre,  as  she 
could  not  help  secretly  think- 
ing it,  was  productive  of  a  still 
greater  amazement. 

*I  doubt  if  he  has  any  en- 
gagement whatever,'  she  now 
said  to  her  own  thoughts.  '  He 
wishes  to  mystify,  to  bewilder 
me  by  a  little  train  of  eccen- 
tricities. Perhaps  he  has  seen 
that  he  cannot  wrangle  success- 
fully with  Massereene  and  not 
become  merely  insolent,  so  con- 
cludes to  retire  and  brood  over 
some  new  means  of  provoking 
my  future  irritation." 

**You  have  never  seen  this 
room  ?"  she  said  with  a  forced 
lightness  to  Massereene,  after 
they  had  entered  the  library. 
*'  It  is  pretty,  is  it  not  ?" 

**  Exceedingly    pretty,"     her  - 
guest    answered.      The    shaded 
lamp,   and   one   or  two  dim-lit 
gas-jets  in  the  chandelier  above 
it,  threw  just  the  requisite  illu- 
mination upon  rich-toned  walls, 
low   book-cases,  infrequent   yet 
rare   objects   of  ornament,  and 
carpet,  rugs,  table-cloth  and  tap- 
estries  of    the   most   admirably 
harmonious    hues.        Across    a 
wide  doorway  at  some  distance 
from  the  commodious  chairs  in  which 
Olivia  and  Massereene  now  seated  them- 
selves hung  a  dark,  heavy   curtain   of 
velvet  on  rings  attached  to  a  gilded  rod. 
Beyond  this  curtain,  lay  Delaplaine's  own 
suite  of  apartments.     Olivia  had  not  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  her  husband  had 
not  already  left  the  house.    She  and  Mas- 
sereene had  talked  together  in  the  dining- 
room  over  their  fruit  and  coffee  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Dela- 
plaine  had  disappeared.     They  had  said 


'ijV<^f?v; 


very  ordinary  things  to  one  another, 
and  now,  when  the  man  at  her  side 
made  reference  to  their  brief  colloquy 
just  before  dinner,  his  quiet  but  serious 
change  of  subject  affected  her  with  a 
startling  sense  of  abruptness. 

"You  spoke  there,  in  the  drawing- 
room,"  he  began,  **  of  a  certain  fear  that 
seemed  to  bear  upon  your  husband's 
forthcoming  behavior  .  .  Well,  you 
were  agreeably  disappointed,  were  you 
not  ?    He  did  not  make  matters  unpleas- 
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ant,  after  all— unless  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration your  dislike  of  his  cheerless 
tenets  and  canons." 

"Those  chill  me  whenever  I  am  ob- 
liged to  hear  them,"  she  answered.  *'  But 
no    it  was  not  to  them  that  I  alluded. 

He  had  been  saying "     But  now  her 

voice  sank,  while  the  color  slowly  dyed 
her  face.  "Well,  I  can't  tell  it,"  she 
broke  off  impetuously.  "Never  mind 
what  he  said  or  did— or  threatened." 

*  •  Threatened  ?"  Massereene  repeated 
very  sharply,  and  with  an  unmistakable 
note  of  query  in  his  tones. 

She  gazed  steadily  into  his  dark,  man- 
ful face.  How  capable  he  looked  of 
bravely  defending  one  for  whom  he 
cared !  But  she  drooped  her  eyes  a  mo- 
ment afterward. 

"Threatened,  I  mean,  to — to  distress 
me  in  your  presence.  No  matter  how." 
Here  she  again  lifted  her  eyes  and  gave 
a  little  perturbed  laugh.  ''Dear,  dear, 
I  am  always  wanting  to  talk  of  *  some- 
thing else '  with  you  lately,  am  I  not  ?" 

"I  should  like  to  talk  of  something 
else,"  said  Massereene,  staring  down  at 
the  ruby  end  of  the  cigar  which  she  had 
herself  lighted  for  him  not  long  ago. 
"I  wonder,  though,  if  you  will  think 
now  a  time  for  it.  Perhaps  you  will 
not.  I  shall  remember  that  you  prom- 
ised me  your  confidence,  but  I  shall  not 
seek  to  force  from  you,  however  gently, 
its  expression.  Entre  Varhre  et  Vecorce 
ne  mettez  pas  le  doigt. " 

"You  mean  about  how  I  strove  to 
atone  for  my  fault — the  fault  of  my 
marriage — and  how  I  failed  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

There  was  quite  a  long  pause  between 
them  now.  Olivia  had  lowered  her  eyes 
again,  and  somehow  it  seemed  to  him 
who  watched  her  as  if  their  glance  had 
fallen  upon  the  wedding-ring  that  shone, 
amoftg  others,  from  the  small  white  knot 
which  her  clasped  hands  were  making 
in  her  lap.  And  presently  she  began  to 
speak,  without  altering  either  her  atti- 
tude or  her  countenance. 

"  I  told  myself  that  I  had  committed 
a  sin  by  marrying  as  I  did.  But  I  had 
bowed  my  head  under  the  yoke,  and  I 
must  wear  that  yoke  with  fortitude  until 
death — his  death,  most  probably — disbur- 
dened me  of  it.  I  would  endui'e  tlie 
full   consequences   of    my   own    sordid 


piece  of  ambition ;  I  would  neither  flinch 
nor  murmur  .  .  At  first  it  seemed  as  if 
God  had  already  forgiven  me  .  .  (You 
see,  I  cannot  speak  of  God  in  your  way ; 
when  I  think  of  Him  at  all  He  is  a  liv- 
ing, bi*eathing  presence  to  me,  and  in  all 
sympathetic  sense  as  human  as  He  is 
in  other  senses  divine.)  But  soon  I  dis- 
covered how  greatly  I  had  erred.  A  very 
hard  task  was  before  me."  She  now 
spoke  on  for  many  minutes,  describing 
the  humiliation,  impertinence  and  gen- 
erally deplorable  treatment  to  which, 
during  months  and  months  after  their 
marriage,  Spencer  Delaplaine  had  sub- 
jected her. 

"But  at  last,"  she  pursued,  "  I — I 
broke  down ;  I  gave  way.  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  There  is  no  need  of  my 
telling  you  just  why  this  miserable 
collapse  of  mine  occurred.  But  it  did 
occur,  and  with  the  dihdcle  of  my  strong- 
self -scourging  resolves,  I  grew  desperate 
and  disdainful.  I  amazed  him  by  the 
heat  and  intensity  of  my  revolt.  I 
poured  out  my  reproaches  upon  him;  I 
warned  him  that  except  on  certain  con- 
ditions I  would  not  live  under  his  roof, 
but  would  go  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Ottar- 
son  .  .  Well,  circumstances  arranged  so 
that  a  particular  demand  which  he  had 
made  of  me  and  which  I  had  refused  to 
grant,  could  neither  be  enforced  nor  dis- 
regarded. A  kind  of  compromise  has 
been  the  result.  Tliere  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  his  treatment  makes  me 
dread  a  recurrence  of  those  former  pierc- 
ing aggravations  .  .  .  And  I  canuot 
suffer  them  to  be  resumed  without  re- 
senting them  .  .  I  have  told  you  all 
that  I — I  deem  it  best  to  tell  regarding 
his  methods  of  rendering  me  unhappy. 
If  they  are  i-esumed,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  wiser  for  me  to  leave  him  ?" 

"To  leave  him?"  echoed  Massereene 
in  a  meditating  tone  .  .  "Yes!"  he  sud- 
denly burst  forth,  his  voice  ringing  as  if 
a  transport  of  passionate  pity  had  seized 
him.      ''By  all  means,  yes  I" 

"  This  is  your  advice  to  me  ?" 

"  It  is  my  advice." 

"You  do  not  think  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable weakness  in  me,  after  having 
entered  into  such  a  marriage  of  my  own 
free  will,  to " 

*'0h,  absuixlity!"  cried  Massereene, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "  Your  own  free 
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will  ?  Why,  has  not  your  own  story 
made  it  as  plain  as  day  to  me  that  you 
were  deceived,  played  upon,  absolutely 
bedeviled  by  that  man  and  your  two 
heartless  aunts  ?  You,  almost  a  child ! 
I  do  n't  think  you  understand  the  strength 
of  the  influence  that  they  exerted.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  hardly  a  girl  living  who 
would  not  have  yielded  under  the  stress 
of  such  persuasion  as  that  brought  to 
bear  upon  you  then !     I " 


He  paused,  for  Olivia  had  given  a 
quick,  shrill  cry,  and  risen.  She  was 
looking  toward  the  large  velvet  curtain 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  chamber.  It 
had  been  partially  withdrawn,  and  with 
his  face  showing  very  pale  indeed  against 
its  dusky  background,  Spencer  Dela- 
plaine  was  standing  just  in  front  of  it. 
He  had  heard  every  word  of  the  recent 
conversation  between  Olivia  and  Mas- 
sereene. 


fro  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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FrvE  miles  above  Newport  News,  the 
Pagan  Creek  debouches  into  the  James 
River.  The  James  is  here  a  noble  stream. 
The  creek,  with  its  broad  mouth  clasped 
by  the  wooded  peninsulas,  gives  it  the 
aspect  of  a  lake.  Further  up,  the  land 
hugs  the  creek  more  closely,  and  the 
long  marsh-grass  coils  like  a  snake  in 
the  centre.  Then  the  course  becomes 
more  circuitous.  The  Luray  floating  up 
on  the  tide  seems  now  about  to  graze  its 
nose  on  the  bank,  and  now  to  bury  it  in 
the  ticklish  grass. 

Pagan  Creek  is  a  tide-water  stream, 
with  aspirations  to  be  called  a  river,  in 
order  to  swell  the  noble  army  after  Con- 
gressional appropriations  for  dredging. 
Its  name  is  as  English  as  neighbor- 
ing Jamestown,  York  or  Isle  of  Wight 
through  which  it  drags  its  length.  While 
these  excite  affectionate  recollections  of 
the  mother  country.  Pagan  Creek  indi- 
cates the  pious  horror  of  the  colonists 
at  the  Indian  villages  fringing  the  banks. 
The  early  settlement  of  Virginia  was 
more  largely  a  missionary  enterprise 
than  its  close  association  with  tobacco 
seems  to  warrant.  In  1588  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  gave  £100  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  The  patent  of  Virginia  in 
1606  urges  in  the  words  of  the  king  that 
'*all  persons  should  kindly  treat  the 
savages  in  those  parts,  and  use  all  proper 
means  to  draw  them  to  God.'' 

Of  the  first  church.  Captain  John  Smith 
writes  in  his  History  of  Virginia:  *' I 
well  remember  we  did  hang  an  awning 
(which  is  an  old  sail)   to  three  or  four 


trees,  which  did  shadow  us  from  the 
sun ;  our  walls  were  rails  of  wood,  our 
seats  unhewed  trees,  till  we  cut  planks; 
our  pulpit  a  bar  of  wood  nailed  to  two 
neighboring  trees."  Indeed,  the  pious 
zeal  of  the  early  colonists  in  their  re- 
ligious observances  was  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Puritans,  although  it  has  not  as- 
sumed so  much  prominence.  The  third 
charter  granted  to  the  Virginia  company 
states  that  its  object  is  ''the  reclaiming 
of  people  bai'barous  to  civility  and 
humanity."  Later  in  the  century,  the 
William  and  Mary  College,  which  was 
intended  for  the  schooling  of  Indians  as 
well  as  for  the  children  of  the  colonists, 
was  erected.  Long  before  this,  in  1619, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  col- 
lege at  Henrico ;  an  effort  put  to  naught 
by  the  massacre  of  1622. 

None  of  the  early  colonies  show 
more  rapid  and  enthusiastic  increase  of 
churches.  This  seems  to  have  taken 
place  systematically.  About  every  fif- 
teen miles  is  the  remnant  or  the  record 
of  one  of  these  early  churches.  These 
were  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
plantations,  or  hundreds  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  and  before  the  division 
into  parishes. 

A  corner  of  the  old  tower  of  the  ruined 
church  at  Jamestown  still  stands.  This 
was  not  one  of  the  earliest  buildings, 
but  was  erected  after  the  destruction  of 
Jamestown  by  fire  during  Bacon's  Rebell- 
ion, and  was  probably  the  fourth  church 
in  succession.  Of  one  of  the  earlier 
churches,  Strachey  gives  a  pleasing  ac- 
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count,  and  mentions  that  the  font  placed 
below  the  pulpit  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
canoe.  So  poetical  a  fancy  is  this  that 
we  are  almost  prepared  to  learn  further 
that  the  **  Lord-Governor  and  Captain- 
General  doth  cause  it  (the  church)  to  be 
kept  passing  sweet,  and  trimmed  up  with 
divers  flowers/'  Here  services  were  held 
twice  on  Sunday  and  once  on  Thursday. 
Moreover,  every  day  the  bells  rang  at 
ten  and  four,  summoning  the  men  to 
prayer. 

Religious  services,  indeed,  mingled 
with  all  the  daily  duties  of  the  colonists. 
The  laws  divine,  moral  and  martial,  left 
nothing  unprayed  over.  Strachey  re- 
lates that  always  before  going  to  their 
labor,  the  men,  with  tools  in  their  hands, 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  day's  work. 
At  nine  o'clock,  with  beat  of  drum,  they 
all  went  into  the  church  to  hear  serv- 
ice. Midday  was  given  to  rest.  At  two 
o'clock,  work  began  again ;  and  at  six,  with 
tap  of  drum,  the  workmen  once  more 
filed  into  church  for  evening  prayer. 
After  watch  was  set,  prayers  were  again 
made,  asking  for  protection  during  the 
night.  This  was  peremptory.  After 
the  bell  had  ceased  ringing,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  captain  of  the  watch  to  visit 
all  the  houses  of  the  town  and  see  that 
every  inmate  had  gone  to  church,  and 
if  not  to  command  his  attendance.  Such 
instructions  parallel  the  blue  laws  of  the 
Puritan.  In  them  we  see  the  promi- 
nence of  the  church  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  can  account  for  the  permanence 
and  nobility  of  the  structures  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  such  as  we  find  no- 
where else. 

St.  John's  Church  at  Hampton  makes 
one  of  this  early  group.  Three  miles 
over  the  shell  road  from  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, it  shares,  with  Fortress  Monroe 
and  the  Normal  School  at  Hampton,  the 
attractions  of  the  vicinity.  This,  "the 
new  church  of  Kichotan,"  is  the  third 
of  its  name,  the  first  dating  from  1610, 
three  years  after  the  arrival  of  John 
Smith.  It  is  erected  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  old  Pembroke  farm.  Al- 
though it  has  suffered  more— the  British 
having  brutally  misused  it  in  the  War 
of  1812 — it  has  preserved  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal continuity  better,  than  most  of  the 
early  churches.  The  present  church  was 
built   in    1658,   and   remains   to-day  an 


almost  unique  specimen  of  bricklaying. 
The  bricks  are  English,  and  of  unusual 
length  and  thickness.  They  are  laid  al- 
ternately lengthwise  and  endwise.  To 
accent  this  arrangement,  the  ends  are  cov- 
ered with  a  gray,  enameled  glaze.  The 
effect  is  quite  interesting.  An  opalescent 
knot  of  color  seems  to  be  set  in  diamond- 
like forms,  making  a  red  background,  as 
for  a  jewel  in  relief.  The  fine  old  church 
at  Williamsburg,  built  by  the  Crown,  is 
an  example  of  the  same  way  of  using 
brick,  but  is  by  no  means  so  brilliant  in 
effect. 

The  interior  of  St.  John's  has  been 
recently  reconstructed,  under  the  rector- 
ship of  Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  on  a  par  with 
the  most  tasteful  of  modern  churches. 
Among  its  newer  adornments  is  a  stained 
glass  window  in  memory  of  Pocahontas, 
who  is  still  the  princess  of  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, in  spite  of  the  recent  assaults  of 
an  idol-destroying  age.  The  subject  is 
the  baptism  of  Pocahontas,  taken  from 
the  painting  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. But  what  makes  it  specially  signif- 
icant is  that  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Indian 
girls  and  boys  at  the  Hampton  Normal 
School.  Minds  attuned  to  the  poetry 
and  romance  of  facts  recurrent  and  com- 
plementary, will  find  fruitful  suggestion 
in  this  fragment  of  a  cycle  at  Old  Hamp- 
ton. 

The  churchyard,  through  which  an 
embankment  was  thrown  up  during  the 
late  war,  remains  with  myrtle  and  ivy 
rioting  over  the  tombs.  It  is  intended 
to  restore  it  to  the  quiet  beauty  of  old 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  in  Norfolk,  which 
is  ideal  in  its  ivy-wreathed  tombs.  One 
may  suggest  here  to  the  gay  throng  that 
annually  gathers  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
that  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  to  disport 
in  some  entertaining  fashion,  such  as 
people  of  leisure  so  well  understand,  on 
behalf  of  the  effort  to  restore  and  beau- 
tify old  St.  John's  churchyard. 

Four  miles  from  where  the  Luray  lies 
moored,  under  the  bluffs  of  the  old  town 
of  Smithfield,  stands  the  third  of  this 
group,  but  the  third  in  sequence  only, 
not  in  point  of  time.  Since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  cathedral  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  with  the  exception  of  the  old 
adobe  cathedral  at  Santa  Fe,  St.  Luke's, 
Isle  of  Wight  County,  is  the  oldest 
Christian   monument   in   this   country. 
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'*THE  OLD  BRICK  CHURCH"  FROM  THE  NORTH-EABT. 


Without  doubt,  it  is  the  oldest  Protestant 
church  on  this  continent. 

Old  families,  who  have  held  the  soil 
for  over  two  centuries,  whose  descend- 
ants are  still  among:  the  leading  parish- 
ioners, cherish  a  tradition  that  the  "Old 
Brick  Church,''  as  it  was  called,  was  built 
in  1632.  For  generations,  some  mem- 
bers of  such  a  family  have  been  clerks 
of  the  county  court,  and  one  of  them,  a 
Mr.  Young,  now  an  elderly  man,  says 
that  his  father  remembered  seeing,  when 
a  boy,  in  one  of  the  old  vestry-books 
w^hich  had  been  hid  in  a  cave  fi'om  the 
English,  and  thei'eby  mildewed  almost  to 
disintegration,  that  the  date  of  the  build- 
ing was  1632.  Bishop  Meade  erives  cre- 
dence to  this  date  in  his  valuable  history 
of  the  early  church  in  Virginia.  The 
difficulty  of  the  position  in  the  absence 
of  positive  proof,  lies  in  the  improbabil- 
ity that  only  twenty-five  years  after  the 
first  settlement  at  Jame^stown,  so  im- 
portant and  imposing  a  structure  could 
have  been  built  by  colonists  struggling 
to    maintain    their   existence  in   a   wild 


country  and  suri'ounded  by  a  treacher- 
ous enemy. 

The  probable  solution  is,  granting  the 
date  1632,  that  after  the  visit  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  George  Yeardley,  to  Europe, 
in  1619,  the  interest  in  the  religious 
enterprises  of  the  colonists  became  so 
great  that  contributions  to  them  became 
a  fashionable  mania  in  England.  We 
read  in  that  year  of  such  liberal  bene- 
factions as  '  *  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  for  a 
church  in  Virginia,  £200;"  ''Dust  and 
Ashe^s,  £550;"  ''Nicholas  Ferrar,  £330;" 
"For  a  communion  service,  £30;"  with 
a  number  of  kindred  records  which  have 
been  collected  by  Bishop  Meade.  The 
massacre  of  1622,  which  prostrated  the 
colony  on  the  right  bank  of  the  James, 
did  not  reach  those  on  the  left  bank. 
There  the  energies  of  the  colonies  were 
not  demanded  to  re-establish  themselves, 
but  devoted  to  improvement. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  brick 
church  took  the  place  of  some  earlier 
ruder  structure,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
other  parishes.     When  the  moment  for 
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re-building"  came,  it  was  done  not  only 
in  the  substantial  manner  that  marks 
colonial  work,  but  as  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  place  and  time.  Ap- 
proaching fix)m  the  front,  the  church 
has  the  massiveness  and  frowning  as- 
pect of  a  fortress. 

The  situation  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  church  stands  high  in  the 
centre  of  a  romantic  grove  of  oaks,  wal- 
nuts and  slender,  stately  sycamores,  like 
a  faithful  guardian  over  the  silent  j)opu- 
lation  sleeping  at  its  feet.  The  tower  is 
disprtt]^*  ^^ltf>nl'il  im  i  [ip^  nu>"»'  jn  ii.^  niiiss- 
i veneres  iuid  st  n-Uiirtiu  t^xci^pt  in  Lhi^  iviw. 
when^  tlu*  ptsikinl  \tut(  tOIuihs  n]i  ]\M 
its  heiirlit,  tukiutrt'tl"  t^tmirwlint  frnui  tlj-j 
size  of  thi*  ti^wer.  Its  diTJKMi- 
sion^  iiTv  lifty  fvvt  liiirli  in  id 
ninei^f'ii  fet4  squuiT,  iljn  witlls 
two  frt4  and  a  half  ihirk  at  tliv 
base,  Insiti^F  us  thi^v  asciMia,  It 
is  entfTtil  by  u  round-arrlit^l 
openiiisj,  and  ivvo  jMn-t-lndes  mi 
either  sh\v  add  to  its  forriljfd 
aspect.  Abo VI*  wits  1)ii^  old 
vestri -nioin.  lij^-hled  fky  doid))i'- 
lancet  wiinlnws.  Still 
above     vvt-re     two     ^H)k- 


outs  of  similar  form;  the  whole  topped 
by  a  peaked  roof  and  crowned  by  a 
weather  vane.  This  w^eather-vane  is  of 
wrought-iron,  in  the  form  of  an  ensign, 
with  curious  ornaments  at  the  edges 
i»esembling  a  fleur-de-lis.  It  is  riddled 
with  bullets  like  a  battle-flag,  but  like 
the  church,  is  wrought  for  centuries. 

The  nave  is  buttressed  between  the 
double-lancet  windows,  brought  within 
a  round  arcli.  These  buttresj-es  retire  iu 
two  divisions,  marked  by  steps.     This  is 


A^^ 
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a   favorite  detail   throughout 
the    church.       In    the    same      / 
manner,  the  crest  of  the  nave    f/i 
joins  the  tower,  and  the  east  i 
end  is  carried  to  its  place  in 
successive  steps. 

But  the  glory  of  the  church  is  its 
great  east  window.  This  is  twelve  by 
eighteen  feet,  crowned  by  a  semi-circular 
arch,  and  sub-divided  by  brick  molding 
into  two  sections,  above  which  is  a 
triple  series  of  kites  filling  the  ai*ch. 
That  this  window  originally  contained 
stained  glass  in  scriptural  subjects,  we 
have  on  the  authority  of  an  old  lady 
who  remembers,  when  a  child,  seeing 
fragments  on  her  father's  place,  which 
were  said  to  have  come  from  the  old 
brick  church.  In  the  last  effort  to  use 
the  church,  this  window  was  bricked  up 
with  the  exception  of  two  lights,  and 
it  so  remains.  But  this  cannot  hide  its 
beauty  of  proportion,  nor  prevent  us 
from  imagining  what  it  must  have  been 
to  the  church. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the 
early  history  of  a  church  which  must 
have  had  the  importance  that  its  struc- 
ture indicates  should  be  so  obscure.  The 
date  until  a  few  months  ago,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  only  a  matter  of  tradition.  This 
has  been  effectually  cleared  by  one  of 
the  summer  storms  which  beat  down  the 
roof  and  with  it  a  portion  of  the  south- 
east wall.  Among  the  debris  both  with- 
out and  within  the  wall,  two  bricks  were 
found.  One  of  these  was  whole,  bearing 
the  date  1632,  evidently,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  best  capable  of  judging,  stamped 
in  before  the  brick  was  burned.  The 
other  had  been  broken  into  three  pieces ; 
of  these,  only  two  were  found:  one 
showing  the  figure  1,  the  other  2,  the 
numbers  between  not  having  been  re- 
covered. These  bricks  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  are  marked.  High  up  in  the 
front  of  the  tower  are  two,  each  having 
the  initials  C.  D.,  and  below  these  was 
another  brick  containing  traces  of  num- 
bers supposed  to  have  been  the  date.  The 
imprint  on  the  bricks  that  were  displaced 
by  the  elements  is  believed  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  date  and  to  establish  the 
position  of  St.  Luke's  as  the  oldest  Pro- 
testant structure  on  this  continent. 

Other  knowledge  has  been  scantily 
gathered  here  and  there.     In  the  quaint 


inscription  on  the  old  tomb  at  the  family 
burying  ground  of  Macclesfield,  to  the 
memory  of  Hon***'®  Joseph  Bridger,  who 
had  been  Councillor  of  State  to  Charles 
II.,  and  died  in  1688,  it  is  also  recorded 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Bridger 
who  superintended  the  building  of  St. 
Luke's  in  Newport  parish.  Isle  of  Wight 
County. 

This  Joseph  Bridger  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  colony.  He 
was  Councillor  of  State  to  Charles  I., 
and  came  to  this  country  to  settle  the 
boundary  lines  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. He  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Eiarl  of  Macclesfield,  and  the  family  seat, 
a  few  miles  from  the  old  brick  church, 
was  called  Macclesfield.  It  is  no  unwar- 
rantable inference  that,  highly  connected 
with  such  direct  influence  in  the  mother 
country,  the  elder  Councillor  Bridger 
was  able  in  this  way  to  command  the 
resources  that  so  early  in  the  history  of 
the  country  made  possible  the  erection 
of  a  substantial  and  imposing  church. 

One  of  the  earlier  facts  known  concern- 
ing the  edifice  is  that  a  Miss  Norsworthy 
was  buried  in  the  aisle  in  1666,  permis- 
sion having  been  gained  from  the  Bishop 
of  London  on  payment  of  five  pounds. 
This  Norsworthy  family  emigrated  as 
early  as  1610.  The  family  seat  at  Ragged 
Isle  is  now  far  out  in  the  James  river, 
where  traces  of  it  can  be  still  seen  at  low 
tide.  Descendants  of  the  family  are  now 
members  of  this  parish,  and  the  name  is 
well  known  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

But  these  are  scant  records.  The  earl ier 
vestry-books  are  unhappily  lost.  From 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Purdie,  one  of  the 
older  members  of  the  parish,  a  man  with 
love  and  taste  for  antiquarian  lore,  it 
appears  that  when  Tarleton  invaded  Vir- 
ginia he  made  an  effort  to  capture  Col. 
Josiah  Parker  at  Macclesfield  and  to  take 
possession  of  his  papers.  Among  them 
were  the  vestry -books  placed  in  his  keep- 
ing. Some  of  these,  the  troops  succeeded 
in  finding,  but  other  of  the  vestry-books 
and  some  church  papers  were  successfully 
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hidden.  These  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  CJowper  at  Macclesfield  until 
1812,  when  a  company  of  soldiers  sta- 
tioned near  the  house,  wanting  some  car- 
tridge paper,  were  given  the  church  hooks 
by  the  servants,  ignorant  of  their  value. 
This  is  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Cowper, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Josiah  Parker,  who 
was  one  of  Washington's  aids  and  Mem- 
ber from  this  district  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Col.  Parker  married  the 
widow  Bridger,  and  thus  fell  fnto  pos- 
session of  Macclesfield.  His  descendants 
still  live  in  the  county,  one  of  them  be- 
ing Mr.  Leopold  Cowper,  who  was  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  Provisional  State  Gov- 
ernment set  up  in  this  part  of  the  State 
during  the  war.  Macclesfield  is  now 
known  as  the  Pitt  farm,  being  in  the 
possession  of  descendants  of  early  emi- 
grants from  the  family  of  the  great  Elarl 
of  Chatham. 

A  later  vestry -book  extending  from 
1723  to  1771  is  still  carefully  preserved, 
having  been  rescued  from  some  old  coun- 
ty records  by  Mr.  Young.  From  this 
chronicle  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
state  of  society  and  its  economic  condi- 
tion. Ecclesiastical  currency,  as  is  well 
known,  was  tobacco.  For  the  service  of 
the  church  each  "  tithable"  was  assessed 
every  year  so  many  pounds.  We  find 
such  entries  as  these  : 

To  Mr.  Barlow   for  17  sermom*  at  350  lbs. 

tobacco,  -     5,flfi0  lbs. 

ToRev.  JohnReid  aalao'.  -  -         16,000    " 

To  ditto  for  board.  -  -      1.500    '' 

To  ditto  for  clerk,  •  -  1,000    " 

To  Mary  Clark  sexton,  •        400    ** 

Agreed  \»ith   James   Brigps   to   keep  Eliza  Mioet 
for  one  year  and  to  find  her  in  cloaths  for  1260  lbs. 
tobacco. 
To  widow  Lawrence  being  pore   500  lbs.  tobacco. 

From  an  entry  before  the  book  closes, 
it  appears  that  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
sold  for  £101,  118.,  lid 

The  church  expenses  averaged  about 
70,000  pounds  of  tobacco  a  year,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  £450.  The  price  of 
tobacco  varied;  but  that  there  should 
not  be  an  unlimited  currency,  as  it 
were,  the  parish  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  each  year  appeared  such  re- 
cords as : 

Samuel  Davis  and  William  Bridger  are  appointed 
viewers  of  tol)acco  from  the  River  to  Blackwater. 

It  was  the  business  of  these  viewers,  or 
tellers,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
to  estimate  and  restrict  the  number  of 


young  plants,  that  there  might  not  be 
over-production,  lest  the  church  inconje 
suffer  from  too  low  prices. 
Another  entry  reads: 

Ordered  thct  Peter  Woodward  do  the  following  work 
to  the  Doars  and  Doar  Caaes  to  the  cfaancd,  and 
shingling  the  sd  church.  Likewise  a  Cornish  to  the 
same,  &c.,  for  seven  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 

This  was  in  1737,  and  indicates  the 
last  substantial  repair  to  the  old  church. 
About  the  same  time  it  is  ordered  that 
**  the  corner  pew  of  the  old  Brick  church 
be  allotted  for  the  wife's  of  the  justice 
and  the  vestrymen  of  said  parish,  and 
that  the  pew  they  formerly  occupied  be 
allotted  for  the  young  women." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  church  is  desig- 
nated as  the  old  Brick  church. 

The  duties  of  the  wardens  and  vestry- 
men were  both  paternal  and  judicial. 
While  they  had  no  authority  to  punish 
crimes,  beyond  imposing  fines  for  the 
l)enefit  of  the  church  revenues,  they 
took  account  of  moral  derelictions,  and 
arraigned  before  them  not  only  the  par- 
ishioner, but  the  preacher.  According 
to  Bishop  Meade,  in  those  days  the  col- 
onists, as  a  body,  were  worthier,  more 
upright,  more  God-fearing  men  than 
the  rectors,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  not  unfrequently  against 
the  protest  of  the  vestrymen.  One  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  the  growing  spirit 
of  independence  was  a  written  declara- 
tion of  the  Chuckatuck  church,  in  the 
same  parish,  that  they  would  not  receive 
a  rector  who  did  not  meet  with  their 
approval. 

The  care  of  the  poor  was  unremitting, 
as  was  the  care  of  the  sick.  There  are 
frequent  entries  requiring  physicians  **  to 
cure  "  certain  persons  who  are  sick— that 
*'A.  B.  be  placed  with  a  physician  of 
understanding  who  shall  cure  him."  In 
such  cases  the  vestry  undertook  the  care 
of  the  invalids'  estates  until  their  re- 
covery. 

Pages  of  the  old  vestry-book  are  given 
to  appointing,  each  year,  committees  to 
**  procession  the  land."  This  is  an  old 
English  custom  which  is  still  observed 
every  fourth  or  fifth  year  in  order  to 
verify  the  boundaries,  and  it  is  still  un- 
lawful to  cut  down  a  live  tree  which 
bears  the  successive  marks  of  the  pro- 
cessioners. 
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These  processions,  thus  appointed  by 
the  vestry,  consisted  of  two  men  to  each 
committee,  whose  district  was  clearly 
defined.  They  met  on  some  appointed 
day  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who 
in  procession  went  over  the  estates  and 
re-established  the  laTidmarks.  This  cus- 
tom partook  of  the  nature  of  a  compul- 
sory picnic,  and  made  one  of  the  great 
occasions  of  the  year.  When  over,  the 
result  was  recorded  by  each  committee, 
usually  in  a  prescribed  formula  in  which 


The  following  test  for  the  vestrymen 
is  frequently  recorded  and  signed: 

I  do  declare  that  I  do  solemnly  believe  that  there  is 
not  any  Transuhstantiation  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  or  in  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine 
at  or  after  the  Consecration  by  any  person  whatso- 
ever. 

The  old  brick  church,  as  other  Epis- 
copal churches,  suffered  little  in  the 
Revolution.  Expecting  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  it  was  ]>olicy  on  the  part  of  the  ^ 
Crown  to  spai-e  the  church  property.  The 
colonial  parsons  who  were  loyal  left  the 
country.  The  immunity  extended  to 
the  churches  was  not  shared  by  the 

il>ed 


the    word    *  *  peae  on  hi  y  ' 
or    ''quickly"    wnn    in 
serted,  intimaliii^  Uicri' 
by  that  the  fnit»stinn  t 
lines  WHS  a  fruiirni  s<m 
pute,  if  nnt  of  lirokcii  li 
In  lliL-  rcipi  f>f  <i*  ni-^ 
oaths  of  allegiance  were  prescribed 
for  the  vestry.    These  were  stronger 
in  everything  than  the  spelling: 

I,  A.  B,,  Doe  sincerely  promis  And  Swear  That  I  will 
be  faithfid  And  bar  Trow  Allegiance  two  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George. 

Soe  help  my  God. 

I,  A.  B.,  Doe  Swear  That  I  Doe  from  my  hart  abhor 
And  Detest  And  Abjur  as  Impious  Hereticall  that 
Damnable  Doctrine  And  Position  that  Princes  excom- 
municated or  Deprived  by  the  Pope  or  Any  Authority 
of  the  Sea  of  Rome  may  be  Deposed  or  murdered  by 
there  subjects  or  Any  other  whatsover.  And  I  Doe  De- 
clare that  no  furroigne  Prince,  Person,  Prelate,  State 
or  Potentate  ought  to  have  Any  jurisdiction  Power, 
Sujperiority,  Predominance  or  Authority  Ecclesiasti- 
caU  or  Spirituall  within  these  Realms. 

Soe  help  my  God. 


THE  OLD  CHURCH  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 


beyond  other  classes  of  citizens.  Parson 
Burgess,  of  Nottoway  parish,  was  trotted 
on  foot  by  dragoons  to  Norfolk,  thirty- 
one  miles  distant,  and  kept  prisoner  dur- 
ing the  war. 

After  the  war,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  British 
Government,  and  associated  as  it  was 
with  the  dissolute  character  of  so  many 
of  the  rectors,  shared  in  the  general 
detestation  felt  for  the  English.  The  iii'st 
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blow,  indeed,  was  struck  in  1776,  when 
the  House  of  Burgesses  took  away  tlie 
salaries  of  the  clergy.  In  1802  the  same 
agency  confiscated  the  glebes  and  added 
poverty  to  the  already  demoralized  spir- 
itual condition  of  the  church.  One  of 
the  most  faithful  of  its  ministers  was 
Parson  Hubard  of  the  old  brick  church: 
St.  Luke's,  as  it  had  begun  to  be  called. 
He  was  the  last  colonial  parson,  and 
continued  preaching  after  the  war,  before 
two  or  three  of  his  old  parishioners  as 
audience,  until  he  laid  down  his  Prayer- 
book  and  Bible  in  1802,  and  was  buried 
in  the  glebe-fields  now  attached  to  the 
poor-house  of  Isle  of  Wight  county. 

In  the  helpless  condition  of  the  church, 
the  doctrines  that  Whitefield  had  kindled 
in  Virginia  with  fiery  zeal  before  the  revo- 
lution, now  made  inseparable  ravages. 
What  Whitefield  had  begun,  the  eccen- 
tric Lorenzo  Dow  carried  forward  with 
mingled  humor  and  eloquence. 

The  effort  to  keep  the  church  together 
was  broken  by  gaps  of  absolute  disuse. 
In  1822  Bishop  Moore  held  service  there. 
From  1826  to  1830,  Rev.  W.  G.  H.  Jones, 
styled  in  the  community  *'  the  great  high 
priest,"  from  his  assumption  of  ecclesi- 
astical prerogatives,  was  rector.  In  1836 
the  marriage  of  Dr.  George  Purdie  and 
Miss  Evelina  Belmont  Smith — shade  of 
Miss  Burney ! — was,  it  is  said,  the  last  re- 
ligiojis  observance  held  by  Episcopalians 
in  the  building. 

The  right  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
to  the  property  was  stoutly  contested 
by  other  denominations.  To  assert  this 
right  by  use  and  possession  was  made 
more  difficult  by  the  growing  town  of 
Smithfield,  which  had  been  incorporated 
in  1752,  and  now  required  a  church  more 
conveniently  situated.  At  one  time  the 
old  edifice  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  O'Kellyites,  one  of  those  sects  that 
sprang  up  in  Virginia  after  the  war,  like 
mushrooms  by  night.  These  were  origin- 
ally Unitarians,  since  they  denied  the 
Trinity,  and  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians; afterward,  falling  under  the  per- 
suasions of  a  man  named  Wei  land,  they 
became  Trinitarians,  and  are  still  known 
in  their  obscurity  as  Welland  Christians. 

Since  these  vicissitudes,  the  old  church 
has  stood,  despoiled  by  war,  serving  for  a 
time  as  a  commissary  depot  for  the  Con- 
federate troops,  and  lately  it  has  been  the 


prey  of  depredators,  who  have  carried 
away  all  the  fittings  of  the  interior,  and 
have  dug  out  the  bricks  of  the  buttresses 
from  their  tough  old  beds  of  cement,  to 
build  up  ruined  chinmeys.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  assaults  of  time  and  man,  the 
church  still  stands  with  its  sturdy  Nor- 
man tower,  an  enduring  monument  of 
the  stout-hearted  men  who  reared  it. 

Since  long  before  the  Civil  War,  it 
has  been  the  dream  of  the  faithful  to 
restore  St.  Luke's.  But  the  feeling  that 
prompted  the  confiscation  of  the  glebes 
was  only  in  abeyance.  At  every  effort 
toward  this  end,  it  sprang  into  life,  which 
was  not  only  active,  but  threatened  at 
times  to  become  vicious,  and  the  in- 
tended restoration  was  practically  aban- 
doned. 

It  is  only  I'ecently  that,  through  the 
energy  of  the  Rev.  David  Barr,  the 
present  rector  of  the  church,  conclu- 
sive steps  have  been  taken  toward  its 
complete  restoration.  In  this  he  was  for- 
tunately assisted  by  the  voluntary  offer 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Stent,  the  New  York  archi- 
tect, to  assume  the  structural  respon- 
sibility of  the  work.  This  is  now  far 
under  way. 

While  the  restoration  more  especially 
concerns  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  the  oldest  Protestant  Church 
on  the  continent,  it  has  appealed  to  and 
been  assisted  by  people  of  all  religious 
denominations  and  political  opinions. 
The  desire  of  those  more  immediately 
concerned  is  to  make  it  as  national  as 
circumstances  atlmit— a  Protestant  Mecca 
toward  which  all  feet  will  delight  to 
turn.  It  is,  above  all,  to  be  a  memorial 
church,  fi^rst  remembering  those  early 
families  whose  courage  and  devotion 
reared  and  succored  it.  The  memorial 
windows  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Woodleighs;  Youngs,  Cowpers,  Nors- 
worthys,  whose  descendants,  after  two 
hundred  years,  are  still  on  the  soil,  and 
will,  in  this  way,  commemorate  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers.  Others  are 
to  the  memory  of  Parson  Pedin,  one  of 
the  early  rectors,  and  to  Col.  Josiah 
Parker,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Still 
another  is  to  Pocahontas,  contributed  by 
her  descendants.  .If  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Virginia  were  canonizing  saints,  Poca- 
hontas would  have  the  highest  niche. 
Hers  was  the  first  beneficent  influence 
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the  weary  colonists  encountered.  Her 
early  identification  with  the  Church 
cemented  her  friendship  for  the  whites, 
and  her  subsequent  marriage  with  John 
Rolfe  rounded  it  off  with  a  completeness 
so  romantic  that  in  the  present  age  fic- 
tion would  not  dare  to  make  use  of  such 
a  denouement.  Reading  the  early  rec- 
ords of  pious  gratitude  from  the  colo- 
nists, so  quaintly  and  picturesquely  ex- 
pressed, one  receives  an  impression  of  her 
ideal  womanliness;  for  surely  there  is 
no  more  elevated  ideal  for  woman  than 
that  she  shall  serve  the  oppressed,  stay 
bloodshed,  soften  manners,  and  embrace 
and  prosper  the  gracious  influences  of 
life.  All  this  Pocahontas  did  in  her 
short  life,  and  the  Church  of  Eastern 
Virginia  will  never  forget  that  she  en- 
abled it  to  take  root  so  firmly  that  in  the 
misfortunes  which  descended  so  merci- 
lessly after  her  death,  it  never  was  alto- 
gether cut  down. 

The  large  east  window  is  to  be  restored 
with  its  past  glories.  The  design  includes 
in  the  four  lower  sections  the  figures  of 
the  prophets,  which  are  to  be  memorials 
to  the  four  early  bishops  of  the  chui:ch, 
Bishops  Madison,  Meade.  Moore,  of  New, 


York,  and  Johnes,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
four  sections  above  will  contain  figures 
of  the  evangelists,  and  be  memorials  to 
Washington  and  Lee,  the  churchmen; 
to  Councillor  Bridger,  the  architect,  and 
to  Parson  Hubard,  the  last  colonial  rec- 
tor. The  remains  of  Councillor  Bridger 
are  to  be  brought  from  Macclesfield  and 
buried  in  the  aisle;  and  brass  tablets  in 
the  aisle  and  beneath  the  windows  will 
record  the  events  which  make  the  decora- 
tion of  the  interior  significant. 

No  detail  has  been  omitted  from  the 
plan  which  will  make  St.  Luke's  worthy 
the  place  which  it  occupies  in  reference 
to  the  Protestant  Church  in  this  coun- 
try. The  original  area  of  the  church- 
yard is  to  be  inclosed,  and  enthusiasm 
takes  the  form  of  contributions  in  labor 
toward  restoring  the  tombs,  and  in  bring- 
ing back  order  and  beauty  out  of  long 
years  of  neglect. 

All  in  all,  it  is  a  pious  and  beautiful  task 
carried  forward  with hopeand enthusiasm. 
The  service  and  the  scene  unite  in  grace- 
ful significance.  The  desire  to  protect  the 
cradle  of  the  faith,  and  the  old  church, 
beautified  and  retrieved  from  loneliness 
and  desolation,  are  alike  worthy. 


Who   13  there   now  knows  aujjr|at  of  his  story? 

What  in  left  of  him  but  a  name? — 
Of  hun   wlrn  mliartnl  in  Napoln'on's  glory, 

Ami  (IroniiHMl  tliiit  liis  svv<ii'd  had  won  him  his  fame! 

Ah'  thr  fjiLe  of  Ji  ludu   is  p^tst   discemingi 

Little  did  Jacqueuiinot  suppose. 
At  Austerlitz  or  at  Moscow's  burning, 

That  his  fame  would  rest  in  the  heart  of  a  rose! 

— Bessie  Chandler, 
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I  HAVE  a  monster  on  my  doorstep's  granite, 

A  fleshless  Caliban,  yet  wondrous  tame: 
Sharp  snows  assail  it,  summer  breezes  fan  it, 
But  still  it  bides  the  same. 

Not  the  most  blinding  blizzard  of  Dakota 

Could  break  its  iron  slumber,  could  afPect 
That  irony  of  silence  an  iota 

Wherewith  it  wrings  respect. 

My  friend,  the  man  of  science,  says  that  action 
Was  once  the  purpose  of  this  passive  stone — 
That  here,  in  this  odd  chunk  of  petrifaction, 
Thought  had  a  towering  throne. 

But  still,  such  thought,  like  many  a  well-throned  t3rrant, 

(My  communistic  scientist  affirms) 
Was  not  to  any  higher  food  aspirant 

Than  fruit,  instead  of  worms: 

Which  fruit  this  elephantine  iguana 

Plucked  from  strange  trees,  and  then  with  steaming  breath. 
Lay  gorged  to  sleep  along  some  hot  savanna — 
A  shining  mark  for  Death. 

Ay,  myriad  foes  besieged  this  lazy  fellow — 

This  huge,  mammiferous,  pachydermatous  fool — 
Who  only  cared  for  what  was  moist  and  mellow — 
Soft  grass  and  waters  cool. 

And  who,  like  Man  too  often,  half  in  shadow 

And  half  in  sunshine  lolling,  felt  the  lure 
Of  sex  alone,  nor  sought  an  Eldorado 

Of  thought  or  beauty  pure. 

**And  yet,"  my  friend,  the  scientist,  continues. 

Tapping  with  fine,  French  boot  the  stony  head, 
**  Through  this  dull  form  we  with  our  balanced  sinews 
And  soaring  minds  were  bred. 

Strange,  is  it  not  ?     And  I,  for  my  part,  wonder 

When,  in  the  evolution  now  called  Man, 
The  curious  claim— vain  light  from  priestly  thunder — 
Of  special  soul  began." 

Why,  as  for  that,  dear  dogmatist  of  science, 

Factor  of  facts  which  are  but  transient  things, 
You  Ve  proved  (or  do  I  err  ?)  that  scaly  giants 


Evolved  till  they  got  wing?>: 
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Till  snake  turned  into  bird,  whose  notes  of  sweetness 

Were  hardly  hinted  in  the  rattling  scale 
Wherewith  the  hideous,  hissing  Incompleteness 
Grooved  out  a  slimy  trail. 

Now,  if  your  facts,  though  strange,  be  true,  then  truly 

I  seek  not  from  their  fulness  to  escape, 
Since  they  imply  that  out  of  shapes  unruly 
Must  rise  a  ruling  shape; 

A  regal  Power  with  purpose  on  his  forehead 

And  heart  so  large  he  claims  for  his  embrace, 
Although  his  ancestors  were  saurians  horrid, 
Eternal  time  and   space. 

And  if,  my  friend,  this  onward,  upward  movement 

Has  been  since  Eiarth,  evolved  of  Sun,  began, — 
It  seems  to  me  such  doctrine  of  improvement 
Need  not  stand  still  with  Man. 

For,  if  'tis  easy  in  the  opening  portals 

Of  Science  thus  Man's  rise  from  slime  to  solve, 
*Tis  just  as  easy  to  suppose  from   mortals 
That  angels  may  evolve. 

Then  smiles  my  friend  and  answers:   **  Think  how  vital 

Was  once  this  stony  head.     It  had  a  brain, 
Which  to  its  loving  mate  could  make  recital 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

But  you  think  you  have  soul,  the  poet's  lever. 

Although  your  ancestors,  the  reptile  crew, 
Had  none.     You  pride  yourself  on  mind,  though  fever 
Your  reason  can  undo. 

You  think  that  when  the  shadows  come  in  legions 

And  your  bright  life  goes  out  like  my  cigar. 
Your  soul,  like  smoke,   will  rise  to  fairer  regions 
Where  joys  immortal  are.'' 

Nay,  friend,  I  push  no  claims;  but,  like  an  humble 

Scholar,  I  wait  till  my  great  Teacher  moves: 

In  hope  because  I  see,  that  though  men  stumble, 

Man  rises  and  improves. 

And  as  this  stone,  poor  head  of  saurian  order. 

Perchance  had  some  dreams  of  the  Man  to  be; 
So  I,  who  stand  on  Faith's  dim  sunset  border, 

A  grander  dawn,  a  nobler  life  foresee. 

—Henry  W.  Austin. 
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In  the  year  1831,  Mark  Penrose  and 
William  P.  Bennett  believed  themselves 
the  owners  of  the  entire  steam  railway 
system  of  America.  This,  however,  gave 
them  no  g'l'eat  elation  of  spirit,  as  steam 
railway  systems,  although  uncommon, 
were  not  then  in  popular  demand. 

In  England,  Stephenson  had  placed 
his  locomotive  on  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington tramway  as  early  as  1825 ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  15th  of  September, 
1830,  at  the  formal  opening  for  steam 
travel  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
road,  that  the  new  method  of  transit 
achieved  its  dramatic  recognition  of 
success,  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  spectators. 

America  was  tardier;  and  though  ulti- 
mately alert,  followed  England's  lead- 
ership. Penrose  and  Bennett,  at  this 
date,  had  been  students  of  that  pioneer 
manual  -  training  school  in  America 
which  was  established  a  few  years  pre- 
viously by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  at  New 
Harmony,  Ind.  Bennett,  absent  from 
the  school  on  some  trading  or  peddling 
excursion  into  Kentucky,  had  discov- 
ered the  ** plant"  at  Louisville,  and,  re- 
turning to  New  Harmony,  told  Penrose 
of  it.  This  "plant"  was  a  steam  loco- 
motive, passenger  car,  and  track — an 
aggregation  of  machinery  of  most  strik- 
ing and  captivating  features.  They  had 
information  of  two  tramroads  existing 
in  the  United  States,  one  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  other  in  the  South,  but  no 
knowledge  of  any  steam  railway. 

The  two  students,  Penrose  about 
twenty-five,   and   Bennett   twentv-thi'ee 


years  of  age,  determined  to  purchase 
the  steam  novelty  and  exhibit  it  about 
the  country  as  a  speculation  ;  the  latter 
accordingly  returned  to  Louisville  to 
secure  it. 

This  he  did,  paying  its  owner  (who 
was  probably  its  constructor)  two  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  thereupon  these  prede- 
cessors of  Vanderbilt  and  Gould  entered 
upon  the  ownership  of,  if  not  the  first, 
at  least  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  steam 
railways  of  their  country.  Their  prop- 
erty included  shares,  rolling  stock,  right 
of  way  and  franchises.  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  suggest  that  the  later 
appendages  of  the  railway  were  then 
non-existent,  even  in  dreams.  The  pride 
and  pomp  of  the  modern  system,  the 
pass,  the  porter  and  the  Pullman  coach ; 
the  circumstance  of  "  long  and  short 
haul,"'  mortgage  and  receiver,  were  un- 
known. 

Bennett,  without  embarrassment, 
transported  his  acquisition  to  New  Har- 
mony, where  Penrose,  whose  three  years' 
course  at  school  had  included  the  study, 
and  later  the  teaching  of  drawing,  made 
the  pencil  sketch,  a  copy  of  which  il- 
lustrates this  article.  The  locomotive, 
car  and  track  complete,  weighed  some- 
where from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  engine  is  described 
as  having  a  highly  polished  copper  boil- 
er; and  is  faithfully  represented  in  other 
res|)ects  by  the  drawing. 

A  description  of  Stephenson's  Eng- 
li.sh  engine  of  the  previous  year,  in  a 
letter  fi-om  the  bright  pen  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Kemble  Butler,  may  be  taken 
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(in  oonnectioii  with  the  drawing)  as  aptly 
illustrating  the  state  of  the  art  respecting 
steam  land  locomotion  at  this  time; 
though  the  letter  perhaps  describes  a 
ruder  machine  than  that  of  Penrose  and 
Bennett.  Under  date  of  August  26, 
1880,  she  writes: 

We  were  Introduoed  to  the  little  enflrine  that  was  to 
<lnur  us  along  the  rails.  She  (for  they  make  these 
curious  little  fire-horses  all  mares)  consisted  of  a 
boiler,  a  stove,  a  platform,  a  bench,  and  behind  the 
bench  a  barrel  containinc^  water  enough  to  prevent 
her  being  thirsty  for  fifteen  mUes— the  whole  machine 
not  bigger  than  a  common  fire-engine.  She  goes  upon 
two  wheels,  which  are  her  feet,  and  are  morea  by 
bright  steel  Im  called  pistons.  These  are  propelled 
by  steam,  ana  in  proportion  as  more  steam  is  applied 
to  the  upper  extremities  (the  hip  Joints,  I  suppose)of 
these  pistons,  the  faster  they  move  the  wheels.  The 
coals,  which  are  its  oats,  were  under  the  bench;  and 
there  was  a  small  glass  tube  affixed  to  the  boiler, 
which  indicated,  by  its  fullness  or  emptiness,  when 
the  creature  wanted  water. 

We  were  to  go  only  fifteen  miles,  that  distance 
being  sufficient  to  show  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

*  •  The  directors  have  kindly  offered  us  three  plaoes 
for  the  opening,  which  is  a  great  favor,  as  people  are 
bidding  almost  anjrthing  for  a  place,  I  understand. 

The  ** opening"  referred  to  by  Mrs. 
Butler  was  that  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  above  mentioned. 

The  American  effort  was  less  preten- 
tious. The  circular  or  elliptical  track 
upon  which  Penrose  and  Bennett  ran 
their  machine  was  movable  and  adjust- 
able, or  was  subsequently  made  so  in 
order  to  allow  of  its  being  readily  set  up 
in  a  large  hall  or  upon  open  grounds. 
A  hall  as  long  as  possible  and  at  least 
twenty  feet  in  width  was  required  for  that 
method  of  adjustment;  but  when  set  up 
out-of-doors  the  space  of  exhibition  was 
usually  still  more  ample. 

This  was  certainly  the  quaintest  train 
run  since  Stephenson  attached  his  first 
locomotive  to  the  old  stage-coach,  *'  The 
Queen  Charlotte,"  and  dragged  it  as  a 
passenger  car.  The  coach  of  our  experi- 
menters, holding  two  persons,  was  evi- 
dently an  adaptation  of  the  old-fashioned 
sleigh,  with  high,  straight  back ;  but  with 
its  ** dash-board"  much  exaggerated — 
probably  a  needed  defense  for  the  passen- 
gers against  cinders  and  smoke. 

Besides  this  drawing,  Penrose  also  ex- 
ecuted a  wood-cut  of  the  machine  to  illus- 
trate their  hand-bills  and  circulars ;  and, 
equipped  with  these,  they  started  in  the 
fall  of  1881,  **  about  September,"  upon 
their  projected  journey,  which,  after 
«  circuit,  naturally  took  a  general  direc- 
tion toward  New  Orleans,  then  the  im- 
portant center  of  Western  traffic. 

Of  this  machine  and  the  journey  to 
Vou  vn.-29 


exhibit  it,  Mark  Penrose,  now  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  residing  at  Sterling,  111., 
says,  under  the  date  **  3d  month  30th, 
1887": 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  locomotive  ever  run  on 
rails  in  the  United  States. 

William  P.  Bennett  first  found  it  in  Louisville,  Kr. 
From  there  he  went  back  to  New  Harmony  and  told 
me  about  it.  We  concluded  to  buy  it;  so  Bennett  re- 
turned to  Louisville  to  make  the  purchase,  paying  $900 
for  it.  He  then  returned  with  it  to  New  Harmony, 
where  we  set  it  up  and  ran  it  for  a  few  days ;  then 
started  out  to  exhibit  it,  having  a  conveyance  from 
^aoeto  place.  We  first  went  to  Vinoennes,  then  to 
Terre  Haute,  La  Fayette,  Indianapolis  and  Richmond ; 
then  to  Dayton  and  Cincinnati,Ohio,  exhibiting  at  many 
smaller  towns  on  the  way.  At  Cincinnati  we  bought 
a  skiff  and  went  down  the  Ohio  river.  Atthecanalat 
Louisville  we  set  it  up  in  a  garden,  under  a  restau- 
rant, built  in  the  brancnes  of  a  large  tree,  exhibiting 
it  there  for  several  dajrs.  From  there  we  went  to  Cairo, 
stopping  on  the  way  at  the  principal  towns.  At  Cairo 
we  sold  our  skiff  and  took  steamboat  for  St.  Louis,  ex- 
hibiting it  there;  from  there  by  steamboat  down  the 
Mis^soppi  River  to  New  Orleans,  there  running  it  for 
a  time,  and  expecting  to  go  from  there  to  Mexico,  but 
the  Consul  told  us  we  could  not  on  account  of  there 
being  a  war  at  the  time.  8o  then  we  sold  the  locomo- 
tive  for  about  the  same  we  paid  for  it. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  other  locomo- 
tives are  claimed  to  have  existed  in 
America  at  the  date  given :  that  the  late 
Peter  Cooper,  in  1830,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway,  then  a  tram-road  op- 
erated by  horses  and  mules,  is  said  to 
have  engaged,  with  a  locomotive  in  his 
possession,  in  a  race  with  a  horse,  which 
the  latter  won.  It  is  but  fair  to  say, 
also,  that  Penrose's  independent  recol- 
lection of  the  date  of  purchase  is,  that  it 
was  1829,  two  years  earlier  than  the 
period  given;  but  an  old  letter  of  a 
teacher  at  New  Harmony,  one  Allen 
Ward,  seems  to  fix  so  conclusively  the 
time  of  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans, 
at  least,  that  the  written  date  of  that 
has  been  herein  adopted  as  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  entire  enterprise. 

Under  date  of  Nov.  7,  1831,  he  writes: 
*'Mark  Penrose  and  W.  P.  Bennett  left 
here  perhaps  six  weeks  ago  on  their 
way  to  Mexico.  They  expected  to  have 
money  enough  to  take  them  there  by 
the  time  they  would  get  to  Orleans." 

As  nothing  is  claimed  in  the  way  of 
pioneer  invention  for  this  Southern  ma- 
chine, its  constructer  being  unknown, 
it  seems  immaterial  whether  or  not  its 
exhibition  was  earlier  than  1831.  It  is 
sufficient  that  this  quaint  contrivance 
evidently  belongs  to  a  period  when  both 
locomotive  and  car  in  America  were  at 
a  very  primitive  stage  of  their  existence, 
and  serves  to  illustrate,  in  contrast  with 
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the  modem  train,  the  vast  strides  of  rail- 
way development  in  forty-nine  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  new  invention  does  not 
seem  to  have  imparted  to  the  average 
citizen  along  the  route  the  clearer  vision 
of  the  youthful  New  Harmony  students. 
The  significance  and  promise  of  steam 
transportation  moved  them  but  slightly, 
or  not  at  all.  Penrose  says:  **It  [the 
railway]  did  not  attract  the  attention  we 
expected,  owing  to  the  country  being 
then  so  new."  But  when,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  a  country  ever  otherwise 
than  '*new"  to  its  more  important  in- 
ventions, and  cold  to  the  pioneers  who 


introduced  them  ?  Our  students  were 
of  the  class  **  visionary,"  whose  province 
is  to  disseminate  the  new,  and  harvest 
the  reward  of  criticism,  and,  sometimes, 
of  obloquy  and  ridicule;  leaving  to  a 
later  class  the  profits,  and  oftentimes — 
so  runs  the  world — the  honors  of  the 
successful  enterprise.  But  the  faith  that 
supported  these  young  men  on  their 
then  long  and  laborious  journey  to  New 
Orleans  was,  in  a  measure,  independent 
of  reward,  and  still  abides  freshly  with 
the  Quaker  survivor,  after  nearly  fifty 
years,  in  the  form  of  a  stanch  belief  in 
the  ultimate  application  of  steam  to  all 
purposes  of  land  locomotion. 


THE  WITCHERY  OF  ICE  AND  HOAR-FROST. 


BY  SARA  F.  GOODRICH  AND  EDITH  M.  THOMAS. 


Still  as  of  old 
To  watchful  eyes, 

Sights  manifold 
They  advertise. 

— ^.  M.  T. 

The  earth  with  its  atmosphere  forms 
a  great  laboratory,  in  which  nature^s 
master  chemists,  sun-heat  and  antitheti- 
cal cold,  are  continually  devising  beau- 
tiful things.  Of  all  the  experiments 
these  craftsmen  carry  on  by  means  of 
water,  none  is  more  interesting  than  the 
ice-storm ;  both  because  it  usually  begins 
in  the  daytime,  when  its  initial  steps  are 
easily  observed,  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  its  whole  process  depends  upon 
such  nicely  adjusted  conditions  that  one 
marvels  it  should  ever  come  to  pass. 
The  sky  becomes  wrapped  in  mists 
through  which  the  sun  shows  vaguely ; 
the  air  is  still,  and  saturated  with  moist- 
ure; then  as  the  sun's  rays  are  inter- 
cepted by  the  thick  vapors  which,  as 
Prof.  Tyndall  has  shown,  have  a  remark- 
able power  of  absorbing  the  heat  rays, 
the  lower  air  becomes  unable  to  vaporize 
all  its  moisture,  and  a  film  of  water  is  de- 
posited on  every  exposed  surface.  Now, 
if  the  temperature  is  just  at  the  freezing 
point,  the  film  congeals.  If  the  alternate 
condensation  and  crystallization  continue 
long  enough,  trees  and  even  telegraph 


wires  and  poles  may  become  so  heavily 
laden  as  to  be  crushed  to  the  ground  by 
the  weight  of  the  accumulated  ice.  In 
its  lighter  phases,  which  are  fortunately 
the  more  common,  the  ice-storm  affords 
delicate  ornamentation  to  wintry  boughs ; 
the  trees  look,  for  the  nonce,  like  some 
petrifaction  choice  as  moss-agate.  Some- 
times the  buds  strung  along  the  pendent 
twigs  of  the  birch  form  petty  dams 
against  which  the  moisture  freezes  in 
beads,  turning  each  purple  twig  into 
a  jeweled  spray.  Again  the  shrouding 
mist  does  not  quite  cut  off  the  heat  of 
the  sun;  on  such  a  day  I  have  seen 
icicles  forming  at  the  tips  of  branches 
on  the  north  side  of  a  tree,  while  water 
dripped  from  twigs  on  the  south  side  of 
the  same  tree,  so  delicate  is  the  balance 
between  freezing  and  thawing.  A  soft 
maple  with  its  red  branches  and  buds 
swathed  in  ice  becomes  suffused  at  sun- 
rise with  a  rosy  glow  inconceivably  del- 
icate and  elusive.  Wind  in  those  icy 
tree-tops  makes  a  sound  like  the  clash  of 
an  infinitude  of  tiny  cymbals,  or  the 
rustle  of  dry  leaves ;  but  ever  and  anon 
a  musical  clink  reminds  the  listener  that 
ice  is  the  foliage  of  winter. 

In  ordinary  experience,  water  appears 
colorless,  and  ice  is  either  opaquely 
white  or  transparently  so.  But  i»nder 
pressure  sufficient  to  expel  the  included 
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air,  as  toward  the  lower  end  of  a  glac- 
ier, ice  becomes  a  pure  blue,  which  is 
also  thought  to  be  the  true  color  of 
water. 

The  delicacy  of  the  process  of  crystal- 
lization is  shown  in  a  glass  of  water 
cooled  to  the  freezing  point.  So  long  as 
the  water  is  perfectly  still,  the  molecules 
seem  unable  to  rearrange  themselves, 
but  the  slightest  jar  will  set  them  in 
active  motion ;  needles  of  ice  shoot  this 
way  and  that.  It  is  plain  that  the  atoms 
have  no  notion  of  freezing  in  a  pro- 
miscuous crowd ;  instead,  they  seem  ex- 
tremely fastidious,  and  will  settle  only 
in  due  form.  So  the  spires  of  ice  form 
an  intricate  network  of  lines  and  angles 
before  all  are  accommodated ;  angles  all 
of  sixty  degrees,  with  never  a  curve. 
Ice  crystals  are  as  perfect  as  jewels;  but 
while  the  latter  are  somewhat  rarely 
formed,  though  very  durable,  the  former 
are  produced  and  dissolved  at  such  con- 
venient temperatures  (humanly  speak- 
ing) that  nature  is  continually  making 
and  unmaking  them. 

In  temperate  latitudes,  where  those 
rude  giants,  the  Nor'easter  and  the  Bliz- 
zard have  brief  sway,  the  powers  of 
cold  are  more  commonly  represented  by 
tricksy  elves  to  whose  skill  are  due  the 
decorative  ornaments  of  winter.  Among 
these.  Jack  Frost  is  easily  chief.  Not  his 
the  solemn  splendor  of  fields  of  snow 
sculptured  by  the  north  wind ;  his  handi- 
work appears  in  fringes  of  icicles  along 
the  eaves,  and  in  the  frills  with  which 
he  decks  water-troughs  and  margins  of 
streams.  With  him  come  sturdier  elves 
that  set  the  snow  a-blowing,  and,  in 
freakish  glee,  hang  wreaths  on  every 
vine  and  lattice,  or  spread  snowy  furbe- 
lows upon  the  evergreens.  Sometimes 
they  begin  their  frolic  before  the  trees 
have  put  off  their  summer  dress,  enhanc- 
ing the  soft  colors  of  foliage  in  wood 
and  field  by  a  thin,  fleecy  covering 
which  makes  the  landscape  suggest  a 
youthful  face  under  powdered  hair. 
Later  they  seize  upon  the  trees,  causing 
them  to  creak  and  toss  their  arms  in 
futile  struggle  with  the  rude  wrestlers. 
If  these  boisterous  elves  refrain  from 
touching  the  human  inhabitant — unless 
they  can  catch  him  alone  and  unarmed 
— ^they  do  not  forbear  to  attack  his  habi- 
tation, wresting  from  it  many  a  creak 


and  groan.  It  is  surmised  that  the  gob- 
lin who  especially  delightfi  in  such  war- 
fare may  be — 

THWACK-THE-HOU8E-IN-THE.RIB8. 

In  windless  winter  nights 

When  cloudless  are  the  heights, 

And  every  planet  sheen 

Drives  lances  long  and  keen ; 

When  snow-fleece  hangs  in  the  eaves, 

And  dead  are  fireside  lights. 

And  not  a  track  is  seen 

Save  mincing,  four-foot  thieves' 

That  lead  to  granary  cribs — 

Then  hark!  harkl  hark! 

In  the  deep  of  the  night  and  the  dark,. 

Comes  Thwack-the-House-in-the-Ribs  I 


Half  wakes  the  sleeper,  then 

Is  turned  to  sleep  again. 

And  dreams  outside  there  stands 

A  troll  with  doubled  hands. 

Who  jars  from  time  to  time 

The  dwellings  of  weak  men ; 

A  troll  from  northmost  lands. 

From  gloomy  Jotunheim, 

Not  blustering  like  his  sibs — 

Yet  hark!  hark!  hark! 

In  the  deep  of  the  night  and  the  dark. 

Comes  Thwack-the-House-in-the-Ribs ! 

—E.  M.  T 

In  the  fall  the  forces  of  Frost  acquire 
and,  in  the  spring,  maintain  their  sway 
with  many  a  sally  and  retreat.  Some- 
times for  weeks  together  they  advance 
only  when  joined  with  their  ancient 
ally.  Night,  and  suffer  daily  defeat  with 
her.  If  at  such  times  we  are  tempted 
into  the  pastures  by  an  illusive  show  of 
greenness,  we  may  find,  instead  of  any 
sign  of  growth,  the  ground  strewn  with 
plates  of  ice  which  might  be  the  shields 
of  the  Frost  Giant's  army  (no  mere  elves 
bore  these  broad  disks)  of  which  they 
disburdened  themselves  to  expedite  their 
hasty  retreat  before  the  morning  Sun. 
During  a  walk  so  undertaken,  I  have 
seen  in  every  dimple  in  the  surface  of 
the  pasture  that  little  pools  of  water 
had  collected,  remaining  long  enough  to 
freeze  over;  and  then  the  water  beneath 
had  sunk  away,  leaving  a  sheet  of  waved 
and  eniboijsed  ice. 
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A  runlet  which  rippled  through  the 
field  had  a  miniature  fall,  overhung, 
in  mimicry  of  bigger  cataracts,  with 
grass  blades  strung  with  crystals  that 
tinkled  as  the  wind  dashed  together 
their  fairy  bells.  From  the  pasture,  a 
path  led  along  a  slight  ridge  into  a 
beech  wood.  On  either  side,  the  lower 
ground  was  impassable  on  account  of 
water.  Those  forest  pools,  dark  in  the 
shadow  with  rims  of  ice,  but  in  the 
light  showing  a  nether  heaven  fairer 
than   the   sky  above,  gave  one   a   daz- 


zling sense  of  having  seen  the  sky  of 
the  nadir. 

The  dew  of  evening  resembles  the  ioe- 
storm  in  being  consequent  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  solvent  power  of  the 
sun*s  rays,  rather  than  upon  immediate 
cooling  of  the  air.  (Morning^  dew  is 
another  matter.)  When  evening  dew 
freezes  as  it  falls,  we  find  the  grass,  in 
the  morning,  laden  with  a  heavy  beaded 
incrustation  through  which  the  green 
background  glimmers  softly,  suggesting 
some  richly  decorated  enameled-ware. 


FROST   ON   THE   GRASS. 


Bay,  hast  thou  knowledge  what  archermen  passed  this  way, 
Between  the  fall  of  night  and  the  dawn  of  day  ? 

Indian  sprites  were  they  all— by  this  token  I  know,— 
The  glittering  arrow-head  shot  from  the  bending  bow. 

Where  did  they  lodge,  who  fashioned  these  javelins  fine — 
Fashioned  so  stealthily— never  a  sound  nor  a  sign? 

On  a  far  hill  of  heaven,  in  noiseless  camps, 
Artificers  wrought  by  the  light  of  boreal   lamps. 

Who  shall  draw  forth  these  barbs  that  are  clearer  than  glass. 
From  the  rigid  blades  of  the  hoary  burdened   grass  ? 


These  bolts  of  war,  by  the  genial  Sun's  decree. 
Into  drops  of  peace  shall  melted  and  molded  be. 


-E,  M.  r. 


By  what  subtle  sleight  is  the  invisible 
vapor  of  the  air  turned  in  the  one  case 
into  morning-dew,  and  in  the  other  into 
hoar-frost  (also  a  product  of  morning 
hours)  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
process  of  dew;  the  moisture-laden  air 
and  the  cooling  surfaces  of  leaves  radiat- 
ing their  heat  into  clear  starry  space, 
seem  to  make  the  manner  of  its  deposi- 
tion plain.  But  frost !  at  the  instant  the 
vapor  sinks  from  the  air  upon  the  nearest 
twig,  there  appears — not  a  limpid  drop, 
but  a  radiant  crystal.  Hour  by  hour 
these  gather  one  upon  another  in  orderly 
array  until  the  morning  sun  reveals  their 
intricate,  exquisite  design.  Here  in  mini- 
ature are  shapes  of  mosses,  ferns  and 
palms— those  old-fashioned  growths  that 
clothed  the  land  when  the  world  was 
young.  Such  forms,  this  true  conserva- 
tive,  this  antique  artificer,   perpetually 


repeats.  **  There  may  be  green  mosses 
in  the  woods,  forsooth,''  he  seems  to  say, 
**  but  I  will  grow  you  a  bed  of  glittering 
white  ones  on  door-steps  and  lawn.** 

In  the  early  fall,  the  hoar-frost  rests 
more  particularly  on  low-lying  objects 
(always  excepting  roofs  of  buildings),  but 
in  midwinter  the  requisite  conditions  pre- 
vail in  a  thicker  stratum  of  air,  so  that 
trees  are  frequently  white  to  their  topmost 
twigs.  The  most  remarkable  display  of 
frost-work  I  ever  saw  was  on  a  January 
morning.  Every  bush  and  tree  was  dec- 
orated, making  a  witching  scene  at  sun- 
rise. (Frosted  silver  is  but  a  clumsy 
imitation  of  nature's  frosted  trees.)  On 
low  bushes  the  crystals  were  arranged 
like  a  frill  or  fringe  along  one  side  of 
each  brown  twig.  The  spicules  were  from 
a  quarter  to  a  half  an  inch  in  length 
(longest  near  the  ground).  It  was  as 
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though  old  Earth  herself  had  suspired, 
and  her  moist  breath,  borne  softly  from 
the  southwest,  had  turned  the  shrubbery 
hoary  as  the  beard  of  a  woodman  in  zero 
weather.  The  view  was  enchanting.  The 
sky  deep  blue  overhead,  faded  to  a  tender 
ethereal  hue  near  the  horizon.  The  rows 
of  swelling  tree-tops  along  the  next  street 
looked  like  the  pearl-tinted  clouds  of  a 
summer  afternoon  strangely  encamped 
near  the  earth.  By  ten  o'clock  flakes  of 
frost  were  falling,  making  a  mimic  snow- 
storm under  the  trees.  It  seemed  as 
though  Nature,  perceiving  that  we  can 
with  difficulty  ascend  to  inspect  the  for- 
mation of  clouds,  would  bring  the  clouds 
to  us,  illustrating  her  process  under  our 
eyes.  But  she  is  like  the  conjurer  who 
announces  that  now  he  will  perform  his 
trick  where  all  can  see — and  is  as  mys- 
terious as  before. 

Haze  or  cloud  in  the  atmosphere  acts 
as  a  blanket  over  the  earth,  preventing 
the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  during  the 
night;  hence,  we  do  not  anticipate  frost 
on  a  cloudy  night,  although,  if  the  air 
is  dry  and  very  cold,  the  dreaded  black 
frost  may  come,  chilling  the  sap  and 
rupturing  the  cells  of  vegetation.  But 
the   typical   hoar-frost    is    a    fairy-like 


fabric,  which  is  woven  in  greatest  per- 
fection, spicule  by  spicule,  under  the  spell 
of  the  morning  star,  while  all  the  shin- 
ing host  are  paling  in  far  space. 

The  nearest  approach  to  hoar-frost  by 
daylight  that  I  have  seen,  is  the  frost- 
flakes  which  sometimes  form  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  air,  on  a  clear,  cold 
morning,  while  the  sun  is  climbing  up 
his  southeastern  path :  while  the  sky  is 
all  one  flawless  blue  dome,  the  air  will 
suddenly  sparkle  with  crystalline  "  flow- 
ers of  snow,"  which  seem  to  bloom  spon- 
taneously out  of  nothing,  at  the  level  of 
our  eyes.  If  it  be  a  March  morning, 
one  may  also  hear  from  the  depths  of 
azure,  a  bubble  of  blue-bird  song,  to  en- 
hance the  suggestion  of 

*'  Winter  on  earth,  but  June  in  the  sky." 

In  addition  to  other  devices.  Frost, 
the  elf,  looks  upon  glass  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  artistic  genius,  and  prac- 
tices on  everybody's  windows,  regardless 
of  the  convenience  of  the  owner.  He 
spends  over-much  time  on  star-span- 
gled skies  and  back-grounds  simulating 
ground  glass;  but  some  bitter  morning, 
behold,  on  the  pane 


THE   GARDEN   OF   THE    FROST. 

Where  is  another  garden  like  to  this. 

So  rank,  so  fine,  so  hardy,  yet  so  fleeting. 
Where  aU  delights  of  every  zone  are  meeting  ? 

For  here  the  palm-tree  of  the  oasis. 

The  heaven-pointing  fir,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 
Or  fruited  arbor-vine  and  orchard  sweeting. 
Or  bees  to  make  white  honey  for  thine  eating, 

Or  Psyche  fluttering  from  the  chrysalis  1 

Ay,  where  is  there  a  garden  like  to  this  ? 

Here  tenderest  blooms  look  up  when  storms  are  beating, 
And  lift  their  lips  to  take  the  East's  bluff  greeting; 

Nor  ever  droops  the  bee,  though  sleet  may  hiss. 

Here  comes  no  grief,  save  from  the  Sun's  fond  kiss, 
And  from  the  amorous  South-wind's  tearful  cheating. 

—E.  M.   T, 
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THE  ARMY  MULE. 


Until  the  war  for  and  against  seces- 
sion gave  him  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate his  powers,  the  importance  of  the 
mule  was  never  fully  recognized.  He 
had  done  his  duty  in  a  modest  way  in 
Mexico;  he  had  been  employed  to  haul 
wagon  trains  across  the  continent  during 
the  Calif omian  gold  excitement ;  and  to 
the  old  regular  army  his  virtues  as  well 
as  his  vices  were  intimately  known. 
Necessarily,  however,  official  acquaint- 
ance with  his  manners  and  customs  was 
limited  to  comparatively  small  numbers. 

It  was  about  1861  that  the  quarter- 
master's department  began  seriously  to 
wrestle  with  the  mule  problem,  as  it  be- 
came evident  at  an  early  stage  of  the  great 
civil  war  that  for  the  drudgery  of  haul- 
ing provision  and  ammunition  trains  the 
mule  was  vastly  superior  to  his  fleeter 
and  more  spirited  half-brother — the  horse. 

Few  of  us  realize  what  an  important 
factor  of  army  life  in  its  picturesque 
aspects  was  afforded  by  this  ungainly, 
slab-sided  creature,  with  his  discordant 
voice,  ready  heels  and  tremendous  re- 
serve of  energy.  Recall  any  picture  of 
camp  or  march,  and,  if  your  memory  is 
retentive  of  such  details,  you  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  find  a  pair  of  long,  pointed 
ears,  and  serious,  half-discouraged  mule- 
eyes  somewhere  on  the  canvas.  £>lwin 
Forbes  has  introduced  them  to  excellent 
advantage  in  his  admirably  etched  series 
of  sketches  of  life  in  the  Grand  Army, 
which  he  made  in  the  field;  and  save 
where  actual  fighting  is  in  progress  they 
are  almost  of  necessity  part  and  parcel 
of  the  scene.  Not  that  the  quadruped 
was  indisposed  to  take  his  place  in  the 
forefront  of  battle  when  duty  called  him 
there.  Not  at  all;  the  list  of  killed, 
wounded,  captured  and  missing  mules  is 
a  long  one,  or  would  be  if  it  could  be 
completed ;  and  the  steed  was,  as  a  rule, 
far  more  willing  to  go  into  action  than 
was  his  non-combatant  driver. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  the  mule 
should  be  so  generally  regarded  as  an  in- 
ferior animal,  when  from  first  to  last,  as 
appears  from  the  quartermaster's  records, 
he  commanded  a  higher  price  than  did 
his  relations  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
For  instance,  during  the  last  months  of 


tlie  war,  from  September  1,  1864,  to  May 
9,  1865,  the  department  purchased  45,921 
mules  at  prices  ranging  from  $170  to 
$195;  while,  at  the  same  time,  horses 
cost  from  $144  to  $185. 

When  the  department  began  to  con- 
sider the  situation  as  to  transportation  in 
1861,  it  naturally  turned  to  the  census  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  found  that  the 
mule  population  of  the  loyal  States  at 
that  time  was  454,085.  Before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  (June  30,  1862)  83,620 
of  them  had  been  stamped  U.  S.  on  the 
fore-shoulder,  and  were  undergoing  the 
daily  process  of  harnessing  and  unhar- 
nessing that  was  so  amusing  to  spec- 
tators and  so  fraught  with  peril  and 
perplexity  to  the  immediate  performers. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  there  were 
purchased  86,254  mules,  and  6,915  were 
captured  from  the  enemy  ;  which,  with 
16,899  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  made  a  total  of  110,068.  The  con- 
demned, sold,  died,  lost  by  capture,  de- 
stroyed, worn  out,  etc.,  numbered  17,170. 

The  year  ending  30th  June,  1864,  saw 
about  130,000  mules  in  the  service,  of 
which  82,320  were  purchased  during  the 
year  and  9,013  captured.  Purchases  for 
the  army  ceased  May  9,  1865,  and  by 
August  2,  1866,  102,954  mules  had  re- 
turned to  civil  life,  netting  to  the  Q.  M.  D. 
the  very  pretty  sum  of  $7,685,225.96, 
an  average  of  $74.64  apiece.  During 
about  the  same  period,  104,474  cavalry 
horses  were  sold,  at  a  price  per  head  of 
$53.89.  To  the  very  end,  therefore,  the 
mule  maintained  his  superiority  in  point 
of  cash  value,  and  was  so  nearly  equal 
in  point  of  numbers  that  the  difference  is 
not  worth  mentioning. 

For  the  actual  downright  liard  knocks 
of  a  campaign  the  mule  is  without  a 
peer.  He  will  live  upon  food  that  a 
starving  horse  would  not  look  at  ;  he 
will  go  without  water  from  sunrise  to 
sunset;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
mere  sportiveness  he  will  kick  off  his 
harness  at  the  end  of  the  day's  march 
and  gallop  cheerfully  away  into  the 
enemy's  lines,  if  instinct  tells  him  that 
he  can  find  water  when  he  gets  there. 

His  longevity  is  proverbial,  but  not 
altogether  authentic   when  beyond  the 
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memory  of  living  men.  The  most  note- 
worthy instance  of  this  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  hoary-hided  mule  Mexique, 
who  was  honorably  retired  frOm  active 
service,  on  full  pay  and  allowances,  in 
October,  1863,  and  who  died  at  Mount 
Vernon  Barracks,  Alabama,  March  18, 
1886.  The  history  of  this  respected  ani- 
mal is  as  follows :  Near  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1883  the  War  Department 
office  was  startled  out  of  its  usual  equan- 
imity in  time  of  peace,  by  the  discovery 
of  what  seemed  to  the  horror-stricken 
clerk  a  gross  breach  of  official  propriety. 
The  communication  was  from  Lieuten- 
ant W.  A.  Kobbe,  of  the  Third  Artil- 
lery, then  stationed  at  Mount  Vernon 
Barracks,  Alabama.  The  document 
set  forth  the  peril  at  that  post  of  a 
venerable  white  mule  named  Mexique, 
then  under  sentence  of  condemnation 
from  the  quartermaster.  ^'The  officers 
of  the  post,"  said  the  lieutenant's  des- 
patch, **  desire,  in  view  of  this  mule's 
long  and  faithful  services  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  to  purchase  him 
and  care  for  him  at  their  own  expense." 
Major  F.  L.  Guenther,  of  the  Second 
Artillery,  to  whom  the  petition  was  re- 
ferred, reported  that  the  origin  of  the 
mule  in  question  was  lost  in  the  mists  of 
a  remote  past,  but  his  authentic  history 
began  in  1848,  when  he  was  left  at  Key 
West  by  a  detachment  of  United  States 
forces  on  their  way  home  after  the  war 
with  Mexico.  **  During  the  time  that 
I  served  at  Key  West,"  says  Major 
Guenther,  **  from  1875  to  1880,  the  mule 
did  not  miss  a  day's  work  from  any 
cause.  He  is  very  old,  and  has  been 
worn  out  by  his  long  service  in  the 
quartermaster's  department.  If  there 
is  any  way  of  providing  for  him  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  done,  as  the 
expense  to  the  Government  would  be 
little  or  nothing." 

The  petition,  with  this  endorsement, 
went  through  the  regular  official  chan- 
nels until  it  reached  Quartermaster- 
General  Hollabird,  who  wrote  upon  it 
as  follows  :  **To  promote  the  sentiment 
of  kindness  toward  animals  that  are  so 
intimately  associated  with  man,  it  is  re- 
commended in  this  special  case  that  this 
mule  be  kept  in  the  department  and  left 
to  the  care  of  those  whose  kindly  feel- 
ings are  so  deeply  enlisted  in  its  behalf." 


(It  will  be  observed  that  some  authori- 
ties employ  the  neuter  pronoun  while 
others  use  the  masculine,  in  referring  to 
this  most  excellent  epicene  hybrid.) 

General  Sherman  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  '*I  have  seen  that  mule, 
and— whether  true  or  false— the  soldiers 
believe  it  was  left  at  Big  Spring,  where 
Mount  Vernon  Barracks  now  are,  at 
the  time  General  Jackson's  army  camped 
there,  about  1819-20.  Tradition  says  it 
was  once  a  sorrel,  but  it  is  now  white 
from  age.  The  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment will  be  chargeable  with  ingratitude 
if  that  mule  is  sold,  or  the  care  or  main- 
tenance of  it  thrown  on  the  charitable 
officers  of  the  post.  I  advise  that  it  be 
kept  in  the  department  and  maintained 
till  death.  I  think  the  mule  was  at  Fort 
Morgan,  Mobile  Point,  when  I  was  there 
in  1848." 

The  Secretary  of  War  thereupon  made 
the  following  order:  **  Let  this  mule  be 
kept  and  well  cared  for  as  long  as  he 
lives;"  and  this  order  was  faithfully 
obeyed  by  the  little  garrison  at  Mount 
Vernon  Barracks ;  where  Mexique  quietly 
lay  down  and  died  when  his  (or  her) 
time  came,  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors. 

Another  venerable  mule,  **  Old  Goose" 
by  name,  is  pensioned,  and  at  last  ac- 
counts still  survives,  a  resident  of  the 
Government  stock  farm,  near  Oakland, 
California.  **  Old  Goose  "  was  brought  to 
California,  says  The  Oakland  Times,  in 
1849,  by  gallant  Phil  Kearney,  then  a 
young  lieutenant  of  infantry.  **  She  has 
been  through  flood  and  field,  and  has 
borne  some  of  the  bravest  heroes  on 
the  war-path.  Captain  D.  B.  Moore  was 
mounted  on  *01d  Goose'  when  he  was 
killed  at  San  Pasquale.  She  has  done 
good  service  at  most  of  the  military  posts 
on  this  coast,  and  is  well-known  by  all 
the  old  army  officers  who  served  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  General  Sherman  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  farm  recognized  his 
old  pack-mule,  and  said  that  his  faithful 
servant  should  be  pensioned.  She  is  now 
retired  from  service  and  draws  her  regu- 
lar rations."  General  Sherman  deserves 
to  be  greeted  affectionately  by  every 
mule  in  the  service.  Twice  at  least  he 
has  used  his  influence  to  cheer  their  de- 
clining years. 

The  official  records— such  at  least  as 
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are  readily  accessible  to  the  public— are 
singularly  barren  of  details  regarding* 
the  mule.  From  an  account  given  by 
Mr.  Harvey  Kiley,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  quartermaster's  depot  at  Washington, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  a  sketch  of  one 
remarkable  team :  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  a  certain  group  of  six  met  offi- 
cially as  comrades.  They  had  been  asso- 
ciated occasionally  before  in  the  some- 
what mixed  society  of  the  quartermaster's 
corral,  but  now  they  were  regularly  must- 
ered into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
by  Captain,  afterward  General,  Sawtelle, 
and  were  hitched  up  together  for  the 
first  time  at  Berryville,  Maryland;  and 
one  Edward  Wesley  Williams,  a  colored 
teamster,  united  his  fortunes  with  theirs. 
He  was  a  good  teamster,  and  at  once 
established  those  amicable  and  confiden- 
tial relations  with  his  animals  which  are 
of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  suc- 
cessful negro  driver.  His  trace  chains 
were  never  so  short  that  the  single- 
trees bsmged  about  the  wheelers'  heels. 
His  bits  were  always  of  the  regulation 
size,  seven-eighths  inches  round,  and  full 
five  inches  between  the  rings.  His  broad 
harness-straps  were  always  properly  ad- 
justed, so  that  there  should  be  no  reason- 
able ground  for  the  laying  back  of  ears 
or  the  letting  fly  of  heels. 

The  authorities  deemed  it  important 
that  Williams  and  his  mules  should  be 
in  Washington  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's 
inauguration,  and  they  started  for  the 
national  capital  on  March  1st,  bul  his- 
tory fails  to  record  the  exact  date  of  their 
arrival.  Inasmuch  as  the  ceremonies 
passed  off  successfully,  and  without  seri- 
ous interference  from  the  rebels,  we  may 
infer  that  the  whole  six  added  the  music 
of  their  voices  to  the  cheers  that  went 
up  from  in  front  of  the  Capitol  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  They  remained  on 
duty  in  and  about  the  defences  of  Wash- 
ington until  14th  May,  1862,  when  they 
were  transferred  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
reported  to  General  McClellan,  or  his 
lawful  representatives.  They  marched 
up  the  Peninsula,  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  the  battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  the  arduous  mud-marches 
of  the  Chickahominy.  At  the  seven 
days'  fight  all  six  were  present  for 
duty,  and,  with  indiscriminate  efficiency 
hauled  army  supplies  or  ghastly  loads  of 


dead  and  wounded,  until  they  reached 
Hannson's  Landing  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Thence  Williams  drove 
back  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  was  shipped 
to  Washington  with  his  team  in  time  to 
haul  ammunition  out  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion and  take  part  in  what  an  Irish 
soldier  lad  called  **  our  annual  bating  at 
Bull  Run."  They  saw  the  tables  turned 
at  Antietam,  and  turned  back  again  at 
Fredericksburg,  where  they  were  in  the 
anmiunition  train. 

Under  General  Hooker,  the  team 
followed  the  fortunes  of  war  through 
the  Chancellorsville  and  Chantilly  cam- 
paigfns,  and  was  with  Grant  in  front  of 
Petersburg.  But  there,  sad  to  relate, 
the  faithful  saddle-mule,  on  whose  back 
Williams  had  ridden  so  many  weary 
miles,  was  killed  by  artillery  fire  from 
the  enemy's  works.  Her  surviving  com- 
rades bore  up  under  this  affliction  and 
admitted  a  new  incumbent,  with  their^ 
usual  grace.  The  introduction  of  a 
stranger  was  not  permitted  to  interfere 
with  regular  duties,  and  the  team  worked 
right  along  till  the  fall  of  Richmond. 

In  June  following  (1865)  hostilities 
had  ceased,  and  the  team  was  ordered 
back  to  Washington,  where  it  was  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  regular  army,  and 
was  on  duty  therewith  in  August,  1866. 
There  is  no  evidence  forthcoming  to 
show  that  the  faithful  Williams  is  not 
still  cracking  his  ** black  snake"  over 
the  backs  of  his  historic  team  at  some 
remote  frontier  post;  but,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  four-footed  members  of  the 
association  must  long  since  have  been 
honorably  retired,  or  perhaps  shot,  for 
such  is  the  merciful  method  of  dealings 
with  the  superannuated  Government 
mule. 

None  of  these  animals  was  more 
than  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  high^ 
nor  weighed  more  than  900  pounds. 
They  frequently  went  without  hay  or- 
grain  for  four  or  five  days,  subsisting 
on  wayside  croppings;  and  several  times 
they  were  without  water  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Sometimes  the  mule  is  oalled  upon 
for  special  service,  requiring  qualities  for 
which  he  does  not  generally  rec^ve 
credit.  The  lines  were  tightening  about 
the  birthplace  of  secession  when  Admi- 
ral Dahlgren's  fieet  began  operations  in 
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the  harbor,  and  rendered  it  practicable 
for  the  troops  on  shore  to  advance  with 
some  hope  of  being  able  to  hold  points 
previously  untenable.  During  the  night 
a  detachment  of  the  Tenth  Corps  dis- 
lodged a  picket  post  on  the  eastern  end 
of  Morris  Island,  and  when  daylight 
came  had  thrown  up  quite  a  formida- 
ble beginning  for  a  field-work.  But  the 
place  was  within  easy  range  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  Battery  Wagner,  and  every 
rebel  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
began  to  drop  shell  into  the  little  earth- 
work. It  was  thought  that  an  attempt 
was  about  to  be  made  to  carry  the  place 
by  assault,  and,  while  there  were  men 
enough  to  hold  it,  they  were  a  little  short 
of  ammunition.  The  only  practicable 
road  was  a  mile  and  a  half  of  hard, 
smooth  sand-beach,  commanded  from  end 
to  end  by  the  rebel  batteries. 

But  there  was  a  combination  in  the 
Federal  camp  that  was  equal  to  the 
emergency :  namely,  a  fleet  mule  and  a 
plucky  driver.  The  mule  is  mentioned 
first,  only  because  he  has  long  since 
kicked  his  last  kick,  but  the  driver,  if 
he  still  survives,  will  acknowledge  that 
without  the  mule  he  could  not  have 
done  what  he  did.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  mule  had  a  good  feed  of  oats 
before  he  was  called  upon  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  and  possibly  the  driver,  too, 
may  then  have  felt  justified  in  fortifying 
the  inner  man.  Be  that  as  it  may,  just 
before  noon  a  few  boxes  of  ammunition 
were  thrown  into  the  lightest  available 
wagon,  and,  after  looking  the  harness 
over  carefully,  the  driver  took  his  seat 
in  the  shelter  of  the  sand  hills.  The 
mule  stood  with  his  extensive  ears  rak- 
ing aft  and  a  wicked  gleam  in  his  eye,  as 
if  the  oats  were  beginning  to  rise  into 
his  brain. 

**  Good  bye,  boys !  G'  up,  mule !''  and 
the  equipage  started  down  through  the 
dry  sand  to  the  hard  level  of  the  beach. 
Mule  shook  his  head  and  executed  a 
demi-volt  when  he  felt  the  damp  sand 
under  his  feet,  but  Driver  soothed  him 
with  endearing  words.  It  had  not  yet 
dawned  upon  the  rebels  that  the  expe- 
dition was  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.  But  presently  the  gleam  of 
intelligence  was  indicated  with  a  rush  in 
the  shape  of  a  shell  from  the  south-east 
angle  of  Sumter.     It  struck  the  water 


fairly  in  line,  ncocheted,  and  burst  over 
in  the  marsh ;  but  it  was  the  signal  for  ac- 
tion. Up  went  the  whip,  and  the  mule 
gathered  his  mighty  hind  legs  under 
him.  For  a  moment  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  was  going  to  kick  or  run, 
but  a  few  remarks  from  the  driver  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  demand  for 
forward  movement,  so  he  **  lit  out  for 
all  he  was  worth."  At  least  thirty  guns 
commanded  that  stretch  of  beach,  and 
they  pounded  away  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  fired.  Now  and  then  a  shell  would 
buret  rather  too  near  the  mule's  ears  for 
comfort,  and  he  would  sheer  violently 
and  try  to  make  for  home.  But  the 
gallant  driver  plied  the  lash,  and  held 
him  to  his  work. 

At  length  a  ten-inch  shell  tore  up  the 
beach  and  exploded  so  near  that  the 
mule  was  entirely  demoralized  ;  but  not 
so  his  driver.  Leaping  down  from  his 
seat  he  caught  the  mule  by  the  head, 
backed  him  rapidly  round  once  or  twice, 
and  was  off  again  on  the  keen  jump  be- 
fore the  gunners  could  get  his  range  as 
a  fixed  object.  On  he  went,  and  at  last 
dashed  into  the  redoubt;  but  there  was 
no  shelter  in  it  for  the  mule.  His 
ears  waved  conspicuously  above  the  low- 
lying  parapet. 

The  ammunition-boxes  were  tumbled 
out  unceremoniously,  and  the  mule's 
nose  pointed  for  home  I  With  the  light- 
ened lodd  and  the  prospects  of  unlimited 
fodder,  he  beat  the  previous  record.  But 
the  rebel  artillerists  were  on  their  metal 
now.  They  had  failed  to  stop  the  sup- 
plies, but  their  hearts  burned  for  revenge. 
Their  shots  now  came  more  from  the 
rear,  and  bets  were  freely  offered  with 
no  takers,  on  what  the  result  would  be 
should  the  mule  have  a  fair  chance  to 
kick  a  ten-inch  shell,  as  it  were,  **on 
the  fly.'*  The  crescendo  scream  of  shell 
chasing  him  up  the  beach,  lent  wings  to 
his  heels,  and  he  fairly  flew  toward  the 
sheltering  sand-hills.  There  were  only 
a  few  rods  more  to  be  covered,  when 
some  careful  gunner  made  a  close  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  lengthening  range,  and 
pulled  his  lanyard  almost  in  the  nick  of 
time.  The  huge  mass  of  iron  struck  the 
beach,  as  it  seemed  to  the  anxious  spec- 
tators, exactly  behind  the  wagon,  and 
the  next  instant  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
there  but  a  cloud  of  white  smoke 
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and  brown  sand.  In  an  instant,  how- 
ever, this  floated  away,  and  the  mule 
was  seen  vig-orously  reducing  to  kin- 
dling-wood what  was  left  of  the  quarter- 
master's wagon. 

And  the  driver,  where  is  he  ?  Well, 
he  was  apparently  knocked  over  by  the 
explosion,  but  he  got  on  his  feet  in  a 
moment,  and,  having  cut  the  traces,  was 
on  the  mule's  back  in  another,  waving 
his  hat  in  response  to  the  cheers  that 
rolled  across  the  water  from  Yankee 
blue-jackets,  from  Confederate  garrisons, 
and  from  the  dark  blue  masses  that 
crowned  the  distant  sand  dunes. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  driver's  name 
has  not  been  preserved,  for  his  daring 
act  certainly  deserved  recognition  and 
reward.  Perhaps  he  received  both,  but 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  men- 
tion of  the  fact. 

Not  infrequently,  under  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  mule  was  transferred  to 
the  commissariat  and  besieged  garrisons, 
especially  among  the  Confederates.  Fed- 
eral garrisons  were  rarely  reduced  to 
such  straits.  Mule  meat  was  not  at 
all  times  unacceptable.  In  Confederate 
prisons  it  is  said  to  have  been  served  out 
in  lieu  of  better  fare;  and  at  Vicks- 
burg  and  Port  Hudson,  it  Was  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  period.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Vicksburg,  Surgeon  J.  H. 
Early,  of  the  Seventeenth  Iowa  Regi- 
ment, found  the  following  bUl  of  fare  in 
one  of  the  rebel  camps.  It  goes  far  to 
show  that  the  besieged  garrison  made 
the  best  of  the  situation : 

HOTEL  DE  VICKSBURG. 

BILL   OF   PABB   FOB   JULY,  1868. 

Soup— Mule-tail. 
Boiled— Mule  bacon,  with  poke  greens. 

''     ham,  canvafied. 
Roast— Mule  sirloin. 

'*    rump,  stuffed  with  rice. 
VBOKTABLEs-^Peas  and  rice. 
Entrbks— Mule  head,  stuffed  a  la  mode. 

"    beef,  jerked  Ala  Mexicana. 
"    ears,  fricasseed  A  la  gotch. 
"    side,  stewed  (new  style). 
*'    spare-ribs,  plain. 
"    liver,  hashed. 
Side  Dishes— Mule  salad. 

"'     hoof,  soused. 
*'     brains,  &  la  omelette. 
"     kidney,  stuffed. 
"     tripe,  fried  in  pea- 
meal  butter. 
"     tonffue,  k  la  bray. 
Jbllibs— Mule  foot. 
Pastbt— Pea-meal  pudding,  blackberry  sauce. 
Oottonwood-berry  jrfes. 
China-berry  tart. 


Bbssebt— White-oak  acorns 
,    Beech  nuts. 

Blackberry-leaf  tea. 
Genuine  Confederate  coffee. 
Ln^uoRs— Mississippi  water,  vintage  1498,  superior,  $8. 
Limestone  water,   late  importatkm,  Tory 

fine,  $2.76. 
Spring  water,  Vicksburg  brand,  $l.fiO. 
Meals  at  ful  hours.    Gentiemen  to  wait  upon  tikom- 
selves.    Any  inattention  on  the  part  of  servants  will 
be  promptly  reported  at  the  office. 

Jbff  Davis  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

In  conclusion  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  call  the  attention  of  comrades 
before  it  is  too  late,  to  the  fact  that 
no  monument  has  as  yet  been  erected 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  American 
mule.  He  is  not  a  bad  subject  for  treat- 
ment in  bronze.  His  colossal  ears,  huge 
frame  and  expressive  countenance  would 
make  up  extremely  well  for — let  us  say 
— a  pedestal  in  front  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment; nay,  why  should  not  at  least  one 
coin  of  the  republic  bear  his  image  and 
superscription,  as  was  suggested  in  the 
following  eloquent  passage  from  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration  of  Mr.  (George 
W.  Peck,  delivered  at  La  Crosse,  Wis- 
consin, in  1878: 

'*The  bird  that  should  have  been 
selected  as  the  emblem  of  our  country: 
the  bird  of  patience,  forbearance,  and  per- 
severance, and  the  bird  of  terror  when 
aroused,  is  the  mule.  There  is  no  bird 
that  combines  more  virtues  to  the  square 
foot  than  the  mule.  With  the  mule 
emblazoned  on  our  banners  we  should  be 
a  terror  to  the  foe.  We  are  a  nation 
of  uncomplaining,  hard  workers.  We 
mean  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  every- 
body. We  plod  along,  doing  as  we 
woiild  be  done  by.  So  does  the  mule  I 
We,  as  a  nation,  are  slow  to  anger. 
Bo  is  the  mule.  As  a  nation  we  occa- 
sionally stick  our  ears  forward  and  fan 
flies  off  our  forehead.  So  does  the  mule. 
We  allow  parties  to  get  on  and  ride  as 
long  as  they  behave  themselves.  So 
does  the  mule.  But  when  any  nation 
sticks  spurs  into  our  flanks  and  tickles 
our  heels  with  a  straw,  we  come  down 
stiff-legged  in  front,  our  ears  look  to  the 
beautiful  beyond,  our  voice  is  cut  loose 
and  is  still  for  war,  our  subsequent  heels 
play  the  snare-drum  on  anything  within 
reach,  and  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
all  tyrants.     So  does  the  mule ! " 

Adrian  Bexford, 
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**My  lord,  you   played  once  in  the 
Tiniversity,  you  say  ?"  (Hamlet). 

If,  in  the  time  of  Cotton  Mather,  a 
Harvard  student  had  put  to  a  college 
don  the  question  of  the  melancholy 
student  of  Wittenberg  to  Polonius.  he 
would  have  been  warned  not  to  tamper 
with  the  concoctions  of  the  Devil.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  persons  living  in 
and  out  of  the  college  world  of  1887  who 
will  not  only  fail  to  see  the  significance 
of  the  quotation  I  have  cited,  but  who 
will  be  horror-stricken  when  I  **  come  to 
Hecuba  "  with  a  suggestion  that  a  the- 
atre and  school  of  acting  be  established 
in  connection  with  Harvard  University. 
The  suggestion  seems  bold  and  chimeri- 
cal, especially  at  the  present  time,  when 
even  elocution,  which  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials of  good  acting,  is  struggling  for 
a  recognition.  The  expediency  of  a 
University  Theatre,  however,  must  be 
judged  from  the  amount  of  good  service 
it  is  capable  of  performing  directly  to 
the  university  and  to  the  stage,  and  in- 
directly to  the  community.  The  clas- 
sics, if  allowed  fair  play,  will  always 
appeal  to  students  and  form  a  part  of 
the  college  curriculum,  because  there  will 
always  exist  a  desire  to  become  familiar 
with  the  men  who  exercised  an  influence 
on  the  literature  and  civilization  of  the 
past.  The  sciences  will  always  hold 
sway,  not  alone  because  they  appeal  to 
the  logical  and  intellectual  in  students, 
but  because  they  fathom  and  utilize,  as 
material  aid  for  a  practical  people,  the 
very  elements  of  nature.  History  and 
the  modem  languages  can  also  be  put  to 
definite  every -day  uses  by  students.  Har- 
vard made  a  great  stride  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  she  introduced  courses  in  fine 
arts  and  music.  It  is  proper  that  a  great 
university  should  offer  a  practical  intel- 
lectual training;  but  it  is  also  proper 
that  a  great  university  should  play  its 
part  toward  stimulating  the  imagination 
^and  artistic  perception  of  students,  es- 
pecially during  an  age  running  riot  in 
realism  and  materialism.  Students  at 
Harvard  have  outlived  the  days  of  horse- 
hair furniture,  bare  walls  and  accordeons ; 


but  the  acquisition  of  luxurious  easy- 
chairs,  good  pictures  and  musical  instru- 
ments must  be  made  to  possess  more  value 
than  the  giving  of  bodily  comfort.  Har- 
vard University  needs  an  art-atmosphere^ 
and  the  avidity  with  which  students 
seize  upon  the  few  courses  now  offered 
in  art,  shows  that  further  development 
in  this  direction  would  be  appreciated. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  inher- 
ent reason  why  a  college  which  offers 
courses  in  fine  arts  and  music  to  its  stu- 
dents should  not  also  offer  help  to  dra- 
matic art,  not  alone  in  creating  actors, 
but  in  fostering  an  American  dramatic 
literature,  and  in  presenting  that  dra- 
matic literature  of  other  countries  which 
lies  above  and  beyond  the  province  of 
m^re  money-making  theatres.  Young 
men  must  be  taught  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  life  besides  the  spanning  of  the 
continent  with  railroads,  something  bet- 
ter than  the  purely  commercial  exist- 
ence. 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  theatre  has  become  a  firmly-estab- 
lished form  of  national  amusement. 
There  is  scarcely  a  place  of  any  import- 
ance or  size  in  the  United  States  which 
does  not  possess  at  least  one  theatre. 
Theatrical  performances  have  taken  root 
in  spite  of  the  most  tremendous  eccle- 
siastic opposition.  It  is  not  fifty  years 
since  a  beloved  Unitarian  clergyman, 
subsequently  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, besought  his  parishioners  to  avoid 
the  theatre  as  an  evil  place.  It  is  not 
twenty  years  since  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  referred  to 
the  life  of  an  actor  as  *'  one  of  the  hard- 
est and  most  thankless  ways  of  earning  a 
living  in  this  world.''  And  yet  it  is  not 
ten  years  since  the  last-mentioned  presi- 
dent alluded,  at  commencement,  to  the 
representation  of  a  play  in  the  college- 
theatre  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  whole  college  year. 

But  while  some  of  the  churches  have 
opposed  the  theatre,  others  have  openly 
encouraged  it  and  believed  in  its  efficacy 
as  a  public  educator.  At  all  events  the 
great  mass  of  the^j>jgJ^y^^,tjifj^^to 
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the  theatre  as  a  means  of  relaxation,  as 
a  breath  of  fresh  air— and  one  which, 
sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  con- 
tains more  oxygen  than  is  required  in 
natural  breathing.  Whether  the  the- 
atre will  become,  or  is  capable  of  be- 
coming, a  power  in  our  national  life 
will  depend  on  the  measure  of  artistic 
and  intellectual  progress  we  may  add 
to  our  worldly  ptx)sperity.  To  become 
permanent  the  theatre  must  furnish 
something  besides  amusement  and  tem- 
porary sensation.  A  more  sobering  in- 
fluence must  be  introduced  than  what 
the  ancient  Romans  used  to  designate 
as  "the  tickling  pleasures."  Other  en- 
terprises beside  the  theatre  furnish  amuse 
ment.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years 
America  has  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  athletic  sports.  Wholesome, 
outdoor  exercise  is  an  imperative  neces- 
sity to  a  people  living  at  our  high-pres- 
sure rates.  The  theatre,  in  its  present 
condition,  may  give  amusement,  but  it 
gives  nothing  else,  as  a  rule — not  even 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  sound  constitu- 
tion. 

It  would  not  seem  to  be  on  half  as  per- 
manent a  basis  as  athletism,  one  form  of 
which,  **  the  national  game  of  base-ball," 
has  gained  such  firm  footing.  A  vast 
amount  of  money  is  expended  not  only 
in  the  maintenance  of  base-ball  nines, 
but  in  the  form  of  admission  fees  to  wit- 
ness the  exhibitions  of  rival  clubs.  The 
theatre  has  reached  a  pretty  low  ebb 
when  it  finds  a  dangerous  rival  in  ath- 
letic sports ;  but  the  public  is  not  going  to 
spend  all  its  money  on  amusements,  and 
it  has  not  enough  to  devote  equally  to 
the  theatre  and  athletic  games  for  any 
length  of  time.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  interest  and  importance  attached  to 
base-ball,  one  has  but  to  read  the  follow- 
ing editorial,  which  lately  appeared  in  a 
prominent  newspaper: 

**  Base-ball  is  the  national  game.  It 
draws  larger  crowds  and  creates  more 
talk  than  any  other  game  in  the  coun- 
try. Even  yachting,  where  patriotism 
comes  in  to  warm  up  the  public  feeling, 
pales  before  this  king  of  all  sports. 
Recognising  this  fact,  and  believing  that 
its  readers  wished  to  have  the  fullest  and 
most  reliable  reports  of  the  games  play- 
ed, The has  followed  the  different 

clubs  throughout  the  country  and  made 


a  special  feature  of  the  batting  knights 
in  their  efforts  for  the  championship. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  season.  The 

has  printed  a  total  of  714  columns 

of  base-ball  news,  containing  1,499,400 
words,  enough  to  fill  22  eight-page  pa- 
pers of  64  columns  each." 

Many  newspapers  have  also  published 
special  editions,  as  in  times  of  important 
elections, containing  the  results  and  scores 
of  the  latest  base-ball  games. 

The  games  of  **the  national  base-ball 
league  "  are  played  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  most  of  the  theatres  are  clc«ed; 
but  what  will  be  the  result  if  an  indoor 
game  or  exercise  becomes  the  vogue  or 
*' popular  craze"  at  a  season  when  the 
theatres  are  all  opened?  *'The  roller- 
skating  rink,"  although  it  met  with  dis> 
aster,  was  a  menace  and  an  omen  a  short 
time  ago. 

Base-ball  is  not  the  only  sport  which 
threatens  to  deprive  the  theatre  of  patron- 
age. One  form  of  exercise  leads  to  others, 
and  we  see  substantial  gymnasiums  erect- 
ed in  our  cities,  the  highways  and  cross- 
roads of  the  country  filled  with  bicycles 
and  tricycles,  while  public  lots  and  pri- 
vate lawns  are  given  up  to  the  game  of 
lawn-tennis. 

Athletic  sports  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  suppressed.  Experience  has  demon- 
stated  that  they  are  bulwarks  against 
physical  temptations,  especially  in  schools 
and  colleges.  To  withstand  the  rivalry  of 
athletism  the  theatre  must  furnish  some- 
thing better  and  stronger  than  amuse- 
ment only. 

**  Society  is  the  stage  on  which  man- 
ners are  shown,"  says  Emerson.  It  is, 
likewise,  true  that  the  quality  of  stage 
performances  of  all  times  reflects  and 
shows  the  prevailing  manners  of  society. 
The  Greek  drama,  in  its  nobility  of  dic- 
tion, its  lofty  religious  sentiment  and  com- 
parative freedom  from  action,  appealed 
to  a  people  rich  in  repose;  but  even 
the  Greek  audience,  while  applauding 
Sophocles,  did  not  neglect  the  more 
sensational  Euripides,  who,  according  to 
Aspasia,  did  not  have  *' the  fine  manners 
of  Sophocles."  Aspasia  added,  however: 
*  *  But  the  movers  and  masters  of  our  souLs. 
have  surely  a  right  to  throw  out  their 
limbs  as  carelessly  as  they  please." 

The  close  attention  of  a  Greek  audience 
to  the  representation  of  a  play  was  a 
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national  characteristic.  Tlie  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  army  before  Syra- 
cuse was  brought  to  the  theatre  during  a 
stage  performance.  *  *  There  was  scarcely 
a  spectator  who^  beside  sorrowing  as  a 
X)atriot,  was  not  called  to  mourn  a  friend 
or  relative.  But,  spreading  their  man- 
tles before  their  faces,  they  commanded 
the  representation  to  proceed,  and  thus 
veiled,  continued  to  give  it  their  attention 
to  the  close." 

In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  stage  arrangements  and  the 
great  length  of  the  performances  appealed 
to  a  people  who  had  no  conception  of 
realism  in  literature  or  art.  The  words 
of  the  play  were  sufficient  to  enchain  the 
attention  of  the  Elizabethan  audience, 
■without  scenic  furbelows. 

Theatres  played  no  part  in  the  social 
life  of  the  America  of  one  hundred  years 
ago,  although  they  were  beginning  to 
gain  ground  here  and  there.  The  Amer- 
ican theatre  of  fifty  years  ago  was  a 
luxury  and  was  supported  by  the  occu- 
pants of  "  the  boxes,"  not  of  **  the  pit " 
or  gallery.  Our  frenzy  for  house-decor- 
ation had  not  then  begun,  and  the  pub- 
lic did  not  demand,  did  not  dream  of 
the  dazzling  mise-en-acdne  of  the  modem 
theatre.  The  introduction  of  a  **  box- 
scene  "  with  a  real  ceiling  created  a  great 
sensation  in  a  Boston  theatre,  and  caused 
a  play  to  run  during  six  weeks,  a  long  pe- 
riod for  that  time.  Then,  as  in  the  days 
of  Shakespeare,  audiences  heeded  the  dia- 
logue more  than  we  do  now,  and  the 
dignity  of  blank  verse  was  admired  and 
appreciated  by  a  society  which  danced 
the  stately  minuet. 

**  The  lyceum,"  with  its  annual  course 
of  lectures,  varied  occasionally  by  a 
concert,  furnished  the  principal  public 
amusement  in  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
With  the  expansion  of  our  system  of  rail- 
roads, access  to  the  larger  cities  became 
easy,  and  the  country-folk  discovered 
that  they  could  see  an  entire  play  acted  by 
several  persons  in  costume,  with  the  addi- 
tional excitement  of  an  orchestra,  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  which  they  had 
previously  paid  to  listen  to  a  single  lect- 
nrer.  On  their  return  to  their  rural 
homes  the  neighbors  and  deacons  found 
that  Job  and  Joshua  had  not  been  mor- 
ally injured  by  contamination  with  the 
city  play-house. 


This  is  an  a^e  of  steam  and  electricity. 
As  a  people  we  bolt  our  food,  neglect 
street-crossings  in  our  mad  haste,  devour 
our  newspapers,  and  even  talk  of  railroad- 
ing criminals  to  prison.  We  *  *  hustle, "  as 
they  say  in  the  West,  in  search  of  dol- 
lars. Having  acquired  wealth  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  we  build  gorgeous  houses 
and  **  stock  "  them  with  the  goods  of  the 
upholsterers'  shops.  We  are  living  at  a 
pell-mell  rate,  and  we  wonder  why  so 
many  people  are  stricken  with  paralysis 
and  heart-disease.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  demand  plays  for  our  theatres 
which  are  full  of  action  and  nervous  in- 
tensity? A  quiet  play,  written  with  the 
best  literary  craft,  while  it  may  appeal 
to  the  sober  taste  of  the  few,  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  bustle  of  the  age.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  people  which 
accepts  lurid  books  for  its  mental  food 
(food  that  fills  without  satisfying),  will 
patiently  muse  upon  the  larger  questions 
of  life  when  presented  in  theatrical  form. 
A  public  that  patronizes  the  national  game 
of  base-ball,  a  game  which  entails  the  pro- 
tection of  a  mask  for  one  of  the  partici- 
pants, and  which  involves  breaking  the 
fingers  of  all  its  players,  would  naturally 
demand  realism  on  the  stage.  Conse- 
quently, to  satisfy  the  popular  demand, 
the  heroine  of  a  modern  successful  play 
is  soused  in  a  tank  containuig  5,000  cubic 
feet  of  real  water,  and  the  hero  dives  hecKl- 
long  after  her  and  actually  rescues  her 
from  a  watery  grave.  The  audience  is 
thrilled,  and  reads  with  interest  next  day 
the  story  of  the  actress,  as  recorded  in 
newspaper  interviews,  describing  her  sub- 
aqueous feelings.  It  would,  doubtless,  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  towels 
the  actress  uses  to  dry  her  body. 

Another  play  introduces  a  steam  fire- 
engine  with  horses,  and  the  hero  of 
that  play,  like  the  unfortunate  boy  at 
Squeers's  school,  must  rub  the  horses 
down  as  a  practical  lesson. 

Still  another  successful  play  has  a 
*'star"  pack  of  hounds,  whose  cries  vie 
with  the  actors'  voices.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  stage  realism  could  proceed 
no  further,  until  actors  are  found  who 
are  willing  to  be  really  stabbed  and  shot, 
or  thrown  into  the  mouths  of  real  wild 
beasts. 

The  desire  for  action  on  the  stage  is 
well  enough,  within  reasonable  bounds, 
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but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  Gatling 
.  gun  to  destroy  a  mosquito.  Moreover, 
excessive  action,  besides  having  a  tend- 
ency to  making  the  actor's  art  merely 
physical,  has  already  made  the  literary 
part  of  a  play  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. Even  Shakespeare  proves  unpal- 
atable without  the  aid  of  expensive  scen- 
ery and  costumes,  and  a  large  corps  of 
supernumeraries  to  fill  in  and  lighten 
the  tedium  of  the  verse. 

Good  taste  alone,  which  comes  from 
contact  with  educated  and  refined  per- 
sons, can  save  Shakspeare,  or  any  great 
author,  from  becoming  ridiculous,  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  text 
by  means  other  than  those  which  the 
author  has  indicated.  When  Mr.  Irving, 
in  the  first  scene  of  **The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  illustrates  the  bustle  of  a  Vene- 
tian quay,  by  the  introduction  of  men 
rolling  bales  of  goods  at  the  back- 
ground, or  when,  later  in  the  play, 
masquers  are  seen  in  gondolas,  the  eye 
is  gratified  and  the  ear  not  offended, 
because  good  taste  has  dictated  how  far  to 
proceed  with  innovations.  When,  how- 
ever, a  representation  is  given  in  panto- 
mime behind  a  gauze  curtain  by  a  cer 
tain  actress,  of  Lady  Macbeth  bending 
«  over  the  body  of  Duncan^  and  subse- 
quently **  smearing  the  sleepy  grooms 
with  blood,"  we  may  well  exclaim,  *'Will 
these  [theatrical]  hands  ne'er  be  clean? " 
The  flooding  of  the  stage  with  5,000 
cubic  feet  of  real  water  will  not  sweeten 
them,  nor  counteract  the  other  flood  of 
sensationalism  now  at  full  tide. 

The  demand  of  the  public  for  personal 
journalism,  the  tearing  away  the  veil  of 
mystery  which,  in  other  days,  wrapped 
the  private  life  of  an  actor,  the  eagerness 
vrith  which  all  forms  of  public  advertis- 
ing are  followed,  have  made  it  possible, 
Xiay,  expedient,  for  notorious  persons  to 
earn  a  handsome  competency  on  the 
stage.  The  result  is  that,  after  years  of 
toil,  the  artist  who  may  not  have  reaped 
financial  reward  almost  wonders  not 
what  shall  be  done  to  ripen  his  art,  but 
what  shall  be  done  to  become  notorious. 
The  world,  in  its  present  seething  mael- 
Istrom,  has  not  time  to  seek  out  modest,  pa- 
tient merit.  Sky-rockets  must  be  used  to 
make  people  look  up  at  the  theatrical  stars. 

If  a  dramatic  author  wishes  his  work 
to  meet  with  popular  approval  and  to 


obtain  pecuniary  compensation,  he  must 
be  guided,  not  entirely  by  his  own  no- 
tions of  what  makes  a  good  play,  but  by 
what  the  public  seem  to  want  In  many 
respects,  the  dramatic  author  is  like  the 
politician  or  demagogue,  who,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  office,  panders  to  vicious- 
elements.  A  little  civil-service  reform 
would  help  the  stage. 

A  recipe  for  the  making  of  plays,  a» 
in  a  cook-book,  lies  on  the  desks  of 
theatrical  managers.  Mold  a  few  ideas. 
After  heating,  skim  them.  Add  a  large 
portion  of  comedy,  mixed  with  spice  and 
love-lies-bleeding,  'to  tickle  the  palate. 
Stir  quickly  and  serve  when  boiling  hot. 
This  dish,  to  be  relished,  must  be  swal- 
lowed fresh  by  the  public;  cum  grana 
salia^  by  critical  dyspeptics. 

Plays  of  strong  motive,  like  "Daniel 
Kochat,"  "The  Rantzaus,"  "The  Dani- 
chetfs,"  "The  False  Friend"  and 
"Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  while  satisfy- 
ing the  best  taste,  have  not  met  with  the 
same  general  favor  as  "Hazel  Kirke" 
and  "Jim  the  Penman,"  plays  represent- 
ing respectively  "a  contemporaneous, 
heart-interest "  (whatever  in  Helicon  that 
may  be),  and  the  experiences  of  a  vulgar 
detective,  whose  domain  lies,  not  on  the 
boards  of  a  theatre,  but  in  yellow-cov- 
ered books. 

Sometimes  a  play  of  feeble,  purpose- 
less construction,  like  "Adonis,"  or  a 
play  written  to  display  the  talent  of 
an  individual,  like  "Prince  Karl,"  has 
served  to  introduce  to  the  public  one 
artist  of  infinite  grace  and  another  of 
surpassing  power. 

The  trouble  with  dramatic  art  of  to- 
day, as  with  most  current  literature,  is 
that  it  conveys  no  meaning.  Too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  merely  decor- 
ative, to  temporary  gratification.  Due 
allowance  is  always  to  be  made  for 
transitional  conditions,  and,  at  present 
science  dominates  all  things,  suppress- 
ing tradition  and  imagination  in  litera- 
ture and  the  stage.  Realism,  bom  of 
science,  is  struggling  for  the  mastery, 
and  the  world  at  large  which  is  either 
earning  a  bare  means  of  existence  or  is 
hoarding  piles  of  wealth,  has  not  the 
time  and  inclination  to  decide  between 
tradition  and  imagination  on  the  one 
hand  and  realism  on  the  other.  The 
majority  of   an  audience  which  weeps 
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and  sighs  during  a  stage  representation 
of  **Camille,"  says,  on  leaving  the  the- 
atre, **  Thank  heaven  it  is  not  true  I'' 
The  stage-picture  has  conveyed  no  mean 
ing  to  them.  The  few  who  say  **It  i« 
true,  and  it  is  a  lesson  to  every  man  and 
woman,"  are  the  friends  and  appreciators 
of  art. 

I  helieve  it  was  Sydney  Smith  who 
asserted  that  America  had  done  nothing 
for  art.  In  dramatic  art  America  has 
furnished  great  artists  whose  names  it 
would  be  supererogation  to  mention. 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth  made  the  attempt,  some 
years  ago,  to  have  a  theatre  devoted  to 
the  best  in  his  art ;  but  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Booth  made 
the  most  conspicuous  attempt,  but  there 
have  been  other  actors  who  became  bank 
rupte  in  trying  to  develop  the  drama. 

They  were  simply  tried  pioneers,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  have  not 
done  anything  to  uproot  the  obstinate 
and  permanent  prejudices  of  a  bigotry 
which  has  its  basis  in  many  Puritanical 
genealogical  ties. 

The  America  of  the  future  will  do 
much  for  art.  In  music  we  have  already 
taken  vast  strides,  and  every  industrial 
exposition,  of  late,  has  contained  its  art- 
galleries,  at  least  manifesting  an  honest 
and  well-directed  effort.  We  have  reared 
solid  and  substantial  public  buildings  and 
churches,  and,  if  we  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  critical  acumen  of  the  **  daffodilly 
dilettantism  "  of  Ruskin^s  followers,  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  libraries  and 
weep,  we  have  shown  that  we  intend  to 
have  some  form  of  art;  and  that  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 

It  would  seem  that  America  has  ac- 
quired enough  material  prosperity  to 
call  a  temporary  halt  in  the  march 
for  wealth,  and  to  turn  her  attention 
slightly  away  from  the  snorting  loco- 
motive. We  want  more  art  and  less 
matter.  To  save  our  theatres  from  tbe 
debasing  rivalry  of  games  and  sports, 
to  teach  and  convey  the  esoteric  mean- 
ing of  Shakespeare  and  the  great  drama- 
tists of  the  past,  and  to  encourage  and 
create  greatness  in  future  dramatists, 
let  us  introduce  an  element  of  education 
into  theatrical  representations.  Let  us 
have  at  least  one  theatre  whose  policy 
and  aim  shall  not  depend  on  the  taste 
and  fancy  of  a  fickle  public.     France 


has  its  Theatre  Fran^ais,  Germany  its 
Meiningen  and  Burg  Theatres,  which  do 
not  depend  solely  on  passing  patronage 
for  support.  Elducation  is  the  basis  of  re- 
publican America.  Let  her  have  a  Uni- 
versity Theatre.  *'  It  takers  a  high-souled 
man  to  move  the  masses — even  to  a  cleaner 
sty."  Elducation  is  the  poet's  "high- 
souled  man.''  By  means  of  a  University 
Theatre,  with  a  school  for  acting,  the 
profession  of  the  actor  would  be  placed  on 
a  square  educational  basis  in  tbe  eyes  of 
the  community,  as  are  the  ministry,  law 
and  medicine.  The  fact  that  no  college 
graduate  has,  so  far  as  my  information 
extends,  achieved  distinction  on  the  stage, 
is  no  argument  against  the  desideratum 
of  a  college-education  for  an  actor.  Many 
men  have  become  famous  in  law  and  in 
the  Church  who  were  not  trained  in  law 
and  in  theological  schools;  but  those 
same  men  would  probably  have  risen 
more  rapidly  had  they  received  the  early 
advantages  of  a  specific  education.  The 
great  actors  of  all  times  have  been  men 
who  improved  their  art  and  themselves 
by  self -education  and  cultivation  out- 
side stage-craft.  They  have  risen  in 
the  face  of  obstacles  which  needlessly 
exist.  Starvation  and  compulsory  self- 
sacrifice  may  have  served  as  spurs  to  exer- 
tion in  the  cases  of  individual  actors,  but 
genius  and  talent  have  been  known  to  be 
separated  from  bare  legs,  unkempt  hair 
and  gipsyism.  A  great  painter  who  had 
suffered  privation  in  his  youth  and  who 
measured  the  talents  of  his  fellow-beings 
by  the  amount  of  misery  they  had  en- 
dured, once  remarked  that  the  poet  Long- 
fellow's verse  was  like  the  poet's  house — 
snug  and  comfortable.  There  are  many 
persons  besides  the  artist  mentioned  who 
gauge  the  ability  of  a  painter,  a  poet  or 
an  actor  entirely  by  his  environment, 
as  though  a  man  wrapped  at  birth  in  a 
silken  quilt  were  going  to  voluntarily  lie 
down  under  a  coverlet  of  rags,  even  to 
be  recognized  as  a  genius,  forsooth  I 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  demonstrated 
the  value  and  significance  of  an  atmos- 
phere and  environment  of  education  and 
cultivation  in  a  theatre,  and  his  work  has 
been  appreciated  as  much  in  America  as 
in  England.  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth  have  done  good  serv- 
ice, although  neither  has  yet  produced 
the  ensemble  and  artistic  effects  of  Mr. 
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Irving.  Miss  Mary  Anderson's  recent 
Shakespeare  revivals  have  also  been  on 
the  highest  plane  of  dramatic  art  The 
four  actors  just  named  draw  large  audi- 
ences in  America.  It  would  seem  that, 
even  at  a  time  when  our  stage  is  flooded 
with  plays  of  no  value,  save  from  the 
point  of  view  of  large  box-office  receipts, 
the  public  appetite  and  appreciation  were 
ready  for  something  more  universally 
worUiy,  not  alone  in  the  form  of  Shake- 
spearian and  classical  plays,  but  in  the 
<5reation  of  an  American  drama  acted  by 
Americans. 

We  ought  to  have  more  national  pride 
than  to  look  to  other  countries  for  our 
supply  of  plays  and  players.  That  man- 
agers do  watch  for  the  successful  produc- 
tions of  the  foreign  stage  is  a  pretty  good 
proof  either  of  a  provincial  taste  or  of 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  American  talent. 
Art  of  all  kinds  is  cosmopolitan,  and  it 
is  right  that  foreign  plays  and  players 
should  be  welcomed  here,  just  as  it  is 
right  that  the  present  tax  on  foreign 
works  of  art  should  be  removed.  But 
we  must  not  forget  the  development  of 
our  own  stage. 

Artists  in  England  seek  the  patronage 
and  good-will  of  royalty,  because  the 
royal  smile  and  nod  usually  mean  that 
popular  approval  will  follow.  Educa- 
tion is  the  royal  prerogative  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  republic,  and  to  education 
must  the  theatre  look  for  approbation.  It 
would  be  impertinent,  unjust  and  un- 
untrue  to  assert  that  American  actors  are 
not  intellectually  adequate;  but  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  intellectual  gifts, 
most  of  our  actors  play  no  part.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  demand  for  constant 
action  and  bustle  in  plays  whose  **  stage- 
business"  necessitates  the  working  of  the 
limbs  rather  than  of  the  mind.  The  most 
beautiful  physical  effects  possess  no  value 
and  produce  no  lasting  impression,  un- 
less they  are  the  outcome  of  intellectual 
causes.  Waldstein  says:  **  The  grandeur 
of  character  in  the  work  of  Pheidias  is 
heightened  and  partly  produced  through 
the  absence  of  all  conscious  striving  and 
straining  after  eflFect  by  means  of  the 
small  tricks  and  byways  of  technical 
skill.  It  is  their  simplicity  which  makes 
or  adds  to  their  power.  Yet  all  these 
qualities  in  the  work  cannot  be  imme- 
•diately  produced  by  one  act  of  the  will  of 


an  artist;  they  are  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  same  characteristics  in  the  man.  And 
such  a  man  waa  Pheidias;  the  offspring 
and  typical  representative  of  the  age  of 
Greek  history  most  characterized  by  lofti- 
ness of  feeling  and  directness  of  purpone." 
The  profession  of  the  actor  is  not  worth 
pursuing  by  intelligent  people  if  it  is 
to  be  given  over  to  physical  gimcracks 
alone.  It  must  bring  out  and  enhance 
the  intellect  as  well  as  the  body.  There 
have  been  geniuses  on  the  stage  who 
have  triumphed  without  the  aid  of  edu- 
cation and  mental  cultivation;  but  the 
stage,  like  all  other  professions,  must  be 
fitted,  not  to  exceptionally-gifted  persons, 
but  to  persons  who  will  maintain  an  ex- 
cellent average.  Besides,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  genius  itself  is  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  education. 

Actual  stage  experience  is  a  very  good 
teacher  if  supplemented  and  accompa- 
nied by  judicious  criticism.  Actors  can 
sometimes  feel,  but  they  cannot  see 
themselves  from  the  front  of  the  foot- 
lights. A  young  actor  was  at  one  time 
severely  criticized  because  his  perform- 
ances gave  the  impression  that  he  was 
languid  and  lackadaisical,  when,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  was  in  active  bodily  health 
and  not  at  all  pensive.  He  did  not  real- 
ize and  could  not  correct  the  impression 
he  was  making,  until  an  old  actor  of 
wide  observation  said  to  him:  **The 
trouble  with  your  acting  is  this:  Your 
movements  are  not  direct,  and  la<Hc  de- 
finiteness  of  purpose.  If  you  are  to  go 
to  a  table,  go  directly  and  not  with 
shilly-shally,  unless  you  suspect  that 
there  is  gunpowder  under  the  table 
ready  to  explode  at  your  approach." 
How  valuable  and  what  a  saving  of  time 
would  such  criticism  be  to  a  young  actor 
who  was,  outside  all  that,  broadening 
his  mental  faculties  in  a  university !  Act 
directly  and  with  a  purpose!  The  in- 
struction would  be  of  value  even  if  be 
did  not  intend  to  be  a  professional  actor. 
There  is  nothing  like  dramatic  training 
to  teach  self-control.  We  must  first  be- 
come aware  and  conscious  that  we  have 
a  body,  arms  and  legs,  and  then  learn 
how  to  use  them.  When  Nai)oleon  wished 
to  receive  instruction  in  public  speaking 
he  sent  for  an  actor,  Talma.  A  young 
man  who  intended  to  become  a  clei^gy- 
man,  lawyer  or  public  speaker  of  any- 
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kind  would  be  helped  by  full  dramatic 
equipment;  this  would  eliminate  t* par- 
lor voices"  and  awkward  manners  from 
some  of  our  pulpits,  courts  of  justice 
and  college  platforms.  The  best  English 
is  spoken  on  the  stage  and  not  in  col- 
leges, and  the  introduction  of  stage- 
training  in  a  university  might  establish 
an  authoritative  standard  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English.  French  as  it  is 
sx>oken  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  is  the 
standard  for  all  France.  Why  not  have 
an  English  standard  ?     We  need  one. 

It  will  be  urged,  of  course,  that  if  a 
college  student  has  theatrical  taste  and 
talent  in  a  marked  degree,  he  will  nat- 
urally go  on  the  stage,  and  will  not 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  There 
have  been  many  Harvard  graduates, 
and,  doubtless,  graduates  of  other  uni- 
versities, who  have  become  second-rate 
clergymen,  lawyers  or  what-not,  with 
all  the  requisites  to  become  first-rate, 
if  not  great,  actors.  They  drifted  into 
other  callings,  and  were  driven  along 
by  the  current  of  uncongenial  occupa- 
tions, because  their  grandfathers  and 
fathers  had  previously  stemmed  the  tide 
successfully,  and  had  either  set  a  com- 
mercial value  on  the  family  name,  or, 
with  the  pride  of  heredity,  had  desired 
to  give  to  the  world  others  of  like  kind 
with  themselves.  The  notion  exists  in 
many  minds  that  it  is  better  to  be  a 
second-rate  anything  than  a  first-rate 
actor*  and  that  to  be  a  second-rate  actor 
is  worse  than  to  be  a  cipher.  The  cause 
of  this  notion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
stage  is  so  widely  regarded  as  only  a 
means  of  amusement. 

Again,  the  penalty  of  social  ostracism 
is  brought  forward  as  an  anarchical  red 
flag  against  the  adoption  of  the  stage  by 
those  persons  who  forget  that  actors  are 
no  longer  liveried  vagabonds.  A  young 
actor,  or,  indeed,  a  young  artist  of 
any  kind,  should,  of  his  own  volition, 
put  leagues  between  society  and  himself. 
What  the  world  calls  *'  social  position  " 
should  be  the  aftermath,  the  fruition  of 
worth  and  achieved  labor,  not  the  un- 
safe and  doubtful  means  of  attaining 
artistic  distinction. 

In  regard  to  the  ethical  side  of  the 

question,   it  is  enough   to   say  that    a 

young  man    who   can   pass   unscathed 

through  the  temptations  of  modem  uni- 
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versity  life  will  be  more  than  likely  to 
withstand  the  temptations  of  an  actor's 
life ;  but  if  a  man  yields  to  the  treach- 
ery of  a  college  Scylla,  he  will  be  apt 
to  succumb  to  a  theatrical  Charybdis. 

An  actor  has  no  more  temptations  and 
opportunities  to  go  astray  than  a  clergy- 
man ;  possibly  he  has  not  so  many. 

It  is  true  that  an  actor  who  is  forced 
to  travel  constantly,  knows  little  of  do- 
mesticity. It  chances  just  now  that  act- 
ors travel,  though  their  residence  in  one 
place  would  be  better,  both  for  reputation 
and  profit,  **  because  the  principal  pub- 
licke  audience  that  came  to  them  are 
•turned  to  private  plays  "  and  to  folly. 

It  is  also  brought  against  the  stage  that 
the  life  of  an  actor  is  full  of  excite- 
ment, involving  either  the  loss  of  sleep 
or  the  indulgence  in  sleep  at  hours  when 
the  world  ought  to  be  astir.  College 
students  are  urged  to  enter  politics  and 
journalism,  while  those  professions  are 
surely  full  of  excitement  and  ''late 
hours.'*  The  emotional  temperament, 
that  sine  qud  non  of  the  actor,  not  only 
craves  excitement  but  grows  strong  by 
what  it  feeds  on.  Moreover,  the  con- 
stant and  proper  use  of  the  voice  is  very 
beneficial,  and  a  promoter  of  good  diges- 
tion. 

The  theatre  needs  the  cachet  of  educa- 
tion to  place  it  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  professions,  not  alone  for  the  sake 
of  the  actors  as  individuals,  but  for  the 
dignity  of  the  art  itself. 

A  University  Theatre  would  encour- 
age the  best  authors  to  write  plays. 
No  form  of  literary  work  gives  such 
financial  emolument  to  an  author  as 
play  -  writing  which  hits  the  general 
fancy.  I  believe  there  is  a  public, 
limited  in  numbers,  but  nevertheless  a 
nucleus,  which  desires  a  better  form  of 
drama  than  prevails  principally  to-day. 
That  class  might  be  increased,  and  with 
its  increment  would  come  the  pecuniary 
reward  of  the  best  play-writing.  Al- 
ready the  public  displays  temporary 
fits  of  virtue  in  patronizing  largely  a 
Booth  and  an  Irving.  The  American 
people  have  always  shown  themselves 
sympathetic  when  properly  called  upon. 
They  have  advanced  in  musical  art,  and 
the  best  music,  which  formerly  was 
deemed  tiresome,  is  now  gladly  accepted 
and  welcomed.  Even  the  lightest  and 
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most  trivial  operas  are  superior,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  to  the  paltry  farce- 
comedies  now  in  vogue.  We  are  better 
trained,  as  a  whole  people,  in  musical 
than  in  dramatic  art,  and  would  not 
tolerate  in  the  former  the  discords  and 
lack  of  harmony  which  we  applaud  in 
the  latter.  Would  I  have  all  the  the- 
atres closed  which  did  not  conform 
to  an  intellectual  standard?  Certainly 
not;  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  discrim- 
ination in  theatres  as  in  medicine. 
Sensible  people  recognize  a  diflFerence 
between  legitimate  medical  practice  and 
quackery. 

New  York  has  its  season  of  German 
opera,  the  financial  losses  of  which, 
when  there  are  any,  are  made  good 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Even  though  many  of 
the  patrons  care  more  for  conversation 
and  personal  display  than  for  the  music, 
the  influence  of  German  opera  is  felt, 
not  only  by  its  thoughtful  and  thought- 


less auditors,  but  throughout  the  musical 
atmosphere  of  all  America. 

Boston  has  its  Symphony  C!oncerta, 
which  do  not  depend  solely  on  public 
patronage  for  maintenance. 

Even  people  who  listen  with  lack  of 
interest  or  appreciation  to  classical  music 
well  performed,  cannot  fail,  in  the  lou^ 
run,  to  receive  benefit  therefrom.  A 
Harvard  professor  once  said  that  it  was 
impossible  even  for  an  idle  young  man 
to  go  through  college  without  at  least 
scraping  off  some  of  the  whitewash  of 
learning. 

Why  will  not  some  individual  do  for 
the  theatre  what  has  been  done  for  mu- 
sic ?  We  have  given  liberally  to  the 
South-Sea  Islanders  and  to  the  Hindoos. 
Now  let  us  give  something  to  maintain 
and  develop  wholesome  dramatic  art. 
I  have  purposely  said  nothing  about  the 
practical  workings  of  a  University  Theatre 
and  School  of  Acting.  I  offer  this  paper 
simply  as  a  very  humble  suggestion. 


SOME  BOSTON  ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  STUDIOS. 

BY     WILLIAM     H.      RIDEINQ. 

Concluding  Paper. 


Was  not  something  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper  about  sky-parlors  and  toil- 
some stairs,  and  the  isolation  of  many 
studios  in  apparently  accidental  locali- 
ties ?  Here,  at  a  noisy  comer  of  the 
town,  is  a  lofty  building,  huddled  among 
tailors^  shops,  theatres,  news-stands  and 
restaurants.  Three  tracks  converge  at 
the  door,  and  the  cars  are  always  tan- 
gling themselves  with  other  vehicles  and 
blocking  the  way.  No  elevator  amel- 
iorates the  ascent  of  the  dark  and  nar- 
row stairway,  which  can  be  climbed  only 
at  the  cost  of  disturbed  respiration  and 
severe  palpitations.  Per  aspera  ad  as- 
tra,  however,  and  at  the  top  we  shall 
find  the  studio  of  Marcus  Waterman,  a 
painter  who  holds  a  position  both  brill- 
iant and  unique  among  Boston  artists. 

Mr.  Waterman  was  bom  in  1834,  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  had  a  definitive 
ambition  even  in  those  early  years  which 
precede  the  catechistical  age  of  discre- 
tion.    He  always  wanted  to  paint  and 


draw,  and  while  his  scholastic  education 
was  proceeding  at  Brown  University,  he 
was  also  in  a  class  studying  drawing 
from  the  antique.  After  his  graduatioii, 
he  went  to  New  York  and  opened  a 
studio  in  the  University  building,  Wash- 
ington Square,  where  Hennessy,  Wins- 
low  Homer  and  E^tman  Johnson  wer« 
already  established.  It  need  not  be  said' 
here,  how  puerile  and  mistaken  American 
art  was  at  this  time.  Waterman  was 
restive  under  the  prevailing  influences, 
and  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time  some 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  modem 
French  school — of  Corot,  of  Troyon,  of 
Daubigny— his  sensations  were  those  of 
one  who  has  passed  from  a  stifling  at- 
mosphere into  a  cool  and  wind-swept 
space.  The  lesson  of  these  picturss  was 
not  lost  upon  him :  they  had  an  effect 
on  his  observation,  his  method  and  his 
ambitions.  He  remained  in  New  York 
thirteen  years,  painting  landscapes  with 
great  success,  and  in  the  meantime  be 
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STUDIO  OF  MABCUS  WATERMAN.  » 


made  the  acquaintance  of  William  M. 
Hunt,  to  whose  direction  and  inspiration 
he  expresses  his  obligations.  "  Be  cour- 
ageous," said  Hunt  to  him;  '* paint  Nat- 
ure as  you  see  her;  be  your  o>vti  inter- 
preter." 

In  1878  he  went  to  Europe  and  trav 
eled  from  gallery  to  gallery,  learning 
now,  as  he  says,  that  much  as  he  ad- 
mired the  modern  French  school  for  its 
sincerity  and  technical  power,  the  great- 
est painters  of  the  world  had  existed 
previous  to  the  decadence  of  the  Dutch 
school.  Crossing  the  straits  to  Algiers, 
he  was  fascinated  by  the  color  he  found 
there,  and  he  remained  over  a  year 

Heretofore  he  had  painted  pastures 
and  woodlands — the  usual  aspects  of 
Nature  in  the  temperate  zone— but  Af- 
j  rica  made  a  captive  of  him  and  took  the 
place  of  his  native  landscape  in  a  large 
proportion  of  his  later  pictures.     These 


are  of  the  solitude  of  the  desert  with  its 
high-arched  blue  and  endless  waste;  of 
the  barbaric  movement  and  bustle  in  the 
Moorish  market-place,  and  of  the  still- 
ness and  shadow  in  the  narrow  grooves 
which  give  passage  between  the  white 
houses  of  Algiers.  In  such  subjects  it 
would  be  easy  to  sacrifice  truth  to  the 
brilliance  of  spectacular  and  decorative 
effect — to  make  act-drops  of  them — but 
Mr.  Waterman's  pictures  always  carry 
with  them  the  conviction  of  reality:  a 
pitiless  heat  burns  in  the  azure  of  his 
skies;  the  yellow  sand  parches  the 
throat,  and  the  shade  has  a  most  tempt- 
ing coolness.  Nature  is  as  visibly  reg- 
nant in  these  alien  scenes  as  in  the  famil- 
iar quiet  and  verdurous  twilight  of  the 
woods  in  New  England;  and  despite  his 
evident  delight  in  opulence  of  color,  his 
observation  is  self-possessed  amid  the  daz- 
zling visions  of  his  chosen  clime.  _ 
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*'  MAITROOP  AMONO  THB  MCHCHANTS/' 
(From  the  original  Paintini?  bj  MarcuB  Waterman.) 


He  paints  figures  as  well  as  land- 
scapes, and  with  such  power  that  they 
have  not  a  secondary  value,  and  one  is 
prompted  to  enquire  in  which  he  excels 
— in  those  human  beings,  all  of  whom 
have  solidity  and  circumference,  or  in 
the  scenes  among  which  they  move  ? 
Sometimes  the  figures  throng  in  his 
work,  as  in  the  picture  of  *'  Mauroof  in 
the  Market  Place,"  each  with  an  indi- 
viduality none  the  less  marked  because  it 
is  in  miniature ;  and  again  one  figure  fills 
the  canvas  as  if  the  artist  wished  to  be 
judged  as  a  figure-painter  and  nothing 
else.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  on  his 
easel  now — the  figure  of  a  girl  seated  at 
the  corner  of  a  street  in  Algiers,  selling 
fruit.  It  is  a  small  picture,  not  measur- 
ing more  than  two  feet  in  any  of  its 
dimensions,  and  the  girl  sits  alone  at 
the  corner  in  the  shade  (which  is  light 
enough  to  communicate  a  sense  of  the 
intensity  of  the  sunshine  behind  it)  with 
a  few  bananas  for  all  her  stock  in  trade, 
spread  out  before  her.  Of  customers  not 
one  is  in  sight,  nor  passers-by ;  and  one 
bare  arm  falls  loosely  by  her  side,  while 


with  the  other,  olbow  on  knee,  cheek  on 
palm,  she  rests  her  swarthy  head  in  an 
attitude  of  meditative  calm.  A  light, 
canary-colored  '*haik" — a  wrap  of  soft 
and  almost  diaphanous  fabric — is  wound 
around  her  from  her  forehead  to  her 
feet  by  a  series  of  dexterous  twists  and 
turns  until  it  completely  envelops  her 
without  concealing  the  sensuous  contour 
of  her  uncon fined  and  unencumbered 
figure.  The  merits  of  the  picture  are  so 
evenly  balanced  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  in  which  quality  it  surpasses.  The 
tone  is  exquisite,  and  the  textures  are 
rendered  with  a  high  degree  of  finish; 
but,  perhaps,  the  greatest  attraction  is  m 
the  quiet  dignity  of  the  figure,  and  its 
graceful  and  pensive  repose.  It  certain- 
ly is  a  picture  that  would  go  a  long  way 
in  the  refutation  of  any  disparag^miut 
of  Boston's  position  in  art. 

Mr.  Waterman  also  has  a  pretty  ^f t 
of  imagination,  and  he  occasionally 
launches  the  figures  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  upon  his  scen^.  Lately  he  has 
been  illustrating  the  adventures  of  Mau- 
roof, and  a  very  effective  picture,  now 
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unfinished,  represents  the  poor  little  man 
in  the  desert  where  he  has  been  dropped, 
pressing  his  hands  to  his  forehead  in 
perplexity  and  despair,  and  wondering- 
what  he  shall  do  next  and  how  he  shall 
extricate  himself  from  the  pathless  waste 
to  which  he  has  been  committed. 

When  one  speaks  of  Appleton  Brown, 
one  is  apt  to  think  of  that  vivid  de- 
scription which  Corot  wrote  of  himself: 
**A  landscape-painter's  day  is  delightful. 
He  gets  up  early,  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  sunrise ;  he  sits  under  a  tree, 
and  watches  and  waits.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  seen  at  firet.  Nature  is  like 
a  white  veil,  upon  which  some  masses 
are  vaguely  sketched  in  profile.  Every- 
thing smells  sweet;  everything  trembles 
under  the  freshening  breeze  of  dawn. 
The  sun  gets  clearer;  it  has  not  yet 
torn  the  veil  of  gauze  behind  whicli 
hide  the  meadow,  the  valley,  the  hills 
on  the  horizon.  The  nocturnal  vapors 
still  hang  like  silvery  tufts  upon  the 
cold,  green  grass.  The  first  ray  of  the 
sun  ....  another  ray!  The  flower- 
ets  seem  to  awake  joyously;   each   of 


them  has  its  trembling  drop  of  dew. 
The  chilly  leaves  are  moved  by  the 
morning  air.  The  landscape  lies  entire- 
ly behind  the  ascending  mist,  which 
presently  permits  us  to  see  the  silver- 
striped  river,  the  meadows,  the  cottages, 
the  far-receding  distance.  At  last  you 
can  see  wiiat  you  imagined  at  first  .... 
Tlie  sun  has  risen !  The  peasant  passes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  field  with  his  cart 
and  oxen.  Ding,  ding !  It  is  the  bell 
of  the  ram  which  leads  the  flock  .... 
Another  change.  Everything  sparkles, 
but  the  light  is  soft  and  caressing  as  yet. 
The  flowers  lift  up  their  heads ;  the  bii-ds 
fly  here  and  there.  A  rustic,  mounted 
on  a  white  horse,  disappears  in  the 
narrowing  path.  The  rounded  willows 
seem  to  turn  like  wheels  on  the  river's 
edge.  And  our  artist  paints  away,  paints 
away.  Ah,  that  beautiful  bay  cow,  chest- 
deep  in  the  wet  grasses!  I  will  paint 
her.  Famous — capital!  And  what  a 
good  likeness  she  isl  .  .  .  .  The  sun 
scorches  the  earth  .  .  All  becomes 
heavy  and  grave.  The  flowers  hang 
down  their  heads,  the  birds  are  silent, 


LANDSCAPE. 

(tVom  the  oriKiiud  Pftintinnr  by  Appleton  Brown.) 
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▲  NOOK  IN  APPLBTON  BROWN'S  STUDIO, 

the  noises  of  the  village  reach  us.  Let 
us  go  back.  All  is  visible ;  there  is  no 
longer  anything.  Let  us  get  some 
breakfast  at  the  farm.  A  good  slice  of 
home-made  bread,  with  butter  newly 
churned;  some  eggs,  cream  and  ham. 
Work  away,  my  friends.  I  rest  myself. 
I  enjoy  my  siesta  and  dream  about  my 
morning  landscape.  I  dream  my  pict- 
ures; later  I  shall  paint  my  dream." 

Could    any   word-painting    be    more 
graphic  than  this,  which  transports  us. 


as  by  the  touch  of 
an  elfin  wand,  into 
the  country  when  it 
is  bathed  in  haze  and 
dew,  and  the  mood 
of  Nature  is  most 
poetic  ?  Into  just 
such  morning  scenes 
Appleton  Brown  is 
fond  of  leading  us, 
and  to  few  others 
can  we  so  appropri- 
ately apply  the  term, 
**  poet  painter." 

He  is  as  true  a  poet 
as  if  his  medium  were 
verse,     rejoicing    in 
all  that  is  most  fair, 
winsome  and  pacify- 
ing;   an  optimist  in 
his  art ;  a  lover  of  the 
woodland     and    the 
pasture,  whose  days 
are  full  of  silvery  ra- 
diance and  the  spirit 
of  contentment.     He 
takes   us  where   the 
herds     are     grazing 
amid  the  grass  which 
is    still    moist    with 
dew;    into   orchards 
where   the     crooked 
apple-trees  have  put 
on  a  bridal  veil   of 
blossom  ;     down    to 
the  edge  of  the  ponds 
in  which  the  lilies  are 
lying  tangled  among 
the  reflections  of  the 
willows,  which  droop 
as  if  to  pick  up  the 
white  pods,  and  in- 
to the  leafy  ambush 
where    the    mill     is 
whirring  and  churn- 
ing the  narrow  stream  which  slips  out  of 
it  as  if  frightened,  and  hurries  ofiF  to  the 
quieter  reaches.     All  these  things  he  re- 
produces in  his  pictures  in  such  a  way 
that  we  have  not  only  the  color  and 
form  of  the  objects,  but  the  feeling  of 
communication  with  Nature  through  an 
interpreter  who  calls  our  attention  to  all 
that  is  tender  and  graceful  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  scene.     He  loves  the  lumi- 
nous mist — the  half-tones  of  early  morn- 
ing— but  his  effects  are  never  simply 
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spectral,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  luxuriant  color  behind  the  vapory- 
screen,  which  long  before  midday  will 
have  been  burned  away.  Now  and  then 
he  paints  Nature  in  her  more  austere 
moods — the  gusty  day,  with  clouds  ra- 
cing before  the  chill  wind;  the  ruffled 
pool,  the  leafless  russet  wood.  Pictures 
of  this  kind  are  less  frequent  with  him 
than  his  transcripts  of  the  summer,  how- 
ever, and  one  hears  the  shepherd  s  pipe 
far  oftener  than  the  complaining  of  the 
trees  as  they  swing  their  arms  in  the  wind 
and  twilight. 

Mr.  Brown  was  bom  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  in  1844,  and  his  talent  revealed 
itself  while  he  was  very  young.  Having 
to  choose  a  Christmas  present,  he  picked 
out  a  box  of  paints  as  the  most  desirable 
of  all  possessions,  and  with  this  he  spent 
his  happiest  hours.  *'I  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  me 
that  my  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  coun- 
try," he  said  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 
**  I  loved  it  not  merely  for  the  freedom 
it  gave  me,  nor  for  any  boyish  amuse- 
ment, but  because  I  always  found  a 
pleasure  in  contemplating  Nature.  I  can 
see  myself  now  looking  out  of  our  win- 
dows when  I  was  very  small,  and  won- 
dering at  the  long  stretch  of  sloping 
country  which  ran  from  our  house  down 
to  the  Merrimack.  The  sombre  hills  be- 
yond the  river  after  the  sun  had  set,  the 
winter  twilights,  the  level  reach  of  the 
meadows — these  are  the  things  that  made 
me  want  to  paint." 

In  1866  he  went  to  Paris  and  remained 
there  two  years,  studying  with  Lambi- 
net.  Then  he  opened  a  studio  in  Boston, 
and  he  remained  here  four  years,  being 
encouraged  and  advised  by  William  M. 
Hunt  and  Foxcroft  Cole.  In  1874  he 
again  went  to  France,  painting  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  at  Ville 
d'Avray,  the  home  of  Corot.  That  year 
he  sent  two  pictures  to  the  Salon,  one  of 
which  was  hung  on  the  line,  while  both 
were  sold.  Since  then  he  has  been  settled 
in  Boston,  where  at  present  he  has  a 
studio  in  the  lofty  building  at  the  corner 
of  Tremont  Place  and  Beacon  Street, 
and  most  of  his  scenes  are  compositions 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Newburyport, 
though  two  or  three  years  ago  he  made 
a  flying  visit  to  Shakespeare^s  country, 
from  which  he  returned  with  many  stud- 


ies of  the  glossy  meadows,  the  dense 
woods  and  willow-bordered  streams  of 
the  Warwickshire  landscape,  which  his 
temperament  well  qualifies  him  to  por- 
tray. Lately  he  has  been  painting  in 
pastel,  with  results  which  show  that  he 
has  learned  how  to  make  the  most  of 
that  usually  unsatisfactory  material. 

No  Boston  painter  reveals  more  ear- 
nestness and  thoroughness  than  Mr.  Otto 
Grundmann,  whose  present  studio  (for- 
merly occupied  by  Hubert  Herkomer)  is 
under  the  roof  of  a  mercantile  building 
in  Bedford  Street.  Mr.  Grundmann  was 
bom  in  Dresden  in  1848,  and  began  his 
studies  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  that  city, 
from  which  he  went  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  studied  under  De  Keyser  and  Van  Le- 
rius — the  latter  the  painter  of  **  Milton 
Dictating  to  his  Daughter,"  *'An  Inter- 
view between  Leicester  and  Amy  Eob- 
sart, "  *  *  Esmeralda, "  and  many  other  pict- 
ures, which  photography  and  engraving 
have  made  familiar.  From  these  ateliers 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  while  there  he 
received  a  commission  to  assist  Godfried 
Guffens  and  other  Belgian  artists  in  the 
mural  paintings  of  the  council  chamber 
at  Ypres.  When  this  work  was  done  he 
returned  to  Antwerp  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  established  himself  at  Diissel- 
dorf ,  where  he  remained  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  instructor  in  the  art  school  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  Previous  to 
coming  here  he  painted  genre,  especially 
scenes  from  Dutch  fishermen's  lives,  but 
recently  the  leisure  which  his  connection 
with  the  art  school  leaves  him  has  been 
devoted  to  portraiture. 

Mr.  Grundmann's  art  is  essentially  Ger- 
man in  its  methods  and  results,  and  no 
one  can  fail  to  recognize  in  him  a  fully- 
equipped  and  scholarly  exponent  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs — sincere,  pains- 
taking and  ever  eager  to  reach  the  greatest 
attainable  truth.  Among  much  work  that 
is  superficial  and  sensational,  his  pictures 
are  notable  for  their  dignity  of  purpose 
and  conscientious  execution.  His  por- 
traits, like  that  of  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter, 
which  stands  out  conspicuously  in  his 
studio,  have  grace  and  interest,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  vitality  or  interpretive 
force,  and  they  are  something  more  than 
the  mere  record  of  physiognomical  data, 
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accumulated  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  with  which  many  realists  seem  to  be 
satisfied.  Of  his  genre  a  fine  example  is 
*'  Sunday  Afternoon,"  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  who  has  allowed 
it  to  be  engraved  as  an  illustration  to  this 
article. 

Much  that  has  been  said  about  the  pas- 
toral charm  of  Appleton  Brown's  work 


Most  of  them  are  of  landscapes  with  herds 
of  cattle  grazing,  or  like  that  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  charcoal  for  this 
article,  with  a  flock  of  sheep  painted  in 
such  a  way  that  above  all  else  one  feels 
the  loneliness  of  the  shepherd  who  is 
watching  them.  Mr.  Cole  is  little,  if  at 
all,  behind  the  greatest  of  modem  paint- 
ers in  his  power  of  evolving  the  human 


STUDIO  OP  OTTO  QRUNDMAKN. 


might  be  repeated  of  the  pictures  of  Fox- 
croft  Cole,  one  of  the  masters  who  influ- 
enced him,  and  yet  there  are  many  sig- 
nificant differences  between  them.  Both 
are  lovers  of  Nature,  both  believers  in 
out-of-door  work,  and  both  go  into  the 
fields  with  a  sympathetic  intuition  which 
contributes  as  much  to  the  result  as  any 
of  the  pigments  on  their  palettes.  The 
resemblance  does  not  end  even  here :  it 
extends  to  the  search  by  both  for  what  is 
subjective  in  the  landscape,  and  to  their 
taste  for  natural  and  simple  scenery.  But 
Mr.  Cole's  pictures  are  generally  painted 
in  a  lower  key  than  those  of  Mr.  Brown : 
grayer  and  less  Arcadian,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  them  is  not  so  balmy  or  caress- 
ing; they  are  more  pensive  and  have 
a  tinge  of  Millet's  human  melancholy. 
Shall  we  say  that  they  are  more  robust? 


sentiment  of  a  landscape;  and  though 
his  tones  are  low  and  sometimes  a  trifle 
chilly,  he  deals  not  with  the  austerity  of 
nature  but  with  the  quietude  of  pastur- 
ages on  breezeless  days  when  the  light 
is  subdued  and  pale,  and  the  distance 
melts  in  pearly  gray. 

Mr.  Cole  was  born  in  Jay,  Me.,  in 
1837,  and  when  in  his  sixteenth  year  he 
obtained  employment  in  the  same  litho- 
graphic establishment  which  made  use 
of  the  early  labors  of  Winthrop  Pierce. 
At  twenty  he  saw  **  The  Harvesters,"  by 
Corot,  and  this  picture  transformed  what 
had  been  only  a  longing  into  an  un- 
quenchable resolve  to  become  an  artist. 
In  1860  he  went  to  France,  and  studied 
for  three  years  in  a  life-school  at  night, 
while  in  the  daytime  he  worked  from 
nature  with  Lambinet.     Coming  home 
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at  the  end  of  this  period,  he  exhibited 
his  pictures  with  great  success ;  and,  hav- 
ing sold  them  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  profited  still  further  by  the  counsel  of 
his  hero  Corot.  Since  then  he  has  di- 
vided his  time,  with  the  exception  of  a 
recent  trip  to  Southern  California,  be- 
tween Boston  and  Paris,  and  on  several 
occasions  his  pictures  have  been  hung  on 
the  line  in  the  Salon  and  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  paints  with  gi'eater  detail 
than  the  French  painters  who  have 
influenced  him,  avoiding  the  faults  of 
ambiguity  to  which  they  are  prone ;  but 
while  his  expression  is  adequate  it  does 
not  run  into  the  syllabic  precision  of 
encyclopedic  knowledge:  in  other  words, 
he  neither  falls  into  the  mistakes  of 
those  impressionists  who  believe  that 
any  indication  of  a  thought  is  sufficient 
in  a  picture,  nor  does  he  make  any  fatu- 
ous attempt  to  represent  outline  and 
substance  in  a  landscape  with  the  me- 
chanical literalness  of  a  designer  of 
plates  for  the  illustration  of  a  botanical 
text-lxK>k.  There  are  persons  who  would 
like  to  have  every  leaf  on  a  tree  appear 
exactly  as  if  it  lay  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,    and  to  such  as  these  Mr.  Cole's 


work  might  not  be  satisfying,  but  it 
surely  evokes  the  admiration  of  others 
of  profounder  knowledge  and  more  po- 
etic instincts. 

His  present  studio  is  in  Boylston 
Street,  over  that  of  Frank  Hill  Smith, 
with  an  outlook  in  a  northerly  direction 
across  the  Common.  It  is  simply  fur- 
nished and  admirably  designed  for  its 
purpose.  On  the  walls  a  number  of  good 
pictures  are  hung,  including  a  fascinat- 
ing little  example  of  Vedders  earlier 
work — a  chubby,  white-capped  peasant 
child  standing  by  the  roadside  in  an  at- 
titude of  comic  resignation,  while  a  pig 
is  drinking  out  of  a  trough — and  the  vis- 
itor, if  he  is  fortunate,  may  see  the  con- 
tents of  several  portfolios,  which  are  full 
of  the  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Cole  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Southern  California. 

Another  Boston  artist  of  more  than 
local  fame  is  Mr.  F.  P.  Vinton,  who  was 
born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1846,  and  who, 
like  Waterman,  Appleton  Brown  and 
several  others,  attributes  his  success  in  a 
measure  to  the  influence  of  William  M. 
Hunt.  Vinton  was  employed,  while  still  a 
boy,  in  a  stoi*e  on  Summer  Street,  and  one 
day  when  he  was  sent  across  the  way  to 
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LANDSCAPE,  WITH  8HKEP. 
(Sketched  by  Foxcroft  Cole  from  his  original  PiRlnting.) 
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GROUP  FROM  "the  DAWN  OF  FBBEDOM/' 
(Sketched  by  Henry  Sandtuun  from  his  oriirinal  Paintliig.) 


adjust  the  halliards  from  which  a  flag 
was  flying,  he  saw  through  a  half-open 
door  ii^the  opposite  huilding  a  gentleman 
painting  a  picture  on  an  easel.  It  was 
a  sight  from  which  he  could  scarcely 
steal  away,  for  this  was  one  of  the  first 
artists  he  had  ever  seen,  and  all  his  am- 
bition was  to  he  a  painter.  He  had  al- 
ready made  many  drawings,  and  a  day 
or  two  later  he  resolved,  with  the  char- 
acteristic courage  of  an  American  youth, 
to  introduce  himself  to  the  artist,  who, 
dressed  in  a  brown  velveteen  jacket  and 
a  skull  cap,  seemed  like  a  demigod. 

**Roll  'em  out,  roll  'em  out,"  said 
the  artist,  brusquely,  when  the  boy  ex- 
claimed that  he  had  come  to  show  him 


some  sketches.  They  were  examined, 
one  by  one,  and  briefly  criticized,  three 
drawings  from  nature  being  picked  out 
for  praise. 

This  incident,  narrated  by  Mr.  Vin- 
ton himself  with  a  degree  of  pictur- 
esqueness  which  the  present  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  reproduce,  was  the 
beginning  of  his  acquaintance  with 
William  M.  Hunt,  and  it  led  to  his  going 
abroad,  where  he  studied  with  Bonnat  in 
Paris,  and  for  a  year  in  Munich  under 
Duveneck,  and  Professors  Wagner  and 
Diez  in  the  Academy.  Leaving  Munich 
he  revisited  Paris,  continuing  his  studies 
now  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  years  he  returned  to 
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America  and  opened  a  studio  in  Boston. 
Early  in  his  career  he  painted  both  fig- 
ures and  landscapes,  but  more  recently 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  portraiture,  in 
which  he  has  had  both  popular  and 
artistic  success — a  success  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  and  the 
social  and  intellectual  prominence  of  his 
sitters,  gives  him  a  local  pre-eminence. 

Portraiture  may  be  many  things  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  theory  of  the 
painter.  One  painter  will  hold  that  the 
most  life-like  portrait  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  polite  inferences  as  to  the  sitter's 
moral  characteristics,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  revealed  in  his  countenance,  so 
that  he  may  stand  as  a  type  of  benevo- 
lence, courage  or  sagacity ;  another  more 
superficial  than  the  former,  proceeds  to 
eliminate  or  modify  all  that  is  unbecom- 
ing in  the  subject,  and  to  emphasize  all 
that  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Vinton,  however, 
is  neither  an  idealist  nor  a  flatterer,  and 
he  does  not  wince  (though  his  sitter 
may)  at  the  reproduction  of  actual  ugli- 
ness. He  offers  us  not  the  representa- 
tion of  exceptional  moods,  nor  of  latent 
virtues,  but  of  very  substantial  person- 
ages, immediately  recognizable,  whose 
blemishes  are  as  faithfully  preserved  as 
their  more  pleasing  attributes.  Indeed, 
his  realism  operates  with  unflinching 
candor,  united  with  a  sort  of  historic 
conscientiousness,  and  the  effect  of  it  is 
always  unusually  vital. 

Among  his  sitters  have  been  Wendell 
Phillips,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Thomas 
Gold  Appleton,  Judge  Devens,  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair,  William  Warren,  the  comedian, 
and  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian. 
The  portrait  of  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
St.  Botolph  Club,  and  an  engraving  from 
it  was  published  some  time  ago  in  this 
magazine. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Vinton  occu- 
pied the  studio  of  the  late  William  M. 
Hunt,  in  the  quaint  little  building,  with 
a  grocer's  shop  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  was  wedged  between  Carver  Street 
and  Park  Square.  The  studio  proper 
was  in  the  roof,  and  was  reached  by  a 
narrow  and  winding  stairway  from  a 
side  entrance.  Once  within,  a  visitor 
was  sure  to  be  amazed  at  the  spacious- 
•ness  of  the  place,  with  its  lofty  ceiling 
crossed  by  open  beams ;  its  high  walls  of 
neutral  gray,  and  its  gallery ;  it  seemed 


capacious  enough  to  swallow  such  a 
building  as  that  which  we  had  observed 
outside — grocer's  shop  and  all.  It  had 
no  superfluous  decoration,  though  scat- 
tered about  were  many  of  those  things 
which  are  dear  to  the  artist:  a  richly- 
carved  Flemish  cabinet,  old  Spanish 
chairs,  a  big  round  shield  and  lance,  and 
pictures,  including  an  open-skied  Dau- 
bigny,  and  several  copies,  full-size,  by  Mr. 
Vinton  himself,  of  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Velasquez — Philip  the  Fourth, 
The  Actor,  The  Infanta,  and  others.  It 
was  a  charming  place  and  very  conve- 
nient :  underneath  was  the  snug  quarters 
of  the  Tavern  Club.  But  it  had  to  come 
.down,  and  Mr.  Vinton  now  has  a  new 
studio  in  Exeter  Street  which,  in  the 
matter  of  luxury,  and  the  coherence  of 
decorative  purpose,  approaches  closer 
than  any  other  in  Boston  to  the  studios 
of  London  and  Paris. 

There  are  few  studios  from  which  we 
cannot  bring  away  some  novel  idea  in 
the  way  of  decoration,  for  the  artistic 
mind  is  full  of  ingenuity  in  the  creation 
and  utilization  of  ornament.  Things 
not  thought  of  in  any  aesthetic  scheme 
before,  and  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  trophies  of  travel,  suddenly 
acquire,  by  their  arrangement,  a  decor- 
ative value  which  leads  the  visitor  to 
wonder  how  their  beauty  and  availabil- 
ity ever  escaped  him. 

The  studio  of  Mr.  Henry  Sandham,  in 
the  Hotel  Edinburgh,  has  many  such 
devices.  One  notices,  for  instance,  the 
delicate  grayish  effect  of  the  roof,  on  the 
ground  of  which  raised  figures  are  seen 
of  familiar  marine  forms.  A  closer  scru- 
tiny is  mystifying;  it  is  of  neither  pa- 
per, paint  nor  plaster— what  is  it?  We 
look  once  more  and  see  that  it  is  pimply 
a  fishing-net  drawn  over  the  ceiling  in 
loose  folds,  giving  a  variety  of  lines 
and  shadows ;  and  the  marine  forms  are 
not  reproductions  but  the  things  them- 
selves— star-fish,  bottle-fish  and  hermit- 
crabs  hung  within  the  folds  of  the  net 
Then  one  is  sure  to  be  struck  witli  the 
effect  of  the  windows,  as  Herkomer  was 
when  he  visited  Mr.  Sandham.  They  are 
filled  with  panels  of  a  translucent  olive- 
green  material  with  circular  openings, 
admitting  the  light  through  a  lace-like 
gothic  moulding  of  elaborate  design.  The 
moulding  is  not  of  stone,  nor  wood^ 
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"a  cornsr  op  my  studio/ 
(Drawn  by  W.  L.  Taylor.) 


nor  lead,  however;  it  is  of  rope — com- 
mon manilla  rope,  and  the  jmnels  of 
translucent  olive  are  simply  of  paper. 
How,  then,  is  the  design  obtained?  Mr. 
Sandham  has  taken  several  common  door- 
mats, and  cut  out  the  interstices,  leavings 
an  outline  that  bears  a  not  distant  re- 
semblance to  the  quarter-foil  and  multi- 
foil  windows  of  a  cathedral.  The  walls 
of  the  studio  have  a  rough  brown  sur- 
face, much  more  pleasing  than  paint,  and 
this  is  obtained  by  covering  them  with 
the  burlap  used  in  the  South  for  wrap- 
ping bales  of  cotton ;  it  is  old  and  worn, 
and  age  is  said  to  enrich  the  effect. 

These  are  Mr.  Sandham's  own  inven- 
tions, and  they  bear  out  what  we  said 


of  the  ingenuity  of  the  artistic  mind  in 
creating  ornament.  For  the  rest,  there 
is  the  usual  variety  of  studio  '*  proper- 
ties " — frames  filled  and  unfilled ;  sketches 
tacked  to  the  wall ;  bits  of  porcelain  and 
bronze;  vases  and  statuettes;  antique 
chairs,  cabinets  with  claw-feet ;  and  rugs, 
the  luminous  color  of  which  glows 
against  the  reddish  brown  of  the  floor. 
In  a  corner  on  a  dais,  stands  a  protean 
lay  figure  in  ghostly  repose  Yesterday 
it  was  a  sombre,  drooping  monk ;  now  it 
wears  a  garb  we  cannot  recognize — on 
the  head  a  flat,  woollen  cap,  something 
like  a  Tam  o'  Shanter;  the  feet  chained 
to  the  waist,  the  body  in  a  blouse,  the 
legs  in  loose  trousers  made  of  the  same 
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"SUNDAY  MORIVINa  IS  KlfGLAND.'*' 
(Sketched  bj  W.  L.  Taylor  from  his  orlfrlnal  Water  Color.) 


dingy  cotton  as  the  blouse,  and  over  all 
a  long,  gray  flannel  overcoat.  There  is 
a  colorless  poverty  in  the  whole  costume 
which,  Mr.  Sandham  tells  us,  is  the 
uniform  of  the  Siberian  convicts,  whose 
lives  he  is  now  illustrating  for  one  of 
the  magazines. 

Mr.  Sandham  is  better  known,  per- 
haps, as  an  illustrator  than  as  a  painter, 
but  in  the  latter  capacity  he  has  done 
much  successful  work  both  in  oils  and 
in  water-colors.  About  three  years  ago 
he  completed  a  large  picture  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  in  which  that 
event  was  realized  in  an  artistic  spirit 
without  sacrificing  the  minutest  detail  of 
history;  it  was  called  **The  Dawn  of 
Freedom,"  and  was  very  properly  pur- 
chased by  the  town  of  Lexington.  He 
also  paints  portraits,  and  has  lately  fin- 
ished an  admirable  likeness  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Duryea. 

Like  Mr.  Sandham,  Mr.  W.  L.  Taylor 
has  done  more  work  in  black  and  white 
than  in  color,  and  many  persons  who 
never  saw  a  painting  of  his,  have  ad- 
mired his  graceful  illustrations  to  sumpt- 
uous  holiday   editions  of    **The   Holy 


Grail,"  **  The  Earl's  Return,"**  The  Son^ 
of  the  River,"  and  other  poems.  Of  the 
little  group  of  illustrators  settled  in  Bos- 
ton, he  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
sincere.  His  drawings  reveal  freshness 
of  idea  and  artistic  sensibility  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  measure,  and  the  same 
qualities  are  visible  in  his  water  colors, 
which  are  also  notable  for  their  purity 
of  tone  and  simplicity  of  treatment.  So 
good  are  they,  indeed ;  so  much  do  they 
indicate  honest  intention  and  fine  capa- 
bilities that  one  may  regret  that  the 
popular  demand  for  illustrations  uses 
time  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
he  would  prefer  to  spend  in  work  in 
color. 

Our  visits  are  ended  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
cosy  little  Boylston  Street  studio,  the 
taste  and  comfort  of  which  tempt  us  to 
stay  longer.  It  was  said  in  the  begin- 
ning of  these  articles  that  they  would 
not  be  comprehensive,  and  it  is  well  that 
we  should  recall  this  now.  They  were 
never  designed  to  include  all  the  artists 
in  Boston  who  are  worthy  of  notice,  but 
only  to  show  what  some  of  the  more 
prominent  have  done  and  are  doing. 
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The  crowd  at  Dag^tt^s  were  killing 
time  in  the  easiest  manner  mountaineers 
could  contrive.  To  look  at  them,  one 
would  think  all  the  work  that  was  to  he  in 
the  world  had  been  completed  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  everybody  was  resting. 

Dan  Staples  was  sitting  just  inside  Jake 
Daggitt's  door.  His  mouth  was  open,  his 
eyes  half-closed ;  his  left  leg  was  crossed 
over  his  right;  both  were  stretched  in 
front  of  the  doorway.  Pete  Connors 
sat  on  a  stump  just  outside  the  grocery, 
leaning  forward,  resting  his  chin  in  his 
palms,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
looking  at  Dan  Staples.  His  brother  Jim, 
with  crownless  hat,  through  which  his 
black  hair  stood  up  like  porcupine  quills, 
was  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  other  side 
of  the  door,  chewing  tobacco.  Tom  Carter 
and  his  cousin,  Dick  Baxter,  sat  on  the 
ground  a  little  back  of  Pete  Connors, 
with  their  knees  drawn  up,  and  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  them. 

The  guns  leaning  against  stumps  or 
the  end  of  the  building,  and  near  their 
owners,  were  not  more  lifeless,  apparent- 
ly, than  the  group  of  men  in  threadbare 
jean  lounging  in  front  of  Daggitt's  store. 

The  mountain  heights  above  them  were 
bathed  in  sunlight.  Below,  the  sheep 
huddled  in  the  shadows  of  the  Little  Se- 
quatchie Valley.  Over  all  a  silence  pro- 
found as  that  which  stilled  the  tongue  of 
primitive  man  descended.  If  Dan  Staples 
had  opened  his  eyes,  he  could  have  looked 
over  mountain  tops  stretching  fifty  miles 
beyond  Chattanooga ;  could  have  looked 
upon  mountain  ranges  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  Cagger's  Cove;  the  Tennessee 
trailing  away  ribbon-like  in  the  distance 
until  its  waters  glanced  as  sunlight 
glinting  on  a  leaf.  But  Dan  was  so 
familiar  with  the  mountains  and  nat- 
ure's moods  that,  if  he  thought  at  all, 
which  is  doubtful,  he  would  have  opened 
his  eyes  very  wide  had  anybody  told  him 
all  the  world  was  not  molded  in  the 
form  he  beheld  daily. 

Not  a  word  had  been  uttered  since  Dan 
Staples  swore  at  a  fly  that  persisted  in  its 
attempt  to  light  on  his  right  check — each 
of  the  company  was  absorbed  in  his  own 


thoughts,  when  a  crackling  of  twigs  was 
heard  on  the  slope  to  the  left  of  Daggitt's 
store.  Two  mountain-boomers  skurried, 
barking  and  chattering  across  the  space, 
as  a  man  made  his  way  down  the  slope. 
He  picked  his  way  carefully  down  the 
mountain  side,  looking  backward  from 
time  to  time.  He  could  see  the  group 
in  front  of  Daggitt's  as  plainly  as  Dan 
Staples  beheld  him. 

Now  a  second  man  appeared  on  the 
slope.  Like  the  first,  he  carried  a  breech- 
loader and  a  navy  revolver  in  his  leather 
belt.  The  first  waited  until  his  compan- 
ion stood  beside  him ;  then  both  descend- 
ed quickly  to  the  roadway  faintly  skirt- 
ing the  mountain  side,  crossed  it  and 
approached  the  store:  when  the  elder 
addressed  Dan  Staples: 

*  Good  morning,  sir.  We  are  thirsty, 
and  would  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  drink 
of  water." 

Dan  Staples  slowly  lifted  his  left  leg, 
placed  his  right  very  deliberately  across  it, 
stretched  himself,  and  without  looking  up 
said :  *  *Ther  gourd's  in  ther  spring, "  waved 
a  hand  to  his  right,  indicating  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  spring  was  to  be  found, 
and  relapsed  into  silence.  The  stranger 
looked  at  his  companion  and  smiled. 

**But  we  want  a  stiff  'ner  to  clear  our 
throats  before  we  handle  the  gourd." 

Still  keeping  his  eyes  half-closed,  Dan 
Staples  raised  his  voice  and  called : 

'*Jake!  Store!"  and  again  relapsed 
into  silence  profound. 

Pete  Connors  laid  his  palms  flat  on 
his  knees,  with  an  effort  apparently,  and 
looked  up  at  the  strangers.  Jim  Connors 
rolled  over  on  his  left  elbow,  glanced  at 
them,  but  gave  them  no  further  attention. 
Tom  Carter  and  Dick  Baxter  rose,  lounged 
against  a  tree  and  looked  aimlessly  down 
upon  Cagger's  Cove. 

Now  a  large,  freckle-faced  man,  hat- 
less,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  indulged 
in  exercise  that  brought  the  blood  to  his 
temples,  emerged  from  a  back  room,  and 
looking  from  Dan  Staples  to  the  strangers 
said: 

*  *  I  Ve  kem.  What  is  it — what  kin  I  do 
fur  ye? "  , 
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**  Let  us  have  a  dsink  of  whiskey,  and 
fill  these." 

The  elder  of  the  strangers  produced  a 
X)ocket  flask,  reached  for  his  friend's,  and 
extended  both  to  the  hatless  proprietor, 
who  laid  them  on  a  barrel,  walked  back 
to  -the  end  of  the  room,  and  returning 
with  a  pint  measure,  set  it  down  before 
his  customers. 

'*  Where  's  your  water,  man? " 

"  I  'lowed  you  wanted  whisky — thet  's 
whut  ye  kem  fur,  ye  said." 

**You  have  water  handy  somewhere. 
Let  us  have  some." 

'  ^  Jes'  as  ye  like.  We  'uns  a  'nt  chargin' 
fur  water.     Holp  yerself  freely." 

The  proprietor  stepped  back,  handed 
them  a  pail  of  water  with  a  gourd,  and. 
turning  about,  filled  the  pocket  flasks, 
while  the  strangers  drank  whisky  and 
water  in  turn  from  the  gourd,  measuring 
the  liquids  carefully,  a  proceeding  Dan 
Staples  affected  to  view  with  astonish- 
ment. Pete  Connors,  who  was  looking 
at  them,  glanced  at  Dan  and  made  a  wry 
face,  as  though  the  combination  of  whisky 
and  water  was  something  words  could 
not  do  justice  to. 

'*  That's  fair  liquor,'*  said  the  younger 
traveler. 

**  That's  whut  I  m  sellin'  of  it  fur. 
Mout  ez  well  keep  fa'r  whisky  or  nun,  I 
reckon.  Folks  hyur  know  what 's  fa'r — 
an'  pore  whisky  a'nt  wuth  shucks." 

The  proprietor  laid  the  flasks  before 
his  customers ;  the  eldest  handed  him  a 
bank-note,  which  Daggitt  fingered  slow- 
ly, then  handed  back,  saying: 

**  Onnecessary  ter  say  I  can't  make 
thish  go  'ith  my  pile.  It  ud  s waller  all 
I  've  got — 'n  more  too." 

The  customer  replaced  the  note  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  handed  Daggitt  half  a 
dollar,  saying:  *' That's  all  the  small 
money  about  me.     Will  that  do? " 

**Hit  air  plenty;  more'n  I  want." 

He  handed  his  customer  a  nickel,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  travelers,  stolidly. 

**  Your  name  is  Daggitt,"  said  the  elder 
traveler. 

'*  Jake  Daggitt — that 's  me." 

The  traveler  nodded  toward  the  door. 
**  Anything  special  going  on  to-day.  We 
are  strangers  in  these  parts." 

"  On  necessary  ter  tell  me.  We 'uns 
kin  tell.  NiUhin'  pertickler,  less  'n  hit  be 
them  revnoor   officers  thet   kem  down 


from  Chattanooga.  They  told  ez  how 
thet  they  dropped  most  onexpectedly  on- 
to Beamer  nigh  Jasper.  Fotched  Beamer 
right  up;  now  all  the  kentry  is  kinder 
feerful,  'n  ez  fur  moonshiners,  nacherly 
they  '11  make  theirselves  nimble.  Whur 
mout  ye  be  fr " 

But  the  elder  traveler  suddenly  inter- 
rupted him,  saying  sternly,  **No  non- 
sense now,  Daggitt.  You  've  played  it 
pretty  fine,  but  we  know  you.  You  know 
we  are  revenue  officers,  just  as  well  as 
we  know  all  this  lolling  and  loafing 
around  your  door  is  put  on.  These  men 
are  your  friends;  possibly  every  man  of 
them  is  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  you  are  in 
the  mire.  But  if  they  make  a  motion — 
if  one  of  them  pulls  a  gun,  he  is  a  dead 
man." 

**  What  a  passel  o'  nonsensical  words ! 
Ef  thet  was  so,  whut  you  sed  jes'  now — 
ef  I  pintedly  reelized  you  folks  wanted 
me,  an'  was  boun'  ter  hev  me — think  I  'm 
sech  a  ijit  ez  ter  leave  myself  no  ch'ice ! 
Wouldn't  I  jes'  make  myself  sca'ce? 
Whut  ud  I  keer  fur  Cagger  s  Cove  more'n 
Cagger's  Cove  keers  fur  me !  Howsever — 
it 's  so  blamed  foolish  ter  talk.  1  'm 
reddy  to  jine  ye  right  ter  wunst.  Dan, 
will  ye  look  ter  the  store  till  I  kem  back. 
An'  if  so  be  ez  I  don't  git  back  till  the 
morrer— you  jes'  stay  right  hyur  till  ye 
hear  from  me.  I  reckon  I  'd  best  git  my 
hat  'n  my  coat.  Whur  air  ye  goin'  ter 
take  me,  you  uns?" 

**To  Chattanooga." 

**  Hit's  lucky  fur  me,  then.  Dan,  I  kin 
git  thet  terbaccy,  'n  tea,  'n  them  buttons 
fur  yer  little  gal  'ithout  bein'  ter  expense. 
See  hyur—"  Jake  Daggitt  looked  at  the 
officers  apprehensively.  **  A'nt  ye  boun' 
ter  bring  me  ter  Chattanooga,  an'  back 
hyur  whur  ye  tuk  me  from — ye  air  now, 
sure  ?  Thet's  jestice ;  only  jestice.  Takin' 
a  man  traipsin'  to  Chattanooga,  ye'd 
orter  bring  me  back  free  of  expense. 
Less  'n  ye  do,  it  a'nt  pintedly  right  fur 
me  ter  go.  Ye  see,  I  'm  not  a-raarin'  or 
swearin'  'bout  it.  I  'm  goin'  with  you 
like  a  baby.  Thish  is  the  funniest  'speri- 
ence  ennybody  ever  had." 

*' Bowers,  go  with  him  until -he  finds 
his  hat  and  coat,"  said  the  elder  officer, 
significantly.  When  Bowers  reappeared 
with  Daggitt,  the  other  officer  stepped  out- 
side and  whistled.  In  answer  to  the  call, 
six  men,  all   heavily  armed,  suddenly 
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emerged  from  the  forest  above  £he  road. 
Jake  Daggitt  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh 
as  the  men  approached  the  store.  His 
mood  was  communicated  to  the  group 
lounging  around  the  door. 

**Whut!"  Daggitt  exclaimed,  **  eight 
men  jes'  ter  bring  Jake  Daggitt  down 
ther  ter  Chattanooga !  Durn  my  buttons 
ef  I  won't  cut  a  figger  ez  big  ez  Gin'ral 
Jackson  after  he  fit  ther  British  ter  New 
Orleans.  Thish  is  a  mistake — but  hit 
a'nt  my  lookout,  stranger,  /know  you — 
hit's  comed  ter  me  all  ter  wunst — but 
doggoned  ef  1  tell.  I  see  jes*  whut  's  up. 
Yer  a-shooin'  of,  and  a-sarchin'  of  the 
wrong  man  thish  time !  Ye  Ve  got  the 
wrong  pup  by  the  ear!  Han't  he,  Dan? 
But  why  an't  we  movin'  ?  I  *m  ready. 
I  'm  plumb  sot  on  goin'  ter  Chattanooga 
— but  blamed  ef  I  'm  gfoin'  ter  walk. 
Coa'se  yeVe  got  bosses  down  ther  in 
ther  cove." 

All  this  was  uttered  so  rapidly  that 
the  revenue  officers  could  not  check  the 
mountaineer  until  he  paused  for  breath. 
Then  the  officer  in  command  said  stern- 
ly: '*  See  here,  Daggitt,  if  you  can  con- 
vince me  now  that  we  are  in  error,  take 
my  advice  and  do  it  If  you  make  any 
statement  in  Chattanooga  that  could  just 
as  well  be  made  here " 

**  I  'm  plumb  sot  on  goin^  ter  Chatta- 
nooga, I  tell  yez ;  I  'm  jes'  et  up  with  the 
idea.  But  I  'low  yer  right,  mister.  Ye 
may  thmk  what  ye  like — ^but  hits  my 
pinted  opinion  ez  you  Ve  gone  an'  mixed 
me  up  'ith  Joe  Caggers." 

**  JoeCaggers?" 

**  Yes.  I  thought  everybody  know'd 
Joe  Caggers.  Why,  thish  yer  cove  was 
called  for  Joe  Caggers'  gran'fther." 

**  Well,  speak  out.  What  about  Cag- 
gers ?" 

**Whut  about  Joe?  Why,  thers 
«verythin'  about  Joe  Caggers.  He  is 
^vuss  than  a  hull  bilin'  o'  drunk  men  at 
a  frolic— ez  live  as  a  hull  swarm  o'  hor- 
nets, everywhere,  here  an'  yander  to 
wunst  Yestiddy  'way  up  the  cove— 
to-marrer  'crest  the  peak,  like  ez  not,  'n 
goin'  the  Lord  knows  whur,  or  whut 
fur.  Jes'  a-sarter  a-shooin'  fur  the 
devil;  drinkin',  figlitin',  'n  a-ra'arin' 
roun',  keerin'  fur  nobody,  'n  nobody 
keerin'  fur  Joe  Caggers,  'cept  to  give 
him  all  the  swath  he  wants,  an' " 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  officer  impatient- 
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ly,  **I  heard  the  same  said  of  you — or 
there  is  a  misapprehension  somewhere." 

The  proprietor  of  the  grocery  looked 
at  him  incredulously. 

*'  Ye  kin  believe  me  or  not.  Do  / 
look  like  a-ra'arin\  rootin'  up  customer? 
Thur  a  n't  a  civiller  man " 

**Cut  it  short" 

*'  Hits  Joe  Caggers  yer  after — 'taint 
me." 

**  But — where  is  Caggers  to  be  found?" 

"Thur's  whur  ye  git  me  now.  I'd 
give  my  buttons  jes'  ter  hev  'bout  two 
minutes'  talk  'ith  Joe — ^jes**  ter  straighten 
things  out  atween  bus  two  like.  Well," 
Daggitt  pointed  towards  a  cove  on  the 
right;  **ye  see  thish  yer  road  ye  kem 
up?  Foller  it  right  up  into  ther  cove — 
'crost  ther  cove,  min' — 'n  'bout  a  mile 
f urder  up,  tother  side  o'  the  cove,  ye  '11 
see  a  house;  'n  thet '«  Caggers'." 

**  On  the  side  of  the  mountain?" 

**Same  as  thish.  But  I  say:  yer  won't 
tell  Joe.  Ye  pintedly  must  n't  tell  Joe 
what  I  told  ye — ye  won't,  now,  fur  hit 's 
none  o'  my  business." 

**  Daggitt,  if  you  are  deceiving  us " 

"I  can't,  nuther,  onless  yer  a  min' 
ter  be.  This  yer  kin  be  straightened  'n 
less  'n  fower  minutes.  Jes'  send  yer 
folks  right  throo  ther  store — poke  roun' 
like,  en  ef  you  kin  find  a  drop  o'  likkor 
ez  han't  paid  license — then  call  Jake 
Dt^ggitt  a  liar ! " 

**Take  him  at  his  word,  Bowers. 
Make  a  thorough  search— leave  no  place 
unturned." 

Bowers  called  a  man,  and  together 
they  explored  the  premises.  They  looked 
in  the  loft,  in  the  boxes  and  barrels; 
they  smelled  the  bottles  and  jugs. 

*'  I  told  ye  how  't  was,"  said  Daggitt. 

'*  And  yet  we  found  the  embers  of  a 
fire  glowing  on  the  spur  up  there  less 
than  an  hour  ago,"  said  the  officer  in 
command,  as  he  extended  a  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  top. 

**  And  the  impression  made  by  the  still 
beside  the  little  spring  up  there,"  said 
Bowers. 

**Thet's  whut  I  jes'  told  ye— here  to- 
day, yander,  out  o'  sight  'n  hearin'  to- 
morrer— thet's  Joe  Caggers.  I'll  bet 
thish  yer  store  'n  all  the  truck  I  've  got 
it's  Caggers— but  ye '11  never  see  Joe. 
Why— nobody  never  sees  Joe  Caggers 
jes'   when   they   want   ter.      Now,    see 
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by  ur.  I  'm  not  a-selliii'  of  Joe's  whisky, 
an'  I  don't  know  ez  I  want  ter;  same 
time  I  'm  a  peacable  man,  an'  do  n't 
want  ye  ter  be  makin'  trouble  'tween 
Joe  Caggfers  'n  me,  fur " 

**  Nonsense.  Bowers,  you  lead,  and 
I'll  follow.  And  Daggitt,  if  this  is  a 
trick,  you  will  rue  it.  The  country  is 
not  big  enough  to  hold  us  both  outside 
a  jail  if  you  think  you  can  steal  away  in 
an  hour  s  time.  Try  it,  Daggitt,  when 
you  think  the  coast  is  clear." 

Then  without  another  word  the  rev- 
enue officers  and  their  men  walked  down 
the  mountain  road  leading  directly  into 
the  heart  of  Cagger's  Cove.  Jim  Con- 
nors flung  his  crownless  hat  on  the 
ground  with  an  oath. 

"Ef  ther  bed  n't  been  so  many  I'd 
bored  a  hole  through  that  Bowers. 
Let 's  git  the  still  'n  kags  out  'n  hyur 
'fore  they  git  back.'* 

"Sho!"  said  his  brother  Pete,  as  he 
looked  down  the  road.  **  You  keep  your 
mouth  shet.  Wait  till  they  air  well  up 
the  cove." 

**Ther  an't  a  mite  o'  hurry,"  said 
Daggett,  coolly.  **  They  an't  sech  dumed 
fools  ez  not  ter  have  a  watch  out  some- 
wher's  nigh.  It  '11  be  lucky  fur  him  I 
do  n't  set  eyes  on  him  fust." 

**  He  'd  best  say  his  prayers  'fore  /  set 
eyes  on  him."  And  Jim  Connors'  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  murderous  light. 

"I  don't  mind  a  square  flght,  but  I 
do  n't  see  no  use  in  settin'  on  our  stumps 
hyur  till  they  come  back,"  said  Tom 
Carter,  sulkily.  *'Whut's  your  think, 
Dick?" 

**I'm  fur  gettin' the  still  'n  whisky 
quicker 'n  a  mountain-boomer  kin  flirt 
his  tail — thet's  my  think." 

**Sho!  Yez  babes— babes,  the  lot  o' 
ye,"  said  Dan  Staples,  slowly,  as  he 
turned  from  one  to  the  other.  Daggitt 's 
runnin'  this  yer.  He  knows  whut  he 's 
doin*.  Stop  yer  mouths,  'n  mebbe 
Jake '11  say  somethin'." 

**It's  all  right,  Dan.  Well,  then, 
boys— whut 's  the  matter  'ith  ye?  Kin 
he  do  any  thin'  ef  he  do  n't  find  nothin'? 
Kin  he  fool  roun'  hyur  'n  take  airy  one 
ter  Chattanooga  less  'n  he 's  somethin' 
ter  go  on.  Whut's  he  got?  We  air 
a-mindin'  of  our  own  business,  an't  we? 
It 's  not  agin  ther  law  to  git  ahead  of  a 
man  ez  longez  ye  do  n't  put  hands  on  ter 


him !  Now,  ter  satisfy  yer — ef  ther 's  a 
watch  out,  ther's  a  trick  on  ther  road 
wuth  two  of  theirs.     Mv  gal 's  out." 

**Whut:-Sally!" 

Even  Dan  Staples'  eyes  expressed  sur- 
prise. 

**Yes — ^she 's  down  thur — an'  shell 
pilot  them  a  good  piece— say  nothin'  o* 
foolin'  thur  watch,  sposin'  they  have  a 
watch  out." 

**  Blamed  ef  /  seed  your  Sal,  an'  I  was 
watchin'  the  road  mighty  clost,"  said 
Jim  Connors. 

**I  reckon  ye  must  a'  missed  SaL 
then,"  said  Daggitt,  dryly;  but  the 
glance  he  bestowed  upon  Dan  Staples 
spoke  volumes.  *'I  s'pose  ye  kin  go 
fur  the  still  now,  boys,  an'  I  do  n't  keer 
ter  see  none  o'  ye  fur  a  day  or  two.  I  '11 
'tend  to  my  affairs — jes'  you  shet  your 
mouths,  an'  ther  won't  nobody  git  hurt. 
I  do  'nt  keer  ef  your  tongue  drops  out — 
jes'  you  keep  away  from  my  spring  till 
ye  air  invited  ter  come." 


II. 


**Joe  Caggers  must  be  a  character, 
judging  from  Daggitt's  description,"  said 
Bowers,  as  they  walked  along  the  mount- 
ain-side to  the  place  where  they  had 
tied  their  animals. 

The  little  party  were  beside  their 
horses;  these  were  champing  their  bits 
and  pawing  the  soil  restlessly,  when  a 
shout  was  heard. 

*' That's  Hart,"  said  Jamison,  the  offi- 
cer in  command.  **  Mount,  men — for- 
ward I" 

The  party  started  in  the  direction  of 
Daggitt's;  they  had  turned  a  bend  in 
the  road,  when  they  beheld  a  lad  in  al- 
tercation with  Hart,  the  man  who  had 
been  stationed  on  a  crag,  conunanding 
a  view  of  Daggitt's  store.  Hart  held  his 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and  menaced  the 
boy,  who  was  talking  rapidly.  Jamison 
rode  up  quickly. 

**  What  is  it.  Hart?" 

"This  fellow  was  sneaking  along  the 
mountain.  Cap,  and  I  halted  him.  He 
was  running,  and  I  told  him  I  'd  shoot 
—that's  all." 

Jamison  turned  to  the  boy,  who  ex- 
cited his  guard's  suspicion.  As  he  looked 
at  him,  his  eyes  twinkled,  then  a  smile 
broadened  his  face.     The  boy  was  ap- 
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parently  fifteen  or  sixteen,  at  the  most. 
His  trowsers  were  a  size  too  large  for' 
him.  They  were  crammed  into  a  pair  of 
ill-fitting  bootS;  and  bagged,  falling  down 
in  layers  over  the  boot-tops.  His  coat, 
of  the  same  colorless  material,  was  much 
too  large  for  him.  It  was  buttoned  at 
the  throat.  The  cuffs  were  turned  up, 
exposing  a  sma,ll  wrist  and  shapely  hand. 
A  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  completed 
the  boy's  attire.  The  brim  flapped  as 
the  breeze  flew  over  it;  when  it  was 
lifted  up,  Jamison  beheld  a  pair  of  pierc- 
ing black  eyes;  eyes  that  met  his  fear- 
lessly. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  de- 
manded the  revenue  officer. 

*'  What 's  he  doing  ?" — the  boy  pointed 
to  Hart. 

"Come;  you  are  going  somewhere." 

*'  Coa'se  I  am,  if  you  Ul  let  me.  'T  aint 
nobody's  business  if  I  go  or  stay." 

' '  Are  you  Daggitt's  boy  ?  Your  name 's 
I^aggitt,  isn't  it  ?  Come,  now,"  said  the 
officer,  **own  up;  you're  Daggitt's  boy." 

'*No  more  Daggitt's  boy  than  I  be 
any  other  body's  boy." 

"Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"•Where  be  you'uns  going  ter  ?" 

"I  was  going  to  Joe  Caggers',  but—" 

"Then  I'm  going  along.  If  he"— 
pointing  to  Hart — "hadn't  stopped  me, 
I  'd  a  been  furder  along  to'ards  the  cove." 

"  What  s  your  name  ?" 

"Caggers.". 

"Eh  ?  Caggers  !"  Jamison  looked  at 
Bowers.  *  *  What 's  your  baptismal  name  ? 
What  is  your  first  name,  then  ?" 

*  *  Joe — Joe  Caggers. " 

Jamison  glanced  at  Bowers  again. 

"  And  you  are  going  home  ?  You  are 
little  Joe — young  Joe,  I  suppose." 

The  riders  had  turned  their  horses' 
heads  again,  and  were  on  the  way  to  the 
cove.  The  boy  walked  briskly  beside 
Jamison.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid : 
apparently,  the  group  of  armed  horse- 
men had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  looked 
at  them  indifferently.  A  dozen  eyes 
were  noting  his  every  movement,  but  he 
walked  on,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the 
curiosity  his  appearance  and  manner  ex- 
cited. 

The  little  party  rode  into  and  through 
the  beautiful  valley  unmindful  of  the 
beauties  of  the  foliage.  Dogwood  and 
honeysuckle  gleamed  on  the  slopes  near 


at  hand;  thin,  white  clouds  melted  in 
the  blue  zenith ;  a  breeze  blew  up  from 
the  Tennessee  and  sighed  through  the 
deep,  green-wooded  ravines,  where  chest- 
nuts, oaks  and  poplars  grew,  while  pine 
and  fir,  far  above,  stood  silent  like  som- 
bre sentinels  keeping  watch  over  the 
valley. 

Nestling  far  away  in  a  cleft,  high  on 
the  mountain-side,  was  a  cabin,  seem- 
ingly. The  eyes  of  the  whole  party 
swept  the  mountain-side,  and  noted  the 
house.     Jamison  turned  to  the  boy. 

"That's  it.  Don't  look  bigger 'n  a 
good-sized  nut.  You'll  find  a  right 
smart  barn  and  a  big  house  when  you 
git  to  it,"  said  Joe  Caggers,  with  an  air 
of  pride;  the  pride  of  possession. 

'*  It  do  n't  look  much  bigger  than  Dag- 
git  t's,"  said  Jamison. 

*'You  kin  put  Daggitt's  right  down 
in  our  front  room,"  the  boy  said,  with 
great  deliberation.  *'A11  you  uns  goin^ 
to  stop  with  dad  ?" 

"No;  we  are  just  making  a  call,*' 
said  Bowers,  with  a  smile,  whereupon 
some  of  the  men  turned  their  heads 
aside,  and  Jamison  frowned  severely  as 
he  talked  of  the  beauties  of  the  valley, 
the  crops,  the  game  he  surmised  should 
abound  there,  and  the  lonely  life  Joe — ^a 
mere  boy — must  live  up  there  on  the 
mountain,  at  the  head  of  the  cove. 

The  distance  seemed  long.  An  hour 
was  expended,  and  the  house  seemed  to 
be  but  little  nearer. 

**  How  far  is  it  to  your  father's  house, 
Joe  ?"  Jamison  asked,  as  he  turned  to 
the  boy. 

**'Bout  two  miles.  You  go  long  back 
there  to  the  ridge — ^less  'n  you  've  wings 
ter  fly — 'n  the  road  comes  back  agin. 
Thet  's  whut  makes  it  so  durned  fur — on 
legs." 

Whereat  all  in  the  party  laughed.  By 
and  by,  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road  where 
the  brush  was  thickest,  Joe  Caggers, 
who  had  been  leading  the  party,  disap- 
peared. Jamison  called  a  halt.  He  sent 
his  men  scouring  along  the  edge  of  the 
forest  in  every  direction,  then  suddenly 
ordered  them  make  all  speed  to  Caggers'. 
He  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
boy  from  warning  his  father  of  their 
approach. 

The  horsemen  toiled  up  around  the 

ridge,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  mado 
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good  lieadway  to  Caggers\  They  crossed 
gullies,  crawled  slowly'over  huge  stones; 
in  short,  adopted  the  readiest  means  of 
reaching  the  house,  which  assumed  fair 
proportions  now  that  they  were  near  it. 

What  seemed  a  little  cleft,  or  dimple 
on  the  mountain-side,  expanded  to  over  a 
hundred  acres  of  good  land.  Two  fine- 
looking  cows  and  a  calf  were  in  a  little 
lot,  marked  off  near  a  cabin,  concealed 
entirely  from  the  view  of  all  the  world, 
save  such  as  surmounted  the  ridge  back 
of  the  house  that  looked  so  small  from 
the  road  that  skirted  the  base  of  the  spur 
on  which  Daggitt's  store  was  located. 
Three  or  four  goats  ran  up  on  a  rock, 
near  Major  Jamison,  and  looked  at  him 
in  a  speculative  way.  He  made  a  sign 
to  Bowers,  who  in  turn  signed  to  the 
men;  the  party  halted,  and  the  Major, 
dismounting,  pushed  aside  some  over- 
hanging boughs. 

An  old  negress  sat  on  a  chair  near  the 
cabin  door.  A  basket  of  woolen  socks 
and  a  ball  of  yam  were  placed  at  her  left 
side.  She  was  talking  to  herself,  mum- 
bling, grumbling. 

*'  Reckon  can't  go  ter  Jessup  s  ter  day, 
case  de  ole  man  *8  foolin'  over  ter  Hack- 
ett's,  stid  o'  mindin*  his  bizness.  Dat 
ole  man  's  a  trial.  Aint  got  no  call  to 
stay  over  to  Hackett's  like  dis — dat 's  de 
way  when  he  'senses  he'self  fo'  goin'  to 
Mosses.     Huh !    Fo*  de  laand ! 

**'Sh!  Keep  quiet,  Aunty,"  said  the 
Major  in  his  most  persuasive  tones. 
*'  Where  are  all  the  folks  ?" 

**  Who  is  you  anyway  ?     Whar " 

*  *  Is  your  master  at  home  ?  The  missus, 
and  everybody  at  home  ?  Do  n't  be 
alarmed.  I  Ve  some  friends  with  me — 
we  are  just  making  an  unexpected  call 
on  your  master.  Which  way  do  you 
ride  up  to  the  house  ?-' 

**  On  de  road — same  you  kem  up." 

**  Elxactly.     Your  master 's  at  home  ?" 

*^Yes,  sah.  Mars  and  missis,  I  ex- 
pec's.  Expec's  you  '11  fin'  'em  all  in  de 
house.  What  ud  dey  be  doin'  out  ob 
do'.     Dey  8  Christ'ins,  I  reckon." 

But  the  Major  did  not  hear  her  part- 
ing words.  He  returned  to  his  men, 
commanded  two  of  them  to  dismount, 
spoke  quietly  to  Bowers,  and,  leading 
the  way,  clambered  around  to  the  road 
the  old  woman  had  indicated.  It  was  an 
excellent  road,  and  showed  the  marks  of 


travel.  Had  the  Major  known  such 
means  of  reaching  the  house  was  ne&r. 
he  would  have  saved  half  an  hours 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  infinite  trouble. 

The  house  was  now  in  full  view— 
a  spacious,  hospitable-looking  Soutkem 
house.  Now  he  understood  why  it 
looked  so  small  from  the  valley.  It  was 
half  hid  by  trees;  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  house  could  be  seen  from  the  road 
crossing  the  valley. 

Two  men  were  stationed  on  the  side 
of  the  road  within  easy  call,  and  the 
Major  advanced  with  Bowers.  A  superb 
hound  rose  slowly  from  the  wide,  long 
porch  as  they  approached,  and  stared  at 
them  disdainfully. 

''I'd  give  fifty  dollars  for  that  fel- 
low," said  Bowers,  who  was  a  great  dog- 
fancier  and  excellent  judge. 

*'Look  to  your  pistols — see  they  are 
out  of  sight,"  said  the  Major  as  he  strode 
upon  the  porch,  and  extending  a  hand 
rapped  loudly,  decisively.  He  was  thor- 
oughly on  guard — business  shone  in  his 
eyes,  marked  his  every  movement  as  he 
stood  at  the  door. 

A  tall,  white-haired  man,  wearing  a 
loose  summer  coat,  and  with  his  shirt- 
collar  unbuttoned,  stood  up  at  the  win- 
dow nearest  the  door.  A  yellow  woman, 
wearing  a  yellow  handkerchief  on  her 
head  in  such  a  way  that  the  corners' 
flapped  in  the  breeze  as  she  walked 
through  the  hall,  came  forward  and 
curtsied. 

"  Is  your  master  in  ?  Please  say  two 
gentlemen  desire  to  speak  with  him." 

Directly,  the  Major  and  Bowers  were 
ushered  into  a  large  room  on  the  right 
of  the  hall.  The  room  was  well  fur- 
nished. Bowers  pointed  to  a  piano,  with 
a  half-scared  look,  and  puckered  his 
mouth,  but  before  he  had  time  to  whistle 
a  gentleman  wearing  a  black  coat,. buff 
vest,  and  with  his  shirt-collar  buttoned, 
stood  before  them. 

"  Welcome,  gentlemen,"  giving  a  hand 
to  each.  "Whom  have  I  the  honor  of 
addressing  ?'' 

"This,"  said  the  Major  gravely,  *'is 
Mr.  Bowers,  of  Chattanooga  Allow 
me  to  introduce  myself  as  Major  Jami- 
son." 

"I  have  heard  of  you,  Major,  fre- 
quently." 

The  Major  glanced  covertly  at  Bowers. 
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**That  will  simplify  matters  greatly/* 
said  the  Major.  *'I  may  as  well  go 
straight  to  business,  then." 

The  elderly  gentleman  seated  himself 
and  inclined  his  head  to  the  Major. 

*'I  have  surrounded  your  house,  sir. 
My  men  are  stationed  above  and  below 
it  on  either  side  of  the  road.  It  will  be 
useless  to  attempt  escape.  With  or  with- 
out your  permission,  we  will  proceed 
now  to  search  the  premises." 

The  host  sat  bolt  upright,  looked  keen- 
ly at  his  visitors,  then  calmly  replied: 
''Before  you  begin,  will  you  please  in- 
form me  what  you  expect  to  find?" 

"Whisky,"  said  the  Major  stoutly. 
He  was  not  to  be  swerved  from  his 
course.  ''Illicit  whisky,  Mr.  Caggers. 
Your  name  is  Caggers,  I  believe— Joe 
Caggers.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
whisky  made  around  here,  and  we 
have  traced  it  into  this  cove." 

"Ah!" 

*'If  we  find  evidence  that  will  war- 
rant your  arrest,  we  will  take  you  with 
us  to  Chattanooga." 

"Ah,  indeed." 

"  Will  you  lead  the  way,  or  submit  to 
be  handcuffed  ?"  said  the  Major,  produc- 
ing a  pair  of  handcuffs. 

**  Major— one  minute.  Just  ring  that 
bell." 

The  Major  touched  the  bell.  The 
yellow  woman  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Caroline,  tell  these  gentlemen  my 
name.  And  say  to — to  my  wife  I  desire 
her  presence." 

The  yellow  woman  looked  at  the  visit- 
ors calmly;  then  in  a  respectful  manner 
replied:  **Thi8  is  Judge  Hope^s  house, 
gentlemen.  1 11  tell  Mrs.  Hopes  " — and 
the  yellow  woman  disappeared.  .  .  . 

The  Major  clutched  the  Judge's  hand : 
"For  heaven's  sake,  don't,  Judge;  I'll 
sink  through  the  floor  with  shame." 

"O,  no,"  said  the  Judge,  laughing. 
We  '11  have  the  joke  out.  Major.  Mrs. 
Hope  will  enjoy  it.  I  've  no  doubt  the 
people  at  Chattanooga  will  enjoy  it  still 
more.  I  practised  law  there  when  I  was 
a  good  deal  younger.  They  have  n't 
forgotten  me,  I  dare  say,  although  I  'm 
known  better  now  in  Nashville.  Mrs. 
Hope,  gentlemen." 

Bowers  fumbled  aimlessly  with  his 
handkerchief  when  he  was  not  mopping 
his   forehead,    and    the   Major  blushed 


scarlet,  but  the  Judge  was  a  man  of  in- 
finite tact. 

While  the  men  waited,  and  their 
horses  champed  their  bits  restively, 
the  Judge  insisted  upon  sharing  a  sam- 
ple of  '*good  whisky  that  had  paid 
tribute"  with  his  guests.  When  the 
gentlemen  were  alone  again,  the  Judge  s 
eyes  twinkled  as  he  turned  to  the 
Major. 

* '  I  have  heard  Daggitt's  ruse.  Now  tell 
me  how  you  found  your  way  up  here. 
The  traveled  road  lies  straight  along  the 
ridge." 

"  Why,  the  truth  is— I  suspect  now  it 
was  Daggitt's  boy  who  piloted  us,  but  he 
called  himself  Joe — and  I  took  it  for 
granted  he  was  called  after  his  father, 
Joe  Caggers." 

"Daggitt's  boy!  Boy!  Bless  you. 
Major,  Daggett  never  had  a  boy !" 

The  Major  turned  to  Bowers  helplessly. 
**  Were  we  both  dreaming — ore  we  still 
dreaming  ?  Did  we  see  a  boy  on  the 
road  or  not  ?" 

"  You  did  not  see  a  boy  of  Daggitt's. 
But  Daggitt  has  a  girl,  as  lively  a  kitten 
as  you  '11  find  in  Tennessee.  Surely  you 
have  not  been  mistaken,  Major?  You 
have  n't  been  hoodwinked  by  Daggitt's 
daughter  ?  It  was  bad  enough  to  invent 
Joe  Cagger.  Ha !  ha  I  Cagger !  It  has 
an  odd  sound.  Cagger  !  Cagger's  Cove ! 
EUght  men  guided  into  Cagger's  Cove 
by  Sal  Daggitt,  while  her  faUier  spirited 
away  his  spirits !  Major,  Major !  If  the 
story  ever  gets  in  print,  it  will  be  the 
death  of  you." 

"  I  '11  go  back  to  Daggitt's  and  take 
the  gang  with  me !  So  help  me,  I  will !" 
fumed  the  Major. 

*'Tuts,  man.  You'll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  You  '11  take  my  advice,  and 
pass  Daggitt's  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. It  would  be  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  to  arrest  him  without  proof. 
Work  in  another  field,  and  leave  some 
one  else  to  profit  by  your  experience. 
He  may  send  a  messenger  to  Cagger's 
Cove  again.'" 

'*You  are  right,  Judge,"  said  the 
Major  in  parting,  while  the  Judge's  wife 
smiled  good-naturedly  on  them  as  they 
lifted  their  hats,  and  bowing  low,  re- 
tired from  Judge  Hope's  summer  retreat 
much  faster  than  they  entered  it. 
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ius  shining  in  his  eyes,  as  he  made  those 
sticks  do  the  work  of  violin  and  bow. 
"When  he  was  five  years  old  he  used  his 
sticks  so  well  that  the  schoolmaster  in  a 
neighboring  town  took  him  thither  to  be 
educated.  He  stayed  with  his  friend  three 
years  and  then  went  to  Vienna  to  sing 
in  a  choir.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
composed  a  mass.  It  was  laughed  at  by 
the  critics,  but  this  did  not  worry  Haydn, 
and  he  studied  with  renewed  diligence. 
Soon  after  this  he  lost  his  voice  and  with 
it  his  only  source  of  income.  A  barber 
gave  him  a  garret,  and  there  with  an  old 
harpsichord  and  a  few  books  he  dwelt  for 
three  years,  *  *  my  happiest  years, "  he  says. 
At  this  period  he  supported  himself  by 
giving  lessons  in  singing.  Eventually 
he  was  introduced  to  Porpora,  one  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  the  day.  Porpora 
was  ill-tempered  and  hard  to  please,  but 
Haydn  ran  his  errands,  blacked  his  boots, 
dressed  his  wig,  and  did  all  this  so  well 
that  he  overcame  the  master's  disdain 
and  was  given  the  aid  he  needed. 

When  Mendelssohn  was  two  years 
younger  than  Josef  Hofmann  now  is,  he 
could  read  any  music  at  sight,  and  ex- 
temporize from  a  theme,  with  exquisite 
delicacy.  His  father  was  a  rich  man. 
He  hired  an  orchestra  to  give  a  concert 
at  his  house  each  week,  so  that  the  child 
might  be  improved  and  entertained.  The 
boy  led  these  concerts  himself,  and  with 
his  sister  Fanny  became  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  circle  of  musicians.  His  first 
teacher  was  his  mother,  and  his  second, 
a  lady  of  much  refinement.  At  the  age 
of  eleven,  he  produced  sixty  pieces  of 
music  (including  songs),  in  a  year.  At 
fifteen,  he  began  his  most  famous  com- 
positions, and  when  seventeen  he  wrote 
the  music  for  **The  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.''  Mendelssohn's  aristocratic  fa- 
ther was  strongly  opposed  to  having 
his  son  brought  before  the  world  as  a 
musician.  He  would  not  give  his  con- 
sent to  any  studying  with  that  in  view, 
until  he  had  taken  advice  from  the  great 
critic,  Cherubini,  who  he  was  sure  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  boy's  talent 
should  be  used  only  as  an  accomplish- 
ment. The  old  man  agreed  to  test  the 
boy,  and  told  him  to  compose  a  kyrie — a 
prayer  in  a  mass — for  the  choir  and  a 
full  orchestra.  Mendelssohn  wrote  his 
kyrie,  and  Cherubini  was  so  pleased  that 


he  refused  to  say  anything  against  the 
boy's  becoming  a  professional  musician. 
And  thus  the  world  gained  Mendelssohn. 

Ole  Bull  did  not  know  much  about 
music  when  he  was  a  baby,  except  that 
he  loved  it;  and  away  up  in  his  Norway 
home  his  little  ears  must  have  tingled 
with  the  warlike  music  of  that  country. 
His  father  said  he  must  study  theology, 
and  he  went  with  an  uncle  to  a  distant 
university  town  to  be  educated.  He  there 
learned  to  play  on  the  violin,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  university  just  as  he 
was  about  to  be  graduated,  because  he 
had  taken  charge  of  the  orchestra  in  a 
theatre.  Music  became  his  passion,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  wandering  life  left 
him  at  the  age  of  twenty  without  any 
money.  In  Paris  he  lost  his  trunk  and 
violin,  with  everything  else  that  he  had. 
Friendless,  he  wandered  through  tlie 
streets  for  three  days,  cold  and  hungry, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  Seine. 
He  was  strangely  rescued  by  a  woman, 
whose  only  boy  had  just  died  of  cholera. 
She  took  the  forlorn  young  man  to  her 
home  and  adopted  *him;  he  was  thus 
provided  with  money  and  a  chance  to 
carry  on  his  studies. 

The  great  violinist,  Paganini,  could 
play  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  and 
about  this  time  he  composed  a  sonata  so 
difficult  that  no  person  but  himself  could 
execute  it.  His  mother  had  dreamed 
when  he  was  a  baby  that  an  angel  came 
and  told  her  that  her  son  would  be  a 
great  musician.  At  nine,  Nicolo  played 
in  the  theatre.  At  fourteen  he  broke 
loose  from  the  restrictions  of  his  parents 
and  traveled  by  himself,  giving  concerts 
and  creating  wild  excitement  by  his  re- 
markable powers.  As  a  youth  he  was 
adventurous,  and  led  a  roving  life,  some- 
times playing  for  his  dinner  or  a  place 
to  sleep,  and  again  refusing  to  play  for 
what  would  then  have  been  to  him  a 
small  fortune. 

Meyerbeer  played  on  the  piano  at  con- 
certs when  he  was  seven  years  of  age, 
and  wrote  his  first  opera  at  eighteen. 
His  bosom  friend,  Weber,  published  six 
fugues  and  wrote  an  opera  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old.  Another  opera,  **The 
Wood  Nymph, "  was  written  when  he  was 
fourteen,  and  he  composed  the  whole  of 
the  second  act  in  ten  days. 

Handel,  at  niB^i^f^  ^f,^t»Jg*^«ly 
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officiated  on  the  organ  for  his  master, 
but  composed  weekly  a  service  of  song 
for  the  choir.  He  produced  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  services,  for  he  arranged 
them  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 
Handel's  father  wanted  him  to  be  a  doc- 
tor, and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
keep  the  boy  from  carrying  out  his  mu- 
sical ideas.  He  did  not  allow  him  to 
have  any  musical  instrument,  but  the 
youngster  practiced  secretly,  with  his 
mother's  connivance,  on  an  old  spinet 
in  their  garret,  and  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  this  way.  At  the  age  of  eight 
he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weissenfels  in  the  following 
manner:  Handel  had  a  brother  who  was 
page  to  the  Duke,  and  once  when  his  fa- 
ther went  to  make  that  nobleman  a  visit, 
Handel  begged  to  be  taken  along.  He 
was  ordered  to  stay  at  home,  but  after 
his  father  had  gone  some  distance  on 
the  journey,  he  saw  his  son  following 
the  coach  and  took  him  in.  When  they 
had  been  at  the  castle  a  few  days,  young 
Handel  heard  some  one  playing  the 
organ  in  the  chapel  and  went  in.  After 
the  player  had  left,  and  it  was  quiet  in 
that  part  of  the  castle,  he  crept  up  to 
the  loft  and  began  to  touch  the  keys 
softly.  As  he  grew  more  confident,  he 
forgot  himself  in  his  music.  The  Duke 
heard  him,  and  calling  his  page,  asked 
who  was  performing  upon  the  organ. 

The  boy  said:  **It  is  my  little  brother, 
sir.'' 

The  Duke  was  astonished  that  a  child 
of  only  eight  years  should  display  such 
talent,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  Han- 
del's father  to  have  him  educated.  He 
commenced  his  tuition  at  once  under  the 
organist  of  Halle,  with  whom  he  studied 
for  five  years. 

Ludwig  Spohr  showed  evidence  of  his 
great  talents  fully  as  early  as  dqes  young 
Hofmann.  He  had  a  violin  when  he  was 
six  years  old,  and  his  first  achievement  was 
finding  a  chord  on  all  the  strings.  His 
mother  says  that  his  delight  at  the  sounds 
he  produced  knew  no  bound,  and  that 
he  asked  her  to  listen  to  them  so  often  that 
she  finally  drove  him  from  her  kitchen 
to  get  rid  of  his  importunities.  Spohr's 
father  and  mother  were,  however,  lovers 
of  music.  He  was  early  brought  to  the 
notice  of  tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
placed  him  on  the  civil  list,  and  in  this 


way  provided  means  for  travel  and  study. 
Si>ohr  produced  his  first  composition 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

When  Bach  was  a  child,  the  instrument 
in  household  use  was  the  clavichord  or 
harpsichord;  this  was  somewhat  like  a 
five-octave  piano.  His  older  brother 
could  play  on  a  clavichord  which  their 
father  owned.  Bach  soon  learned  all  that 
his  brother  knew,  and  longed  for  other 
music.  The  older  boy  had  a  book  of  more 
difficult  manuscript  which  he  studied  him- 
self, and  kept  under  lock  and  key  when 
he  was  not  using  it.  He  refused  to  allow 
the  six-year  old  Bach  to  have  it,  but  the 
little  one  determined  to  secure  a  copy  for 
himself  and  soon  found  a  way  to  get  the 
music  from  its  hiding  place.  He  copied 
the  entire  manuscript,  working  moon- 
lit nights  for  six  months  without  being 
discovered.  At  the  end  of  this  time  his 
brother  found  that  his  treasure  was  stolen, 
and  took  the  copy  away  from  the  little 
Bach.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
boy,  but  he  was  not  seriously  discouraged. 
He  got  himself  a  place  in  the  choir  of 
Eisenach  as  treble  singer.  He  was  espe- 
cially fond  of  the  organ  and  often  walked 
many  miles  to  hear  a  master  play.  He 
thus  listened  in  secret  for  three  months 
to  every  performance  of  a  famous  organ- 
ist. Bach  gained  some  of  his  most  impor- 
tant knowledge  of  organ  music  in  this 
way.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  violinist  at 
the  Court  of  Weimar.  He  came  of  a 
family  which  for  nearly  two  centuries 
had  been  noted  for  their  musical  talents 
and  produced  more  than  fifty  distin- 
guished artists.  His  father  was  a  court 
musician,  and  Bach  himself  had  ten  boys 
who  were  all  musicians. 

Rossini  was  hardly  full  grown  when 
he  directed  the  orchestra  in  a  performance 
of  Haydn's  oratorio  *  *  The  Four  Seasons. " 
Before  he  was  sixteen  he  could  read  any 
music  at  sight.  His  father  was  a  strolling 
player,  and  his  mother  did  the  solo  sing- 
ing in  the  band.  Little  Rossini  always 
went  along  on  these  tours.  During  his 
travels  he  so  charmed  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  the  Countess  Perticari,  that  she 
sent  him  to  Venice  and  paid  for  his  in- 
struction in  music.  At  eighteen  he  had 
an  opera  performed ;  but  two  years  later, 
while  living  in  Venice,  he  was  so  poor 
that  he  could  not  aflPord  a  fire  in  his  room. 
He  wrote  his  musi^i^|^d^^^%>^fC^<> 
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keep  liimself  warm.  One  daty  when  lie 
was  so  lying,  writing  a  duo  for  a  new 
opera,  a  sheet  of  his  manuscript  fell  un- 
der the  bed.  It  lay  just  beyond  his  reach. 
He  could  not  get  it  without  arising,  and 
this  he  would  not  do.  He  determined  to 
rewrite  it,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
recall  a  single  note  of  the  missing  page, 
he  exclaimed : 

**  I  will  rewrite  the  whole  duet.  Let 
such  composers  as  are  rich  enough,  keep 
fires  in  their  chambers.  I  cannot  afford 
it.  It  would  not  be  lucky  to  pick  up 
the  manuscript,  anyhow.^' 

Thereupon  he  rewrote  the  entire  duet, 
•and  it  is  now  among  the  brightest  num- 
bers of  his  best  opera. 

Schubert,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  sang 
in  the  court  chapel,  and  produced  trios, 
■choruses  and  operas  long  before  he 
studied  the  art. 

Hummel,  another  German  composer, 
played  on  the  violin  at  the  age  of  four, 
and  three  years  later  Mozart  took  him  as 
a  pupil.  He  improved  so  rapidly  that 
within  a  few  months  he  played  before 
the  court. 

Chopin  was  a  delicate  little  fellow, 
and  his  parents  thought  more  of  his 
health  than  of  his  musical  talent.  At 
nine,  however,  he  played  in  public,  and 
soon  afterward  one  of  the  princes  pro- 
vided for  his  education. 

Frau  Schumann  wanted  her  boy  to  be 
a  lawyer,  and  Robert  tried  hard  to  carry 
out  his  mother's  desire,  but  his  love  for 
music  conquered.  When  he  was  twenty 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  drop  his  law 
studies  and  cultivate  only  his  talent  as 
a  pianist.  His  mother  gave  her  consent : 
the  youth  worked  night  and  day  with  un- 
tiring zeal,  making  remarkable  progress. 
His  skill  was  already  attracting  wide  at- 
tention, when  an  accident  interfered.    In 


constructing  a  machine  of  his  own  in- 
vention he  crippled  his  hand,  so  that  he 
was  never  able  to  perform  again  on  any 
instrument  He  then  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  composition  of  music. 

Clementi,  who  wrote  the  sonatas  so 
many  children  are  learning  to-day,  when 
he  was  a  very  little  boy  studied  thorough 
bass  with  a  man  named  Caprini.  At 
twelve,  he  composed  a  mass  without 
his  master's  knowledge.  When  he  was 
eighteen,  Clementi  produced  his  *'0pu8 
2,"  which  has  been  a  pattern  for  piano 
sonatas  ever  since. 

Franz  Liszt  played  in  public  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  delighted  in  showing  hig 
ability.  He  would  rush  to  the  piano 
and  spring  upon  the  stool,  his  curls  fly- 
ing this  way  and  that.  People  wanted 
to  look  at  his  small  hands,  and  the  piano 
was  often  moved  from  one  position  to 
another  so  that  all  could  see  them.  He 
played  well  at  six  years  of  age.  At  nine 
he  gave  a  concert,  and  his  performance 
so  pleased  a  number  of  noblemen  that 
they  sent  him  to  Vienna  for  instruction. 
After  eighteen  months  of  study  he  began 
another  concert  tour  and  won  unlimited 
admiration.  His  father  was  a  severe 
man  and  kept  him  hard  at  work,  in 
order  that  fiattery  might  not  spoil  the 
boy.  Young  Liszt's  daily  practice  was 
the  transposition  of  twelve  of  Bach's 
fugues  into  different  keys. 

Josef  Hofmann  learns  a  difficult  com- 
position in  a  very  short  time,  but  he 
^annot  read  music  and  has  had  no  in- 
struction in  its  science.  He  is  now 
traveling  through  America  giving  con- 
certs to  obtain  money  for  a  thorough 
education.  Whether  his  future  will  cor- 
respond to  that  of  the  youthful  musical 
prodigies  of  the  past,  only  time  can  tell. 
Joanna  Condict  Carpenter, 
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THOUGHTS   AND   FANCIES. 

BY   WILLIAM    H.    HAYNE. 

THE    BIRTH    OF    MIKERVA. 

Dark  Vulcaii  swung  the  hammer  in  his  hand 
At  the  Olympian  Father's  firm  command, 
And  through  the  brain-rift  which  the  iron  clove 
She  sprung  full-armored  from  the  head  of  Jove! 

Minerva's  lips  bade  aimless  discord  cease, — 
Immaculate  mistress  of  all  war  and  peace; 
Her  wisdom  shone  through  every  strenuous  test, 
Inviolate  as  the  armor  on  her  breast. 


FIRE    AND    WATER.  MILD    DAYS   IN    WINTER. 

"Sworn  foes  since  the  world  began.  Mild  days  are  interregnums 
Measureless  is  their  rage;  In  winter's  dreary  reign; 

In  every  region  of  man  Earth  has  bland  maternal  dreams 
Warring  from  age  to  age  !  Of  unborn  buds  and  grain. 

I  di*eam  that  when  earth's  years  end,  The  procreant  soul  of  Spring 
This  mystical  feud  shall  cease,  Seems  hovering  in  the  air; 

And  the  rival  forces  blend  The  long  soft  winds  are  prophecies, 
In  a  river  whose  name  is  Peace!  The  sweet  heaven  is  a  prayer  I 


HER   WINDOW-SILL. 

Her  window-sill  with  bloom  is  gay, — 

Trained  vines  and  flowers  their  odor  spill; 
It  seems  a  small  embodied  May, 
Her  window-sill! 

Blithe  as  the  morn  I  hear  her  trill, 

And  through  my  heart  song-echoes  stray, 
Sweeter  than  bird-notes  by  a  rill.^ 

Her  locks  are  gold,   my  scant  ones  gray; 

Clearly  it  is  not  Cupid's  will  .  .  . 
He  guards  in  such  a  vernal  way 
Her  window-sill!- 
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BY      JUI.  IAN      HAWTHORNE. 


In  discussing  one  of  Marion  Crawford's 
novels  recently,  a  critic  said  that  the  author 
was  *' making  the  mistake  of  over-produc- 
tion." The  remark  seems  to  represent  a  fash- 
ionable attitude  of  mind  on  the  subject.  It 
has  a  good  sound,  and  reflects  a  certain  credit 
upon  him  who  gives  it  utterance.  For  it 
conveys  the  presumption  that  his  reverence 
for  pure  literature  must  be  great ;  and  that 
with  this  fealty  to  art  he  combines  a  human 
kindliness  towards  the  author;  and  would 
fain,  for  that  author's  own  sake,  restrain  him 
from  madly  ruining  his  literary  reputation. 
As  Tennyson  remarks,  **nine  months  go  to 
the  shaping  an  infant  ripe  for  its  birth  ;'^  and 
the  labor  and  parturition  of  the  brain  should, 
the  critic  thinks,  be  at  least  as  long  as  that ; 
indeed,  there  are  abundant  instances  of  twice 
and  four  times  as  long  a  period  having  been 
required  for  a  successful  intellectual  birth; 
and  was  there  not  an  old  Greek  sage  who  ad- 
vised the  neophyte  to  publish  nothing  that  had 
not  been  on  the  stocks  at  least  ten  years?  If  a 
more  modem  illustration  be  demanded,  there 
is  a  gentleman  still  living  by  the  name  of 
James  Bailey,  who,  somewhere  back  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  produced  a  narra- 
tive and  mystical  poem  under  the  title  of 
*  *  Festus. "  Mr.  Bailey  has  written  nothing  of 
moment  since  that  time ;  but  every  year  or  so 
since  then  he  has  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  **  Festus,"  with  emendations.  It  is  true 
that  those  who  profess  to  have  examined  the 
later  editions  express  the  opinion  that  the  last 
state  of  that  poem  is  worse  than  the  first; 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Bailey  presents  a  shining 
example  of  literary  reticence.  Even  so  com- 
paratively small  a  matter  as  a  couplet  is  not 
to  be  lightly  passed  over;  we  all  remember 
Sydney  Smith's  reassuring  report  concerning 
the  poet  Rogers,  who  had  just  produced  one, 
that  *^be  and  the  little  couplet  were  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected. "  The  classic  pro- 
verb says,  *' Nulla  dies  sine  lineft;'*  and  we 
are  to  construe  this,  it  seems,  as  meaning  that 
one  line  a  day  should  be  the  limit  of  our  lit- 
erary output.  At  this  rate,  we  should  not  need 
to  make  ourselves  uneasy  over  English  com- 
petition, for  **the  brotherhood  of  man,  the 
federation  of  the  world,  "and  as  a  consequence, 
international  copyright,  woula  have  come  to 
pass  long  before  the  most  diligent  English 
novelist  could  hope  to  finish  his  next  three- 
volume  novel. 

There  are  writers  and  writers,  and  some  of 
them  write  too  much  when  they  write  at  all. 
Whether  their  works  be  few  or  many,  they 
are  certain  to  be  always  trash.     Even  these 


gentry,  however,  have  their  use,  for  they  in- 
crease the  competition  against  which  the  bet- 
ter writers  have  to  contend,  and  thereby  sti- 
mulate the  latter  to  worthier  efforts  than  they 
might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  put  forth. 
But  an  intelligent  and  educated  man,  who 
has  been  trained  to  express  himself  in  words, 
who  is  of  a  fairly  observant  and  sympathetic 
turn  of  mind,  and  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  years — such  a  man  has 
more  to  say  that  is  reasonably  w^orth  saying, 
than  he  can  find  time,  during  his  remaining 
years  of  life,  to  write.  He  has  by  that  time 
passed  through  all  the  elements  of  experience 
that  he  is  likely  to  have ;  he  has  reflected 
upon  the  world  as  it  has  appeared  to  him, 
and  formed  certain  views  or  theories  about  it ; 
he  has,  in  a  word,  gathered  in  all  his  intellect- 
ual and  moral  harvest,  and  may  be  well  oc- 
cupied for  the  rest  of  his  term  in  giving-  it 
out  again  in  digested  and  logical  form.  He 
could  not,  if  he  tried,  **  write  himself  out," 
so  far  as  his  material  goes ;  of  course,  he  may- 
apply  himself  too  unremittingly,  and  thereby 
injure  his  brain,  his  digestion,  or  his  eyesight ; 
but,  given  ffood  health  and  good  will,  he 
may  with  advantage  write  from  one  to  two 
thousand  words  a  day,  or  from  four  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  words  a  year.  This  is  a 
moderate  estimate;  it  would  involve  his 
spending  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day  only 
at  his  desk ;  and  yet  I  know  of  no  writer, 
not  even  Anthony  Trollope,  who  has  produced 
so  much  as  seven  hundred  thousand  words  of 
original  copy  in  a  year.  The  truth  is,  authors, 
so  far  from  being  too  productive,  are  too 
lazy  and  irregular  in  their  habits  of  work; 
they  ought  to  write  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  do. 

Many  of  them  waste  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  revising  and  rewriting  what  they  have  al- 
ready produced.  They  nle  and  polish  and  re- 
arrange, and  grow  to  care  much  more  that  their 
idea  shall  be  neatly  put,  than  that  it  shall  be  an 
idea  worth  putting.  Leaving  out  the  men  of 
really  large  genius— none  of  whom  happen  to 
be  writing  just  now — no  contemporary  writer 
(no  novelist  at  any  rate)  is  producing  anything 
which  is  worth  the  trouble  of  highly  finish^ 
form.  Form  cannot  compensate  for  inferior 
substance ;  it  only  makes  the  inferiority  more 
conspicuous.  The  only  form  worth  having 
is  that  which  comes  spontaneously.  A  great 
soul  will  beautify  its  own  embodiment ;  but 
why  should  we  be  at  such  pains  to  trick  out 
our  soulless  little  dolls  in  solenm  finery? 
They  only  make  us  the  more  ridiculous.  Let 
us  say  what  we  have  to  say,  in  as  good  plain 
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English  as  we  can  command,  and  be  done 
witn  it.  After  all,  the  greatest  geniuses  do 
no  more.  Besides,  while  we  are  at  work  fur- 
bishing up  some  second  or  third-rate  thought, 
a  thought  that  would  really  be  worth  having 
may  fan  us  with  its  wings  and  escape  out  of 
window.  Go  forward,  young  man,  and  up- 
ward if  possible;  but  do  not  turn  round  and 
try  to  render  symmetrical  the  footsteps  you 
have  already  made ! 

This  cant  about  over-production  suggests 
another  remark.  Authors  write  for  art's 
sake  whenever  they  can,  I  suppose,  but  what 
they  write  for  every  day  is  money.  They 
write  because  the  butcher  will  not  serve 
another  leg  of  mutton  until  he  has  been  paid 
for  the  last  one ;  because  the  children  need 
flannels  for  winter;  because,  in  short,  they 
are  poor,  and  writing  is  their  only  means  of 
gettmg  an  honest  livelihood  for  their  family 
and  themselves.  Three-fourths  of  all  the 
stories  published  by  our  story-tellers  are  what 
are  called  pot-boilers.  They  are  the  outcome 
of  actual  need  for  means  of  subsistence.  If 
the  man  or  woman  were  not  hungry,  or  in 
danger  of  becoming  so,  you  may  be  sure  that 
he  or  she  would  not  write  pot-boilers.  If 
they  had  a  sufficient  income,  nine-tenths  of 
them  would  never  write  another  line.  Let 
me  ask  the  reader  of  this  to  imagine  himself, 
for  a  moment,  an  author  who  is  obliged  to 
live  by  his  pen,  and  who,  consequently,  has 
little  or  nothing  in  the  bank.  You  have  just 
written  a  story,  let  us  say,  and  with  the 
money  received  for  it,  you  have  paid  some- 
thing **oa  account"  of  your  outstanding 
bills.  Now,  a  letter  comes  from  an  editor 
offering  you  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  for 
-another  story.  You  are  tired;  you  do  not 
feel  like  writing ;  you  know  that  the  story, 
when  it  is  done,  will  not  be  up  to  your  mark. 
But  will  you,  on  that  account,  and  lesf  you 
be  charged  with  over-production,  refuse  the 
^itor's  offer,  and  wait  to  write  a  story  until 
you  have  an  inspiration  ?  You  know  that 
the  butcher  will  not  wait  for  an  inspiration 
before  handing  in  his  bill,  and,  if  it  be  not 
paid,  sueing  you  for  it.  So  you  sit  down 
and  write  your  story ;  and  though  art  may 
suffer,  and  the  critic  sigh  his  regrets,  your 
children  will  have  their  porridge,  and  you 
can  look  your  tradesmen  in  the  face. 

On  the  other  hand,  really  great  writers  are 
almost  always  great  producers:  they  pour 
out  volume  after  volume,  like  Voltaire  and 
Goethe,  with  no  sense  of  effort  or  fatigue. 
Their  only  difficulty  is  lack  of  time  to  -say 
what  is  in  them  to  say.  No  one  ventures  to 
accuse  them  of  over-stocking  the  market,  or 
degrading  the  muse.  If  the  public  does  not 
want  a  book,  it  is  not  obliged  to  read  it ;  but 
«o  long  as  books  sell,  they  will  be  written, 
And  quite  right,  too. 


As  for  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  he  has,  I  be- 
lieve, published  three  novels  this  year,  and 
they  are  novels  of  weight  and  substance,  such 
as  in  England  are  brought  out  in  three  vol- 
imies.  But  it  is  not  customary  for  reputable 
writers  to  bring  out  three  novels  in  a  year; 
therefore,  Mr.  Crawford  is  guilty  of  over-pro- 
duction. But  if  he  is  writing  too  much, 
then  he  must  be  writing  inferior  stuff ;  and 
his  last  book  must  be  worse  than  his  first,  or 
than  whatever  we  are  to  consider  his  chef 
d'aeurre.  Now,  his  last  novel  is,  I  believe, 
**  Paul  Patoff,"  a  solid  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  |)ages.  I  have  just  read  it,  and,  to 
my  mind,  it  is  as  good  as  anything  he  has 
done,  and,  moreover,  is  overflowing  with  in- 
dications that  the  author  wrote  from  a  full 
mind,  and  with  a  sense  of  leisure  and  enjoy- 
ment. It  contains  some  masterly  portraiture 
of  interesting  and  unhackneyed  characters. 
It  presents  descriptions  of  scenery  and  life 
that  are  remarkable  for  vividness  and  warmth. 
It  has  a  great  deal  of  entertaining,  clever 
and  humorous  remark  and  comment.  It 
comes  near  being  a  complete  guide-book  to 
Constantinople;  and  it  possesses  a  plot  so 
unfamiliar  and  absorbing  that,  as  the  phrase 
is,  no  one  who  takes  it  up  will  care  to  lay  it 
down  until  the  last  page  is  reached.  And 
yet  this  is  the  third  volume  in  twelve  con- 
secutive months  I  It  has  faults,  no  doubt; 
but  they  are  certainly  not  the  faults  of  haste 
and  carelessness:  they  are  rather  the  other 
way.  There  is  over-elaboration.  The  author 
has  meditated  over-much  on  what  he  was 
writing.  The  comment  is  good ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  does  not  admit  of  the 
reader's  doing  justice  to  it.  The  plot,  more- 
over, is  not  homogeneous.  After  the  first 
thread  of  incident  has  been  followed  up,  we 
find  it  merging  into  another,  which  involves 
wholly  different  considerations.  This  is  a  fault 
in  art.  The  book  has  two  heads,  and  speaks 
with  two  voices.  This  may  indicate  that 
Mr.  Crawford  is  not  an  immaculate  genius ; 
but  it  certainly  does  not  show  that  he  does 
not  take  pains.  The  explanation  probably 
is  that  he  likes  his  business;  and  next  year, 
perhaps,  he  will  give  us  four  novels  instead 
of  three. 

A  pleasant  and  meritorious  novel  has  just 
been  published,  dealing  with  society  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  as  it  was  some 
years  ago.  The  author  is  Miss  Mary  B. 
Sleight,  and  she  has  used  her  materials  to 
excellent  advantage.  The  story,  **Flag  on 
the  Mill "  (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  has  an  old- 
fashioned  flavor  that  is  agreeable.  The  re- 
gion is  a  good  one  for  the  novelist :  there  are 
many  legends  and  landmarks  to  stimulate 
the  imagmation.  Miss  Sleight  writes  well — 
well  enough  to  encourage  we  hope  that  she, 
too,  may  be  tempted  to  over-production. 
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JuDomo  from  the  very  numerous  inquiries 
for  further  light  on  the  subject,  which  have 
poured  in  upon  The  Ambrican  Magazine 
since  the  publication  of  an  article  on  **The 
Universal  Language,  "Mr.  Charles  E.  Sprague 
has  met  an  existing  want  in  his  ^^  Handbook 
of  Volaptik"  (8.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago). As  a  substitute  for  all  other  lan- 
guages, Volapilk  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  easy  to  learn.  Its  main  features 
are  so  simple  that  two  or  three  hours'  study 
will  enable  a  beginner  to  translate  it,  with 
only  an  occasional  reference  to  a  vocabulary 
of  **  roots."  Forty  per  cent  of  all  the  roots 
are  taken  from  the  English  language.  There 
are  no  irremilar  inflections  in  Volapiik; 
nouns  have  but  one  declension,  verbs  but 
one  conjugation.  Every  word  tells  its  whole 
story  at  sight:  what  part  of  speech  it  is, 
with  all  grammatical  particulars  grouped 
around  its  **root,"  whicn  is  a  remainder  of 
three  or  four  letters.  In  short,  on  the  score 
of  simplicity,  so  far  as  the  grammar  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  room  Tor  improvement. 
The  vocabulary  is  not  diflicult  to  acquire. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  some 
consonants  is,  to  our  ears,  foreign,  being  in 
the  continental  style. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  present 
over  200,000  people  who  have  studied  the 
new  language  sumciently  to  read  and  write 
it.  At  present  its  greatest  field  of  usefulness 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  the  direction 
of  commercial  correspondence,  as  its  sim- 
plicity obviates  the  dangers  of  misapprehen- 
sion. Except  in  its  regularity  it  has  little 
apparent  beauty ;  but  perhaps  to  its  familiar 
users  it  may  seem  polished  and  graceful. 
Possibly,  also,  it  may  prove  of  service  as  a 
preliminary  study  before  that  of  other  lan- 
guages is  attempted.  By  giving  a  general 
idea  of  construction,  it  would  help  a  be- 
ginner in  learning  the  grammar  of  his  own 
as  well  as  of  foreign  tongues,  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  drudgery  of  the  lessons  most  hated 
by  our  school-children. 

A  large  library  might  readily  be  collected 
of  volumes  that  set  forth  schemes  for  recon- 
ciling the  discoveries  of  modern  science  with 
the  ^ok  of  Genesis.  The  latest  and  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  attempts  is  by  Lorenzo 
Burge,  who  undertakes  to  sketch  a  history 
of  earth  and  mankind,  beginning  at  b.  c. 
82,500.  The  work  is  entitled  **Pre-Glacial 
Man  ;  The  Aryan  Race "  (Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston).  Its  author  regaras  the  biblical  ac- 
count as  an  allegory,  and  displays  great  in- 
genuity in  interpreting  Scripture  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  exposition  is  made  more 
than  usually  clastic  by  regarding  the  names 


of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  as  merely  re- 
presentative of  distinct  periods.  In  fixing 
the  dates  of  creation,  the  deluge,  and  the 
migration  of  races,  Mr.  Burge  makes  abun- 
dant use  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  shifting  of  the  poles  and  the  glacial 
theory ;  but  by  indulging  in  elaborate  details, 
of"  guess-work,  he  forfeits  the  confidence 
which  his  readers  might  otherwise  try  to 
concede. 

There  is  room  and  use  for  a  little  book  by 
Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  entitled  **A  Bundle 
of  letters  "  (Punk  &  Wagnalls,  N.  Y.).  >lis« 
Dodge  is  one  of  two  ladies  appointed  as  School 
Commissioners  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
not  a  great  while  ago.  If  this  little  maniial 
can  hardly  be  called  literature,  its  simplicity 
and  perspicuity  might  well  be  imitated  by 
more  pretentious  writers.  The  Letters  are  in- 
tended for  girls  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their 
bread.  They  contain  the  substance  of  certain 
talks,  which  the  author  has  had  once  a  week 
for  several  years  with  the  members  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Street  Working  Girls'  Society. 
The  chief  space  is  properly  given  to  hints  as  to 
how  to  preser^'e  health  and  character,  the  two 
things  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  j)oor 
girl.  Miss  Dodge  touches  on  delicate  pomti?, 
but  while  she  speaks  of  these  plainly,  she  never 
shocks  fastidious  taste.  Not  the  least  merit  of 
the  book  is  its  unpretending  tone.  If  he 
did  not  look  at  the  title-page,  a^i  unreflect- 
ing reader  might  suppose  that  the  author  was. 
of  the  class  for  whom  she  writes,  though  only 
a  person  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  refined 
home  could  prepare  such  a  book.  Benevo- 
lently inclined  people  could  do  worse  than  to. 
distribute  these  Letters  widely  among  those 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  especially  in  the 
great  cities  wherever  in  shops  or  factories  a 
large  number  of  girls  is  herded  together. 

Science  has  yet  to  win  for  her  votaries  a 
place  in  belles  lettres.  She  offera  material  at 
least  as  grand  and  limitless  and  far  more  pict- 
uresque than  the  arid  theology  which  inspired 
a  Milton.  But  the  poet  wno  can  transform 
the  mighty  mass  into  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn — who  can  write  the  epic 
of  the  material  universe — has  yet  to  make  hK 
appearance.  Even  for  a  passing  knowledge 
of  the  great  conception  and  sublime  truth* 
which  modem  science  can  reveal,  we,  the 
uninitiated,  must  depend  upon  inter|>reters. 
whose  prose  is  not  always  alluring. 

Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  who  has  recently 
succeeded  the  late  Professor  Baird  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  one  of 
the  few  experts  in  scientific  research  who 
know  how  to  interest  an  ordinarv  reader. 
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He  writes,  as  his  preface  explains,  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  a  part  of  that  educated  pub- 
lic on  whose  support  men-of-science  are  *  *  so 
often  dependent  for  the  means  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  *'  But  his  book, 
**The  New  Astronomy"  (Ticknor  &  Co.) 
needs  not  even  so  praiseworthy  an  excuse. 
The  **  educated  public"  are  his  debtors  for 
its  publication. 

It  is,  indeed,  of  a  new  science  that  this  in- 
teresting volume  has  to  tell.  The  old  idea 
of  progress  in  astronomy  consisted  chiefly  in 
procuring  the  largest  possible  telescope,  and 
turning  it  toward  the  moon^**  to  descry  new 
lands,  rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty 
globe."  The  new  branch  of  research  deals 
with  the  materials  of  which  far-off  lumi- 
naries are  composed;  describes  the  groT^'th 
and  decay  of  other  worlds,  teaches  the  con- 
dititions  of  space  and  time  on  which  our 
very  existence  depends,  and  gives  us  glimpses 
both  of  our  remote  past  and  probable  future. 
Not  the  least  of  its  lessons  is  humility,  in 
view  of  the  narrow  limits  of  our  senses. 
This  new  knowledge  shows  our  weakness 
more  than  our  strength,  proving  that  there 
are  long  ranges  of  light  to  which  our  eyes 
are  blind,  sounds  to  which  our  ears  are  deaf, 
heat  that  we  cannot  feel,  odors  that  we  do 
not  suspect,  tastes  that  we  never  imagine. 
While  experts  in  science  may  guide  our 
doubtful  steps  through  the  recesses  they 
have  themselves  explored,  they  must  fre- 
quently leave  us  where  the  interest  deepens 
most,  but  where  the  obscurity  seems  least 
penetrable.  Yet  after  such  discoveries  as 
the  spectroscope  and  the  bolometer  have 
afforded,  we  cannot  say  at  any  point  that 
the  limit  of  progress  has  been  reached. 

A  safe  guide  in  these  mysteries  is  Professor 
Langley.  Of  many  of  them  he  was  the  first 
explorer.  In  the  quaint  little  observatory  at 
Allegheny,  scarcely  lifted  above  Pittsburgh's 
smoky  air,  he  spent  many  years  in  devising 
and  applying  new  instruments  for  extracting 
the  secrets  of  the  sky.  Hence  the  essays  be- 
fore us,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  The  Century,  present  his  own  ex- 
periences whenever  these  best  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  explanation.  They  have  largely  the 
charm  of  personal  narrative,  and  are  free 
from  the  appearance  of  anxiety  to  enforce 
special  theories — a  rare  merit  in  works  of 
this  class.  The  book  contains  many  engrav- 
ings, and  is  sumptuously  printed  on  heavy 
paper. 

The  interest  lately  shown  in  stories  by 
Count  ToUtoT,  the  Russian  novelist,  has  led 
Mr.  Nathan  Ha<)kell  Dole  to  translate  seven 
of  that  author's  short  tales,  written  between 
1852  and  1859  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York),  with  the  title,  **A  Russian  Pro- 
prietor and  Other  Stories."    These  produc- 


tions, although  those  of  his  youth,  have 
the  characteristic  qualities  found  in  TolstoT's^ 
works  heretofore  introduced  in  this  country. 
The  scenery  is  described  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  photograph  and  with  more  than  its. 
hardness.  The  line  between  light  and  shad- 
ow is  sharply  drawn,  but  half -tints  there 
are  none.  The  personages  are  delineated 
clearly,  vigorously  and  with  a  master's  hand, 
but  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  their  acquaint- 
ance is  far  from  desirable.  A  man  who  be- 
gins a  career  with  brilliant  prospects  and 
ends  a  short  and  wretched  hfe  by  blowing 
out  his  brains ;  a  musician  of  decided  talent, 
whose  i^jind  is  partly  impaired,  and  who 
drowns  in  drink  what  brains  are  remaining  to 
him ;  a  young  government  official  who  gam- 
bles away  all  his  own  money  and  a  large^ 
sum  besides  entrusted  by  government  to  Ws 
care;  a  card-sharper  who  supports  himself 
by  his  cheating ;  stupid,  ignorant,  degraded 
serfs,  sunk  in  superstition  and  living  like 
beasts:  these  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
stand  before  us  on  the  canvas  of  TolstoY, 
until  one  is  fain  to  ask  if  humanity  in  Russia 
is  entirely  destitute  of  goodness  and  beauty. 

Nor  will  one  be  inclined  to  take  a  more- 
cheerful  view  of  life  in  Russia  after  a  perusal 
of  the  productions  of  another  Russian  au- 
thor, Vladimir  Korolenko,  a  half  dozen  of 
whose  stories  have  been  translated  by  Mrs. 
Aline  Delano,  and  published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. ,  under  the  title,  *  *  The  Vagrant 
and  Other  Tales."  Mrs.  Delano's  version  is 
rather  rugged  English,  for  too  frequently 
she  plants  Russian  words  in  the  text,  and 
translates  them  in  foot-notes — Mr.  Dole, 
with  better  judgment,  putting  his  Russian 
in  the  notes  and  the  translation  in  the  text. 
Korolenko  is  a  young  man  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  living,  it  appears,  at  Novgorod.  He- 
has  had  to  endure  one  exile  of  three  years 
in  Siberia,  and  narrowly  escaped  another, 
being  on  the  way  thither  when  the  decree 
expelling  him  was  rescinded.  Whether  these 
hard  experiences  have  influenced  his  stories 
we  know  not,  but  it  is  certain  that  with  one 
exception,  they  all  have  a  sombre  hue,  and 
show  Russia  as  a  good  place  to  get  away 
from.  Of  happiness  there  is  next  to  none 
in  the  lives  of  those  whom  Korolenko  de- 
scribes ;  suffering  and  misery  are  their  nor- 
mal condition.  And  nearly  all  of  them 
might  reasonably  have  doubts  whether  life 
is  worth  living. 

After  a  course  of  these  depressing  Russian 
stories,  it  is  a  relief  to  get  hold  of  a  merry 
little  book  styled  **New  Waggings  of  Old 
Tales,"  by  T^-o  Wags.  (Ticknor  &  Co.). 
The  Wags  are  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  and 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  former  contrib- 
uting the  verse  and  the  latter  the  prose.. 
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Mr.  Bangs,  while  dedicating  his  share  of  the 
book  to  Mr.  Sherman,  takes  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  he  is  no  way  responsible  for  the 
verses  which  have  crept  into  the  volume; 
and  Mr.  Sherman,  in  dedicating  his  part 
to  >Ir.  Bangs,  declares  that  the  prose  of  the 
work  has  been  inserted  against  Mr.  Sher- 
man^s  expressed  wish  and  in  defiance  of 
his  advice.  It  was  the  happy  idea  of  these 
Wags  to  give  the  children  an  entertainment 
in  the  shape  of  an  authors'  reading,  at  which 
some  tales  that  have  attained  a  share  of 
popularity,  known  as  **Hop  o'  My  Thumb," 
* '  Mary  and  the  Lamb, "  ' '  Cinderella, "  ' '  Jack 
and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  **  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  "  and  the  like,  should  be  reaJby  their 
authors.  But  this  is  a  world  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  on  looking  for  the  authors,  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  all,  without 
a  single  exception,  dead.  Instead  of  wasting 
any  time  in  shedding  tears  over  this  unex- 
pected bereavement,  the  Wags  did  the  next 
test  thing  and  secured  the  services  of  The 
Eminent  Realist,  the  Apostle  of  Obscurity 
(Browning),  the  Leader  of  the  Fleshly  School 
(Swinburne),  the  Disciple  of  Ambiguity 
(Stockton),  the  African  Heminiscencer  (the 
author  of  **  Ben  She  "),  the  Great  Romancer, 
and  the  Illustrious  Laureate  (Tennyson), 
who  kindly  consented  to  write  their  own 
versions  of  the  Tales  mentioned,  and  to  read 
those  versions.  So  at  last  the  entertainment 
comes  off  and  the  readers  are  introduced, 
by  the  Distinguished  Diplomat,  under  which, 
title  these  rascally  Wags  have  actually  had 
the  audacity  to  make  game  of  the  gentleman 
who  not  long  ago  was  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
There  are  hearty  laughs,  not  a  few,  between 
the  covers,  and  some  droll  drawings  by  Oliver 
Herford,  who  has  especially  distinguished 
himself  in  depicting  the  Distin^ished  Diplo- 
mat in  various  attitudes  as  he  introduces  the 
eminent  public  readers. 

Five  pleasant  stories  which  have  appeared 
In  The  Century  and  Atlantic^  over  the  sig- 
nature C.  H.  W.,  with  two  by  the  same 
author  not  heretofore  printed,  have  been 
published  in  a  neat  little  volume  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  with  the  title,  **  Five 
Hundred  Dollars,  and  Other  Stories  of  New 
England  Life."  The  scene  of  the  major- 
ity of  these  tales  is  in  decaying  seaports 
alon^  the  Massachusetts  coast,  and  the  author 
is  evidently  intimate  with  the  localities,  for 
the  talk  of  the  actors  has  a  raciness  which 
smacks  of  the  soil.  The  homely  joys  and 
sorrows  of  daily  life  are  depicted  with  a 
gentle  humor  and  pathos  which  are  very 
winning. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  many  literary  sins 
t«  answer  for.     Whether  he  repents  of  them 


or  not,  he  ought  to  feel  some  compunctioii 
for  the  melancholy  effects  of  his  example. 
One  sad  result  is  seen  in  Florence  CarpeD< 
ter  Dieudonn6's  **Rondah;  or,  Thirty- tnrec 
Years  in  a  Star  "  (T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers, 
Phi  la.).  With  a  haggard  fancy,  stimulated 
to  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens,  she  has  de- 
picted, in  ecstatic  English,  plentifully  gar- 
nished with  exclamation  points,  life  in  one 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  There  are  two  peo- 
ple who  love  on  with  wretched  ardor  during 
a  winter  which  lasts  without  interruption  for 
twenty  years.  **  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold 
in  heart,"  said  Byron;  but  that  is  evidently 
not  the  opinion  of  Dieudonn^. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  poet  whose  pro- 
ductions have  some  special  flavor  and  who 
does  not  spare  trouble  to  give  them  form  and 
finish.  Such  a  pleasure  is  afforded  b^  * '  The 
White  Sail  and  other  Poems,"  by  Louise  Imo- 
gen Guiney  (Ticknor  &  Co.).  Particularly  in 
the  minor  poems  of  this  volume,  it  is  clear 
that  the  poet  has  not  stood  still,  since  her 
little  book,  '*  Songs  at  the  Start,"  appeared 
three  years  ago. 

The  value  of  a  book  full  of  tabulated  figures, 
and  known  as  a  **  Calculator,"  **  Computer," 
and  the  like,  usually  depends,  as  did  Captain 
Cuttle^s  observation,  on  the  application  of  it>. 
C.  Ropp,  Jr.,  of  Bloomington,  IlL,  has,  how- 
ever, recently  published  a  pocket-manual  of 
this  kind — **  The  Commercial  Calculator" — 
which,  while  giving  in  compact  form  a  great 
variety  of  new  and  practical  tables,  adds 
the  unique  feature  of  an  **  Arithmetic  "  that 
grown-up  people  may  use  and  study  to  ad- 
vantage. This  little  work  is  far  superior  to 
the  orainary  school-book  arithmetic  in  many 
ways,  and  especially  in  giving  short  and  sim- 
ple rules  and  methods  that  will  be  approved 
even  by  experts. 

In  miscellaneous  reading  one  frequently 
finds  persons  alluded  to  by  certain  descrip- 
tive phrases  or  nicknames,  which  leave  us  in 
the  aark  as  to  whom  allusion  is  made.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Albert  R.  Frey,  of  the  Astor  Ubrary, 
who  has  supplied  this  kind  of  information 
in  a  volume  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co., 
entitled  **  Sobriquets  and  Nicknames."  The 
book,  for  a  work  of  reference,  is  sinffulariy 
readable,  many  of  the  longer  descnptions 
being  vivacious  and  amusins.  The  '  *  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask  "  is  allotted  a  good  deal  of 
space,  and  twenty  of  the  vanous  theories 
about  him  are  expounded  at  length.  The  sub- 
jeets  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  there 
IS  also  an  alphabetical  index  by  true  names, 
which  doubles  the  value  of  the  book.  But 
few  American  names  appear  in  its  pages ;  the 
author  might  have  founa  and  inserted  a  great 
many  more  without  increasing  the  size  of  the 
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volume,  by  leaving  out  a  number  of  sobri- 
quets that  are  given  only  in  books  which 
have  ceased  to  he  read,  and  applied  to  per- 
sons long  since  forgotten. 

Of  the  making  of  works  on  Shakespeare 
there  is  not  yet  an  end,  nor  likely  soon  to  be 
an  end,  if  the  appalling  prophecy  of  Mr. 
Denton  J.  Snider  turns  out  true,  that  in  the 
next  fifty  years  more  books  will  be  written 
on  this  theme  than  the  entire  Shakespearean 
literature  now  extant.  But  this  anticipation 
has  not  deterred  Mr.  Snider  from  putting 
forth  a  new  and  revised  edition,  in  parts 
rewritten,  of  a  work  he  has  heretofore  given 
to  the  world,  but  of  which  in  the  new  emtion 


he  has  changed  the  title,  calling  it  "The 
Shakespearean  Drama:  A  Commentary" 
(Ticknor  &  Co.  J  Its  title  is  broader  than  its 
contents,  but  is  intended  to  cover  a  large 
work,  hereafter  to  appear,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent volume  deals  witn  the  Tragedies  alone. 
To  *  *  Macbeth  "  and  *  *  Hamlet  "half  the  pages 
are  allotted.  The  expositions  of  Mr.  Snider, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  not  in  the  least  a  Bacon- 
ian, show  much  thought  and  loving  study 
of  his  author.  If  his  comments  are  some- 
times a  trifle  obscure,  they  are  never  shal- 
low. His  views  are  his  own,  borrowing  little 
from  his  countless  predecessors,  and  stimu- 
lating the  reader  to  fresh  thought  and  fur- 
ther study. 
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A  Ohrlvt-llke  ManllnMs. 

We  all  speak  the  absolute  truth  when  we 
say  that  nothing  is  more  welcome  in  human 
life  than  a  manly  man.  Nothing  is  more 
self-evident  in  the  spotless  character  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  than  his  supreme  expression 
of  intermixed  vigor  and  graceful  love.  With 
a  graphic  terseness,  we  may  embody  his 
character  by  saying:  Strength  and  beauty 
are  in  the  Saviour ;  as  readily  as  the  Psalmist 
says :  *  *  Strength  and  beauty  are  in  thy  sanctu- 
ary," when  he  speaks  of  the  massive  pillars 
which  supported  its  roof  and  the  lily- work 
which  adorned  their  capitals. 

This  arousing  watchword:  **Quit  you 
like  men;  be  strong,"  which  the  Apostle  ad- 
dresses to  all  Christians,  brings  out  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  character;  all  that 
is  found  in  purity,  fidelity,  the  beauty  of 
holiness  and  the  force  of  holy  vigor.  It  lifts 
the  real  disciple  of  Christ  to  the  front  rank 
of  the  highest  manhood.  Thorough  Chris- 
tian manhood  is  essentially  spiritual  and 
lofty.  There  are  certain  stages  of  Christian 
character  which  are  quite  common,  and  they 
are  so  good  that  we  prize  them  wherever  we 
meet  them.  Such  are  hospitality,  personal 
chastity,  industry,  self-government,  veracity, 
humanity,  benevolence  and  brotherhood.  But 
these  are  not  the  highest:  Courage,  forti- 
tude, justice  and  resignation  are  higher. 
Yet,  even  these  added  to  the  former  may  be- 
come a  very  low  standard  of  aim,  if  abstruse 
dogmas  are  substituted  for  Christ ;  if  a  semi- 
monkish  sanctity  and  seclusion  from  the 
world  is  counted  the  highroad  to  holiness. 
Then  these  become  a  low  order  of  attain- 
ment, and  they  are  dwarfing  in  their  influ- 
ence. The  highest  Christian  graces  are 
purity  of  heart,  humility  of  self-estimate, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  sacrifice  of  selfish- 
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ness,  heartfelt  welcome  of  the  imity  of  God, 
and  a  practical  observance  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  This  is  manliness  after  the 
order  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

The  religion  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of 
God,  was  stem  and  rigorous;  the  religion  of 
Moses,  the  prophet  of  God,  was  manly  and 
exacting;  but  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the 
Word  of  Gk)d,  stands  the  highest  of  all.  He 
was  so  tender  as  to  be  almost  feminine  in  the 
sweetness  of  his  tone,  yet  He  was  never 
once  hesitant,  ec^uivocal  or  morbid  in  spirit. 
He  rebuked  sin  in  a  mild  and  pitying  man- 
ner, not  because  of  a  moral  cowurdice  which 
shrank  from  its  emphatic  denunciation ;  not 
from  a  moral  weakness  which  failed  to  see 
its  proper  heinousness.  He  measured  its 
nature  to  the  full,  but  He  sympathized  with 
the  man  who  had  fallen  under  its  power 
and  dominion.  He  showed  the  divinity  of 
his  tenderness,  and  a  manliness  which  was 
God-like  in  reflecting  all  moral  effeminacy ; 
the  one  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  other  as 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

In  setting  before  you  this  standard  of  per- 
sonal life,  let  every  dream  be  banished,  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  reach  its  realization. 
Our  souls  do  not  grow  up  to  this  adult  state 
in  a  night  like  Jonah^s  gourd.  A  man  will 
find  his  notions  illusive  and  fatal  if  he 
imagines  that  this  high  character  may  be  at- 
tained by  short  and  easy  methods.  In  some 
cases  the  diflSculty  may  be  greater  than  in 
others,  but  no  natural  temperament  or  tend- 
ency or  constitutional  weakness  need  hinder 
any  man  from  attaining  this  high  grade  of 
holy  life.  Absolute  submission  to  the  laws 
of  Christ  will  give  victory  over  every  inher- 
ent weakness  and  deficiency.  In  the  work 
which  every  Christian  man  and  woman  can 
do  for  Christ,  the  first  and  prime  qualification 
for  usefulness  is  found  in  personal  Christ- 
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like  character.  No  mistake  i&  90  grave  and 
no  heresy  is  so  great  in  practical  liie  as  that 
which  supposes  that  we  can  bring  men  to 
Christ  successfully  without  being  Christ-like 
ourselves.  Hence,  says  the  text :  Quit,  or  ac- 
quit you  like  men.  Act  with  the  wisdom  of 
fullgrown  men  who  take  special  pains  to 
quaUfy  themselves  for  their  calling.  An  artist 
whose  life  is  corrupt  may  win  hij^h  reputation 
through  the  witchery  of  his  genius.  A  poet, 
who  has  dishonored  his  character,  may  charm 
generations  by  the  melody  of  his  song.  A 
statesman,  despite  his  want  of  high  virtues, 
may  rise  to  eminence;  and  a  hero  whose 
private  life  may  not  bear  analysis  will  be  dis- 
tinguished in  history ;  but  a  Christian  must 
be  thoroughly  Christ-like  in  order  to  make 
others  like  Christ.  Unless  he  lives  in  con- 
stant communion  with  Christ,  virtue  cannot 
go  forth  from  him.  The  standard  for  the 
man  of  God  is  one  of  regal  dignity,  marked 
by  a  life  of  the  purest  tone  and  the  holiest 
aim.  Never-enaing  processes  must  be  ripen- 
ing him,  close  sympathy  with  Christ  must 
educate  him,  and  self-denial,  crucifixion  with 
Christ  must  make  him  responsive  to  every 
call  of  his  Master's  aims.  Content  yourself 
with  no  equipment  inferior  to  this. 

When  self-denial,  personal  humiliation, 
and,  if  need  be,  crucifijcion  with  Christ  have 
invested  you  with  his  own  manly  spirit,  then 
you  will  feel  that  not  to  do  his  work  with  all 
your  might  will  be  to  stultify  your  profession 
and  to  degrade  your  own  soul.  Jesus  never 
wavered  in  his  exertions  to  bring  men  to  Ood, 
nor  will  yoif. 

Christian  inertia  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  yet  practically  it  is  the 
common  rule.  The  laws  of  the  universe  have 
a  universe  to  govern,  but  it  is  only  within 
late  years  that  men  have  understood  them  in 
any  real  measure.  They  were  foreshadowed 
centuries  ago,  but  their  simplicity  has  lately 
been  made  known  in  the  triumphant  discov- 
eries of  scientists,  showing  that  every  particle 
of  matter  is  pervaded  by  its  own  invincible 
do-nothingness.  Upon  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter is  laid  the  solemn  decree,  **Thoushalt 
be  inert. "  Yet  that  law  does  not  enjoin  an 
eternal  negative.  While  there  is  a  passive 
Inertness  of  terrible  potency  there  is  also  an 
activity  which  involves  a  tremendous  energy. 
Not  one  ray  of  the  moon  knows  that  it  is 
reflected,  yet,  that  orb  with  unfaltering  con- 
stancy revolves  around  the  earth  with  never 
a  break.  Inert,  because  she  has  no  thought  of 
change ;  yet  never  still,  immobile,  nor  impo- 
tent. 

Paul  obeyed  this  double  law  when  he  said, 
I  have  learned,  in  whatever  state,  to  be  con- 
tent ;  and  when  agaia  he  said,  I  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  I  may 
Rave  some.  In  both  these  conditions  his 
heart  burnt  vividly  with  the  impulsive  power 


of  a  new  affection  which  we  call  the  love 
Christ.  This  double  power  -we  all  are  ^ 
tended  to  wield  as  we  come  more  and ^ 
into  a  fuller  and  firmer  deciaion  Mpi^Hns- 
tian  character,  with  a  heart  fuIIoPl^^ 
and  love,  under  the  influence  of  which,  can- 
dor, gentleness  and  manly  strength  will  be 
beautifully  blended.  Accept  the  example  of 
Christ  as  the  best  definition  of  Scriptunl 
holiness.  He  used  little  that  was  unctuous 
in  phrase  or  manner,  but  wherever  he  went 
as  tne  Kin^,  there  the  kiugdom  of  God  went 
in  power  if  not  in  word  and  with  popular 
observation.  Christ-like  manliness  calk  for 
all  that  martial  strain  which  runs  through 
the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles,  and  which  is 
summed  up  in  being  panoplied  with  the 
whole  armor  of  God.  It  is  but  another 
word  for  the  three-fold  grace :  faith,  with  a 
firm  front  and  an  eagle  glance ;  hope,  with  a 
soaring  wing  and  an  eternal  song ;  and  love 
which  throws  more  than  the  Tight  of  an 
angel  upon  the  way  to  the  cross,  and  then 
shines  more  and  more  on  the  path  which 
leads  up  to  eternal  day. 

ThamoM  Armitage,  B.B. 


How  a  Man  Can  Loaa  Himself. 

To  put  one^s  self  in  the  grasp  of  evil  infia- 
ences  is  to  lose  one^s  self.  It  is  a  common  say- 
ing about  a  young  man  when  he  grows  reck- 
less, '^he  is  just  throwing  himself  away.^* 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Only  that  he  is  yield- 
ing himself  up  to  the  rush  of  forbidden 
powers.  When  you  in  play  consign  a  little 
boat  to  the  force  of  Niagara^s  current,  you 
in  effect  consign  it  to  destruction.  And  so 
when  a  young  man  gives  himself  up  to  love 
of  ^;amblin^,  drink,  or  any  strong  passion, 
he  18  throwing  himself  away ;  he  is  consign- 
inghimself  to  destruction. 

We  speak  of  strong  currents  in  life,  but 
do  vou  not  know  that  there  are  other  perils 
beside  impetuous  currents  ?  There  is  the 
whirlpool,  a  smiling,  deceitful,  treacherous 
circle,  and  the  bark  once  within  its  sweep  is 
sucked  down  to  inevitable  death.  Semsh- 
ness  is  such  a  whirlpool;  a  cozening,  flatter- 
ing, beguiling  tendency  in  human  nature. 
How  many  men  are  caught  in  its  clutch  f 
Conscience  stupefied,  reason  cajoled,  moral 
sense  darkened,  they  go  round  and  round, 
^tting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fatal  plunge 
into  the  nether  world.  Be  sure  of  it,  brother 
man,  if  things  are  all  running  in  toward  yoo. 
and  you  are  content  to  have  them  do  so,  and 
it  seems  right  to  have  it  so,  you  are  in 
the  whirlpool  of  selfishness.  You  are  losing 
yourself. 

There  is  a  calm  which  is  fatal.  A  cahn  at 
sea  is  a  dreadful  thing — no  wind,  no  wave, 
no  life.  Calm  of  long  continuance  means 
slow  death — dropping  to  pieces  on  the  water. 
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Indifference  is  such  a  calm.  How  many 
men  are  becalmed  in  indifference  1  Steered 
out  of  the  current  into  this  place  of  no  wind, 
they  stop  thinking  about  religious  things  , 
they  have  no  feeling.  Conscience  has  ceased 
to  speak;  they  sink  into  unconsciousness. 
Is  not  that  loss  of  self  ?  When  a  man  says 
he  has  no  feeling,  he  is  far  gone.  When 
a  man  can  sit  imder  the  most  powerful  re- 
ligious appeals  and  feel  no  stir  of  thought  or 
heart,  what  do  you  say  of  him  ?  Has  not 
that  man  already  lost  hunself  ?  He  was  born 
with  feeling;  he  has  lost  feeling.  He  was 
bom  sensitive;  he  has  become  unimpressi- 
ble.  A  man  may  throw  himself  away,  or  be 
tempted  into  selfishness,  or  lapse  into  indif- 
ference, but  that  bright,  original  self,  which 
he  would  like  to  have  saved,  is  really  and 
truly  lost. 

To  be  so  absorbed  in  this  present  time- 
world  as  to  lose  consciousness  of  an  invisible 
and  eternal  world,  is  to  lose  one^s  self.  You 
can  be  so  absorbed  in  a  book  as  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  any  noise  in  the  room,  or  the  racket 
the  children  are  making  on  the  stairs.  You 
can  be  so  intent  on  a  thought  or  a  scheme, 
as  to  pass  your  most  intimate  friend  on  the 
sidewalk  and  not  recognize  him.  You  can 
be  so  interested  in  your  morning  paper  as 
to  ride  past  the  street  where  you  intended  to 
get  off.  Lost,  for  the  moment,  to  passing 
sights  and  sounds ;  lost  to  the  world  in  which 
you  live;  occupying  for  a  brief  space  an  ex- 
istence foreign  to  your  usual  routine ;  living 
for  an  instant  in  a  world  separate  from  the 
noisy  buzzing  aroimd  you,  by  a  gulf  across 
which  comes  no  sound,  no  call  of  human 
voice,  no  sense  of  danger. 

Suppose  that  moment  of  absorbed  atten- 
tion be  prolonged  for  a  day,  would  you  not 
for  that  day  at  least  be  lost  to  the  active, 
buying,  selling,  gain-getting  world  ?  Sup- 
pose it  should  be  prolonged  indefinitely, 
would  you  not  be  lost  for  indefinite  time — 
dead  to  the  real  world  because  you  were  for 
the  time  being  pretematurally  alive  to  other 
things — lost  to  this  world  because  you  are 
alert  and  vividly  concerned  in  some  thought- 
worFd,  some  fancy  world,  some  speculative 
world? 

I  am  speaking  about  a  fact  of  which  you 
are  well  aware  when  I  speak  of  being  so  ab- 
sorbed in  one  thing  as  to  be  utterly,  uncon- 
scious and  lost  to  other  things.  The  appli- 
cation lies  near  at  hand.  A  man  can  be  so 
intent,  so  absorbed,  so  vividly  alive  to  the 
events,  pleasures,  and  interests  of  this  ma- 
terial world,  as  to  be  lost  to  the  fact  of 
the  existence  and  obligation  of  an  invisible 
world. 

We  indulge  in  a  pleasant  fancy  when  we 
say  of  an  infant  smiling  in  its  sleep,  that  the 
angels  are  whispering  to  it.  At  least,  when 
the  boy  emerges  from  babyhood  into  youth, 


we  find  him  of  quick  sensibility,  tender 
conscience,  impressible,  easily  moved,  quick 
to  believe.  Human  nature,  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  God,  is  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
all  the  influences  of  the  invisible  world. 
How  is  it  with  the  man  grown  ?  Entering 
the  race  of  life,  ambition  awakened,  temp- 
tations besetting  him,  beguiled  by  sense- 
appearances,  deceived  by  the  sophistries  of 
evil,  he  grows  away  from  his  early  sensitive- 
ness. He  grows  hard;  he  shuts  his  ear  to 
the  heavenly  voices ;  he  throws  himself  into 
politics,  into  business,  into  the  hum  and  the 
noise  of  the  world.  He  becomes  so  absorbed 
in  the  interests  of  this,  that  he  is  unconscious 
of  the  calls  and  the  infiuences  of  the  other 
life.  And,  worst  of  all,  he  does  not  know  it. 
The  man  absorbed  in  his  book  or  his  train  of 
thought,  does  not  know  he  is  lost  to  sound 
and  sight.  So  this  man  does  not  know  he 
is  lost  to  the  calls  and  stir  of  the  invisible 
world.  That  man  is  listening  to  me  now, 
but  my  voice  is  as  a  fly  buzzing  on  the  win- 
dow-pane of  his  soul. 

Do  you  not  know  such  men?  Speak  to 
them  of  religion,  and  see  what  an  amused 
smile  will  play  over  their  faces.  Speak  to 
them  about  stocks,  and  see  what  different 
men  they  are.  Speak  to  them  about  the 
noble  pleasures  of  self-denial;  the  returns 
which  one  receives  for  charity ;  the  pure  joy 
of  doing  good  and  looking  for  notning  in 
return,  and  they  look  at  you  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. Speak  to  them  about  investment, 
about  big  per  cent.,  about  rare  chance  of 
gain,  and  you  will  find  them  bo  eager  and 
greedy  that  they  will  almost  take  your 
breath  away.  They  are  lost  men  of  that 
preoccupied  state  of  mind  that  cannot  be 
broken.  Think  of  their  going  into  the  eter- 
nal world  with  that  habit  of  mind,  with  that 
impenetrable  shell  of  self -absorption  crusted 
aroimd  them,  and  you  have  a  vision  of  men 
who  have  lost  themselves. 

It  used  to  be  thought  necessary,  in  order 
to  mesmerize  a  man,  that  some  second  per- 
son make  passes  over  his  eyes  and  amis  and 
body.  But  it  is  now  discovered  that  one 
has  only  to  look  fixedly  and  steadily,  and 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  at  some  bright 
object  held  in  the  hand  and  he  mesmerizes 
himself,  becomes  unconscious,  lives  in  a 
dream.  So  men  look  so  intently,  fixedly, 
and  at  length,  upon  some  bright  material 
object,  that  they  mesmerize  themselves, 
they  lose  themselves,  they  live  as  in  a  dream, 
they  are  the  captives  of  a  strong  fascina- 
tion. 

You  and  I  are  liable  to  this  losing  of  self. 
We  live  exposed  to  danger.  By  an  article 
in  the  constitution  of  manhood,  we  can  at- 
tain righteousness  only  through  trial.  Save 
yourself  from  such  loss  by  investment.  Give 
yourself  to  God.     Cast  anchor  into  eternity. 
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Keep  open  the  windows  of  the  invisible 
world  and  let  its  light  shine  in  upon  your 
everyday  life.  Be  attentive  to  the  voices 
that  urge  you  to  unselfish  deeds.  Yield  to 
the  influence  that  presses  you  toward  conse- 
cration of  self  to  God.     Keep  ever  in  your 


mind  on  which  side  is  the  real  eain :  on  the 
side  of  self  fastened  to  invisible  things,  or 
on  the  side  of  self  lost  in  material  things. 
Put  self  in  the  hands  of  One  who  has  power 
to  keep  it  safely. 

8,  B.  Bauiter,  D.D. 


TIMELY  TOPICS." 


were  liberally  or  poorly  equipped  with  the 
weapons  of  intellectual  warfare.  Each  suc- 
cessive round  has  found  the  farmer  standing 
upon  a  higher  plane,  possessing  broader  in- 
tellectualities, nobler  purposes,  in  the  same 
latitude,  but  in  a  higher  lon^tude.  No 
calling  ever  received  more  rapid  advance- 
ment than  that  of  farmers  in  the  recent  past. 
More  general  education  has  given  them  more 
general  capacity.  Learning  has  made  them 
more  thirsty  and  more  ambitious.  Organ- 
ized association  has  given  them  broader  no- 
tions of  social  relations,  and  governmental 
conditions.  And  when  education,  learning 
and  association  shall  have  done  as  much  for 
them  as  for  those  in  other  vocations,  and 
shall  have  made  them  intellectual  peers  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  then  the  importance  of 
their  industry  will  suggest,  and  the  strength 
of  their  numbers  will  obtain,  their  rightful 
promotion. 

Co-operative  labor  is  doing  much  to  dis- 
sipate aggregated  capital;  and  pending 
co-operative  methods  will  materially  affect 
existing  commercial  systems,  modify  them, 
possibly  reverse  them.  And  when  these  new 
methods  are  rid  of  their  natural  mistakes  and 
trimmed  of  their  youthful  follies ;  when  the 

?[uiet  revolution  is  effected,  the  American 
armer  will  be  the  American  statesman. 

C.  N,   Omley, 
Dallas.  Texas. 


The    Oomlng   Man. 

It  is  not  about  the  ethnological  man  of 
the  future,  nor  about  the  physiological  man 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  It  is  of  the  intellectual 
man  that  this  letter  dreams.  Not  as  to  his 
development,  but  as  to  his  origin ;  not  what 
he  will  attain  to  or  be  capable  of,  but  who  he 
will  be  and  where  he  will  come  from. 

The  progress  of  society  is  not  in  a  straight 
line,  leading  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  starting  point ;  nor  is  it  around  a  circle, 
continually  passing  over  the  same  ground. 
It  is  rather  like  a  spiral,  whose  sinuous 
curve  is  always  going  through  the  same  so- 
cial latitude  as  the  preceding  cycle,  but  at 
a  higher  longitude.  It  does  not  proceed 
through  absolutely  new  fields,  but  simply 
through  new  parts  of  the  old  fields.  It  is 
always  opposite  to  some  point  of  former  at- 
tainment, but  commands  a  more  extended 
view  and  embraces  a  more  comprehensive 
situation.  Some  travelers  along  this  high- 
way look  only  to  the  right,  and  consequently 
are  impressed  only  with  the  recurrence  of  old 
scenes,  therefore  concluding  that  the  world 
revolves  in  a  circular  or  an  elliptical  orbit. 
Others  look  only  to  the  left,  and  conse- 
quently observe  only  new  scenes,  therefore 
concluding  that  the  world  moves  in  a  straight 
line  constantly  away  from  the  initial  point. 
But  there  are  some  who  look  both  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  and  appreciate  the  true 
nature  of  the  course,  the  true  character  of 
the  curve. 

Every  now  and  then  the  car  of  social  prog- 
ress swings  around  through  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the 
real  bread-winners.  Each  successive  cycle 
finds  them  more  enlightened  and  more  ambi- 
tious. At  first,  these  ground-workers  were 
mere  slaves  to  military  conquerors,  and  held 
possession  of  the  soil  only  by  grace  and  high 
rents.  Next,  they  became  the  owners  in  fee 
simple  of  their  vines  and  fig-trees.  Then 
thev  became  full-fledged  citizens,  with  rights 
and  privileges  now  discovered  to  be  inaben- 
able  and  God-given.  Occasionally  farmers 
have  been  lifted  into  offices  of  trust  and 
honor,  which  they  filled  well  or  ably,  as  they 

*The  iMiges  of  this  department  will  be  exclusively  filled  with  letters  and  short  artides  from  our  readera ;  and 
the  Magi^e  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  sentiments. 


A  Plea  fbr  Diplomatio  Training. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  of 
reform  in  the  United  States  Consular  and 
Diplomatic  Service.  The  present  system  of 
the  government  is  obviously  lax  and  defi- 
cient in  this  particular.  The  growing  de- 
mands of  our  mtemational  commerce  require 
men  who  are  able  not  only  to  represent  in 
their  person  the  dignity  of  the  United  States, 
but  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  rou- 
tine of  state  business;  in  short,  men  who 
have  received  special  training  for  the  res- 
ponsible positions  they  are  appointed  to  fill. 

Generally  speaking,  the  aspiring  and  ac- 
tive politician  cares  nothing  for  the  small 
consular  office  to  which  he  is  exiled  on  a 
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starving  salary.  He  prefers  to  take  his 
chances  of  rising  to  pre-eminence  at  home. 
Literary  men,  upon  whom  it  has  been  the 
iisage  of  nearly  all  the  Presidents  to  confer 
diplomatic  and  consular  honors,  naturally 
accept  them  in  order  to  enlarge  their  experi- 
ence, to  learn  something  of  life  in  other 
countries,  and  in  many  instances  to  study 
foreign  literature.  Considering  these  ap- 
pointments from  a  strictly  practical  point  of 
view,  they  have  not  always  resulted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  government ;  since  many 
of  these  men  of  letters  have  added  neglect  of 
routine  duty  to  their  proverbial  incapacity 
for  business.  Howells  mentions  an  Ameri- 
can consul  in  Italy,  upon  the  door  of  whose 
house  was  the  announcement,  *'Open  for 
business  from  10  to  1."  The  novelist  wittily 
adds:  **But  it  is  10  to  1  that  you  do  n't 
find  him  in." 

As  for  the  politician  who  receives  a  diplo- 
matic appointment  in  reward  for  real  or 
supposed  service  to  his  country,  the  mere 
fact  that  he  understands  machine  politics 
does  not  make  it  likely  that  he  will  prove  a 
more  capable  representative  of  his  country 
than  the  literary  man.  £ven  one  who  has 
shown  Mmself  to  be  almost  or  quite  a  states- 
man in  home  affairs  may  not  succeed  as  a  for- 
eign minister.  His  probable  ignorance  of  the 
lan^age  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited may  prove  a  serious  drawback — 
his  misconceptions  paving  the  way  to  grave 
complications. 

Why  should  not  the  United  States  estab- 
lish a  School  of  Diplomacy  ?  Would  not 
trained  diplomats  be  better  qualified  than 
untrained  ones  to  undertake  duties  requiring 
tact  and  special  knowledge  ?  Already  well- 
educated  young  men  look  forward  to  other 
careers  than  those  of  the  doctor,  the  parson 
and  the  pedagogue.  A  few  years  ago  the 
idea  of  journalism  as  a  legitimate  profession 
was  generally  scouted;  now,  having  been 
taken  up  by  certain  colleges  as  a  matter  of 
instruction,  it  has  gained  influence  and  dig- 
nity. 

A  School  of  Diplomacy  in  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  be  a  private  institution.  It 
should  be  maintained  under  the  auspices  of 
the  government,  like  West  Point,  or  like  the 
Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  which  chie^y 
owes  its  existence  to  Bancroft,  the  historian, 
who,  by  the  way,  so  nobly  served  our  coun- 
try at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Why  cannot 
men  be  trained  to  fight  the  battles  of  politi- 
cal science  with  finer  skill  and  better  pros- 
pect of  success  than  is  possible  to  the  un- 
tutored aspirant  ? 

So  far  as  I  am  advised  there  is  but  one 
great  School  of  Diplomacy  in  the  world. 
This  one  is  in  Paris  and  is  called  ^cole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques.  Established  under 
government  patronage  a  few  years  ago,  and 


securing  among  its  faculty  some  of  the  fore- 
most minds  of  France  and  of  Europe,  it  has 
flourished  from  its  inception,  and  to-day 
numbers  on  its  roll  several  hundred  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Among  its  fa- 
mous instructors  and  directors  are  :  MM. 
H.  Taine,  M.  Levasseur,  Albert  Sorel,  Re- 
nault, Funck-Brentano,  L6on  Say,  E.  Bout- 
my,  Andr6  Lebon,  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
De  Fonvielle  and  others.  Some  among  those 
mentioned  hold  very  high  and  responsible 
positions  under  the  French  government. 

The  present  curriculum  of  this  school  em- 
braces the  study  of  (1)  Diplomacy — including 
the  duties  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Legations  and  Consulates;  (2)  Councillor 
of  State;  (8)  Administration — both  central 
and  departmental;  Ministerial  Litigations 
under  Prefectures,  etc. ;  (4)  Inspection  of 
Finances;  (5)  The  Exchequer.  Moreover, 
the  curriculum  includes  the  elements  of  su- 
perior instruction,  which  usefully  complete 
the  preparation  of  a  student  for  certain  nigh 
commercial  positions,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
bank,  or  in  the  management  of  a  large  cor- 
poration. 

This  is  not  all :  the  range  of  instruction, 
with  its  classifications,  is  very  wide  and 
comprehensive.  For  example,  in  the  ad- 
ministrative section  are  included  lectures 
on  administrative  organizations  compared; 
financial  systems  of  the  principal  nations; 
public  revenues  and  imports ;  political  econ- 
omy ;  statistics  and  commercial  treaties  since 
1789;  constitutional  law  in  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States;  the  constitu- 
tions of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Belgium;  parliamentary  and  legislative 
history  of  France  since  1789,  etc.  A  series 
of  lectures  upon  several  of  these  subjects  ex- 
tends througn  the  whole  two  years'  course; 
others  are  concluded  in  one  year. 

In  the  diplomatic  section,  the  following 
were  some  of  the  subjects  pursued  last  year : 
Diplomatic  history  from  1789  to  our  days; 
contemporary  Europe  and  Eastern  affairs 
since  1856;  diplomatic  history  from  1648 
to  1789;  economical  geography;  commercial 
treaties  since  1789;  commercial  legislation 
compared,  etc.  In  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial section  the  subjects  included  in  the  first 
two  are  discussed. 

Finally,  in  what  is  termed  the  general 
section,  public  law  and  history  are  considered 
under  several  of  the  foregoing  titles. 

In  the  special  courses,  information  of  the 
most  vital  importance  is  dispensed  to  the 
student  by  the  professors,  among  whom,  as 
I  have  said,  are  several  in  the  service  of 
the  French  Government,  as,  for  instance, 
M.  Albert  Sorel,  who  is  a  high  authority 
on  the  organization  of  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, procedure  of  a  negotiation,  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  courts  and  cabinets  of 
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Europe,   etc.     Everything  in  the  reahn  of 

golitical  economy,  from  the  theories  of  Adam 
mith  down  to  those  of  Carey,  is  investi- 
gated; Socialism  is  defined  and  treated. 
Here  are  themes  selected  at  random :  mari- 
time law  and  jurisprudence ;  the  Cabinet  of 
Richelieu;  the  aristocracy;  historical  prece- 
dents; constitutions  of  particular  states; 
Russia,  Turkey  and  the  Danube  provinces ; 
the  Egyptian  question ;  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants; mdependence  of  the  United  States; 
the  public  domain ;  railways,  telegraphs,  the 
postal  service ;  fiscal  revenues ;  public  expen- 
ditures; provincial  affairs.  All  these  and 
many  other  important  matters  are  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  young  men  who  attend 
this  school. 

Those  who  are  educated  in  this  institution 
for  official  careers  almost  invariably  succeed 
when  they  compete  for  positions. 

Of  late  years  all  pupils  presented  for  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  this  school 
have  been  received  in  first  ranks.  In  the 
general  competition  of  1885,  out  of  eight 
candidates  who  offered  themselves,  seven 
belonged  to  the  school.  Abundant  examples 
of  the  kind  can  be  cited. 

A  school  of  diplomacy  in  this  country 
might  well  be  modeled  after  the  one  in  Paris, 
^th,  of  course  such  modifications  as  would 


place  it  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  our 
government  and  people. 

A  college  in  this  country  is  now  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  adding  an  eclec- 
tic course  in  diplomacy  to  its  curriculum. 
If  this  laudable  project  is  carried  out,  and 
the  instruction  is  sufficiently  comprehenstveL 
the  result  will  be  good  for  the  college  and 
for  the  nation.  But  its  influence  and  suc- 
cess must,  of  course,  be  local  and  limited. 
International  law  and  political  economy  con- 
stitute but  a  smallpart  of  a  roimded  diplo- 
matic education.  Tne  average  college  gradu- 
ate enters  life  with  a  smattering  knowled^ 
of  these  two  profound  studies,  but  there  u 
not  one  in  ten  to  whom  they  ultimately 
prove  of  practical  account. 

A  National  School  of  Diplomacy  in  tfab 
country  would  o^n  to  bright  young  men 
the  vista  of  a  brilliant  career.  With  audi 
an  institution  in  active  existence,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  fiYe  years  from 
now,  in  doling  out  his  patronage,  would 
know  just  where  to  place  his  hand  upon  a 
certain  number  of  worthy  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment. The  project  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  principles  of  Civil  Scnrvice  Reform, 
whose  standard  it  would  tend  to  elevate. 
The  Government  can  well  afford  to  try  the 
experiment.  Leon  Mead, 
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Table  Wares,  and  Their  Uses. 

Perhaps  nothing  that  belongs  to  our 
every-day  life  shows  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  partly  developed  man,  the  chan^ng  as- 
pects of  his  progress,  and  the  expansion  of  a 
many-sided  civilization,  more  faithfully  than 
the  different  means  used  to  perform  service 
between  himself  and  the  fooa  which  was  and 
is  the  necessity  of  his  existence. 

The  early  man  was  doubtless  a  very  rude 
animal ;  there  are  still  traces  of  him  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  He  climbed  trees  like  a  monk- 
ey;  ate  acorns,  and  buried  them  imderground 
for  a  winter's  supply.  His  first  plate  was  a 
leaf,  and  it  was  probably  utilized  by  the  loving 
thought  of  a  woman,  who  brought  her  lord 
and  master  ripe  berries  in  it  to  refresh  him, 
as  he  lay  extended  under  the  trees,  resting — 
not  from  work,  but  from  the  fatigue  of  do- 
ing nothing.  The  primitive  woman  does  the 
work.  We  have  not  improved  much  on  that 
pretty  way  of  serving  berries;  the  peasant 
women  bring  them  to  you  that  way  now,  as 
you  land  in  Ireland  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest.  Sometimes  they  weave  little 
baskets  of  twigs,  line  them  with  leaves  and 
fill  them  with  small  wood-strawberries,  cov- 


ering these  again  with  cool  leaves  which 
keep  them  fresh  for  days,  being  more  ac- 
ceptable to  eye  and  touch  than  glass  or 
china.  These  were  doubtless  the  dawnings 
of  all  the  infinite  varities  of  table  service 
from  Adam  to  Dinglinger  (who  made  a  mag- 
nificent tea-service,  part  of  the  Green  Vault 
treasures),  and  Dresden  or  Royal  Worcester. 

Pottery  in  its  beginnings  was  not  adapted 
so  much  to  solid  food  as  to  conveying  liq- 
uids; and  it  is  likely  that  its  invention  was 
stimulated  by  the  necessity  for  having  some- 
thing to  hold  water.  Water-bottles  abound 
among  such  specimens  of  primitive  pottery 
as  have  been  discovered;  while  the  mud 
of  which  they  were  fashioned,  and  which 
their  makers  learned  to  harden,  was  used 
secondarily  for  building  purposes,  rather 
than  for  plates  and  dishes. 

Wood  was  among  the  early  materials 
wrought  into  plates  and  platters;  even  as 
late  as  the  first  part  of  the  present  century 
the  peasantry  of  Great  Britain  used  wooden 
**  trenchers  *'  for  plates ;  and  the  bread-plate 
of  wood,  beautifully  carved,  and  with  legend 
cut  in  the  rim,  is  still  used  i^  many  German 
and  English  households,  and  is  not  unknown 
in  America. 
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The  service  of  metal  owes  its  origin  to  the 
time  when  banks  for  security  did  not  exist ; 
when  only  personal  property  could  be  count- 
ed upon  as  oelonging  to  the  individual,  and 
when  the  estimate  of  wealth  was  based  upon 
the  possession  of  rich  stuffs,  jewels,  gold 
and  silver  vessels  and  ware  for  use  and  orna- 
ment— even  more  than  fiocks,  and  herds,  and 
houses.  Property  then  was  of  a  kind  that 
could  be  hidaen  or  quickly  made  removable; 
and  work  in  metals — in  iron  as  well  as  gold 
and  silver — ^was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

The  beginnings  of  pottery  are  as  old  as  the 
everlasting  hills ;  they  are  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  The  primeval  man  or  woman  sim- 
ply hollowed  the  cup  or  bowl  out  of  a  bulk 
of  soft  clay,  and  hardened  it  by  putting  it  in 
the  earth  under  a  fire  of  twigs  and  leaves,  as 
uncivilized  people  do  to-day.  Probablv  the 
idea  was  gained  from  observation  of  the 
effect  of  the  sun  in  drying  bricks,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  was  one  of  the  early  uses  to 
which  clay  was  put. 

The  old  pottery  is  very  irregular  in  form, 
and  one  can  almost  trace  the  course  of  the 
thumb  and  finger  in  hollowing  and  straight- 
ening the  sides.  It  was  a  tremendous  step 
when  the  potter's  wheel  was  developed — not 
the  later  wheel,  into  which  it  grew,  but  a  re- 
volving disk  which  the  potter  tiuned  with 
one  hand  while  he  shaped  the  clay  with  the 
other. 

The  improved  wheel  is  credited  to  a  Japan- 
ese priest,  and  dates  from  the  seventh  cent- 
ury. It  is  used  to-day  in  the  Sevres  work- 
shops, and  in  every  great  porcelain  factory  of 
the  world,  spinning  clay  into  an  infinite  var- 
iety of  the  most  delicate,  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful forms.  This  potter's  wheel,  produced 
in  the  morning  of  the  ages,  is  as  wonderful 
an  invention  as  any  the  nineteenth  century 
has  developed.  It  laid  the  foundation  for 
one  of  the  finest,  most  varied  industries  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  it  is  still  used  as  it 
was  by  the  Eastern  potters  a  thousand  years 
ago,  without  any  great  change  or  improve- 
ment. From  the  day  it  saw  the  light,  art, 
genius  and  taste  have  been  expended  upon 
perfecting  the  forms  which  its  magical  evolu- 
tions created,  and  lives  have  been  spent  and 
fortunes  employed  in  attempts  to  improve 
texture,  heighten,  deepen,  or  lower  the  tone 
of  color,  and  impart  brilliance  to  keramic 
wares.  Successes  in  these  endeavors  have 
built  up  all  the  great  names  which  now  serve 
as  marks  and  signs  of  value ;  and  those  whose 
work  have  become  extinct,  whose  discoveries 
rank  among  the  *Host  arts,"  are  those  whose 
wares  bring  the  highest  price  and  are  most 
valued.  No  race  of  beings  have  acquired 
more  lustre  as  they  were  carried  along  by 
the  march  of  time,  than  these  obscure  de- 
votees of  the  potter's  art. 


DBSIOM  FOR  CBMTmB  OF  8AVOKE  OB  PLATB— UNDBB-OLAXB. 

There  are  people  who  talk  about  the 
**  craze  "  for  china,  as  if  it  were  a  whim  of 
the  moment — a  new  thing — which  would 
disappear  like  painted  wooden  fiat-irons  and 
decorated  covers  for  perfumery  bottles.  But 
such  persons  know  china  only  as  a  craze 
among  the  ignorant,  not  as  an  art-study  and 
pursuit  among  the  cultivated.  In  the  latter 
sense  it  has  always  existed  since  the  objects 
had  an  existence  at  all ;  in  the  former,  the 
quicker  it  dies  out  the  better — as  pretence 
discredits  the  true  object. 

The  most  prized  treasures  of  the  foreign 
museums  are  the  household  utensils  and  table 
wares  created  out  of  the  most  precious  and 
costly  materials,  and  upon  which  years  of  time 
and  all  the  skill  of  the  most  noted  artificers 
were  expended.  Gold  and  silver,  precious 
stones,  ivories,  gems,  were  all  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  combined  to  form  objects 
that  graced  the  tables  of  emperors,  and  of 
which  one  was  sufficient  acknowledgment 
of  signal  service.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  these  costly  objects  and  wares  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Chrune  OewdJbe  (Green  Vaults) 
of  Dresden. 

The  growth  of  taste  and  the  discovery  of 
means  whereby  money  can  make  money,  and 
property  find  better  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment, discoiu^ed  metal  workers  and  artifi- 
cers in  such  precious  wares  as  those  mentioned. 
Besides,  wealth  being  better  distributed,  in- 
dividuals are  no  longer  able  to  put  a  fortune 
in  plate  for  table  use,  and  if  they  do  so  must 
spend  another  guarding  it  from  theft.  Only 
one  family  in  Siis  country  is  credited  with 
the  possession  of  complete  services  of  gold 
and  silver  plate,  and  these  are  said  to  be  kept 
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in  a  vault  like  that  of  a  bank  and  guarded 
ni^ht  and  day  by  watchmen.  The  practical 
spirit  is  too  strong  in  America  to  permit  of 
such  expenditure  of  money  and  trouble,  in 
many  cases  for  the  doubtful  good  of  making, 
perhaps  once  in  the  year,  a  barbarous  display 
of  magnificence.  Certainly  no  one  now  wants 
to  eat  off  gold  and  silver,  who  can  get  china; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  the  rich  metals 
can  be  utilized  is  for  articles  that  are  not 
personal,  like  a  sugar  bowl,  or  are  decorative 
as  well  as  useful,  like  candelabra. 

Silver  dishes,  silver  cake-baskets  even,  are 
out  of  date.  Fruit  dishes  are  of  fine  glass, 
cut,  jeweled,  enameled,  and  set  in  silver 
frames,  but  not  all  made  of  silver,  as  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  confounded  with 
plated  ware.  Frames  may  be  of  silver  gilt 
or  fine  plate,  but  a  piece  that  is  all  a  sham 
has  no  place  among  artistic  wares. 

The  present  manufacture  of  porcelain  is 
a  comparatively  recent  industry,  and  is  con- 
stantly reaching  fresh  results.  The  under- 
glaze  treatment  of  china,  for  example,  was 
not  known  here  twenty -five  years  ago:  it 
was  a  secret  guarded  most  carefully,  and 
confined  to  a  few  European  and  Eastern  fac- 
tories and  workers.  It  was  a  girl  who  dis- 
covered it — Miss  McLaughlin — and  now  it 
has  become  the  property  of  all  expert  china 
decorators.  Her  success  was  not  alone  im- 
portant to  china-painting  as  an  art ;  it  was 
specially  valuable  m  raising  the  estimate  put 
upon  the  work  of  her  own  sex,  and  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  aught  else  to  stimulate 
to  good  results  the  work  of  women  in  this 
branch  of  industrial  art. 

Painting  on  china  has  now  become  one  of 
the  great  employments  of  leisure  hours 
among  women  of    cultivated    and   artistic 


tastes.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  when  ad- 
miring a  beautiful  tea  service  or  dessert  set, 
to  be  told  that  the  decoration  is  the  work  of 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  family — the  hostess 
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herself,  or  a  clever  daughter.  Every  one 
knows  that  very  high  prices  are  asked  and 
obtained  in  the  shops  for  hand-painted  china, 
and  the  work  upon  the  most  of  this  is  doae 
by  women,  many  of  whom  have  not  only 
achieved  their  own  support,  but  provided  a 
permanent  home  for  themselves  and  their 
families  out  of  their  earnings.  Without 
pursuing  the  art  so  seriously,  however,  al- 
most any  woman  with  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence can  succeed  in  transforming  a  piece  of 
plain  white  china  into  a  thing  of  oeauty. 
that  will  perhaps  be  the  more  prized  by  her 
family  and  fnends  because  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  many  of  it. 

The  over-glaze  done  with  mineral  colors 
on  ordinary  white  porcelain  is  the  easier  and 
more  popular  form  of  china-painting.  Under- 
glaze  is  a  much  more  difficult  process;  it 
leads  into  deeper  paths,  and  should  not  be 
undertaken  by  the  amateur.  Choose  a  good 
quality  of  china,  free  from  specks  and  im- 
perfections and  of  good  form ;  one  that  is 
likely  to  remain  in  favor  because  of  ita  in- 
trinsic merit  and  freedom  from  exaggeration. 
Arrange  a  table  so  that  the  light  will  come 
from  the  back,  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
provide  a  cotton  apron,  with  full  sleeves, 
which  will  cover  the  dress  completely,  as  the 
fluff  of  wool  sticks  to  the  paints.  Few  tools 
are  re(iuired :  A  box  of  tube  colors,  a  glass 
or  china  palette — a  tile  will  answer;  a  horn 
or  ivory  knife  (some  colors  are  injured  by 
the  touch  of  steel) ;  Faber's  lead  pencils,  of 
medium  hardness,  for  transferring;  a  pen- 
knife to  sharpen,  a  lithograph  crayon  to  araw 
from,  and  three  sable  brushes.     These  are 
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the  essential  implements.  More  brushes  may 
be  used  if  a  variety  of  colors  is  employed, 
but  these  are  enough  for  a  beginner.  The 
first  brush  should  be  quite  an  inch  broad, 
for  background  work;  the  second  smaller 
and  quill- mounted,  for  petal  and  leaf  paint- 
ing; the  third  small,  long  and  pointed,  for 
outlining  designs.  For  mixing,  provide  a 
small  bottle  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  one  of 
oil  of  lavender. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  try  to  paint  unless  one 
can  draw  with  some  skill,  and  can  depend 
upon  a  correct  eye  for  filling  in  details.  A  vase 
is  a  good  piece  for  an  initial  attempt.  Select 
a  simple  form  in  ordinary  pottery  or  earthen- 
ware, readily  found  in  cream  color,  yellow, 
terra-cotta  and  red. 

The  colors  used  in  under-glazed  painting 
aro  called  clay  colors,  and  white  clay  is  usea 
to  lighten  all  tints,  with  water  as  the  medium, 
though  spirits  of  turpentine  is  sometimes 
used  for  thinning  the  color.  The  under- 
glaze  pottery  cannot  be  fired  at  the  kilns 
used  for  ordinary  china  firing.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  send  it  to  a  regular  factory.  Very 
beautiful  under-glazed  work  is  now  done  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  a  difiicult  and  delicate 
art,  and  must  always  remain  in  few  hands. 

Josiah  Wedgewood  gave  the  great  impetus 
to  English  china  manufacture,  and  his  works 
are  still  among  the  most  famous  in  Stafford- 
shire. Royal  Worcester  holds  its  own  with 
Dresden,  and  our  own  Haviland  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  Limoges  wares,  equal 
to  any.  The  large  demand  among  the  wealthy 
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for  special  table  services  of  decorated  porce- 
lain, and  the  prices  paid  have  induced  some 
great  artists  of  late  years  to  employ  their 
talent  in  this  way,  and  sign  their  names  to 
their  work.  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  among  the  fortunate  possessors 
of  such  choice  wares.  There  is  now  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Greehy,  the 
Oriental  author  and  collector,  a  unique  din- 
ner set  of  Japanese  porcelain,  every  piece  of 
the  one  hundred  ana  eighty-five  painted  in  a 
different  design  by  the  famous  Yamushta, 
each  one  having  an  exquisite  little  landscape 
and  figures,  portrayed  with  the  utmost  finisn, 
grace  and  delicacy. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  ladies  who  do  not 
possess  very  large  means,  to  own  a  number 
of  lovely  table  services,  which  are  dis- 
played only  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  At  a 
luncheon  given  to  twelve  ladies  a  short  time 
since,  twelve  courses  were  served  on  twelve 
different  sets  of  beautiful  ware,  each  piece 
seemingly  differing  from  the  other.  The  silver 
knives,  forks,  spoons  and  the  hke  are  smaller 
than  the  common  ones  ordinarily  used,  but 
their  value  is  enhanced  by  curious  designs, 
antique,  or  copied  from  leaves,  shells,  petals ; 
and  the  artistic  work  put  upon  them  in  etch- 
ing, repouss^e  or  chasmg. 

A  recent  application  of  silver  is  in  de- 
posits upon  china,  wood,  glass  and  the  like. 
The  surface  of  the  object  is  covered  with 
wax,  upon  which  the  silver  design  is  traced. 
From  tnis  part  the  wax  is  carefully  removed, 
the  silver  deposited,  and  after- 
waids  enriched  by  fine  work  on 
the  metal.  Such  objects  are, 
of  course,  very  expensive,  and 
must  remain  for  the  most  part 
decorative — that  is,  when  the 
application  is  to  glass  or  china. 
The  fads  and  fancies  nowa- 
days for  table  use  and  decora- 
tion are  inn  umerable.  We  have 
our  table  gongs  with  reverber- 
ating sound,  like  Eastern  tem- 
ple-bells. A  bright,  copper 
tea-kettle,  with  spirit  lamp, 
sits  upon  an  iron  tnpod  at  our 
^WQ  o'clock  teas.  And  the 
chandelier  has  given  place  to 
lamps  and  caudles,  dressed  like 
a  belle  going  to  a  ball.  The 
novelties  in  shades,  cosies  to 
keep  the  tea  or  coffee-pot  warm, 
and  in  the  means  for  lighting, 
are  innumerable.  A  blue  and 
white  tea-service  will  have  blue 
and  white  lamps,  with  blue  and 
white  globe  or  cover  to  corre- 
spond. 

The  latest  form  for  lamps — 
particularly  **  fairy  "  lamps — ^is 
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the  cupof  a  flower:  tulip,  cactus  or  water- 
lily.  These  fairy  lamps  are  pretty  for  the 
table,  or  here  and  there  upon  brackets  in  the 
drawing-room.  They  look  best  set  upon  a 
stand,  and  with  a  border  of  light  greenery. 
In  the  parlor  they  are  useful  to  light  up  the 
dark  comer  of  a  cabinet  which  contains  some- 
thing choice.  The  *  *  Pahn, ''  the  * '  Parasol, " 
the  *  *  Butterfly"  and  the  '*  Flower  "  shades  are 
new  designs.  The  palm  shade  is  made  of  a 
most  delicate  green  crinkled  crape,  veined 
through  the  centre  with  paint  or  outline  stitch, 
in  shades  of  green  and  brown.  It  may  also  be 
made  in  crimped  tissue  paper.  Very  pretty 
shades  are  made  of  small  Canton  crape  or 
Liberty  silk  handkerchiefs,  in  art  colors; 
taken  up  in  the  centre,  a  round  hole  cut  in 
them,  and  a  little  casing  made  through  which 


a  ribbon  is  run.  The  handkerchief  is  hotf' 
dered  with  wide  imitation  Mechlin  or  Fe- 
dora lace,  and  the  comers  hang  outward  in 
graceful  folds,  like  an  overskirt. 

Carving  in  wood  has  been  applied  more 
or  less  to  objects  for  table  use,  ever  since 
the  Renaissance  discovered  them  and  made 
them  interesting.  The  bread -plate,  the 
salad-knife  and  fork,  and  tea-tray  are  the 
principal  articles  to  which  it  is  applied  for 
table  use;  and  the  tea-tray  of  carved  oak  is 
jtist  now  indispensable  to  old  blue  china, 
and  to  a  room  lumished  in  carved  oak.  This 
may  be  a  **  fad,"  but  it  is  better  to  live  up  to 
a  fad  than  down  to  a  passion  or  an  appetite; 
and  life  would  be  very  dull  but  for  its  fads 
and  fancies. 

Jenny  June, 
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Jottlns*  for   February. 

For  the  next  sixty  days,  it  is  probable,  as 
Vennor  would  say,  that  dwellers  in  these 
Northern  lands  will  be  treated  to  a  variety 
of  weather  of  the  same  genus  all  through, 
and  that  a  thoroughly  bad  one.  February 
in  this  latitude  has  acquired  a  most  unsavory 
reputation  among  the  months,  and  deserves 
it  thoroughly  for  sanitary  reasons  as  well  as 
those  of  comfort;  and  happy  are  they  whose 
leisure  enables  them  to  escape  its  Borean  days. 
In  fair  summer  lands,  where  snow  is  unsolved 
mystery  and  ice  as  necessary  as  bread,  they 
may  while  away  the  hours  in  wondering  what 
kind  of  weather  there  is  at  home. 

Nothing  seems  so  strange  to  those  whose 
rovings  lead  them  to  the  countries  of  the  trop- 
ics in  our  winter  time,  as  to  receive  letters 
from  dear  ones,  telling  of  cold,  snow  and  all 
the  dread  array  of  winter.  Sitting  beneath 
a  jasmine^s  perfumed  shade,  or  under  bare 
branches  of  frangipanni  trees  whose  purple 
and  gold  blossoms  crown  rugged  and  leafless 
Hmbs;  watching  bronze  and  mby-throated 
humming-birds  that  dart  here  and  there,  and 
breathing  soft  air  that  comes  from  a  sea 
whose  tranquil  blue  stretches  a  thousand 
miles  to  nearest  land — ^it  is  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  Northern  hills  are  white  with 
snow,  Northern  lakes  are  locked  in  ice,  and 
Northern  nature  is  dead.  Life  is  so  strong 
around,  so  vigorous  and  pervading,  that  it 
seems  as  if  its  influence  must  extend  quite 
home  and  carry  with  it  all  its  environment. 
Even  ^e  tidings  that  each  mail  brings  do  not 
always  suflice  to  convince,  and  the  inex- 
perienced wanderer  often  retraces  his  way 
to  find  far  more  danger  in  too  speedy  return 
than  would  be  possible  in  later  lingering. 


It  is  togive  this  warning  that  we  write  these 
lines.  Those  who  start  for  wannw  lands  this 
month  should  go  prepared  to  remain  until 
the  latter  half  of  April  at  least;  preferably 
till  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
carry  too  many  light  garments;  ladies,  espe- 
cially when  moving  about  much,  do  not  need 
them,  and  will  find  a  couple  of  white  costumes 
all  that  they  can  use  when  ashore,  and  ser- 
viceable gray  or  navy  blue  suits  are  better  at 
all  other  times.  Native  ladies  throughout 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  usually 
wear  light  woolen  garments  on  the  street,  and 
I  have  often  stared  astonished  at  my  male 
friends  in  Port  of  Spain  or  La  Gua3rra  as 
they  came  to  call  in  black  broadcloth  and 
stove-pipe  hats  while  the  mercury  was  in  the 
eighties.  Pure  woolen  garments  should  al- 
ways go  next  the  skin. 

Where  summer  is  most  constant — ^in  these 
equatorial  regions  where  no  cold  comes— 
rheumatisms  are  prevalent,  because  of  the 
high  humidity.  Last  winter  a  party  of  tourists 
.sat  upon  a  steamer's  deck,  making  the  passage 
between  Barbados  and  Trinidad,  a  day^s 
run.  A  tropical  moon  shone  resplendent,  soft 
breezes  from  sparkling  sea  fanned  the  deck 
lazily^  and  beds  were  long  unsought.  In  the 
moming,  four  of  the  six  men  were  sufferere 
from  lumbaffo,  and  the  writer,  who  should 
have  known  better  than  to  expose  himself  in 
so  foolish  a  way,  was  decorated  with  porous 
plasters  for  a  week. 

Night  air  is  carefully  avoided  by  natives 
of  those  lands,  and  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  follow 
native  customs  as  a  rule.  To  make  amends 
for  losing  night  hours,  they  rise  voy  early, 
and  long bef ore  Northern  breakfast-time  have 
taken  coffee  and  gone  to  business. 

In  all  West  Indian  and  South  Americaa 
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cities  there  are  to  be  found  thoroughly  com- 
petent physicians,  who  understand  their  pro- 
fession and  climate.  Therefore,  in  reply 
to  the  questions  so  often  asked  me  relative 
to  what  medicines  should  be  carried,  I  an- 
swer, none.  No  doctor  is  competent  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  patient  in  a  climate  that  he  aoes 
not  know ;  where  in  health  as  in  disease,  sur- 
roundings are  so  different  from  those  at  home ; 
where  drugs  act  in  strange  ways  and  sanitary 
environment  is  different.  Nor  will  he  do  so 
unless  as  a  last  resort  to  escape  importunity. 
Better  ask  the  American  consul  in  any  port 
the  name  of  a  trustworthy  physician,  and 
follow  his  advice  religiously. 

I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  drink 
only  Apollinaris  water  while  traveling,  ex- 
cept when  stopping  a  week  or  more  in  one 
place.  Less  time  than  this  is  incompetent 
to  accustom  the  system  to  change  of  water, 
and  more  risks  are  incurred  from  this  cause 
than  most  others.  Where  the  water  comes 
from  mountains  it  is  apt  to  be  pure;  from 
plains,  to  be  contaminated.  In  the  volcanic 
island  of  Martinique,  for  instance,  where  one 
may  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  music  of  brooks 
that  come  dashing  down  the  steep  streets 
from  craggy  hillsides,  and  in  their  quick  de- 
scent to  near  ocean  flow  with  force  enough 
to  sweep  the  streets  clean,  I  found  drinking 
water  unmixed  and  delicious.  Coming  direct 
from  nature's  laboratories  in  the  hills,  it  has 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  acquire  un- 
cleanliness.  And  as  the  drinking  water  is 
pure,  renal  diseases  are  rare. 

A  little  farther  south  lies  the  **  elbow 
island,"  Barbados,  exactly  unlike  Martin- 
ique. It  is  coral,  low  and  flat,  the  only 
hills  being  those  of  Bathsheba;  mountains 
there  are  none.  Human  life  swarms  like  a 
beehive,  and  the  water  question  seriously 
embarrasses  the  authorities  at  periodical  in- 
tervals, especially  as  there  are  months  in  suc- 
cession every  year  when  no  rain  falls.  Here 
it  is  needful  to  exercise  great  care ;  and  very 
few  strangers  can  venture  to  use  Barbados 
water  freely  without  risk.  These  two  islands 
present  fair  specimens  of  the  two  kinds  of 
water  to  be  encountered  in  tropical  regions, 
and  both  kinds  are  to  be  taken  with  caution. 
Indeed  it  is,  as  a  rule,  best  to  avoid  drink- 
ing unboiled  water  altogether,  thus  following 
native  custom.  In  all  these  lands,  as  in  most 
except  our  own,  two  meals  a  day  are  consid- 
ered sufficient,  the  demyuno  of  South  Amer- 
ica hardly  counting  as  one.  With  Americans 
it  is  a  grievous  buMen  to  wait  until  1 1  o'clock 
for  the  first  meal,  and  they  invariably  growl 
at  the  custom.  But  it  is  a  good  one — where 
early  morning  hours  are  the  best  of  all  the 
day,  and  where  the  noon  sunshine  ought  to 
be  carefully  avoided. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  warn  against  ex- 
posure to  night  dews,  as  no  one  takes  that 


risk.  I  have  tramped  miles  around  the 
streets  of  Saint  Pierre,  Bridgetown  and  Port 
of  Spain,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  met  scarcely  a  soul.  Lights 
in  houses  were  out;  the  people  had  gone 
to  bed.  And  since  walking  alone  soon  grows 
monotonous,  even  in  the  most  glorious  of 
moonlight  and  perfumed  summer  air,  I  soon 
followed  suit  and  turned  in  like  other  folks, 
to  be  stirring  betimes  with  daylight's  first 
gleam.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  speak  of  food. 
In  every  place  where  travelers  go,  there  are 
comfortable  hotels  with  good  cuisine.  It 
seems  odd  at  first  to  eat  compounds  of  whose 
base  one  is  profoundly  ignorant,  but  they 
are  usually  savory  and  always  digestible. 

And  here,  with  a  long,  lingering  glance  at 
the  past  lines  that  recall  so  much  of  delight 
in  winters  gone  by,  let  us  turn  to  topics 
nearer  home,  that  are  of  moment  to  vastly 
greater  numbers  of  people  than  those  who 
can  sail  on  Southern  seas. 

In  February  comes  the  saturnalia  of  colds. 
Out  of  every  dozen  persons  one  meeta,  a 
third,  at  least,  are  sniffling  or  hoarse,  and  at 
any  concert,  a  fine  solo  is  safe  to  be  rendered 
with  a  running  accompaniment  of  barking 
cough.  Even  long-simering  and  patient 
parsons  find  their  eloquence  marred  by  the 
pulmonic  racket,  and  if  they  say  nothing,  re- 
call to  their  audience  the  Irishman's  parrot 
in  a  forcible  way.  And  beyond  the  ludicrous 
side,  very  close  to  the  comic  part,  lies  trag- 
edy. From  hoarse  cough  and  muffled  voice 
to  tolling  bells  and  measured  pace  of  funeral 
march  is  but  a  little  step,  and  quickly  taken. 
FacUis  descen9U$, 

It  is  ours  to  warn,  and  with  warning  give 
counsel  that  shall  protect.  Between  a  man's 
coat-collar  and  hat-brim  there  lies  a  space 
of  neck  that  modem  hirsute  fashion  has  left 
bare — exposed  to  chilly  winds,  uncovered 
to  cold.  If  collar  be  upturned,  some  help 
is  found,  but  merciless  draughts  still  play 
at  will  about  one  of  life's  centres.  For  be- 
neath this  exposed  skin  lies  what  anatomists 
call  the  cerebro-spinal  axis — which  is  the 
centre  of  animal  as  the  front  brain  is  the 
centre  of  intellectual  life — whence  proceed 
the  nerves  that  govern  both  heart  ana  lungs ; 
among  others,  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal 
accessory.  So,  in  place  of  most  injudicious 
exposure,  it  would  logically  seem  that  extra 
effort  should  be  made  to  guard  this  sensitive 
area. 

The  question  thus  becomes:  Ought  the 
neck  to  be  warmly  covered  or  left  bare  ? 

There  are  advocates  of  both  plans.  The 
former  scarcely  needs  demonstration  as  the 
better;  but  friends  of  all  hardening  processes 
claim  that  the  very  best  way  to  avoid  throat- 
colds  is  to  expose  that  part  of  the  body  as 
freely  as  the  face :  that  statistics — ^the  most 
convenient  of  imreliablc  witnesses — ^prove  a 
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lar^  proportion  of  sufferers  from  these  colds 
to  oe  persons  who  take  great  care  of  their 
throats  and  never  expose  them  to  winter  air. 
There  is  some  reason  in  this,  but  these  peo- 
ple forget  that  the  face  is  supplied  with  sur- 
face blood-vessels  twice  as  plentifully  as  the 
neck,  enabling  it  to  resist  external  cold  in 
that  proportion.  Also,  that  only  strong  per- 
sons of  vigorous  heredity  manage  to  stand 
hardening  at  all  well,  the  rest  showing  much 
the  same  perversity  as  the  farmer's  horse  who 
was  to  live  on  nothing,  and  died  on  arriving 
at  one  straw  a  day. 

For  all  others  a  medium  plan  is  best.  It  is  a 
good  rule  to  cover  warmly  all  parts  of  the 
lx)dy  that  feel  cold,  leaving  those  bare  that 
are  insensitive.  If  one  is  pestered  with  ca- 
tarrh or  early  morning  sneezing,  there  is 
some  irritation  of  nerve  centres  supplying 
the  nose  and  throat,  and  it  is  best  to  cover 
up  the  neck.  Often,  this  precaution  is  quite 
sufficient;  but  I  have  found  in  many  such 
cases  that  the  legs  are  also  clad  too  lightly. 
They  ought  to  be  well  covered ;  more  thor- 
oughly even  than  the  arms,  being  farther 
away  from  the  circulatory  centre.  In  a  given 
number  of  people,  about  seventy  per  cent, 
are  susceptible  to  strokes  of  cold — a  majority 
that  might  readily  be  lessened  if  my  system 
of  air  baths,  described  in  the  September 
American  Magazine,  were  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. 

Perhaps  a  silk  muffler,  worn  between  coat 
and  surtout,  so  as  to  reach  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  leave  the  front  bare,  would  meet 
all  emergencies.  At  any  rate  it  would  do  no 
harm. 

Another  fertile  field  for  cultivation  of 
colds  is  the  elevated  railway.  It  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  whoever  is  compelled  to  ride 
in  these  cars  this  month  will  enjoy  having  a 
continuous  cold.  Each  time  doors  arc  opened 
at  stations  a  fierce  current  of  damp,  cold  air 
sweeps  in,  attacking  by  preference  passen- 
gers sitting  on  seats  *' thwart  ship,"  across 
the  car.  And  singularly  enough,  these  are 
the  favorite  places,  eagerly  rushed  for  in  all 
weathers  ana  seasons.  The  usual  tempera- 
ture of  these  conveyances  when  closed  is 
80  deg.  F.,  and  the  way  it  rises  and  falls 
would  try  the  constitution  of  a  brazen  im- 
age. The  only  remedy  I  see  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is,  either  take  the  front  car,  w^hose 
forward  door  is  not  opened,  get  near  the 
engine  and  systematically  eschew  transverse 
seats,  or  take  surface  cars,  or  walk ;  and  in 
respect  to  draughts,  the  surface  cars  are 
but  little  better  than  the  elevated.  Probably, 
however,  neither  one  of  these  courses  will 
be  widely  adopted,  and  manufacturers  of 
cough-drops  and  syrups  will  continue  to 
grow  rich. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  a  thing  starts 
forward  a  nostrum  of  this  kind.     There  is 


made  in  a  certain  New  England  town  a  mess 
warranted  to  cure  any  kind  of  consumption 
surely.  Not  long  ago  a  lady  brought  me  a 
bottle  of  the  stuff  and  asked  to  have  it  ex- 
amined, as  she  was  certain  her  husband  had 
been  poisoned  by  it.  It  proved,  however, 
to  contain  only  glucose,  honey  and  wood 
vinegar ;  but  it  was  for  a  long  time  diflicult 
to  convince  the  husband  that  his  death  was 
not  yet  imminent.  And  the  maker  of  the 
useless  mixture  has  almost  a  prince's  income 
from  his  humbugging  I 

The  very  worst  wetting  that  feet  can  get 
comes  from  snow  water.  In  our  streets  it 
is  often  liberally  mixed  with  salt,  making 
about  as  penetrating  and  chilly  a  compound 
as  can  be  devised.  No  kind  of  leather  ex- 
cept Russian  grained  will  keep  it  out,  and  it 
gets  in  between  the  seams  of  boots  made  of 
that  material.  Rubber  overshoes  afford  the 
only  real  protection,  and  in  sloppy  weather 
like  that  of  this  month,  no  one  should  go 
in  the  street  without  them.  That  they  are 
open  to  objections  I  am  aware ;  but  there  are 
none  that  can  overbalance  such  danger  as 
comes  from  feet  wetted  with  snow-water. 

As  to  diet  in  February,  there  is  not  much 
to  jsay .  That  is,  the  same  list  holds  that  was 
recommended  for  January :  to  consist  largely 
of  fatty  material — real  heat-making  food. 

My  January  suggestions  anent  sausages 
have  been  kindly  received,  and  a  letter  from 
the  West  says  that  their  use  has  cured  the 
writer  of  morning  dyspepsia.  Do  not  forget 
to  have  them  home-made. 

With  February's  later  days  come  occa- 
sional strawberries  from  Florida,  and  early 
vegetables  from  Nassau  and  Bermuda.  But 
they  are  merely  suggestions  for  two  months 
later,  like  the  bluebird's  cheery  song. 
There  is  plenty  of  fresh  lettuce  and  spinach 
in  the  market  all  winter.  These  are  among 
anti-scorbutics,  and  should  be  freely  eaten 
at  this  season.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  taste 
better  now  than  in  warm  weather;  the  jMil- 
ate  longs  for  some  such  green  addition  to 
usual  fare. 

With  many,  there  is  a  winter  tendency  to 
constipation.  I  have  found  this  is  best  over- 
come by  systematic  addition  of  laxative 
fruits  to  the  evening  meal.  Perhaps  stewed 
prunes  or  figs  are  more  generally  effective 
and  acceptable  than  others.  A  glass  of  cold 
water  taken  immediately  upon  awakening  is 
also  a  good  remedy.  It  acts  by  stimulating 
spinal  nerves  to  reflex  action. 

There  is  another  cause  for  much  complaint 
and  protest  from  family  physicians.  Most 
American  women  in  youth  are  as  reckless 
Avith  their  health  as  if  there  was  an  inex- 
haustible supply  somewhere  to  draw  from  in 
later  years.  There  has  been  much  improve- 
ment in  this  recently,  I  admit ;  but  doctors 
see  enough  remaining  to  call  out  vigorous 
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and  usually  unavailing  protest.  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways with  maturer  years  that  wisdom  comes 
in  this  direction,  and  matrons  as  well  as 
maids  may  still  learn  to  take  greater  care  of 
their  health. 

One  practice  that  is  potent  to  cause  early 
decay  is  the  habit  that  women  are  given  to  of 
sitting  up  nights  to  await  a  late  husband,  son 
or  brother.  No  matter  how  constant  the 
late  one  is  in  his  lateness;  no  matter  if 
madam  knows  that  he  is  attending  to  his 
proper  necessary  business,  or  has  **gone  out 
with  the  boys,"  she  trains  herself  to  sit  up 
until  he  comes,  counting  hours  as  they  drag 
along,  and  laying  up  good  store  of  nervous 
weakness  for  the  days  to  come. 

There  is  an  occasional  shining  exception 
to  this  most  needless  of  vital  expenditures — 
but  it  is  rare.  Now,  since  Xantippe  sat  up 
for  Socrates  and  gave  him  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  when  he  did  come  in,  and  probably 
for  thousands  of  years  before  philosopher 
listened  to  Caudle  lectures  in  Athens,  women 
have  been  doing  this;  and,  although  it  is 
to  their  manifest  great  detriment,  they  will 
probably  keep  it  up  in  spite  of  all  good 
advice  The  American  can  give.  To  waste 
sleeping  hours  in  this  way,  with  anxiety  for 
the  absent  one  added  to  enforced  wake- 
fulness, is  to  bring  a  strain  upon  the  nervous 
system,  imder  wluch  it  grows  weak  and  irri- 
table. 

Of  course  they  cannot  sleep  if  they  know 
some  member  of  the  family  is  out :  long  years 
of  voluntary  servitude  in  watching  haus  ban- 
ished Morpheus,  who  comes  home  when  the 
last  absent  one  does.  It  is  not  alone  devoted 
wives  who  do  this.  I  know  a  young  lady 
whose  only  brother  is  fond  of  a  late  run,  who 
?its  up  night  after  night  for  him,  receiving 
for  sole  reward  a  surly  **  Why  did  n't  you  go 
to  bed  ?  I  hate  any  one  to  sit  up  for  me  I" 
But  she  does  and  will,  in  spite  of  all  advice. 
Perhaps  she  may  get  a  husband  who  will 
stay  at  home  nights,  and  then  she  will  prob- 
ably wait  until  the  servants  are  all  in.  Some- 
times they  are  worse  than  the  head  of  the 
family  in  staying  out. 

A  friend  told  me  a  neat  story,  not  long 
ago,  which  comes  in  very  nicely  to  illustrate 
this  point: 

Old  Merlin,  a  rich  and  retired  merchant, 
of  Gallic  nativity,  residmg  in  a  large  Amer- 
ican city,  had  a  lively  young  man  for  son, 
whom  we  shall  call  Guillaurae.  Of  course 
he    went  out  nights — all  young  men  do. 


The  irascible  parent  objected  unavailingly, 
and  finally  took  to  sitting  up  until  the  youth 
came  in,  and  then  abusing  his  son  in  fluent 
French  for  a  half  hour  before  retiring. 

The  old  gentleman  occupied  a  room  on 
the  first  floor ;  the  son  slept  one  story  higher, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  in  review 
whenever  he  did  get  round. 

One  night,  after  watching  for  the  son's  re- 
turn until  nearly  daylight,  the  father  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  try 
another  way.  So  he  wrote  the  youngster  a 
scolding,  and  took  it  up  to  his  room,  meaning 
to  place  it  where  the  boy  would  see  it  as 
soon  as  he  came  in.  Fancy  his  surprise  and 
disgust  when  he  found  Guillaume  sound  asl^p 
in  his  bed,  with  every  appearance  of  havmg 
been  there  the  whole  night  I 

The  note  remained  undelivered,  and  the 
father  crept  to  bed,  fancying  that  the  boy 
must  have  run  the  guard  while  he  himself 
was  taking  an  unconscious  nap. 

Two  or  three  repetitions  of  this  thing  puz- 
zled the  old  gentleman,  and  he,  not  credit- 
ing his  son  with  any  severe  amount  of  re- 
formation, set  out  to  investigate. 

He  finally  discovered  that  the  scuttle-door 
leading  to  the  roof  was  regularly  left  unfast-  - 
ened,  and,  moving  his  post  up-stairs,  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  young  gen- 
tleman come  softly  down  the  steps  from  the 
roof,  and  slip  into  his  own  room.  He  had  a 
nice  little  arrangement  with  a  friend  next 
door,  either  coming  home  with  him,  or  bor- 
rowing his  night-key  to  get  in  with  when 
alone. 

The  old  gentleman  determined  to  get  even, 
however,  and  to  that  end  procured  a  large 
tub,  which  he  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der, filled  it  with  water,  and  went  on  guard 
again  out  of  sight.  Some  time  about  two 
A.M.,  he  heard  the  scuttle  open,  then  steps 
upon  the  ladder,  and  then  a  great  splash 
mixed  with  vigorous  and  ugly  expletives,  as 
the  belated  youth  took  his  early  tub,  and 
tipped  it  over.* 

But,  although  Guillaume  got  his  lesson, 
and  got  it  through  and  through,  it  was  a 
poor  rule  that  would  not  work  a  little  the 
other  way,  as  the  elder  Merlin  discovered 
next  morning,  when  he  came  down  stairs,  to 
find  his  pet  frescoed  ceiling  ruined  by  drip- 
ping water  from  overhead,  and  his  wife  furi- 
ous at  his  foolishness. 

Result :  The  boy  got  a  night-key  directly. 
William  F.  Hutchinwn,  M,D, 
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Items  from  Illinois. 

A  Western  reader  of  our  Portfolio,  who 
is  not  convinced  that  all  the  bright  children 
and  queer  people  live  within  sight  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  sends  us  the  following : 

Men  are  not  superstitious  nowadays.  O, 
no  1  but  some  of  them  kill  their  hogs  only  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  plant  their  pota- 
toes when  it  is  full.  One  of  our  citizens  re- 
lates a  remarkable  instance  in  proof  of  Luna^s 
effects  upon  mundane  affairs.  He  says  that 
in  Pennsylvania,  before  he  left  that  State, 
two  men  put  new  roofs  upon  their  houses. 
One  house  was  roofed  while  the  moon  was 
new,  and  the  other  while  it  was  either  dark 
or  full.  Before  he  came  away,  the  roof  of 
the  former  house  had  drawn  up  till  a  full 
story  had  to  be  put  underneath,  while  the 
roof  of  the  latter  nad  pressed  the  building 
down  till  the  lower  story  was  underground ! 

The  City    Council    of    C was  in   a 

wrangle  over  the  gas  question,  and  unpleas- 
ant innuendoes  were  hurled  hither  ana  yon. 
Alderman  H.  was  the  target  for  much  asper- 
sion from  the  tongue  of  Alderman  B.,  but 
stood,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  sat,  like  a 
hero  of  the  old  school  facing  the  fire  of 
words.  Finally  getting  the  floor  to  reply  to 
his  calumnioys  colleague,  he  began  as  fol- 
lows: '*  Your  Honor  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
no  epitaphs  for  the  gentleman  or  for  his  dis- 
courteous words. " 

A  clergyman  in  a  Western  city  inherited 
the  unwieldy  name  of  Layenberger.  So  an- 
noying were  its  inconveniences  that  he  peti- 
tioned the  proper  authorities  for  the  fcgal 
right  to  shorten  it  to  Berger.  When  tne 
circumstance  was  first  made  known  to  a 
brother  pastor,  he  remarked:  **It  is  a  sad 
case,  a  very  sad  case.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  known  a  Protestant  minister  in 
this  part  of  the  country  to  ask  the  courts  to 
be  relieved  from  lyin'." 

Little  Walter,  beloved  of  all  our  neigh- 
bors, is  wont  to  amuse  himself  in  solitary 
games  upon  a  vacant  lot  adjoinmg  his  home. 
One  day  an  urchin  of  more  mischievous  tastes 
conceived  that  he  might  have  some  rare 
sport  by  hiding  himself  behind  a  stump  and 
by  hurling  pebbles  toward  the  unsuspecting 
Walter.  When  the  first  stone  fell  pretty 
near  the  little  fellow,  he  looked  about  in 
surprise  and  in  search  of  the  thrower,  and 
then  continued  his  play.  This  happened 
two  or  three  times,  until  the  mystery  and 
his  wonder  compelled  Walter  to  forego  his 
play  and  seek  his  mother  with  the  astonish- 
ing announcement:  **0,  mammal  Jesus  has 
been  throwing  stones  at  me  I" 


The  Rev.  Mr.  M.  of  Dlinois  is  a  most 
engaging  speaker,  and  never  fails  to  keep 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  He  recently 
chose  Isaiah  xxviii.,  20,  for  a  text,  and  intr(»- 
duced  it  as  follows:  ** No  one  would  expect 
such  a  homely  text  to  emanate  from  Pales- 
tine. Why,  it  is  ugly  enough  to  come  from 
Indiana  I^' 


Those  Younsstsrs. 

"Priscy  *'  is  a  small  New  Boston  maiden 
whose  fancies  are  often  as  quaintly  pretty  as 
her  tiny  self,  in  short-waisted  gown,  big 
sash  and  ravishing  poke-bonnet.  A  succes- 
sion of  rainy  days  had  kept  Priscilla  in- 
doors ;  at  night,  when  she  went  to  bed,  the 
streets  were  running  with  water.  In  the 
morning  the  sun  shone,  and  a  warm  wind 
had  dried  up  the  mimic  rivers.  The  tiny 
creature  looked  wonderingly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  called  excitedly  to  her  young 
brother :  ' '  Sammy,  water  all  doan  t  T  angels 
dunked  it  up  in  'e  night !" 

A  Western  mother,  who  realized  fully  the 
disadvantages  of  bringing  up  a  girl-baby  in 
a  land  of  careless  speech,  had  often  been 
laughed  at  for  talking  to  little  £thel  as 
though  she  were  of  twenty  years  instead  of 
four.  The  mother  stoutly  maintained  her 
ground,  however,  declaring  that  the  child 
understood  perf ectl  v  when  corrected  in  man- 
ners or  speech,  as  uie  had  always  been  ac- 
customed  to  her  parentis  style  of  reproof. 
One  day  Ethel's  aunt,  the  most  skeptical  of 
the  relatives,  called  the  other  ladies,  with 
much  suppressed  laughter,  into  the  room  ad- 
joining the  kitchen,  where  a  raw  MiBsouri 
girl  had  lately  taken  the  place  of  cook.  In 
the  open  doorway  stood  the  little  one,  in  her 
low-necked  white  slip,  holding  a  huge  cat  in 
her  chubby  arms,  and  with  serious  blue  eyes 
fixed  on  the  slatternly  girl  at  the  dish-pan. 

**  Martha,'*  the  baby  was  saying,  **  why  da 
you  say  *  dirty '  dishes  ?" 

** Because  they  be  dirty  dishes,''  replied 
Martha  sullenly. 

**  But  you  should  say  *  ioiledy^  "  persisted 
the  correct  young  person. 

**  Means  the  same,"  said  Martha. 

**0h,  but  then"  (with  an  inimitable 
baby  drawl  and  air  of  settling  the  matter) 
**  *  soiled '  is  much  more  elegant !" 

The  performance  was  delicious  in  its  imita- 
tion of  the  mother,  and  no  one  ever  suggested 
afterward  that  **Baby  does  not  know  what 
you  mean." 

This  same  Martha  was  a  contmual  trial  to 
Ethel  from  the  use  not  only  of  inelegant 
terms  but  of  fearful  and  wonderful  localisms 
that  caused  a  great  deal  of  serious  reflec- 
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tions  to  be  impressed  upon  the  doll  Helen, 
who  was  duly  lectured,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  family,  thus:  *'  Helen  1" setting  her  dolPs 
rag  body  unsteadily  in  a  sitting  posture, 
**  never  say  *ornary*  nor  *youuns*  again  I 
There  is  no  meh  tccrds  /"  (Great  emphasis.) 
A  pause,  while  Helen  was  evidently  taking 
Martha^s  part  in  a  previous  scene.  .  .  . 
"  Well,  if^there  is,  your  my  is  wrong!  Al 
ways  say  *  ordinary  *  and  *you  ones ' !" 

Six-year-old  Alexis  is  another  precocious 
youth.  His  grandfather  was  in  the  grasp  of  a 
protracted  and  necessarily  fatal  disease.  His 
moUier  and  aunt  were  devoted  to  their  father, 
but  in  deep  distress  that  their  boy  should  be 
so  surrounded  by  gloom  and  sadness.  They 
found  Alexis,  after  a  search  one  day,  sitting 
behind  a  screen  in  his  grandfather's  dark- 
ened room.  When  led  out,  he  explained: 
**Now,  mamma^  I  heard  you  asking  those 
girls  to  *  come  m  and  cheer  me  up,'  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  cheered  up ;  I  just  want  to 
stay  here  and  be  sorry  with  you  and  Aunt 
Kate." 

Coming  off  the  Swampscott  ferry-boat  at 
Boston,  one  day  when  the  crowd  was  oppres- 
sive, a  little  grl  was  lifted  upon  her  father's 
shoulder.  *  *  Where  are  we  now,  papa?"  asked 
the  child.  **0n  terra  firma,"  was  the  an- 
swer. *  *  Where  ?"  persisted  the  puzzled  little 
one.  **  On  solid  ground,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Boston  father.  The  child  peered  down  be- 
tween the  moving  forest  of  feet  tramping  up 
the  steep  platform,  and  exclaimed  with  con- 
tempt, **How  can  you  say  so,  papa,  when 
you  nave  only  to  look  to  see  it  is  not  ground 
but  boards  I " 

A  lady  from  the  South,  when  entering  an 
elevator  upon  which  she  had  previously  gone 
up  with  her  daughter,  was  asked  by  the  small 
boy  in  charge  as  to  the  little  girl's  where- 
abouts. "In  the  country,  fishing, "  replied 
the  somewhat  siuprised  mother.  * '  Is  she  an 
expert  angler?"  asked  the  boy. 

**  Where  do  the  Boston  children  pick  up 
such  odd  phrases?"  asked  the  lady,  in  telling 
of  her  experience.  **0h,"  said  the  Boston 
friend,  "they breathe  it — it  is  in  the  air." 

TVfftor  Ohl, 


The  Insolent  Servant. 

Mt  grandmother  was  a  very  energetic  old 
lady,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
looking  after  her  a&irs  on  the  farm  where 
she  lived.  It  was  "away  down  South  in 
Dixie  "  in  the  days  before  the  war. 

One  morning,  after  visiting  the  poultry- 
yard  and  superintending  things  aroimd  the 
house  generally,  she  went  to  the  barnyard 
to  give  some  orders  to  her  factotmn,  a  faith- 
ful colored  man  named  Sam. 


As  she  entered  the  yard  she  espied  Sam 
standing  in  the  stable  door,  looking  toward 
her.     My  grandmother  beckoned  to  him. 

*  *  Come  here,  Sam ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. " 
Sam  did  not  stir,  but  only  shook  his  head 

at  my  grandmother  in  a  surly  manner.  The 
old  lady  was  astonished. 

"Come  here  to  me,  directly,  Sam!"  she 
called,  but  received  only  a  grumbling,  growl- 
ing rejoinder  from  the  servant. 

"Why,  Sam,  are  you  crazy?"  cried  the 
old  lady.  * '  What  do  you  mean  by  standing 
there  grumbling  and  muttering  and  shaking 
your  head  at  me  in  that  manner  ? " 

*  *  Oo-oo-ooh ! "  growled  Sam.  *  *  Oo-ooh ! " 
and  continued  to  shake  his  head  and  frown. 

My  grandmother  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes  in  witnessing  such  conduct  in  her  hith- 
erto respectful  servant. 

"Why,  Sam!"  she  called,  advancing  a 
little,  "  it  is  n't  possible  that  you  have  been 
drinking  I    Come  here  to  me  at  once  I " 

At  this  moment  the  object  of  her  indig- 
nation leaped  out  of  the  stable  and  came 
running  toward  her.  Then,  to  her  horror, 
she  perceived  that  it  was  by  no  means  her 
obedient  and  respectful  servant  that  she  had 
been  scolding,  but  a  huge  black  bull,  who, 
with  lowered  head  and  frightful  bellow, 
rushed  upon  her. 

Weak  with  terror,  my  grandmother's 
knees  failed  beneath  her  and  she  sank  to  the 
groimd.  On  came  the  angry  bull,  while  the 
old  lady  quickly  sent  up  a  petition  to  heaven, 
expecting  the  next  instant  to  be  gored  to 
death  by  the  furious  animal.  There  he  is — 
right  down  upon  her  1  Surely  her  last  mo- 
ment has  come !  My  grandmother  crouches 
upon  the  groimd.  But  instead  of  finding 
herself  tossed  in  the  air  by  those  terrible 
horns,  she  sees  an  immense  dark  form  vault- 
ing over  her,  and  the  dreadful  bull,  not 
pausing  in  his  mad  careeer,  rushes  bellowing 
through  the  gates  of  the  barnyard  into  the 
meadow  beyond. 

It  was  some  moments  before  the  old  lady 
recovered  sufficiently  from  her  terror  to  real- 
ize that  she  was  actually  safe ;  but  when  she 
tottered  to  her  feet  and  saw  her  enemy  at  a 
distance  pawing  the  earth,  she  devoutly 
thanked  God  and  made  all  haste  to  the  house 
to  tell  us  of  her  adventure. 

Now,  whether  his  buUship  deemed  the 
allurements  of  the  pasture  greater  than  the 
pleasure  of  pausing  to  gore  a  little  old  lady, 
or  whether  he  conceived  her  kneeling  figure 
to  be  simply  a  black  stump  in  his  way,  we 
shall  never  know ;  but  when  she  related  to 
us  her  almost  miraculous  escape,  and  we  had 
recovered  from  our  first  feeling  of  horror,  we 
could  but  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  our 
cheeks,  to  think  how  the  old  lady's  imperfect 
vision  iiad  mistaken  a  surly  black  beast  for 
the  comely  and  good-natured  Sam.     G,  G, 
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Painting   In  Oil  Preferred. 

An  artist  friend  who  keeps  a  studio  has 
been  relating  to  our  correspondent,  Trebor 
Ohl,  some  of  her  experiences  with  visitors. 
Here  is  a  specimen : 

One  of  my  callers  is  the  wife  of  a  very 
prosperous  pork-merchant.  She  wanted  some 
good  pictures  to  put  in  her  elegant  house,  and 
came  in  to  see  about  them. 

**Miss  K sold  Mrs.  Gabbard,"  she  be- 
gan, *'  a  picture  of  red  roses,  and  she  wants 
to  sell  me  one,  too.  I  saw  it,  but  it  ain't 
quite  big  enough  for  the  space  I  want  to  put 
it  in.  I  'd  rather  choose  a  mixture  too,  than 
all  red  roses,  but  I  do  n't  want  to  pay  any 
more.  It  looks  like  paint,  too,  instead  of  real 
flowers,  though  the  color  is  good— as  pretty 
a  red  as  I  ever  saw.  Now" — with  attempted 
shrewdness — '  *  you  'd  maybe  find  it  hard  to  get 
a  picture  of  mixed  roses  to  copy,  would  n't 
you?" 

I  assured  her  that  one  had  only  to  buy  the 

roses  and  arrange  them  to  suit  one's  self.  The 

expression  of  amazement  on  her  face  was  a 

study. 

.  **  You  don't  mean,  do  you,  that  you  just 


stand  up  a  real,  sure-enough  flower,  and  paint 
it?" 

' '  Why,  certainly ;  I  would  n't  copy  anything 
else !  "  I  replied. 

**  But  I  thought  eoerybody  copied  'em  I " 

^^  There  must  have  been  a  beginning,'^  I 
suggested. 

''  O  yes,  of  course,  but  then  I  thought  the 
flrst  ones  were  all  done  by  Old  Masters ! " 

I  should  like  to  have  heard  that  woman's 
idea  of  *' Old  Mtvsters,"  but  the  business  in 
hand  was  more  imi>ortant.     She  continued : 

*^  I  suppose  that  makes  them  come  higher  f 

**  Well,  anything  ori^nal  is,  of  course,  more 
valuable  than  a  copy,  because  new  work  de- 
pends on  the  skill  of  the  artist." 

*^  And,  too,  it  would  last  longer  than  a 
copy?"  she  added,  inquiringly,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, answering  herself  without  stopping 
for  my  reply :  '*  Why  yes,  of  course,  anybody 
'd  know  that !  Being  painted  from  real  fresh 
roses,  it  could  n't  fade  like  a  copy ;  and  being 
real  oily  I  s'pose  I  could  wash  it  without  the 
colors  nmning  a  mite ! " 

If  you  want  to  see  real  original  human  nat- 
ure by  all  means  open  a  studio. 


My  Damns. 

I  i.ovE,  dear,  to  have  you  before  me, 
As  I  sit  here  at  close  of  the  day ; 

With  a  look  full  of  love  you  bend  o'er  me, 
And  chase  sad  reflections  away. 


You  've  brightened  my  home  and  my  heart, 
dear, 
Your  smile  is  as  welcome  as  bright : 
And  I  hoped  that  we  'd  ne'er  have  to  part, 
dear, 
The  flrst  time  I  saw  vou  that  nisrht. 


When  I  won  you  for  mine  at  the  fair,  dear. 

But  to  love  you,  you  know,  would  be  folly; 
For  you  hang  on  the  wall  near  my  chair,  dear, 

And  you  're  only  a  Japanese  cioUy. 

WUiiam  F,  Dix. 
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MICHIMACKINACK. 

BY   CHARLES  KLLIS. 

Mackinac  Island,  a 
rock-walled  piece  of  land 
in  Lake  Huron,  is  the 
most  interesting  spot  in 
all  our  great  lakes,  hav- 
ing been  the  home  of  the 
first  man  and  the  first  wo- 
man who  ever  trod  upon 
the  globe.  Here  it  was, 
according  to  the  ancient 
Indian  legend  of  crea- 
tion, that  Michi  Manitou, 
the  Great  Spirit,  dwelt 
when  on  earth ;  and  here 
he  placed  the  red  Adam 
and  Eve  to  have  the  care 
of  his  island  home. 
Sr I irtulini ft  snvH  the  modern  meaning  of  the 
namt*  31  i^silimurUniiic  among  the  Indians  is  *' the 
1  il  T I V*}  r » f  *  I  r  1 1 H '  t  n  ^^  i^  |  uri  ts. "  Shelden  thought  the 
name  meant  ''great  turtle"  and  that  its  origin 
was  the  resemblance  of  the  island  to  that  animal.  Charlevoix,  who  was  among  the 
Indians  of  the  lake  country  about  1720-1,  found  a  tradition  that  Michi-bon  was 
Manitou,  or  God  of  Waters — that  is,  of  the  lakes ;  that  he  was  bom  on  this  island ; 
that  he  created  the  lakes  and  the  beaver  for  the  red  people;  and  that  they  made 
sacrifices  to  him  for  his  providence.  Such  offerings  were  also  made  at  that  time  to 
Lake  Superior,  as  having  been  especially  created  for  the  purpose  of  raising  beaver. 
If  the  Indians  made  proper  sacrifices,  they  would  catch  many  beaver,  and  at  death 
would  be  admitted  to  the  celestial  regions  away  to  the  west,  beyond  the  mountains. 
If  they  failed  to  make  the  right  offerings,  they  would  lose  beaver,  and  at  death  be 
compelled  to  wander  up  and  down  about  the  lakes  and  woods,  with  no  wigwams, 
under  the  watchfulness  of  sleepless  giants  or  monsters,  sixty  feet  high. 

These  giants  or  monsters  were  tall,  conical  rocks,  which  still  exist,  and  they 
explain  the  long  name.     The  word  Michi  is  *' great."    The  French  spelled  it  Missi. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1888,  by  The  American  Magazine  Co.,  m  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.    All  rights  renerved. 
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It  is  the  first  pai-t  of  the  name  of  the 
great  river  of  the  West.  In  another  ft)rm, 
it  was  the  fii^st  name  of  Lake  Supi'rior,  the 
greatest  of  lakes.  It  is  in  the  name  of 
Micliig-an — the  Land  of  Great  Waters. 

One  of  these  monsters  stands  on  Mack- 
inac Island,  another  in  the  villajre  of  St. 
Ignace,  and  still  others  are  to  be  found 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  upper  penin- 


sula of  Mlcbigan. 
That  on  the  i9* 
land  is  about 
ninety  feet  high, 
and  it  is  as  much 
of  a  curiosity  to 
the  a veragewhite 
man  as  it  was 
centuries  ago  to 
the  ordinary  red. 
From  the  l^end 
of  the  creation  to 
"which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  whose 
ejcistence  it  was 
my  gtxxl  fortune 
to  discover,  we 
learn  that  this 
rocky  cone  was 
made  by  Manitou 
to  be  bis  home. 
A  cave  in  the 
rock  is  pK>inted 
out  as  proof  of 
this.  The  Indians 
probably  reason- 
ed about  these 
objects  in  some 
such  way  as  this: 
If  Manitou  made 
this  stone  wig- 
wam for  himself, 
he  made  all  the 
Michi  Maekin- 
ack,  that  is,  all 
the  great  mon- 
sters, for  some 
sx>ecial  purpose 
of  his  own.  If 
Manitou  himself 
lived  in  one  of 
these  on  tlie  ishiud,  other  spirits  live  in 
thiJM-  alxait  the  ^liores  and  forests.  In 
time  they  concluded  that  these  spirits 
Avi'M'  tlit'i'e  to  see  tlnit  the  red  people  paid 
Maniu»u  for  bis  beaver.  In  time,  also, 
the  name  of  these  objects  became  the 
name  of  the  land,  and  hence  all  this  re- 
gion was  Michimaekinack. 

The  conception  of  "dancing-  spirits" 
as  the  meaning  of  the  name,  sprang 
from  the  old  legendary  belief  that  when 
the  orijrinal  father  and  mother  of  the 
race  died,  they  became  spirits,  and  con- 
tinned  thns  to  watch  over  the  island  home 
of  Manitou.  The  other  conception  that  it 
meant  *' great  turtle,"  grew  out  of  the 
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same  legend  of  creation,  which  says  that 
Manitou  made  a  turtle  out  of  a  drop  of 
his  own  sweat  and  sent  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake ;  that  it  brought  up  a  mouth- 
ful of  mud,  from  which  Manitou  cre- 
ated the  island,  and  then  as  a  reward  to 
the  turtle  for  his  part  in  the  act,  placed 
him  upon  the  island  to  sleep  and  dream 
forever  in  the  summer  sun  of  paradise. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  course  of 
ages  the  ancient  legend  has  become  some- 
what frayed,  or  even  that  torn  bits  of 
it  have  served  to  start  new  ones.  All 
of  them,  however,  come  together  beauti- 
fully in  the  grand  legend  of  the  red 
Adam  and  Eve. 

When  the  French  traders  first  came 
among  the  Indians  at  the  head- waters  of 
Huron,  they  found  that  all  the  country 
about,  north  to  Lake  Superior,  and  west 
to  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  was  **Missili- 
mackinac."  The  island  was  at  that  time 
apparently  not  inhabited.  In  1680,  Hen- 
nepin wrote  a  most  accurate  description 
of  the  mission  on  the  shore,  where  now 


THE  oui>  nrtrriRH  miiT,  as 

SRES  FlinH  TUB   Vli4,AOB 
BELCiW  THE    liLrFF^ 


stiinils  llie  vilIa;T<^  of  Bt*  I^naec;  and 
thiit  luT'  f'iiHiHi  ^' Misr^iliinaekinac." 
lii  17n>i,  a  Frrnch  oIliciT  i?anie  from 
Quebec  to  inspect  the  posts  at  Detroit, 
Sault  St.  Marie  and  Missilimackinac. 
The  last  he  described  as  **  inaccessible  to 
the  most  powerful  enemies  of  the  Ottawas, 
they  being  to  the  south  and  not  boatmen. " 
Those  **  enemies  "  were  the  same  who  had 
almost  annihilated  the  Hurons  half  a 
century  before:  the  fierce  Iroquois,  who 
claimed  eminent  domain  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Mississippi.  The  same  officer 
said  further,  of  Missilimackinac:  **The 
fish  are  good  and  very  abundant.  The 
land  is  not  good,  but  the  savages  raise 
enough  Indian  corn  from  it  for  their  own 
use  a  ad  that  of  the  traders.  The  beaver 
found  there  is  the  best  in  North  Amer- 
ica.^' This  makes  it  clear  that  at  that 
time  Mackinac  was  the  main  land  of 
what  is  now  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan ;  for  in  1680,  La  Salle  and  Pere 
Hennepin  made  the  same  discovery  in 
regard  to  the  beaver,  and  the  former 
lost  his  vessel  and  his  fortune  because 
of  his  greed  to  convert  the  beaver  skins 
he  found  into  money. 

The  Mission  of  St.  Ignace,  which  was 
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established  by  P6re  Marquette  in  1670-1, 
where  now  is  the  lake  town  of  that 
name,  was  moved  to  the  south  shore  of 
the  strait  early  in  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, and  the  French  created  a  military 
post  in  connection  with  it.  Two  acres 
of  land  and  thirty  houses  were  enclosed 
in  a  stockade,  and  there  the  French  and 
Indians  dwelt  in  amity  until  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  in  1769. 

Four  years  after  that,  the  British 
troops  then  in  possession  of  this  post 
were  surprised  and  nearly  all  put  to 
death  by  the  Indians  under  Pontiac  and 
the  French.  The  post  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  in  a  short  time  the  British 
made  terms  with  the  reds  and  settled  on 
Mackinac  Island.  In  1762,  the  village 
at  Sault  St.  Marie  was  burned  down  and 
the  business  of  that  place  was  transferred 
to  the  Strait  of  Mackinac,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  post  in  the  following 
year,  it  was  moved  to  the  island,  where 
it  continued  without  interruption  until 
all  Mackinac  became  American  terri- 
tory. In  1779,  the  British  obtained  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  of  Missilimackinac 
to  build  a  fort  on  the  island.     It  was 


finished  in  1783,  and  the  old  walls  shown 
in  our  illustration  of  the  fort,  as  seen 
from  the  village  below  the  bluff,  are  just 
as  they  were  laid  up  then.  The  **  block 
houses  "  then  erected  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  fort,  and  the  contrast  between 
their  architecture  and  that  of  the  gay 
summer  cottage  of  the  modem  resident 
of  Michigan  is  remarkable. 

The  British  built  no  stone  walls  on  the 
land  side  of  the  fort,  and  this  neglect  en- 
abled them  to  force  the  United  States 
troops  to  surrender  on  the  morning  of 
July  16,  1812.  During  the  night  be- 
fore, the  British  landed  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  island,  dragged  their  guns  nearly 
three  miles  through  a  dense  forest,  built 
Fort  George  on  the  summit  of  the  island, 
placed  their  guns,  cleared  down  the 
intervening  foi*est,  and  at  daylight  de- 
manded their  old  fort  of  the  astonished 
Yankees,  who  had  not  yet  heard  of  the 
declaration  of  war  made  in  June.  In 
the  brief  struggle  that  followed,  Lieu- 
tenant Holmes,  of  the  Americans,  was 
killed ;  and  in  memory  of  him,  when  the 
island  passed  the  second  time  to  the 
Union,    Fort  George   was    made    Fort 
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Holmes.  The  ruins  of  this  fort  have  long 
been  a  target  for  gun  practice  in  garri- 
son duty,  and  thej  are  also  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  travelers,  who  climb  the 
old  turret  to  enjoy  the  mag- 
nificent view  from  its  sum- 
mit. 

In  1814,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  withdrew  fi^om 
the  island,  and  made  its 
headquarters  again  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  but  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  rapids,  where 
these  old  buildings  may  yet 
be  seen,  though  they  must 
soon  give  way  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  railroads  cen- 
tering there.  As  the  British 
fur-gatherers  left  the  island, 
the  American  came  on.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
succeeded  by  the  American 
Fur  Company,  with  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  Peter  Smith 
(father  of  Gerrit  Smith)  at 
its  head.  This  company 
clung  to  the  island  until 
beaver  and  Indians  were 
both  exterminated. 

The  little  old-fashioned 
village  on  the  crescent  shore 
that  marks  the  water-line  on 
the  southern  end  of  Mack- 
inac Island  has  been  the 
scene  of  more  robbery,  de- 
bauchery and  ruin  worked 
upon  the  trusting,  ignorant 
and  helpless  reds  of  this 
upper  lake-land  than  was 
-ever  known  in  any  equal  bit  of  terri- 
tory on  the  globe.  A  very  old  and 
squatty,  but  amply  whitewashed  build- 
ing may  yet  be  seen  there,  in  which 
one  can  buy  rum  or  play  billiards,  and 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Fur 
Company.  Ever  since  it  was  built,  poison 
has  been  dealt  out  in  it :  to  the  Indians, 
rum  for  furs ;  to  the  Americans,  rum  for 
cash.  Visitors  even  now  are  bled  quite 
freely.  Bich  furs  were  then  bought  by 
the  pound,  and  it  is  said  that  white  men 
had  a  way  of  giving  an  Indian  a  deep 
-drink  of  rum  and  then  persuading  him 
that  "white  man's  hand  jist  pound." 
Then  white  man  laid  his  hand  on  one 
scale,  and  drunk  Indian  piled  beaver 
skins  on  the  other   until  white   man's 


arm  could  hold  down  no  more,  and  that 
was  *' pound,"  worth  $2.50.  Money  was 
of  no  use  to  the  reds,  and  what  they  got 
in  its  stead  cost  them  fabulous  prices. 


OLD  BUILDINGS  AT  SAULT  8TE.   MARIE. 

The  Indians  went  away  poorer  and  poorer 
every  time  they  came. 

Beside  the  traffic  in  furs,  the  island 
was  the  place  where  for  many  years  the 
Indians  gathered  annually  to  receive  their 
money  from  the  United  States,  for  ceded 
lands.  Here  many  thousands  of  dollars 
were  paid  over  to  the  unprotected  reds, 
who  were  $10  poorer  for  every  $1  paid 
them.  The  crescent  beach  has  been  seen 
covered  with  Indian  canoes,  and  the  old 
village  crowded  with  men  and  women 
drunk  from  day  to  day  until  their  money 
had  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  white 
**  traders,"  God  save  the  mark !  and  then 
they  would  gradually  get  starved  into  the 
necessity  of  going  back  to  the  woods  to 
hunt  for  a  living. 
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No  account  of  this  wonderful  island 
would  be  complete  without  at  least  a 
brief  allusion  to  its  natural  curiosities. 
At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  island  is 
a  magnificent  cliff  known  as  **Itobin- 
8on^s  Folly."  There  are  sundry  expla- 
nations of  the  name  given  to  this  cliff. 
I  have  selected  the  following  as  the 
most  reasonable : 

At  the  time  of  the  massacre  at  Old 
Fort  Mackinac,  there  was  a  young  oflScer 
on  duty  there  to  whom  a  half-breed  In- 
dian girl  had  become  attached,  and  whose 
life  she  saved  in  the  massacre.  He  took 
his  savior  to  the  island,  and  they  lived 
together  there  in  the  primitive  way  for 
years.  But  when  the  new  fort  was  built, 
he  brought  a  young  white  woman  to 
the  island  as  his  wife,  and  the  heart  of 
the  faithful  half-breed  became  hot  with 
wrath.  He  built  a  hut  on  the  brow  of 
this  cliff  for  his  half-breed,  and  per 
suaded  her  that  she  could  not  remain 
nearer  to  the  fort  than  that,  without 
making  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the 
island  forever.  The  cast-off  woman  con- 
sented, but  asked  as  a  last  favor  that  her 
lover  should  come  and  sit  with  her  upon 
the  bluff  once  more.  He  came  and  found 
her  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and 


ROBINSON'S  rOLLT. 


when  he  stopped  at  her  side  she  rose, 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  flung 
herself  backwards  over  the  cliff,  dragging 
him  with  her.  Both  were  found  dead  be- 
low, but  whether  anyone  saw  the  catas- 
trophe has  not  been  told.  The  bold  cliff 
is  grand  enough  to  be  attractive  for  its 
own  sake,  even  if  Robinson  had  not  been 
foolish. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  the 
famous  "Arch  Rock"  curves  its  span 
150  feet  above  the  lake,  and  directly  be- 
neath it  on  the  shore  lies  the  great  mass 
of  stone  that  fell  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  the  long  ago,  leaving  the  natural 
arch.  This  rock  is  known  as  '^Gitche 
Manitou."  Here,  again,  can  be  seen  the 
effect  of  time  and  change  on  tradition. 
In  the  legend  of  the  red  Adam  and  Eve, 
this  arch  was  made  by  Gitche  Manitoa 
to  enable  him  to  ascend  to  his  wigwam^ 
which  we  name  **The  Sugar  Loaf,"  and 
which  stands  a  short  distance  from  *  'Arch 
Rock."  The  great  stone  on  the  beach 
was  not  Manitou,  but  simply  Manitou*» 
Landing  when  he  came  to  the  island, 
which  he  always  did  from  the  east,  or 
the  land  of  sunrise. 

The  Indians  of  to-day  about  Michi- 
gan are,  as  a  rule,  mentally  mixed  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  are  physically. 
Cathciiic  atid  Protestaut  theology  for  200 
or  250  years,  has  been  working  in  their 
feeble  intellects,  and  is  said  to  have  made 
^  Christians  of  them ;  but  in  point 

of  fact  it  has  only  confused  them 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  have 
no  clear  conception  of  their 
own  religious  beliefs.   Now  and 
then  can  b**  found  an  old,  pure- 
blcwjtled  Indian  who  can  talk 
intelligentlj  about  the  beliefs 
of   the   reds,    and   still    more 
rarely  c^n  be  found  one  wha 
baa  had   such   advantages  a» 
came  to  him  who  gave  me  the 
legend  of  crear 
tion ;    but   gen- 
erally,    if    yoa 
ask   a  so-called 
"civilized"  and 
"Christian"  In- 
dian who  or  what 
Gitche  Manitoa 
was,  he  will  tell 
^  you  :    "He  bad 

spirit,  he  demon,. 
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Injuns  use  believe  in. 
He  coax  Injuns  'way, 
'n'  take  um  down  to 
big  lake  under  ground 
whereum  all  time  fire." 

The  Indian  has  con- 
fused his  old  concep- 
tion of  the  Great  Spirit 
with  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  the  Devil, 
resulting  in  a  state  of 
fear  that  renders  him  a 
slave  to  his  theology, 
and  prevents  him  from 
making  the  intellectual 
advancement  he  would 
if  his  mind  were  filled 
with  confidence  that, 
not  a  lake  of  fire  and 
an  ugly  demon,  but  a 
loving  and  forgiving 
Father  and  a  nice 
home,  with  no  great 
holes  in  the  walls  and 
roof  through  which  the 
wind  and  snow  and  rain 
and  cold  come  driving 
with  every  blast,  are 
the  grand  certainty  to 
be  looked  forward  to 
in  the  life  to  come. 
To  the  ancient  Indians 
of  Mackinack  Island, 
Gitche  Manitou  was  a 
Heavenly  Father,  and 
their  land  was  a  verit- 
able Garden  of  Eden  or 
earthly  Paradise  ;  and 
the  great  rock  upon 
the  shore,  and  the  span 
above,  and  the  stone 
wigwam  were  sacred 
objects  associated  in  the 
simple  minds  of  the 
**  savages  "  with  a  mild 
and  beautiful  religion. 

The  imposing  pile  which  the  whites 
have  tamely  designated  ** Sugar  Loaf" 
is  an  immense  cone  of  rock,  ninety  feet 
high.  About  thirty  feet  from  the  base, 
on  the  end  nearest  the  arch,  or  Mani- 
tou's  Gate,  is,  as  we  said  before,  the  en- 
trance to  a  cave  which  the  imagination 
of  the.  '* untutored"  Indian,  ages  ago, 
before  the  missionary  was  abroad,  made 
the  dwelling-place  of  Manitou  when  he 
came  to  earth. 


^^^^V^^{f 


IdAMTni'S  LAJSDlNtj/^ 


-''-^  It  is  an  oppii  ques- 
ting if  tlio  fluinpf*^  from 
tin*  iinji^-iiijilioii  nf  tin?  Indian 
wlio  Ihus  maiio  all  lln'ise  ob- 
jects quick  with  relationship 
to  an  Infinite  Father,  to  that 
of  the  whites,  who  see  in  them  only 
**Sugar-Loaf"  and  ''Arch  Rock"  and 
the  like,  to  be  shown  to  the  newly-arrived 
stranger  for  fifty  cents,  has  not  been  a 
degradation  of  sentiment  rather  than  a 
mental  and  moral  improvement. 

Intimately  associated  with  Manitou's 
Landing,  Gate  and  Wigwam  in  the 
legend  of  creation,  stands  one  more  of 
these  natural  curiosities  of  the  island. 
It  is  known  as  '*  Lover  s  Leap,"  and  has 
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been  the  subject  of  more  romancing  than 
any  other  of  the  island  celebrities.  The 
prettiest  modem  conception  is  that  which 
represents  an  Indian  girl  watching  here 
for  the  return  of  her  lover  from  the  war- 
path. His  comrades  appear  without  him, 
saying  that  he  was  slain.  His  faithful 
maiden  sings  her  death-song  here  upon 
this  pinnacle,  and  leaps  into  the  lake  to 
overtake  her  lover  in  the  land  of  spirits. 
But  the  ancient  legend  of  creation  has 
the  most  natural  and  complete  explana- 
tion ever  given  of  the  origin  of  Lover's 
Leap.     The  red  Adam  was  driven  from 


^"■'^."-^W 


LOVER  8  LEAP. 


the  island  by  an  evil-minded  angel  who 
was  enamored  of  the  red  Eve,  and  she, 
having  denounced  the  angel  as  **  devil," 
with  whom  she  could  not  be  compeUed 
to  remain  longer  than  to  express  her 
hate  of  him,  **  fled  like  wind  as  it  wan- 
tons down  from  far  Waugoshanee  "  and 
leaped  from  the  cliff.  Her  banished  mate, 
who  was  paddling  sorrowfully  along 
the  shore  and  saw  her  fall,  urged  his 
canoe  forward  and  saved  her  life ;  and 
Manitou  restored  them  to  the  island 
and  banished  the  angel  from  Heaven. 
He  fell  to  the  underworld  of  bad  spirits 
and  there  became  a  great 
leader  and  the  father  of  the 
white  race  of  beings  called 
men,  who,  filled  with  the 
hatred  of  their  father  to- 
wards the  red  Eve,  have 
never  ceased  to  work  for 
the  ruin  of  her  descendants. 
This  remarkable  legend  of 
creation  has  made  *'  the  Isl- 
and''  a  holy  land  to  me, 
and  shows  more  plausibly 
than  anything  I  have  ever 
found,  a  relationship  between 
the  North  American  Indians 
and  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere  ; 
while  Lover's  Leap  stands 
as  pre-historic  evidence  that 
love  is  as  old  as  the  human 
heart. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  cloud- 
land  of  legend  to  the  solid 
world  of  fact:  What  is  the 
origin  of  these  great  rock 
cones  that  the  ancient  reds 
conceived  to  be  giants  watch- 
ing the  interests  of  Gitche 
Manitou  ?  They  are  just  what 
is  left  of  the  strata  of  rock 
that  once  covered  all  the  land 
up  here  probably  to  a  depth 
of  seversd  hundred  feet,  cer- 
tainly to  a  depth  that  more 
than  equaled  the  present 
height  of  the  cones.  That 
mass  of  brittle  limestone, 
sandstone  and  what  not,  was 
broken,  torn,  ground  and 
pulverized  by  glacial  action, 
and  spread  out  over  the 
country  to  the  south.  Here 
and  there  were  spoto  havd 
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enough  to  resist  the  action  of  the  ice,  and 
these  remained  and  long  ages  subse- 
quently became  the  stone  giants  of  Mani- 
tou  to  Indian  imagination.  At  one  time 
there  were  two  such  cones  on  Mackinac 
Island.  Looking  at  our  illustration  of 
Fort  Hill  you  will  observe  that,  at  the 
right  of  the  picture,  underlying  the.  old 
British  wall,  and  forming  a  natural 
breastwork,  is  a  portion  of  the  cliff.  On 
either  side  of  it  the  rock  has  crumbled 
away,  leaving  this  standing  in  the 
debris.  That  bit  of  exposed  cliff  has 
been  carefully  examined  by  geologists, 
who  pronounce  it  a  cone  that  once 
stood  on  the  brow  of  the  island,  and  add 
that  the  lower  rock  gradually  rotted  and 
fell  from  beneath  the  cone  until  it  toppled 
over  and  lodged,  probably,  in  a  crevasse, 
the  outer  wall  of  which  has  since  rotted 
away.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  said 
that  the  material  of  this  exposed  cliff 


is  the  same  as  of  Manitou^s  Wigwam, 
and  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  island 
stratum  immediately  beneath  the  layer  of 
which  these  cones  were  a  part.  There 
is,  however,  no  indication  to  be  found  in 
the  legendary  lore  of  the  island  that  the 
Indians  ever  knew  of  more  than  one  of 
the  stone  wigwams  here.  It  has  always 
been  to  them  substantially  as  it  is  now: 
the  Turtle  on  its  summit,  the  Landing 
and  the  Gateway,  the  Wigwam  and 
Mother  Eve's  Pinnacle  were  fixed  in 
their  minds  in  the  long  ago ;  and  they  re- 
main the  same  to-day,  saving  only  where 
the  action  of  the  elements  little  by  little 
has  crumbled  them  away. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  must  write  again 
that  the  island  is  to  me  sacred,  with  its 
beautiful  story  of  the  Indian's  concep- 
tion of  Creation,  and  the  love  of  Manitou 
for  his  first-bom,  or  first-made,  children. 
Drinking  deep  of  the  sweet  water  that 
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laves  the  island  shores  ;  hreathing  the 
balmy  air  that  fans  its  leafy  crown ;  sleep- 
ing myself  to  strength  and  health  through 
its  dreamless  nights;  looking  back  in 
imagination  through  the  light  of  its 
restful  summer-days  upon  those  pre-his- 
toric  ages  when  peaceful  red  men  and 
women  (far  superior  to  any  we  can 
ever  meet  after  250  years  of  contact 
with  the  vices  of  civilization),  conceived 
a  Heavenly  Father  so  much  like  our 
own  highest  conception  that  I  am  con- 
tinually astonished  at  the  close  resem- 
blance:—I  love  the  old  island  as  a  spot 
too  sacred  to  be  polluted  as  it  has  been 
by  drunkenness,  avarice,  vice  and  the 
ruin  of  so  many  of  the  helpless  forest 
children  through  the  wild  greed  of  our 
heartless  whites  1 

The  old  bluffs  are  enticing  places  to 
lie  prone,  and  rest  and  weave  the  colors 
of  hope  into  the  web  of  imagination. 


Reclining  upon  the  heights  at  Lover*^ 
Leap  on  a  summer  day,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  silken  sheen  of  the 
charming  sweet-water  sea,  and  away 
across  to  the  wooded  mainland  south. 
and  west  that  stretches  like  a  dark 
belt  of  night  around  the  waist  of  the 
world,  or  upon  the  fair  winding  shore 
where  St.  Ignace  sits  in  peace  upon  the 
strand,  or  upon  the  noble  proportions  of 
McGulpin^s  Head,  and  the  long,  tapering 
finger  of  far  Waugoshanee,  or  upon  the 
graceful  lines  of  little  Island  Bond  and 
low-lying  **Bobbels,"  and  quaffing  freely 
of  the  health-giving  air  that  falls  gently 
through  the  blue  from  polar  zone,  you  will 
not  wonder  that  the  Indians  of  the  elder 
time  held  this  as  a  sacred  shrine.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  will  be  strange  if  you  do  not 
feel  some  feeble  indications,  at  least,  of  a 
pure,  unselfish  worship  struggling  up- 
wards in  the  depths  of  your  own  souL 
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There  may  still  be  occasionally  seen 
on  the  streets  of  Rome,  a  venerable 
woman  now  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
whose  career  is  worth  remembering,  not 
only  for  the  services  she  has  rendered  to 
art  and  artists,  but  as  an  example  of 
nobility  and  purity  of  character  in  an 
humble  walk  of  life.  The  world  does 
not  know  her,  for  she  belongs  to  a  gen- 
eration that  is  no  longer  here,  and  the 
hurrying  crowd  of  to-day  passes  the 
bent  figure  with  perhaps  a  momentary 
discernment  of  some  hint  of  beauty  lin- 
gering in  her  wrinkled  face,  but  all  un- 
knowing of  the  qualities  hidden  beneath, 
which,  during  a  long  and  patient  his- 
tory, have  shed  a  light  as  lustrous  in 
human  kindness  as  that  from  many  a 
more  potent  place. 

**  Mi  hanno  rubato  anche  le  acarpe  " 
(They  have  stolen  even  my  shoes),  she 
exclaimed  one  morning,  as  I  met  her 
among  the  quaint  passages  and  moss- 
grown  courts  of  the  Via  Margutta, 
hobbling  up  one  of  its  steep  stairways 
after  a  long  illness  at  the  hospital,  con- 
scientiously to  fulfil  some  long-deferred 
—and  perhaps  her  last — duties  as  a  model. 


There  was  a  flitting  shadow  on  her  gen- 
tle, tired  face,  around  which  fell  a  mass 
of  silvery  hair,  golden  at  its  ends,  as 
she  detailed  the  misfortune  which  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  her  wearing  an 
odd  boot  and  shoe,  but  it  was  so  like 
many  of  the  other  troubles  that  had* 
filled  in  the  niches  of  an  eventful  life, 
that  the  cloud  was  but  a  momentary  one, 
and  her  narrative  ended  as  it  always  did, 
with  a  resigned  little  laugh,  and  her 
usual  ''Ebbene!  Pazienza,^'  She  was 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  faded  blue,  with  a 
shawl  wrapped  around  her,  frayed  and 
ragged  at  its  edges,  and  with  a  handker- 
chief of  figured  red  and  gray  pinned 
in  folds  and  falling  gracefully  from  the 
back  of  her  head.  It  was  a  face  deeply 
graven  with  the  lines  of  nearly  seventy 
years  of  labor— lines  that  led  up  in  a 
kindly  way  to  dark  and  liquid  eyes. still 
sparkling  with  animation.  There  was 
something  in  it  that  told  of  a  cheery  and 
patient  soul,  which  had  power  to  rise 
above  the  cares  and  troubles  allotted 
her;  and  of  a  former  loveliness  of  con- 
tour that  seemed  yet  loath  to  leave  its 
possessor. 
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Minnicuccia  (pronounced  minnicoot- 
shah),  for  this  was  she,  has  heen  for 
more  than  half  a  century  one  of  the 
famous  models  of  Bome.  Outside  of 
studio  and  academy  life  she  was  little 
known,  and  the  world  has  scarcely  heard 
of  one  of  its  humhlest  servants;  hut  it 
has  seen  her  in  hundreds  of  pictures  and 
statues,  and  lingered  long  and  reverently 
over  her  angelic  purity  of  character  and 
perfection  of  form,  giving,  perhaps,  the 
artist  credit  for  a  conception  which 
needed  only  the  skill  of  faithful  execu- 
tion to  represent. 

She  was  horn  in  the  year  1806  at  the 
little  village  of  Imola,  near  Bologna, 
which  was  the  episcopal  see  of  the  late 
Pope,  Pius  IX.  One  of  her  earliest  re- 
collections is  of  a  popular  indignation 
imperiling  his  safety,  and  of  his  subse- 
quent flight  from  Imola,  when,  as  bishop, 
he  endeavored  to  discontinue  a  long- 
established  custom  consisting  of  the  re- 
moval of  a  venerated  statue  from  a  small 
church  three  miles  distant,  the  image 
being  annually  carried  in  procession  to 
the  town,  accompanied  with  some  super- 
stitious ceremonials.  Her  name  is  the 
result  of  one  of  those  curious  modifica- 
tions for  which  the  Italian  language  is 
especially  adapted.  It  is  often  the  cus- 
tom in  Italy  to  designate  a  child  from 
some  accidental  circumstance,  the  most 
frequent  being  the  adoption  of  the  name 
of  the  saint  upon  whose  day  the  child 
■  was  bom.  Minnicuccia  happened  to 
come  into  the  world  on  Sunday,  and 
was  in  consequence  christened  as  Do- 
menica.  It  is  usual  also  in  Italian  fam- 
ilies to  attach  some  term  of  aflFection, 
which  by  use  becomes  recognized  as  an 
integral  i>art  of  the  name.  In  this  case 
the  ending,  **uccia,"  an  expression  of 
compassionate  endearment  as  well  as  a 
diminu  've,  was  added;  and  the  child 
became  mown  as  Domenicuccia,  which 
afterwa  I,  for  brevity's  sake,  lost  its 
first  syllable.  So,  absurd  as  it  may  ap- 
pear rendered  into  English,  and  applied 
as  it  continuously  is,  to  persons  of 
mature  years,  the  appellation  signifies, 
"Dear  little  Sunday." 

At  the  age  of  five,  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther occasioned  a  bitter  dispute  between 
his  brothers  and  her  mother,  concerning 
the  little  share  of  property  which  right- 
fully belonged  to  the  latter.     Two  years 


of  litigation  reduced  not  only  the  poor 
fortune  of  the  mother,  but  exhausted  the 
legal  abilities  of  her  native  village ;  and 
gathering  together  the  scanty  remnants 
of  her  means  she  set  out  with  her  child 
for  Eome,  to  consult  abler  authorities. 
As  if  her  troubles  had  not  already  been 
sufficient,  she  there  experienced  the  ad- 
ditional misfortune  of  having  her  only 
apartment  entered  by  thieves,  who,  not 
content  with  securing  the  few  valuables 
the  poor  woman  possessed,  took  also  the 
important  papers  relating  to  the  suit, 
and  the  passport,  then  necessary,  which 
permitted  her  return  to  Imola.  The 
cause  was  ultimately  lost,  and  the  widow 
found  herfelf  bereft  of  her  hope,  without 
friends  and  scarcely  an  acquaintance  in 
all  Eome. 

Intelligent,  as  well  as  brave  and 
cheerful  under  adverse  circumstances, 
she  managed  to  sustain  life  through 
a  period  of  penury,  by  the  occupation 
of  weaving,  in  which  she  was  assisted 
by  the  developing  girl,  who  was  destined 
to  pursue  a  career  as  yet  unthought  of. 
But  even  this  little  interval  of  sunshine 
was  followed  hard  by  shadow.  Another 
cloud  crossed  their  pathway.  A  severe 
fall  injured  th^  mother,  ultimately  de- 
veloping a  cancer,  from  which,  after  two 
years  of  suffering  she  died  at  the  hospital 
of  San  Giovanni,  near  the  gate  of  the 
same  name. 

For  months  after  her  accident,  the 
struggling  woman  worked  courageously 
to  support  herself  and  child,  but  she  was 
finally  oblig^  by  the  growing  malady 
to  abandon  her  efforts.  Then  began  the 
pinching  days  of  want,  when  the  wolf  of 
hunger  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  un- 
fortunates. It  was  in  this  extremity 
that  the  mother,  yielding  to  the  persua- 
sions of  artists  who  had  long  admired  the 
rare  beauty  of  her  child,  reluctantly  con- 
sented that  Minnicuccia  should  begin 
posing  as  a  model. 

So,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  after  many 
mental  debates  between  duty  and  mod- 
esty, the  girl  entered  into  an  occupation 
which,  when  conscientiously  performed, 
demands  strength  of  nerve  and  an  en- 
durance greater  than  that  of  active  labor, 
as  well  as  a  degree  of  artistic  perception 
akin  to  that  of  the  actor.  There  is 
required  also  a  conception  of  character 
and  an  ability  to  maintain  it  in  difficult 
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postures,  together  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  profession  not  always  accom- 
panying physical  and  facial  beauty.  It 
is  a  combination  as  unfrequent  as  it  is 
esteemed  by  artists  when  found. 

The  simple-minded  girl  knew  no  more 
of  these  necessary  qualifications  than  an 
infant,  and  supposed  that  the  art  of  pos- 
ing consisted  only  in  keeping  a  fixed  at- 
titude; and  in  her  first  efforts  she  held 
to  it  with  such  rigidity  as  to  become 
numb,  and  often,  fearing  to  move,  sat 
or  stood  in  great  bodily  pain,  producing 
the  reverse  of  the  result  desired.  Edu- 
cation and  familiarity  with  artists  and 
their  methods  of  working,  however,  soon 
gave  her  a  clearer  insight  into  the  re- 
quirements of  her  profession ;  and  com- 
prehending its  possibilities  she  entered 
into  her  new  career  with  an  exceptional 
zeal. 

At  the  age  of  nineteenuske-vras  married 
to  a  young  Italian,  who  had  become  en- 
amored of  her  beauty,  and  pursued  her 
with  such  fervent  solicitations  that  she 
finally  yielded  to  his  promises,  though 
against  the  dictates  of  her  better  judg- 
ment. It  was  but  a  sorry  union  at  best, 
and  resulted  most  unfavorably.  For 
several  years  her  life  was  a  stormy 
one,  the  lover  who  had  proffered  such 
devoted  attachment  proving  himself  not 
only  dissipated,  but  so  furiously  jeal- 
ous of  her  attractions  as  a  model,  as 
to  frequently  forbid  her  from  fulfilling 
her  engagements;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  exacted  the  last  copper  of  the 
money  which,  in  spite  of  his  prohibi- 
tion, she  was  obliged  to  earn  for  their 
mutual  support.  It  was  finally  necessary 
for  safety  to  leave  him,  though  even  then 
she  was  able  to  escape  from  his  importu- 
nities only  by  the  intervention  of  artist 
friends,  who,  appreciating  her  faithful- 
ness of  service  and  unusual  qualities, 
took  legal  steps  to  free  her  from  his  an- 
noyances. 

The  years  that  followed  were  of  com- 
parative peace,  but  full  of  events  exhibit- 
ing the  nobility  of  character  and  the  pure 
and  unostentatious  charity  of  this  humble 
woman,  who,  now  developed  into  a  full 
maturity  and  perfection  of  form,  was 
constantly  under  engagement,  working  to 
the  limit  of  her  strength.  Many  times 
she  refused  tempting  offers  to  go  to  Paris, 
preferring  to  remain  in  the  city  that  had 


been  the  scene  of  so  much  struggle,  and 
where  fate  seemed  to  have  placed  her  as  the 
benefactress  of  the  unfortunate,  especially 
those  of  her  own  profession.  During 
these  long  decades  of  labor,  reserving^ 
for  herself  only  a  modest  support,  she 
constantly  divided  her  earnings  with  the 
poor  and  suffering  and  outcast  of  her  sex, 
lamenting  only  the  limit  of  her  ability 
to  enlarge  the  helping  hand.  Thrice, 
during  absence,  was  her  little  apartment 
robbed  of  all  she  possessed;  and  as  many 
times  she  went  cheerfully  and  resolutely 
to  her  work  to  repair  the  loss.  More 
than  once  she  abandoned  her  engage- 
ments, to  nurse  the  artist  from  distant 
lands,  whose  friends  knew  not  of  his  ill- 
ness; and  she  sat,  the  faithful  and  only 
attendant,  watching  the  flickering  spark 
of  life  as  it  passed  away. 

Not  a  celebrated  painter  or  sculptor  has 
visited  Home  for  more  than  half  a  cent- 
ury for  whom  Minnicuccia  has  not  posecL 
Her  face  looks  out  from  many  a  sacred 
canvas,  and  her  figure  stands  in  marble 
as  the  type  of  beauty,  in  many  of  the 
great  galleries  and  private  collections  of 
the  world.  She  has  figured  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  biblical,  classic  and 
mythologic  characters;  but  whether  as 
Venus  or  saint — whether  in  merely 
physical  or  in  the  higher  range  of  ideal 
representations — there  is  ever  present 
something  that  speaks  to  the  beholder, 
of  a  purity  of  soul  such  as  even  the  most 
materialistic  of  artists  could  not  fail  in  a 
measure  to  express.  In  the  churches  of 
Rome  she  frequently  appears  as  the  Ma- 
donna, or  among  the  innumerable  angels 
that  fioat  in  their  vaulted  ceilings.  For 
the  entire  series  of  frescoes,  executed  in 
1860  by  Gagliardi,  illustrating  the  life 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  which  adorn 
the  nave  of  the  church  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine in  Rome,  she  was  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only,  model  used.  About  the 
year  1830,  when  Horace  Vemet  was  direc- 
tor of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome,  he 
painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  **  Re- 
becca at  the  Well,"  employing  Minnicuc- 
cia for  the  figure.  The  face  is,  however, 
that  of  his  own  daughter,  afterward  the 
wife  of  Paul  Delaroche,  who  was  at  the 
time  a  pensioner  in  the  Academy. 

Possibly  one  of  the  best  likenesses  of 
Minnicuccia  exists  in  the  well-known 
painting  of  **  Judith  and  Holof ernes, ** 
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which  now  hangs  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris.  It  was  thought,  at  the  time  of  its 
execution,  to  be  so  characteristic  in  this 
respect,  that  for  many  years  afterward 
she  was  greeted  by  her  acquaintances  in 
Home,  and  generally  known  as  *'Giu- 
ditta."  Probably  Vemet  sought  in  this 
picture  to  idealize  the  head,  though  in 
fact  without  improvement  on  the  orig- 
inal, for  his  art  was  neither  creative  nor 
imaginative;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  arms  and  the 
graceful  pose  of  the  head  and  neck,  are 
more  due  to  his  lovely  model  than  to 
the  painter  hmiself.     Among  the  other 


distinguished  artists  for  whom  she  many 
times  posed,  and  whom  she  has  long 
outlived,  were  Thorwaldsen,  Crawford, 
Gibson,  Ingres,  Flandrin,  Delaroche, 
Fraccasini,  Fortuny  and  Madrazzo,  the 
elder.  For  this  last,  she  did  a  triple 
duty,  appearing  as  each  of  the  three 
Marys  in  his  picture  of  "The  Return 
from  the  Sepulchre."  Too  much  space 
would  be  needed  to  recount  in  detail  the 
famous  pictures  and  the  artistic  triumphs 
to  which  she  has  contributed. 

Eminent  as  she  was  in  a  lowly  pro- 
fession, she  was  more  so  in  the  deeds 
which  she  performed,  that  others  might 
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be  saved  from  the  bitterness  of  misfor- 
tune and  want.  Knowing  nothing  of 
theories  of  religion — educated  only  in 
the  formalities  of  the  church  in  which 
she  was  born,  and  enduring  a  life  suf- 
fused with  disappointment,  she  was  yet 
a  daily  example  of  practical  Christianity. 
Charity  exhaled  from  her  as  naturally 
as  does  the  odor  from  a  flower.  Hold- 
ing a  sure  and  lofty  conception  of  vir- 
tue, she  passed  through  long  years  in  a 
profession  full  of  temptations,  blameless 
and  without  even  the  suspicion  of  a 
stain  upon  her  character.  And  yet  she 
had  no  word  of  reproof  for  the  fallen 
of  her  sex.  To  them  her  kindness  was 
meted  out  without  reserve,  for  she  was 
many  times  their  companion  when  wom- 
an needs  only  woman,  and  full  often 
her  exertions  found  places  for  children 
who  knew  not  their  fathers. 

To-day,  she  is  the  inmate  of  a  home 
procured  for  her  long  since  by  artist 
friends  who  have  passed  away,  and  who 
foresaw  that  her  charity  to  others  meant 
nothing  for  her  old  age,  and  that  a  com- 


ing generation  knowing  little  of  her  sac- 
rifices for  humanity,  would  be  unmind- 
ful of  even  this  small  measure  of  her 
deserts.  She  is  poor  and  unknown  and 
really  unable  to  work,  though  still,  that 
she  may  keep  a  scanty  wardrobe  from 
too  serious  tatters,  occasionally  posing 
as  a  model  where  the  type  of  a  gentle  old 
age  is  needed.  At  other  times,  she  sits 
at  her  window,  which  looks  out  over  the 
Campagna  towards  the  blue  of  the  Alban 
Mountains,  folding  her  almost  shapeless 
hands  in  her  lap,  in  silent  hope  for  the 
day  of  departure  to  a  land  and  crown 
that  await  none  more  deservedly  than 
her.  There  is,  now  and  then,  even  a 
glance  of  mirth  mingled  with  the  resig- 
nation that  beams  from  her  kindly  eyes, 
which  sit  in  still  graceful  hollows,  and 
ever  bespeak  the  lovely  soul  within.  But 
these  are  weary  days  to  her,  and  almost 
her  last  words  after  recounting  some  of 
the  many  incidents  of  her  life,  were  : 

**  Oh^  signore,  la  vita  ^  troppo  lunga; 
8ono  molto  stanca  io^^  (Ah,  sir,  life  is 
too  long;  I  am  very  tired). 


FAITH'S  VISTA. 

When  from  the  vaulted  wonder  of  the  sky 
The  curtain  of  the  light  is  drawn  aside. 
And  I  behold  the  stars  in  all  their  wide 

Significance  and  glorious   mystery. 

Assured  that  those  more  distant  orbs  are  suns 
Round  which  innumerable  worlds  revolve, — 
My  faith  grows  strong,  my  day-born  doubts  dissolve, 

And  death,  that  dread  annulment  which  life  shuns, 

Or  fain  would  shun,  becomes  to  life  the  way, 
The  thoroughfare  to  greater  worlds  on  high. 

The  bridge  from  star  to  star.     Seek  how  we  may. 
There  is  no  other  road  across  the  sky  ; 

And,  looking  up,  I  hear  star-voices  say: 

**  You  could  not  reach  us  if  you  did  not  die." 

— Henry  Abbey, 
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XXI. 

DURINO  about  as  long  a  tiaie  as  it 
would  take  for  anyone  in  a  leisurely  man- 
ner to  count  ten,  there  reigned  complete 
silence  in  the  library.  Neither  Olivia  nor 
Massereene  was  at  all  sure  that  the  master 
of  the  house  had  been  playing  eavesdrop- 
per. But  his  extreme  pallor,  mixed  with 
an  accusative  tension  of  the  lips  and  a 
slight  but  distinct  clouding  of  the  brows, 
gradually  rendered  this  conclusion  al- 
most a  certainty.  And  while  both  were 
making  up  their  minds  how  it  would  be 
best  to  break  a  silence  every  new  instant 
of  which  was  growing  more  severely 
painful,  Delaplaine  himself  spoke,  with 
the  huskiness  of  an  ungovernable  wrath. 

He  advanced  toward  Massereene,  rais- 
ing one  hand,  rather  with  denunciation 
than  with  any  hint  of  assault. 

*'  So  you  dare,  sir,"  he  cried,  '*  to  ad- 
vise my  wife  that  she  shall  leave  me?  Is 
this  what  you  call  being  a  gentlemanT 
I'm,    of  course,    no  match  for  you  in 

strength,  but  by  G if  you  do  not  leave 

this  house  at  once,  rascally  prig  and 
charlatan  that  vou've  shown  vourself, 
I'll  .  .   ."  ' 

Massereene,  pale  from  the  shock  of  in- 
sult, here  uttered  a  suppressed  cry ;  but 
his  doing  so  was  not  the  reason  for  Dela- 
plaine having  paused.  The  latter  had 
just  lifted  one  hand  to  his  throat  as 
though  assailed  by  a  fit  of  choking.  In 
another  instant  his  eyes  closed,  and  then 
rapidly  re-opened,  with  a  dilated  and 
glassy  stare.  These  changes  had  taken 
so  little  time  that  Massereene,  through 
some  oblique  effect  of  the  light,  and  no 
doubt  because  of  his  indignation  as  well, 
had  not  perceived  them.  He  was  even 
about  to  frame  a  retort  that  would  have 
told  his  anger  most  unsparingly,  when 
he  saw  the  form  of  Delaplaine  sway  and 
then  fall  with  piteous  heaviness  to  the 
floor  .... 

He  was  unconscious  when  uplifted,  and 
he  had  sustained  an  abrasion  of  one  side 
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of  the  head,  near  the  temple,  which  bled 
profusely  ^nd  distressingly,  and  which 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  phys- 
ician who  attended  him,  saved  his  life 
after  the  violent  apoplectic  stroke  imper- 
illed it. 

Olivia  had  no  recollection  of  parting 
from  Jasper  Massereene  that  night.  She 
was  in  a  state  of  pathetic  turmoil ;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  if  her  husband  died  she  would 
be  steeped  in  shame  for  the  rest  of  her  life- 
time. They  had  carried  ^im  up-stairs, 
and  she  stood  half  the  night  listening 
at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  in  tremors  lest 
the  announcement  that  he  had  died  should 
freeze  her  already  palpitating  nerves.  If 
she  had  wantonly  violated  those  marriage 
vows  taken  in  that  same  room  near  which 
she  now  kept  eager  vigil— and  taken  there 
with  such  uncanny  gloom  of  accompani- 
ment I — ^she  could  not  have  been  more 
despondently  the  prey  of  remorse. 

'  Mine  is  indeed  an  heirship  of  mis- 
fortune,' she  declared  to  herself  while 
she  waited  in  the  dimness  of  the  outer 
hall,  kept  by  a  sluggish  horror  at  the 
heart  from  entering  the  room  where  he 
lay  and  assuming  there  the  post  or  duties 
of  an  ordinary  wife.  *  I  begin  to  think 
that  Jasper  Massereene  may  have  been 
right — that  I  tww  dragged  into  that  mar- 
riage. And  then  all  the  sorrow  and 
struggle  that  has  followed  it!  And  now 
this  new  torment  of  having  been  impli- 
cated in  his  death !  For  even  although 
he  survives  the  present  attack,  I  shall 
always  feel  as  if  his  life  may  have  been 
shortened  by  me  !  * 

He  did  survive  the  present  attack,  and 
of  course  Olivia's  desolation  of  spirit  did 
not  abide  by  any  means  as  darksome  as 
while  the  shadow  of  death  himg  most 
menacing  over  her  husband.  But  the 
self-rebuking,  penitential  mood  had  not 
departed.  For  a  fortnight  her  husband 
lay  quite  speechless,  and  only  conscious 
at  intervals.  During  this  period  (at  any 
minute  of  which  he  might  suddenly  have 
ceased  to  live)  Olivia  bestowed  upon  him 
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her  most  devoted  attention.  The  ice  once 
broken,  in  so  far  as  concerned  her  ap- 
pearance at  his  bedside,  she  left  no  effort 
untried  to  preserve  a  life  for  whose  ex- 
tinction she  felt  that  she  would  be  at  least 
partially  culpable.  But  this  impression 
began  to  vanish  after  a  while ;  it  was  ex- 
pelled from  her  mind,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
salutary  forces  of  health,  just  as  foreign 
element  is  cast  out  from  the  flesh  by  pure 
blood.  Olivia  was  herself  too  healthy  to 
brood  long  over  an  entirely  imaginary 
fault.  In  all  her  relations  with  Jasper 
Massereene,  she  had  been  thoroughly 
guiltless,  and  this  fact  could  not  but 
thrust  its  knowledge,  like  some  vivid 
beacon-ray  of  encouragement,  through 
the  tempest  of  her  trouble. 

Still,  she  reused  to  receive  Massereene, 
though  he  came  again  and  again  to  see 
her.  At  last  she  wrote  him.  The  letter 
was  extremely  difficult  of  composition, 
because  her  avowed  reasons  for  desiring 
to  break  their  friendship  once  and  for  all, 
played  about  provinces  of  mutual  rela- 
tionship describable  only  in  terms  that 
repelled  her  by  an  undue  warmth.  '  I 
cannot  tell  him,'  she  mused,  *  that  his 
society  has  for  weeks  past  been  so  dear  to 
me  as  now  to  make  our  separation  a  pos- 
itive trial'  .  .  .  And  yet  she  did  write 
very  much  in  this  strain.  But  her  re- 
fusal to  meet  him  again  was  absolute. 
**  Our  intimacy,"  she  wrote,  **  must  end 
for  the  present.  If  I  were  to  put  in 
words  just  why  it  cannot  now  be  re- 
sumed, I  should  run  one  of  two  risks :  I 
might  wound  you  by  too  bluntly  dealing 
with  a  friendly  regard  of  which  I  have 
had  such  ample  proof;  or,  still  worse,  I 
might  soil  in  your  eyes  those  gossamer 
things,  my  womanly  delicacy  and  dignity, 
by  reference  to  impediments  both  need- 
lessly and  cruelly  reared." 

It  was  a  good  fortnight  longer  before 
Delaplaine  was  pronounced  out  of  dan- 
ger. He  now  spoke,  choosing  his  words, 
at  first,  with  so  much  hesitancy  and  de- 
liberation that  aphasia  (most  deplorable 
of  infirmities)  became  dreaded  by  his 
watchers.  But  this  threat  passed  away, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  invalid 
could  speak  quite  as  intelligently  and 
fluently  as  ever.  A  little  while  after- 
ward, indeed,  he  began  speaking  to  Olivia, 
and  showed  that  none  of  his  old  cynicism 
bad  left  him.     He  was  still  exceedingly 


feeble,  and  could  not  move  ahMt  unas- 
sisted, one  arm  and  one  leg  being  partially 
paralyzed. 

A  great  many  of  Olivia's  new  fashion- 
able friends  now  paid  her  visits  of  eti- 
quette, but  for  very  few  did  she  permit 
herself  to  be  **at  home."  Of  course, 
when  the  Auchinclosses  or  Satterthwaites 
called,  she  was  obliged  to  see  them— or, 
rather  she  chose,  however  inwardly  dis- 
inclined, to  pay  the  sisters  of  her  dead 
father  this  courteous  tribute.  And  yet 
the  presence  of  either  lady  was  a  strin- 
gent reminder  to  her  of  that  strange  epi- 
sode from  which  a  certain  amount  of 
hollow  splendor  and  a  very  great  deal  of 
solid,  remorseful  misery  had  been  bom. 
Mrs.  Auchincloss  came  with  Madeleine, 
just  as  Mrs.  Satterthwaite  afterward 
came  with  Emmeline.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  superhuman  to  Olivia  in 
the  deceit  of  self  (if  that  were  really  the 
proper  name  for  what  she  was  often 
tempted  to  call  quackery  and  mealy- 
mouthedness)  which  her  aunt  Letitia  and 
that  formal  precisian.  Miss  Madeleine, 
were  capable  of  exhibiting.  They  both 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
Spencer  Delaplaine's  death  would  cause 
sorrow  to  his  wife.  They  were  indeed 
both  very  safely  confident  that  such 
an  event  would  produce  relief  rather 
than  regret.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Auchin- 
closs announced,  with  her  head  put  a 
little  sideways,  and  her  tones  adjusted 
in  precisely  the  right  commiserating 
key: 

"Madeleine  and  I  want  you  to  feel, 
my  dear,  that  in  this  hour  of  bitter  trial 
you  can  command  our  services  just  as 
you  know  that  you  do  command  our 
sympathies." 

**Yes,  Cousin  Olivia,"  supplemented 
Madeleine,  with  her  ascetic  smile.  *'If 
ever  one's  blood  relations  should  feel  it 
their  duty  to  be  near  one,  it  is  at  just 
such  times  of  suflPering  as  these. " 

Olivia  looked  into  her  aunt's  eyes  until 
they  fell,  as  she  responded:  '*It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  suffering  as  of 
suspense." 

**0h,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Auchincloss, 
glad  to  seize  on  any  pretext  for  airing 
(what  she  would  have  thought  you  a 
most  horrible  person  if  you  had  refused 
to  believe)  her  *  humanity' ;  *  *  the  suspense 
must  be  really  frightful.     And  do  the 
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doctors  give  you  any  decided  hope  that 
he  will  recover  ?"  .  .  . 

This  was  during  the  first  few  days 
after  Delaplaine^s  seizure,  when  the  doc- 
tors had  given  very  little  **  hope."  Mrs. 
Satterthwaite  and  Emmeline  paid  their 
visit  somewhat  later.  The  contrast  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  kinswomen 
had  in  it  a  degree  of  real  refreshment  to 
Olivia.  They  were  so  politely  and  non- 
committally  brutal  on  the  subject  of 
Delaplaine's  illness.  Perhaps  little  Lu- 
lu's death  had  had  its  permanently  soft- 
ening influence  upon  Mrs.  Satterthwaite, 
but  if  this  were  true,  she  did  not  in  the 
least  reveal  any  such  atiendrissement  to 
the  world  at  large.  The  facets  of  her 
personality  remained  as  hard  and  clean- 
cut  as  ever.  Already  no  one  in  the  fam- 
ily ever  spoke  of  Lulu ;  it  was  such  a 
painful  subject.  Emmeline  had  occa- 
sionally referred  to  her  dead  little  sister, 
but  both  her  mother  and  Elaine  had  as- 
sured her  that  every  time  she  did  so  it 
sent  through  them  a  kind  of  nervous 
chill.  Aspinwairs  imhappy  return  to 
the  home  of  his  parents,  late  on  the 
night  that  Lulu  breathed  her  last,  formed, 
doubtless,  a  reason  for  this  excessive 
sensitiveness.  If  Augusta  Satterthwaite 
had  any  love  in  her  soul  it  was  for  the 
son  who  had  come  reeling  into  the  house 
of  death  that  night;  and  there  was  a 
ghastly  enough  melancholy  to  her  about 
this  entire  incident  for  its  recollection 
to  prove  both  abiding  and  acute.  Still, 
**Aspy"  had  been  forgiven  not  long 
afterward.  His  father  held  out  the  most 
obdurately  of  any  one — a  circumstance 
doubly  annoying  to  the  young  gentle- 
man, because  it  involved  not  merely  a 
plethora  of  disapprobation  but  a  dearth 
of  xx>cket-money.  Mrs.  Satterthwaite 
ultimately  talked  her  husband,  however, 
into  a  more  indulgent  frame  of  mind, 
and  Aspinwall  gave  his  mother  a 
draw led-out  promise  that  he  "wouldn't 
touch  any  spirits,  do  n't  you  know,  for  a 
whole  year."  He  kept  this  oath  of  pen- 
ance exactly  two  weeks.  But  it  was 
quite  late  when  he  came  from  Delmoni- 
co's  on  the  night  that  he  broke  it.  No- 
body saw  him  or  heard  him  enter  the 
house ;  they  were  all  sleeping  almost  as 
soundly  in  their  warm,  wide  beds  as  poor 
little  Lulu  was  sleeping  in  her  cold  and 
narrow   one.      After  a   short   time    his 


violation  of  his  word  transpired  among 
them.  And  when  it  did,  nolxxly  thought 
Aspy  had  committed  so  very  dreadful  an 
offense.  Even  his  father,  who  had  been 
so  severe  with  him  at  first,  was  finally 
heard  to  say:  **Poor  young  rascal,  I 
hardly  see  how  he  could  get  along  with- 
out taking  an  occasional  drink.  I  sup- 
pose that  ass  of  a  Chichey  Auchincloss 
could;  but  thank  God,  Aspy  isn't  cut 
after  his  pattern." 

Mrs.  Satterthwaite,  to  whom  these  re- 
marks were  chiefly  addressed,  answered 
them  in  a  tone  that  evinced  regret  for 
the  lie  of  her  son,  however  she  may  have 
felt  willing  to  condone  his  vinous  habit 
on  grounds  of  easy,  fashionable  indul- 
gence among  youths  of  Aspin wall's  age. 
**But  the  boy  was  only  asked  that 
his  promise  should  relate  to  spirituous 
liquors,'''  she  said.  "  It  allowed  him  still 
to  drink  wi7ie  whenever  he  pleased." 

"I  know,"  replied  Bleecker  Satter- 
thwaite dryly.  "If  it  had  forbidden 
the  first  and  permitted  the  last  I  dai^e 
say  he  'd  have  been  just  as  much  tempted 
to  break  it.  There  is  one  glory  of  clai'et, 
another  of  champagne,  and  another  of 
brandy-and-soda,"  he  added.  "  We  must 
only  hope  that  the  boy  will  in  time  learn 
how  to  drink,  as  I  did." 

And  meanwhile,  as  in  thousands  of 
similar  cases,  it  was  an  affair  of  the 
merest  chance  whether  or  not  "  the  boy  " 
drank  himself  into  his  grave  before  he 
had  reached  five-and-thirty.  Every  gen- 
tle yet  subtle  restrictive  educational  force 
had  been  denied  him ;  all  his  early  train- 
ing had  been  a  haphazard  flinging  away 
of  salaries  upon  modish  but  incompetent 
masters;  he  had  been  "crammetl"  in 
order  to  enter  college,  and  had  pu issued 
his  studies  there  with  the  audacious  aid 
of  "ponies,"  just  escaping  graduation  at 
the  foot  of  his  class.  The  laurels  of 
scholarship;  the  honor  of  the  intellectual 
life ;  the  fine,  sweet  wage  that  after  years 
of  toil  is  due  a  faithful  political  servant ; 
even  the  rectitude  and  probity  crowning 
a  long  and  useful  commercial  career — 
these  gains  he  had  not  been  taught,  in 
plain  black-and-white,  to  despise,  but  he 
had  never  been  taught  to  respect  either 
the  qualities  that  could  win  them  or  the 
prizes  themselves  when  attained.  Fash- 
ion; pretension;  cultivation  so  cultivated 
that  it  had  become  vulgarity;  the  un- 
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want  to  know  about  the  chances  of  the 
old  chap  getting  well.  We  'd  rather  hear 
your  highfalutin  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  his  quietly  doing  the  other  thing  .  . 
Eh,  Olivia? " 

As  the  last  word  left  Aspinwall,  Olivia 
turned  her  eyes  on  him.  "  You  are  im- 
pertinent to  me,"  she  said,  **  and  inhu- 
man to  my  husband." 

Aspinwall  sprang  from  his  chair.  He 
was  one  of  the  young  New  York  gallants 
who  pride  themselves  upon  being  gen- 
tlemen, without  the  dimmest  real  con- 
ception of  those  quieter  occasions  and 
intervals  when  high  breeding  should 
make  itself  smoothly  and  acceptably  evi- 
dent. ''By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
hope  I  have  n't  bored  you  the  least  in 
the  world!  Have  I?  Now,  do  tell  me 
if  I  have,  and  1 11  get  right  down  on 
my  knees,  do  n't  you  know,  to  beg  your 
pardon ! " 

"Oh,  you  need  not  do  anything  so 
humble,"  said  Olivia,  smiling  amicably 
and  at  the  same  time  telling  herself  how 
all  indignation  must  be  thrown  away  on 
such  wearying  fatuity  as  this  cousin  of 
hers  represented !  **  The  only  apology  I 
shall  exact  from  you,"  she  continued, 
*'will  be  the  civil  treatment  of  our 
cousin  Chichester's  rather  learned  medi- 
cal treatise." 

'  *  Oh,  he  got  it  all  from  some  book  be- 
fore he  came  here.  Did  n't  you,  Chi?  " 
exclaimed  Aspinwall. 

Chichester  drew  himself  up.  "  I  have 
never  in  my  life  before  been  called 
*  Chi,'  he  said,  with  the  edges  of  his  lips, 
as  it  were,  '*and  I  really  wish  you 
would  never  again,  Aspinwall,  address 
me  by  such  an  unpleasant  diminutive." 

Aspinwall  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
toyed  with  the  cigarette  which  Olivia 
had  forbidden  him  to  light.  '*  All  right," 
he  replied,  and  at  the  same  time  assured 
himself  that  nature  had  never,  no,  never, 
created  such  a  thorough  ass  as  his  cousin. 

When  her  two  visitors  had  gone, 
Olivia  went  upstairs  again  to  the  sick- 
room of  her  husband.  He  was  then 
still  so  weak  both  in  mind  and  body  that 
he  could  scarcely  address  a  coherent 
word  to  her. 

But  in  a  short  time  he  became  strong 
enough  to  deliver  himself  of  many 
words,  and  often  excessively  bitter  ones. 
As  he  grew  convalescent  his  venomous 


remarks  increased,  each  day  adding  to 
their  malignancy.  Olivia  was  in  just 
the  repentant  state  to  endure  them  silent- 
ly. She  had  lost  all  her  old  rebellious  im- 
pulse. She  was  still  often  haunted  by 
the  idea  that  she  had  pushed  him  into 
his  present  sickness,  and  the  chief  com- 
fort she  obtained  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  her  culpability  was  secured 
from  Mrs.  Ottarson,  whose  friendship 
and  loyalty  strengthened  in  time  of 
trouble. 

"Let  him  talk,  'Livia,"  asseverated 
her  aunt.  "You  know  jus'  w'at  he 
says  that  's  false  an'  jus'  w'at  is  n't. 
Make  believe  you  do  n't  care.  He  's 
sick.  You  Ve  got  to  stand  it.  Goodness 
me!  If  you  only  had  some  o'  my 
troubles !  Deary,  I  'm  glad  'nough  you 
have  n't  got  *em.  Mr.  Spillington  an' 
his  wife  have  both  left  me,  an'  there 's 
that  thirty-five  dollar  suit  of  Apartments 
empty.  An'  w'y  ?  'Cause  Amelia  Sug- 
by,  the  authoress,  would  n't  stand  bein' 
browbeat.  That  woman  's  full  o'  spunk. 
I  s'pose  it  comes  from  scribblin'  those 
stories  that  curl  people's  hair.  An'  she 
got,  oh  80  cantankerous  I  An'  I  guess 
she  was  'bout  right,  after  all.  He  jus' 
laid  himself  out  one  evenin'  at  dinner. 
He  told  her  she  was  panderirC  in  her 
writin's.  That 's  the  word  he  used, 
though  I  kind  o'  forget  how  he  said  she 
tixis  panderin'.  But  she  did  n't  like  the 
word,  an'  neither  did  I.  An'  she  says  to 
me,  one  momin' :  **  Either  he  goes,  Mrs. 
Ott'son,  or  else  I  go.  Now  w'ich  is  it  to 
be?"  **Well,"  I  says,  'Livia,  "fair 
play 's  fair  play,  an'  I  won't  see  any 
boarder  o'  mine  unjustly  attackted."  An' 
then  it  came  out  that  he  'd  called  her 
a  penny-a-liner  one  afternoon  when  I 
was  n't  round.  That  toas  bad,  'specially 
as  she  gets  a  sight  more  'n  a  penny  a  line 
for  that  stuflP  she  writes,  though  I  do  think 
it 's  the  worst  trash  I  ever  tried  to  read.  So 
she  said  she  'd  quit  if  Spillington  did  n't, 
an'  she 's  good  pay,  an'  she 's  lately  got  an 
order  from  the  Weekly  Evening  Lamp, 
or  some  paper  like  that,  which  '11  bring 
her  in  four  thousand  dollars.  Now, 
Spillington  owed  me  over  a  hundred 
dollars,  an'  I  was  'fraid  to  tell  him  he 
must  go,  on  that  account  Still,  I  asked 
him  to  'pologise  to  Mrs.  Sugby.  ^Pologise  ! 
I  wish  you  'd  seen  him  !  He  jus'  cleared 
that  throat  o'  his  an'  began  to  talk  so 
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you  'd  almost  heard  him  in  'Leventh 
Avenue.  So  I  got  mad,  an'  I  says  *  Gk>.' 
Well,  he  went,  an'  the  hundred  dollars 
went  too.  I  do  n't  helieve  I  '11  ever  see 
a  cent  of  it,  an'  I  needed  it.  Still,  I  can 
scrape  along,  I  guess,  without  it." 

Olivia  drew  out  her  purse  and  pushed 
it  into  her  aunt's  hand.  **  Here  are  two 
hundred  dollars,  Aunt  Thyrza,"  she  said. 
**IVe  no  earthly  use  for  the  money. 
I  Ve  been  simply  carrying  it  about  with 
me  for  an  age.  There,  now,  kiss  me 
and  take  it.  Do  n't  say  a  word.  You 
know  how  I  love  you.  And  remember 
all  you  did  for  me  in  those  days  when 
poor  papa  was  dying !" 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  Delaplaine 
showed  marked  signs  of  recovery.  The 
physicians  recommended  a  change  of 
air.  Greenacre  was  waiting,  and  a  body- 
guard of  servants  also  was  waiting  to 
conduct  him  thither.  Olivia  offered  no 
objection  whatever.  She  asked  herself 
whether  Jasper  Massereene  would  hear 
of  their  departure  or  no.  Yes,  she  con- 
cluded, since  it  was  sure  to  transpire  in 
the  newspapers.  Of  late  the  dark,  com- 
posed, virile  face  of  Massereene  had  re- 
peatedly shone  upon  her  in  her  dreams. 
She  loved  him,  and  fully  realized  that 
she  loved  him.  But  her  soul  was  so  un- 
stained, so  helped  by  her  faith  in  a  God 
of  immeasurable  goodness,  so  convinced 
that  this  God  would  befriend  her  through 
all  possible  trials,  that  she  found  un- 
speakable comfort  in  prayer  and  in  med- 
itations no  less  holy.  Her  life  became 
more  and  more  penetrated  with  the  most 
earnest  belief.  She  reviewed  her  past 
temptations,  and  remembered  them  un- 
ceasingly in  her  prayers.  She  prayed 
not  only  for  herself  but  for  Massereene. 
After  they  had  arrived  at  Greenacre  she" 
devoted  herself  to  Delaplaine  with  all 
the  nursing  arts  that  it  lay  in  her  power 
to  exhibit.  He  incessantly  made  her  the 
butt  of  his  bitter  wit,  his  torturing  satire. 
As  his  health  augmented,  his  cruelty 
kept  pace  with  it.  He  referred  to  Mas- 
sereene both  openly  and  by  the  most 
hateful  innuendo.  But  no  matter  what 
sinister  things  he  said,  Olivia  maintained 
her  post  unflinchingly  at  his  side. 

His  cynicism  revealed  new  depths  that 
she  had  not  dreamed  of  before.  One  day, 
while  she  accompanied  him  in  a  walk 
about  the  grounds  (he  moving  with  the 


paralytic  step  that  plainly  betrayed  his 
wretched  disease),  she  reatd  to  him  a  sad 
note  from  a  friend  in  town  who  had  re- 
cently lost  a  young  child. 

**  Bah !"  he  said.  **  How  nmch  absurd 
sentiment  is  poured  upon  the  question  of 
parental  effection !  What,  after  all,  is  a 
mother's  or  a  father's  love  except  the 
most  utter  selflshness  ?  And  the  chil- 
dren themselves — what  is  really  lovable 
about  them  ?  You  can  always  buy  a 
child's  affection  with  a  few  sweets.  I 
have  often  thought  that  all  the  badness 
of  humanity  is  to  be  found  in  the  unde- 
veloped male  or  female  biped.  Where 
can  you  see  more  detestable  traits  of 
bullying  coarseness  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  a  boy  ?  I  have  always  abomi- 
nated boys.  They  are  like  young  Neros 
and  Caligulas.  They  delight  in  the 
meanest  and  wickedest  deeds.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  race,  they  unlearn  some 
of  these  by  the  time  they  have  become 
men.  Among  the  numerous  inanities 
for  which  romance  is  responsible,  a  glori- 
fication of  childhood  and  children  stands 
foremost.  Such  writers  as  Victor  Hugo 
(whom,  by  the  way,  I  have  for  years 
believed  to  be  a  lunatic)  do  much  to- 
ward popularizing  such  rubbish  as  that 
children  are  angelic.  Satanic  would  be 
a  far  more  suitable  term  for  lots  of 
them." 

He  appeared  to  understand  the  new 
power  which  he  had  gained  over  his 
wife.  It  was  evident  to  his  shrewd 
mind  that  she  had  become  possessed 
with  the  remorseful  idea  of  having  caused 
his  perilous  illness.  He  had  no  intention 
of  altering  the  Will  which  he  had  made 
on  recovery  to  health  after  his  singular 
marriage,  and  in  which  he  had  left  Oliv- 
ia mistress  of  his  entire  large  property. 
Nevertheless,  he  delighted  in  having  his 
lawyers  visit  him  at  Greenacre,  and  in 
remaining  closeted  with  them  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time.  Afterward  he 
would  devour  his  wife  with  a  prolonged 
stare  behind  his  glittering  glasses,  and 
say  at  length,  with  a  little  malicious 
writhing  of  his  pale  lips,  while  he  fum- 
bled nervelessly  among  the  documents 
that  covered  his  desk : 

**It's  a  great  bother,  this  re-arrange- 
ment of  one's  money  affairs — a  great 
bother.  Still,  there  's  no  telling  just 
when  I  may  pop  off  now,  and  if  I  do 
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I  shan^t  be  fool  enough  to  have  all  my 
money  fill  another  man^s  pockets — not  I  !'* 

Olivia's  face  would  flush  at  times  like 
these,  and  she  would  gnaw  her  lips  in 
agony  of  spirit.  But  not  a  word  of 
retort  left  her.  As  for  her  husband's 
money,  there  were  momenis,  even  hours, 
nowadays,  when  she  longed  that  he 
would  bequeath  her  nothing.  She  wrote 
as  much  in  a  letter  to  her  Aunt  Thyrza, 
wherein  she  poured  out  her  soul,  telling 
of  the  exquisite  pain  he  was  inflicting 
upon  her.  **His  allusions  to  Mr.  Mas- 
sereene,"  she  wrote,  **  sting  me  more 
than  all  others;  for  that  name  now 
points,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  high-tide 
mark  of  his  tyranny  and  my  own  com- 
plete innocence." 

Meanwhile  he  exulted  over  the  thought 
that  he  was  possibly  filling  her  with  the 
sharpest  alarm  regarding  those  lawyers 
and  their  mysterious  departures  and  ap- 
pearances. In  reality  some  few  changes 
of  investment  were  all  that  were  meant 
by  the  latter;  but  he  constantly  would 
inquire  of  both  gentlemen,  with  an  ex- 
pression and  a  tone  which  indicated  sharp 
avidity  for  the  exact  truth;  ** Did  Mrs. 
Delaplaine  say  a  word,  when  you  met 
her  down-stairs,  this  morning,  about  why 
you  had  run  up  from  town?"  Or  again : 
**  My  wife,  by  the  way  .  .  .  has  she  asked 
yoii  at  any  time  what  was  the  object  of 
your  coming  up  here  from  the  city?  .  . 
Now,  think,  please  "  .  .  .  And  he  would 
put  one  of  his  tremulous  hands  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  gentleman  addressed. 
**I  beg  that  you  will  try  accurately  to 
recollect.  I  have  an  especial  motive  in 
presenting  to  you  this  question."  But 
neither  of  the  lawyers  had  the  slightest 
gratifying  information  to  impart.  Olivia 
had  made  no  inquiries  of  them;  and 
though  quite  unconscious  that  her  reti- 
cence had  the  most  irritant  effect  upon 
Delaplaine,  she  was  none  the  less  punish- 
ing him  through  it  with  about  as  much 
stringency  as  if  she  had  employed  some 
skillfully  deliberate  method. 

**  You  appear  to  be  losing  your  looks," 
he  said  one  day,  in  his  inhuman  sort  of 
mutter,  to  which  she  had  grown  so  for- 
lornly accustomed.  **  Are  you  not  well?" 

**  I  am  not  precisely  ill,"  she  answered, 
**  though  I  have  felt  better." 

**  Ah,  I  see.  Greenacre  is  boring  you. 
You  had  expected  Newport  this  summer, 


with  a  plecusant  touch  of  Lenox  in  the 
autumn.  Long  drives  on  Ocean  Avenue, 
long  rambles-  over  the  hazy  Berkshire 
hills,  with"  ...  He  paused,  and  she 
knew  that  he  was  watching  her  face,  to 
see  whether  the  color  mounted  to  it  or 
no.  *  *  Why  do  n't  you  ask  Massereene  up 
here?"  he  presently  said,  in  a  darting, 
stabbing  way. 

She  bent  her  eyes  a  little  closer  on  the 
book  that  she  was  reading.  **  I  should 
not  know  where  to  find  him,"  she  said. 

**  Oh,  are  you  sure  of  that? "  he  asked, 
with  a  mocking  insolence  of  distrust  that 
she  had  long  ago  become  more  used  to 
than  she  herself  realized. 

**  Yes,"  she  replied.    **  Perfectly  sure." 

He  remained  silent  for  quite  a  little 
interval.  They  had  been  sitting  on  the 
piazza.  It  was  a  day  full  of  summer's 
brightest  and  most  dulcet  fascinations. 
The  sky  had  not  a  cloud  in  it,  and 
the  south  wind  was  pulsing  incessantly 
among  the  leaves,  making  their  vibrant 
greenery  sing  like  hundreds  of  voices 
heard  in  a  dream. 

**  Perhaps  it  i«  a  trifle  dull  here,"  said 
Delaplaine,  breaking  the  silence.  *  *  When 
Adrian  comes  up  you  may  flnd  it  less  so.  '^ 

"  Adrian? "  echoed  Olivia,  laying  down 
her  book.  *'  *  Have  you  decided  to  ask  him 
here? " 

^^  Yes.  But  not  as  a  guest.  I  must  have 
a  secretary,  now  that  I  've  begun  really 
to  interest  myself  again  in  the  conduct 
of  my  business  affairs." 

**  The  doctors  in  New  York  said  that 
you  should  not  touch  business  affairs  for 
at  least  six  months  longer,"  Olivia  said. 
She  thought  it  her  duty  to  remind  him 
of  this  injunction,  and  did  so. 

He  nodded,  and  gave  that  dry  laugh 
of  his,  which  had  made  Olivia  feel^  while 
in  a  fanciful  mood  of  criticism,  the  other 
day,  that  there  were  withered  laughs, 
just  as  there  were  withered  leaves. 

'^How  enchanting  of  you  to  take  so 
much  care  of  me ! "  he  answered.  '*  One 
would  imagine  that  you  were  really 
anxious  that  I  should  get  well  1 " 

XXII. 

Olivia  was  charmed  by  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing Adrian  at  Greenacre.  But  on  meeting^ 
him  she  was  instantly  struck  with  sur- 
prise, and  of  by  no  means  the  mostagree- 
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able  nature.  The  sweetness,  the  pensive- 
ness,  the  winsome  femininity  had  all  gone 
from  Adrian.  It  seemed  incredible  that 
a  few  months  could  have  so  radically 
altered  anyone's  personality.  His  brown 
eyes  had  hardened  and  brightened  into 
a  colder,  more  crystalline  lustre.  He  car- 
ried his  fine  figure  with  an  assertiveness 
that  made  it  almost  look  martial.  He 
had  never  lacked  suavity  and  ease  of  man- 
ner; but  a  virile  element  was  blended 
with  his  grace  that  gave  it  the  most  un- 
expected tinge  of  worldly-wise  gallantry. 
Olivia  found  herself  greatly  interested  in 
the  lad's  development,  if  it  were  worthy 
of  so  large  a  name ;  after  watching  it  a 
little  she  had  a  sense  that  perhaps  it  was 
worthy  of  being  called  only  a  pathetic 
effacement.  To  her  husband's  eyes  there 
had  been  no  metamorphosis  at  all,  or  else 
one  which  he  had  already  observed.  He 
showed  perfect  indifference,  now,  to  all 
interviews  between  Adrian  and  his  wife. 
He  treated  his  secretary  with  a  civil  en- 
ough bearing,  and  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  interfere  with  Adrian's  hours  of 
leisure.  These  were  not  few.  Olivia  no 
longer  rode,  and  drove  only  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  husband  when  he  expressed 
a  desire  that  she  should  do  so.  She  soon 
found  herself  wondering  at  the  perfect- 
ly polite  and  yet  marked  repression  in 
Adrian's  manner  toward  herself.  She 
had  never  had  any  but  the  most  cordial 
feelings  of  friendship  for  him,  and  his 
coolness,  however  decorously  he  chose  to 
mask  it,  roused  in  her  a  natural  pique. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  make  allowances 
for  a  swiftly  disclosed  maturity  in  Adrian, 
but  this  ceremonious  waiving  away  on 
his  part  of  their  once  frank  and  easy  in- 
timacy must  be  accounted  for  by  other 
reasons.  What  were  these  reasons?  Olivia 
was  too  generous  to  dream  of  enforcing 
an  explanation  by  any  such  magisterial 
means  as  those  to  which  her  semi-proprie- 
torship at  Greenacre  would  have  entitled 
her.  She  resolved  to  break  the  ice  with 
a  very  sharp  blow  as  soon  as  occasion 
served ;  and  it  did  serve  within  a  few  days 
after  Adrian's  arrival. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Luncheon  was  just  over.  Dela- 
plaine  had  gone  upstairs  to  take  his 
daily  sleep  of  at  least  two  hours'  dura- 
tion. Olivia  had  passed  forth  on  the 
broad -sweeping  piazza  that  lay  just  out- 


side the  low  windows  of  the  dining-room. 
She  had  been  asking  Adrian  whether  or 
no  he  thought  that  Mr.  Delaplaine's 
health  was  being  retarded  by  his  dicta- 
tion of  financial  correspondence  during 
the  morning.  Adrian  had  answered 
negatively,  adding: 

**The  occupation  is,  I  think,  more  of 
an  amusement  than  a  task.  He  merely 
gives  me  the  roughest  outline  of  what 
he  wishes  said,  and  I  frame  it  in  the 
kind  of  epistolary  English  that  I  know 
he  prefers." 

**And  with  great  skill,  I  am  sure," 
said  Olivia,  smiling  graciously  if  but 
transiently. 

**No;  it  is  nothing  except  the  result 
of  long  habit.  I  've  become  quite  used 
to  the  kind  of  work  he  desires." 

**  And  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  remain  there  at  the  Bank  for  a  long 
time  yet  ?" 

Olivia  artfully  put  this  question  just 
as  she  was  stepping  across  the  threshold 
of  one  of  the  windows.  He  was  obliged 
to  follow  her  out  upon  the  piazza,  or 
else  to  appear  unpermissibly  rude.  She 
was  almost  certain  that  he  would  not 
have  quitted  the  dining-room  with  her 
unless  that  much  urbanity  had  become 
obligatory.  But  he  bowed,  as  it  was, 
to  the  necessity  of  acquiescence.  There 
were  several  wicker-work  chairs  scat- 
tered about,  and  Olivia  sank  into  one  of 
them.  He  stood  at  her  side,  with  his 
hands  meeting  behind  him,  a  figure  full 
of  the  most  happy  symmetries  and 
crowned  by  a  face  and  head  which  it 
struck  her  that  some  of  the  famed  mar- 
bles have  not  surpassed. 

**I  expect  to  continue  at  the  Bank," 
he  answered,  **  if  Mr.  Delaplaine  will  not 
object  to  my  doing  so;  and  I  suppose  he 
will  not 

**But  if  anything  should  happen 
to  Mr.  Delapldine  ?"  questioned  Olivia, 
looking  up  at  him  from  where  she  was 
now  seated. 

"Then  there  would  still  remain  two 
other  partners,  as  you  doubtless  know. 
I  am  on  good  terms  with  both  of  them." 

'*  You  should  be  a  partner  there  some 
day  yourself,  Adrian,"  she  said  to  him 
very  sweetly.  **I  wish  it  with  all  my 
heart.     I  think  you  deserve  it." 

He  colored,  bit  his  lip,  and  half  turned 
away.     She  stretehed  out  her  hand  and 
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caught  his  coat-sleeve,  detainingly,  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger,  pulling  at  it 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  as  if  she  were 
well  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of  his  not 
leaving  her  just  yet. 

As  if  suddenly  conscience-stricken,  he 
veered  round  and  faced  her.  '*  Oh,  Mrs. 
Delaplaine,"  he  exclaimed,  softly »  '*how 
good  of  you!  But  you  were  always 
good  to  me." 

Olivia  burst  out  laughing.  '*It's 
pleasant  to  receive  that  bit  of  intelligence 
from  you,  Mr.  Etherege,  at  a  time  when 
I  have  been  w^ondering  what  precise  bee 
you've  lately  allowed  to  buzz  in  that 
bonnet  of  yours.  Once  or  twice  I  've 
been  on  the  verge  of  asking  you  if  you 
would  not,  de  bonne  grdce,  tell  me  what 
I  had  possibly  done  to  offend  you— to 
put  you  on  your  *high  horse,'  in  this 
perplexing  manner.  But  no;  I  con- 
cluded that  I'd  wait  and  dexterously 
di'op  my  handkerchief  so  that  you'd 
have  to  pick  it  up,  with  a  grand  Louis 
Quatorze  bow ;  and  then,  while  receiving 
it,  I  'd  inform  you  how  beautiful  your 
new  manners  were,  and  ask  you  whether 
you  'd  purchased  them  expressly  to  wear 
up  hei'e  at  Greenacre." 

Adrian  dropped  into  a  chair  at  her 
side.  **That  would  have  been  cruel — 
and  consequently  very  unlike  yourself." 

*'I  can  be  terribly  cruel  when  I  be- 
lieve people  deserve  it,"  she  said. 

He  shook  his  head,  pointing  up- 
ward. **  There  is  somebody  in  this 
house  from  whom  I  am  beginning  to 
see  that  you  are  bearing  cruelties  an- 
gelically. " 

She  gave  a  little  start.  **  Oh,  say 
philosophically,"  she  replied,  coloring. 
**But  never  mind  him,  Adrian.  Why 
have  you  treated  me  like  so  thorough  a 
stranger  ?" 

He  had  drooped  his  eyes  while  she  in- 
tently watched  him.  **  I  almost  dreaded 
to  meet  you  again."  And  now  he 
turned  upon  her  the  full,  mild  brown 
splendors  of  his  eyes,  and  she  saw  that 
they  were  moist  if  not  really  tearful. 
'*  I—I  knew  it  was  best  that  I  should  not 
come  here.  And  yet  something  drew 
me;  I  may  say,  dragged  me!  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not 
come — that  I  would  invent  some  excuse 
— that  even  if  it  enraged  him,  even  if  he 
discharged  me  angrily  because  of  it,  I 


would  still  avoid  coming.  But  at  the 
last  moment  I  weakly  yielded.     I — " 

He  impetuously  caught  her  hand  in 
both  his  own,  and  was  lifting  it  to  his 
lips,  when  she  tore  it  away  and  rose 
f iHDm  her  chair.  She  had  become  pale, 
and  her  eyes  were  shining;  but  other- 
wise there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  agi- 
tation in  her  manner. 

*'  You  are  so  irritating  in  your  folly," 
she  murmured.  **Do  you  suppose  I 
will  permit  you  to  stay  here  now  ?  "  A 
little  scornful  laugh  ran  rippling  through 
her  next  sentence.  *'  I  am  not  the  least 
anxious  to  wound  your  feelings — of 
which  you  have  just  given  me  so  aston- 
ishing, so  regrettable  an  evidence.  But 
I  have  now  only  this  to  tell  you :  If,  by 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  you  have  not 
found  some  excuse  for  leaving  Green- 
acre,  I  must  inform  Mr.  Delaplaine  that 
you  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  great 
discourtesy  to  me  .  .  .  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  "  she  went  on,  with  much  of  sad 
appeal  in  her  eyes  and  lips,  while  she 
put  out  both  hands  toward  him,  anxious- 
ly, compassionately,  to  withdraw  them 
again  in  an  instant.  '*I  have  under- 
stood you  .  .  I  am  very,  very  sorry. 
But  it  cannot  be  arranged  otherwise." 

Then  she  hurried  indoors,  without  his 
making  the  least  effort  to  detain  her, 
and  reached  her  own  room.  There  she 
sat  for  a  long  time,  staring  at  the  huge 
silver  serpent  of  the  Hudson  beyond,  and 
telling  herself  that  this  whole  affair  was 
miserably  unfortunate.  In  her  solitude, 
broken  as  it  was  only  by  such  unpalata- 
ble companionship  as  that  of  her  hus- 
band, she  had  felt  a  soft  little  thrill  of 
real  joy  to  learn  that  she  would  soon 
be  shaking  hands  with  Adrian  Etherege. 
She  had  never  comprehended  until  then 
how  sisterly  had  been  her  regard  for 
the  lad,  how  severe  was  her  annoyance 
at  the  separation  Delaplaine  had  forced 
upon  them,  and  by  how  many  acts  of 
helpful  friendship  she  would  have  been 
willing  to  prove  her  attachment.  The 
festivities  of  fashion,  crowding  upon  her 
as  they  had  done  with  new  demands 
both  upon  consciousness  and  memory, 
had  never  made  her  forget  Adrian  Eth- 
erege. Not  even  Jasper  Massereene  had 
made  her  forget  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  Jasper  Massereene^s  in- 
fluence upon  her  now — ^the  recollection 
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of  his  unfailing  humanity,  his  power 
not  only  to  feel  for  but  with  suffering 
fellow-creatures — that  gradually  changed 
the  whole  current  of  her  thought  and 
intention. 

*  How  can  I  be  sure/  she  mused, 
*  that  I  have  not  behaved  blameably  in 
my  dealings  with  Adrian  ?  His  nature 
is  impressionable,  ardent ;  it  may  be  that  I 
(mentally  older  than  he  was,  if  not  so  in 
years)  did  not  use  toward  him  the  dis- 
cretion he  merited.' 

When  they  next  met,  Olivia  said,  as 
soon  as  opportunity  favored:  **I  hope 
you  are  willing  to  assist  me  in  forgetting 
what  passed  not  long  ago.  I  spoke  too 
hastily,  and  apologize.  You  also  spoke 
hastily ;  it  may  be  that  you  will  consent 
to  ask  my  pardon.  If  you  do  I  will 
readily  grant  it."  She  put  out  her  hand 
as  she  finished  speaking. 

He  caught  it,  looked  at  her  steadily 
first,  and  then  lifted  it  to  his  lips.  But 
she  had  studied  his  eyes  and  let  him  do 
so,  this  time. 

"I  behaved  myself  like  a — a  ruffian," 
he  faltered.  *  'How  few  good  women  there 
are,  good  enough  to  forgive  me ! "  .  .  . 

After  that  they  were  the  best  of  friends 
again.  And  yet  they  were  not  friends 
in  the  same  way  as  before.  She  had 
learned  his  secret. 

Adrian's  company  formed  her  sole 
social  pastime.  '*  There  are  a  few  peo- 
ple about  us,*'  she  said  to  him,  during 
one  of  their  talks,  **  who  have  shown  a 
desire  to  be  more  intimate  with  me  this 
summer; "  and  she  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  neighboring  families.  *'  But 
I  have  pleaded  Mr.  Delaplaine's  illness 
as  an  excuse." 

"  He  is  so  much  better,  however,''  said 
Adrian. 

**Yes.  But  nothing  restrains  him 
from  those  bursts  of  bitterness  and  of 
personality — the  latter  always  directed, 
as  you  know,  at  myself.  He  prefers  we 
should  live  quietly,  and  I  think  it  is 
fortunate  he  does.  I  had  hoped  your 
presence  might  have  some  effect ;  but  he 
I)oui*s  forth  his  streams  of  cynicism  just 
as  freely  as  before  you  came.  I  suppose 
they  sometimes  make  you  inwardly 
shudder,  as  they  do  me." 

*'  I  bear  them  better,  much  better  than 
I  did,"  replied  Adrian,  with  a  touch  of 
mysticism  in  his  air. 


**  How  is  that?" 

'^ShaUItellyou?" 

*•  Why  not?" 

*'  I  do  not  see  why  not,"  he  returned, 
with  sudden  impetuosity.  **  In  those 
other  days  when  you  and  he  and  I  were 
together  I  believed  him " 

**Well?"  questioned  Olivia,  as  the 
young  man  paused. 

**I  believed  him — my  father." 

She  made  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

** And  now?" 

'*I  know  to  the  contrary." 

**  You  know?" 

**Yes." 

**  He  has  told  you?" 

**No." 

**Who,  then  ?" 

**My  mother." 

**  Your  mother  ?  Ah,  I  see.  And  you 
asked  her  if  such  a  thing  were  true  ? '' 

**  No.  But  she  saw  how  I  hated  him, 
and  how  my  hate  grew.  The  suspicion 
that  he  was  my  father  had  entered  my 
head  several  months  before  you  and  I 
ever  met.  li  made  me  hate  you,  at 
first,  because  I  believed  that  I  could 
compel  him  to  right  by  marriage  the 
wrong  which  he  had  done  my  mother." 

**  That  look  you  gave  me — ^that  look  of 
positive  savagery — on  the  day  I  became 
his  wife,"  Olivia  murmured.  **  I  under- 
stand it  now." 

He  indistinctly  caught  her  words,  and 
said:  **  To  what  look  do  you  refer?" 
He  searched  her  face  with  eagerness 
while  he  thus  spoke. 

**  Never  mind,"  Olivia  returned  .  .  . 
**And  your  mother  has  told  you  .  .  ?" 

'^  That  I  am  not  his  son.  It  has  lifted 
a  great  load  from  my  heart." 

**But  she — your  mother — ^how  was  it 
that  she  induced  him  to  aid  you  as  he 
has  done  ? " 

**  She  would  not  tell  me  that.  Some 
day  I  hope  to  know.  But  my  mother 
and  he  were  never — well,  you  under- 
stand.   It  has  been  a  great  relief  to  me." 

'Poor  boy  I'  thought  Olivia.  'I 
do  n't  doubt  that  his  mother  has  told 
him  a  merciful  falsehood.' 

She  soon  got  away  from  Adrian. 
These  revelations  had  affected  her  in 
a  singular  way,  and  she  wanted  to  be 
alone  to  brood  on  them. 

What  she  had  heard  made  her  regard 
her  husband  with  a  fresh,  uncontrollable 
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antipathy  .  .  That  night,  at  dinner,  he 
was  in  one  of  his  most  cheerless  and 
hiting  moods.  He  appeared  in  the  din- 
ing-room with  a  card  which  he  had  just 
lighted  on  in  the  hall. 

**  General  and  Mrs.  Swartwout,"  he 
read  from  the  card.  **  The  General  was 
never  in  but  one  action  during  his  life, 
and  on  that  occasion  he  was  slightly 
wounded  .  .  Where  ?  Some  people 
said  it  was  in  the  left  breast,  just  above 
the  region  of  the  heart.  A  faithful 
friend  and  comrade  of  the  Gtenerars, 
however,  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  same 
action  with  him,  used  to  deny  this  state- 
ment. He  said  that  there  was  no  wound 
in  the  General's  left  breast  at  all,  as  the 
bullet  had  stopped  before  getting  there. 
*  What  stopped  it  ?'  asked  some  one  inno- 
cently. *Hi8  shoulder-blade,'  replied 
that  kind-hearted  friend  "  .  .  Here  Del- 
aplaine  laughed  to  himself  in  a  smoth- 
ered chuckle,  as  though  he  did  not  ex- 
pect either  Olivia  or  Adrian  Etherege  to 
join  him  .  .  **Ah,"  he  presently -went 
on,  beginning  to  sip  his^soup,  *'of  all 
honorable  occupations  there  is  none  to 
which  society,  feather-headed  society,  so 
bows  down  as  the  profession  of  killing. 
The  moment  you  are  a  killer  extraordi- 
nary of  your  fellow-creatures,  like  a 
general  or  a  colonel,  you  are  more  or 
less  worshiped.  The  clergy  is  simply 
nowhere  in  comparison.  There  have 
been  more  monuments  reared  to  the  men 
who  have  killed  successfully  than  to  all 
the  painters,  sculptors,  philosophers  and 
reformers  combined.  You  see,  I  leave 
out  poets,  not  thinking  them  worthy  of 
a  moment's  concern.  They're  merely 
melodious  liars ;  they  11  lie  prettily  on 
anything,  from  life,  death,  or  the  so- 
termed  human  soul,  to  a  glove,  a  ribbon, 
or  a  rosebud  ,  .  .  Well,  Olivia,  did  you 
see  the  General  and  his  wife  ?" 

*  *  No, "  said  Olivia ;  *  *  I  was  not  at  home. " 
**  You  mean  .  .  in  a  poetical  way." 
**  I  had  gone  for  a  little  walk." 
**Um-m-m.     And   to   gather  a   little 
sunburn.      I   wouldn't.     It's    horribly 
unbecoming." 

**  Why,  Mrs.  Delaplaine  does  not  seem 
in  the  least  sunburned  to  me^  sir,"  said 
Adrian. 

** That's  because  a  young  stripling 
like  you  thinks  half  the  milk-maids  that 
he  meets  are  goddesses." 


**  Well,"  said  Olivia,  laughing,  and  at 
the  same  time  hoping  to  turn  the  talk, 
if  she  might,  into  pleasanter  channels, 
**  J'w  certainly  no  milk-maid." 

*  *  You !"  scoffed  Delaplaine.  *  *  I  should 
say;  not — in  the  sense  of  pure-minded- 
ness." 

Adrian  colored  and  started.  These 
thrusts  had  for  him  a  sacrilegious  atroc- 
ity. He  looked  straight  at  Mr.  Dela- 
plaine, and  spoke  with  an  accent  of  the 
deepest  sincerity  and  a  sudden  sparkling 
out  of  his  old  youthful  demeanor: 

**  I  should  say,  sir,  that  your  wife  had 
as  much  pure-mindedness  as  any  woman 
that  ever  lived." 

**Ho,  ho!"  laughed  Delaplaine. 
"Much  you  know  about  the  matter! 
Take  care,  or  she'll  be  twisting  you 
round  her  finger  in  fine  style.  She's 
craftier  than  when  you  knew  her  last; 
she's  had  a  season  of  New  York  devil- 
tries to  practice  on." 

**In  most  of  which  you  were  my 
companion,"  Olivia  either  could  not  or 
simply  did  not  resist  now  saying,  al- 
though she  had  but  lately  shot  Adrian  a 
look  that  enjoined  silence  upon  him. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  an- 
swered, and  gave  his  laugh  again. 

Olivia  had  transgressed  her  usual  rule 
in  having  shown  the  faintest  resentment 
toward  her  husband.  She  now  regretted 
this  fact,  and  immediately  turned  to 
Adrian,  with  a  second  pitiful  attempt  to 
alter  the  conversational  current 

**This  General  Swartwout,"  she  said, 
"  has  such  a  pretty  daughter.  .1  should 
like,  some  time,  to  present  you." 

But  Delaplaine  was  unpropitiable  to- 
night. "Why  on  earth,"  he  asked, 
"  would  you  present  Adrian  ?  She 's  an 
airy  girl,  with  a  great  idea  of  marrying 
a  bigger  swell  than  she  is  herself." 

"Oh,"  said  Olivia,  with  a  smile  at 
Adrian,  "  we  will  not  mind  the  marrying 
part,  will  we  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Adrian.  "I'm 
not  at  all  ambitious  to  marry." 

"  Still,"  struck  in  Delaplaine,  "  you  'd 
like  to  marry  ambitiously ;  there 's  a  dif- 
ference." 

"There  is  no  difference  forme,  sir," 
Adrian  replied. 

"Stuff!"  Delaplaine  swd.  "Every 
man  or  woman,  unless  made  a  fool  of 
by  the  mental  distemper  named   love. 
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always  wants,  if  it  be  possible,  to  fly  the 
matrimonial  kite  high  ...  I  have  very 
rarely  seen  an  extremely  rich  man  who 
did  not  marry  a  beautiful  wife.  They 
have  the  pick  of  the  market,  as  it  were ; 
any  one  whom  they  choose  to  ask  is  de- 
lighted to  accept." 

Adrian  shook  his  head.  '*  You  your- 
self admit,  sir,  that  the  mental  distemper 
named  love,  exists  after  all." 

''It  does  n't  stand  the  dimmest  chance 
against  money  once  in  a  thousand  times. 
Not  the  dimmest.  Let  the  young  capi- 
talist appear  on  the  scene  and  Phyllis 
will  begin  to  smirk  at  him  over  Cory- 
don's  very  shoulder.  And  presently  she 
gets  up  and  waltzes  toward  the  new- 
comer, leaving  poor  Cory  don  her  crook, 
perhaps,  for  consolation.  She  won't 
need  it  any  more ;  she 's  going  to  be  too 
fine  a  lady." 

**  Cory  don  ought  to  take  up  the  crook," 
laughed  Adrian,  **and  lay  it  over  the 
millionaire's  back." 

'*Much  good  if  he  did.  There 'd  be 
a  lawsuit,  and  the  millionaire,  having 
money  enough  to  supply  himself  with 
the  highest  legal  intelligence  in  the  land, 
would  handsomely  win  the  day.  And 
Phyllis  would  be  sure  to  call  her  old 
swain  a  horrid  rough  wretch  and  to  de- 
clai*e  herself  so  glad  she  did  n't  marry 
him,  while  she  gazed  down  at  the  glitter- 
ing engagement-ring  somebody  else  had 
just  given  her." 

Adrian  again  shook  his  head,  but  this 
time  with  a  melancholy  emphasis.  **I 
hope,  sir,  the  world  is  n't  quite  so  black 
as  you  paint  it !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"It's  a  good  deal  blacker,  in  many 
cases." 

'*  But  I  'd  rather  not — at  my  age — think 
it  so,'*  cried  Adrian.  '*  I  want  to  think 
that  it  holds  many  good  women  and  noble 
men." 

Delaplaine  pointed  across  the  table  at 
his  wife.  As  he  did  this,  a  light  thrill  shot 
through  Olivia  s  blood.  What  new  insult 
was  he  about  to  perpetrate?  Every  week 
his  outward  integument  of  gentlemanli- 
ness  appeared  to  lose  a  layer  or  so  of 
its  density.  He  was  perpetually  sinking 
lower  and  lower  toward  a  brutality  of 
which  his  extreme  physical  weakness 
alone  prevented  Olivia  from  dreading  a 
still  more  gross  deterioration.  She  had 
begun  to  tell  herself  that  there  was  noth- 


ing his  irritated  and  semi-diseased  brain 
might  not  prompt  him  to  say,  for  there 
are  some  maladies  which  intensify  and 
reduplicate  the  woi«t  and  most  prominent 
faults  of  just  such  a  nature  as  his.  But 
the  chances  of  his  doing  her  any  bodily 
harm  were  slight  enough,  since  his  own 
muscular  feebleness,  if  no  other  cause, 
would  have  prevented  this  crowning  out- 
rage. 

His  finger  still  pointed  at  her.  On  his 
face  was  a  smile  of  infernal  derision. 

**  Many  good  men  and  noble  women?" 
he  said,  with  a  mockery  that  to  Olivia 
had  in  it  the  flickering  of  a  snake's  forked 
tongue.  **  There  sits  one  of  the  latter. 
She  s  a  noble  woman ;  I  suppose  you 
think  so;  eh,  Adrian?" 

**I  do  I''  exclaimed  Adrian,  with  a 
nervous  break  in  his  voice,  as  though  he 
too  were  fearful  of  some  insult  specially 
violent. 

*'  Well,  then,  she  married  me  on  what 
she  believed  was  my  death-bed,  and  just 
for  my  money.  No  other  reason.  She 
thought  I  would  n't  live  three  hours. 
There 's  nobility  for  you.  Eh,  Adrian  ?" 

He  fell  back  into  his  chair,  laughing 
shrilly,  while  his  finger  still  pointed  at 
his  wife. 

Olivia  shuddered  as  she  saw  the  butler 
and  footman  smile  and  turn  away.  She 
rose  staggeringly  from  the  table ;  she  was 
pale,  and  gasped  a  little;  every  instant  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  might  swoon ;  the 
room  whirled  round  with  her;  but  prick- 
ing through  all  other  sensations  with  an 
intolerable  poignancy,  was  her  exquisite 
shame! 

The  next  instant  she  saw  Adrian  spring 
toward  her  husband  and  stand  over  him 
with  lifted  arm  and  blazing  eyes. 

*'  You  scoundrel » "  Adrian  cried,  every 
influence  of  past  authority  swept  away 
in  this  one  overwhelming  moment  of  pas- 
sionate championship.  **  It's  only  your 
weakness  that  keeps  me  from " 

**  Adrian!"  Olivia  screamed.  *'No, 
no ! "  But  before  she  had  reached  his  side 
the  young  man  had  folded  his  arms  on 
his  breast.  There  was  a  sneer  on  his  lips 
and  a  look  of  scathing  scorn  still  in  his 
beautiful  eyes. 

**  Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  said  to  Olivia. 
**  I  shall  not  touch  him." 

**  Puppy ! ''  Delaplaine  hissed.  He  had 
drawn  himself  so  far  back  into  his  chair 
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and  he  was  so  bloodlessly  pale  that  he 
looked  ten  years  older  than  his  actual 
age.  *•  Leave  my  house,  and  never  dare 
to  ask  a  dollar  of  me  again !  "  he  went  on, 
huskily. 

**  I  will  leave  your  house  this  night," 
said  Adrian.  **  I  should  feel  degraded  by 
every  hour  longer  that  I  remained  there." 
He  was  breathing  hard,  with  set  teeth, 
as  he  turned  toward  Olivia.  *  *  Good  bye, " 
he  muttered,  looking  into  her  eyes.  Then 
he  strode  out  of  the  room,  and  she  fol- 
lowed him. 

**  Adrian,"  she  pleaded,  stopping  him 
in  the  hall,   **  do  not  go  to-night." 

**  Yes — yes,"  he  said.  **  There  is  a  train 
I  can  catch.  If  not,  I  can  sleep  in  the 
village  till  morning." 

"But  you  must  make  up  with  him— 
you  must.  Think :  what  will  become  of 
you  if  you  are  suddenly  discharged  from 
the  Bank?  What  will  become  of  your 
mother,  who,  as  you  have  told  me,  de- 
pends upon  you  for  support?  " 

Adrian  smiled.  **  There  are  twenty 
houses,  at  least,  that  I  know  of,  willing 
to  give  me  a  corresponding  position  as 
clerk.  Do  not  fear  on  that  account."  He 
watched  her  with  a  chivalrously  tender 
look  growing  in  his  gaze.  **  You  are  far 
more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am,  since  you 
are  a  woman  and  must  live  on  compara- 
tively alone  with  Titm." 

Olivia  shuddered.  Suddenly  she  put 
both  hands  up  to  her  face.  The  whirling 
feeling  had  come  into  her  head  again.  She 
uncovered  her  face  and  reeled  toward 
Adrian,  who  caught  her.  **MyGod!" 
she  gasped.  **  I  feel  as  if  I  were  dying.  I 
— I  hope  it  18  death !     I—" 

And  then  a  night  put  its  blackness  into 
her  brain.  But  what  seemed  to  her  pos- 
sible death  was  only  the  briefest  of  faint- 
ing-fits. She  awoke  to  find  herself  on  a 
lounge  in  the  sitting-room,  with  one  of 
the  women-servants  bathing  her  temples. 
As  soon  as  she  felt  sufficiently  strong  and 
collected  to  go  in  search  of  Adrian,  she 
found  that  he  had  left  Greenacre.  He 
had  gathered  only  a  few  articles  of  ap- 
parel together,  had  taken  these  with  him 
in  a  portmanteau,  and  had  informed  a 
domestic  that  he  would  send  for  the 
others  .  .  . 

Olivia  had  a  sense  of  absolute  loath- 
ing now,  as  she  prepared  once  more  to 
enter  the  presence  of  her  husband.    She 


conquered  such  reluctance  all  the  more 
easily,  however,  on  recalling  her  new 
and  positive  determination.  She  meant 
to  leave  on  the  morrow  for  New  York 
and  her  Aunt  Thyrza.  It  need  not  be  a 
permanent  absence;  she  would  be  will- 
ing to  return  if  certain  promises  were 
afterward  given  her.  The  self -accusative 
feeling  had  not  yet  left  her.  She  could 
not  rid  herself  of  its  occasional  spell. 
But  for  the  confession  that  she  had  made 
to  Jasper  Massereene,  her  husband  would 
perhaps  have  escaped  the  stroke  to  which 
a  great  deal  of  his  later  abuses  and  im- 
positions might  be  attributable.  In  truth 
Olivia  now  bore  herself  with  a  martyr- 
like loveliness,  where  many  another 
woman  would  have  pursued  a  course 
either  of  lamentation  or  rebellion.  Yet 
she  had  been  taxing  too  severely  her 
forces  both  of  endurance  and  resigna- 
tion. A  spiritual  fatigue  had  resulted — 
perhaps  she  did  not  dream  how  cogent  a 
one.  But  she  was  destined  soon  to  lea m, 
and  in  a  way  which  it  would  have  ap- 
palled her  with  horror  could  she  have 
soberly  foreseen. 

Her  husband  had  by  this  time  gone, 
as  she  supposed,  to  his  library  upstairs. 
But  on  entering  that  room  Olivia  found 
it  vacant.  She  next  tried  his  bedcham- 
ber, but  as  she  approached  the  latter  she 
was  met  by  Delaplaine's  valet. 

**I  do  not  think  Mr.  Delaplaiue  is  at 
all  well,  ma'am,"  said  the  man. 

*'Is  he  lying  down?"  asked  Olivia, 
pointing  to  the  apartment  which  the  man 
had  just  quitted. 

''Yes,  ma'am.  He  says  he  's  in  a  good 
deal  of  pain.'' 

''Pain?" 

"Yes,  ma'am  .  .  I  wasn't  with  him 
when  he  had  those  fits  of  internal  gout, 
but  from  what  he  tells  me  I  'm  afraid  it  s 
another  attack." 

"  Did  you  send  for  a  doctor  V 

"I  haven't  yet,  ma'am.  Mr.  Dela- 
plaiue said  't  was  best  to  wait  and  see  if 
the  pain  got  worse  .  ." 

Here  the  man  paused.  A  heavy  groan 
sounded  from  the  near  chamber. 

The  pain  was  already  worse,  and  a 
doctor  was  immediately  sent  for.  Lulled 
through  many  months  into  submission 
and  quietude,  with  its  right  of  possession 
usurped,  as  one  might  have  believed,  by 
another  wholly  different  disorder,    the 
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(nan's  old  foe,  gout,  had  suddenly  leapt 
upon  him  and  begun  to  inflict  its  keen- 
est pangs.  The  attack  was  a  terrible 
pne,  and  Delaplaine  fainted  two  or  three 
times  during  its  first  most  agonizing  seiz- 
ures. By  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
following  day  his  regular  physician  ar- 
rived from  New  York.  He  remained 
about  three  hours  at  Greenacre,  care- 
fully watching  the  patient.  **  There  is 
nothing  for  me  to  do,"  he  told  Olivia, 
**  which  the  physician  whom  I  found  in 
attendance  can  not  do  as  well.  We  have 
consulted  together,  and  our  views  en- 
tirely agree.  This  sudden  access  of  hot 
weather  is  certainly  against  Mr.  Dela- 
plaine. He  has  rallied  before  from  sim- 
ilar attacks,  but  he  was  not  then,  as 
now,  weakened  by  the  results  of  hemi- 
plegy.  Still,  unless  the  internal  gout 
should  again  manifest  itself,  I  see  no 
reason  for  further  anxiety." 

The  practitioner  from  jJ- ,  near  by, 

stayed  with  Delaplaine  until  about  nine 
o'clock  that  evening.  The  patient  was 
then  seemingly  better,  though  very  weak. 
He  slept  at  intervals,  awaking  after 
dozes  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  duration, 
and  complaining  of  extreme  thirst.  It 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  give  him 
any  means  of  gratifying  this  thirst  ex- 
cept minutely-cracked  ice,  which  he  dis- 
liked and  protested  against  as  insufficient 
to  relieve  his  needs. 

The  night  had  become  oppressively 
hot.  A  full  moon  flooded  the  lawns  of 
Greenacre  and  showed  the  great  river 
beyond  them  in  a  scimetar-like  curve  of 
brilliance.  All  the  windows  had  been 
opened.  Olivia  supposed  that  the  serv- 
ants would  close  the  house  below  stairs 
when  the  regular  time  came  for  doing 
so;  she  had  not  given  this  question  the 
least  thought;  she  had  had  too  many 
other  thoughts  of  over-towering  import 
with  which  to  concern  herself. 

Just  after  the  doctor  from  the  village 
had  gone,  she  said  to  the  woman  wluj 
watched  at  Delaplaine's  bedside: 

**You  may  go  and  lie  down,  now, 
Martha  I  will  stay  here  for  two  or 
three  hours.  When  I  grow  very  tired — 
if  I  do  grow  so — I  will  go  upstairs  to 
your  room  and  call  you.  Then  you  can 
relieve  me." 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Martha.  *'  Do  you 
know  about  the  medicine,  ma'am  ?'* 


**Yes." 

They  were  standing  just  at  the  thresh- 
old of  Delaplaine's  dim  room,  where 
the  yellow  glow  of  a  shaded  lamp  blent 
with  the  silver  rays  drifting  in  through 
two  broad  windows. 

"He  is  to  have  a  tea-spoon  of  that 
medicine  in  the  large  glass — the  aconite 
— every  hour,  provided  he  awakes,"  con- 
tinued Olivia. 

*' That's  it,  ma'am,"  said  Martha. 
**But  we're  to  be  careful,  you  know." 

**  Careful?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am.  The  doctor  said  it  was 
so  dangerous  .  .  don't  you  remember, 
ma'am  ? " 

**0h,  yes,"  answered  Olivia,  really 
remembering.  *'  You  mean  he  might 
drink  it  if  he  reached  out  his  hand,  or 
anything  like  that  .  .  Yes,  I  recollect 
what  the  doctor  said.  But  he  seems  to 
be  sleeping  quietly,  now;  and  besides, 
Martha,  it  s  not  on  the  table  by  the  bed- 
side; it's  there  on  the  bureau  .  .  Oh, 
I  '11  be  very  careful." 

Every  syllable  of  her  own  and  Mar- 
tha's words  appeared  so  completely  un- 
important, then.  But  every  syllable 
returned  to  her  memory  with  so  frightful 
a  distinctness,  not  very  long  af terwai»d ! 

Martha  went  upstairs  to  bed.  Olivia 
stood  at  the  door-sill  of  her  husband's 
room  for  a  slight  while.  His  breathing 
was  quite  regular;  beseemed  in  a  wholly 
placid  sleep.  She  passed  into  the  room 
adjoining. 

It  was  the  library,  and  here,  too,  the 
light  had  been  turned  somewhat  low. 
But  three  windows,  opened  to  their  full- 
est extent,  showed  the  magnificent  pearly 
glamour  of  the  moonlight,  whose  quality, 
for  some  reason  belonging  to  the  dead 
sultriness  of  the  atmosphere,  revealed^  a 
kind  of  milky,  brooding  thickness  as  the 
night  advanced. 

Olivia  seated  herself  near  one  of  the 
windows.  If  her  husband  should  wake 
and  utter  the  least  sound  she  knew  that 
she  could  instantly  hear  him. 

She  brushed  the  hair  with  both  hands 
back  from  her  heated  temples,  and  leaned 
out  as  far  as  the  window-ledge  would  let 
her. 

She  was  thinking :  '  How  horrible  my 
life  has  been  of  late!  What  if  its 
wretchedness  should  end  to-night,  or 
soon  after  to-night  ?     Do  I  hope  that  it 
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will  ?  Have  I  power  quite  to  crush  down 
such  a  hope  ?  Let  me  try— let  me  try 
with  all  my  soul !  .  .  .  I  used  to  have 
those  wicked  impulses  in  the  old  days 
at  the  pension  abroad.  I  thought  I  had 
conquered  them,  when  I  came  back  for 
the  last  time  with  papa  .  .  How  poor 
papa  used  to  laugh  at  them !  .  .  I  won- 
der if  he  is  where  he  can  know  about 
me  now,  and  be  sorry  that  he  ever  did 
laugh.  For  it  was  one  of  those  impulses 
that  made  me — Olivia  Delaplaine.  Yes, 
it  was  all  my  fault.  Neither  Aunt 
Augusta  nor  Aunt  Letitia  was  to  blame, 
but  I,  only  I!' 

Then  she  thought  of  Massereene,  as 
she  sometimes  could  not  help  but  think. 
*  Where  is  he  now  ?     Has  he  forgotten 


me  ?   If  anything  should  happen,  would 
he ?' 


But  she  forced  herself  to  banish  him 
from  her  mind,  as  she  had  done  a  hun- 
dred times  before  now.  The  exorcism 
cost  her  a  struggle,  however.  To-night 
the  failure  to  effect  it  seemed  fraught 
with  a  peculiar  unduteousness.  '  He  is 
so  good  and  high,  himself ! '  she  pursued, 
rising  amid  the  vagueness  of  the  moonlit 
chamber.  *He  would  respect  me  more 
if  he  knew  that  I  had  striven  to ' 

At  this  point  a  sound  broke  upon  her 
ears.  She  knew  on  the  instant  whence 
it  proceeded.  Her  husband  had  waked 
and  uttered  it.  She  glided  without  delay 
into  the  next  chamber,  where  he  was 
lying. 


[to  be  CX)imNUBD.] 


A  JAM  ON  THE  ME-QUAM-E-CUM. 


BY   G.    O.    SHIELDS. 


Amonq  the  rugged,  pine-clad  hills  and 
valleys  which  form  the  water-shed  south 
of  Lake  Superior  and  north-west  of  Lake 
Michigan,  there  rise  a  large  number  of 
clear,  cool  brooks,  wherein  gold-bedotted 
trout  speed  through  icy  currents  or  foam- 
ing rapids,  in  wanton  sport  or  in  pursuit 
of  food.  Ages  ago,  this  wilderness  was 
the  home  of  the  Dakota  Indians.  Later, 
and  even  unto  this  day,  the  Chippewa 
roams  through  its  vast  expanse  in  quest 
of  the  fish  and  game  that  constitute 
nearly  the  sum  total  of  his  sustenance. 

A  number  of  these  rippling,  swirling 
brooks  converging,  form  the  Me-quam-e- 
cum  River,  which  meanders  through  dark 
forests  and  gloomy  swamps  a  hundred 
miles  or  more,  until  it  in  turn  flows  into 
the  Menominee. 

Any  sportsman  who  has  the  enthusi- 
asm to  prompt  and  the  power  to  endure  a 
long  voyage  up  this  stream  to  its  head- 
waters may  have  the  pleasure  of  toying 
with  the  seductive  Salmo  fontanalis  at 
will,  and  of  filling  his  creel  as  often  as 
he  chooses.  He  may  also  reach  unfre- 
quented fastnesses  where  deer  are  still  to 
be  found  in  generous  numbers,  and  where 
almost  every  hour  of  skillful  hunting,  at 


the  proper  times  of  day  and  at  suitable 
seasons  of  the  year,  will  be  rewarded 
with  an  opportunity  for  a  shot.  In  its 
virgin  condition  this  forest  was  also  the 
home  of  the  giant  moose  and  the  lordly 
elk,  who  roamed  about  undisturbed,  sa^e 
when,  now  and  then,  a  red  man*in  search 
of  game  would  invade  their  haunts. 

But  all  this  is  changing  rapidly.  The 
money-loving  white  men  have  appeared 
with  gangs  of  workmen  in  this  charm- 
ing region,  and  are  laying  waste  the 
forests  that  nature  has  nursed  and  cher- 
ished for  centuries.  A  railroad  has  been 
built  to  the  river,  and  from  the  terminus 
' '  tote  roads  "  have  been  cut  50  or  60  miles 
farther  up  the  stream*s  devious  course. 
Iron  mines  have  been  opened,  lumber 
mills  have  been  built  and  logging  camps 
established  almost  as  far  up  the  river  as 
it  is  navigable  for  logs. 

In  winter  these  camps  are  scenes  oi 
earnest  activity  and  hard  work.  The  giant 
pines  are  felled  without  any  compunction 
of  conscience,  and  with  no  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  present  owners  save  as  to 
the  wealth  they  will  produce  when  '*the 
drive  "  lands  them  at  the  mills.  Millions 
of  feet  of  logs  are  banked  on  the  streua 
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and  its  larger  tributaries,  and  when  the 
spring  rains  come  and  the  stream  rises 
to  the  tops  of  its  borders,  the  drivers- 
men  of  a  lusty,  muscular,  active  class — 
armed  with  pikes  and  peaveys,  cast  the 
logs  into  the  wild,  surging,  foaming 
waters,  and  start  them  on  their  journey 
to  the  saw-mills. 

The  skill  and  courage  with  wliich 
these  men  brave  the  dangers  of  the  flood 
and  handle  the  logs  is  a  marvel  to  all 
who  see  them.  With  projecting,  sharp- 
pointed  ** driving  spikes"  attached  to 
their  heavy  boot-soles,  they  will  leap 
into  the  stream  regardless  of  the  depth 
or  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
spring  from  log  to  log,  up  and  down 
or  across  the  stream  at  will,  as  may  be 
required  to  handle  best  their  unwieldy 
cargo.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
of  them  to  go  through  a  stretch  of  open 
water,  where  the  logs  are  not  close 
enough  together  to  walk  on,  he  forth- 
with drafts  one  into  service  as  a  canoe. 
Standing  erect,  he  plants  himself  mid- 
way upon  the  log;  and  if  it  rolls,  he 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction  till  it 
stops,  and  then,  steadying  it  with  one 


foot  on  either  side  of  the  centre  line,  his 
knees  sprung  slightly  out,  **  holds  her 
level,"  and  with  the  aid  of  his  pike 
strikes  out  for  wherever  he  desires  to  go. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  a  juggler  in 
a  circus  or  on  the  stage,  stand  on  a  bar- 
rel and  roll  it  up  a  steep  incline.  It 
looks  like  a  diflBcult  feat,  but  should  the 
man  fall,  he  lights  on  a  bed  of  sawdust, 
and  can  spring  nimbly  on  his  barrel 
and  try  it  again.  But  standing  on  a  log, 
in  the  middle  of  a  river  that  is  running 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  is  ten  or 
twenty  feet  deep,  where  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  40  to  50  degrees,  and 
where  other  logs  are  floating  all  around 
the  imperiled  cruiser,  ready  to  crush  him 
in  their  pitiless  embrace  if  he  fall,  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  The  circus- 
man  would  probably  not  care  to  exchange 
places  with  the  "log  sailor,"  even  for 
one  performance. 

These  men  are  often  in  the  water  to 
their  waists  or  to  their  necks.  Their 
clothing  and  feet  are  wet  nearly  all  the 
time  for  days  together,  and  how  they 
escape  death  from  such  exposure  is  a 
mystery.      Their  immunity  from  cold^ 
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rheumatism  and  consumption  can  only 
be  attributed  to  their  iron  constitutions 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  wear  thick, 
heavy  woolen  clothing  exclusively.  No 
man  could  endure  their  mode  of  life  for 
a  week  if  wearing  cotton,  even  for  under- 
clothing. 

Many  a  luckless  driver  has  lost  his 
life  by  a  misstep  and  fall  into  the  angry 
waters,  but  the  others  go  on  undaunted, 
and  will  as  long  as  the  supply  of  pine 
lasts. 

At  Crystal  Falls,  the  "Paint''  (the 
name  which  unpoetic  men  have  given 
the  stream,  in  place  of  its  musical  Indian 
sobriquet)  is  fifty  to  seventy  feet  wide. 
It  has  here  a  fall  of  thirty  feet  in  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  feet;  and,  at  one 
point,  is  a  sheer  descent  of  about  eighteen 
feet.  Below  the  falls,  the  channel  nar- 
rows to  less  than  half  its  width  above. 

When  the  last  drive  came  down  the 
river,  there  was  a  good  stage  of  water, 
and  the  stream  was  full  of  logs  for  many 
miles.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  them 
go  over  the  falls !  Hurled  by  the  great 
force  of  a  long  reach  of  open  water  into 
the  rapids  above,  they  were  here  seized 
by  the  seething  current  and  driven  for- 
ward as  by  the  wild  fury  of  a  cyclone. 
Buried    in    the    foaming   torrent,    they 


were  driven  against  each  other  and 
against  submerged  rocks,  with  a  noise 
resembling  distant  cannonading.  Final- 
ly, reaching  the  head  of  the  falls,  they 
were  hurled  end  over  end,  crosswise  and 
in  the  wildest  confusion,  to  the  granite 
pavement  below,  from  which  they  re- 
bounded sometimes  ten  or  twenty  feet, 
and  then  fell  with  a  terrific  splash  back 
into  the  water. 

Such  was  the  force  of  this  mighty 
current  that  one  large  hollow  log,  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  having  lodged  with 
its  end  up  stream,  another  of  nearly 
half  the  size  which  came  down,  headed 
squarely  for  the  cavity,  and  made  a  cen- 
tre bull's-eye,  was  driven  bodily  into  the 
hole  a  distance  of  over  twelve  feet. 

For  hours  the  logs  continued  to  come 
over  the  falls  so  rapidly  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  gang  of  men  below, 
though  aided  by  the  powerful  current 
to  pass  them  on  down  the  stream.  The 
logs  gathered  in  the  narrow  gorge,  pil- 
ing on  top  of  one  another,  and  lock- 
ing themselves  in  mighty  embrace  with 
the  rocky  walls  forming  the  river  banks; 
in  short,  there  occurred  what  is  known 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  logger  as  a 
"jam."  The  men  struggled  to  release 
the  key-pieces,  but  in  vain.     Logs  con- 
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tinued  to  come  over  the  falls  by  scores 
and  by  hundreds,  driven  by  the  fury  of 
the  waters  from  above,  and  there  was 
no  means  of  checking  them  ;  they  must 
continue  to  come  until  the  last  log  in  the 
drive  had  descended.  The  logs  below, 
acting  as  a  dam,  raised  the  stage  of 
water  all  around,  so  that  each  new  arri- 
val was  carried  on  to,  but  not  over,  those 
already  in  the  jam,  and  the  whole  chan- 
nel of  the  river  was  finally  filled  far  above 
the  top  of  the  falls  with  logs,  piled  on 
one  another  in  the  most  dire  disorder,  to 
a  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 
The  falls  were  completely  hidden  from 
view,  and  only  by  the  war  of  the  waters 
as  they  poured  through  this  vast  laby- 
rinth could  their  location  be  definitely 
ascertained.  And  so  the  drive  was,  in  the 
lingo  of  the  craft,  **  hung  up,"  and  there 
was  nothing  for  the  men  to  do  but  wait. 
In  a  few  days,  the  flood  ran  off  and 
the  stream  shrank  to  its  normal  sum- 
mer stage.  Then  a  team  of  heavy  draft- 
horses  and  three  hundred  feet  of  rope 
were  procured,  and  the  crew  went  to 
work  on  the  lower  end  of  the  jam,  to 


break  it  up  by  pulling  out  a  log  at  a 
time.  A  '* log-hook"  was  attached  to 
the  rope,  about  midway,  which  the  men 
would  hammer  into  a  log  with  an  axe- 
head;  and  then  the  driver,  a  hard- vis- 
aged  roan  in  red  mackinaw  shirt  and 
trowsers,  who  knew  no  more  of  the 
proper  way  to  handle  a  team  than  a 
mule  does  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law,  would  start  his  horses  on  a  run  up 
the  bank,  and  when  the  rope  became 
taut,  the  reaction  would  throw  them 
back  on  their  haunches,  and  sometimes 
almost  on  their  backs.  Then  the  two- 
legged  brute  would  whip  and  curse 
them,  when  the  noble  grays  would  settle 
down  to  their  work,  true  as  steel.  The 
twenty-eight  men  on  the  jam  would 
render  all  the  assistance  they  could  with 
cant-hooks,  picks  and  peaveys,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  log  would  be 
snaked,  or  sometimes  **  yanked,"  end 
over  end,  out  into  the  stream  below,  and 
would  float  away.  The  men  above  hold 
their  end  of  the  rope,  release  the  hook, 
haul  it  up  and  insert  it  in  another  log ; 
and  the  operation  is  repeated. 
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Sometimes  it  became  necessary  for  one 
or  more  of  the  men  to  plunge  into  the 
water,  cold  as  it  was,  and  wade  waist- 
deep,  to  release  a  log  from  some  place 
whence  the  team  could  not  pull  it,  and 
they  never  hesitated  to  do  so  when  it 
was  required.  As  soon  their  errand  was 
accomplished,  with  the  icy  water  run- 
ning off  them  and  **  squashing  "  out  of 
tl  'ir  boots  ^t  every  step,  they  returned 
to  their  won.  on  the  logs  as  merrily  as  if 
nothing  more  unpleasant  than  a  warm 
sun-bath  had  befallen  them.  One  poor  f el- ' 


low  who  started  on  a  mission  of  this  ^m^ 
when  in  water  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
slipped  and  fell,  disappearing  entirely 
for  a  moment  in  the  icy  fluid ;  but  regain- 
ing his  feet  at  once,  he  proceeded  with 
his  work,  cheered  by  the  laughter  and 
good-natured  shouts  of  his  companions. 
The  work  of  clearing  out  this  jam 
was  continued  night  and  day,  with  two 
crews,  and  yet  it  took  nearly  a  whole 
week,  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  undo  the  harm  that  was  done  in 
a  few  hours. 


THE  BLACK-RIVER  BOOM. 


BY   HANNIBAL   PLAIN. 


As  the  traveler  goes  flying  along  the 
bank  of  the  Black  River,  a  half  dozen 
miles  above  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  he 
sees  (if  he  is  looking  out  of  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  car)  a  vast  number  of 
pine  logs  thrown  upon  the  wide,  still 
surface  of  the  river.  From  the  high 
bank  they  look  no  larger  in  girth  than 
matches,  piled  and  massed  together  in 
every  conceivable  fashion,  yet  woven 
together  like  a  mat  of  slender  beads. 

A  moment  later,  and  the  observer 
catches  sight  of  two  great  stone  piers 
forming  a  gateway  through  which  the 
logs  are  crowding,  while  several  red- 
shirted  men  of  seemingly  pygmy  size  are 
at  work  driving  them  down  the  stream. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  other  men  are 
to  be  seen  scattered  along  the  river;  pres- 
ently the  mill  comes  in  sight,  and  then 
the  station.  If  at  Onalaska  the  traveler 
were  to  get  off  as  I  did,  he  would  not 
be  long  in  the  little  town  before  he 
found  that  **  logging '^  was  the  principal 
business,  and  he  would  think  imme- 
diately of  going  back  up  the  stream  to 
see  the  men  running  the  logs. 

With  the  supposition  that  the  reader 
is  as  much  interested  as  I  was  in  the 
work,  I  propose  to  set  forth  a  little  of 
what  I  saw  in  Onalaska  and  Lacrosse, 
two  well-known  lumber-towns.  The 
lumber-town  having  a  special  character, 
is  always  interesting  by  itself,  and  these 
towns  were  particularly  so  because  of 
their  mills  and  booms  and  their  beauti- 
ful surroundings. 


Onalaska  is  about  five  miles  north  of 
Lacrosse,  and  both  lie  in  the  valley  made 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Black  River 
with  the  Mississippi.  The  centre  of  this 
wide,  flat  valley  is  occupied  by  **  French 
Island,"  the  Black  River  flowing  on  the 
left  of  the  island,  and  the  great  Missis- 
sippi keeping  to  the  right,  close  to  the 
towering  bluffs  on  the  Minnesota  side. 
Back  of  Onalaska,  the  sand  foot-hills 
reach  eastward  about  a  mile,  and  then 
the  bluffs  of  the  higher  levels  begin. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  was 
made  doubly  so  by  circumstances  quite 
unusual.  The  terrible  drouth  which  bad 
lasted  two  years  had  been  broken  but  a 
few  weeks  before  I  came,  and  the  effect 
was  a  marvelous  apparent  return  of  June. 
The  weather  was  soft  and  warm;  the 
grass  short  and  tender,  green  as  emerald. 
The  trees  had  soft,  glossy  leaves,  and 
the  birds  were  singing  with  an  abandon 
only  found  in  such  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

All  was  exceptional.  The  hills  were 
green  to  their  very  tops;  the  moisture 
of  the  air  and  the  warmth  made  the 
sunsets  over  the  broad  river  a  glory 
indescribable.  There  is  something  fas- 
cinating and  unique  in  these  bluffs  of 
the  Mississippi.  Not  even  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hudson  or  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  can  rob  them  of  a  subtle 
charm.  They  rise  in  gentle  grassy  slopes 
above  the  river  to  a  certain  level,  and 
with  a  measure  of  grandeur  which  their 
height  hardly  explains.     They  suggest 
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gigantic  walls  built  by  man;  and  per- 
haps that  impression  explains  their  cu- 
rious efiPect  on  the  mind. 

Lacrosse,  Winona  and  Onalaska  are 
built  up  and  sustained  wholly  by  the 
business  in  lumber,  and  all  of  these 
places  stand  at  the  mouth  of  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mississippi,  whose  course  is 
through  the  lumber  regions.  La  Crosse 
is  a  remarkably  handsome  town  of  thir- 
ty thousand  inhabitants,  growing  in  a 
very  rapid  manner.  Onalaska  is  a  vil- 
lage, a  sort  of  suburb,  and  is  supported 
mainly  by  the  large  saw-mills  and  the 
*  *  boom  "  situated  there.  The  word  boom, 
I  may  explain  right  here,  which  has 
gone  into  general  use,  undoubtedly  had 
its  origin  in  the  technical  term  **  boom  " 
(Jboomy  Dutch  for  tree,  beam,  etc.),  which 
means  a  floating  fence  made  of  logs 
fastened  end  to  end,  being  thus  con- 
structed to  hold  others  in  place,  either  as 
they  go  down  the  channel  or  when  they 
are  held  for  **  sorting." 

When  the  boom  is  full  of  logs,  the 
river  is  full  of  men,  the  mills  run  night 
and  day,  business  is  brisk,  the  whole 
town  wakes  up ;  and  therefore  the  term 
boom,  meaning  a  sudden  business  ac- 
tivity in 'a  lumber-town,  took  on  a  wider 
significance,  until  its  use  as  a  substantive 
and  as  a  verb  became  general  through- 
out the  whole  country.  We  hear  of 
booming  a  candidate,  booming  a  town, 
of  a  booming  enterprise  and  the  like; 
but  the  original  signification  is  as  ap- 
plied to  Onalaska — a  boom-town.  The 
boom-town  is  always  at  the  mouth  of  a 
lumbering  river,  or  at  the  point  where 
the  logs  must  be  sorted  for  mills  or  to  be 
drawn  off  into  other  channels.  Onalaska 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River. 

The  rains  which  broke  the  long  drouth 
had  also  brought  a  rise  in  the  river,  and 
the  logs  were  coming  down  it  in  num- 
bers, which  pleased  the  mill-hands,  of 
whom  the  town  w^  largely  made  up. 
One  can  tell  whether  the  river  is  low  or 
not,  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  river-town 
—there  is  such  an  air  of  awakened  life 
when  the  water  is  rising.  Troops  of 
men,  girls  and  boys  go  clattering  and 
chattering  along,  morning  and  evening, 
with  dinner  pails,  at  the  sound  of  the' 
mill- whistle ;  the  boarding-houses  are 
full,  the  trade  at  the  shops  brisk.  All 
these  indications  were  rife  in  Onalaska, 


and  remembering  the  glimpse  I  had  of 
the  boom  and  the  men  at  work  at  it, 
I  said  to  my  host  some  days  after  my 
arrival : 

**  Uncle  Bailey,  I  would  like  to  go  with 
you  and  see  the  logging  business  and  the 
saw-mill.  I  wish  to  see  the  whole  pro- 
cess— the  log  received  as  it  comes  along 
the  stream,  and  all  its  changes  till  it  goes 
down  the  river  as  lumber  on  a  raft." 

*  *  Well ! "  he  replied.  *  *  It  will  be  almost 
as  much  of  a  noveltyHo  me  as  to  you,  be- 
cause I  have  n^t  been  on  the  river  for — I 
do  n't  know  how  long." 

Mr.  Bailey  had  at  one  time  been  a  log- 
ger and  was  then  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  the  work,  but  he  had  since  been 
a  merchant  for  twenty  years,  and  though 
living  beside  the  stream  all  the  time,  he 
paid  little  attention  to  it  further  than  to 
know  when  the  water  was  low  or  high. 
My  curiosity,  however,  aroused  him,  and 
as  we  went  down  he  remarked : 

"If  you  want  to  see  the  logs  where 
they  run  the  thickest,  we  will  have  to 
walk  up  to  the  main-boom  where  all 
the  logs  of  the  Black  River  come  in.  I 
expect  we  11  have  to  walk  the  boom,  but 
I  guess  the  fiat-boom  runs  all  the  way  up 
there.  If  it  does  we  *re  all  right,  but 
I  ain  't  much  on  walkin'  logs  these  days." 

We  soon  got  down  to  the  water,  where 
the  logs  lay  thick  as  a  floor,  but,  not 
daring  to  walk  them,  we  went  along 
the  shore  looking  for  a  connection.  We 
found  one,  made  up  of  slippery  old  logs, 
which  teetered  up  and  down  in  a  man- 
ner most  alarming— to  us,  but  by  its  aid 
we  soon  thankfully  planted  feet  on  the 
**  flat-boom." 

The  flat-boom  is  the  roadway  on  each 
side  of  the  mid-river  channel,  and  is  made 
up  of  hewn  logs,  three  laid  side  by  side ; 
and  being  three  or  four  feet  wide,  it  forms 
a  good  walk,  albeit  a  little  wet  and  slippery 
at  times.  This  path  was  worn  hollow  by 
the  barbed  feet  of  the  *  *  drivers, "  who  kept 
the  logs  moving  for  the  "sorters"  who 
pulled  them  into  the  gates  of  side-booms. 
The  channel  was  about  twenty  feet  wide 
and  the  deep  black  water  was  rushing 
swiftly  but  silently  between,  carrying  the 
logs  to  the  mills  farther  down.  As  we 
proceeded  up  the  flat-boom  we  met  a  man 
or  two  every  few  rods.  They  all  knew 
my  uncle  and  greeted  him  with  surprise 
and  hearty  pleasure. 
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*'Well  I'll  be  blest,  Dick!  I  can't 
remember  when  you  were  down  on  the 
river  before." 

*'  I  can  't  either,  Jerome.  I  guess  it 's 
about  seventeen  year.  It  do  n't  seem  to 
me,  Jerome,  that  them  logs  are  half  as 
big  as  we  used  to  run." 

*' They  ain't,  Bailey.  The  timber  is 
getting  so  scarce  they  haf  to  take  these 
little  fellers.  Now,  here 's  a  decent  sized 
log,"  he  said,  springing  dexterously  upon 
it  and  treading  it  over  and  over  with  his 
feet,  while  he  called  out  *' Double  B," 
which  was  the  mark  on  the  log.  **  They  11 
send  down  canes  next,"  he  said  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  boom. 

We  pushed  on  up  to  the  main-boom, 
greeting  the  men  as  we  passed.  "These 
men,"  my  uncle  said,  "are  part  *  drivers' 


—that  is,  I  lie  men  who  keep  the  logs 
a-gf>in*— and  part  'soi-ters.'  In  a  narrow 
rliaime!  like  tliis,  the  logs  are  liable  to 
jam,  anil  ihvn  llipse  men  must  jump  on 
an'  start  Vin  iifuiif  again." 

The  men  wore  ordinary  clothing,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  had  red  shirts,  but  all 
carried  a  pike-jw  ile.  and  in  their  shoe-soles 
wore  a  tinmlH  r  of  short  points  for  the 
purpose  of  aiditig  them  in  walking  the 
lu^,  Ak  we  stDcKi  at  the  main-boom  a 
man  was  **  Ittostnin'  the  jam,"  and  the 
Ifif^s  rame  rmwiHiig  in,  and  the  first  crew 
of  sortt'rs  was  kept  busy  rolling  them 
over  to  Hi  id  the  mark  on  the  side,  which 
showed  wlto  fiwnedthem. 

Tliese  niarkf^  ai*e  copyrighted,  and  each 
<if  tlieTti  is  known  by  all  the  sorters, 
vpry  luiif  is  marked  twice,  the  stamp  in 
tin*  riul  beinir  pnt  on  by  a  stroke  with 
a  mallei  wln»s(-  face  is  a  sort  of  die;  the 
other  mark,  on  the 
--^ ""  side,  is  put  on  by  the 

chopper.  For  exam- 
ple, the  mark  of  one 
man  was  the  "zig- 
zag," which  looked 
like 
this 

another  like  HH^  ^^ 
"double  H." 

As  the  logs  came 
sweeping  along,  the 
sorters,  with  their 
pikes,  rolled  each  one 
over  until  the  mark 
came  uppermost,  and 
then  called  ''six  in, 
tivo  below. "  This  apprised  the  men  below 
where  to  look  for  the  logs  marked  with 
the  zig-zag,  and  when  one  came  floating 
along  the  man  at  the  "gap"  caught  it 
and  pulled  it  into  the  private  boom  which 
lay  fenced  off  from  the  main  channel. 
As  the  logs  came  thick  and  fast,  it'was 
very  interesting  to  hear  the  clear  voices 
ring  out  ''Five  in,  thre^  belmv,'^  and  to 
hear  the  steady,  invariable  reply,  ^' Got 
'err  ,  .  '' Fourin.onebeloic:'  ''Got'er^ 
' '  You  do  n't  have  so  much  treadin'  logs 
to  do  as  you  used  to,  Jerome,"  uncle  said 
to  the  older  man,  who  had  been  for 
twenty  years  on  the  river  and  the  boom. 
"No,  we  don't.  Of  course  the  logs 
ain't  running  very  fast  to-day,  but  you 
see  we  have  a  movable  channel  now ;  we 
can   widen  it  or  narrow  it  just  's  we 
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please.  Once  in  a  while  we  haf  to  get 
on  to  'em,"  he  said,  springing  deftly 
upon  a  little  log  which  was  hardly  able 
to  support  him,  and  treading  it  so  dex- 
trously  that  it  spun  over  and  over  like 
the  shaft  of  an  engine,  all  for  an  exhibi- 
tion. It  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
yet  was  so  well  done  that  it  looked  easy. 
We  smiled  approval. 

'*  Could  n't  do  that  now,  Richard," 
said  Jerome,  with  the  familiarity  born 
of  long  acquaintance;   **  little  too  old." 

*'I  don't  think  I  ever  could,  Jerome; 
that's  too  small  a  log  fr  me." 

As  we  walked  on,  he  remarked,  **  that 
widenin'  the  channel  and  narrowin'  it 
has  changed  the  business  of  'sorter.' 
They  ain't  in  the  water  much,  and  do  n't 
have  to  tread  logs  as  they  used  to.  You 
see,  they  can  reach  about  all  of  'em  with- 
out leaving  the  boom." 

Each  gap  which  led  into  an  individual 
boom  was  formed  by  bolting  one  log  on 
top  of  an  end  of  each  of  two  others, 
which  made  a  passage  for  the  rest  to 
float  under.  Men  were  stationed  at 
these  gaps,  performing  the  same  work 
as  the  crew  with  Jerome.     Each  crew 


had  a  little  shanty  built  on  the  edge 
of  the  flat-boom,  in  which  they  kept 
their  dinners  and  took  refuge  when  it 
rained  hard.  The  labor  was  not  very 
severe  ordinarily,  and  the  men  worked 
with  a  graceful,  slow  manner,  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  lovely  scene.  They 
talked  and  jested  among  themselves,  and 
one  or  two  were  singing  as  I  turned  to 
look  up  the  river.  The  water  sparkled, 
the  far-away  hills  were  robed  in  mist, 
and  the  musical  cry,  "three  in,  two  be- 
low," floated  down  the  languid  air.  I 
could  have  stayed  for  hours  watching 
the  swift,  dark  river  and  the  gliding 
logs.  I  did  not  wonder  at  what  I  learned 
afterward,  that  the  most  of  these  men 
had  been  here  since  boyhood,  and  that 
they  seldom  left  it  to  do  anything  else. 
**Once  a  riverman,  always  a  riverman," 
though  not  quite  true  of  all,  was  of  most 
of  them. 

It  is  a  life  tending  strongly  to  indo- 
lence and  improvidence,  and  yet,  often 
is  exceedingly  laborious.  The  '*  river- 
men  "  were  jolly  fellows  usually,  given 
too  much  to  meeting  at  the  saloon; 
frank,  independent,  and  proud  of  their 
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physical  strength.  They  worked  when 
they  worked,  and  when  they  eased  off 
they  did  n't  do  anything.  When  the 
winter  closed  the  river,  they  went  **into 
the  woods,"  that  is,  they  went  as  chop- 
pers to  the  pineries  farther  north. 

We  had  now  seen  the  logs  enter  the 
main-boom,  and  had  followed  them  un- 
til they  entered  the  side-booms  ready  for 
the  mill.  The  next  thing  was  to  see  the 
log  as  it  entered  upon  its  final  journey 
through  the  great  mills  situated  farther 
down.  We  crossed  the  river,  therefore, 
iind  as  we  walked  toward  "the  island 
mill,"  Mr.  Bailey  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  ground  on  which  we 
were  walking  was  **  made  land."  Thou- 
sands of  cords  of  slabs  and  **culch," 
together  with  thousands  of  tons  of  saw- 
dust, had  been  gradually  piled  down 
into  the  sluggish  water  of  the  marsh, 
until  the  whole  yard  to  the  mill  was 
high  and  dry  ground,  some  acres  in  ex- 
tent. 

As  we  approached  the  mill,  we  could 
hear  the  harsh,  wild,  short,  regularly- 
recurring  scream  of  the  saws  of  different 
degrees  of  force,  while  a  confused,  deep, 
rumbling  sound  hinted  at  the  passage 
of  the  logs.  When  we  entered,  we  saw 
several  small  cars  on  a  tramway,  carry- 
ing the  refuse  lumber  away.  Climbing 
up  a  flight  of  broad  plank  stairs,  we 
came  at  once  into  the  din  and  turmoil 
of  the  long  loft  where  the  sawing  was 
performed.  The  saws  sent  up  their  harsh, 
thrilling  screams ;  the  logs  tumbled  and 
thundered  in  their  passage;  the  boards 
slapped  and  banged ;  the '  *  carrier  "  s^ning 
to  and  fro  with  swift  roar  and  jar ;  and 
everywhere  brawny-armed  men  were 
busy,  each  in  his  place.  As  I  stood  thus 
absorbed  in  catching  and  holding  with 
eye  and  ear  the  workings  of  the  busy 
scene,  the  pleasant-faced  'boss"  came 
up  and  greeted  my  companion. 

His  voice  was  lost  in  the  general  din, 
but  he  motioned  to  me  to  follow,  and  led 
us  upon  a  platform  at  the  end  of  the  mill 
where  the  logs  arose  dripping  and  glossy 
from  their  long  journey  in  the  water  be- 
low, brought  up  by  an  endless  chain, 
which  was  furnished  with  hooks  that 
took  hold  of  them  from  beneath,  and 
carried  them  along  one  after  the  other 
as  unhesitatingly  as  though  they  were 
reeds. 


*'They  used  to  stop  and  tie  a  chain 
around  them,"  the  boss  shouted  in  my 
ear,  with  a  smile  of  contempt  for  such 
one-horse  methods.  As  I  stood  thus  in 
the  tumult  of  the  loft,  I  remembered  the 
latest  Hoe  cylinder  press  in  the  printing 
room  of  a  Boston  newspaper,  and  the 
scream  and  thunder  of  its  innumerable 
wheels  and  pulleys:  the  boss  shouting 
in  my  ear  completed  the  parallel. 

The  logs  were  rolled  from  the  chain 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  on  which 
there  were  a  dozen  of  them  waiting 
for  the  saw.  The  "carrier"  had  caug'ht 
and  held  my  eye  at  once,  just  as  tlie 
deafening  scream  of  the  saw  with  its 
weird  falling  cadences  had  caught  mjr 
ear.  The  carrier  was  a  sort  of  car  on 
trucks,  and  operated  by  steam;  it  was 
ridden  and  managed  by  two  men;  its 
office  was  to  carry  the  log  to  the  hu^e 
circular  saw,  to  be  squared  or  "slabbed  " 
on  two  sides.  The  log  being  rolled  upon 
the  carrier,  was  gripped,  adjusted  and  run 
against  the  saw  as  if  it  were  a  feather- 
weight. The  saw  seemed  to  slip  throug-h. 
it  with  an  angry,  snarling  cry,  lasting' 
about  five  seconds;  then  with  a  swift 
rush,  back  the  car  came,  marvelousljr 
controlled  by  a  brake.  Quick  as  a  flash 
a  stout  bar  with  teeth,  "the  nigger," 
shot  up  from  below,  whipped  the  log 
over,  and  the  car  again  pushed  it  to 
the  saw.  Only  a  few  seconds  were 
consumed  in  this  opferation  with  the 
hugest  log. 

It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  swift, 
roaring  rush  of  the  car  as  it  returned 
each  time  from  the  saw.  The  men  who 
rode  it  stood  with  a  notably  graceful 
adjustment  to  the  swing  of  their  iron 
horse.  The  younger  man  had  a  hand- 
some, boyish  face,  and  both  wore  a  pe- 
culiar expression  of  calm  poise,  as  if  they 
felt  a  pride  in  controlling  such  a  weight 
and  wild  momentum.  Each  knew  just 
how  much  force  to  apply  or  release. 
The  older  man  was  the  sawyer,  and  he 
regulated  the  thickness  of  the  slabs  and 
the  fitness  of  the  logs,  an  oflBce  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

I  could  have  stood  for  hours  listening 
to  the  wild  scream  of  the  saw  and  the 
swift  plunge  of  the  carrier,  and  watching 
the  pose  of  its  graceful  riders,  but  the 
fate  of  the  log  was  as  yet  unknown: 
we  had  only  seen  the  slabs  taken  off. 
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After  leaving  the  circular  saw,  the  logs 
were  tossed  by  machinery  upon  another 
system  of  carriers,  and  in  bunches  of 
fours   were   run   into   the  '*  gang-saw." 


which  needed  trimming  were  **  edged  ", 
then  all  of  them  were  flung  upon  a 
carrier  which  ran  down  the  outside  of 
the  building  to  the  '*  cribs,"  and  thence 


This  wa3  comparativHy  a  sih'nt  prucesis^ 
and  yet  there  wils  a  fonti minus  streum 
of  logs  from  four  tn  live  tluck,  ^"uiri^^ 
on  one  sirle,  hi^,  ami  eoniinijr  ouf  inrli- 
boards,  on  the  other. 

The  huge  gang  of  saws,  thirty-six  in 
number,  fastened  into  a  heavy  frame, 
was  moved  up  and  down  without  much 
noise,  though  the  outcome  was  worthy 
of  it.  As  Mr.  Bailey  and  the  boss  con- 
versed together,  I  could  catch  fragment- 
ary allusions  to  the  old  times  when  the 
frame  was  of  wood  and  a  single  saw 
flew  up  and  down  like  a  big  Irishman's 
buck-saw.  Now,  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  saws  which  could  be 
used. 

After  leaving   the  gang,  the   boards 


^■J^f^-^ 


they  were  taken  finally  to  the  raft  and 
down  the  river:  the  log  was  lumber. 

**  Twenty  years  ago,"  Mr.  Brown  (the 
boss)  shouted  in  my  ear,  "there  was 
almost  no  logs  sawed  here;  they  were 
all  rafted  down  the  river,  and  sawed  in 
Dubuque  and  St.  Louis.  Now  there  are 
more  than  a  dozen  large  mills  in  Ona- 
laska  and  La  Crosse,  employing  over  a 
hundred  men  in  each  mill.  We  do  n't 
raft  as  much  sawn  lumber  as  we  used 
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to;  the  market  is  more  north  and  west 
of  us,  and  we  use  the  railways  more." 

We  now  had  seen  the  logs  made  into 
lumber,  but  there  remained  the  interest- 
ing processes  of  using  up  the  slabs.  As 
they  came  along  on  a  sort  of  roadway 
furnished  with  rollers,  a  small  powerful 
circular  saw  was  drawn  through  them, 
cutting  them  into  lengths  for  lath ;  they 
were  then  fed  through  a  tiny  gang  of 
saws  by  boys,  and  the  laths  were  made ! 
Uix>n  another  similar  roadway,  logs 
squared  on  all  sides  were  traveling  slow- 
ly; these  were  sawed  into  "shingle- 
blocks  "  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
lath-blocks  were  cut.  The  shingle-blbcks 
were  laid  on  a  frame  which  held  two  at 
a  time,  adjusted  to  the  action  of  a  cir- 
cular saw  beneath,  which  dropped  the 
shingles  incessantly  to  the  hands  below. 

Going  down,  w^e  came  upon  four  girls 
standing  before  the  cataract  of  shingles, 
*  edging"  them.  They  worked  seem- 
ingly as  fast  as  they  could,  and  without 
looking  up. 

"That  appears  heavy  labor,"  I  said 
to  Mr.  Brown.  *'I  do  n  t  like  to  see 
women  in  such  a  place." 

"  It  is  hard,  but  they  like  it.  They  'd 
rather  do  it  than  house- work ;  if  I  want 
a  girl  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  tell  one  of 
these,  and  there  '11  be  a  dozen  after  the 
place  to-morrow." 

**They  look  young,  too — many  of 
them." 

**  They  are,  and  they  ought  to  be  in 
school;  so  ought  those  little  boys  up 
there,  sawing  lath.  But  the  excitement 
of  working  in  a  mill  and  of  being  to- 
gether in  company,  is  what  brings  them 
here.     They  get  a  dollar  a  day. " 

Below  these  girls  were  the  "sorters," 
who  receive  higher  pay,  as  it  requires 
more  judgment  to  distinguish  instantly 
to  what  grade  each  shingle  belongs. 
Next  these,  the  "packers,"  who  work 
by  the  piece ;  and  wonderfully  deft  and 
accurate  they  were,  as  with  a  rhythmic 
motion  they  laid  the  shingles  swiftly 
in  the  open  bale,  ready  to  be  bound  and 
marked. 

They  were  all  neatly  dressed  and  looked 
very  attractive  amid  such  rude  surround- 
ings. As  we  stood  in  the  door  about  to 
leave,  the  edgers  above  began  to  sing  a 
hymn,  its  different  parts  all  being  sus- 
tained.   It  was  strangely  thril ling  to  hear 


these  sweet  girlish  voices  swelling  above 
the  distant  thunder  of  the  machinery  and 
displacing  the  ceaseless  angry  screaming 
of  the  saws.  It  was  a  lesson  to  me  to 
hear  these  little  folks  thus  lightening 
their  labor,  with  song. 

As  we  went  around  the  building  we  saw 
a  "  crib"  launched  into  the  river  to  make 
up  the  raft.  Such  structures  were  quite 
diflPerent  from  the  old  ones.  Each  raft 
was  now  a  series  of  small  ones  or  cribs, 
which  were  packed  under  a  shed  and  slid 
into  the  water  to  be  fastened  to  the  rest ; 
and  instead  of  floating  down  with  a  crew 
of  men  living  on  it,  a  number  of  them 
were  now  pushed  by  a  steamer.  But  the 
business  was  comparatively  small;  tha 
tremendous  Western  development  had 
changed  the  centre  of  the  market. 

There  remained  one  more  thing  to  be 
seen :  the  power-producing  apparatus  for 
this  mill.  In  the  engine  room,  therefore, 
we  went,  and  it  was  worth  the  trouble. 
The  vast  wheels  and  pulleys  whirring" 
and  whizzing,  and  the  roar  of  the  huge 
furnaces,  were  evidences  of  what  force 
was  needed  to  handle  the  logs  and  trans- 
form them  into  lumber  of  all  sorts. 

By  an  ingenious  apparatus  the  fur- 
nace fed  itself  with  fuel  made  of  the  saw- 
dust which  its  own  power  produced  from 
the  logs— heated  it,  dried  it,  and  dropped 
it  into  its  own  jaws  at  a  rate  which  was 
regulated  merely  by  a  little  slide.  The 
engineer  was  no  longer  stripped  to  the 
waist,  shoveling  fuel  into  the  furnace 
mouth.  He  threw  open  the  doors  for  me 
and  I  saw  the  red-hot  dust,  beautiful  as 
burnished  gold,  swirling,  dancing  and 
sparkling  in  an  endless  train  of  starry 
streams. 

"  Do  you  use  all  your  sawdust  here?" 
I  asked  Mr.  Brown  as  we  sought  the  open 
air. 

"  Oh,  no  I  See  that  mound  out  there! 
But,  come  with  me;  there  is  one  thing 
yet  to  show  you. '' 

At  his  motion  we  mounted  one  of  the 
cars  carrying  refuse  lumber,  and  rode  out 
toward  the  middle  of  the  island.  We 
soon  came  to  the  side  of  a  vast  open 
furnace,  where  a  fire  was  raging.  The 
driver  of  the  car  tipped  his  wagon  over 
and  emptied  his  load  into  the  roaring 
flame :  pieces  of  plank,  resinous  slabs  and 
scantlings. 

"  Heavens,  what  a  waste  1"  I  said. 
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*'  Yes,  we  keep  both  of  these  cars  run- 
ning constantly,  carrying  the  refuse  tim- 
ber to  be  burnt.  There. is  no  other  way 
now  of  getting  rid  of  it." 

Having  just  come  from  a  visit  to 
the  West,  where  they  sadly  lacked  fuel, 
where  soft  coal  cost  six  or  seven  dollars 
a  ton,  and  wood  was  not  to  be  had,  this 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sinful  waste.  But 
at  present  rates  of  freight,  wood  probably 
could  not  be  shipped  with  profit.  Still, 
as  I  thought  of  the  thousands  of  car-loads 
of  it  thus  burned  up,  I  felt  as  if  a  wrong 
was  done  to  society. 

We  had  now  seen  the  log  as  it  came  sul- 
lenly down  the  river ;  had  seen  it  under  the 
feet  of  the  sorter,  and  driven  by  the  pike 
of  the  gate-keeper.  We  had  seen  the  end- 
less chain  grip  it  with  sharp  teeth  and 
tumble  it  down  to  the  carrier  whose  leap- 
ing lunge  and  the  splendid  attitudes  of 
whose  riders  will  remain  with  me  long, 
as  will  the  peculiar  snarling  cry  of  the 
slabbing-saw.  We  had  traced  the  log 
as  it  was  made  into  board,  into  planks, 
into  shingles  and  lath ;  and  had  seen  it 
finally  slide  into  the  river  to  be  rafted, 
or  into  the  car  to  be  whirled  away  to  the 
West. 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  village,  after 
thanking  Mr.  Brown  for  his  kindness, 
my  uncle  gave  some  general  information 
about  the  lumber  business,  which  struck 
me  as  woHhy  of  preservation.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  question,  he  said : 

"Yes,  the  business  is  a  big  one,  but 
not  so  large  as  it  was  once.  When  they 
used  to  raft  the  logs,  there  was  more 
employment  for  men  on  the  river.  Lum- 
ber is  the  leading  industry  of  La  Crosse, 
but  it  can't  be  long;  they're  cutting  off 


the  logs  so  that  it  can't  last  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  yeare.  By  that  time,  all 
the  timber  near  the  rivers  will  be  cut  off, 
and  all  that  stands  back  from  them  will 
be  sawed  on  the  spot  and  carried  by 
steam.  You  heard  Jerome  speak  about 
the  logs  being  so  small  ?  Twenty  years 
ago  we  would  n't  have  thought  of  I'afting 
such,  but  now  the  logs  are  all  second 
class.  We  have  stripped  them  from  our 
land  as  though  they  would  grow  again 
in  a  year.  And  just  as  soon  as  they 
stop  running  logs  down,  these  lumber 
towns  are  left  high  and  dry,  so  far  as 
log  handling  is  concerned,  for  the  logs 
will  all  be  sawed  on  the  spot. 

**  There 's  been  lots  of  improvement  in 
the  whole  business  since  my  time,"  he 
mused,  as  we  walked  up  the  bank.  *'  Ten 
years  ago,  such  a  dry  season  as  this 
would  have  made  terrible  hard  times 
here — no  logs  to  saw,  water  too  low  to 
bring  'em  down.  But  they  've  got  a  sys- 
tem of  dams  now,  so  that  they  can  let  on 
the  water  at  speUs  and  bring  down  all 
the  logs  there  are  in  the  river,  not  hung 
up  high  and  dry.  This  makes  the  busi- 
ness steadier  than  it  used  to  be. 

*' Another  thing  is  that  the  towns 
keep  up  during  the  winter  better  than 
they  used  to.  In  years  gone  by,  the 
town  was  about  deserted  when  the  men 
went  into  the  woods,  but  now  there  is 
more  business  going  on  here  to  employ 
the  men.  La  Crosse  is  getting  more  of 
a  trading  town  than  a  lumber  town,  and 
manufactories  are  coming  in.  Railroads 
are  coming  in  also,  and  the  chances  are 
that  La  Crosse  won't  know  when  the 
lumber  business  fails  up." 

As  we  turned  and  looked  back  over 
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the  river,  the  sun  was  dropping  down 
behind  the  western  bluflPs,  filling  the 
valley  with  a  web  of  the  most  glorious 
colors — dark  blue  mist  shot  through  and 
crossed  with  purple  and  orange.  The 
voices  of  the  mill-hands  coming  from 
work,  and  of  the  drivers  on  the  boom, 
came  to  the  ear.  The  roar  of  the  mill 
no  longer  usurped  first  place,  and  the 
village  sounds  were  softened  almost  to 


music.  In  the  distance,  La  Crosse,  cano- 
pied with  smoke  and  half -buried  in  trees, 
lay  beside  the  royal  river.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  this  as  a  September  scene. 
So  warm  was  it  and  so  rich  in  color  that 
only  the  splendor  of  June  could  compare 
with  it.  As  we  stood  looking  out  on  the 
valley,  the  mill-girls  passed  us,  singing, 
while,  far  below,  the  river-men  began 
coming  ashore. 
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BY   MARGARET   BERTHA   WRIGHT. 


It  would  be  looked  for  in  vain  upon 
any  map  in  the  world,  save  one. 

Even  upon  that  one  map  it  makes  but 
inconspicuous  appearance,  although  it 
would  show  more  imposingly  there,  did 
ghosts  count  as  population,  and  were 
blackened  and  quaking  ruins  any  fulfil- 
ment of  ancient  prophecies.  The  one 
map  which  acknowledges  the  modem 
existence  of  the  old  Moravian  settle- 
ment, we  found  upon  the  ofiice  walls  of 
the  ancient  inn  of  Moravian  Nazareth. 
It  was  a  map  of  Northampton  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  we  were  at  that 
very  moment;  and  Christianas  Spring, 
whither  we  were  bound,  lay  two  or 
three  miles  away  in  the  rich  and  smiling 
landscape. 

We  needed  not  to  glance  at  a  map  of 
the  State  to  know  that  we  were  in  a 
biblical  country.  For  we  already  knew 
Emmaus  of  pedestrian  experience,  and 
Bethlehem  was  an  old  story  to  us. 
We  had  pulled  through  Bethany,  had 
seen  the  view  from  Mount  Pisgah,  and 
had  heard  of  Siloam,  if  we  had  not  seen 
it.  We  had  dwelt  where  we  now  were 
till  we  knew  its  every  wide  grassy  road 
both  by  heart  and  foot;  and  not  a  ruin, 
or  the  vacated  site  of  one,  not  an  an- 
tique dwelling  or  picturesque  homestead 
had  escaped  our  knowledge  here  at  Naz- 
areth. 

It  was  a  biblical  country  redeemed  from 
the  primeval  wilderness  by  a  biblical 
people,  and  it  was  in  their  footsteps  we 
trod  when  we  went  to  Christian's  Spring. 
We  wondered  it  had  not  been  called 
Bethesda,  when  we  saw  the  shadowy 
pooling  of   the  cool  water,   but  found 


Christian  to  answer  quite  as  well  for  re- 
ligious significance,  and  we  doubted  if 
there  were  healing  in  the  water  to  any 
other  ill  than  thirst. 

Bethlehem,  twelve  miles  away,  is  now 
a  thriving  iron  town,  studded  thick 
with  fantastic  dwellings,  and  eloquent  of 
money  that  never  had  a  grandfather. 
Its  working  population  is  largely  foreign, 
and  it  gains  a  certain  interest  to  maga- 
zine readers  as  the  scene  of  a  popular 
story,  **Life  in  the  Iron  Mills."  In  the 
simple  old  pastoral  days  it  was  a  rude 
hamlet  of  logs  and  stone  set  upon  a  hill. 
The  inhabitants  thereof,  like  Moravians 
everywhere  all  over  the  world,  were  of 
vigorous  missionary  spirit ;  hence,  scarce 
were  the  acres  of  Bethlehem  planted, 
scarce  a  red-skinned  convert  taught  to 
chant  Luther's  hymns  in  the  Mohican 
tongue,  before  a  score  of  sturdy  Johannes, 
Jacobs,  Heinrichs  and  Josefs  set  forth 
axe  in  hand  to  cleave  a  twelve-mile  path 
through  the  forest,  and  set  a  new  city 
beside  the  spring  named  Christian. 

We  can  fancy  we  see  that  hardy  band 
now,  striking  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
establish  a  ** choir  house"  for  the  edu- 
cation of  boys.  We  imagine  them  mostly 
young  men,  for  we  know  they  were  all 
of  the  class  of  ** Single  Brothers;"  we 
fancy  them  short  and  compact  of  figure, 
as  German  peasants  usually  are;  we 
know  they  must  have  been  weather- 
beaten  and  robust,  because  of  their  pio- 
neer lives.  Their  garb  is  quaint  and 
rough,  and  their  huge  side-pockets  are 
filled  with  bread  and  cheese,  which  they 
will  eat  in  some  sun -flecked  glade  of  the 
forest,  but  only  after  song  and  prayer. 
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They  sing  as  they  cleave,  and  they  sing 
as  they  stride,  and  the  forest  hears 
strange  new  echoes  of  the  axe  that  is  its 
doom,  and  of  the  hymn  that  prophecies 
the  coming  of  a  strange  new  day,  and 
of  a  new  strange  people.  The  wild 
birds  listen,  and  grow  mute  with  amaze ; 
and  a  thousand  bright-eyed  creatures  of 
tree  and  grass  and  swamp  and  stream, 
cease  their  wood-notes  to  hearken,  never 
dreaming  that  song  and  axe-echo  are 
knells  of  their  fate,  of  the  doom  that 
shall  sweep  them  by  thousands  from 
the  earth.  Why  those  mighty  trees  whis- 
pering to  the  clouds  of  that  day  as  they 
whispered  to  the  clouds  of  hundreds  of 
generations  ago  ?  Why  do  they  not 
quiver  with  gloomy  premonitions  ?  For 
with  the  going  forth  of  that  band  of 
Single  Brothers  went  forth  also  the  re- 
morseless fiat  of  their  destiny. 

It  was  a  new  crusade  that  set  forth 
from  Bethlehem  that  day.  A  crusade 
not  only  against  the  virgin  wilderness 
and  the  primitive  savagery  of  nature, 
but  one  against  human  ignorance  as 
well.     We  look   back   upon   the   little 


band,  with  a  realization  which  the  band 
itself  never  had,  of  its  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial picturesqueness,  not  unlike  that 
with  which  we  invest  the  crusaders  of 
mediaeval  centuries.  They  started  forth 
on  Wednesday,  December  17,  1749,  that 
they  might  keep  their  Christmas  in  their 
new  City  of  God.  They  had  a  season 
of  prayer  with  the  brethren  and  sisters 
to  be  left  at  Bethlehem,  and  then  a  love 
feast,  at  which  we  may  be  sure  the 
cofPee  was  hot  and  strong,  and  the  spice- 
cakes  savory,  for  such  were  always 
triumphs  of  Moravian  love  feasts ;  such 
are  to  this  day. 

The  text  for  the  day  was  :  *'  The  king 
hath  brought  me  into  his  chambers.  He 
also  knoweth  my  tenderness,"  but  it 
would  have  had  unfamiliar  sounds  to  us, 
set  forth  in  the  gutturals  of  German  Hans, 
Gottlieb,  Kaspar  and  Karl.  The  wail- 
ing of  trombones  accompanied  them  a 
part  of  the  way,  making  the  melan- 
choly music  which  is  always  a  feature  of 
Moravian  religious  ceremonies,  and  we 
may  be  sure  setting  many  a  minor  chord 
a-thrill  in  hearts  that  never  had  forgot- 
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ten  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  pains, 
the  joys,  the  fears  and  the  sorrows  of 
homes  in  the  far-off  Fatherland.  Beside 
th%m  for  a  while,  walked  many  of  the 
Bethlehem  brethren  and  sisters,  the  lat- 
ter in  queer  garbs  of  homespun,  the 
close  ugly  caps  and  short  gowns  of  Bo- 
hemian peasants. 

Those  of  our  artists  who  can  find  no 
subject  in  our  young  country  might  try 
this  motif  of  a  German  crusade  through 
the  Gothic  wilds  of  a  new  world. 

Nazareth  was  already  two  or  three 
gently  billowing  miles  away,    and  the 


of  the  pious  zeal  that  brought  those  smil- 
ing farms  out  from  the  dusky  wilder- 
ness remains  in  the  place  that  once 
echoed  with  its  prayers  and  song. 

Nazareth,  still  Moravian,  we  found  a 
dreamy,  thoroughly  un-American  place. 
The  grassy  roads  are  wide  and  empty, 
and  no  sounds  of  labor  stir  the  slum- 
berous air.  Even  the  cows  chew  their 
cuds  more  ruminantly  than  other  cattle 
do,  and  the  droning  bee  alights  fearless- 
ly upon  the  wild  flowers  in  our  hands. 
Wooden  sign -boards  point  dim  fingers 
far   away   to   vague   remotenesses,   and 
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Whitefield  House  (or  Euphrata  as  it  was 
called),  and  Nazareth  Hall,  already  pre- 
paring to  become  landmarks  of  that 
biblical  country.  Fraternal  meetings 
and  hospitalities  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  settlements,  but  the  little 
handful  of  Moravians  in  the  wild  woods 
beside  the  spring  called  Christian's,  al- 
ways looked  upon  Bethlehem,  not  Naz- 
areth, as  their  nursing  mother. 

They  lived  and  labored  here  for  years. 
The  blackened  ruins  of  their  Community 
House  stand  yet,  but  not  a  living  trace 


sleepily  tell  us  that  there  other  hamlets 
lie.  But  we  only  half  believe  them,  and 
we  conceive  that  those  other  hamlets 
are  but  the  cloud  architecture  of  the  far 
hills,  and  that  to  see  them  we  must 
really  doze,  as  everything  else  here 
seems  to  do. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  imagine  ourselves  thousands  of  miles 
distant  from  our  own  bustling  America, 
and  in  some  venerable  hamlet,  even  of 
Lusatia,  whence  came  these  foreign  Mo- 
ravians.    There  are  cheap  wooden  cot- 
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tages  and  brick  farm-houses  enough  to 
be  sure,  but  the  eye  passes  over  them  as 
not  really  of  the  place  and  time,  and, 
indeed,  even  they  have  about  them  some- 
thing not  American,  something  of  old- 
world  strangeness. 

Yonder  Blue  Mountains,  shimmering 
with  dolphin  tints,  might  easily  be  the 
Bohemian  peaks  at  whose  feet  Herrnhut 
slept,  and  where  now  the  streets  are 
grass-grown,  and  spectral  populations 
make  no  sign  save  to  a  spiritual  sense. 
Ghosts  flit  beside  us  through  these  soli- 
tary ways,  spectres  of  squat  forms  and 
apple  faces,  in  thick  woolen  stockings, 
short  clothes  and  jackets  of  homespun, 
all  shadowed  with  queer,  flapping  hats 
brought  from  Germany.  Their  faint, 
ghostly  speech  is  foreign,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  living  language  of  the  vil- 
lage. For  hours  in  Nazareth  we  need 
not  hear  one  word  of  English.  The 
school  is  full  and  flourishing.  Never- 
theless our  stage-driver  bringing  us  up 
from  the  German  Drylands  where  we 
left  the  rustily  bucolic  train,  and  its 
conductor  who  called  the  stations,  had 
a  vigorous  Teutonic  accent.  Our  driver, 
who  was  an  ancient  pupil  of  the  school, 
declared : 

*'  T  aint  no  use  to  know  English ;  our 
own  language  is  shucks  easier  I" 

We  readily  believe  that,  when  he  later 
tells  us  that  his  real  trade  is  not  *' driv- 
ing bosses,  but  making  strings  for  wio- 
lins  and  catarrhs.   .   .   . 

"Jess  for  nice,"  he  explains,  when  we 
ask  the  purpose  of  a  marble  column, 
rising  from  among  distant  trees.  He 
means  thus  to  indicate  that  it  is  for  sim- 
ple ornament;  and  we  are  shocked  to 
discover  that  it  is  a  soldiers'  monument — 
our  driver  scarcely  knowing  that  fact. 

Foreign  or  American,  we  see  a  quiet 
village  life  lived  here,  such  as  we  fancy 
is  rare  upon  our  continent.  An  almost 
idylic  ru.sticity  echoes  in  the  untrained 
singing  voices  floating  out  from  the  new 
and  hideous  village  church  on  Sundays, 
and  the  pastor's  voice  has  even  a  tender 
tone,  as  of  a  shepherd  calling  up  indi- 
vidually each  member  of  his  flock.  We 
wonder  if  village  feuds  and  scandals 
ever  make  this  air  electric,  as  we  watch 
white-capped  women  in  gowns  scarce  to 
the  ankles,  come  out  from  foreign-look- 
ing stone  cottages  that  have  high-pitched 


roofs  and  solid  wooden  shutters  and  the 
ever-blooming  flower-pots  so  character- 
istic of  Germany,  to  draw  water  from  a 
street  pump,  which  might  lie  a  Bohemian 
fountain. 

The  mail-stage  comes  but  once  a  day, 
connecting  with  a  narrow-gauge  railway 
several  miles  away.  Few  ai'e  the  letteis 
that  come,  and  fewer  the  visitors.  As 
the  refined  German  pastor,  resembling  a 
portrait  by  Overbeck,  told  us: 

"Nobody  takes  boarders  in  Nazareth; 
nobody  will.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Ger- 
mans to  be  more  clever  at  saving  money 
than  at  making  it  by  any  means  what- 
ever outside  their  legitimate  business." 

Boarders  may  not  come  that  way,  but 
the  book-agent  does,  as  we  know  from 
that  German  pastor's  face  when  he  found 
us  at  his  door  with  our  shawl-strap 
of  books  upon  Moravian  history.  The 
change  in  the  good  man's  expression 
when  he  found  that  we  wished  not  to 
bore  but  to  board,  was  worthy  of  being 
chronicled.  Have  we  not  all  heard  of 
the  pastor's  parrot  who,  whenever  the 
door-bell  rang,  screamed:  "Blast  that 
book-agent"? 

We  wander  out  to  the  old  Whitefield 
House,  commenced  in  common  by  the 
Methodist  leader  and  the  Moravians,  but 
finished  by  the  latter  alone  after  various 
fiery  disputes  with  the  former  concern- 
ing Reprobation  and  Final  Perseverance. 
The  green  sward  in  front  of  the  renowned 
building  is  so  velvety  that  we  half  fancy 
it  all  private  property,  and  hesitate  to 
push  our  way  into  the  Museum  of  Mo- 
ravian Antiquities  we  have  been  told  is 
there.  We  address  ourselves  to  a  young 
man,  evidently  a  theological  student,  and 
lacking  but  the  garb,  not  the  pipe,  to 
seem  the  actual  living  presence  of  the 
ghosts  that  shuffle  and  roll  by  us.  He, 
in  his  turn,  asks  our  question  of  a  rotund 
fraUy  hanging  out  clothes  in  a  neighbor- 
ing garden;  and  we  only  half  under- 
stand them,  for,  although  he  speaks 
German,  hers  is  a  lingo  whose  meaning 
no  fellow  can  find  out  unless  he  be  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutcherl 

The  Whitefield  House  is  much  changed 
now  from  its  original  appearance,  but  the 
faint,  strange  atmosphere  of  its  varied 
history  hangs  perceptibly  about  it.  Yet, 
sometime  a  nursery  for  Moravian  babies 
taken  by  community  laws  from  the  nat- 
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ural  parents,  to  be  brought  up  by  whole- 
sale; sometime  a  brothers'  and  sisters' 
house ;  sometime  a  common  refuge  from 
wild  beasts  and  wilder  man ;  it  is  now  a 
sort  of  storehouse  for  objects  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Moravians  in  this 
country.  The  upper  rooms,  of  monastic 
narrowness  and  severity,  are  used  as 
studios  by  Moravian  disciples  and  preach- 
ers, with  now  no  fear  of  tomahawk 
whizzing  through  the  tranquil  air,  or  of 
savage  war-cry  coming  up  from  the  green 
lawn.  The  studios  were  all  empty  at 
our  visit :  not  a  book  or  paper  was  in 
them;  no  sign  of  occupation  whatever, 
save  a  table  and  chair  in  each,  and  the 
card  of  Reverend  Mr.  Somebody  or  Other 
on  every  door.  We  could  but  meditate 
on  the  change  since  the  treasured  objects 
below  were  not  *' historical";  when  the 
old  building  overflowed  with  human  life 
which  never  dreamed  it  was  making  a 
chapter  of  national  history,  or  sending 


its  foreign  blood  down  to  make  good 
American  citizens  of  descendants  who 
are  Germans  in  character,  appearance 
and  language  to  this  day. 

In  the  historical  rooms  below  are  vari- 
ous domestic  articles,  documents,  articles 
of  dress,  etc.,  gathered  together  not  for 
any  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  fnterest 
they  bear  in  the  general  history  of  the 
sect  in  our  country.  There  are  exceed- 
ingly curious  engravings  and  drawings 
of  early  buildings,  and  some  pictures  that 
take  the  observer  peremptorily  by  sur- 
prise. A  portrait  of  Count  Ziuzendorf ,  the 
religious  enthusiast  who  sent  this  people 
out  from  old  Grermany  to  new  America, 
is  as  grotesquely  unlike  a  spiritual  mys- 
tic as  a  mule  is  unlike  Pegasus.  It 
shows  a  broad,  beefy  face,  puffy  and 
lined,  but  not  with  thought  or  holy 
reverie,  and  the  wide  mouth  bears  a 
sinister  grin  as  if  mocking  at  all  who 
try  to  And  the  saint  in  that  carnal  guise. 
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Fortunately,  other  pictures  of  this  poet, 
mystic  and  man  of  affairs,  exist,  and  we 
ntay  laugh  as  much  as  we  please  at  this 
caricature  of  him  who  is  so  much  rever- 
enced by  Moravians  to  this  day. 

Positive  proof  of  the  honest  simplicity 
of  these  **  gentle  Moravians ''  was  shown 
in  tl^e  fact  that  we,  a  party  of  entire 
strangers,  without  so  much  as  a  letter 
of  introduction,  and  not  above  suspicion 
of  book  agency,  were  given  the  key  of 
this  museum,  and  left  to  wander  at  will, 
entirely  unwatched  and  unaccompanied, 
among  these  openly  exposed  treasures. 
We  could  have  carried  off  the  leering 
mystic  had  we  chosen  so,  and  have  left 
not  one  Moravian  night-cap  to  comfort 
another;  and  when  we  had  examined 
all  we  chose,  we  passed  long  hours 
among  the  books  in  the  unlocked  cases. 
Certainly  the  **  gentle  Moravian,"  even 
of  to-day,  is  not  of  our  day ! 

These  Germans  speak  their  language 
with  comparative  purity,  being  by  no 
means  of  the  common  rabble  of  "  Penn- 
sylvania Dutcheris."  The  latter  are 
peasants  brought  in  upon  the  tides  of 
emigration  from  the  Fatherland,  and  not 
by  religious  zeal.  Some  became  Mo- 
ravians of  choice  after  coming  to  this 
country,  being  thus  enabled  to  listen  to 
a  service  in  their  own  language;  but 
the  mass  of  them  are  Lutherans  or 
Dutch  Reformed. 

One  girlish  wife,  who  could  not 
understand  (German,  either  printed  or 
spoken,  yet  who  spoke  English  to  us 
with  the  faltering  timidity  of  a  foreign- 
er, told  us  that  she  was  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  but  her  husband  was  **un- 
reformed."  This  girl -wife  is  mistress  of 
one  of  the  five  or  six  families  now 
forming  the  farm-village  of  Christianas 
Spring.  The  tottering  Moravian  build- 
ing in  which  she  lives  is  the  one  with 
broad  end  toward  the  spectator,  in  the 
illustration.  The  interior  is  a  miracle 
of  cleanliness,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch- 
woman in  her  best  development  having 
a  perfect  genius  for  scrubbing  and  scour- 
ing. The  walls  are  low,  the  rooms 
dark;  and  a  large,  glittering  cooking- 
stove  fills  the  living-room  to  repletion, 
although  the  girl-wife's  family,  for  six 
days  out  of  seven,  consists  of  herself  and 
the  fiaxen-haired  baby,  to  whom  she 
coos  and  prattles  in  the  language  that 
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preceded  Babels  tower.  Beneath  this 
and  two  other  black  buildings,  the  limpid 
waters  of  Christian's  spring  smoke  in 
winter  and  sing  in  summer,  to  creep 
through  the  gravelly  soil  and  spread 
in  the  pool  beneath  the  branching  trees. 
There  is  little  picturesque  about  this 
now,  save  the  beetling  and  dusky  old 
buildings.  Billowing  fields  shut  off 
he  horizon,  but  the  sky  is  a  tur- 
quoise and  pearly  cover  upon  a  deep 
emerald  cup.  Troops  of  cattle  loosened 
at  noon  from  streamless  pasturage,  gath- 
er around  the  spring,  with  deep-chested 
low  and  bellow;  and  as  we  sit  at  our 
sketching  we  wonder  if  among  them  are 
any  descendants  of  the  milky  herds  that 
Martin,  and  Friedrich,  and  August  were 
wont  to  drive  every  year  up  to  the  fresh- 
er fields  and  greener  pastures  of  those 
blue  hills  where  the  Indian-summer 
haze  hangs  like  the  bridal  veil  of  an 
Eastern  sultana. 

Unless  in  the  bovine  herd,  not  a 
Moravian  descendant  dwells  in  the  ham- 
let of  Christian's  Spring.  There  is  a 
German  inn  facing  a  Moravian  ruin, 
where  one  may  have  a  bottle  of  Ameri- 
can lager  and  a  bit  of  American  cheese 
with  bread  of  *'  salt  rising,"  but  may  not 
speak  English  with  the  ponderous  land- 
lady. Such  English  as  is  spoken  at  all 
in  the  village  is  dealt  with  as  a  tricky 
and  dangerous  thing.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  realize  that  this  is  a  secluded 
corner  of  our  own  country,  where  the 
franchise  exists  as  definitely  as  in  any 
high-bred  quarter  of  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton, and  that  our  weighty  landlady,  not 
knowing  one  letter  of  the  language,  of 
our  laws  or  constitution,  considers  her- 
self quite  as  much  American  as  we  are. 

Our  girl-wife  speaks  of  those  who 
built  the  house  she  lives  in,  who  dis- 
covered this  spring,  and  named  and 
cleared  all  these  broad  fields,  as  ''them 
Moravians ; "  much  as  in  classic  days 
victorious  Gauls  might  have  spoken  of 
''  them  Romans."  She  is  sweet-faced, 
of  gentle,  cooing  speech  and  refined 
manners,  and  intelligent  enough  to  ap- 
preciate our  choice  for  sketching  of  these 
tumbledown  Moravian  buildings,  instead 
of  the  stark  new,  red  structures  of 
the  Northampton  County  Poor-house,  to 
which  our  Nazareth  landlord  so  enthu- 
siastically recommended  us.     She  took 
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us  into  the  oldest  of  the  buildings,  the 
one  against  which  water-barrels  rest, 
and  showed  us  remnants  of  spinning- 
wheels  and  bits  of  household  objects  left 
there  when  Christian's  Spring  passed 
to  strangers.  Portions  of  the  building 
have  been  removed,  but  enough  remains 
to  show  how  sturdily  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  builded,  although  so  roughly. 
In  and  out  of  these  doors  the  iron-shod 
Germans  passed  for  many  and  many  a 
day.  Out  of  these  deep  windows,  russet- 
cheeked,  fiax-haired  German  boys  gazed, 
to  wonder  if  red-skinned  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  or  John,  baptized  from  their  hea- 
then titles,  would  soon  appear  to  show 
them  where  the  wild  birds  nested,  and 
the  deer  were  least  alert.  Under  these 
old  roofs  the  curious  mysticisms  of  Count 
Zinzendorf  s  poetry  soared  up  as  incense 
from  altars  that  needed  the  purifying 
they  afterwards  received.  These  stout 
Moravian  boys  were  taught  their  lessons 
in  the  language  not  of  their  adopted  but 
of  their  Fatherland,  and,  with  their  robust 
German  voices  united,  more  than  one 
fine  dusky  body  and  wild  nature  was 
brought  to  praise  the  Gk)d  of  the  pale- 
face. 

It  was  a  simple,  pious  life,  that  of 
those  sun-burned  peasants  in  this  pas- 
toral comer  of  the  new  world,  even 
though  one  of  their  most  important 
buildings  was  a  brewery  over  Christian  s 
Spring !  Their  stolid  intellect  asked  no 
worrying  question,  hence  their  faith  was 
that  which  Christ  commanded — the  faith 
of  little  children.  Yet  with  all  their 
stolidity  there  was  a  Teutonic  dreami- 
ness of  sentiment  and  imagination  in 
their  natures,  which  made  them  sensitive 
to  the  mystic  symbolism  of  their  prayers 
and  hymns,  and  to  the  tremulous  influ- 
ence of  their  own  melancholy  music. 
Tliat  sensitiveness  has  increased  so  much 
in  their  descendants  that  it  has  been 
fouad  wise  to  discontinue  the  death- 
wail  from  the  town  of  Bethlehem  at 
midnight,  because  of  its  effect  upon 
awakened  sleepers.  Now,  if  a  death 
occurs  at  night  the  wail  is  postponed 
until  morning. 

The  Christian's  Spring  Brothers  greeted 
every  dawn  with  music  and  prayer.  They 
sang  and  prayed  at  midday,  before  their 
frugal  fare  upon  earthen  trenchers ;  they 
sang  at  their  work   in    the   fields   and 


shops,  while  the  sun  wheeled  down  to 
the  horizon's  western  rim ;  and  when  the 
vesper  hour  came  grayly,  they  sang  and 
prayed  again.  Music  to  them  was  the 
voice  of  their  undying  souls,  and  they 
poured  all  the  ideal  essence  of  their 
nature  into  it.  Pleasant  were  their 
birthdays,  for  each  one  was  celebrated 
by  hymns  or  congratulatory  odes,  often 
original,  and  set  to-  strains  that  came 
to  some  wistful  genius,  perhaps  in  still 
watches  of  the  night,  perhaps  as  he 
toiled  at  the  plough^  or  worked  among 
the  humming  hives  full  of  wild -flower 
honey.  Even  the  dead  were  not  for- 
gotten, but  their  anniversaries  made 
poetic  and  tender  with  the  weird  notes 
of  trombones,  sounding  like  mighty 
harps  of  the  Gothic  forest  played  upon 
by  fingers  not  of  flesh  and  time.  On 
the  morning  of  November  25th,  1757,  3- 
chorale  was  performed  in  remembrance 
of  a  massacre  of  Moravians  by  Indians 
several  years  before.  Franz  and  Josef 
and  Wilhelm,  winnowing  the  wheat  or 
husking  the  corn,  or  gathering  health - 
herbs  from  far  meadows,  or  hiving  the 
bees,  or  sowing  seeds  of  the  pungent 
weed  for  their  constant  pipes,  sometimes 
were  hushed  in  their  German  chatter  by 
faint  aeolian  music,  wailing  melancholy 
tidings  across  the  fields.  At  the  sound 
the  toilers  ceased  their  labors  and  bowed 
in  silent  prayer,  as  Millet^s  Norman 
peasants  bow  to  the  sound  of  the  An- 
gel us  borne  over  twilight  fields.  For 
that  seolian  music  floating  down  from 
the  highest  roof  of  the  hamlet  told  them 
that  a  messenger  had  come  from  Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth  or  elsewhere,  with  tid- 
ings that  a  brother  or  sister  had  passed 
into  life  everlasting.  None  who  have 
heard  the  Heimgangs  Ton,  or  death 
chorale,  floating  down  from  the  church 
roof  in  Bethlehem,  can  ever  forget  the 
surging  tide  of  almost  inflnite  sympathy 
with  sorrow,  a  sympathy  so  throbbing 
as  almost  to  become  sadness  itself,  and 
which  makes  the  very  heart  ache  for  an 
unknown  grief.  What  must  it  have 
been  in  those  days,  crying  the  ending  of 
lives  well  known! 

In  1763,  as  the  Brethren  of  Chris- 
tain's  Spring  sat  and  smoked  about  their 
earthen  stoves  of  winter  evenings,  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity.  Wild 
Indians  had  begun  to  lurk    about  the 
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settlement,  and  their  faces  were  sullen 
and  dark.  Then  it  was  found  necessary 
to  appoint  Brother  Bitzman  as  night 
watch,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  be 
at  his  post  night  and  day.  Before  the 
spring-time,  even  Brother  Bitzman's  un- 
sleepmg  eye  was  found  insufficient,  and 
the  houses  wei'e  surrounded  by  high 
palisades  with  wach-hiitten,  or  sentry 
boxes,  where  the  guards  took  shelter  in 
inclement  weather. 

But  all  is  gone  now,  save  a  few  black- 
ened ruins,  sad— although  not  entirely 
empty— as  the  bat-haunted  ruins  of  the 


desert  where  once  Palmyra  stood.  Empty 
of  its  Single  Brethren  and  desolate,  it 
seems  as  if  a  curse  nmst  have  gone  forth 
against  those  who  sowed  and  watered 
and  harvested  so  toilfuUy  here — the  cursa 
that  strangers  should  possess  their  homes 
and  land. 

Yet  not  accursed;  for  innocent  as  the 
day  were  those  gentle  Moravians.  And  not 
driven  from  lands  and  home ;  for  there  the 
pensive  ghosts  of  Fritz,  Hans,  Gottlieb, 
Johannes  and  all,  linger  yet,  and  we  are 
far  more  conscious  of  their  presence  there 
than  of  the  living  inhabitants. 


THE  MAJOR'S  REVENGE. 


BY    TOBE    HODGE. 


What  a  blessing  is  a  rainy  day  when 
coupled  with  perfect  liberty  to  rummage 
the  garret  of  an  old  country-house! 
What  treasures  hang  from  every  rafter 
and  hide  in  every  corner !  There,  are  the 
cast-off  records  of  ancestral  quality  and 
occupations;  truer,  in  their  dusty  banish- 
ment, than  the  carved  inscriptions  on 
pretentious  slabs  in  the  family  grave- 
yard, or  than  the  misty  lore  and  legend 
with  which  grandmothers  love  to  illus- 
trate the  good  old  times  of  long-ago. 
There,  are  the  relics  of  forgotten  in- 
dustries, in  flax-brake  and  spinning- 
wheel  ;  the  remnants  of  early  travel,  in 
saddle-bags  and  pannier;  the  glory  of 
unremembered  fashions,  in  calashes  as 
big  as  buggy-tops,  fans  as  large  as  fire- 
screens, and  dresses  that  knew  no  waists. 
There,  are  boxes  of  old  school-books, 
and  scores  of  solemn  titles,  a  superabun- 
dance of  **  memoirs,"  and  carefully  kept 
ledgers  of  family  expense  in  the  olden 
time. 

What  a  babel  there  would  be  if  this 
silent  aggregation  could  speak;  what 
shouts  of  merriment  from  faded  para- 
sols, and  groans  from  well-worn  crutches ! 

The  rain  pattering  on  the  roof  of  the 
old  homestead,  welcomed  me  one  sum- 
mer's day,  as  I  mounted  the  garret 
staii*s  and  stood  among  the  antiquities 
of  my  race.  My  gray  hairs  vanished, 
and  rheumatic  joints  limbered  as  I  spied 
my  old  sled  in  a  corner.  I  wondered 
how  It  would  feel  to  sit  on  its  well-worn 


seat  again ;  and  whether  I  could  give  a 
whoop  as  of  old,  without  loosing  my 
teeth,  or  alarming  the  household.  I 
looked  about  me,  almost  fearing  that 
the  quilting  frames  and  flint-lock  musket 
would  laugh  at  me  as  I  sat  down  upon  it 
stealthily,  and  gave  a  jerk  of  body  for  a 
start,  which  sixty  years  had  not  forgot- 
ten. I  laughed  when  I  remembered  that 
garret  floors  were  not  good  sliding  places, 
and  two  hundred  pounds  not  so  easily 
moved  as  the  slender  youth  who  used  to 
make  it  fly  from  hill-top  to  icy  run,  far 
down  in  the  valley  meadow.  I  reared  it 
back  where  I  found  it — against  an  old 
hair-covered  trunk. 

I  had  often  seen  that  trunk;  ^'Old 
Uncle  Anthony  Hodge's  trunk "  my 
mother  called  it.  I  remembered  the 
old  gentleman  well:  red -faced,  jolly, 
noisy  with  us  children;  but  rather 
quiet  when  Aunt  Hodge  was  about. 
I  longed  to  see  if  his  brown  wig  with 
a  tail  to  it,  and  his  massive  silver- 
bowed  spectacles  were  under  that  lid  of 
leather.  Pulling  the  trunk  from  its  ob- 
scurity to  the  light,  I  opened  it.  There 
were  his  long-tailed  coat  with  great  horn- 
buttons,  his  shoes  with  buckles,  and  gar- 
ters with  his  name  interwoven.  But 
here  was  treasure  trove  under  them; 
a  mass  of  yellow  letters  and  red- taped 
bundles  of  papers.  One  smaller  than  the 
i^est,  was  labeled  in  writing,  perfect  as 
copperplate  but  faded  from  original  black- 
ness far.  to  wards  brown— THE  Major's 
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Revenge.  In  it  was  a  little  paper, 
brown,  crumpled,  and  stained;  and  on 
the  back  of  this  was  written  in  Uncle 
Anthony's  hand :  *  *  Tude's  letter.  Mrs.  H. 
never  found  it."  I  sat  myself  in  the 
wide  dormer-window,  and  read  Uncle 
Anthony's  story,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hodge  being  under  treatment 
for  an  attack  on  a  wasp's  nest  made  dur- 
ing house-cleaning  week,  and  now  being 
unable  to  see;  and  I  banished  to  the 
granary,  by  reason  of  being  in  the  way 
of  mops,  scrubbing-brushes,  soap-suds, 
and  two  dipper fuls  of  water  aimed  at  a 
window— I  think  I  am  safe  in  telling 
how  a  cat  influenced  much  of  my  past, 
and  what  of  my  future  is  weighed  out 
and  put  by  for  me. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  a  cat,  the  little 
Hodges  would  have  had  another  mother. 
The  way  of  it  was  this:  I  was  cultivating 
my  first  moustache,  and  the  acquaintance 
of  a  great  many  young*  ladies,  whom  I 
thought  of  marriageable  age,  like  my- 
self. It  is  astonishing,  when  I  think  of 
it,  how  much  loss  of  sleep,  exposure  to 
night  air,  discomfort  on  steps,  and  linger- 
ing in  darkness  and  gloom,  one  could 
bear  at  that  time  of  life ;  and  how  much 
sweeter  the  apples  and  cider,  mince-pies 
and  cake  tasted,  when  I  had  to  go  with 
a  pretty  girl  to  the  cellar  to  get  them — 
holding  the  candle,  and  having  to  pick 
her  up  out  of  the  way  of  mice,  or  fright- 
ful roaches  if  there  were  no  mice— and 
how  nice,  soft  touches  of  hand  were  in 
the  apple  barrels,  when  our  heads  were 
close  together,  the  better  to  find  the  best 
apples.  I  never  carried  a  lighted  candle 
out  of  a  cellar  in  my  life;  they  are  so 
subject  to  draughts,  so  easily  blown  out. 
Then  the  fun  of  feeling  around  in  the 
dark,  with  outstretched  arms,  to  fi^nd  the 
cellar-8tei)s,  and  the  lusciousness  of  ten- 
der protection  necessary !  When  I  think 
of  the  shellbarks  and  chestnuts  up  in  the 
garret  of  the  old  country-house,  and  the 
pretty  little  girl  panting  and  gasping 
for  breath,  at  running  up  so  many  steps; 
the  turned-away  blush  at  a  little  waist 
assistance,  and  maybe  a  kiss  or  two  be- 
fore breath  enough  was  caught  for  pro- 
test— but  these  recollections  overpower 
me! 

I  do  not  know  how,  or  why,  or  when 
it  came  about,  but  I  think  it  was  slowly. 


like  the  chicken-pox,  I  found  there  was 
one  cellar  and  one  garret  which  had  one 
pretty  girl  going  between,  who  seemed 
to  further  my  efforts  more  than  others 
to  save  her  from  mice  and  such  dangers ; 
who  made  me  feel  stronger  and  braver 
and  better  after  them.  So  I  gradually  left 
the  rest  of  my  young  lady  acquaintances 
to  combat  alone,  or  with  other  fellows, 
and  stood  faithful  guard  three  work -day 
evenings  and  on  Sunday,  over  *'Tude," 
which,  in  our  parts,  is  short  for  Susan. 
She  was  (I  do  wonder  if  Mrs.  Hodge 
ever  will  get  hold  of  this  I)  the  prettiest, 
plumpest,  nicest  .  .  .  why  the  dimples 
at  her  elbows,  on  her  chin  and  rosy 
cheeks,  were  always  set  to  catch  a  fel- 
low! They  never  went  off,  even  at  a 
funeral.  She  could  not  have  been  turned 
out  and  polished  up  better  in  a  lathe.  I 
mean  the  round  parts.  Her  nose  was 
tipped  a  little  bit  up,  just  out  of  the  way 
for  kissing.  And  her  mouth — strawber- 
ries and  cream ! 

The  fruit  did  seem  so  luscious  ripe, 
It  bade  me  come  and  taste  of  it. 

(I  knew  I  would  strike  poetry  before 
I  was  done  with  her.)  And  eyes,  great 
blue  eyes  with  long,  killing  lashes  turned 
up  with  a  sweep  to  let  out  surprise,  or 
resting  in  seductive  dreaminess  on  the 
softest,  roundest  beds  of  velvety  cheeks, 
or  hoisted  up  against  arch  of  eyebrow  in 
playfulness,  or  resting  half-way  between 
to  guard  bewitching  glances  tiiat  made 
me  tingle  from  nape  to  heel. 

To  save  my  soul  I  could  not  keep  my 
fingers  oif  her  ears.  I  have  had  them 
smacked  by  the  chubbiest  bunch  of  dim- 
pled digits ;  bitten  between  the  creamiest 
rows  of  teeth ;  thrown  as  far  as  my  arm 
would  permit  without  dislocation;  but 
back  they  would  go  into  the  golden 
tresses  of  her  hair,  to  hunt  around  in 
their  curly  depths  for  the  smoothest, 
softest,  most  perfect  little  treasures  of 
cartilage  ever  covered  by  a  sixteen -year- 
old  skin,  or  that  ever  wagged— for  she 
could  wag  her  ears.  How  they  were 
set  on  for  whispers,  with  frolicsome 
curls  about  them  that  tickled  my  nose, 
and  spoiled  my  speech,  and  brought  the 
blushing  request  to  *  *  say  it  again  " !  Once 
I  got  near  enough  to  bite  one: 

Oh,  ye  heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
Without  skirts  and  bodices, 
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let  me  stay  awhile  with  that  memory, 
before  you  set  Jove  at  me  with  a  thun- 
derbolt, for  telling  it ! 

I  caught  her  once  without  shoes  and 
stockings !  I  knew  something  was  wrong 
hy  the  way  she  pressed  down  her  skirts, 
kept  her  feet  on  a  rung  of  the  rocker, 
and  sat  uncomfortably  front,  which  told 
me  plainly  enough  that  it  was  a  foot 
trouble.  So  what  did  I  do,  but  seize  the 
poker,  and  say  a  little  anxiously  that  I 
thought  I  saw  a  mouse  run  under  her 
chair.  Quicker  than  the  rise  of  a  part- 
ridge, up  went  her  skirts  and  down  came 
ten  toes  as  white  and  fat  as  chestnut 
worms,  with  the  big  toes  leading  off  the 
others,  in  standing  up;  with  nails  like 
rosy  faces,  looking  back  at  the  slope  of 
the  instep  with  sly  glances  at  where  the 
turning  and  polishing  commenced  on 
the  trimmest  pair  of  tapering  ankles. 
Then  she  pranced  across  the  room,  hold- 
ing up  her  skirts,  making  tilting  jumps 
like  a  rabbit  after  frost,  keeping  time 
with  little  screeches,  and  finally  vanish- 
ing through  the  doorway,  taking  from 
me  a  vision  I  shall  never  forget. 

Puffed  up  with  laugh  (all  inside),  red 
and  full  as  a  toy  balloon,  I  made  a  big 
racket  upsetting  chairs  and  things  in  an 
imaginary  chase  after  that  mouse,  which 
I  afterward  described  as  having  been 
caught,  and  given  to  her  cat;  thus  ac- 
counting for  my  inability  to  display  it 
triumphantly  by  the  tail  .  .  .  That  cat — 
the  cause  of  a  lot  of  little  Smiths  instead 
of  Hodges,  for  Tude  married  a  Smith  I 

The  way  of  it  was  this.  The  cat  was 
a  knowing  one.  He  could  turn  the  but- 
tons straight  up  and  down  on  the  dresser 
door,  and  steal  enough  to  keep  the  cook 
cross  for  a  week  He  could  put  his  paw 
on  the  thumb-latch  of  the  cellar-door, 
pull  it  down,  give  a  kick,  and  come 
swinging  out  on  the  opening  door  with 
the  other  paw  hooked  in  the  handle, 
leaving  it  open,  to  turn  conversation 
upon  himself.  He  would  rub  around 
the  big  dog,  purr  him  into  trust  and  con- 
fidence sufficient  for  his  purpose,  then 
send  five  spring-lances  into  his  nose,  spit 
in  his  face,  and  leave  by  the  transom  to 
walk  the  porch  rafters  for  half  an  hour ; 
until  the  enraged  old  canine  had  licked 
his  wounds  into  forgetfulness,  and  all 
danger  of  retaliation  was  over.  He  slept 
in  the  easiest  chair,  and  if  routed  out  of 


it,  would  seat  himself  down  in  wrath 
and  indignation  square  in  front,  to  stare 
one  out  of  countenance,  and  make  one 
feel  a  wretch,  by  exciting  family  sympa- 
thy. He  always  mewed  to  go  out,  after 
the  old  folks  had  retired,  and  when 
things  were  getting  comfortable — neces- 
sitating disturbance,  for  I  could  not  let 
him  out  until  Tude  got  off  my  lap ;  and 
he  mewed  to  get  in  before  the  good- 
nights  were  half  over,  and  made  a  ter- 
rible caterwauling  if  his  wants  wei^e  not 
attended  to  at  once,  causing  yet  more  of 
premature  disturbance. 

He  i-egarded  me  as  his  enemy  for  some 
real  or  fancied  grievance,  or  perhaps 
through  jealousy ;  for  he  and  Tude  were 
as  devoted  as  a  pair  of  pigeons.  He 
walked  over  the  kitchen  floor  one  day 
while  it  was  wet  with  fresh  logwood 
dye ;  not  going  on  his  toes  like  a  right- 
eous cat,  but  fiat-footed,  with  soaking 
intent,  and  then  jumped  right  into  the 
lap  of  my  best  white  corduroy  riding- 
breeches,  executed  a  pirouette  and  was  out 
the  window  before  I  could  get  the  legs  of 
the  tongs  together  for  throwing.  The 
foot-prints  may  be  seen  to  this  day  on 
the  reverse  of  a  little  Hodge  to  whom  the 
breeches  were,  in  after  life,  donated,  and 
cut  down  for  his  first  pair. 

The  cat^s  name  was  Jake ;  he  had  been 
christened  that  in  the  well  bucket  by 
Tude's  small  brother.  He  carried  the 
scars  •  of  sundry  battles,  and  was  the 
hero  of  many  a  mighty  tournament.  He 
also  carried  the  remnant  of  a  tail,  which 
stood  as  straight  up  as  a  musket  on 
trainipg-day ;  so  I  called  him  Major  on 
account  of  his  military  appearance. 

Often  I  sat  and  wondered  how  that 
tail  had  been  severed,  and  wished  that  the 
accident,  or  whatever  it  was,  had  hap- 
pened to  the  other  end  of  him.  The 
brother  who  had  christened  him  had 
died  not  long  before,  while  coming  from 
the  top  of  a  tree  at  an  age  that  is  detri- 
mental to  cat- tails,  coat-tails  and  things 
in  general.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  Tude 
about  it,  for  fear  of  pain  to  her. 

The  Major  had  another  peculiarity 
which  puzzled  me  much :  instead  of  rub- 
bing his  sleek  sides  against  the  door-jamb, 
looking  coolly  up  at  you,  and  moving  at  an 
invisible  pace,  while  you  mercifully  held 
the  door  open  for  him  to  pass  through, 
as  most  cats  do,  he  never  went  through 
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a  door  accompanied  by  any  one,  but 
patiently  waited,  eyeing  it  carefully, 
until  left  open  and  sure  that  it  would 
not  shut  in  a  hurry.  Then  would  he, 
with  the  speed  of  a  be-kettled  dog,  and 
great  singleness  of  purpose, shoot  through 
it,  stop  at  a  safe  distance  from  it,  turn 
around,  hump  up  his  btick  and  spit  at  it. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
had  a  shorter  following  than  most  cats, 
and  as  I  have  said,  carried  it  perpen- 
dicularly ;  thus  reducing  considei'ably  the 
time  for  getting  all  through,  as  com- 
pared with  cats  unfortunate  enough  to 
possess  regulation  tails  of  full  length, 
with  better  chances  for  nipping.  These 
singular  performances  were  more  partic- 
ularly noticeable  with  the  parlor  door. 
I  have  seen  him  start  for  that  door  at 
his  highest  speed,  and  with  full  confi- 
dence, but  seeing  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble moving  toward  closing,  he  would 
shy  otf,  jump  the  spinet,  make  the  en- 
tire round  of  the  room  before  he  could 
stop,  and  then  hump  up  and  spit.  One 
day  after  a  circuit  of  this  kind,  I  asked 
Tude,  ' '  What  makes  the  Major  act  in  that 
u neat-like  fashion  ?  ^'  I  knew  that  in  some 
way  it  was  connected  with  his  uncoupled 
tail,  and  thought  this  a  pretty  good  way 
to  get  at  a  history  of  the  separation. 

We  were  standing  at  the  mantel-piece. 
Our  hands  were  playing  *'peep''  around 
a  candlestick.  They  had  begun  about 
two  feet  apart,  but  like  children "  were 
*' getting  better  acquainted."  Tude  was 
looking  so  pretty  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  my  other  hand  still,  but  her  mother 
was  asleep,  or  "let  on"  to  be,  on  the 
sofa,  and  I  never  have  trusted  to  a 
woman  being  asleep  in  earnest  at  such 
times.  So  I  put  my  tempted  hand  up  to 
keep  the  other  one  company  in  restrained 
respectability,  giving  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  deception. 

Tude  raised  her  long  eyelashes  to  their 
wide-awake  position,  looked  at  me  with 
her  great  blue  discomforters,  and  laughed 
until  her  face  was  a  whole  whirlpool  of 
dimples,  and  I  wanted  to  be  drawn  down 
in  it. 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  she  said; 
at  which  I  shook  my  head  after  a  man- 
ner meaning  '*  No,"  and  wished,  oh  I  how 
I  wished  that  the  old  lady  slept  best 
with  her  face  to  the  wall.  "  Don't  you 
know^     Why,  one  day  1  had  some  pies 


in  the  oven  and  they  were  nearly  done; 
I  came  in  here  to  cool-off  a  minute, 
when  Aunt  Jane  began  to  lecture  me 
on  giddiness.  Poor  old  lady,  she  went 
off  with  it  herself  last  year !  I  got  pretty 
ripply — that  *s  the  same  thing  as  ruffled^ 
is  n't  it?— for  I  knew  the  pies  were  burn- 
ing. I  hate  lectures  and  burnt  pies.  So 
I  started  for  the  door  there,  with  the 
*  Major, 'as  you  call  him,  acting  military 
escort.  He  fooled  and  poked,  looked  and 
mewed,  rubbed  and  purred,  and  would 
not  get  through  the  door.  I — I  forgot 
my  patience  and  banged  the  door  shut, 
and  off  came  his  tail,  all  but  *that/'' 
and  she  measured,  with  one  distracting- 
finger  upon  another,  a  length  of  about 
two  inches.  **The  rest  I  have  up  stairs 
for  a  duster.  Would  you  like  to  see  iU 
Well,  he  gave  an  awful  me-a-ow  and  a 
jump  and  a  spit.  When  he  stopped  run- 
ning I  don't  know;  I  did  not  see  him 
again  for  a  week.  Poor  Jake !  his  stump 
had  nearly  healed  over  when  be  re- 
turned. Ever  since  that  time  be  has 
regarded  that  door  as  his  mortal  enemy, 
and  won't  go  through  it  unless  it  is 
propped  open,  or  he  thinks  it  is  asleep ; 
when  he  goes  like  a — like  a  comet  with 
a  short  tail,  and  always  turns  around  to 
spit  his  hatred  and  defiance  at  it." 

Tude  told  all  this  with  descriptive 
pantomine  in  a  voice  ringing  with  fun, 
but  muffled  by  pity  and  regret,  and  the 
mirth  in  her  eyes  had  a  watery  way  out 
as  she  questioned  me  with  them  to  see 
what  I  thought  about  it.  I  roared  and 
choked  and  coughed,  until  a  suspender 
button  gave  way.  To  repair  my  dam- 
ages quietly,  I  backed  to  a  chair  and  sat 
down.  My  first  thought  was  that  I  was 
on  fire;  then  that  the  chair  was;  then 
that  a  live  pincushion  had  struck  me; 
then  that  I  was  on  a  huge  cupping  ma- 
chine. Sixteen  claws,  four  back-hooks, 
fifty  teeth  and  four  gum-lances  were  at 
work  simultaneously  upon  me,  and  mul- 
tiplying themselves  by  activity  in  geo- 
metrical progression.  I  had  sat  down 
on  the  Major!  I  jumped,  whirled  like 
the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  put  in 
right  and  left  banders,  backwards,  and 
grabbed  for  his  stump,-  but  it  was  too 
short  to  hold  on  to.  I  mentally  offered 
a  high  reward  for  two,  even  two,  inches 
of  addition  to  that  tail,  and  cursed  the 
door  that  pinched   it  off.     I  pranced,  I 
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^  sa,t  down  oil  him,  but  he  only  held  ou 
faster  than  ten  thousand  living  hooks. 
Tude  grabbed  the  fire-shovel  and  stood 
on  her  defense  against  me  as  a  raving 
maniac,  before  she  discovered  the  seat  of 
war  or  cause  thereof.  I  rushed  from  the 
House,  bumped  at  the  porch-post,  but 
still  he  clung  without  once  taking  out 
bis  gum-lances  to  squall.  He  doubled 
lip  in  a  bunch,  sending  his  claws  deeper 
4uid  deeper,  for  better  hold,  by  spasmodic 
kicks,  until  at  last  I  scraped  him  off 
on  the  top-rail  of  the  yard-fence  as  I 
leaped  it. 

I  heard  Tude  clap  her  hands  and  cry 
* '  Hiss  cat !"  Oh !  but  I  was  mad.  I  had 
enough  without  that.  I  felt  that  I  had 
been  dissected,  branded  and  chewed  up, 
and,  for  all  I  knew,  digested;  but  that 
Tude  should  clap  her  hands  and  cry, 
**  Hiss  cat!" — hiss  a  cat  on  me!  It  was 
too  much.  I  got  madder  and  madder. 
I  looked  over  my  shoulder  as  I  ran. 
There  was  the  Major  standing  on  the 
fence-post  gazing  after  me;  his  stump 
was  vibrating  with  joy  and  victory.  In 
the  door  was  Tude,  both  hands  going  be- 
tween the  heavens  and  her  knees;  she, 
doubling  and  undoubling  rapidly  like  a 
bellows,  working  out  the  wildest  laughs 
I  ever  heard.  (But  I  do  n't  blame  her 
now.) 

The  last  glimpse  I  had  of  her  as  I  was 
going  round  the  lane  corner,  she  was 
leaning  against  the  door- jamb  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion,  fire-shovel  in  hand.  For 
weeks  I  took  my  meals  off  the  fifth  step 
of  the  stairs  and  slept  in  a  sling. 

The  present  mother  of  the  little  Hodges 
was  staying  at  our  house  at  the  time, 
and  nursed  me  faithfully  through  my 
affliction.  That  did  the  work.  I  loved 
Tude  dearly,  but  that  "Hiss  cat!"  and 
liand-clapping  and   laugh    rang   in   my 


ears,  keeping  my  anger  away  above 
heart-soreness,  and  turning  my  love  into 
a  hatred  such  as  prolonged  my  recovery. 

I  overheard  the  doctor  say  one  day  to 
my  mother:  **  Some  powerful  mental  in- 
flammation affects  the  eflBcacy  of  my 
liniment." 

When  I  recovered,  gratitude— the  love 
that  grows  from  touches  soft  and  gentle, 
and  comes  from  mild,  feeling  eyes  and 
whispers  low— and  days  of  constant  in- 
tercourse were  entangled  around  a  bit 
of  spite.  I  loved  a  tender  nurse.  So  we 
were  married,  and  a  good,  true,  loving 
wife  I  have.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  her 
eyes  open  again.  Perhaps  she  is  a  little 
overwrought  with  jealousy  at  times,  and 
subject  to  tear- falls  that  do  not  always 
wash  up  the  better  part  of  me  to  the 
surface;  likewise  subject  to  eruptions  of 
temper  that  spread  rapidly  over  her  face 
and  affect  her  eyes  in  a  flashing  way ; 
but  for  all  that,  she  watches  me  carefully 
when  I  least  need  it— like  a  true  woman. 
When  such  things  happen,  and  unfore- 
seen seasons  of  banishment  and  despond- 
ency come  upon  me,  I  come  out  here  to 
the  granary,  lock  the  door,  put  up  a 
ladder,  and  take  from  over  a  rafter  a 
tiny,  sweet-scented  note,  with  a  swelling 
of  the  paper,  a  dimness  of  the  glaze, 
and  settling  of  dust  on  a  spot  about  the 
size  of  a  tear  upon  it.  Here  it  is,  and 
it  runs  this  way,  but  it  came  too  late. 

Dear  Tony:  1  did  not  mean  to  hiss  the  cat  on  you. 
I  was  trying  to  hiss  him  loose.    Indeed^  indeed  I  was. 
Affectionately  and  so  sorry, 

Tl'DK. 

P.S.— The  Major  is  dead -I  killed  him  myself. 
N.B.— />o  come  to  see  me  ...  .  j^ist  once.  T. 

Poor  Uncle  Anthony !  I  knew  now 
w^hy  he  was  sometimes  quiet  when  Aunt 
Hodge  was  about,  and  why  I  so  often 
found  him  in  the  granary. 


^'DE  PROPUNDIS." 

As  barques  ride  higlier  when  the  sea  is  rougher, 
So  some  brave  hearts  aspire  the  more  they  suffer. 

— Henry  W.  Austin. 
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I  WAS  strolling  leisurely  down  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  one  pleasant  winter 
morning  something  like  a  dozen  years 
ago,  with  hardly  a  purpose  in  view  save 
to  while  away  an  hour  or  two  in  that 
fascinating  occupation  known  as  '*  sight- 
seeing," when  I  observed,  coming  slowly 
up  the  street,  an  old  man  with  bowed 
head,  yet  erect  form,  his  white  hair  fall- 
ing to  his  shoulders,  from  under  a  soft, 
black  hat,  his  hoary  beard  resting  up- 
on his  bosom,  and,  w^ithal,  a  bearing 
— a  presence — to  attract  and  impress.  As 
we  drew  near  each  other  my  pace  grew 
more  and  more  deliberate,  while  to  my 
mind  flashed  the  belief  that  he  on  whom 
my  vision  rested  was  none  other,  indeed, 
than  that  illustrious  personality  among 
American  poets  and  writers,  the  author 
of  *'Thanatopsis." 

We  met  and  passed  each  other.  Then 
suddenly  the  impulse  possessed  me  to 
turn  back  and  ask  the  old  gentleman  his 
name.  And  yet  could  I  be  mistaken  ? 
Quickly  retracing  my  steps,  I  laid  my 
hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and  said : 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  inquire  your 
name." 

Pausing,  and  turning  his  eyes  calmly 
on  me,  he  replied  very  modestly  *  *  Bry- 
ant.' 

*'Then  I  am  not  mistaken,"  I  said. 
"I  thought  you  must  be  Mr.  Bryant." 
And  thereupon  I  told  him  that  the  present 
occasion  being  my  first  A'isit  to  New 
York,  and  expecting  to  leave  for  my 
home  in  a  Western  State  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  it  would  afford  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  call  on  him,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  my  respects  to 
one  so  eminent  in  the  domain  of  Ameri- 
can letters,  and  partly  because  I  wished 
to  converse  with  him  for  a  few  moments 
upon  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  me. 
I  recall,  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday, 
the  animated  expression  which  lighted 
up  his  countenance  as  he  inquired  what 
I  wished  to  talk  with  him  about.  Was 
it  \\\yon  literature  ?  With  no  small  de- 
gree of  embarrassment,  I  confess — for 
was  I  not  standing  in  the  presence  of  the 
Nestor  of  American  bards  ?— I  replied : 
*'Yes,   I   Avould  like   to   converse  with 


you  upon  literature,  especially   as  it  re- 
lates to  poetry." 

**Then  call  at  the  office  of  the  Even- 
ing Post  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon," 
replied  the  old  gentleman,  and,,  bidding 
me  good  morning,  he  turned  and  went 
slowly  on  his  way. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  I 
entered  the  Evening  Post  building,  which 
at  thai  time  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Maiden  Lane  and  Nassau  Street,  and, 
climbing  the  long,  dingy  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  editorial  rooms,  rapped  at 
the  door  of  the  managing  editor.  Mr. 
Bryant  had  relinquished  the  position  of 
editor-in-chief  to  other  hands  a  few 
years  before,  though  he  still  went  reg- 
ularly each  day  to  the  office  and  con- 
tinued to  have  a  general  supervision  of 
the  paper  with  respect  tO'  its  political 
and  literary  tone. 

My  knock  was  responded  to  by  a 
boy,  who,  admitting  me  to  a  small  wait- 
ing apartment,  took  my  card  and  left 
for  an  adjoining  roont. 

Presently  he  returned,  followed  by  Mr. 
Bryant,  who  invited  me  to  enter  his  pri- 
vate office,  which  opened  into  the  room 
of  the  managing  editor.  Closing  the 
door  of  the  latter  office,  he  extended  to 
me  an  easy  chair,  and,  takings  a  seat  near 
a  window  at  my  right,  he  remarked  on 
the  pleasure  it  always  gave  him  to  meet 
young  men  who  were  interested  in  liter- 
ature. 

**I  can  hardly  recall  the  time,"  Mr. 
Bryant  then  said,  **when  the  subject  of 
literature,  as  it  related  at  least  to  poetry, 
did  not  occupy  my  mind  to  a  greater  op 
less  degree." 

'*  Your  work  as  a  poet  dates  back  to  a 
very  early  period  in  life,  I  believe.'' 

*'Yes;  I  was  only  about  eighteen  when 
I  wrote  *Thanatopsis,'  while  the  'Em- 
bargo' and  other  poems  of  mine  were 
written  and  published  much  earlier  in 
life." 

"Have  you  found  it  an  easy  task  at 
all  times  to  accomplish  any  purely  liter- 
ary undertaking  ?" 

'*No;  very  far  from  it.  The  compos- 
ing of  verse,  in  particular,  on  nearly 
every  occasion  which  I  can  recall,  has 
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been  a  work  of  real  labor  with  me, 
though  when  I  have  been  in  a  right 
frame  of  mind,  or,  as  some  might  term 
it,  when  I  have  been  in  the  proper  mood, 
I  have  f«und  it  much  less  a  work  of  toil." 

In  conversing  upon  any  subject  of  a 
personal  nature,  I  discovered  that  Mr. 
Bryant  was  modest  to  a  degree  bordering 
upon  timidity  itself.  Bather,  he  seemed 
to  prefer  speaking  of  other  writers' 
achievements  than  of  his  own.  When 
I  spoke  of  those  authors  and  poets  who 
were  contemporaries  of  his  in  other 
years,  it  was  very  easy  to  note  the  pleas- 
ure which  the  mention  of  their  names 
afforded  him.  Irving,  Cooper,  Halleck 
and  Percival,  with  a  host  of  other  ce- 
lebrities, were  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  he  spoke  of  them  and  thcfir 
work  with  a  degree  of  regard  which  was 
especially  marked. 

I  was  anxious  to  learn  how  he  looked 
upon  the  so-called  modern  school  of  En- 
glish poets.  Of  a  few  of  these,  he  spoke 
as  follows: 

**  Dante  G.  Rossetti,  notwithstanding 
he  writes  exquisitely,  in  my  opinion 
falls  below  the  proper  standard  of  mo- 
rality. I  think  his  poetry  may  be  termed 
somewhat  sensuous  in  character,  descend- 
ing Jiow  and  then  into  sensuality  even, 
while  not  a  few  of  his  poems  savor  of 
unintelligibility,  and  a  writer  should  al- 
ways aim  to  express  himself  in  an  in- 
telligible manner.  I  seldom  read  any- 
thing of  Swinburne,  chiefly  for  the  rea- 
son that  much  of  his  work  is  indelicate. 
William  Morris  I  enjoy.  His  verse  is 
not  merely  exquisite  in  form,  but  the 
moral  tone  is  absolutely  perfect.  Robert 
Browning,  aside  from  a  certain  lack  of 
clearness  of  meaning  at  times,  is  truly  a 
great  poet.  I  admire  his  work,  though 
I  like  his  minor  poems  much  better  than 
his  extended  performances.  Of  course 
I  like  Tennyson.  I  am  always  impressed 
with  his  grace  as  a  word-painter,  as  well 
as  by  his  intellectual  vigor.  Like  Words- 
worth, Alfred  Tennyson  is  a  great  student 
of  Nature." 


With  regard  to  American  poets,  Mr. 
Bryant  referred  to  Longfellow,  Whittier 
and  Lowell  as  writers  who  would  always 
be  remembered,  not  alone  for  what  they 
said,  but  for  their  rare  purity  of  verse. 
Said  Mr.  Bryant:  ** Emerson  is  a  writer 
of  most  vigorous  verse,  as  well  as  prose, 
though  I  cannot  help  the  reflection  that, 
as  a  poet,  he  is  not  appreciated  as  he 
should  be." 

I  ventured  to  ask  Mr.  Bryant  how  the 
lyric,  **  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,"  was  sug- 
gested to  him.  Hesitating  a  few  seconds 
he  replied:  **  I  composed  the  verses  dur- 
ing the  period  I  was  engaged  in  the 
study  of  law  at  Bridgewater,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  poem  being  suggested  to 
me  one  evening  in  early  summer,  when, 
as  I  stood  on  the  border  of  a  small  lake, 
in  the  town,  there  suddenly  started  up  a 
large  bird  belonging  to  the  duck  family. 
The  majestic  flight  of  the  bird  furnished 
me  with  the  idea,  which,  wrought  into 
verse,  produced  the  lyric  in  question.'^ 
In  answer  to  another  inquiry  of  mine, 
Mr.  Bryant  informed  me  that  the  strik- 
ing verses,  **The  Yellow  Violet,"  were 
written  soon  after  those  to  a  waterfowl, 
while  the  lines  entitled  **  Inscription  for 
the  Entrance  of  a  Wood,"  relating  to 
the  old  forest  at  Cummington,  the  poet's 
birthplace,  were  composed  in  the  grand 
solitude  of  that  retirement  at  about  the 
same  time. 

I  glanced  at  the  clock  upon  the  walL 
The  moments  had  come  and  gone  very 
swiftly;  an  hour  had  passed  since  our 
talk  began.  Fearing  to  trespass  longer 
upon  the  time  of  one  who  had  been  very 
gracious  to  me,  I  arose  to  take  my  leave. 

**And  must  you  go  ?"  said  Mr.  Bryant, 
rising,  and  taJcing  my  hand.  *'"Well, 
come  again  and  see  me  if  you  ever  visit 
New  York.  You  will  always  be  wel- 
come." I  thanked  the  old  gentleman 
most  sincerely,  and  bidding  him  good 
afternoon,  passed  from  a  presence,  the 
delightful  memory  of  which  has  come 
to  me  very  often  since  that  eventful  hour. 
Oeorge  Newell  Lovejoy. 
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II.— THE   THRASHIN'. 


BY     HAMLIN     OAKLAND. 


Life  on  an  Iowa  farm  had  its  com- 
pensations. There  were  times  when  the 
daily  routine  of  lonely  and  monotonous 
toil  gave  place  to  an  agreeable  change, 
for  a  few  days  at  least;  when  the  young 
men  of  the  neighborhood  got  together 
in  their  daily  work,  and  mingled  some 
recreation  with  the  toil.  Such  an  occa- 
sion was  the  'Hhrashin'  season." 

All  the  fall,  we  younger  boys  had 
lierded  the  cattle  oi:  the  clover  or  fol- 
lowed the  plough  ai'ound  the  great,  lone- 
some field,  till  we  were  tired  of  the  reg- 
ular routine,  and  longed  for  the  coming 
of  winter  to  freeze  the  ground  and  cover 
the  grass  with  snow.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dull  progress  of  the  fall  work,  the 
gathering  of  the  threshing  crew  with  the 
machinery  rattling  and  banging,  consti- 
tuted a  great  event. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the 
methods  of  threshing  since  I  was  a  lad, 
and  the  progress  from  the  flail  to  the 
ponderous  traction  engine  of  the  wheat- 
fields  of  Dakota  is  a  most  fascinating 
.study.  However,  I  aim  at  giving  only 
a  few  pictures  of  fall -work  on  the 
prairie  farm  in  "old  times,"  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  swiftly  changing 
West,  means  twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  those  days  the  grain  was  cut  by 
means  of  a  hand-rake  reaper,  and  after- 
ward was  stacked  around  the  barn  ready 
to  be  threshed,  and  the  straw  piled  up  as 
shelter  for  the  cattle. 

Being  in  place  for  tlireshing,  the  grain 
often  stood  till  late  in  the  fall  before  the 
operation  began,  while  the  farmer  was 
doing  his  other  fall  work.  Of  course 
some  farmer  was  threshing  ''  a  settin'  or 
two"  earlier  in  the  season,  for  all  could 
not  thresh  at  the  same  time,  and  a  goo<l 
part  of  the  fall  labor  therefore  was 
* '  changing  works  "  with  the  neighbors, 
thus  laying  up  a  stock  of  unpaid  labor 
ready  for  the  home  job.  That  is,  Jones 
would  help  Shelby,  Johnson,  Jenks  and 
other  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  in 
order  that  when  he  came  to  thresh, 
Johnson.  Jenks  and  Shelby  Avould  help 


him.  Therefore,  all  the  fall^  father  and 
the  hired  hand  shouldered  their  fcnrks 
in  the  crisp  and  early  dawn  and  went 
threfdiing. 

And  so  all  through  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  the  ceaseless 
ringing  hum  and  **boo-woo-ow-ow-oo- 
oommm  "  of  the  great  bell-metal  balance- 
wheels  of  the  threshing  machines,  and 
the  deep,  base  hum  of  the  ramping  cyl- 
inder as  its  motion  rose  and  fell,  could 
be  heard  on  every  side ;  the  superb  mom- 
ing-song  of  the  season. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  treat  of  this 
event  than  by  telling  of  one  of  the  very 
earliest  threshing  seasons  I  can  remem- 
ber. For  weeks  we  boys  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness, and  during  the  whole  of  the  ap- 
pointed day  we  hung  on  the  gate  and 
gazed  down  the  road  to  see  the  machine 
come  up  the  lane.  But  it  did  not  come. 
Still  we  would  not  give  it  up,  and  at  the 
falling  of  dusk  had  not  given  it  up,  but 
ate  our  bread  and  milk  in  momentary 
expectation  of  hearing  it  coming,  not- 
withstanding the  hired  man  said  that  it 
had  "  probberly  got  stuck  in  the  mud." 
A  score  of  times  wo^ran  to  the  window 
to  see  if  we  could  not  c^h  a  glimpse  of 
it,  or  hear  the  rattle  oi'U^  wheels  and 
traps.  It  was  not  uncomn^n  for  the 
sturdy  men  who  attended  f^ese  ma- 
chines to  work  all  day  at  one  pld!>^  and 
then  move  to  another  at  night.  They 
might  not  come  till  four  o'clock  iiithe 
morning,  father  said;  and  we  were  X>r- 
rowfully  starting  to  climb  the  *'  wood^ 
hill "  when  we  heard  the  peculiar  rattl« 
of  the  ** separator"  and  the  voices  of  the 
McTurg  boys  singing. 

''There  they  are!"  said  father,  getting- 
the  old  square  lantern  and  lighting  the 
candle  within.  The  air  was  sharp  and 
our  boots  were  off;  therefore  we  could 
only  stand  at  the  window  and  watch 
father  as  he  went  out  to  show  them 
where  to  set  the  machine;  the  dim  light 
throwing  fantastic  shadows,  here  and 
there;  now  lighting  up  a  face,  and  now 
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bringing  out  a  glimpse  of  the  horses 
blowing  the  steam  in  white  clouds  from 
their  distended  nostrils.  The  men's  voices 
sounded  sharply  in  the  still  air,  and  the 
roused  turkeys  in  the  cotton- woods  peered 
about  on  their  perches,  black  against  the 
sky. 

We  would  gladly  have  stayed  up  (or 
down)  to  greet  Uncle  David  and  William 
McTurg,  but  were  lured  off  to  bed  by 
mother,  who  said  we  must  go  to  sleep  in 
order  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning. 
But  as  we  lay  there  in  our  beds  under 
the  sloping  raftered  roof,  we  could  hear 
the  '* hand"  riding  off  furiously  to  tell 
some  of  the  neighbors  that  the  threshers 
had  come.  We  could  hear  the  loud, 
clear  voices  of  the  men,  and  the  squawk 
of  the  fated  hens  as  father  snatched  them 
from  their  perches  and  wrung  their 
innocent  necks.  With  the  crash  of  the 
machinery  being  unloaded  sounding  in 
our  ears,  and  watching  the  play  of  the 
lights  and  shadows  cast  by  the  lantern 
upon  the  plastered  wall,  we  fell  asleep. 

How  well  I  remember  that  next  morn- 
ing !  I  hear  again  the  ringing  beat  of 
the  iron  sledge  as  the  huge  muscles  of 
the  McTurgs  drive  the  stakes  to  hold  the 
"power."  The  rattle  of  chains,  the 
clash  of  rods,  the  ring  of  iron  bars  and 
the  laughter  and  snatches  of  song,  I 
hear.  I  smell  again  the  sausages  being 
fried  in  the  kitchen,  and  hear  the  rapid 
tread  of  the  women  as  they  hurry  the 
breakfast  forward.  It  is  not  yet  red  in 
the  east,  and  I  have  a  strange  sense  of 
]>eing  awakened  to  a  new  world.  But 
not  the  cheerful  noise  outside  nor  the 
smell  of  the  breakfast  can  keep  my 
heavy  eyelids  up,  and  I  doze  off  to  sleep 
again. 

When  we  got  down  to  breakfast  the 
men  had  eaten  and  were  out  in  the 
stack-yard  at  work.  Ah !  that  morning 
scene,  that  superb  sky  and  air  I  As  I 
wi'it«,  I  am  once  more  in  the  faint  gray 
light  of  the  dawn;  the  frost  lies  white 
as  silver  on  every  surface  ;  the  frozen 
ground  rings  like  iron  under  the  steel - 
shod  feet  of  the  horses.  The  breath  of 
men  and  beasts  rises  in  white  puffs  of 
cloud.  The  men  slap  their  arms  upon 
their  breasts,  or  roll  one  another  on  the 
ground  to  keep  warm,  with  loud  halloes 
and  laughter.  The  threshers  in  their 
oilv  brown  suits    re  busv  about  the  ma- 


chine, standing  a  cold  and  silent  mass 
in  the  half-light.  The  *' hands"  begin 
to  get  to  their  places,  and  others  are 
seen  dimly,  coming  across  the  fields. 
The  young  men  are  all  anxiously  expect- 
ing the  first  sound  that  is  to  rouse  the 
morning.  The  older  men,  in  rough  cloth- 
ing, stand  in  groups  and  talk  politics  and 
prices  of  wheat. 

Finally,  just  as  the  east  begins  to 
bloom,  and  long  streamers  to  unroll 
along  the  vast  gray  dome,  one  Joe  Gil- 
man — ''Shouting  Joe" — mounts  one  of 
the  tall  stacks,  and  throwing  down  the 
sheaf  that  caps  it,  lifts  his  voice  in  the 
old  familiar  way.  On  a  still  morning  like 
this,  his  "Chippeway  war-whoop"  can 
be  heard  three  miles.  Long  drawn  and 
musical,  it  spreads  out  in  all  directions, 
' '  Whoo-ee  whooee-oo-oo-oop !"  And  the 
answer  comes  back  faintly  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  of  the  little  coule,  while 
the  men  shout  approval.  It  is  also 
echoed  by  the  laggEU*ds,  whose  dim  fig- 
ures can  be  seen  hurrying  across  the 
field  to  the  work.  And  so  Joe  calls 
down,  ''All  right!"  and  the  machine 
begins  to  move,  and  the  **  hands  "are 
soon  in  place  and  busy — they  are  always 
busy  around  the  McTurgs. 

The  machine  was  a  "  J.  I.  Case  "  or  a 
"Buffalo  Pitts,"  I  do  not  remember 
which ;  and  was  moved  by  five  spans  of 
horses  attached  to  a  "  power  "  staked  to 
'  the  ground,  around  which  they  traveled 
to  the  left,  pulling  at  the  ends  of  long 
levers  or  "sweeps."  The  "power"  was 
staked  some  rods  away  from  the  ma- 
chine, to  which  the  force  was  carried 
by  means  of  "tumbling  rods."  The 
driver  stood  upon  a  platform  above  the 
huge  cog-wheels  around  which  the  horses 
moved;  and  a  great  figure  he  was  in 
my  eyes  as  he  chirped  and  whistled  and 
yelled  encouragingly  to  the  teams. 

It  looked  like  "a  soft  snap,"  but  it 
wasn't;  it  was  very  tiresome  to  stand 
there  all  through  every  long  day  during 
the  fall.  On  cold  days,  when  the  wind 
roared  down  over  the  hills  and  swept  the 
dust  and  leaves  along  the  road,  it  was 
pleasanter  to  sit  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stack,  as  we  boys  did,  and  watch  him. 
But  the  driver  had  also  to  be  a  man  of 
good  judgment  in  his  special  work,  as 
the  motion  must  be  kept  just  at  the 
right  speed  for  the  grain  entering,  and 
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this  motion    of  the  cylinder  he    must 
gauge  hy  the  pitch  of  its  deep-hass  hum. 

There  were  three  men  who  went  with 
a  machine,  and  were  the  ** threshers" 
proper.  One  was  the  driver  just  men- 
tioned; the  others  were  the  '*  feeders," 
Dne  of  whom  was  always  feeding  the 
^rain  into  the  roaring,  howling  cylinder, 
while  the  other,  oil-can  in  hand,  was 
**  tending  separator."  The  feeder's  posi- 
tion was  the  one  we  hoys  aspired  to 
most,  as  we  used  to  stand  in  silent  ad- 
miration and  watch  the  easy,  powerful 
swing  of  David  McTurg,  while  he  caught 
the  bundles  under  his  arm,  and  with  a 
steady,  measured,  esiseful  swing,  rolled 
them  out  over  his  elbow  till  they  formed 
an  endless  belt  of  entering  wheat,  cut 
and  drawn  and  beaten  by  the  terri- 
ble power  of  the  iron-toothed  monster 
within. 

Sometimes  the  feeder  would  take  us 
up  on  his  stand,  where  we  could  see  the 
cylinder,  which  always  frightened  us, 
while  the  flying  wheat  stung  our  faces. 
Sometimes  the  driver  would  take  us  on 
the  power  to  watch  the  horses  go  round, 
but  we  soon  got  dizzy  there,  and  then 
he  would  take  us  up  in  his  arms,  and 
running  out  along  the  moving  sweep, 
toss  us  with  a  laugh  into  the  arms  of 
the  tender. 

The  machine  howls,  the  dust  flies,  the 
whip  cracks  and  the  men  work  like 
beavers  to  get  the  bundles  to  the  ma-' 
chine,  and  to  get  the  straw  and  wheat 
away  from  the  *'  tail-end."  We  boys,  not 
yet  old  enough  to  hold  sacks  for  the  meas- 
urer (which  we  fear  with  an  enormous 
dread),  are  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, revelling  in  the  jokes,  the  scuf- 
fling, the  noise,  the  activity  extraordi- 
nary. The  wind  blows  cold  and  the 
clouds  go  flying  across  the  bright  blue 
sky,  the  straw  glistens  in  the  sun,  the 
amber  wheat  pulses  out  at  the  side  below 
the  fanning  mill,  and  the  men  in  the 
straw  pile  wallow  to  their  waists  in 
the  chaff  and  threshed  yellow  straws 
no  longer  straight  as  arrows. 

Ah  I  that  straw  pile !  what  delight  we 
had  in  that  I  what  fun  to  go  up  on  the 
top  where  the  four  or  five  men  were 
covering  and  banking  up  the  shed  with 
the  soft  warm  stack.  Here  the  men  toss 
straw  upon  us  and  bury  our  slight  bulk 
in  the  depths  of  a  single  forkful,  from 


which  we  come  to  the  surface  in  a  rage 
and  out  of  breath. 

We  laugh  at  the  man  at  the  tail  of  the 
^'  stacker^"  where  he  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  thick  dust  and  flying  chaff,  and 
tirelessly  takes  and  tosses  away  the  end- 
less cataract  of  straw.  As  he  laughs  down 
at  the  feeder  his  teeth  shine  like  a  ne- 
gro's out  of  his  dust-blackened  face.  He 
motions  for  more  straw,  and  the  feeder 
motions  for  more  speed,  and  the  driver 
swings  his  lash  and  yells  at  the  strain- 
ing horses;  the  pitchers  *' buckle  to  it/' 
the  band-cutter  slashes  madly  away,  the 
wheat  rolls  out  a  ''stream  as  big  as  a 
leg,"  the  carriers  trot  back  and  forth 
from  the  granary  like  mad  and  whoop 
back  at  the  pitchers  like  savages,  and  the 
measurer  ''  jest  humps  hisself,"  while  we 
little  chaps  laugh  and  dance  to  see  the 
fun. 

Being  tired  with  wallowing  in  the  straw 
and  vrith  turning  somersaults  therein,  we 
used  to  sit  down  and  plan  our  attack 
upon  the  straw-pile  in  the  morning  when 
soft  and  bright  as  gold,  warm  with  the 
sun,  it  stood  all  ready  to  our  hands.  I 
know  I  shall  have  unnimibered  sympa 
thizers  when  I  name  the  straw-pile  and 
the  glorious  times  we  used  to  have  in  it: 
how  we  tunneled  it  till  it  was  a  sort  of 
catacomb ;  how  we  made  passages  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  and  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre;  how  we  built 
caves  in  the  very  heart  of  that  stack,  to 
which  we  could  descend,  like  buck-shot 
through  a  tin  tube,  by  plunging  head- 
foremost into  a  "  well  "  at  the  top. 

Lying  in  the  sun  on  the  top  of  the  new 
straw  we  planned  how  we  would  aston- 
ish the  neighbor's  boys  when  they  came 
over  to  play  a  game  of  ''  hi !  spy : "  how 
we  'd  just  dodge  into  the  *'  big  hole  "  and 
go  to  the  top,  then  into  the  "slide,"  which 
would  bring  us  like  a  drop  of  a  hat  at  the 
**  gool "  under  the  '*  blinder's  "  very  nose. 

Lying  thus  and  looking  down  on  the 
threshing  crew,  it  all  seemed  play  to  us. 
The  horses  with  their  straining  out-thrust 
necks,  the  loud  and  cheery  shouts  and 
whistling  of  the  driver,  the  roar  and  hum 
of  the  machine/ the  flourish  of  forks  and 
brawny  arms,  the  shouts  of  the  workmen 
to  each  other,  all  blending  in  with  the 
wild  scream  of  the  wind  above  our  heads 
in  the  creaking  branches  of  the  oak,  were 
simply  for  us  to  hear  and  to  enjoy. 
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Wh-r-r-r  Bang  I  something  has  gone 
into  the  cylinder,  making  the  feeder 
dodge  to  escape  the  flying  teeth,  and  the 
men  rush  to  the  horses  to  stop  tlie  ma- 
chine. We  all  get  a  rest  now,  while  the 
men  put  in  some  new  teeth.  At  such 
times  two  or  three  of  the  young  fellows 
are  sure  to  have  a  wrestle  or  a  lifting 
match,  and  all  kinds  of  chaff  fly  about. 
Tlie  man  in  the  straw  leans  insolently 
on  his  fork  and  asks  the  feeder  sarcastic- 
ally if  that's  the  best  he  c'n  do,  and 
remarks  that  he 's  gett  'n'  chilly — guess 
he  '11  haf  t*  go  home  'n'  git  his  kid  gloves 
t'  keep  fr  ^m  freez  n\  To  this,  David 
McTurg  laughingly  responds  that  he  '11 
warm  his  carcass  with  a  rope,  if  he  don't 
«hut  up.  All  of  which  gives  the  boys 
infinite  delight.  But  the  work  soon  be- 
gins again. 

There  was  not  a  little  joking  that  day 
about  the  extraordinary  number  of  times 
the  oil  can  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
kitchen  fire  and  warmed  by  Len  Bobbins. 
When  David  McTurg  was  tending  and 
Len  feeding,  that  can  was  all  right,  but 
the  moment  that  Len  was  tending  separ- 
ator, it  congealed  in  the  most  surprising 
way.  The  rest  said  that,  when  two  or 
three  neighbors'  girls  were  in  there  help- 
ing the  matron  of  the  house,  the  can 
ahcays  acted  that  way  with  Len,  even 
in  the  warmest  days  of  September.  Len 
laughed  and  said,  **  Don't  you  wish  y' 
might,  boys?"  and  triumphantly  flour- 
ished a  half-eaten  dough-nut  in  their 
faces. 

When  the  call  for  dinner  sounded,  it 
was  a  stirring  sight  for  us  to  see  the  men 
race  in  the  unhitching,  in  order  to  be  first 
at  the  watering-trough  and  in  the  house, 
and  it  was  a  sight  to  make  a  fastidious 
man  weep  to  see  them  crowd  around  the 
table,  dusty  and  noisy,  invariably  show- 
ing that  their  efforts  to  remove  the  dirt 
behind  their  ears  and  under  their  chins 
had  been  lamentably  ineffectual.  This 
was  always  especially  true  of  the  man 
at  the  stacker,  who  gloried  in  the  dirt, 
which  was  clean  dirt  and  showed  who 
did  the  work,  he  said. 

And  the  way  they  "went  for"  the 
boiled  potatoes  and  chicken  was  abso- 
lutely appalling  to  stingy  men.  One 
<;ut  on  a  potato,  and  one,  ttoo,  presto  !  it 
was  gone  !  Grimy  fingers  grasped  a  leg 
of  chicken,  one  or  two  grips  at  it  and  it 


was  bare  as  a  slate  pencil.  As  the  boys 
waited,  it  seemed  as  though  there  could 
not  be  anything  of  the  chicken  left  at  all 
for  the  second  table :  but  there  was.  Chick- 
ens were  cheap. 

In  the  short  day  of  October  there  is  no 
nooning,  and  as  soon  as  the  horses  finish 
their  oats,  the  howl  and  hum  of  the  ma- 
chine begins  again,  and  continues  stead- 
ily all  the  afternoon.  We  boys  and  Rover 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  rats  that  in- 
habit the  bottom  of  the  stacks.  Great  is 
the  excitement  in  our  several  breasts  as 
the  bouncing  big  rascals  begin  to  be  un- 
housed. We  pound  and  scream  half  in 
fear  and  half  in  that  strange  savage  de- 
light a  boy  has  in  killing  anything ;  and 
few  are  the  individual  rats  that  escape 
our  combined  eflPorts. 

By  and  by  the  night  begins  to  fall,  the 
wind  to  die  down ;  and  through  the  ris- 
ing dust  and  the  falling  gloom  the  ma- 
chine booms  steadily  with  a  new  sound, 
a  sort  of  sullen  weary  roar,  rising  at  times 
into  a  rattling  yell  as  the  cylinder  runs 
empty.  The  men  working  silently  now, 
loom  dim  and  strange,  the  pitchers  on  the 
stack,  the  giant  feeder  on  the  platform, 
and  especially  the  workers  in  the  high 
straw-pile,  seem  afar  ofiF  to  our  childish 
eyes.  The  gray  dust  covers  the  faces  of 
those  near  by,  hanging  to  whiskers  and 
eye-brows  till  we  hardly  know  them, 
while  the  measurer  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  as  the  dust  rises  and  falls 
about  him. 

Then  we  hear  the  cheery  welcc«ne  cry, 
**  t-Urr-nn  o-o-ut !  "  The  men  raise  glad 
answers,  and  throw  aside  their  forks. 
Next  comes  the  gradual  slowing  down  of 
motion,  while  the  driver  calls  in  an  in- 
describable soothing  tone :  *  *  Who-o,  lads ; 
steady,  boys !  Ho-o-o,  lads !  "  But  they 
have  been  going  on  so  long  and  so  stead- 
ily that  they  check  their  speed  with  diffi- 
culty. The  men  slide  from  the  stacks, 
and  seizing  the  ends  of  the  sweeps  hold, 
them ;  but  even  after  the  power  is  still, 
the  cylinder  goes  on,  until  the  feeder, 
calling  for  a  sheaf,  throws  it  into  its 
open  throat,  choking  it  into  silence. 

Then  comes  the  sound  of  dropping 
chains  and  iron  rods,  and  the  ring  of 
cheery  words  out  of  the  dusk.  The  hoi-ses 
walk  with  languid  gait  and  weary  down- 
thrust  heads,  to  the  bam.  The  men  are 
more  silent  and  leisurely  now  than  in 
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preparing  for  dinner,  washing  with 
greater  care  and  brushing  the  dust  from 
their  clothes  and  beards.  The  air  is 
chill,  and  they  don  their  coats,  which, 
though  ragged  and  yellow  on  the  shoul- 
ders, give  the  table  a  more  orderly 
appearance. 

This  evening  meal  used  to  be  a  very 
attractive  one  to  me.  There  was  the  table, 
capable  of  holding  food  and  dishes  for 
thirteen  or  fifteen  men.  The  chairs  were 
eked  out  always  by  boards  laid  on  stools 
or  saw-horses ;  the  table  loaded  with  sub- 
stantial food  and  lighted  with  a  kerosene 
lamp;  the  clean  white  linen,  the  shining 
dishes,  and  the  women  flying  about  with 
steaming  platters — all  seemed  very  satis- 
factory in  those  days,  and  still  more  so 
when  a  few  years  later  I  took  a  man's 
place  at  pitching,  and  came  with  aching 
muscles  and  a  fainting  stomach  into  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  supper-room. 

There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  cheer 
and  fun  at  the  supper,  but  it  was  more 
subdued  than  at  the  dinner  hour.  The 
young  fellows  had  their  jokes,  of  course, 
and  watched  the  girls  attentively,  while 
the  old  fellows  discussed  the  day's  yield 
of  grain  or  the  matters  of  the  township 
or  county. 

There  was  brisk  rattle  of  implements, 
and  the  time-worn  jokes  about  some  people 
being  great  hands  with  the  fork  at  the 
table,  and  such  remarks  as :  * '  If  she  waits 
on  Joe  before  me  again,  I  '11  go  home," 
etc.  Some  of  the  men  clamored  for  tea, 
and  when  it  was  brought  would  not  take 
it,  but  made  the  girls  put  it  down  for 
them  over  their  shoulders,  which  invari- 
ably brought  out  from  some  one  else  the 
words  (spoken  to  make  the  girls  blush 
and  sputter)  *'  Ha!  Did  y'  see  that?  Had 
her  arm  around  Len's  neck — did,  for  a 
fact!" 

The  pie  and  dough-  nuts  and  the  coffee 
disappeared  faster  than  any  dew  could 
in  sunshine,  which  pleased  the  women 
folks  immensely;  nothing  would  have 
offended  them  more  than  an  indifference 
to  their  cooking.  The  men  in  those  days 
were  all,  or  nearly  all,  neighbors'  boys,  or 
** hands"  that  were  like  members  of  the 
family;  hardly  any  foreigners  then.  The 
whole  company  knew  each  other,  and  the 
men  were  treated  more  like  visitors 
than  as  hired  help.  No  one  feared  a 
rudeness  from  the  other 


After  supper,  the  men  withdrew  to  do 
the  chores  and  to  rub  down  their  horses, 
and  when  they  were  gone  the  women 
folks  and  the  youngsters  ate  their  supi>er, 
while  two  or  three  of  the  young  '  *  hands  " 
sat  around  the  room  and  made  the  most 
interesting  remarks  they  could  think  of 
to  the  girls.  I  used  to  think  they  were 
stupid,  but  the  girls  seemed  to  like  what 
they  had  to  say. 

After  we  had  eaten  our  supper,  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  go  out  to  the  bam 
and  shed  (so  wonderfully  changed  to  our 
childish  minds  by  the  new  stack  of  stra^v), 
and,  while  the  men  curried  the  tired 
horses,  listen  to  the  stories  or  jolly  jesting 
of  the  threshers.  The  horses  munch  away 
at  their  hay,  too  tired  to  move  a  muscle 
otherwise,  enjoying  the  rubbing  which 
the  men  give  them  with  wisps  of  straw 
held  in  each  hand;  the  lantern  throws  a 
dim  red  light  on  the  glossy  coats  and 
gleaming  eyes  of  the  horses  and  upon  the 
active  figures  of  the  men,  and  even  brings 
out  at  times  the  figures  of  the  hens  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  straw  shed.  The  stable 
is  roofed  witli  straw,  and  long  and  narrow ; 
We  can  hear  mice  rustling  in  the  straw 
over-head,  while  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  dimly  lighted  shed  comes  the  regular 
strim-stram,  strim-stram,  of  the  streams 
of  milk  falling  into  the  bottoms  of  the  tin 
pails,  as  father  and  the  ''  hand ''  milk  the 
contented  cows.  They  peer  around  occa- 
sionally from  behind  the  legs  of  a  cow, 
to  laugh  at  the  fun  of  the  threshers  or  to 
put  in  a  word  of  badinage. 

All  this  is  very  momentous  to  us.  as 
we  sit  on  the  oat-box  there,  shivering  in 
the  cold  air,  which  the  breath  of  the  cat- 
tle cannot  rob  of  a  certain  penetrating 
power.  When  we  go  toward  the  house 
the  wind  is  still,  the  stars  are  out,  and 
the  flame-colored  crescent  moon  lies  far 
down  in  the  deep  west.  The  fi'ost  al 
ready  glistens  on  the  fences  and  on  the 
well-curb.  High  in  the  air,  dark  against 
the  sky,  the  turkeys  roost  uneasily,  as  if 
feeling  a  premonition  of  coming  doom. 
Rover  patters  along  by  our  side  on  the 
crisp  grass,  and  we  wonder  if  his  feet 
are  not  cold;  his  nose  certainly  is  when 
it  touches  us. 

The  light  seems  to  welcome  us  as  it 
streams  fi'om  the  windows,  and  how- 
warm  and  bright  the  kitchen  is  with 
its  merry  voices  and  smiling  faces.  whei*e 
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the  women  are  moving  to  and  fro,  and 
chattering  even  more  busily  than  they 
workl  Two  or  three  of  the  neighbors* 
girls  are  within,  and  fun  is  imminent. 

But  the  crowning  part  of  this  **  old- 
fashioned  thrashin'  season ''  came  after 
the  supper  was  over  and  the  table  cleared 
out  of  the  way..  By  that  time  the  men 
had  returned  to  the  house,  and  were 
ready  for  an  evening  of  sport.  The 
neighbors'  boys  were  in  no  hurry  to  go 
home;  they  knew  what  was  coming. 

Around  the  fire  in  the  roomy  kitchen 
the  men  sat  and  told  stories,  while  the 
girls  dodged  in  and  out  about  their  even- 
ing work.  Ah,  with  what  speechless  con- 
tent we  boys  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
stories  of  bears  and  Indians  and  ^^  log- 
ging on  the  Wisconse,"  and  other  tales  of 
the  same  picturesque  flavor !  And  then, 
finally,  after  much  beseeching,  the  vio- 
lin was  brought  out  and  the  McTurg 
boys  played.  Strange,  how  those  giant 
hands  could  supple  to  the  strings  and 
the  bow  I  All  day  they  had  been  han- 
dling the  fierce  straw,  or  were  covered 
with  the  grease  and  dirt  of  the  machine. 
Yet  now  the  great  dark  eyes  of  David 
grew  tender,  and  the  face  rapt,  as  he 
drew  from  the  violin  weird,  wild  strains 
—he  did  not  know  their  names : — thrill- 
ing Norse  folk-songs;  Swedish  dances 
and  love-songs,  mournful,  sensuous,  and 
seductive:  voluptuous  waltzes,  full  of  a 
melancholy,  almost  terrible  passion ;  not 
joyous  ever. 

I  could  not  understand,  in  my  youtli, 
why  these  **  dance  tunes  "  had  that  pecu- 
liar quality — that  pleading,  wildly  sweet 
and  seductive  nature — instead  of  hearty 
and  sunny  liveliness.  (It  is  clearer  to 
me  now.)  Then  I  could  only  listen  with 
the  same  plettsure  as  the  others,  and  won- 
der at  the  genius  of  the  musician. 
There  he  sat  in  his  greasy  and  dusty 
clothes,  his  eyes  inflamed  by  the  beards 
and  dust  which  the  cylinder  all  day  had 
been  beating  into  his  face,  his  great 
bushy  head  of  hair  still  showing  traces 
of  the  chaff  and  dirt;  and  yet  the  glow 
of  the  musician  was  in  his  rapt  expres- 
sion, transforming  him  into  a  stranger 
to  us  all ;  far  above  us  all. 

And  then  came  the  inevitable  call  for 
**  The  Fisherman's  Hornpipe  "  and  ''  The 
Devil's  Dream,"  to  which  Joe  Oilman 
Jigged  with  an  energy  and  abandon  only 


to  be  equalled  by  a  genuine  darky  end- 
man.  Sometimes,  if  there  were  enough 
for  a  set  they  all  took  places  for  *'  The 
Fireman's  Dance"  or  '* Money  Musk." 
And  then  the  boys  went  home  with  the 
girls  in  the  bright  starlight,  to  rise  the 
next  dawn  for  renewed  labors. 

Oh !  those  rare  days  and  rarer  nights, 
how  bright  they  were  then  and  how 
mellow  they  are  growing  now,  as  the 
slow-paced  years  drop  a  golden  mist 
between,  which  softens  angularities  and 
hides  the  mean  and  trivial  I  They  grew 
ever  brighter  and  more  regrettable  as  the 
methods  changed,  for  unquestionably  an 
element  was  therein  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  threshing  season  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  As  we  moved  farther  out  into 
the  prairie  of  Iowa,  farther  into  the  great 
wheat-raising  land,  the  whole  method  un- 
derwent much  change.  The  power  became 
a  *  'mounted  power, "  a  twelve-horse  power, 
a  stationary  engine,  and  finally  a  traction 
engine  that  goes  along  the  roads  like  a 
locomotive.  The  separator  became  an 
*' agitator"  or  ''vibrator,"  and  surren- 
dered its  bell-metal  cog-wheels  and  was 
silent ;  its  superb  voice  sank  into  a  sullen 
hum  and  dull  rattle.  Barns  have  in  large 
measure  taken  the  place  of  the  straw-shed, 
and  the  straw  is  mainly  burned  in  the 
field.  And  last  and  most  important  of 
all,  the  old  system  of  "  changing  works" 
is  obsolete  in  the  wheat  land. 

As  we  boys  grew  older  we  no  longer 
welcomed  the  threshing  season  with  un- 
mixed delight.  We  now  became  part  of 
the  crew,  and  our  liberty  to  come  and 
go  was  gone.  We  began  our  service  (as 
all  Western  boys  will  recognize)  by  hold- 
ing sacks  for  the  measurer.  What  pict- 
ures that  calls  up  in  my  mind!  I  can 
see  old  Daddy  Fairburn  grinning  at  me 
out  of  the  gray  dust  and  swirling  chatf. 
I  can  see  a  small  yoimgster  with  a 
gloomy  face,  standing  in  the  dirt  and 
flying  barley-beards,  looking  with  re- 
proachful gaze  at  his  younger  brother 
who,  in  unmolested  glee,  is  killing  rats. 
I  can  feel  the  barley-beards  down  my 
back,  crawling  and  gnawing  ;  I  can 
hear  the  old  man  saying  in  a  rasping 
voice,  "Never  mind,  sonny;  they  ain't 
pizen,"  as  if  that  lessened  in  any  way 
my  mental  and  physical  discomfort. 

On  the  far  plain  the  tireless  hawks 
wheeled  and   dioped   through   the   dim 
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splendor  of  the  autumn  afternoon.  They 
did  n't  have  to  hold  sacks  for  a  crusty- 
old  man  in  the  midst  of  stifling  dust  and 
a  deafening  racket;  they  had  only  to 
swim  on  in  the  crisp,  warm-colored  air, 
and  scream  at  each  other  in  freedom. 
And  there  was  little  Bob,  riding  the 
straw-pole  with  which  the  '*hand,"  and 
"Doll"  and  **Cap"  were  hauling  away 
the  straw  and  scattering  it  over  the 
stubble.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but 
laugh  in  maddening  glee  and  roll  under 
the  straw  before  our  sorrowful  eyes. 

How  long  those  days  did  stretch  out ! 
The  steady  swing  of  the  feeder  on  the 
platform,  the  steady  puff  of  the  engine 
and  the  flapping  of  the  great  belt, 
seemed  a  motion  which  did  not  think 
of  stopping.  The  ** setting"  must  be 
"cleaned  up,"  and  so  we  keep  on  until 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  till  our  poor 
stomachs  cry  aloud  for  food,  till  the 
darkness  and  the  dust  hide  our  boyish 
tears  as  our  aching  arms  almost  refuse 
to  hold  another  sack.  But  the  bottom 
bundle  is  up  at  last  and  the  ground 
scraped  clean;  the  boss  puts  his  shoul- 
der under  the  belt;  the  whistle  toots; 
the  men  cheer  and  the  day's  work  is 
done,  and  in  a  few  moments,  cold  and 
silent,  the  machine  stands  solitary  on  the 
ploughed  field. 

But  to  show  that  the  fatigue  was  more 
mental  than  physical,  I  may  say  that 
afterward  we  boys  went  out  cheerfully 
to  bum  the  straw  which  had  been  scat- 
tered around  on  the  stubble.  There  it 
lay,  like  a  lake  of  phenomenally  rough 
water,  everywhere  in  round,  billowy 
masses  with  dark  hollows  between.  We 
set  a  match  in  one  point — on  the  wind- 
ward side  if  there  is  one — and  then, 
twisting  up  large  handfuls  of  the  long 
straw,  run  here  and  there  like  gnomes, 
putting  the  fire  to  the  larger  heaps.  The 
fiame  soars  up,  sending  a  cataract  of 
sparks  and  flakes  into  the  air,  and  the 
smoke  forms  a  vast  inky  roof  above  our 
heads,  shutting  out  the  stars,  while  the 
night  seems  suddenly  to  have  built  an 
impenetrable  wall  about  us,  so  dark 
is  it  in  contrast  to  the  flre-light.  The 
horizon  is  ringed  with  other  burnings. 
Our  figures  in  the  dancing  fantastic 
light,  rising  smoke  and  heated  air, 
seem  wild  and  strange,  vast,  deformed, 
unreal.     And  at  last,   as   we  tuni  our 


backs  and  start  toward  the  house,  we 
feel  a  sort  of  surprise  to  find  the  stars 
calmly  shining  and  the  landscape  pre- 
senting .  a  soft,  moonlit  vista,  though, 
looking  back,  we  see  the  fire  still  blaz- 
ing, the  smoke  splendidly  lighted. 

A  few  years  later,  we  were  promoted 
and  took  our  places  on  the  stack  as 
pitchers.  Then  in  the  early  dawn  we 
took  our  forks  on  our  shoulders  and 
went  to  help  the  neighbors  thresh,  for 
the  system  of  interchanging  work  had 
not  yet  passed  away.  I  have  around  me 
now,  pictures  which  cry  aloud  for  delin- 
eation :  walks  in  the  red  dawn  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  landscape  lay  in  silent 
ecstasy  for  the  coming  of  the  sun,  when 
the  frost  was  gleaming  upon  the  sear 
grass  by  the  road-side;  of  homeward 
walks  at  night  when  the  stars  were  com- 
ing out,  and  Venus  burned  to  her  setting, 
and  the  crickets  cried  sleepily  from  the 
stubble.  I  am  thinking  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun ;  when  my  weary  arms  ahnost 
refuse  to  lift  another  sheaf;  of  the  terri- 
ble dust  and  smoke;  of  the  blistered 
hands;  of  the  sweet,  welcome  cry,  *'tum 
out;"  of  the  washing  in  a  tin  basin,  and 
wiping,  in  my  turn,  upon  a  long  towel, 
before  the  meal ;  of  my  ferocious  appe- 
tite; of  the  steaming  coffee  and  potatoes; 
of  the  stiffness  in  my  joints  and  soreness 
in  my  muscles,  as  I  rose  from  the  table 
and  started  homeward; — all  of  these 
things  thronging  upon  me,  strangely 
enough,  as  something  near  and  dear! 

I  will  content  myself  with  just  a  word 
further,  as  regards  the  social  part  of  it. 
The  men  now  are  no  longer  the  farmers' 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  come  on  to 
help;  they  are  nomadic  fellows  from 
somewhere — nobody  knows  where — to 
help  harvest  and  to  help  thresh.  They 
are  rough,  swearing,  drinking  fellows, 
with  whom  the  farmer  has  as  little  to 
do  as  possible.  In  Dakota,  the  thresh- 
ers even  carry  a  tent  and  a  cook,  and 
feed  and  lodge  the  hands  whom  they 
take  with  them.  In  this  way,  the  farmer 
hardly  comes  in  contiact  with  the  men, 
and  all  of  the  old-time  bustle  and  neigh- 
borliness  is  gone. 

There  are  picturesque  phases  to  the 
modem  methods,  with  its  traction  en- 
gines, the  sleeping-tent  and  the  cooking- 
car,  but  the  spirit  which  made  the  old- 
time  threshing   a   festival,  the  circum- 
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stances  which  made  of  it  a  delightful 
meeting  together  of  neighbors,  are,  in 
many  places,  a  memory.  The  growth 
of  the  farms  in  area,  the  further  increase 
of  machinery,  the  change  in  products — 
all  are  working  to  render  the  farmer 
more  independent  of  outside  help,  but  at 
the  same  time,  separating  him  from  the 
fellowship  of  his  neighbors. 

Therefore,  it  is  that  the  middle-aged 
man  of  to-day,  or  the  man  of  thirty, 
looks  back  with  peculiar  tenderness  to 
the  days  of  *'bees"  and  of  **  harvest 
dances;"  to  the  old-time  "thrashin'  sea- 


son," when  the  cheer  and  gladness  of 
a  neighborly  meeting  sweetened,  in  a 
measure,  the  bitterness  of  farm-life,  and 
the  sound  of  the  violin  sent  tired  feet 
tripping  with  most  wonderful  airiness 
around  the  warm  and  mellow-lighted 
kitchen;  and  when  the  boys  walked 
home  with  the  girls,  in  the  crisp,  starlit 
air.  O,  those  days  and  nights !  Wagner- 
ian symphonies  can  never  sound  as 
musical  as  David  McTurg's  playing;  nor 
state  balls  seem  so  enjoyable  as  the  swirl 
of  forms  in  the  **  Fireman's  Dance  "  and 
**  Honest  John." 


THE  HARMONITE  COMMUNITY. 


BY   H.    D.    MASON. 


BOUT  the  year  1800  there  was  formed  in  the  province  of 
AVurtemberg,  Grermany,  a  society  under  the  leadership  of 
one  George  Rapp,  whose  peculiar  social  and  religious  views 
wtre  to  be  put  to  test  under  the  favorable  conditions  offered 
by  the  New  World.  The  creed  in  the  main  was  modeled 
pj^  %  affer  the  tea43hings  of  Christ,  enjoining  pure  life,  simple  diet, 
~  *v  p\\\\n  dress.  All  possessions  were  to  be  held  in  common  ; 
the  merits  of  co-operation  were  to  be  practically  tested.  It 
was  to  be  a  community  of  brothers,  whose  individual 
U  desires  and  ambitions  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  Humanity  was  to  be  purged  of  sin,  uplifted 
and  strengthened.  When  the  time  was  ripe,  Christ 
was  to  appear  among  them  in  person.  In  after  years  the  members  ceased,  by  a 
mutual  consent,  to  live  together  in  the  marriage  relation,  hoping  thereby  to 
strengthen  their  spiritual  natures  ;  but  many  of  the  original  members  of  the  Har- 
mony Society  (for  it  was  so  called)  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  until  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  such  relations  should  cease. 

In  the  year  1805  the  Harraonites  emigrated  to  America.  Their  number  was 
not  great  (a  few  score  at  most) ;  but  they  hoped  for  great  things.  They  settled 
at  Harmony,  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  named,  and  in  1815  a 
branch  was  established  at  Harmony  on  the  Wabash,  in  Indiana.  Neither  of  these 
settlements  proved  permanent.  Misfortunes  came  upon  them ;  jwverty  stared  them 
in  the  face.  In  1825,  Economy  on  the  Ohio  was  established,  at  a  jwint  seventeen 
miles  below  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Here  all  the  Harmonites  were  gathered  together ; 
and  here  the  remnant  of  the  society  still  lives,  presenting  a  pleasant  and  not 
unprofitable  study.  The  membership,  at  its  greatest,  scarcely  reached  a  thousand, 
and  is  now  reduced  to  little  more  than  thirty.  Its  early  extinction  is  inevitable, 
unless  the  few  aged  survivors  should  decide  to  change  the  present  policy,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  new  members.  The  number  of  new  members  admitted 
of  late  years  has  not  equaled  the  death-rate  among  the  older  ones. 

The  present  population  of  Economy  is  probably  350,  of  whom  scarcely  one-tenth 
are  Harmonites,  the  remainder  being  German^r  Swiss  hired  help.  The  frugal  and 
conservative  policy  of  the  society  has  made  it  very  wealthy.  In  addition  to  owning 
3,000  acres  about  Economy,  forming  an  entire  township  of  valuable  lands,  they  have 
large  lumber  and  petroleum  interests  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  extensive 
tracts  of  farming-lands  in  the  West.    They  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  invest 
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their  surplus  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, in  bonds  and  stocks  that  pay- 
handsome  dividends,  and  in  developing 
the  region  about  them.  Their  wealth 
amounts  to  millions;  how  many,  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  the  grossest  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper  fraternity,  who 
delight  in  placing  it  at  fabulous  sums. 
The  Harmonites  maintain  a  rigid  silence 
on  the  subject,  and  curious  outsiders  keep 
wondering  how  much  it  is,  and  what 
will  become  of  it.  Harmonite  wealth  is 
a  theme  that  begins  with  an  interroga- 
tion point  and  ends  with  one;  but  it 
certainly  does  amount  to  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detail  the  his- 
tory of  this  strange  commiinity.  I  simply 
wish  to  give  an  outline  of  the  prominent 
events,  and  pass  on  to  matter  of  more 
general  interest,  viz;  the  home-life  of 
these  simple  Germans,  their  personal 
characteristics  and  peculiarities,  and  the 
interesting  features  of  their  village,  which 


in  the  last  stages  of  a  hopeless  conflict 
with  American  innovation. 

It  is  a  field  in  which  Irving  or  Haw- 
thorne would  have  delighted,  as  present- 
ing something  quaint  and  pleasing,  and 
unlike  the  sameness  of  our  typical  vil- 
lage life. 

With  the  reader's  permission,  I  will 
place  him  in  the  hands  of  a  worthy  and 
competent  guide,  whose  pleasure  it  will 
be  to  show  him  Economy,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  which  there  are  more  curi- 
ous things  to  be  seen  than  he  wots  of. 
Alighting  from  the  train  at  the  handsome 
modern  station-house  of  stone,  close  by 
the  riverside,  we  start  up  the  roadway 
leading  over  the  bluff  to  the  village.  A 
middle-aged  German  accosts  us,  smiling. 

*'  Welcome,"  he  says,  pleasantly.  **  I 
shall  be  de  kite.  I  haf  many  peoples 
shown  Economy." 

He  laughs  and  we  laugh;  there  is  a 
general  shaking  of  hands.  No  other  in- 
troduction is  necessary.  As  we  resume 
our  walk  one  of  our  party  lights  a  cigar. 
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possesses  decided  attractions  of  its  own. 
The  rigid  rules  of  the  organization  «ire 
growing  lax,  the  old  customs  are  falling 
into  disuse,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Economy  of  the  future  will  be  very  unlike 
the  sequestered  old  village  as  seen  to-day. 


*'Vatyoudo?"  asks  the  guide,  stop- 
ping with  eyebrows  raised  with  surprise. 

**  Smoke,"  replies  the  astonished  gen- 
tleman. 

'  *  Ve  smoke  not  tobacco  here, "  says  the 
guide. 
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%'  "So?    Veil,  not  in  Economy. 

Ve  haf  no  use  mit  tobacco." 

Objections  are  useless  ;  the  cigar  is 
thrown  away.  The  guide  places  his  foot 
on  it  in  triumph.  For  many  years  no  to- 
bacco has  been  used  in  Economy,  except 
by  stealth.  An  edict  was  issued  against 
it  because  the  practice  was  deemed  an 
evil  one,  and  these  sturdy  Germans  must 
have  credit  for  self-sacrifice,  as  it  is  a 
national  characteristic  dearly  to  love  a 
pipe. 

August,  our  guide,  is  a  typical  German, 
short,  thick-set,  full-bearded.  His  gray- 
ish eyes,  usually  rather  dull,  light  up  at 
times  with  a  quaint  Teutonic  humor.  His 
English  is  broken,  but  easily  understood. 
It  is  useless  to  question  him  about  the 
Harmony  Society ;  he  knows  nothing,  he 
has  no  opinion ;  but  he  imparts  informa- 
tion about  the  village  with  manifest  pleas- 
ure. One  can  readily  see  that  he  has  a 
great  affection  for  the  place. 

Once  upon  the  summit  of  the  broad 
and  fertile  tableland  on  which  the  village 
stands,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
summer  level  of  the  Ohio,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  wide  grass-grown  street  run- 
ing  parallel  with  the  river.     The  bluff 


tl^'sii'iuis  >,tii'[ily  In  tJn!  wrLi*.']-,  leaving 
room  only  for  the  double  tracks  of  a  great 
railway  line.  Upon  the  opposite  bank  is 
another  railway,  almost  hidden  from  view 
by  dense  foliage.  The  view  is  one  of  rai'e 
beauty. 

The  river  is  wide  and  placid,  with  a  nar- 
row willow-fringed  beach.  Bold  wooded 
hills  look  down  upon  it  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  casting  shadows  half  across  it.  They 
are  so  grouped  as  to  make  their  masses 
most  effective,  although  there  are  few 
striking  points,  or  great  heights  or  depths. 
They  possess  a  soft  and  pleasing  type  of 
beauty,  that  fi  iids  its  way  into  the  heart, 
and  keeps  a  place  there.  One  feels  that 
the  Ohio  is  a  stream  to  love. 

'*Ah,  yes,"  says  August,  **it  is  our 
Rhine.  Ve  need  only  de  old  castles — " 
and  he  pauses,  laughing. 

**  And  what,  August?  " 

**  Good  Charman  peoples!— De  Amer- 
icans, vat  do  dey  love?  For  vat  haf  dey 
some  respects?  Noding !"  and  he  walks 
on  in  silent  disgust. 

The  street  upon  which  we  find  our- 
selves is  grassy  as  a  park,  showing  only 
in  the  middle  faint  signs  of  wagon  travel. 
The  shade-trees  that  line  the  narrow  side- 
walks would  ornament  any  park.    They 
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give  the  place  an  air  of  seclusion  that  is 
delightful.  At  a  street  corner  we  pause 
before  a  house  that  will  serre  as  a  typical 
Economy  home.  It  is  built  of  red  bricks, 
two  stories  in  height,  and  so  very  plain 
as  to  attract  one's  notice.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  attempt  at  ornamentation,  that 
being  accounted  one  of  the  vanities  in  the 
Harmonite  ritual.  There  is  no  front  door, 
and  the  entrance  is  reached  by  the  garden 
walk.  There  is  a  trellis  on  the  walls, 
upon  which  luscious  grapes  are  hanging. 
On  the  street,  the  house  is  shaded  by 
cherry  trees ;  in  the  garden,  Seckel  pear- 
trees  grow  close  to  it.  A  high  picket-fence 
encloses  the  garden,  in  which  we  see  long 
rows  of  cabbages,  beans  and  corn.  A 
great  mass  of  morning-glory  vines  arches 
the  gate-way,  half  concealing  the  en- 
trance. 

*'  Why  do  your  houses  not  have  front 
doors?  "  we  asked  of  August. 

**  Vimmen  talk  too  much,"  he  replies," 
sententiously. 

The  gardens  of  Economy  are  one  of  its 
most  pleasing  features.  They  are  an  in- 
dex to  the  people.  Shady,  retired,  full  of 
old-fashioned  flowers  and  plants,  they  are 
very  un-American.  One  feels  that  there 
are  shadows  in  them  not  cast  by  trees, 
shadows  bom  of  a  peculiar  life.  Every 
inch  of  ground  is  cultivated.  Such 
flowers  and  fruits  are  seldom  seen. 
There  are  golden  quinces  hanging  over 
the  fences,  within  easy  reach ;  there  are 
Seckel  pear-trees  bending  down  with  de- 
licious fruit ;  there  are  peaches  and  plums 
ready  to  pluck,  and  grapes  that  make 
one's  mouth  water.  Hollyhocks  flaunt 
between  the  pickets,  sweet  peas  perfume 
the  air,  and  nearly  every  garden  is  ablaze 
with  phlox. 

**Do  you  like  flowers?"  we  ask  of 
August. 

''  Truly,"  he  answers ;  **  und cabbages !" 

This  remark  will  illustrate  the  min- 
gling of  the  esthetic  and  practical  that 
prevails  in  Ekjonomy.  There  are  cabbages 
growing  in  the  church-yard. 

The  interior  of  the  homes  is  plain,  but 
so  neat  and  cosy  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
look  into  them.  In  some  we  find  a  strange 
assembling  of  old  and  modern  furniture. 
There  are  quaint  German  pictures  and 
clocks,  a  display  of  ancient  blue  china- 
ware,  and  great  rocking-chairs  that  are 
far  more  comfortable  than   they   look. 


Very  old  ladies  in  quaint  Normandy  caps 
greet  us  pleasantly.  One  oflFers  us  an 
enormous  ginger-cake;  another  tenders  a 
glass  of  crab  cider,  a  smooth  and  pleasant 
drink,  but  delusively  strong.  Unless  we 
wish  our  decorous  walk  to  degenerate 
into  a  bacchanalian  reel  we  must  touch 
the  beverage  lightly. 

We  are  soon  ushered  into  a  building 
which  August  informs  us  is  the  Town 
Hall.  Climbing  a  flight  of  stairs,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  room  where  public  meet- 
ings are  held,  a  spacious  apartment  with 
an  arched  ceiling,  painted  blue.  Here  the 
village  band  plays  almost  every  evening. 
Three  religious  feasts  take  place  yearly. 
First  comes  the  festival  celebrating  the 
organization  of  the  society,  February  15, 
1805.  Next  comes  the  Harvest  Home, 
which  has  no  fixed  date,  but  usually  takes 
place  in  August.  In  October  comes  the 
Love  Feast,  when  the  members  meet  in 
brotherly  communion.  At  all  the  festi- 
vals the  national  anthem  is  sung.  It  is 
quite  an  extended  production,  beginning 
with  the  words:  '*Harmonie,  du  bruder- 
stadt."  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  the  opening  stanza,  as  taken  from  their 
printed  hymnal: 

Harmony,  Uiou  home  of  lore. 

Peace  be  witii  thee  ever: 
Qod  watch  o'er  thee  from  aboTe ! 

FoeB  shall  fright  thee  never ; 
For  the  time  is  now  at  hand. 

Crowning  thy  desire; 
God  is  near  His  chosen  band. 

He  will  lift  thee  higher. 

While  in  the  Town  Hall  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself,  How  is  Econ- 
omy governed  ?     We  turn  to  August 

*'Can  you  tell  us  how  Economy  is 
governed  ?  "  we  ask. 

August  scratches  his  head,  and  looks 
profoundly  solemn.  He  reaches  deep 
down  into  his  pocket  and  draws  out  a 
rosy  Seckel  pear,  which  he  regards  with 
fixed  attention.  He  next  takes  a  liberal 
bite  and  laughs. 

**  Vat  do  I  know  ? "  he  sagely  observes, 
with  a  deprecating  gesture:  and  we 
change  the  subject. 

Answering,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
question  vainly  put  to  August,  Ekx)nomy 
is  governed  by  a  council  holding  frequent 
meetings,  which  may  be  said  to  be  secret 
Outsiders  can  only  judge  what  is  done, 
by  the  results.  Each  member  would 
seem  to  have  a  voice ;  but  one  or  two 
master-spirits  sway  the  others,  as  in  our 
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own  politics.  In  effect,  the  government 
of  Economy  approaches  very  nearly  to 
that  of  an  absolute  despotism.  When 
the  society  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power,  the  laws  prescribed  what  a  man 
should  eat  and  wear,  when  he  should  go 
to  bed  and  when  he  should  rise.  His 
course  of  life  was  rigidly  and  exactly 
mapped  out ;  and  this  is  measurably  true 
yet 

Diagonally  across  the  street  from  the 
Town  Hall  is  the  church,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive building  in  Economy,  Built  of 
red  bricks  like  the  former  edifice,  its  pe- 
culiar construction  makes  it  much  more 
conspicuous.     Modem  architects  would 


doubtless  laugh  at  the  plan,  which  is  so 
plain  as  to  preclude  all  ornament ;  but  it 
has  a  quaint  individuality.  Squareness 
is  its  predominating  feature:  square 
tower,  windows,  doors  and  corners.  Sur- 
mounting the.  tower,  which  is  mainly 
built  of  wood,  is  a  gilded  weather-cock ; 
and,  a  little  lower  down,  the  great  face  of 
the  town-clock  is  visible.  At  the  stroke 
of  9  P.  M.,  everybody  in  the  village  must 
go  to  bed,  or  at  least  close  his  door.  At 
the  stroke  of  6  A.  M.,  he  must  go  to 
work.  This  law  is  impartially  carried  out. 
True  to  their  conservative  ideas,  the 
Economites  still  adhere  to  local  time, 
which   is   twenty  minutes   slower  than 
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the  ** Eastern  Standard"  time  adopted 
by  Pittsburgh. 

Inside  the  church,  one  finds  the  same 
Quaker-like  plainness  and  simplicity. 
Heavy  wooden  benches  are  in  use,  the 
pulpit  is  of  the  simplest  construction, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  star- 
ing vacancy  of  the  walls.  The  men  sit 
on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other. 
The  services  are  of  course  in  German, 
the  preacher  being  the  head  of  the  soci- 
ety. He  usually  talks  on  every-day 
themes,  descending  at  times  to  individ- 
ual criticism.  If  Herr  Dingledine  has 
disobeyed  the  law,  he  is  told  of  it  and 
reprimanded ;  if  certain  people  are  lazy, 
they  are  so  informed.  He  is  like  a  fa- 
ther addressing  his  children. 

The  way  up  to  the  belfry  is  dark  and 
devious ;  but  once  out  upon  the  narrow 
platform  encircling  the  tower  near  the 
top  we  cannot  but  exclaim,  **  Beautiful  I" 
It  is  a  view  that  delights ;  but  the  pen  fal- 
ters in  describing  it.  There  are  no  prom- 
inent objects  to  seize  upon.  The  red 
brick  houses  of  the  village  lie  embosomed 
among  the  greenest  of  foliage ;  the  per- 
fectly-kept gardens  are  very  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  German  women  in  bl«M,  with 
shawls  over  their  heads,  are  at  work 
among  the  flowers ;  boys  are  gathering 
apples  in  the  orchards ;  a  herd  of  black 
and  white  cattle  are  grazing  in  the  past- 
ure just  beyond  the  village.  The  slopes 
back  of  the  village,  varied  with  occa- 
sional patches  of  woodland  or  solitary 
shade-trees,  charm  one  with  the  richness 
of  their  verdure.  The  course  of  the  riv- 
er can  be  traced  for  many  miles  by  the 
dark  timbered  hills  that  wall  it  in,  and 
the  stream  itself  appears  like  a  land- 
locked sheet  of  water.  It  is  a  picture  of 
content  and  restfulness,  much  easier  en- 
joyed than  described. 

''  By  jinks!  "  cries  August,  gazing  in- 
tently over  the  railing,  *'in  my  garden 
a  calf  runs.  See  him  I  See  him!  Der 
teufel !  I  go  down  mit  a  club." 

We  descend  from  the  tower  with  great 
rapidity,  but  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  August,  who  races  down  street 
like  a  boy.  In  a  little  while  he  comes 
back,  nearly  out  of  breath. 

*'  I  fix  him,"  he  says,  **  but  he  eat  von 
large  cabbage,  and  tramp  down  corn  like 
a  vind-storm." 

Opposite  the  church  is  a  vine-covered 


old  mansion,  formerly  occupied  by 
George  Rapp,  the  founder  of  the  society. 
He  died  in  1847,  at  the  age  of  90.  The 
present  head  of  the  society  now  resides 
in  the  house,  which  is  the  most  preten- 
tious one  in  the  village.  The  garden  at- 
tached to  it  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  plants  and  flowers.  Curiously, 
the  house  has  a  rather  elaborate  front- 
door; a  rare  thing  in  EkKjnomy.  Near 
the  garden-gate  is  an  enormous  pump, 
worked  by  a  curved  iron  handle  with 
a  great  knob  on  the  end.  The  water, 
cool  and  tasteless,  comes  from  the  river 
level,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface.  Collected  about  the  pump  are 
a  knot  of  young  people.  A  German  girl 
is  working  the  heavy  knobby  handle, 
while  bumpkins  stand  by,  watching  her. 
There  is  laughing  and  chatting,  there  is 
an  interchange  of  sly  glances,  showing 
that  even  at  Economy,  Cupid  is  at  work. 
But  the  old  Harmonites  are  ignorant 
of  it,  and  the  young  people  wisely  keep 
them  so. 

Mark  this  old  gentleman  approaching. 
He  is  in  his  eighties;  his  frame  is  bent, 
and  his  garb  of  blue  fits  him  loosely. 
Under  his  broad-brimmed  Quaker-like 
hat,  stray  long  and  loose  locks,  white  as 
flax.  Look  now  at  his  face:  did  you 
ever  see  a  kindlier?  His  cheeks  are 
ruddy ;  his  eyes  beam  with  manliness  and 
benevolence.  He  carries  himself  with 
the  air  of  a  patriarch,  which  indeed  he 
is.  With  a  courtly  wave  of  the  band 
to  us,  and  a  smile  of  recognition  to 
August,  he  passes  on.  This  is  the  leader 
of  the  society. 

Regularly  every  year  this  aged  gentle- 
man repairs  to  the  fields  to  gather  a  stock 
of  **boneset,"  which  he  uses  in  manu- 
facturing crab-cider  bitters,  locally  famed 
for  their  virtues.  He  makes  them  with 
his  own  hands ;  none  others  dare  profane 
the  ingredients  with  their  touch.  '  *  There 
are  two  things  necessary,"  he  has  said, 
^^for  human  sustenance:  wheat  and  the 
apple.  With  these  as  a  basis,  all  that 
we  need  can  be  made.  From  wheat 
comes  bread  in  all  its  forms;  from  the 
apple,  cider,  which  has  most  excellent 
properties.  In  how  many  forms  may  we 
prepare  the  apple  ?  Ripe  and  mellow 
from  the  tree,  who  does  not  love  it? 
Roasted,  it  is  a  delicacy ;  it  is  grateful  in 
a  sauce,  delicious  in  a  dumpling.     With 
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good  wheat  and  good  apples,  one  need 
not  ask  for  more." 

Here  and  there  on  the  streets  we 
notice  aged  mulberry  trees,  which  are 
relics  of  the  silk  industry  that  once  flour- 
ished at  Ekjonomy.  A  large  frame  build- 
ing, now  silent  and  almost  unused,  is 
where  the  silk  was  made.  Few  traces 
of  the  industry  survive.  On  feast  days 
and  at  church  the  older  women  wear 
garments  of  blue  silk  made  with  their 
own  hands;  handkerchiefs  and  shawls 
of  the  same  material  are  in  use,  and 
white  silken  curtains  ornament  the  win- 
dows of  the  old  Rapp  mansion. 


chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  society.  It  was  carried 
on  for  years,  and  attained  considerable 
proportions.  Its  cessation  was  principally 
owing  to  the  decadence  of  the  society 
and  to  foreign  competition.  The  manu- 
facture of  woolen  and  other  goods  failed 
from  the  same  causes.  The  empty  build- 
ings we  pass  tell  their  own  story. 

The  uniformity  of  Harmonite  homes 
is  remarkable;  AH  the  older  houses  are 
built  after  one  pattern.  Were  it  not  for 
the  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  them, 
one  would  soon  tire  of  the  sameness ;  but 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  shade  and 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  OLD  FLOURING-IIILL. 


The  first  venture  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  was  made  in  1825,  the  year  the  vil- 
lage was  founded.  It  suspended,  mainly 
because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  In  1835,  after  repeated  failures, 
the  industry  became  an  assured  success, 


fruit  trees,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines 
and  flowers,  more  than  make  amends. 

**Vould  you  see  some  *schnitts'  und 
*  hiitzel '  ? "  asks  August. 

*'  What  is  *  schnitts '  ? "  we  ask. 

August's  gray  eyes  twinkle. 
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•*  Come  und  see,"  he  says. 

We  enter  a  new  frame  building,  upon 
the  floor  of  which  are  many  bushels  of 
apples  and  pears.  It  is  the  fruit-drying 
establishment. 

''  Haf  some  pears,"  urges  August. 

Who  could  refuse  such  an  invitation  ? 
They  are  such  pears  as  only  skillful 
cultivation  can  produce — large,  luscious, 


tempting.  We  gladly  help  ourselves 
from  one  of  the  great  heaps. 

' '  Now  tell  ufe  about  *  schnitts, '  August." 

"Here  he  Ls,"  says  August,  pointing 
to  a  heap  of  quartered  apples  and  pears 
cut  ready  to  dry. 

*' And  the  ^hiitzelM" 

"  Dis  is  him,"  motioning  towards  some 
whole  peai*s,  from  which  a  red-cheeked 
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German  girl  is  removing  the  stems. 
**  Schnitts,"  it  would  seem,  is  any  kind  of 
dried  fruit  quartered  or  cut  into  small 
pieces  ;  **  hiitzel "  is  pears  dried  whole. 

A  short  walk  through  grassy  streets, 
over  brick  pavements  scarcely  a  yard  in 
width,  brings  us  to  what  some  local 
humorist  has  called  the  '*  Lover's  Lane," 
two  parallel  rows  of  apple  trees  leading 
up  a  gentle  slope  from  the  village  to  the 
public  road.  If  lovers  dared  to  use  it, 
they  would  find  it  a  pleasant  walk.  An 
aged  Economite  approaches  us,  coming 
slowly  down  the  shaded  pathway.  He 
is  feeble,  but  his  dark  eyes  are  very 
bright.  His  portly  frame  is  clad  in  the 
usual  suit  of  blue,  and  he  wears  the 
broad- brimmed  hat.  There  are  pigs  in 
the  field  beside  him  ;  he  tosses  them  an 
apple  over  the  fence.  They  quarrel  for 
its  possession,  squealing  in  rage.  He 
laughs  till  his  fat  sides  shake.  He  tosses 
them  more  apples,  fairly  exploding  with 
mirth  as  he  watches  them  crowding  and 
jostling  each  other.  So  on  he  goes 
out  of  sight,  entirely  oblivious  of  our 
presence.  The  pigs  follow  him  as  far 
as  the  boundary   of  the   field   will   let 


them,  drowning  his  merriment  with 
their  squealing. 

This  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  typical 
Economite.  Innocent,  honest,  simple 
minded,  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
great  outside  world  and  its  complexities, 
he  is  easily  amused.  I  recall  another 
like  him,  the  former  keeper  of  the  orchard 
that  encloses  the  old  burying-ground,  to 
which  our  ramble  will  soon  take  us.  He 
was  an  elderly  personage,  little,  spare 
and  strangely  deformed,  but  of  singu- 
larly interesting  mind.  He  was  quite 
comical  and  original  without  knowing 
it.  The  childlike  in  nocence  of  some  of  his 
remarks  was  delightful.  I  visited  his  lit- 
tle vine-covered  watch-house  very  often. 

Closing  an  eye  and  regarding  me  with 
great  gravity,  he  once  said  : 

*' Death  is  a  funny  fellow." 

**Why  so?" 

**He  has  been  playing  with  me  these 
ten  years." 

*'  I  do  not  understand." 

*' Look  at  me;  see  how  bent  I  am.  It 
for  me  is  very  hard  to  walk.  People  say 
I  should  long  ago  have  died.  But  I  am 
here.     Death  takes  younger  people,  and 
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laughs  when  he  brings  them  here,"  point- 
ing to  the  orchard. 

"  That  is  a  joke  you  can  enjoy.'' 

*'  So  I  do;  I  smile  back  at  him.  What 
is  there  in  Death  to  make  me  afraid?" 

A  few  weeks  later  I  called  to  see  the 
little  German  at  his  i)ost.  His  cosy 
watch-house  was  there,  covered  with 
luscious  grapes  that  perfumed  all  the 
air.  My  friend  was  not  there ;  but  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  a  German  la- 
borer, I  found  him.  A  mound  was  over 
him,  upon  which  some  tiny  morning- 
glory  vines  had  already  taken  root. 
Death,  the  joker,  had  grown  more  ear- 
nest. I  could  not  but  wonder  if  death 
was  still  a  joke  to  the  honest  and  kindly 
little  German. 

Opening  a  white  gate,  August  leads 
the  way  into  a  spacious  orchard,  through 
which  runs  a  long,  straight  roadway. 
On  our  right  as  we  enter  is  a  little  vine- 
yard, so  trim  and  perfectly  kept  that 
one  cannot  but  admire  it.  Not  a  weed 
mars  the  ground  between  the  trellises. 
The  odor  of  the  grapes  is  exquisite.  On 
our  left  is  a  i)each  orchard  in  full  bear- 
ing, and  the  fruitage  is  worthy  of  Dela- 
ware or  Maryland.  A  little  farther  on 
begins  a  pear  and  apple  orchard,  which 
extends  for  fully  half  a  mile. 

'*Here,"  said  August,  pausing,  "our 
dead  lie." 

We  look  about  us,  nonplussed.  Be- 
fore us  is  a  square  enclosure  in  the  or- 
chard, fenced  with  white  palings.  Pear 
and  apple  trees  grow  within ;  the  grass- 


grown  surface  is  very  smooth.  There 
are  no  monuments,  headstones,  railings, 
flowers  or  evergreens ;  the  place  has  the 
appearance  of  a  pasture. 

**  Where  are  the  graves,  August?"  we 
asked. 

**  Dere,  in  de  ground." 
*  *But  you  cannot  tell  one  from  another !" 
"  Vy  shoolt  we;  vill  God  forget?" 
Upon  closer  inspection  we  find  some 
new-made  graves  near  the  fence,  with 
the  earth  heaped  over  them  in  the  usual 
form,  but  with  nothing  to  designate 
them.  They  are  arranged  in  long  rows 
extending  entirely  across  the  enclosure, 
and  the  last  row  is  now  begun.  When 
complete,  it  will  doubtless  see  the  end 
of  the  Harmony  Society.  The  old  graves 
are  all  level  with  the  ground,  and  many 
are  entirely  obliterated.  Curiously,  and 
I  trust  typically,  the  plant  called  **life 
everlasting  "  grows  over  them,  and  grass 
and  flowering  vines  run  riot,  being  only 
occasionally  disturbed  by  the  scythe.  No 
effort  is  made  to  beautify  the  place;  but 
it  is  a  most  impressive  spot. 

**  Are  many  buried  here,  August?" 
**  De  Harmony  Society  is  dere,"  is  the 
sober  answer. 

Just  beyond  the  burying-ground  is  a 
so-called  "  Indian  mound,"  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  Mound  Builders.  Over  it  grow 
a  few  stately  oaks  and  hickories,  in  the 
shade  of  which  benches  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  circle.  There 
the  workmen  in  the  orchard  eat  their 
noon-day  meal.     The  mound  has  never 
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been  explored,  nor  will  the  Harmonites 
permit  the  ancient  tumulus  to  be  dese- 
crated. 

Near  by  is  a  frame  building  in  which 
pears  and  apples  are  sorted  and  bar- 
reled. 

A  very  prominent  feature  of  Economy 
life  has  heretofore  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, as  tending  to  detract  from  the 
impression  of  age  and  conservatism  that 
we  have  justly  formed  of  the  commu- 
nity, viz.:  the  general  use  of  natural 
gas.  Somewhere  in  the  Book  of  Job  the 
Harmonites  found  authority  to  drill  into 
the  earth  for  fuel,  and,  acting  upon  such 
authority,  discovered  a  reservoir  of  nat- 
ural gas  eighteen  hundred  feet  under- 
neath their  hearth-stones.  It  has  been 
piped  through  the  village,  and  serves 
for  both  fuel  and  light  in  every  home. 
Coal,  wood  and  oil  are  no  longer  used. 
At  every  street-comer  are  elevated  pipes 
where  flames  bum  night  and  day,  win- 
ter and  summer.  They  are  never  ex- 
tinguished. Economy  is  certainly  the 
best-lighted  village  in  America;  one  can 
read  fine  print  in  almost  any  of  the 
streets  at  midnight. 

"Do  you  like  natural  gas,  August?" 
we  ask. 

"GootI  gootl  It  makes  my  shickens 
fat!"   • 

'*  Makes  your  chickens  fat  I "  We  can 
only  look  our  surprise. 

'^  Ya,  so  fat  like  peegs.  Bugs  come  at 
nig^*  -big  bugs,  little  bugs,  tausendsl 
Dey  fly  in  de  gas  blazes,  und  drop  down. 
Hens  ketch  'em,  like  dis." 

August  opens  his  mouth  and  closes  it, 
with  a  mighty  smack  of  the  lips.  We 
are  thus  let  into  the  mystery  of  how 
natural  gas  can  fatten  chickens. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  wonders 
of  natural  gas,  the  night-scenes  in  the 
streets  of  Economy  are  very  strange. 
The  waving  torches  cast  weird  shadows 
among  the  trees,  the  grass  takes  on 
a  blue-green  tint,  lovelier  than  can  be 
imagined.  Down  the  vista  of  some  of 
the  streets  the  lights  gleam  like  a  fan- 
tastic procession.  Broad  paths  of  bright- 
ness flare  out  upon  the  river,  while  the 
irregular  outline  of  the  hills  beyond  is 
black  as  ebony.  The  play  of  light  among 
the  foliage  of  the  shade-trees  is  strangely 
beautiful.  The  effect  is  not  unlike  moon- 
light, but  richer,  mellower. 


**Vould  you  like  to  see  de  gas  veil 
*blow  off'?"  asks  our  guide. 

The  invitation  is  eagerly  accepted. 
We  accompany  August  to  a  valley  back 
of  the  village,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
cultivated  slopes  overlooking  Economy, 
where  the  gas  well  is  situated.  A  tall 
wooden  derrick  mcurks  the  well,  from 
which  the  surplus  gas  issues  with  a 
steady  roar.  August  enters  a  rude  shanty 
built  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
derrick,  and  turns  a  valve.  Instantly, 
there  shoots  out  of  an  escape  pipe  close 
to  the  ground,  and  laid  parallel  with  it, 
a  jet  of  snowy  whiteness,  with  a  roar  of 
tremendous  volume.  Involuntarily,  our 
hands  are  at  our  ears.  This  white  fluid 
is  salt  water,  which  must  be  blown  out 
of  the  well  every  day  or  two  to  pre- 
vent clogging.  The  process  is  known 
as  ** blowing  off."  The  jet  shoots  out 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  feet,  sending  a  dense 
cloud  of  spray  drifting  off  among  the 
trees  and  up  the  opposite  slope.  There 
is  something  terrible  in  its  power;  one 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
seen giant  of  prodigious  strength.  Grad- 
ually the  flow  of  salt  water  diminishes, 
and  the  pressure  of  gas  is  turned  off. 
August  comes  out,  approaches  the  mouth 
of  the  pipe  and  applies  a  lighted  match. 
A  little  flame  springs  forth.  He  goes 
back  into  the  shanty,  saying,  as  he 
leaves  us: 

**  Keep  your  von  eye  on  de  blaze." 

Drawing  back  a  little,  we  watch  the 
flame.  It  grows  larger,  noisier.  From 
a  tiny  tongue  of  flame  it  grows  into 
a  gigantic  torch.  Its  roar  can  be  heard 
far  away.  It  reaches  out  toward  an  oak 
tree  fifty  feet  distant,  hungrily.  There 
is  something  dreadful  in  its  mighty 
surgings,  its  heat,  its  blinding  light. 
Suddenly  it  goes  out  with  a  gasp  so 
startling  that  one's  senses  reel.  We 
stand  dazed,  bewildered.  The  great 
pressure  has  blown  it  out. 

**Ya,"  observes  August,  appearing 
among  us  again,  *4t  make  de  ladies 
choomp." 

Compared  with  the  great  wells  at 
Murrysville,  from  which  Pittsburgh's 
supply  is  mainly  drawn,  this  is  a  small 
well ;  but  the  gas  it  produces  would  sup- 
ply several  villages  as  large  as  Economy. 
For  nearly  two  years .  it  has  poured  out 
an  undiminished  volume  of  gas. 
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Stopping  at  the  Economy  hotel  for 
supper,  we  have  placed  before  us  a  most 
substantial  meal,  served  with  a  delight- 
ful lack  of  formality.  These  thrifty  Ger- 
mans are  lovers  of  good  cheer.  Their 
home-made  wines,  crab  cider  and  bitters 
are  noted  for  their  purity  and  excellence. 
Who  shall  recount  the  delights  of  their 
**  zimmet  kuchen,"  their  **  schnitts,"  their 
**zweibel  kuchen"?  Who  shall  ade- 
quately sing  the  praises  of  their  peerless 
**  sauerkraut,"  their  '*hiitzel,"  their  rich 
* '  smearcase  "  ?  Their  dark  bread  is  won- 
derfully nutritious,  their  quince  and  ap- 
ple jellies  have  a  magical  flavor. 

Vain  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  tell  the 
richness  of  their  butter  and  cream,  the 
product  of  Holstein  and  Aldemey  dairies 
without  a  peer  !  One  has  only  to  taste 
their  bonny-clabber  or  their  ginger  cakes 
to  become  convinced  that  there  is  more 
in  life  than  had  hitherto  been  apparent. 
Their  Lima  beans  and  green  com  are 
delicious  in  themselves  ;  but  when  com- 
bined in  one  glorious  dish,  bearing  the 
Indian  name  of  succotash,  they  become 
absolutely  irresistible.  Only  the  initiated 
can  know  the  tempting  forms  into  which 
their  many  dairy  and  garden  products 
are  made.  Taste,  in  conclusion,  these 
fresh  cucumbers  smothered  in  cream, 
and,  after  duly  and  deliberately  passing 
judgment  on  them,  can  you  have  the 
hardihood  to  say  that  they  are  not  within 
a  degree  or  two  of  perfection  ? 

Of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  a  young 
American  recently  said  :  **  He  is  a  very 
original  and  kindly  gentleman.  He  gives 
eighteen  ginger-cakes  for  a  dozen  ! " 

At  the  hotel  door  we  shake  hands  with 
August.  He  has  not  shown  us  all  of 
Ekjonomy  ;  but  our  time  is  almost  up. 

*'  If  you  get  not  so  soon  tired,  I  show 
you  more,"  he  says.  '*Ven  you  come 
again,  I  shall  laugh." 

'*  Are  we  so  funny,  August  ? " 

"Nit  so  funny  ;  aber  I  shall  be  glat 
to  see  you."  And  the  good  fellow  goes 
off  laughing. 

Seated  upon  one  of  the  benches  at  the 
river  bluff,  where  old  and  young  pass  the 
evenings  in  warm  weather,  we  try  to 
realize  how  greatly  Harmonite  daily  life 
differs  from  our  own.  Theirs  is  a  life  of 
remarkable  placidity.  Its  events  are  of 
the  most  commonplace  character.  A 
horse  dies,  an  apple-tree  is  blown  down 


in  a  windstorm,  a  rain  deluges  the 
garden,  the  bees  **  swarm."  Such  occur- 
rences mark  epochs  in  the  daily  rounds. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  members  see  much 
of  the  outside  world. 

The  mainspring  of  all  their  actions  is 
religious  faith.  Purer,  honester  people 
do  not  liiie.  The  very  narrowness  of 
their  lives  adds  to  the  intensity  of  their 
convictions. 

One  of  their  beliefs  is  that  Adam,  be- 
fore the  fall,  combined  both  sexes  in  one, 
and  that  mankind  would  have  so  re- 
mained had  not  sin  entered  into  the 
world.  Their  hope  is  to  attain  to  this 
state  in  the  future  world.  Women  they 
regard  as  the  cause  of  sin  ;  hence  they 
felt  it  a  duty  to  do  away  with  the  mar- 
riage relation,  hoping  to  be  able  to  draw 
enough  converts  from  the  outside  world 
to  perpetuate  their  society. 

Another  of  their  dearly  cherished 
beliefs  has  been  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  Repeatedly,  a  date  has  been  set 
for  His  appearance,  only  to  result  in  dis- 
appointment. When  George  Rapp,  the 
founder  of  the  society,  was  on  his  death- 
bed, in  1847,  he  is  said  to  have  looked  for 
Christ's  appearance  in  the  room.  Others 
there  had  faith  as  great.  So  implicitly 
did  the  aged  man  believe  that  the  Saviour 
would  be  there,  that  nothing  could  shake 
his  faith. 

**  He  will  come,"  he  said,  almost  with 
his  last  breath,  and  died  looking  for 
Him. 

"  Being  blind  to  spiritual  things,'*  said 
a  former  member — a  very  aged  gentle- 
man— to  the  writer,  **we  have  erred  in 
setting  a  date  for  Christ's  coming  ;  but 
He  will  yet  come.  Believe  me,  our  eyes 
shall  see  Him.  How  long  have  we  waited 
for  Him,  and  with  what  faith  1  He  will 
not  disappoint  us." 

Night  has  settled  down  over  Economy,, 
but  darkness  has  not  fallen.  A  hundred 
flaring  natural  gas-jets  take  the  place  of 
sunlight.  There  are  shadows  among  the 
trees  and  houses  ;  a  solemn  hush  is  over 
town,  and  hills  and  river.  A  glare,  as 
of  early  dawn,  is  in  the  sky.  The  roar 
of  the  gas-well  up  the  valley  sounds  like 
the  rolling  in  of  surf.  A  tall  man,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  shaggy  dog,  passes 
slowly  along  the  silent  streets,  constitut- 
ing the  police  system  of  Economy.  The 
clock  strikes  nine.  We  must  all  to  bed- 
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INDrXCf  dnwn  from  tlie    ^     " 
iioi'tlieni    hills,    Pitsoaek         "t^^^ 
Bniok  falls  into  tlie  Hack-  fj 

CTLSiiek  aliout  nine  iiiiles  aljoye 
EuyflewootK  New  Ji?i*sey.  A  fine  clear 
KtriMiin  it  is.  ton  or  twelve  feet  wide, 
Avln^re  the  thrifty  Dutch  fanners  have 
left  it  \o\\^  own  deviees;  and  very  sug- 
p-estive  of  tr<Hit  to  hitii  who  knows  not 
the  pxterniiiiatint,^  ways  of  the  Arnerieaii  fisher- 
ijiaiL  Novertlieless,  tnuit  or  no  trout»  a  hrook 
has  its  fasi^inatiouH  for  a  pedesti-ian  who  is  out  for 
a  trainp  with  notion^'  moi'e  important  in  view,  mtkI 
I  it  hud  tempted  me  fiTtm  the  turnpike  to  fidlow  its  wayward 
r;imU]ini,'^s  tlnYiTijrli  the  nnvrow  vnllpy,  kimwlnix  thai  in  duf 
course  I  must  reach  another  country-road  leading  souiewhei'e. 
It  would  seem  that  in  this  section  every  farmer  must  have  his  own  private 
mill,  for  the  waters  of  this  pretty  stream  are  hereabout  vexed  by  many  dams. 
Hardly  do  the  ripples  begin  to  make  music  over  the  pebbles  below  one  obstruc- 
tion ere  they  are  checked  by  another,  and  beside  each  dam  is  a  small  building, 
usually  in  a  picturesque  statn  of  dilapidation  that  distinctly  adds  to  its  artistic  value. 
Near  one  of  these  dams,  where  the  water  poured  in  thin  unbroken  transpar- 
ency over  a  decaying  timber  bulkhead,  I  sat  down  in  the  shade  and  fell  to  spec- 
ulating whether  these  early  Dutch  immigrants  took  to  building  dams  simply  because 
their  ancestors  had  been  doing  so  for  a  good  many  centuries.  Beavers  in  confinement 
require  a  supply  of  logs  wherewith  to  carry  out  their  natural  instincts — why  may 
not  Dutchmen  find  that  they,  too,  *' must  be  saved  by  being  dammed,"  as  Tom  Hood 
sings,  when  they  migrate  from  their  bediked  country  to  a  new  land?  The  problem 
proved  too  profound,  and  I  was  considering  what  train  I  should  aim  for,  when  I 
found  myself  poking  with  a  stick  at  the  pink  wreck  of  a  West  India  conch-shell, 
and  unconsciously  speculating  as  to  its  emigration  to  the  shore  of  Pascack  Brook. 
Glancing  across  the  stream,  I  saw  similar  fragments,  and  a  closer  inspection 
showed  still  other  bits  of  pink  mingled  with  the  pebbles  along  the  water  side.  How 
came  they  there  ?  I  looked  at  the  brown  mill  that  rose  above  bushes  across  the 
stream,  but  it  was  like  all  the  rest. 

It  was  somewhat  problematical  whether  I  could  walk  across  the  slender  tree- 
trunk  that  had  evidently  served  venturesome  spirits  as  a  bridge,  but  after  a  perilous 
and  possibly  ungraceful  essay  at  balancing,  I  made  the  passage  safely,  pushed 
through  the  orergrown  path  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  bank  and  stood  beside  a 
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huge  pile  of  conch  fragments,  evidently 
the  debris  of  man's  handiwork.  Here  was 
a  mystery !  I  thought  of  shell  cameos, 
but  had  never  heard  of  the  Hackensack 
Valley  as  an  American  headquarters  for 
their  manufacture.  The  door  of  the  mill 
was  locked,  and  there  was  no  key  hidden 
under  the  stone  step,  such  as  elsewhere 
could  be  found  after  a  somewhat  circum- 
spect examination.  Through  the  dusty 
windows  I  could  make  out  a  row  of 
grindstones,  a  lathe  and  sundry  tools 
lying  about,  with  bits  of  shell,  circular, 
oblong  and  nondescript,  in  admired  con- 
fusion. Clearly  nothing  was  to  be 
learned  without  human  aid,  so  I  followed 
the  footpath  that  led  across  the  meadow 


towaixl  an  old  Butch  church  on 
tlic  hill  beyond.  This  brc^tig-ht  m© 
to  and  aifujnd  a  barn,  throujfh  a 
cow  yiird  and  to  a  picket  fenc»j, 
beyond  which  I  con  Id  see  a  fel- 
low-t'itizon  crifi-afred  in  fJimie  nian- 
'"  ual  hdmr— siiwirig  wiHHl,  I  thought 

^_-  —till   I  n^ached    the  pickets  and 

|>eri'eivi'd  thiit  he  was  polbhing-  a 
inarble  t« imhstoiu^  He  j^topped  his 
wnrk  and  HsteiieO  wiili  obvlotis 
suspicion  while  1  propounded  my 
question  about  the  conch  shells. 
**Well,  now,"  he  said,  as  I  paused. 
**  You  see  I  ain  'tone  o'  the  firm — at  least 
not  now,  though  I  works  with 'em  some. 
I  'd  just  as  lief  tell  you,  but  you  'd  better 
see  my  brother  over  to  the  house.  He 
belongs  to  the  firm  and  kin  tell  you  what 
he  likes." 

Following  his  direction  I  crossed  the 
road,  and  mindful  of  country  wa3rs, 
went  to  the  side  door,  knocked,  and 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  only 
surviving  firm  of  wampum-makers  in 
America. 

They  were  sufficiently  communicative 
when  I  made  known  my  errand,  and 
the  lady  of  the  house  brought  out  sun- 
dry boxes  which  contained  the  finished 
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product  of  the  industry.  These  were 
not  many  nor  much  varietl:  strings  of 
beads,  white  and  purplish  black;  '*  moons" 
loose  and  in  sets  of  five,  and  '*  hair- 
pipe,"  as  the  firm  called  them— namely, 
bits  of  shell  that  looked  like  clay  pipe- 
stems,  but  thicker  in  diameter  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends. 

Tlie  old  wampum  maker  was  not  in- 
disposed to  talk,  and  after  exhibiting  his 
stock  on  hand,  suggested  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  "shop." 

"  How  did  this  thing  begin  ?''  I  asked, 
as  we  passed  through  the  yard  where 
the  retired  member  of  the  firm  was 
still  industriously  polishing  the  pros- 
trate tombstone. 

'•Well,  that  must  have  been  pretty 
soon  after  the  country  was  settled,  I  ex- 


po<*t.  My  gTBtiri' 
partHits  and  frrefit- 
f^TiiJidparc^iits  all 
worked  at  at.  It 
must  be  ihreo  or 
f o  11  r  ffo  1 1  f  'ni  t  ions 
since  we.  Camp- 
be  ILs,  have  Wfi 
making  wampuijt 
right  here  on  Pas- 
cack," 

'*  CanipWK"  1 
interposed.        *'  That  's     nol 
l^utrli   name.*' 

'Well,    I    guess   not/*  sonit- 
indignantly,        **  We  're 
rather  we  were  till 
we  tui  lied  Arm'ricans/' 

''Any  letters  or  journals  T 
''Well,  not  that  I  know  of. 
The  story  goes  that  after  the  old  gentle- 
man settled  here  he  began  trading  ynth 
the  Indians,  and  found  wampum  very 
handy  for  small  change  ;  but  it  was 
scarce,  mighty  scarce.  Them  that  had  it 
kept  a  holt  of  it,  and  so  he  began  to  study 
how  he  could  increase  his  private  supply. 
I've  heard  tell  that  it  was  legal  tender  all 
through  New  England  for  the  better 
part  of  a  century.  In  my  time  there 
was  five  brothers  of  us — John,  James, 
David  and  Abraham — my  name  is  Robert 
—not  counting  the  girls,  and  we  all 
worked  pretty  steady  at  it  till  near  the 
end  of  the  war. 

"John  Jacob  Astor  was  one  of  the 
first  to  begin  to  give  us  orders.  He  was 
in  the  fur  trade,  you  know,  and  had  a 
line  of  posts  up  the  Missouri  River  and 
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away  over  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  That  was  along 
before  the  last  war  with  England,  and 
the  first  shipments  were  to  his  agents. 
Afterward  several  firms  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  took 
hold. 

*  *  The  best  time  was  from  about  1835  till 
i850,  but  the  business  began  to  be  un- 
certain by  1866.  Why,  during  the  flush 
times  we  used  to  turn  out  a  million  a 
year  of  black  beads.  We  used  to  have 
slooploads  of  clams  brought  from  Eock- 
away  to  Teaneck  and  Snedden's  Land- 
ing. The  neighbors  would  take  most  of 
the  meat  and  leave  us  the  shells.  A 
million  of  beads  and  nine  hundred  set 
of  moons !  Them  was  times  when  the 
Indian  trade  amounted  to  something." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  shop, 
which  my  guide  informed  me  was  built 
in  1860;  and,  unlocking  the  door,  we 
entered  the  rough,  dusty  room,  furnished 
with  a  row  of  g^rindstones,  rude  tools, 
and  fragments  of  shells  scattered  on 
every  side. 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  **  the  Indians 
had  all  the  time  they  wanted  and  no 
tools  to  speak  of,  and  they  would  grind 
away  for  a  month  on  a  little  piece  of 
shell,  and  finally  turn  out  a  good  bit  of 


work;  but  it  was  a  slow  way  to  coin 
money,  though  the  money  was  good 
enough  when  it  was  coined;  so  great- 
grandfather he  went  to  work  and  found 
he  could  beat  native  methods  away  out 
of  sight. 

**The  old  gentleman  was  a  bit  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  he  made  his  own  tools, 
like  the  ones  we  use  now.  Of  course 
he  did  'nt  have  a  nice  lathe  like  this,  but 
he  managed  with  bow-drills,  and  turned 
out  an  article  of  wampum  that  drove  out 
the  native  product  all  through  this 
region.  Any  level-headed  Indian  was 
glad  to  give  a  beaver  skin  or  two,  that 
only  cost  him  a  day's  hunting  which 
he  liked,  in  exchange  for  a  few  beads, 
which  would  have  cost  him  six  weeks' 
work  that  he  hated. 

"Counterfeiting?  Bless  you,  no  I  They 
was  glad  enough  to  get  it,  and  the 
old  gentleman  fairly  cornered  the  wam- 
pum market  for  a  while. 

*'  What  with  traders  and  Indians  from 
other  tribes,  the  demand  became  so  great 
that  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  wampum 
making  was  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries in  the  Hackensack  Valley.  The 
Dutch  were  slow  catching  on  to  it,  but 
they  catched  at  last,  tho'  they  didn't 
learn    all   there   was    to   the    business. 


'*WHERK  THK  WAMPUM  QOBS.' 
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Tliere  's  some  secrets  about  it,"  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  touch  of  professional 
pride,  **  that  have  never  gone  out  of  the 
Campbell  family ;  and  none  of  'em  could 
ever  make  *  hair-pipe'  equal  to  our 'n." 

'*Then  the  secret  is  about  boring  the 
hole,  is  it? " 

"  Young  man,  do  n't  you  go  too  fast! 
i  did  n't  say  a  word  about  boring  holes,  did  I  ? " 

**  Oh,  no  I  You  need  n't  be  alarmed ;  I  do  n't  want 
to  ^o  into  the  business." 

**  Well,  now,"  and  the  "firm"  took  up  a  large 
oonch -shell  frotn  a  pile.  *' You  wouldn't  believe  how 
difficult  it  is  to  divide  up  a  conch  into  *  moons  *  and 
hair-pipe  pieces ;  but  my  brother  will  get  more  moons 
out  of  one  eonek  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
You  Bee  the,se  bits  of  leather,"  showing  some  round 
pieces  of  thick  cowhide,  black  from  long  usage,  and 
corresponding-  in  size  to  the  moons  that  I  had  seen  at 
the  house.  **  Well,  he  will  take  these  and  mark  out 
more  of  'em  on  one  conch  shell  than  any  other  living 
man  can/' 

*'  Is  that  the  one  that  polishes  marble? "  I  asked. 
"  Yes,  that  *h  him  ;  and  I  expect  his  early  training 
on  moons  is  what  makes  him  able  to  get  such  a  big 
square  of  marble  out  of  a  rough  block.      He  can  beat 
all  creation  at  that,  too. 

^^  When  the  shell  is  marked  out  we  break  it  up  with 
pick  and  chisel  ;  chipping  out  pieces  in  the  rough 
which  are  afterwards  ground  down  round  and  thin 
on  a  grindstone,  and  strung  together  like  you  seen 
'em,  with  a  hole  through  the  middle.  Then  the  thick 
straight  pieces  is  chipped  out  for  hair-pipe. 

**  There 's  another  secret  about  getting  the  pink  color 
out  of  the  hair-pipe.  The  Indians  won't  have  any 
pink  on  their  hair-pipe,  though  they  want  it  on  the 
moons — more  the  better." 

**  How  do  they  use  the  moons  ?  "  I  asked." 
''  Sew  'em  on  for  ornaments  anywhere,  in  sets  of  three  and  five,  mostly  about 
the  breast  and  shoulders;  and  they  sew  the  beads  all  over  everywhere,  till  their 
shirts  is  as  stiff  as  our  starched  ones  and  twice  as  heavy. 

''  The  best  beads  are  made  from  clamshells — common  round  clams,  quahogs, 
as  they  call  'em  down  East ;  but  the  little-neck  business  has  spoiled  that  branch  of 
the  trade?" 

''How  so?" 

*'  Why,  you  see,  the  Indians  have  a  fancy  for  beads  that  are  partly  black,  and 
the  correct  color  can  only  be  found  in  the  j'ints  of  old  clam-shells.  Now,  there 
ain't  no  special  call  for  old  clams  in  the  market.     Everybody  wants  the  youngest 
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clams  they  can  get,  and  they  are  all 
called  *  little  necks/  no  matter  how  big 
they  be.  Anyhow,  we  cant  get  enough 
old  clam-shells  now  to  pay  for  the  work- 
ing. They  've  all  died  out,  and  the 
young-uns  ain't  allowed  to  grow  up. 
Why,  sir,  poor  as  the  trade  is  now,  and 
poor  as  the  Indians  is,  I  could  sell  five 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  bead  wampum 
every  year  if  I  could  get  the  clam-shells." 

Clam  culture  was  modestly  suggested 
as  a  possible  source  of  revenue,  and  fail- 
ing that,  an  expedition  to  some  of  the 
great  clam-shell  mounds  along  the  New 
England  sea-coast.  The  '*firm,"  how- 
ever, did  not  take  readily  to  new  devices 
of  this  character,  but  kept  reverting  to 
the  times  when  the  wide  West  was  one 
great  market  for  his  wares ;  when  wam- 
pum, even  with  the  aid  of  machinery, 
could  not  be  turned  out  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  demand;  when  John  Jacob 
Astor  was  among  the  largest  buyers,  and 
no  expedition  went  across  the  plains 
without  a  full  supply  of  wampum  for 
trading  purposes. 

*' Imitations?  Yes,  those  were  tried, 
too.  There  was  a  fellow  got  some  first- 
class  blue  beads  when  the  supply  of 
clam-shells  began  to  run  short,  and  sent 
them  to  Europe  to  be  copied.    They  tried 


to  do  it  in  various  places,  but  could  n't 
touch  'em  except  in  Italy.  The  Eyetal- 
ians  turned  out  an  article  that  he  thought 
would  do.  I  've  got  some  of  them  at 
the  house.  But  bless  you !  the  Indians 
wouldn't  look  at  them  twice,  and  the 
fellow  was  glad  to  get  away  with  his 
scalp  on  his  head ;  for  after  he  had  tried 
it  on  two  or  three  different  tribes,  word 
was  passed  round  that  he  was  a  bad 
white  man,  and  he  had  to  get  back  to 
the  settlements  in  a  hurry. 

**I  reckon  we  are  seeing  about  the 
last  of  it,"  said  the  **  firm,"  as  he  locked 
the  shop  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket — 
proving  the  futility  of  my  guilty  search 
under  the  door-step — **  about  the  last  of 
it!  The  Indians  is  getting  scarce,  and 
what 's  left  of  'em  is  getting  sort  of  civ- 
ilized with  missionaries  and  whiskey  and 
the  like,  and  their  taste  for  really  good 
wampum  is  n't  what  it  was.  Still  I  've 
got  an  order  for  a  lot  of  goods  to  be 
ready  next  month,  and  if  you  will  come 
up  in  about  two  weeks  we  '11  have  the 
shop  runnin',  and  all  hands  to  work. 

**  Oh,  yes,  fetch  along  an  artist  if  you 
like,  but  I  don't  suppose  anybody  will 
care  much  about  wampum  these  times. 
Good-bye.  No,  thank  you,  I  don't 
smoke.     Come  up  next  month." 
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BY   JOEL  BKNTON. 


I  DiAOiNB  that  we  owe  to  the  present 
century  the  most  fervid  apostrophes  to 
the  laborer  and  his  tasks.  Work  itself, 
at  any  rate,  is  now  more  than  at  any 
other  time  the  topic  of  thought  and  solic- 
itude. Never  before  was  it  so  extended 
and  differentiated— so  deeply  dwelt  upon 
by  essayists,  orators,  humanitarians  and 
panegyrists.  The  poets  sing  for  us  labo- 
rare  est  orare  in  a  way  that  could  not  have 
suggested  itself  before  the  ameliorations 
were  wrought  out  that  have  come  to  it 
in  modem  times.  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber Carlyle's  oft-repeated  cynical  out- 
bursts upon  the  dignity  of  Labor,  always 
with  a  capital  L,  and  his  pity  for  him 
who  refuses  this  '^  Gk>d-appointed  task." 
**  All  true  Work,"  he  says,  **  is  sacred ;  in 
all  true  Work,  were  it  but  true  hand- 


labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness. 
Labor,  wide  as  the  Ekrth,  has  its  summit 
in  Heaven."  Again  he  says,  **  Who  art 
thou  that  complaineth  of  thy  life  of  toil? 
Complain  not."  For  those  who  labor 
belong  to  the  **  sacred  Band  of  the  Im- 
mortals, celestial  Bodyguard  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Mankind." 

Yet  there  is  complaint  enough ;  some 
of  it  with  reason,  and  much  of  it  without 
— a  vague  body  of  dreamers  mingling 
with  those  who  call  justly  for  better  con- 
ditions, a  cry  which  is  not  so  much  for 
justice  as  for  support  in  semi-idleness, 
and  a  constant  appeal  to  the  State  to  be  a 
paternal  machine,  and  distribute  daily  a 
big  cake  of  gingerbread  to  all  alike — the 
slothful,  vicious,  and  dissipated  to  have  an 
equal  share  with  the  honest,  industrious 
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and  competent.  But  this  can  never  be. 
It  is  a  fight  against  a  just  and  preserva- 
tive fate;  and  those  who  wage  it  will  find 
at  last  how  true  Holmes's  line  is,  that 

There  are  battles  with  Fate  which  can  never  be  won. 

While  those  who  make  false  and  im- 
possible demands  will  be  surely  defeated, 
the  voice  of  just  entreaty  is  more  and 
more  listened  to.  In  this  decade  no  cause 
is  more  constantly  before  the  public 
than  that  of  Labor.  The  worker,  whether 
man  or  woman,  has  the  floor  to-day. 
Intelligent  employers  are  beginning  to 
know  that  well-paid  and  contented  help 
is  worth  really  far  more  to  them  than 
that  which  is  defrauded  of  any  right.  A 
few  have  even  gone  further  than  the 
maintenance  of  right — as  in  the  instance 
of  a  great  railroad  corporation  which  has 
exploded  the  ** soulless"  myth  of  the 
proverb  by  establishing  in  this  city  a 
luxuriously  equipped  club-house  for  its 
trusted  employees. 


It  is  not  so  well  known,  however,  and 
hardly  known  at  all  in  print,  that  there 
now  exists  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  an 
institution  which  has  just  been  munifi- 
cently completed  for  a  band  of  a  thousand 
workers,  and  built  wholly  by  their  gen- 
erous employers.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  going  through  this  spacious 
building  there,  called  the  **  Seaside  Insti- 
tute," which  is  situated  on  Atlantic  Street, 
hardly  two  blocks  distant  from  the  lib- 
eral and  beautiful  Seaside  Park — a  pleas- 
ure-ground unequaled  by  anything  on 
the  sea  line  from  New  York  to  Newport, 
if  not  to  the  very  end  of  the  eastern  At- 
lantic coast.  The  sea  breeze  which  skims 
the  shore  blows  up  to  this  fine  house  on 
a  hot  summer-day,  and  the  water  is  visible 
from  the  upper  windows. 

The  Warner  Brothers,  who  have  de- 
signed this  unique  and  beautiful  pleasure 
house,  conduct  a  vast  business  in  which 
these  one  thousand  young  women  find 
lucrative  and  congenial  employ,  and  the 
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Institute,  which  is  to  be  not  only  their 
academy  of  culture  and  amusement,  but 
their  refectory  and  essential  home,  is  built 
directly  across  the  street  and  is  accessible 
to  them  at  all  hours  except  those  devoted 
to  sleep.  Dr.  I.  De  Ver  Warner  is  the 
resident  partner  and  manager;  and  hav- 
ing been  assiduous  in  selecting  as  his 
work-women  only  those  who  were  unim- 
peachably  worthy,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  philanthropic  duty,  as  well  as  to 
his  ultimate  profit,  to  surround  them  with 
every  influence  that  should  tend  to  keep 
them   so.     In   other   words,  thosewho 


emotional,  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  re- 
quire home  influences  and  comforts,  and 
yet  are  separated  from  their  homes  by 
many  miles—  they  can  appreciate  this  gift 
and  instrument  for  their  welfare  as  al- 
most no  other  class  can. 

I  think  what  first  called  the  attention 
of  these  men  to  this  new  and  elaborate  un- 
dertaking was  the  fact  that  a  good  whole- 
some lunch  served  warm  and  of  the  best 
materials,  and  by  good  cooks,  is  a  much 
needed  desideratum  of  factory  workers. 
How  few,  indeed,  have  it !  And  from  this 
prime  necessity  the  horizon  of  desire 
extended  out  in  their 
mintls,  until  they 
have  now  lakeii  in- 
fo aeeoiint  in  their 
cndciwnienl;  nearly 
r- very  tiling-  that  one 
I'ould  til  ink  of  for 
c"oinfort.  if  he  were 
a  mere  philanthropic 
idealist, ana  should  be 
permitted  to  sketch  a 
sell  en  I  e  without  hav- 
hi^  the  subsequent 
burden  annexed  of 
being  obliged  to  pay 
the  bill.  That  the 
*<elienie  in  this  par- 
linilar  instance  has 
ln^en  well  dii-^c ted.  no 
intelligent  observer 
of  it  will  be  able  to 


supply  him 
labor  are  not 
so  many  ma- 
chines like 
ilnise  they 
operate,  but 
personal  be- 
in  gs  with 
diversified 
human  and 
social  needs, 
the  satisfac- 
tion of  which 
is  necessary 
to  their  hap- 
piness and 
health  and 
s  p  i  r  i  t  u  a  1 
well  -  doing 
Young    and 
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doubt.  For,  "if  there  is  a  class  of  the 
community  that  deserves  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  protection  more  than  an- 
other," says  a  recent  English  paper,  "  it 
is  that  of  the  honest,  industrious  and 
diligent  girls,  many  of  whom  have  un- 
comfortable and  scantily  provided  homes, 
and  some  no  homes  at  all  beyond  what 
the  few  pence  saved  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  their  honest  industry  aflFord  them. 
Sunday,  which  should  be  a  day  of  ration- 
al enjoyment,  as  well  as  religious  duties 
and  meditation,  is  almost  insuflFerably 
dull,  and  Monday  comes  to  them  with  a 
sense  of  relief." 

Let  us  see  now  what  the  Seaside  Insti- 
tute proposes  to  do  for  one  group  of  girls 
of  this  description.  And  first  as  to  physical 
comfort.  They  can  get  here  in  a  neatly 
kept  refectory,  hot  tea,  coffee  or  chocolate, 
sandwiches,  cake,  pie  and  various  other 
comestibles  at  the  proper  hours,  served 
at  tables  where  scrupulously  clean  napery 
and  all  the  accessibles  needed  can  be  had ; 
and  while  at  meals,  the  girls  can  talk 
with  their  chosen  companions  in  the 
style  of  sociality  which  the  freedom  and 


privacy  of  a  family  bestow.  How  use- 
ful and  desirable  all  this  is  does  not 
need  to  be  told.  Young  girls  are  in- 
stinctively social;  and  here  pleasant, 
friendly  talk,  regulated  only  by  rules  of 
decorum  which  will  suggest  themselves 
without  a  code,  will  be  a  most  beneficent 
feature.  It  will  be,  besides,  not  only  en- 
livening, but  healthful.  The  food  itself  is 
to  be  not  only  appetizing,  but  is  to 
be  selected  with  no  slight  reference  to 
hygienic  claims.  The  waiters  at  the 
counters  and  in  the  dining-hall  are  in- 
structed to  give  the  purchasers  of  a  lunch 
the  same  attention  that  any  one  would 
get  at  a  first-class  restaurant  in  any  large 
town.  Nothing  which  a  fastidious  and 
wealthy  patron  would  criticize  at  a  good 
city  restaurant  will  be  allowed  in  this 
well-appointed  dining  place.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  nothing  is  to  be  sold  at  a  profit. 
Considering  the  full  appointments  pro- 
vided and  the  large  number  served,  the 
expense  will  be  low,  the  actual  cost 
being  the  basis  of  the  charge.  It  is  even 
intended  to  go  below  that  in  due  time. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  of  din- 
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ing  with  some  pturticularity,  because  it  is 
a  fundamental  one;  and  to  those  who 
labor,  its  proper  arrangement  is  the 
prime  necessity.  To  neglect  this  is  to 
render  almost  everything  else  which  a 
philanthropic  mind  could  devise,  nuga- 
tory or  imperfect.  The  writer  from  whom 
I  quoted  a  little  way  back,  says  *'the 
dinner  question  possesses  an  interest  for 
all  classes.  Charles  Dickens  in  his  early 
days  (as  he  related  to  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Foster),  when  he  assisted  at  a  black- 
ing manufactory,  in  what  was  then  Hun- 
gerford  Market,  in  the  Strand,  was  dili- 
gent in  his  study  of  how  could  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood  a  shop  where  they 
sold  the  largest  slice  of  pudding  for  a 
penny,  and  with  the  greatest  number  of 
plums  in  it.     In  like  manner,  working- 


men  are  known  to  look  out  for  where 
the  largest  cut  of  meat  or  d  la  mode 
beef  is  obtainable  for  f ourpence ;  and  al- 
though such  inquiry  is  not  at  all  a  mat- 
ter of  delicacy  to  a  hearty  boy  or  ex- 
perienced man,  the  case  is  diflPerent  when 
a  delicate  girl  is  interested  in  the  search." 
With  girls  who  work  in  factories,  the 
lunch  basket  is  the  usual  resource ;  and 
its  dismissal  from  use,  which  is  accom- 
plished here,  is  both  a  relief  and  a  pro- 
moter of  neatness.  The  girls  of  this  In- 
stitute can  better  enjoy  their  morning 
and  evening  walk  to  and  from  their 
lodgings,  »/ithout  a  parcel  or  basket,  and 
are  not  liable  to  grease  a  dress  or  apron. 
But,  if  cleanliness  is  a  virtue,  as  an 
untraceable  proverb  intimates,  this  build- 
ing will  greatly  help  to  promote  for  its 
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beneficiaries  what  is  so  near  to  godliness. 
Ample  bath  and  toilet  rooms  abound; 
and  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  place 
and  its  luxurious  appointments  suggest 
and  compel  a  sense  of  cleanliness  and 
order. 

The  refectory,  with  its  broad  ranges 
and  huge  cooking  utensils  and  long 
tables,  is  placed  in  the  basement,  access 
to  which  is  made  level  with  the  street. 
To  enter  on  the  first  floor  you  go  up  a 
broad  stairway,  which  opens  on  a  liberal 
hall,  where  the  very  commodiousness 
and  bounteous  spa^e  seem  to  betoken  a 
hospitable  welcome.  A  touching  piece  of 
ornamentation  is  here  visible  above  the 
second  stairway,  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
morial window  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Warner,  the  mother  of  the  men 
who  established  the  Institute.  Beautiful, 
without  being  ostentatious,  its  fitness 
will  not  be  questioned,  for  we  seem  to 
read  in  it  a  significance  that  is  really  in 
part  a  biography,  as  it  were.  It  stands 
to  say  that  the  idea  of  doing  good  had 


its  nurture  with  her,  and  is  thus  a  touch- 
ing abdication  of  too  much  praise  for 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme.  In  at- 
tempting to  help  so  many  of  the  sex  to 
which  the  mother  belongs,  nothing  could 
well  be  more  appropriate  than  this  filial 
and  motherly  remembrance.  OflF  from 
this  hall,  spacious  reception  and  conver- 
sation rooms  open,  and  there  is  a  large 
music  room  too.  Several  pianos  will  also 
be  placed  in  this  building  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  music.  In  another  part 
there  is  a  reading-room  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, where  periodicals,  magazines  and 
papers  are  to  be  found  representing  every 
current  topic  or  cause.  It  is  a  beautiful 
apartment,  and  communicates  through 
folding-doors  with  the  library.  Here,  on 
low  shelves,  as  complete  an  equipment 
of  books  may  be  seen  as  many  libraries 
in  large  towns  can  command.  The  li- 
brary appointments  are  as  tastefully  and 
artistically  arranged  and  provided  for  as 
if  the  room  were  designed  for  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  occupant. 
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The  g'irls  are  to  have  free  access  to 
these  books,  and  may  sit  comfortably 
here  for  any  leisure  hour  they  feel  able 
to  command.  There  are  abundant  writ- 
ing tables  also,  well  supplied  with  pens, 
ink  and  paper,  where  notes  may  be  taken, 
if  any  reader  is  scholarly  inclined,  and 
where  correspondence  can  be  conducted. 
Among  so  many  girls  as  a^emble  here, 
there  will  be  sure  to  be  a  few  who  have 
literary  tendencies;  and  it  is  intended 
that  the  books  shall  represent  every  shade 
of  taste  and  thought.  The  many  who 
read  for  diversion  will  be  able  to  select 
from  the  most  varied  collection  of  stories, 
poems  and  sketches.  For  those  to  whom 
culture  is  also  an  aim,  history,  science 
and  art  will  unfold  their  ample  pages. 
A  good  collection  of  cyclopedias,  diction- 
aries and  maps  will  not  be  wanting,  to 
supply  means  of  reference. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  alBfording  aids  to 
mental  culture  is  here  emphasized  in 
various  ways,  only  one  of  which  is  the 
library.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  courses 
of  study,  both  practical  and  ornamental 
— a  series  of  evening  schools,  in  which 
any  branch,  technical  or  other,  may  be 
taught.  Classes  that  wish  to  study  tel- 
egraphy, type-writing,  fancy  work  or 
bookkeeping  will  be  supplied  with  teach- 
ers for  those  branches.  Penmanship  and 
music  will  have  their  respective  profess- 
ors, too  ;  and,  in 
fact,  nothing  in 
which  a  class  can 
be  formed  will 
be  neglected.  The 
proprietors  of  this 
benefaction  will 
seek  to  promote 
any  study  that  is 
asked  for,  and  hold 
themselves  ready 
to  provide  it  either 
at  no  expense  or  at 
a  merely  nominal 
one.  The  rooms 
which  can  be  set 
apart  for  school 
purposes  are  nu- 
merous enough  to 
meet  any  reason- 
able or  probable 
demand.  The  Sea- 
side Institute  pro- 
indeed,    to 


be  a  university  of  a  kind  which  those  to 
whom  it  is  oflFered  can  find  nowhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  all.  In  the 
upper  story  there  will  be  found  an  as- 
sembly-room furnished  in  theatrical  form, 
with  a  stage  large  enough  for  any  scen- 
ic or  dramatic  representation,  and  suit- 
able also  for  concerts  and  lectures.  It  is 
a  public  hall,  adapted  to  any  entertain- 
ment; for  tableaux  and  dances,  when 
these  diversions  are  desired.  The  floor, 
admirably  laid,  is  smooth  and  hard ;  and, 
as  the  seats  are  removable,  it  can  be 
easily  cleared  for  a  terpsichorean  exer- 
cise. I  know  that  at  one  of  our  fore- 
most girls'  colleges  there  is  no  similar 
hall  to  compare  with  this  in  artistic  fit- 
ting and  generous  adaptation;  and  I 
doubt  if  any  institution  called  a  girls' 
college  has  an  assembly  or  lecture-room 
so  good  and  attractive.  Here  from  time 
to  time  are  to  be  given  lectures  by  emi- 
nent men— the  men  who  speak  in  the 
lyceums  of  our  cities — and  musical  enter- 
tainments of  different  kinds.  It  is  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  hall  will  be  often  util- 
ized, also,  for  amateur  exhibitions  and 
impromptu  music,  which  the  working- 
girls  will  have  no  trouble  to  furnish  for 
themselves. 

The  use  for  idle  hours  and  that  leisure 
which  must  be  somehow  filled,   either 
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for  good  or  for  evil,  is  here  specially 
and  beneficently  solved.  No  girl  can 
hold  her  place  among  these  workers  who 
is  not  reasonably  industrious  and  order- 
ly; and,  to  all  such,  these  additional 
aids  to  their  welfare  and  happiness  must 
be  welcome.  I  am  convinced,  indeed, 
that  the  very  fact  that  such  a  seminary 
and  pleasure  resort  is  at  their  hands  will 
make  industry  and  good  order  and  char- 
acter grow  where  those  qualities  have 
hitherto  remained  simply  latent,  because 
they  had  no  strong  incentive  to  ap- 
pear. Endowed  with  these  profuse  priv- 
ileges, any  girl  who  works  at  all  must 
certainly  work  better  on  account  of  them. 
The  thought  of  them,  and  the  assurance 
that  there  is  to  be  no  dull  or  wasted  time 
when  work  is  over,  are  themselves  a 
powerful  resource  to  weary  spirits  even 
while  work  goes  on.  They  indeed  sweeten 
the  toil  itself,  and  make  it  apparent  that 
Carlyle's  rhapsodies  to  and  panegyrics 
of  labor  are  not  simply  illusions,  when 
work  is  done  under  humane  conditions, 
and  with  accessories  of  joy. 


It  was  said  of  the  founder  of  one  of 
our  girls'  colleges  (though,  I  have  gtxxi 
reason  to  believe,  without  warrant,  but 
the  supposition  is  illustrative),  that  he 
would  have  no  dress  closets  connected 
with  their  rooms.  He  was  supposed  not 
to  see  the  need  of  giving  up  the  use- 
ful space  required  for  them,  and  thought 
the  girls  might  hang  their  dresses  and 
bonnets  on  a  plain  row  of  hooks  which 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  each 
room.  The  founders  of  this  Institute 
have  made  no  such  mistake  as  that, 
though  there  are  men  who  could  commit 
it.  They  seem  to  have  perceived  that  dress 
to  the  feminine  life  and  mind  is  about 
what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  conduct  in 
relation  to  duty,  viz.:  ** three-fourths 
of  life."  The  average  man,  in  fact,  is 
quite  too  apt  to  forget  this.  He  can 
throw  his  hat,  jacket  or  coat  wherever 
he  pleases ;  and,  for  repairs  and  purchases 
on  his  account  a  hundred  stores  stand 
always  open  to  finish  him  off  at  a  few 
minutes'  notice.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
girl   or   woman.     She   is   her   own  re- 
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pairer,  and  at  times  her 
own  dressmaker,  and 
she  must  have  a  place 
for  doing  various  work 
with  needles  and  thread. 
When  I  saw  so  many 
sewing-machines  in  one 
room  of  this  Institute, 
I  thought  at  first  that 
they  had,  in  some  way, 
taken  to  themselves 
wings  and  had  flown 
over  from  the  factory 
to  a  building  where 
they  were  out  of  place. 
But  this  I  found  was 
really  not  so.  They  are 
here  in  ample  numbers 
for  the  girls'  private  use, 
and  are  connected  with 
other  conveniences  for 
mending  and  sewing. 

The  Institute  is  presided  over  by  a 
matron  who  will  have  something  more 
than  a  formal  interest  in  the  girls'  wel- 
fare ;  and  there  will  be  a  series  of  hos- 
pital lodgings  in  the  third  story  where 
she  will  secure  attendance  for  those  who 
are  sick  or  ailing.  The  general  question 
of  lodgings  for  the  girls  is  believed  to  be 
best  settled  at  present  by  having  them 
board  in  families  that  live  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  factory  and  Institute. 
If  a  time  should  ever  come  when  dormi- 
tories connected  with  the  Institute  shall 
be  needed,  they  will  be  supplied. 

A  most  important  feature  of  this  be- 
nevolent foundation  is  the  savings  bank ; 
And  the  girls  are  to  be  directly  encour- 
aged to  patronize  it.  Here,  sums  that 
they  can  spare  may  be  deposited,  and  all 
such  deposits  will  draw  interest.  In  all 
cases  where  as  much  as  two  dollars  a 
month  is  put  in  the  bank  by  a  girl,  the 
employers  pledge  themselves  to  add  to 
it  a  gratuitous  half  dollar,  which  will 
draw  interest  with  the  deposit. 

This  building,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  $75,000,  is  heated  throughout 
by  steam,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  In 
order  that  the  institution  may  not  die 
with  the  death  of  the  founders  of  it,  a 
permanent  endowment  fund,  which  will 
keep  it  going,  is  to  be  provided. 

In  the  Seaside  Institute,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  sup- 
ply every  conceivable  want  and  help  for 
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those  to  whose  benefit  it  is  dedicated — 
whether  they  be  practical  or  esthetic 
needs.  And  it  supplies  them  in  luxurious 
style  and  with  bountiful  measure.  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  told  that 
there  are  items  in  the  equipment  which 
have  escaped  my  scrutiny;  for  what  I 
saw,  and  am  writing  about  purely  from 
memory  rather  than  from  memorandum, 
was  too  bewildering  to  make  a  complete 
reproduction  of  the  scheme  easy.  Al- 
most every  one  who  visits  this  institu- 
tion will  be  sure  to  have  it  recall  for  him 
the  Palace  of  Delight  projected  in  one 
of  Mr.  Besant's  novels.  If  that  popular 
author  should  now  come  to  America  and 
visit  Bridgeport,  he  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  simultaneousness 
there  is  in  current  thought,  and  would 
no  doubt  be  happy  to  see  his  notion  con- 
firmed, and  made  concrete  and  real,  from 
an  inspiration  that  was  rather  parallel  to 
his  than  copied  from  it. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  in  which 
to  describe  this  solid  brick  edifice,  archi- 
tecturally; and  there  is,  perhaps,  little 
need  of  doing  this.  In  its  finish  and 
solidity  and  adornment  within  and  with- 
out, it  leaves  nothing  io  be  desired.  In 
every  respect  it  is  most  thoroughly  built. 
The  spiritual  feature  of  it,  after  all,  is 
the  main  thing.  Here  is  shown  truly, 
and  on  an  admirable  scale,  what  is  no 
subtraction  from  the  munificent  gener- 
osity in  which  it  had  its  birth— a  profit- 
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able  pliilnTiliiro|ty  imhrd.  It  is  pwn 
an  ai^prK'd  t_1iri>.lianil y.  not  hukin^r  tho 
B<  rviceulilf  cmmIs  nf  Tt»l>tMrs  iihn],  and 
one  worth  Imif^  of  ri'iiff'ssi.iiis  ;iii*l  rr<»pds. 
Husliin^^  lh^'  tliMTnilt  lit  of  labor  by  fmy- 
h)<S  fuii-lv  -frpf  tln'st'  jjirls  tibtnin  s'^ii 
average  uf  sevt^ii  dull.*'^  i  wnk  fin* 
their  work— its  builders  have  erected 
here  an  island  of  peace  in  the  storm, 
which  demagogism,  linked  with  dis- 
honesty and  unthrift,  is  trying  every- 
where to  precipitate.  It  is  an  object  les- 
son, founded  on  the  solidarity  of  human- 
ity, which  only  this  century  can  show, 
and  one  which  employers  would  do  well 
everywhere  to  heed.  No  better  fruit  of 
that  true  social  democracy  which  this 
continent  was,  we  believe,  set  apart  to 
expound  and  illustrate,  need  be  asked. 
Institutions  like  this  may  not  undo  the 


inevitableness  of  nature's  laws,  but  they 
go  far  towards  removing  artificial  ob- 
structions to  their  development ;  so  thai, 
when  all  is  done  that  can  be  to  make 
matters  even,  we  can  trust  some  higher 
evolution  to  do  the  rest.  For,  as  Clough, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  subtly  intimates- 
High  laws  and  powers  our  will  transcend, 
And  not,  for  this,  till  time  do  end, 

Shall  any  be  what  he  is  not. 

Each  in  his  place  as  each  was  sent ; 

Just  nature  ranges  side  by  side, 

Alike  the  oak  tree's  lofty  pride 

And  grasses  green  of  sweet  content. 
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THE  ANARCHISTS. 


BY   Z.    L.    WHITE. 


'*  Who  and  what  are  these  people  that 
call  themselves  *  Anarchists '? "  a  friend 
recently  asked.  *'What  do  they  .want 
and  why  do  they  want  it?  All  of  their 
utterances  that  I  have  read  seem  to  me 
like  the  ravings  of  an  angry  lunatic, 
purposeless  except  for  mischief.  But 
there  are  some  thousands  of  such  people ; 
they  cannot  all  be  crazy.  What  do  they 
propose  at  present?  What  do  they  hope 
for,  if  they  succeed?'' 

I  judge  that  a  reply  to  the  foregoing 
inquiries  will  prove  of  general  interest 
and  offer  food  for  serious  reflection. 

The  name  these  Social  Democrats  have 
chosen  for  themselves  is  as  bad  as  their 
philosophy,  as  detestable  as  their  prac- 
tices. Whatever  the  idea  that  the  word 
*' Anarchy"  may  convey  to  the  native 
of  continental  Europe,  no  reference  to 
Greek  roots,  no  arguments  based  upon 
the  facts  of  philology,  can  ever  rob  it  of 
its  shocking  suggestions  to  an  American. 
To  the  Anglo-Saxon,  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  means  confusion,  disor- 
der, the  assassin's  knife,  the  incendiary's 
torch,  outrage  upon  womanly  virtue, 
wholesale  pillage:  all  these  superadded 
to  the  black  and  hopeless  horrors  of  such 
a  realm  as  Milton  describes : 

Where  eldest  Ni^fht 
And  ChooB,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  Anarchy. 

Our  breeding  and  education  for  scores 
of  generations  have  taught  us  to  look 
upon  the  orderly  organization  of  govern- 
ment as  the  first  step  of  the  savage 
toward  civilization — even  as  one  of  the 
conditions  that  might  make  savage  life 
itself  tolerable.  Congratulating  ourselves 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  with  their  federal  and  republican 
democracy,  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
with  their  constitutional  monarchy,  en- 
suring to  the  individual  the  largest 
measure  of  liberty  compatible  with  the 
general  good,  have  the  best  governments 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  we  look  with 
alarm  upon  the  proposition  to  overthrow 
all  authority.  We  have  been  taught  to 
accept  it  as  an  axiom,  that  any  govern- 
ment,  however  crude,    however   weak, 


however  oppressive,  is  far  better  than 
Anarchy,  the  absence  of  government 
altogether.  Proudhon's  declaration  that 
*  *  the  highest  form  of  society  is  found  in 
the  union  of  order  and  anarchy  "  sounds 
simply  paradoxical  to  American  ears. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Anarchy  have 
been  taught  by  some  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  on  sociology,  and  they  have 
a  so-called  **  scientific  basis,"  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  may  have  badly  gone  to 
seed  in  the  minds  of  those  pestilential 
fellows  who  call  themselves  **  Anarch- 
ists" in  this  country.  These  doctrines  are, 
indeed,  the  natural  fruits  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Louis  Blanc  and  Pierre- Joseph 
Proudhon ;  they  are  openly  avowed  by 
Prince  Elrapotkine  and  Elis6e  Reclus 
the  celebrated  geographer,  Bakounine 
the  Russian  nihilist,  and  Karl  Marx, 
and  are  favored  by  some,  even,  who 
would  least  be  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  any  form  of  conspiracy  against  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  Cardinal  Manning 
recently  declared  that,  **  every  man  has 
a  right  to  life  and  a  right  to  the  food 
necessary  to  sustain  life.  So  strict  is  this 
right  that  it  prevails  over  all  positive 
laws  of  property.  Necessity  has  no  law. 
A  starving  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
his  neighbor's  bread." 

Some  of  these  men  did  not  foresee 
where  the  train  of  reasoning  they  started 
would  inevitably  lead;  some  drew  back 
when  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  end ; 
but  if  the  premises  of  these  French  and 
German  socialists  are  admitted— and  very 
few  of  the  workingmen  to  whom  they  ' 
chiefly  address  their  writings  are  able  to 
discover  their  fallacies — there  is  no  stop- 
ping-place short  of  Anarchy  in  its  most 
horrible  form. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  doctrines  as 
recently  set  forth  by  Prince  Krapotkine, 
Karl  Marx  and  others,  will  help  the 
reader  to  understand  the  logic  by  which 
such  men  as  Most,  Parsons,  Lingg  and 
Spies,  arrive  at  the  state  of  mind  that 
sets  them  at  enmity  against  all  existing 
institutions.  And,  as  it  is  not  intended 
to  present  in  this  article   a  history  of 
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Anarchy,  but  only  to  show  what  it  is, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  out  the 
ori^n  of  these  theories  or  to  dwell  upon 
their  gradual  development  in  the  social- 
ism of  the  present  century. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Anarchist  doc- 
trine of  economics,  the  corner-stone  of 
their  entire  system  of  philosophy,  is  the 
idea  that  *'  the  private  ownership  of  land, 
capital  and  machinery  has  had  its  time ; 
that  it  is  condemned  to  disappear;  that 
all  requisites  for  production  must  and 
will  become  the  common  property  of  so- 
ciety, and  be  managed  in  common  by 
the  producers  of  wealth."  * 

The  Anarchistic  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  present  recognized  rights  of  prop- 
erty are  very  simple.  Capital,  the  means 
of  production,  they  say,  is  the  gift  of 
former  generations  to  the  men  who  now 
employ  it.  Forests  have  been  cut  down, 
lands  have  been  cleared  up  and  brought 
into  a  state  of  production;  houses  and 
barns  have  been  built;  animals  have 
been  domesticated  and  made  useful; 
roads  have  been  constructed ;  towns  and 
cities  have  been  built;  harbors  have 
been  improved  and  rivers  dug  out;  rail- 
roads and  canals  have  been  made  the 
instruments  of  commerce ;  thousands  of 
inventors  and  thinkers  and  writers  have 
contributed  to  make  what  is  known  as 
capital. 

But  who  can  say,  they  ask,  that  these 
things  belong  to  him  ?  Who  has  the 
right  to  step  forward  and,  laying  his 
hands  on  the  smallest  part  of  this  im- 
mense whole,  to  say:  **  I  have  produced 
this;  it  belongs  to  me"?  And  how 
can  we  separate,  in  this  immense  inter- 
woven whole,  the  part  which  the  isolated 
individual  may  appropriate  to  himself 
with  the  slightest  approach  to  justice  ? 

These  things,  the  Anarchists  say,  are 
the  gifts  of  former  generations  to  the 
present — not  to  individuals — ^but  to  man- 
kind as  a  whole.  The  right  to  use  them, 
therefore,  belongs  to  mankind,  and  no 
person  should  be  permitted  to  step  in  and 
monopolize  any  part  of  them,  excluding 
other  men  and  requiring  them  to  give 
him  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
for  the  privilege  of  using  what  is  a  part 
of  the  common  heritage. 

Anarchist  Lingg,  in  one  of  his  last 

•Prince  Krapotklne. 


papers,  said:  **  As  a  further  basis  of  fre^ 
society  we,  the  modern  Commiuwtic 
Anarchists,  demand  the  transformation 
of  property — i.  e.,  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, land,  etc. — into  the  common  prop- 
erty of  society."  And  again:  **  The  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  are  the  creators  of  all 
wealth  and  productions,  and,  therefore, 
wealth  and  all  acquisitions  which  are  the 
results  of  these  efforts  of  co-operative 
labor,  should  benefit  the  people  as  a 
whole." 

Karl  Marx,  in  his  book  entitled  **  Cap- 
ital," which  claims  in  its  preface  to  be 
regarded  on  the  Continent  as  *'The 
Bible  of  the  Working  Classes,"  and  has 
recently  been  translated  into  English, 
begins  by  declaring  that  *' labor  alone 
creates  value,"  and  that  **  values,  all 
commodities,  are  only  definite  masses  of 
congealed  labor  time." 

The  next  step  of  his  argument  is  that, 
since  **  labor  alone  creates  value,"  any 
one  who  takes  value  without  labor— the 
merchant  or  the  capitalist,  for  example — 
is  guilty  of  robbery.  Nothing  is  added 
to  a  commodity  by  trading  in  it,  it  is 
asserted.  The  man  who  buy«  goods  for 
$100  and  sells  them  for  $110,  robs  the 
producer,  or  the  consumer,  or  both,  of 
the  sum  which  he  calls  his  profit— has 
actually  stolen  $10.  The  fact  that  tak- 
ing goods  from  a  place  where  they  are 
not  wanted  to  the  place  where  they  are 
needed  adds  to  their  value  something  be- 
yond the  cost  of  transportation  is  not 
considered  by  this  theorist.  Nor  does  it 
occur  to  him  that  it  would  take  the  en  - 
tire  wages  of  an  unskilled  workman  for 
a  year,  and  his  time  for  a  good  part  of 
another  year,  to  obtain  a  pound  of  tea,  if 
the  merchant  did  not  bring  it  from  China 
for  him. 

Capital,  Marx  says,  is  robbery,  because 
it  takes  a  part  of  the  value  produced  by 
labor,  without  contributing  to  its  pro- 
duction. The  workingman,  by  laboring, 
say  four  hours  a  day,  may  produce  the 
daily  means  of  subsistence.  The  cafH- 
talist  compels  him  to  work  ten  hoiirs 
and  takes  the  product  of  six  of  them 
without  giving  anything  in  exchange — 
therefore  he  is  a  robber.  Marx  admits  that 
capital  does  service,  but  adds  that,  as 
labor  alone  can  create  value,  capital  that 
does  no  work  can  create  no  value.  The 
service  it  renders  must,    therefore,    be 
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gratuitous.  He  illustrates  this  in  the 
case  of  machinery:  **In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  these  instruments  of  labor 
serve  as  product-formers  without  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  product,  they  perform 
the  same  gratuitous  service  as  the  nat- 
ural forces — water,  steam,  air,  electric- 
ity, etc/' 

The  answer  to  this  line  of  argument 
is  suggested  by  the  simple  statement  of 
it.  Marx  is  wrong,  and  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so  in  passing,  even  in  an 
article  that  is  not  intended  to  be  con- 
troversial. Capital  does  work.  A  ma- 
chine is  a  form  of  capital,  and  a  machine 
works.  A  man  unaided  can  make  two 
pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day ;  with  a  machine 
he  makes  five  pairs.  Whose  work  has 
produced  the  three  extra  pairs  ?  Capital 
brings  together  the  raw  materials,  the 
machines  and  the  workers,  and  promotes 
co-operation,  thus  increasing  the  product 
of  labor.  •  The  additional  product  is  the 
fruit  of  the  work  of  capital. 

Karl  Marx  is  repudiated  as  a  leader  by 
the  advanced  Anarchists,  but  it  is  not 
because  of  his  politico-economic  theories, 
in  regard  to  which  the  *'reds"  and 
** blues"  substantially  agree,  but  on  ac- 
count of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  overthrowing  present  in- 
stitutions and  setting  up  in  their  places 
that  form  of  society  in  which  there  shall 
be  no  authority.  The  followers  of  Marx 
also  believe  in  co-operation ;  most  of  the 
Anarchists  do  not.  But  their  ideas  in 
regard  to  property,  labor,  values,  etc., 
are  the  same. 

The  advanced  Anarchist,  as  I  have 
said,  is  not  a  communist,  and  yet  some 
Anarchist  writers  seem  to  favor  the  com- 
munistic method  of  providing  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  commod- 
ities. Lingg,  in  one  of  his  last  pa- 
pers, advocated  a  kind  of  communism, 
but  the  Chicago  Alarm,  in  which  jour- 
nal Lingg's  article  appeared,  protested, 
editorially,  against  this,  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  **  In  asserting  communism — 
the  *  transformation  of  private  property 
into  the  common  property  of  society,' — 
to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  An- 
archism, logic  is  directly  violated.  To 
assert  that  liberty  and  co-operation  will 
lead  to  communism,  is  radically  differ- 
ent from  positing  it  as  a  system  to  be 
instituted.     Common  property  can  only 


be  instituted  by  authority,  involving,  as 
it  does,  denial  of  individual  right  to 
private  property — i.e.,  individual  posses- 
sion of  the  reward  of  one's  own  labor. 
That  all  men  under  freedom  would  pre- 
fer such  a  system  is  an  unwarrantable 
assumption,  and  whether  true  or  false  as 
a  prophecy,  has  no  place  in  the  enimcia- 
tion  of  fundamental  principles.  Anarchy 
is  the  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual;  communism,  to  be  consistent 
therewith,  can  be  but  a  belief." 

Parsons,  in  his  posthumous  work, 
entitled  **  Anarchism ;  Its  Philosophy  and 
Scientific  Basis,  as  defined  by  Some  of  its 
Apostles,"  says:  *' Anarchy  is  the  per- 
fection of  personal  liberty  or  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  the  free  play  of  nature's 
law ;  the  abrogation  of  the  statute.  It  is 
the  negative  of  force,  or  the  dominion  of 
man  by  man." 

These  underlying  principles  are  elabor- 
ated and  illustrated  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  further  into  an  explanation  of  the 
politico-economic  ideas  held  and  taught 
by  the  Anarchists.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  when  these  theories  are  presented 
to  the  workingman  as  an  explanation  of 
the  terrible  struggle  he  has  to  make  to 
get  bread  and  a  shelter  and  clothing  for 
himself  and  family,  and  as  a  remedy  for 
that  poverty  and  suffering  from  which 
he  sees  no  chance  of  escape,  while  the 
man  who  has  (as  he  is  told)  wrongfully 
seized  upon  a  part  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction which  belongs  to  society  as  a 
whole  has  every  luxury  that  could  be 
desired,  they  are  so  attractive  and  the 
remedy  they  offer  is  so  simple  that  he 
accepts  them.  The  logic  is  beyond  him, 
but  it  seems  to  him  sound ;  the  promise 
is  a  tempting  one ;  the  risk,  as  he  sees  it, 
small. 

The  Anarchist  ideal  of  the  political 
organization  of  society  is  a  condition  of 
things  where  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
■*  the  individual  recovers  his  full  liber- 
ty of  action  for  satisfying  ...  all  the 
infinitely  varied  needs  of  the  human  be- 
ing." All  agreements  being  entered  up- 
on freely,  neither  party  (individual  or 
community)  being  forced  into  them  as 
the  workingman  now  is  when  he  makes 
his  bargain  with  the  capitalist — forced 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  must  accept 
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tlie  wages  oflPered  or  starve — or  as  the 
citizen  is  who  has  no  opportunity  to 
choose  what  form  of  government  he  shall 
be  born  under  and  is  required  to  obey, 
there  will  be  no  necessity,  the  Anarchist 
says,  of  force  for  executing  them. 

Prince  Krapotkine,  in  his  latest  utter- 
ance, argues  at  length,  and  introduces  a 
great  number  of  illustrations  to  prove, 
the  no-government  tendency  of  these 
times.  The  steady  enlargement  of  the 
field  covered  by  private  initiative,  and 
the  recent  growth  of  great  organizations 
for  the  promotion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, charitable  and  humanitarian  objects, 
business  and  pleasure,  prove  to  him  that 
the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  moving 
toward  no-government.  In  fact,  he 
pointe  out  that  these  numberless  free 
growths  are  continually  encroaching 
upon  what  was  formerly  the  domain  of 
the  state  or  municipality.  Parliament- 
ary rule  and  representative  government, 
he  declares,  are  rapidly  falling  into  de- 
cay, and  more  is  now  done  by  free 
agreement  than  by  the  delegated  action 
of  representatives. 

The  Anarchist  sees  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment by  the  extension  of  political  rights 
to  the  working  classes.  **  These  conces- 
sions, unsupported  as  they  were  by  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  economical 
relations,  have  proved  delusory. "  A  gov- 
ernment by  men  who  have  been  chosen 
by  popular  vote,  which  brings  the  individ- 
ual under  restraints  that  he  has  not  freely 
and  personally  agreed  to,  and  which  he 
cannot  throw  off  at  will,  is  little  better 
in  their  eyes  than  one  that  bases  its 
authority  to  rule  upon  divine  right  or 
conquest. 

The  government  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  in  which  all  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed — though 
not  in  the  Anarchist  sense  of  consent — 
and  with  the  largest  freedom  which  it 
allows,  consistent  with  the  general  good, 
is  scarcely  more  tolerable  to  the  Anarch- 
ist than  the  despotism  of  Russia.  In  fact, 
to  some  the  latter  is  preferable,  since  by 
its  very  severity  and  injustice  it  is  more 
likely  to  drive  the  people  sooner  to  rise 
up  and  overthrow  it. 

What  they  aim  at  is  absolute  freedom 
from  all  government  restraint,  every  in- 
dividual being  a  law  unto  himself,  except 
so  far  as  he  may  voluntarily  submit  to  be 


governed  by  free  contract,  meaning  Jy 
this  last  phrase  a  contract  that  is  binding 
no  longer  than  either  party  sees  fit  to 
observe  it.  **  Absolute  monarchy— that 
is  Court-rule — "  says  Prince  Krapotkine, 
**  corresponded  to  the  system  of  serfdom. 
Representative  government  corresponds 
to  Capital  rule.  Both,  however,  are  class- 
rule.  But  in  a  society  where  the  distinc- 
tion between  capitalist  and  laborer  has 
disappeared,  it  would  be  an  anachronism, 
a  nuisance  .  .  .  The  no-capitalist  system 
implies  the  no-government." 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  a  late  monogram  upon 
*' Recent  American  Socialism,"  thus  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  men  as  the 
Anarchist  expects  it  to  be  after  all  gov- 
ernment has  been  abolished:  '^Elach 
member  of  society  is  in  this  new  world 
to  be  absolutely  free.  As  gregarious 
animals,  and  for  the  sake  of  voluntary 
co-operation,  men  will  naturally  form 
themselves  into  independent  self-gov- 
erning communes  or  townships,  into 
which  {he  whole  of  mankind  will  be 
ultimately  resolved.  These  communes 
will  for  the  sake  of  convenience  be 
grouped  loosely  into  federations,  which, 
however,  will  have  no  authority  what- 
ever. While  each  commune  is  at  liberty 
to  sever  its  connection  with  the  body  at 
pleasure,  it  is  thought  that  the  social 
nature  of  man  will  be  a  sufficient  ad- 
hesive force  to  hold  them  together.  All 
regulation  and  control  centre  in  free  and 
voluntary  and  self -enforced  contract" 

The  problem  of  the  suppression  of 
crime  does  not  trouble  the  Anarchist. 
Starkweather  and  Wilson,  in  a  pamph- 
let on  the  subject,  say  that  **  Socialism 
would  abolish  poverty  by  preventing  it, 
by  removing  its  causes.  As  poverty  is 
the  cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all 
crime,  therefore,  by  the  abolition  of 
poverty,  crime  would  become  almost 
unknown,  and  with  the  crime  would 
disappear  all  the  lice,  leeches,  vampires 
and  vermin  that  fatten  on  its  filth :  such 
as  the  entire  legal  fraternity,  soldiers, 
police,  spies,  judges,  sheriffs,  priests, 
preachers,  quack  doctors,  etc." 

Anarchist  Lingg  enunciates  the  same 
doctrine  in  the  following  language:  '*  If 
the  dispositions  of  men — which  are  nat- 
urally good— are  fostered  and  nursed, 
the  evils  which  exist  in  our  present  state 
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of  society  and  are  called  crimes  will  dis- 
appear. Crimes  in  society  are  but  the 
result  of  unnatural  and  unfair  circum- 
stances. .  .  Let  the  foundation  of  society 
be  such  that  it  does  not  breed  and  en- 
courage crimes,  and  the  latter  will  dis- 
appear. And  along  with  them  will  go 
judges,  lawyers,  guardians  of  the  law, 
etc.,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  laws 
themselves,  and  this  would  make  room 
for  reasonable  society  and  free  men,  who 
would  be  guided  only  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  sense  €>f  good.^' 

And  Prince  Krapotkine  gave  a  lecture 
in  Paris  last  December,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  immediate  abolition  of  all 
prisons  and  jails,  and  the  removal  of  all 
machinery  for  the  prevention,  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime. 

Anarchists  cannot,  however,  close  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that,  until  their  ideal 
state  of  society  is  attained,  there  will  be 
people  who  will  not  respect  the  rights  of 
others ;  and  they  are  necessarily  driven 
to  the  admission  that  all  such  must  be 
dealt  with  as  the  representatives  of  ex- 
isting institutions  are  to  be.  They  must 
be  destroyed.  Even  in  an  Anarchical 
State,  individuals,  sections,  whatever  the 
free  associations  call  themselves,  have 
the  right  of  self-defense. 

I  have  written  sufficient,  probably,  in 
regard  to  the  ** philosophic  basis"  of 
Anarchy,  and  cited  enough  from  the 
writings  of  its  advocates  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  how  the  party 
whose  growth  has  of  late  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  anxiety  in  the  United  States 
came  to  its  present  attitude  of  undying 
enmity  against  all  existing  institutions — 
economic,  social,  governmental  and  re- 
ligious— and  how  i(;  justifies  its  murder- 
ous attacks  upon  the  representatives  of 
those  institutions. 

Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of 
this  latter  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  explain  that  the  word  "cap- 
italistic "  is  not  used  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  by  the  Anarchists  as  that  in  which 
it  is  generally  employed  by  other  writ- 
ers. For  instance,  when  they  speak  of 
the  ''capitalistic  press,"  they  do  not 
mean  alone  those  newspapers  that  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  great  capital- 
ists, and  used,  as  is  often  asserted,  to 
promote  the  selfish  ends  of  capitalists, 
but  all  newspapers   which   sustain  the 
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present  order  of  things,  which  the  An- 
archists call  *'the  capitalistic  system." 
A  newspaper,  therefore,  which  opposes 
and  makes  war  upon  the  money-kings 
may  yet  be  a  representative  of  the 
"capitalistic  press"  in  the  eye  of  the 
Anarchist,  just  as  much  as  the  great 
metropolitan  organ  of  Wall  street. 

The  International,  of  which  Ameri- 
can Anarchism  is  a  branch,  was  planted 
in  the  United  States  by  an  order  of  its 
Congress  held  at  the  Hague  in  1872, 
which  transferred  to  New  York  the 
"General  Council"  of  the  Association. 
Already  there  had  been  a  separation  of 
the  moderates  from  the  extremists  in 
Europe,  and  the  meeting  at  the  Hague 
was  the  last  in  which  the  followers  of 
Marx,  who  is  the  prophet  of  the  Social- 
istic Labor  party,  and  those  of  Bakou- 
nine,  who  are  Anarchists  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  acted  in  full 
harmony. 

Their  social  and  moral  philosophy, 
political  economy  and  social  democracy 
are  the  same,  except  that  the  moderates 
are  communists;  but  while  the  "reds" 
propose  to  bring  about  anarchy  in  their 
own  lifetime  by  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  all  present  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, productive  industry,  religion  and 
morality,  the  "blues"  will  rely  for  the 
present  at  least  upon  organization,  edu- 
cation, argument  and  appeal  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end. 

This  division  did  not  come  in  the 
United  States  until  ten  years  after  it 
had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  it  was 
finally  precipitated  through  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Most,  who  landed  at  New 
York  in  December,  1882.  The  next  year, 
when  the  split  had  become  definite,  two 
congresses  of  the  International  were 
held,  that  of  the  moderates  at  Baltimore 
and  that  of  the  extremists  at  Pittsburgh. 
It  is  the  latter  with  which  we  have  to  do 
in  this  article,  and  I  find  in  Dr.  Richard 
T.  Ely's  "  Recent  American  Socialism," 
the  declaration  of  principles  unanimous- 
ly adopted  at  Pittsburgh,  from  which  I 
copy  as  follows: 

"What  we  would  achieve  is,  there- 
■  fore,  plainly  and  simply : 

"  i?Vr«f— Destruction  of  the  existing 
class  rule,  by  all  means— i.e.,  by  ener- 
getic, relentless,  revolutionary  and  inter- 
national action. 
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"  ^Second— Establishment  of  a  free  so- 
ciety based  upon  co-operative  organiza- 
tion of  productioii. 

**  Third — Free  exchange  of  equivalent 
products  by  and  between  the  product- 
ive organizations,  without  commerce  and 
profit-mongery. 

'''Fourth — Organization  of  education 
on  a  secular,  scientific  and  equal  basis 
for  both  sexes. 

**i?V/Tffe— Equal  rights  for  all,  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  race. 

**/Sta?^fe— Regulation  of  all  public  af- 
fairs by  free  contracts  between  the  au- 
tonomous (independent)  communes  and 
associations,  resting  on  a  federalistic 
basis.  ^' 

The  plainest  commentary  upon  this  de- 
claration of  principles  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Anarchist  papers,  of  which  Most^s 
Freiheit  is  one  of  the  more  influential. 
In  an  article  entitled  **  Revolutionary 
Principles",  published  March  18,  1883, 
as  translated  by  Dr.  Ely,  the  Anarch- 
ist^s  mission  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
words: 

'*The  revolutionist  has  no  personal 
interest,  concerns,  feelings  or  inclina- 
tions; no  property— not  even  a  name. 
Everything  in  him  is  swallowed  up  by 
the  one  exclusive  interest,  by  the  one 
single  thought,  by  the  one  single  pas- 
sion—the revolution. 

**In  the  depths  of  his  nature,  not 
only  in  words,  but  also  in  deeds,  has  he 
fully  broken  with  the  civil  order,  with 
the  laws  currently  recognized  in  this 
world,  with  customs,  morals;  and  if  he 
continues  to  live  in  it,  this  only  happens 
in  order  to  destroy  it  with  certainty. 

**The  revolutionist  despises  all  dog- 
mas and  renounces  the  science  of  the 
present  world,  which  he  leaves  for  fut- 
ure generations.  He  knows  only  one 
science,  namely,  destruction.  For  this 
purpose  and  for  this  alone,  he  studies 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  pos- 
sibly also  medicine.  For  this  purpose 
he  studies,  day  and  night,  living  science 
— men,  characters,  relations,  as  well  as 
all  conditions  of  the  present  social  order 
in  all  its  ramifications.  .^ 

**  He  despises  public  opinion.  He  de- 
spises and  hates  the  present  social  mo- 
rality in  all  its  leadings  and  in  all  its 
manifestations;  for  him  everything  is 
moral    which    proves    the   triumph   of 


the  revolution,  everything  immoral  aija 
criminal  which  hinders  it  Severe  against 
himself,  he  must  likewise  be  severe 
against  others.  Every  affection,  the 
effeminating  sensations  of  relationship, 
friendship,  love,  gratitude,  all  must  be 
smothered  in  time  by  the  one  cold  pas- 
sion, the  revolutionary  work.  For  him 
there  is  only  one  pleasure,  one  comfort^ 
one  recompense:  the  success  of  the  re- 
volution. Day  and  night  may  he  cher- 
ish only  one  thought,  only  one  purpose, 
viz. :  inexorable  destruction.  While  he 
pursues  this  purpose  without  rest  and 
in  cold  blood,  he  must  be  ready  to  die^ 
and  equally  ready  to  kill  every  one  with 
his  own  hands,  who  hinders  him  in  the 
attainment  of  this  purpose.  .  .  . 

*'  For  the  sake  of  unrelenting  destruc- 
tion, the  revolutionist  can,  and  indeed 
often  must,  live  in  the  midst  of  society, 
and  appear  to  be  different  from  what  he 
really  is.  The  revolutionist  must  gain 
access  to  the  higher  circles,  the  church, 
the  palace  .  .  .  This  entire  lewd  official 
society  is  divided  into  several  categories. 
The  first  consists  of  those  who  are  forth- 
with to  be  consecrated  to  Death." 

The  hand  of  the  Anarchist,  it  is  thus 
seen,  is  raised  against  every  existing 
human  institution,  from  the  family  to 
the  State,  and  the  attacks  of  the  revohi- 
tionary  press  upon  those  things  that 
other  people  hold  most  sacred,  are  often 
revoltingly  coarse  and  shockingly  im- 
pious. **  The  sacredness  of  the  family  *' 
is  the  subject  of  their  continual  sneers. 
The  vile  scandals  that  disgrace  society 
and  which,  by  the  very  shock  they  give 
to  the  public  mind,  prove  themselves  to 
be  only  the  sores  upon  an  otherwise 
healthy  body,  are  always  dwelt  upon 
with  evident  satisfaction.  For  example, 
read  the  following  sentences  from  an  ar- 
ticle on  **  The  Sacredness  of  the  Family, " 
which  appeared  in  the  Vorbote  for  May 
12,  1883,  translated  by  Dr.  Ely: 

'^  In  capitalistic  society,  marriage  has 
long  become  a  purely  financial  operation, 
and  the  possessing  classes  long  ago  estab- 
lished community  of  wives,  and,  indeed, 
the  nastiest  which  is  conceivable.  .  .  . 
They  take  a  special  pleasure  in  seducing 
one  another's  wives.  ...  A  marriage  is 
only  so  long  moral,  as  it  rests  upon  the 
free  inclination  of  man  and  wife." 

The  Freiheit  allows  no  opportunity 
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to  pass  without  similar  attacks  upon  the 
family.  It  is  opposed  to  the  family  be- 
cause that  is  the  model  of  the  State  and 
because  the  State  grew  out  of  it.  A  new 
genealogy  traced  from  mothers  is  advo- 
cated, whose  names,  and  not  those  of 
the  fathers,  it  says,  should  descend  to 
the  children,  since  the  mothers  are 
known,  while  the  fathers  never  can  be 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Free  love 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  family,  and 
the  rearing  of  children  by  the  State, 
in  order  that  free  love  may  have  free 
course.  The  Anarchists  are  thorough 
sceptics  as  to  morality  of  the  relations* 
between  the  sexes,  and  rejoice  at  every 
fresh  evidence  of  a  breaking  down  of 
those  restraints  which  are  the  bonds  of 
modern  society. 

The  extremists  have  no  more  respect  for 
religion  than  for  the  family.  The  Pitts- 
burgh manifesto,  which  was  luianimous- 
ly  adopted,  declared  that:  **  The  church 
finally  seeks  to  make  complete  idiots 
out  of  the  mass,  and  to  make  them  fore- 
go the  paradise  on  earth  by  promising  a 
fictitious  heaven.""  The  Vorbote  speaks 
of  religion  as  destructive  poison.  Frei- 
heit  exclaims,  at  the  end  of  an  article 
on  the  ** Fruits  of  the  Belief  in  God:" 
**  Religion,  authority  and  State,  are  all 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece  of  wood- 
to  the  devil  with  them  all. "  ♦ 

The  Chicago  Alarm,  the  paper  for- 
merly edited  by  Anarchist  Parsons,  who 
was  one  of  the  seven  executed  bomb- 
throwers,  contains  in  a  recent  number 
the  following  passage: 

*  *  I  n  what  is  called  the  Ch  ristian  world 
to-day  the  State  dominates ;  the  nimbus 
of  the  traditional  Savior  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  aureole  of  the  mint  coin, 
which  all  the  holy  elders  of  both  the 
old  and  new  Jerusalem  alike  fall  down 
and  worship.  Instead  of  converting  the 
world  to  the  Christ,  the  Moloch  of  trade 
has  converted  the  Christ,  and  the  seam- 
less robe  is  exchanged  for  a  second-hand 
suit  of  old  clo'.  Law,  the  ipse-dixit  of 
purchasable  legislators,  sits  on  the  throne 
and  determines  morals.  The  vision  of 
the  seer  of  Patmos,  under  our  kalei- 
doscopic Christism,  has  submitted  to  a 
like  change;  the  glitter  of  the  golden 
pavement  blinds  the  vision.    In  the  eyes 

•  Recent  American  Socialism.  By  Richard  T.  Ely, 
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of  the  modern  good  citizen,  unmindful 
of  Emerson^s  caution  that  *  good  citizens 
will  not  obey  the  laws  too  well,'  the 
character  of  the  angelic  choir  has  great- 
ly changed.  Logically  following  the 
narrowing  influence  of  patriotic  fervor, 
the  good  citizens  of  Chicago  one  day 
every  week  meditate  on  the  millennial 
bliss  of  a  new  Jerusalum,  where  Chief 
Ebersold  will  exchange  his  police  badge 
for  wings  of  gorgeous  plumage,  beneath 
which  he  can  conceal  his  new  surround- 
ings; where  Bonfield  likewise  will  use 
his  baton  to  direct  the  angelic  hosts  in 
paeans  of  praise." 

I  have  already  shown,  incidently,  that 
the  Anarchists  propose  to  bring  about 
by  force  the  revolution  they  contem- 
plate. Just  now  they  are  a  little  more 
careful  than  they  formerly  were  about 
openly  announcing  this  purpose,  but 
their  books  and  pamphlets,  their  news- 
papers and  published  speeches  delivered 
before  the  execution  of  the  Chicago  mur- 
derers, are  full  of  passages  in  which  this 
policy  is  openly  avowed  and  advocated. 
The  Pittsburgh  manifesto,  which  I  have 
already  quoted  from,  and  which  is  a 
unanimous  declaration  of  Anarchist  prin- 
ciples and  purposes,  is  very  explicit  in 
this  regard.     This  is  its  language : 

**We  could  show  by  scores  of  illus- 
trations that  all  attempts  in  the  past  to 
reform  this  monstrous  system  of  peace- 
able means,  such  as  the  ballot,  have 
been  futile,  and  all  such  efforts  in  the 
future  must  necessarily  be  so,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

'*  The  political  institutions  of  the  time 
are  the  agency  of  the  property  class; 
their  mission  is  the  upholding  of  the 
privileges  of  their  masters.  Any  I'eform 
in  your  own  behalf  would  curtail  their 
privileges.  To  this  they  will  not  and 
cannot  consent,  for  it  would  be  suicidal 
to  themselves.  .  .  . 

**  There  remains  but  one  recourse — 
force!  Our  forefathers  have  not  only 
told  us  that  against  despots  force  is  justi- 
fiable, because  it  is  the  only  means,  but 
they  themselves  have  set  the  immemo- 
rial example." 

ftgain,  the  same  document  contains 
the  ultimatum:  "Destruction  of  the 
existing  class  rule,  by  all  means,  i.e., 
by  energetic,  relentless,  revolutionary 
and  international  action." 
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*' Hurrah  for  science!  hurrah  for  dy- 
namite, the  power  which  in  our  hands 
shall  make  an  end  of  tyranny,'*  says 
Dr.  Ely,  is  the  sentiment  of  a  poem 
entitled  '^Nihilisten,"  published  in  the 
Vorbote.  Anarchist  speakers  and  writ- 
ers have  often  asserted  that  iK)wder  and 
the  musket  were  the  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie  by  means 
of  which  they  overthrew  feudalism ;  but 
that  firearms  are  too  expensive  for  the 
proletariat,  and  dynamite  was  invented 
just  at  the  time  when  it  was  ready  to 
use  this  more  destructive  weapon.  And 
this  is  the  way  Truth,  of  San  Francisco, 
put  it:  **  Truth  is  five  cents  a  copy,  and 
dynamite  forty  cents  a  i>ound.  Every 
trades-union  and  assembly  ought  to  pick 
out  its  best  men  and  form  them  into 
classes  for  the  study  of  chemistry." 

The  assassination  of  capitalists  has 
often  been  suggested,  if  not  advised. 
For  instance,  Schwab  said  in  a  speech  a 
week  before  the  Haymarket  meeting  in 
Chicago,  at  which  the  bomb  was  thrown : 
**  For  every  workingman  who  has  died 
through  the  pistol  of  a  deputy-sheriff, 
let  ten  of  the  executioners  fall.  Arm 
yourselves."  Said  Spies,  six  months  be- 
fore: *'Don't  let  us  forget  the  most 
forcible  argument  of  all — the  gun  and 
dynamite."  Parsons  said  in  April,  1885 : 
**  The  only  way  to  convince  these  capital- 
ists and  robbei^  is  to  use  the  gun  and 
dynamite."  Fielden  said:  ** Every  one 
of  you  must  learn  the  use  of  dynamite, 
for  that  is  the  power  with  which  we  hope 
to  gain  our  rights."  Engel,  in  a  speech, 
advised  every  -workingman  who  could 
save  three  or  four  dollars,  to  buy  revolv- 
ers to  shoot  every  policeman  down; 
those  who  could  not  buy  revolvers  should 
buy  dynamite,  as  it  was  *'very  cheap 
and  easily  handled." 

A  nd  Eklitor  Lum,  in  a  December,  1887, 
issue  of  the  Alarm,  declares:  **Lingg 
was  also  a  revolutionist,  and  carried 
with  him  the  conception  of  a  revolution- 
ary period  in  which  force  must  neces- 
sarily be  resorted  to.  Theoretical  purists 
of  what  may  be  aptly  called  the  An- 
archistic Quaker  school,  not  altogether 
unknown  in  this  country,  object  that?^n- 
archy,  being  the  description  of  a  social 
state  under  a  peaceful  regime,  the  use  of 
OP  reliance  upon  force  is  un- Anarchistic. 
Granted:    but  it  bv  no  means  follows 


that  we  are  to  remain  quiescent  when 
revolution  shall  have  become  a  reality.'' 

That  these  utterances  are  not  excep- 
tional—the ravings  of  a  few  extremists 
who  do  not  fairly  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Anarchists  as  a  party  or 
organization — is  proved  by  the  evidence 
given  in  the  tritfl  of  the  Chicago  mur- 
derers. The  platform  of  the  Interna- 
national  Workingmen's  Association,  at 
Chicago,  declares  that  to  the  working- 
man,  *' there  is  only  one  remedy  left- 
force,"  and  announces  its  purpose  am 
' '  rebellion. "  The  organization  comprised 
six  groups,  the  members  of  which  wen* 
known  by  numbers  instead  of  names. 
A  part  of  the  members  were  armed  with 
rifles  and  drilled  regularly  once  a  week, 
taking  their  rifles  home  with  them. 
These,  with  the  Lehr-und-Wehr-Verein, 
who  had  attained  greater  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle,  numbered  3,000  in 
Chicago  in  1885.  Parsons  said  at  that 
time  that  they  were  well  armed  with 
rifles  and  revolvers,  '*and  would  have 
dynamite  and  bombs  when  they  got 
ready  to  use  them." 

A  single  quotation  from  the  speech  of 
John  Most  made  at  Irving  Hall,  in  New 
York,  in  February,  1884,  when  a  demon- 
stration was  held  to  celebrate  the  murder 
of  the  Viennese  police,  will  suffice,  with 
what  I  have  already  given,  to  show  the 
method  the  Anarchists  propose: 

**  With  shouts  of  joy,"  continues  he, 
**does  the  proletariat  learn  of  deeds 
of  vengeance.  The  propaganda  of  deed 
excites  incalculable  enthusiasm.  When 
Hodel  and  Nobiling  shot  at  the  accursed 
Lehmann,  there  were  indeed  those  among 
the  laborers  who  did  not  then  under- 
stand those  brave  deeds,  but  to-day  the 
German  proletariat  has  only  one  objec- 
tion to  raise  to  them,  viz.,  that  better 
aim  was  not  taken.  As  for  America, 
the  people  of  that  land  will  learn  one 
day  that  an  end  is  to  be  made  of  the 
mockery  of  the  ballot,  and  that  the  best 
thing  one  can  do  with  such  fellows  as 
Jay  Gk>uld  and  Vanderbilt  is  to  hang 
them  on  the  nearest  lamp-post'' 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  socialists  in  this 
country.  Since  the  Chicago  executions 
the  Anarchists  have  been  more  discreet 
than  for  years,  and  their  organizations 
have  always   been   secret.      There  are 
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probably  as  many  as  twenty-five  social- 
ist newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
in  this  country;  of  these  a  majority  ad- 
vocate the  doctrines  of  the  extremists. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
papers  which  are  organs  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  or  other  labor  organizations, 
or  independent  labor  journals,  that  are 
"socialistically  inclined,"  and  are  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discontent  and  hatred  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workingmen. 
Dr.  Ely,  in  1885,  said  that  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  numerical  sti^ength  of  the 
revolutionary  Anarchists  in  this  coun- 
try that  had  at  that  time  been  brought 
to  his  attention  placed  their  numbers  at 
6,000,  but  that  a  prominent  Chicago  In- 
ternationalist claimed  at  the  same  time 
26,000  '*all  armed  and  drilled.''  Dr. 
Ely's  own  estimate,  two  years  ago,  was 
that  there  were  then  at  least  50,000  An- 


archists in  the  United  states,  and  that 
their  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing. 

As  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  in 
this  article  to  combat  Anarchist  doc- 
trines, so  I  shall  leave  to  others  the 
discussion  of  the  means  of  protecting 
society  from  their  attacks.  When  they 
actually  plot  murder  and  make  prepa- 
ration for  it,  they  must,  of  course,  be 
treated  as  other  criminals.  But  the 
severest  punishment  of  those  who  break 
the  laws  will  be  no  antidote  for  the 
poison  which  they  are  constantly  in- 
stilling into  the  minds  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workingmen  who  feel 
themselves  wronged  under  the  present 
institutions  of  society.  That  is  the  great 
problem  which  the  spread  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Anarchists  in  the  United 
States  thrusts  upon  the  social  and  moral 
economists  of  the  day. 


A    NARROW    ESCAPE. 


BY   GENE   H.    UNDERWOOD. 


**Now,  Mrs.  Bailey,  it 's  your  turn !  " 
We  were  spending  our  Christmas  holi- 
days at  the  Donaldsons'  beautiful  home 
on  the  Hudson,  and  had  just  had  a  real 
English  story-book  week,  ten  of  us,  old 
friends  together.  On  this  last  night  of 
the  year,  as  we  sat  in  a  cosy  semi-circle 
around  a  fireplace  that  looked  ancestral 
even  if  it  was  not,  and  watched  a  fire 
that  certainly  equaled  anything  our  an- 
cestors could  haveenjoyed— on  this  most 
appropriate  night,  we  had  fallen  to  story- 
telling. 

Handsome  Jerome  Cole  had  given  us 
an  exciting  account  of  a  tiger-hunt  in 
India.  Mrs.  Carlisle,  a  naval  officer's 
wife  who  had  been  much  about  the  world, 
had  thrown  us  into  agonies  of  laughter 
by  her  descriptions  of  some  of  the  nobility 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Captain  Craw- 
ford, just  returned  from  the  plains,  had 
thrilled  our  hearts  with  Indian  advent- 
ures, while  our  genial,  elderly  host  had 
stirred  the  ashes  of  his  memory  until 
there  rose  from  them  a  wonderful  and 
weird  tale  of  psychical  mystery,  magnetic 
power,  and  the  unexplained  forces  of 
nature  at  work  over  the  human  will. 
We  were  left  in  a  state  of   mind  and 


body  where  the  fall  of  a  stray  ember 
made  us  start  and  look  over  oui*  shoulders 
gingerly  into  the  deepening  shadows  of 
the  wide  old  hall,  which  we  still  refused 
to  have  illumined  by  any  other  means 
than  the  flickering,  uncertain  fire-light. 
And  now  it  was  Mrs.  Bailey's  turn — gen- 
tle little  Janie  Graham  who  had  married 
a  talented  young  clergyman  soon  after 
we  all  left  school,  and  whom  only  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  we  had  met  again. 

She  blushed  and  smiled  as  we  all  turned 
to  her,  seconding  our  host's  request. 

"  Mine  is  such  a  small  story,  after  the 
weird  one  we  have  just  heard  from  Mr. 
Donaldson,"  she  said  simply.  "But  it 
relates  to  a  terrible  experience,  and  it  has 
at  least  one  merit— it  is  absolutely  true." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Donaldson 
in  pretended  wrath.  "  Do  you  presume  to 
doubt  mine?  You  shall  tell  yours  now, 
Madame  Bailey,  at  all  hazards,  and  our 
friends  shall  decide  between  your  verac- 
ity and  mine ! " 

**  Well,"  l)egau  the  narrator,  as  the 
easily  roused  laughter  died  away  and  we 
all  settled  ourselves  afresh  for  the  tale, 
"  when  Mr.  Bailey  and  I  were  mar- 
ried we  went  out  into  the  far  Northwest 
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as  home-missionaries.  Our  '  station  '  was 
at  a  little  settlement  which  no  longer 
exists,  in  Central  Oregon,  and  we  had 
some  very  funny  experiences  I  can  assure 
you.  But  the  one  I  want  to  tell  you 
ahout  was  anything  save  funny. 

*'  One  day  in  the  month  of  June  there 
came   a    letter   from  the  settlement  of 

X ,  about  one  hundred  miles  distant, 

asking  Mr.  Bailey  to  be  present  at  the 
approaching  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  to  make  a  speech  for  the 
occasion. 

**  Of  course  we  knew  that  it  would  be 
a  hard  journey,  as  more  than  half  of  the 
distance  had  to  be  accomplished  either  on 
horseback  or  on  a  dreadful  buckboard 
sent  over  a  mountain  road  to  meet  us. 
But  we  were  young  and  strong  and  did 
not  mind  it  then;  besides,  Mr.  Bailey  was 
most  anxious  to  see  the  little  settlement 

of   X ,  and  to  make   friends   of  its 

people.  So  he  wrote  accepting  the  invi- 
tation for  us  both  and  appointing  the  day 
of  our  arrival.  And  then— being  a  man  I 
— ^he  at  once  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours 
to  that  speech. 

**  We  started  on  the  second  of  July; 
went  as  far  as  possible  by  stage ;  stopped 
over  night  at  a  forlorn  little  way-side 
inn,  and  on  the  following  day  accom- 
plished the  dreaded  buckboard  journey  of 
more  than  fifty  miles,  which  quite  tired 
me  out. 

"'  On  my  last  tour  of  this  kind  I  had 
found  that  many  of  the  *  natives '  of  that 
new  country — even  the  rich  ones — lived 
most  primitively,  and  you  can  imagine 
my  dismay  when  I  found  that  my  bed- 
room was  only  a  comer  partitioned  off 
by  a  sheet  from  the  family  sleeping-room  I 

**Mr.  Bailey  and  I  on  this  occasion 
were  taken  to  a  pretty  cottage  a  few  yards 
distant  from  a  little  stream  not  quite 
ambitious  enough  to  merit  being  called 
a  river,  and  ushered  into  a  good-sized 
bedroom  on  the  ground  floor.  I  little 
dreamed  how  dearly  I  was  to  pay  for  the 
convenient  location  of  that  room. 

"  Our  host  and  his  wife  were  pleasant 
people  who  had  made  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  their  new  home,  and  were  as 
cordial  and  hospitable  as  Western  people 
proverbially  are.  They  told  us  that  the 
little  village  was  full  of  strangers  and 
that  our  room  had  been  but  very  hastily 
prepared  for  our  reception,  begging  us  to 


let  them  know  should  anything  be  lack- 
ing for  our  comfort.  We  promised,  and 
went  to  bed  well  satisfied  with  our  quar- 
ters. 

*'Our  room  had  long  windows  open- 
ing on  the  veranda  which  ran  quite 
across  the  front  of  the  house,  a  very  un- 
usual luxury  for  X in   those  days. 

**0n  the  morning  following  our  ar- 
rival, as  my  husband  and  I  stood  gazing 
at  the  lovely  scene  from  the  windows, 
he  turned  to  speak  to  me,  and  his  eyes 
wandering  to  the  back  of  the  room,  ap- 
parently discovered  some  unexpected 
object  of  interest  there. 

"  *  Why,  Jane,^  said  he,  *  what  can 
that  be  V 

"  I  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed, 
but  only  saw  that  under  the  table,  in  the 
comer  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the 
carpet  seemed  oddly  loose,  appearing  to 
be  untacked  and  heaped  up. 

*'  ^Oh,'  I  said,  *  Mrs.  White  told  me 
that  they  had  arranged  this  room  in 
great  haste  for  us,  and  no  doubt  the  car- 
pet, which  is  evidently  new,  was  care- 
lessly put  down,  and  that  comer  left  un- 
fastened.^ 

**  The  subject  was  of  course  dropped 
at  once,  only  to  be  vividly  recalled  by 
both  of  us  afterward. 

'*The  celebrations  which  followed 
lasted  not  one  day  but  three,  as  in  that 
new  country  such  meetings  were  too 
rare  and  pleasant  to  occupy  only  twelve 
hours.  Speech  followed  speech,  game 
succeeded  game,  and  the  time  flew  by. 

**Near  the  close  of  the  third  day, 
however,  the  great  United  States  had 
been  *  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  North  and  South  Poles'  so 
often  that  enthusiasm  grew  weary,  and 
we  were  glad  the  excitement  was  nearly 
over,  and  that  on  the  following  day  we 
should  start  for  our  own  quiet  home 
again. 

*'  On  that  last  evening  an  informal  re- 
ception— you  can  imagine  how  informal 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  held  in  a 
bam  I— was  given  in  honor  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  been  speakers  in  the  recent 
celebrations.  My  husband,  of  course, 
was  anxious  to  go,  but  I  was  so  tired 
that,  in  prospect  of  our  coming  journey, 
I  was  allowcKl  to  b^  off.  All  the  rest 
went,  leaving  me  alone  in  the  house,  as 
it  was  considered  perfectly  safe  to  do. 
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and  I  was  only  too  glad  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rest  and  quiet. 

"  I  went  early  to  my  room  and  pre- 
pared for  bed,  intending  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  a  long  nighf  s  sleep.  It  was 
an  exquisite  moonlight  evening,  and  as 
I  blew  out  my  candle  I  pulled  up  the 
fihade  of  the  window  close  by  the  head 
of  my  bed,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  flood  of 
silver  light  that  streamed  into  the  room. 
But  even  that  could  not  keep  my  tired 
«yes  open ;  I  was  soon  fast  asleep." 

Here  Mrs.  Bailey  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment and  drew  her  thin  shawl  closer 
about  her  shoulders  with  a  little  shud- 
der, glancing  as  she  did  so  at  our  host. 

*'  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Donaldson,"  she 
said,  **I  can  never  even  think  of  that 
night  without  a  chill  of  fear.'' 

**  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  try  to 
tell  us  of  it  then,  my  dear  madam,"  he 
replied  gently,  *'  but  I  assure  you  we 
are  all  much  interested." 

'*Oh,  yes,  I  will  finish  it,  now  that 
I  Ve  begun.  No  doubt  it  is  foolish  of 
me  to  be  so  nervous  at  a  remembrance, 
but  I  can't  help  it. 

*'  You  all  know,  probably,  at  least  by 
hearsay,  what  that  peculiar  sensation  is 
of  waking  suddenly  from  a  sound  sleep 
with  the  oppressive  consciousness  that 
there  is  some  other  living  thing  in  the 
room  beside  yourself.  I  had  not  slept 
an  hour,  for  I  heard  the  clock  in  the 
hall  strike  nine  just  after  I  awoke,  be- 
fore I  experienced  that  feeling. 

' '  I  opened  my  eyes  suddenly  and  sat 
up  in  bed  with  every  ner\'e  tingling  and 
€very  sense  alert,  though  I  was  not  con- 
scious that  there  had  been  the  least  sound 
in  the  room. 

**  The  moonlight  was  lying  in  a  broad 
band  through  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
leaving  the  corners  in  shadow,  yet  not 
really  dark.  The  house  was  as  still  as 
death  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  hall- 
clock.  .  Outside,  the  tree-toads  croaked 
dismally— to  this  day  I  hate  the  combi- 
nation of  tree-toads  and  moonlight  I 

**  For  a  moment  I  sat  there,  straining 
both  eyes  and  ears ;  then  I  distinctly  heard 
a  slight  rustle  in  the  comer  of  the  room 
opposite  the  foot  of  my  bed.  Turning 
quickly  in  that  direction  I  felt  sure  that 
I  saw  the  carpet  move — that  hastily- 
tacked  carpet,  whose  untidiness  we  had 
Jioticed  only  a  day  or  two  before.     My 


heart  almost  stopped  beating,  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  should  lose  my  senses  when  there 
was  another  movement,  this  time  plainly 
and  unmistakably. 

'*Can  you  even  conceive  my  horror 
when  a  huge,  black,  shapeless  mass  be- 
gan to  emerge  from  this  shadowy  corner  ! 
Was  it  beast  or  man  ?  Was  I  to  be  de- 
voured or  murdered,  all  alone  there,  on 
the  prairie  ?  I  had  heard  terrible  stories 
of  bears  in  that  wild  country ;  but  no, 
this  thing  could  not  be  a  bear,  for  it  had 
neither  height  nor  bulk  enough. 

**  I  held  my  breath  and  watched  the 
object  as  it  slowly,  slowly  glided  out 
into  the  strip  of  moonlight,  and  at  last 
my  horror-stricken  eyes  saw  distinctly 
what  it  was— a  tremendous  serpent,  with 
flat,  repulsive  head  that  moved  to  and 
fro  in  the  air  with  the  tongue  darting  in 
and  out  as  if  for  invisible  food,  and 
sinuous  length  trailed  noiselessly  after  it 
along  the  floor !  I  wonder  that  iny  hair 
did  not  turn  white  in  that  moment,  for 
I  knew  but  too  well  what  this  terrible 
companion  of  mine  was.  I  had  heard 
of  his  kind  too  often  since  coming  West 
not  to  recognize  him  instantly  as  the 
much  dreaded  poisonous  black  snake, 
whose  bite  is  as  venomous  and  deadly  as 
a  rattlesnake's.  I  glanced  wildly  around 
the  room  for  a  chance  to  escape,  but  my 
enemy  had  placed  himself  between  me 
and  the  door  leading  into  the  hall, 
which  was  the  only  exit  except  the  long 
windows,  and  to  reach  those  I  must 
pass  within  twelve  inches  of  his  head. 
Then,  too,  I  must  stop  to  raise  the 
sash,  as,  owing  to  the  location  of  my 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  the  windows 
were  open  only  from  the  top.  I  dared 
not  do  this,  and  it  is  probably  well  that 
I  did  not  attempt  it.  The  snake  had 
evidently  been  asleep  within  a  few  feet 
of  our  bed  for  three  days  at  least  ;  and 
now,  after  his  long  nap,  was  hungry 
and  perhaps  vicious,  as  they  sometimes 
become.     What  should  I  do  ? 

"  Every  second  seemed  an  hour  with 
this  horrible  creature  so  near  me,  and 
my  greatest  fear  was  that  at  any  mo- 
ment he  might  raise  his  hateful  head 
high  enough  to  see  me,  in  which  case 
he  would  perhaps  attack  me,  as  I  had 
heard  such  snakes  would  do,  if  fright- 
ened. 

**  I  lay  back  on   my  pillow  noiseless- 
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ly,  drew  the  sheet  over  my  mouth,  and 
said  my  prayers.  What  else  could  I 
do?  The  horror  of  that  half -hour  can 
never  be  told,  for  I  had  been  in  that  po- 
sition just  thirty  minutes,  with  my  re- 
volting companion  lying  almost  motion- 
less along  the  floor,  when  I  heard  my 
husband's  voice,  together  with  those  of 
our  host  and  hostess,  as  the  three  ap- 
proached the  house  together. 

**  Then  I  was  seized  with  a  new  terror. 
If  Mr.  Bailey  came  into  the  room  sud- 
denly, the  snake  would  no  doubt  become 
frightened,  and  turn  violent  at  once; 
yet  if  I  screamed  a  warning,  my  hus- 
band would  surely  fly  to  me  with  addi- 
tional haste.  I  felt  that  the  crisis  had 
come,  and  in  my  fear  for  him  I  was 
just  about  to  try  the  terrible  experiment 
of  rushing  from  the  room,  when  an  idea 
struck  me  which  I  knew  must  be  quick- 
ly executed,  as  the  voices  told  me  that 
the  approaching  trio  was  now  very  near. 

**  Rising  softly  in  bed,  I  reached  far 
out  until  my  hands  touched  the  window- 
sash.  How  thankful  I  was  that  the  cur- 
tain had  been  raised  to  admit  the  moon- 
light !  The  window  stuck  at  flrst,  and  I 
felt,  despairingly,  that  I  had  failed ;  but 
it  soon  yielded  to  my  savage  pull,  and 
moved  up  quickly  a  foot  or  more. 

*'  The  hideous  creature  so  near  me 
heard  the  noise,  and  raised  his  head. 
Would  he  attack  me?  For  an  instant  I 
thought  that  he  would.  His  flat  head 
again  swung  from  side  to  side  as  he 
coiled  his  body  higher  and  higher.  The 
gleam  of  his  brilliant  eyes  seemed  ter- 
ribly close  to  me  there  in  the  moonlight, 
and  my  brain  reeled  with  a  death-like 
sickness. 

**  But  just  then  the  fresh,  sweet  night- 
air  blew  into  the  room.  He  hesitated, 
and  settled  back  to  the  floor.  Perhaps 
he  was  reminded  of  his  hunger,  perhaps 
of  some  waiting  mate,  for  he  at  once 
glided  noiselessly  out  through  the  win- 
dow on  to  the  vine-clad  veranda,  while 
I  sank  back  so  faint  and  weak  that  I 
could  not  speak  as  my  husband  entered. 
Recovering  in  an  instant,  however.  I 
fairly  shrieked  : 

**  *A  snake!  A  poison  black-snake!  * 
pointing  to  the  moon-lit  porch,  where 
the  serpent  was  plainly  visible. 


*'  Mr.  Bailey  comprehended  the  dan- 
ger at  a  glance,  and  with  one  stride 
reached  the  window,  which  he  shut. 
Then,  rushing  from  the  room,  he  told 
the  story  in  a  dozen  words  to  Mr. 
White,  and  the  two  gentlemen  armed 
themselves  with  pistols  and  sought  the 
snake. 

"  The  first  bullet,  fired  by  Mr.  Bailey— 
whose  hand,  no  doubt,  trembled  as  he 
remembered  ray  awful  danger— only 
wounded  the  serpent,  which  leaped  into 
the  air  and  then  coiled  for  its  deadly 
spring.  But  before  those  brilliant  coils 
could  be  unwound,  a  ball  from  Mr. 
White's  pistol  entered  the  creature's 
brain,  and  with  a  brief  quiver  through 
all  his  beautiful  but  repulsive  length, 
he  lay  dead. 

'*  Mrs.  White  and  I  had  watched  the 
scene  from  my  window,  but  being  weak 
and  faint,  I  was  soon  persuaded  to  lie 
down.  Mr.  White  came  to  the  door, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  candle  he  held  I 
could  see  the  intense  pallor  of  his  face 
as  he  said : 

*'*Mrs.  Bailey,  you  have  had  a  ter- 
ribly narrow  escape.  This  snake  is  six 
feet  and  two  inches  long,  and  as  thick 
as  my  upper-arm — one  of  the  largest  I 
ever  saw.  My  blood  chills  in  my  veins 
when  I  think  of  this  reptile  lying  so  near 
you  for  three  nights.  He  must  have 
i?pent  at  least  seventy  hours  in  your 
room,  within  a  few  feet  of  your  bed ! ' 

''  Well,  I  did  not  take  that  buckboard 
journey  on  the  next  day,  nor  for  several 
days  to  come,  as  the  shock  to  my  nerve* 
proved  far  too  serious,  and  I  narrowly 
escaped  a  dangerous  illness.  Even  bow  I 
often  start  from  a  sound  sleep  with  a 
scream,  and  the  figure  of  that  shapeless, 
moving  mass  in  the  dark  oomes  vividly 
before  my  eyes.  Do  you  wonder  if  I 
still  shudder  at  the  memory  of  my  deadly 
peril  in  that  awful  night? " 

The  little  narrator's  face  was  white  aa 
she  again  shivered  and  drew  closer  to 
the  fire,  while  our  tactful  host  quickly 
interposed :  **  It  was  indeed  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  a  terrible  death,  dear  Mrs. 
Bailey,  but  think  of  it  no  more  now, 
and  give  me  the  honor  of  taking  you 
out  to  dinner,  which  Charles  has  just 
come  to  announce." 
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BY      JULIAN       H  A  W  T  H  O  R  N  R  . 


Professor  John  Bach  McMaster  has 
written  a  book  which  he  calls  **  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters  ^' ;  it  appears  in 
the  * '  American  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  issued 
by  Houghton  &  Co.,  and  seems  to  be  a  some- 
what singularly  jejune  work.  It  reads  as  if  the 
author  mid  '*  crammed  "  Franklin,  chosen  a 
tone  that  he  fancied  was  suitable,  and  then 
put  his  job  through  as  promptly  as  possible. 
The  reader  is  at  first  attracted  by  a  certain 
staccato  style  of  composition,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  author^s  mind  is  so  full  of 
matter  that  he  is  obliged  to  breathe  short  in 
order  to  keep  control  of  it.  **An  intense 
longing  for  books  possessed  him, ''  says  Mr. 
McMaster,  alluding  to  Franklin's  boyhood. 
' '  When  he  had  secured  one,  he  read  and  re- 
read it  till  he  obtained  another,  and  to  get 
others  he  shrewdly  gained  the  friendship  of 
some  booksellers'  apprentices,  and  persuaded 
them,  in  his  behalf,  to  commit  temporary  theft. 
. . .  Everything  that  he  read  at  this  time  of  life 
influenced  him  strongly.  A  wretched  book 
on  vegetable  diet  came  into  his  hands,  and 
he  at  once  begaii  to  live  on  rice,  potatoes 
and  hasty  pudding.  He  read  Xenophon's 
'Memorabilia',  and  ever  after  used  the  80- 
cratic  mode  of  dispute ;  he  read  Shaftesbury 
and  Collins,  and  became  a  sceptic ;  he  read  a 
volume  of  Addison,  and  gained  a  delightful 
style."  I  wish  Mr.  McMctster  would  do  as 
much.  This  staccato  method  is  adopted  in- 
stinctively by  some  great  masters  of  style, 
like  Maeaulay,  in  the  exordiums  of  their  works 
— a  packing  close  of  words  and  ideas  in 
order  to  leave  space  and  elbow-room  for  the 
grand  musical  swing  and  harmony  of  the 
later  periods.  In  its  right  place  and  function 
this  stammering,  pregnant,  congestive  utter- 
ance is  proper  and  admirable;  as  are  the 
compact  ana  firm-set  foundations  that  sup- 
port lofty  arches  and  pinnacles  of  setherial 
architecture.  But  a  foundation  that  supports 
nothing,  or  is  continued  up  to  the  architrave : 
a  pregnancy  that  comes  to  no  birth :  a  stam- 
mering that  issues  in  no  wisdom  or  wit — these 
soon  disenchant  us.  Page  after  page  of  Mr. 
McMaster's  book  shows  us  the  same  stir  and 
crush  of  preparation,  occasionally  flagging 
somewhat,  inaeed,  and  lapsing  into  mere  jog- 
trot; but,  at  the  end,  coming  panting  and 
gasping  up  again,  as  in  this  passage  on  one 
of  the  last  pages:  ^*To  say  that  his  life  is 
the  most  interesting,  the  most  imiformly  suc- 
cesslul,  yet  lived  by  an  American,  is  bold. 
But  It  IS  nevertheless  strictly  true.  [If 
'*  nevertheless",  why  '<but"?  and  if  **but  ", 
why  "nevertheless"?]     Not  the  least  of  the 


many  glories  of  our  country  is  the  long  list 
of  men  who,  friendless,  half-educated,  poor, 
have,  by  the  sheer  force  of  Iheir  own  abili- 
ties, raised  themselves  from  the  humblest 
beginnings  to  places  of  eminence  and  com- 
mand," etc.  This  sounds  as  if  it  ought  to 
be  important  and  original ;  and  yet,  when  it 
is  examined,  it  turns  out  to  be  merely  a  bold 
affirmation  of  one  of  the  tritest  of  common- 
places. 

But  putting  aside  the  question  of  style, 
which  is  perhaps  of  secondary  importance 
in  a  biography,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Mr.  McMaster  seems  to  aim  at  illustrating 
the  extreme  doctrines  of  that  new  school  of 
biographical  writers  who,  so  far  from  hold- 
ing up  their  subject  to  admiration  and  en- 
dowing him  with  all  the  virtues,  represent 
him  as  a  liar,  thief,  traitor,  swindler,  miser 
and  scoundrel.  He  reminds  one  of  the  re- 
monstrance in  the  comedy : 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  disBemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs  ? 

No  serious  attempt  is  made  to  grasp 
Franklin's  character  as  a  whole,  but  instead 
we  are  given  a  mass  of  anecdotes  about  him 
and  those  more  or  less  in  contact  with  him, 
the  burden  of  which  is  to  lower  our  estimate 
of  his  character.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
Joined  his  brother  in  printing  a  '*  falsehood  " 
in  the  Boston  Oagette.  Later,  we  are  given 
a  careful  analysis  of  a  pamphlet  of  which 
Franklin  himself  was  ashamed,  and  which  he 
'*so  thoroughly  suppressed  that  but  two 
copies  of  the  first  edition  are  now  known  to 
be  extant."  This  pamphlet  aims  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  future  life,  that  man  is  no 
better  than  the  brutes,  that  there  is  no  re- 
ligion, and  no  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  We  are  told  that  Franklin,  at  this 
period,  was  *' irreligious,  lewd,  saving  to 
very  meanness,  yet  a  spendthrift  and  a  waste- 
all."  The  following  year  he  **  founded 
the  Junto,  wrote  his  famous  epitaph,  grew 
religious,  composed  a  liturgy  for  his  own 
use,  and  became  the  father  or  an  illegitimate 
son."  Of  an  argument  which  he  made  in 
support  of  the  issue  of  paper  money  in  1723, 
Mr.  McMaster  remarks  "that  he  really  meant 
what  he  said,  is  difficult  to  believe  .  .  .  But 
Franklin  was  now  a  partisan,  and  was  soon 
rewarded  for  his  partisanship."  In  poli- 
tics he  **  displayed  great  executive  power, 
mingled  with  traits  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned"  —  though  the  only 
charge  brought  against  him  is  that  of  nepo- 
tism, which,  in  those  times,  was  probably  the 
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best  virtue  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
* '  Morality  he  never  taught,  and  he  was  not 
fit  to  teach  it."  Long  after  middle  life  he 
continued  ' '  to  write  pieces  so  filthy  that  no 
editor  has  ever  had  the  hardihood  to  print 
them."  And  yet  Mr.  McMaster  has  to  show 
that  the  man  who  was  chargeable  with  all  these 
failings  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans 
— great  in  his  daily  life  and  vocations,  in 
science,  in  politics,  in  diplomacy,  in  literature. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  he  has  stated 
this,  he  has  not  even  attempted  to  demon- 
strate it.  His  books  lacks  homogeneity.  The 
facts  are  not  well  selected ;  they  are  undi- 
gested ;  their  relative  importance  is  missed, 
and  they  are  not  groupea  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  the  work  an  organic  and  intelli- 
gible whole.  It  IS  of  Franklin  as  a  man  of 
letters  that  the  author  proposes  to  write;  but 
when  all  is  done  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  the 
growth,  nature  and  development  of  Franklin's 
literary  powers.  He  wrote  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing ;  we  are  given  extracts  and  com- 
ments ;but  all  remains  confused  and  indeter- 
minate ;  there  is  no  arrangement  into  periods ; 
the  productions  of  one  part  of  his  life  are  not 
<;ompared  with  those  of  anothet.  Certain 
pieces  are  picked  out  as  being  the  best  things 
Franklin  wrote;  but  we  are  not  told  why 
they  were  the  best — to  the  expansion  of  what 
faculties  or  the  influence  of  what  sympathies 
in  Franklin's  mind  they  owe  their  excellence. 
The  works  are  treated  as  something  by  them- 
selves, instead  of  as  the  inevitable  expression 
of  their  author's  nature  and  intellect.  Mr. 
McMaster  also  fails  to  discuss  the  deeply  in- 
teresting and  instructive  problem  of  Frank- 
lin's moral  character.  He  never  gets  beyond 
the  anecdotical  and  dogmatic  stage.  The 
large,  cold,  ingenious,  sagacious  intellect;  the 
small,  inactive  heart ;  the  broad  sensuality ; 
the  intrepid  humor;  the  iron  persistence  and 
business-like  courage ;  the  towering  breadth 
of  view  and  foresi^t — which  constituted  the 
essential  genius  of  the  man,  and  render  him 
the  most  modern  meml>er  of  our  American 
ancestry — these  qualities  are  alluded  to  here 
and  there,  but  the  moral  chemistry  of  their 
combination  is  not  portrayed.  No  one  who 
has  not  previously  made  the  life  of  Franklin 
a  study  can  find  much  that  is  intelligible  in 
this  book ;  and  to  those  who  have  made  such 
a  study  the  book  can  hardly  be  considered 
indispensable. 

The  appearance  of  another  posthumous 
Thoreau  volume  (**  Winter":  Houghton  A 
Co.)  recalls  another  case  of  a  misrepresented 


American.  But,  as  Mr.  McMaster  has  dis- 
torted the  great  Franklin  by  laying  dispro- 
portionate emphasis  on  his  vices  and  deficien- 
cies, so  the  fnends  of  Thoreau  have  distorted 
him  by  interpreting  his  limitations  and  de- 
fects as  virtues  and  gifts,  and  magnifying 
them  until  their  poor  possessor  becomes  onio- 
telligible.  Thoreau  was  neither  a  child  nor 
man;  he  had  the  narrowness  but  not  the 
ingenuousness  of  the  former,  and  the  vanity 
and  self-consciousness  of  the  latter,  without 
the  redeeming  tolerance  and  common-sense. 
He  had  a  good  though  ultra-bilious  physical 
organization;  his  nature  was  bitter,  selfisk, 
jealous  and  morbid.  His  human  affections 
were  scarcely  more  than  rudimentary ;  his  in- 
tellect was  sharp  and  analytical,  but  small  in 
scope  and  resource;  he  shunned  society  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  faculty  of  making  himself 
decently  agreeable ;  and  yet  no  man  ever  hank- 
ered more  insatiably  after  social  notice  and 
approbation.  No  prudent  well-wisher  of  this 
forlorn  and  pathetic  personage  would  have 
permitted  the  greater  part  of  the  contenta  of 
this  volume  to  appear  m  print.  Almost  every 
page  is  defaced  with  his  vapid  and  morbid 
sentimentality.  He  tries  to  make  himself  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  a 
grand,  misapprehended  soul;  he  writes  inter- 
minably in  the  Emersonian  dialect,  but  there- 
by only  renders  Ms  unlikeness  to  that  gener- 
ous and  joyful  sage  more  excruciating.  It  is 
evident  that  he  seldom  succeeded  in  deceiving 
even  himself  in  regard  to  the  emptiness  of  his 
pretentions.  Thoreau  was  the  most  disnuU 
fraud  of  the  New  England  transcendental 
group.  He  observed  natural  phenomena  well, 
and  aescribed  them  with  laborious  minute- 
ness; but  he  has  added  no  fact  of  importance 
to  natural  science.  Of  the  books  that  he 
published  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  they  are  better  than  the  journals  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  Such  being  the  man, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  ask  how  he  acquired 
so  much  notoriety  and  mistaken  adulation. 
He  and  Margaret  Fuller  may  be  bracketed 
together  in  Siis  connection :  neither  of  them 
was  of  any  actual  use  or  value  in  the  worid ; 
and  yet  a  number  of  amiable  and  near-sighted 
people,  upon  the  theory  that  whoever  is  ex- 
ceptionally ugly,  self-conceited  and  disagree- 
able must  possess  a  superior  nature,  have  made 
golden  calves  of  these  poor  mortals,  and  fallen 
down  and  worshiped  them  in  the  wilderness. 
A  future  generation  will  correctly  appraise 
the  calves;  but  the  worshipers  will  puzzle 
them. 
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The  literary  activity  of  Tolstoi,  the  Rus- 
sian, writer,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  story- 
telling, as  appears  by  a  small  volume  entitled 
**  The  Physiology  of  War  "  (Thos.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York).  It  is  translated  by  Mr. 
Huntington  Smith  from  a  French  version,  the 
Russian  text  not  being  accessible.  The  title 
seems  too  broad  for  the  contents,  as  they  re- 
fer solely  to  Bonaparte^s  Russian  campaign 
of  1812,  in  support  of  the  author's  theory  that 
in  war  everything  is  an  accident,  and  that  the 
historians  who  point  out  the  brilliant  fore- 
thought of  some  generals  and  the  weak  plans 
of  others  are  simply  wise  after  the  event. 
Some  writers  assure  us  that  the  fruitlessness 
of  the  French  victory  at  Borodino  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Napoleon  had  a  cold  in  his  head. 
But,  according  to  Tolstoi,  cold  or  no  cold, 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  Mos- 
cow, we  are  told,  was  not  set  on  fire  by  the 
French  or  the  Russians :  a  city  built  of  wood, 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  and  occupied  by 
a  foreign  army,  its  destruction  by  a  stray 
spark  from  a  soldier^s  pipe  or  a  fire  used  in 
cooking,  was  to  be  expiected  as  a  matter  of 
course.  As  for  Napoleon,  Tolstoi  brands  him 
as  simply  a  vile  instrument  of  history,  **  who 
never  anywhere,  not  even  in  exile,  displayed 
the  dignity  of  manhood, '^  a  creature  of  lies 
and  intrigues,  a  bandit  outside  of  the  law. 
Such  trenchant  phrases  keep  the  reader  alert 
and  give  food  for  thought.  A  portrait  of 
Tolstoi  serves  as  frontispiece,  and  indicates  a 
man  of  strong  and  rugged  character,  lacking 
refinement. 

Still  another  volume  by  Tolstoi  is  published 
by  Crowell  &  Co.,  under  the  title  "  The  Long 
Strike  and  Other  Stories  for  Children, "  trans- 
lated by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  This  collec- 
tion of  short  pieces  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing what  its  author  may  consider  as  adapted 
to  the  reading  of  Russian  children,  though 
certainly,  with  few  exceptions,  the  pieces  are 
not  suited  to  American  youth.  Specially  in- 
teresting are  "School  Scenes  at  Yasnaya 
Polyana, "  which,  we  are  told,  means  Fairfield, 
and  is  the  name  of  an  estate  belonging  to 
Tolstoi.  Here  he  has  established  a  school,  in 
which  full  swing  is  given  to  his  educational 
theories;  and  remarkable,  indeed,  some  of 
his  notions  are.  It  appears  that  there  is  no 
sucli  thing  as  disciplme  in  the  school.  Every 
scholar  does  pretty  much  as  he  likes,  but  the 
disorder,  it  is  explained,  works  its  own  cure, 
so  that  everything  comes  out  all  right.  It  has 
happened  that  one  boy  was  pushed  down- 
stairs and  cut  h|^  leg  to  the  bone,  but  then 
the  wound  was  healed  in  two  weeks;  another 
boy  had  his  cheek  burned  with  blazing  pitch 


and  carried  the  scar  for  a  fortnight ;  but  such 
trifling  incidents  are  not  thought  by  the 
author  to  show  the  least  unsoundness  in  the 
theory  or  its  application. 

If  by  some  physical  or  political  cataclysm 
the  English  squirearchy  were  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  it  could  easily  be  recon- 
structed from  Mrs.  Oliphant's  novels.  Though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  United  States  resem- 
bling the  society  she  describes,  those  of  us 
who  have  read  her  stories  understand  it  per- 
fectly. The  untitled  country  gentleman ;  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  his  sons,  daughters,  friends, 
acquaintances  and  dependents,  with  the  rec- 
tor of  the  parish  whose  church  is  at  the 
park  gates: — we  know  them  all  as  well 
as  though  they  were  our  next-door  neighbors. 
But  it  is  surprising  how  Mrs.  Oliphant,  describ- 
ing these  personages  so  often,  still  continues 
to  make  their  presence  so  fresh  and  enter- 
taining. Her  *  *  Second  Son, "  which  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic,  has  been  published 
in  book  form  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
and  we  find  our  old  friends  as  interesting  as 
when  we  first  made  their  acquaintance.  This 
story  is  peculiar  in  being  Mrritten  jointly  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich;  but 
their  work  is  so  deftly  interwoven  that  no 
trace  of  the  double  authorship  appears. 

When  a  book  is  issued  to  help  a  worthy 
object,  the  tongue  of  criticism  is  tied.  Hence 
when  Mr.  Francis  Fontaine,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  publishes  at  his  own  expense, 
*' Etowah:  A  Romance  of  the  Confederacy," 
written  by  him  mainly  to  aid  in  building 
a  Veterans'  Home  for  Confederate  soldiers 
made  helpless  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  a  limb 
in  active  service  during  the  war,  we  can  only 
wish  the  volume  all  possible  success  and  a 
sale  larger  than  book  has  ever  had.  Yet  quite 
a[)art  from  Ms  objects,  the  volume  is  note- 
worthy. If  there  were  no  mention  in  it  of 
the  war,  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  the 
story  written  thirty  years  or  more  ago,  for 
the  Southern  men  and  women  who  figure  in 
it  are  precisely  such  personages  as  we  used 
to  meet  in  stories  by  Southern  writers  in  the 
middle  of  the  century.  But  when  the  war 
comes  to  be  spoken  of,  then  we  see  what  an 
enormous  change  time  has  wrought.  No  ardent 
Southerner  as  Mr.  Fontaine  is,  even  twenty 
years  ago,  would  have  ranked  Gmnt  with 
Washington  and  Lee,  or  called  Lincoln  one 
of  nature's  noblemen  with  a  heart  cast  in 
the  same  grand  mould  as  that  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  There  is,  however,  one 
Northern  hero  whom  Mr.  Fontaine  cannot 
yet  forgive.  The  destruction  of  Atlanta  and 
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the  march  to  the  sea  still  rankle  in  his 
memory,  and  he  calls  General  Sherman  '*thc 
modern  Attila."  Nevertheless,  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  Mr.  Fontaine  is  so  far  satis- 
tied  as  to  express  the  opinion,  that  in  the 
next  half  century  the  Southern  States  will 
have  advanced  far  more  in  all  the  arts, 
sciences  and  appliances  of  civilization  with- 
out slavery,  than  thev  could  have  done  with 
that  encumbrance. 

Of  the  books  called  forth  by  the  death  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  one  which  gives 
the  most  impressive  view  of  the  man  and 
best  shows  what  service  he  rendered  to  his 
country  and  mankind,  is  a  handsome  octavo 

^«  published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New 
York.   It  contains  the  *' Patriotic  Addresses" 

I  made  by  Mr.  Beecher  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, from  1850  to  1885,  on  slavery,  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  and  the  development  of 
civil  liberty  in  the  United  States.  Read- 
ing those  utterances  now,  when  all  the  bitter 
feelings  against  abolitionists  have  ceased, 
when  the  passions  aroused  bv  war  and  recon- 
struction measures  have  died  out,  we  appre- 
ciate at  their  just  value  the  love  of  freedom 
which  was  twined  with  every  fibre  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  being ;  the  lofty  patriotism  which 
animated  him;  that  kindly  nature  which, 
while  dealing  hard  blows  at  institutions  and 
what  he  thought  unrighteous  enactments,  in- 
variably spared  individual  men;  and,  more 
than  all,  his  unswerving  faith  that  freedom 
must  conquer  in  the  end.  Of  many  of  the 
ardent  abolitionist  leaders  it  could  fairly  be 
said  that  their  hearts  were  larger  than  their 
heads.  In  their  intense  sympathy  with  the 
slaves,  they  left  the  white  man  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether.  But,  that  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Mr.  Beecher,  this  volume 
contains  conclusive  proof.  He  never  forgot 
that  slave-owners  had  rights,  and  were  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

It  DOW  clearly  appears  that  throughout 
the  addresses  dehvered  in  England,  by  Mr. 
Beecher,  in  1863,  he  kept  a  strict  rein  over 
his  vivid  imagination  and  fertile  fancy.  He 
pelted  his  English  hearers  with  hard  facts 
which  could  not  be  gainsaid ;  but  even  the 
narration  of  the  facts,  aided  by  his  eloquence, 
must  have  had  a  marvelous  eflfect  on  his 
hearers.  No  wonder  they  who  began  by 
hooting  at  him,  ended  by  listening  m  rapt 
silence.  The  interest  in  the  transcript  of 
these  English  addresses  is  increased  by  fi\c- 
similes  of  some  abusive  placards  which  were 
posted  on  the  walls  of  English  towns  where 
Mr.  Beecher  spoke,  and  by  a  reprint  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  suggestive  article 
m  The  Atlantic  on  Mr.  Beeoher's  work  in 
England  in  1863,  entitled  ''The  Minister 
Plenipotentiary." 

The  volume,  which,  licside  three  likenesses 


of  Mr.  Beecher  at  different  periods  of  hia 
life,  contains  portraits  of  sixteen  other  emi- 
nent Americans  connected  with  the  Slavery 
question  or  the  War,  is  ably  edited  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Howard.  He  has  added  to  the 
value  of  the  book  by  a  review  of  Mr.  Beccher's 
personality  and  influence  in  public  affairs.  An 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  him,  Mr.  Howartl  has  weighed  hi« 
subject  with  singular  impartiality,  and  pre- 
sented his  conclusions  with  excellent  taste. 

To  the  accounts  of  travel  which  Mr.  Ma- 
turin  M.  Ballou  has  given  to  the  w^orld,  he 
has  added  another,  **  Under  the  Southern 
Cross  "  (Ticknor  &  Co. ),  in  which  he  describes 
his  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Samoa, 
Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  He 
has  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the  habitable 
globe  and  his  books  cover  a  wide  area.  Hw 
imagination  is  not  vivid  and  his  observations 
do  not  penetrate  below  the  surface,  but  what 
he  does  see  he  describes  clearly  and  in  an  en- 
tertaining way.  He  found  New  Zealand  par- 
ticularly agreeable,  and  the  pleasant  account 
of  his  impressions  of  that  country  ought  to 
draw  travelers  thither.  His  proof-reader  ha« 
permitted  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islandn  to 
be  called  Kalakana  instead  of  Kalakaua. 

The  "  First  Folio  "  of  Shakespeare  has  lon>? 
been  a  rare  book.  A  copy  of  it  is  seldom 
sold,  and  always  commands  a  great  price. 
Lady  Burdett  Coutts  paid  for  trie  copy  she 
owns  no  less  a  sum  than  £714  sterling.  And 
yet  hers  is  not  perfect,  according  to  biblio- 
graphic standards.  Au  absolutely  perfect 
copy  would  probably  fetch  not  less  than 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  ''First  Folio*' 
is  not  a  mere  curiosity:  of  the  text  of 
twenty  plays  it  is  the  only  source.  Among 
these  twenty  are  "Macbeth,''  '-The  Tern- 
pest,"  **  Coriolanus,"  '*  Julius  Ciesar/* 
'^Twelfth  Night,"  **A8  You  Like  It,"  and 
**The  Winter's  Tale."  Moreover,  if  that 
be  of  any  account,  it  is  in  this  very  folio 
that  Donnelly  claims  to  have  found  the 
so-called  Baconian  cypher.  A  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  a  ]>hotozincographic 
fac-simile  of  the  '*  First  Folio,"  reduced  to  a 
duodecimo,  was  published  in  England  under 
the  capable  supervision  of  Howard  Stauntoa, 
with  an  excellent  preface  by  J.  O.  Ualliwell 
Phillipps.  The  plates  of  the  English  fao> 
simile  having  come  into  possession  of  Funk 
&  Wagnalls,  New  York,  they  have  prioted 
from  them  a  new  edition,  including  tne  pre- 
face of  Phillipps.  We  have  com |in reel  this  with 
the  English  edition  in  a  number  of  places,  and, 
so  far  as  our  examination  has  extended,  tht- 
plates  are  in  good  order.  It  is  therefore  now 
within  the  power  of  anyone  Jo  have  a  copy  of 
the  '*  First  Folio,  *  nicely  bound,  at  an  insig* 
nificant  price. 
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Miss  Marietta  Holley,  under  the  pen-name 
of  Josiah  Allen's  Wife,  has  written  some 
stories  which  have  become  popular  on  account 
of  their  humor.  It  is  a  curious  psychological 
fact  that  when  she  undertakes  to  express  her 
thought  in  verse  her  humor  entirely  deserts 
her.  Sixty -three  of  her  **  Poems  "  have  been 
pubhshed  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York, 
in  1x>ok  form.  From  this  volume  it  would 
be  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  author  had 
not  a  particle  of  fun  in  her  comi)osition,  and 
had  never  either  laughed  or  caused  a  smile. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  themes  of  the 
poems  are  lugubrious.  Altogether,  in  these 
verses  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  more  than 
twenty  dead  people,  and  those  who  do  not 
die  are  very  wretched.  The  volume  is  possi- 
bly of  value  as  emphasizing  the  present  tend- 
ency of  narrative  writers,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  toward  sadness  and  gloom.  There 
are  even  those  who  defend  this  method,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  artistic  to  end  a  tale 
happily ;  that  in  real  life  such  a  result  is  rare, 
and  hence  to  portray  it  in  fiction  is  untrue 
as  well  as  old-fashioned  and  in  bad  taste. 
Perhaps  oui  grandchildren  will  designate  the 
present  as  the  **  Lugubrious  Period  "  in  liter- 
ntuTC. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Miss  Gertrude 
H.  Churchill  to  compile  **  A  Birthday  Book 
of  Musicians  and  Composers,"  and  include 
therein  a  goodly  number  of  American  ex- 
amples. The  work  is  a  calendar,  giving 
brief  biographical  details,  and  for  each  day 
in  the  year  an  extract  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
from  some  prominent  author,  relating  in 
some  way  to  music.  The  selections  are  pleas- 
ant reading,  Every  alternate  page  is  blank, 
and  few  there  are  who  will  not  welcome  a 
volume  in  which  while  making  daily  memo- 
randums they  may  be  greeted  by  cheerful 
thoughts  about  music  and  its  votaries.  The 
book  IS  published  neatly  by  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

Only  once  in  a  while  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  there  produced  so  good  a  novel 
as  **  Queen  Money,"  by  **  the  author  of  the 
Story  of  Margaret  Kent "  (Ticknor  &  Co.). 
The  title,  borrowed  from  a  phrase  in  one 
of  the  epistles  of  Horace,  is  apposite  to  a 
tale  of  New  York  life,  but  is  not  intended 


to  convey  a  sneer.  The  people  who  make 
fortunes  in  a  brief  period  and  spend  them 
in  a  way  which  shows  their  ignorance  and 
vulgarity  are  conspicuously  absent.  The  book 
is  a  picture  of  a  more  frequent  phase  of 
New  York  society,  in  which  not  the  new-made 
millionaires  are  found,  but  people  of  refine- 
ment and  moderate  means,  who  earn  their 
bread  by  ordinary  methods.  Most  of  them 
spend  nearly  all  they  make,  every  year,  and 
yet  can  hardly  be  charged  with  extrava- 
gance. The  different  characters  are  well  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  and  drawn  with 
force  and  delicacy.  The  hero  and  heroine 
rise  a  little  above  the  others  in  traits  and 
motives,  and  are  among  those  creations  of 
the  pen  that  make  a  permanent  impression 
on  the  memory  as  living  beings.  The  con- 
versations are  remarkably  natural  and  easy, 
as  the  talkers  neither  preach  nor  declaim. 
Some  humorous  incidents  grow  directly  out 
of  the  story,  and  the  interest  is  unabated 
from  beginning  to  end.  To  all  this  is  added 
the  charm  of  an  unaffected  style  which  never 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  reader. 

Edward  Bellamy,  the  author  of  **Mi88 
Ludington's  Sister"  and  other  tales,  has 
combined  with  his  r6le  of  story-teller  that  ot 
prophet.  In  "Looking  Backward  "  (Tick- 
nor &  Co.),  he  depicts  the  state  of  thin^ 
which  will  exist  in  these  United  States  m 
the  year  2000,  usin^  the  somewhat  clumsy 
device  of  putting  his  hero  to  sleep  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1887,  and  making 
the  slumber  last  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
years.  When  the  sleeper  awakes  he  has  not, 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  become  aged;  he  is 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind  as 
when  he  closed  his  eyes.  He  was  then  just 
thirty  years  old,  and  neither  his  feelings  nor 
his  looks  indicate  that  hfe  is  a  day  older. 
He  finds  in  Boston  no  chimneys,  no  fires,  no 
domestic  servants,  no  umbrellas,  no  mer- 
chants, no  money,  no  millionaires,  no  labor 
strikes,  no  discontented  working-people.  It 
seems  quite  possible,  however,  tnat  life  in 
the  Utopia  thus  described  would  prove 
dreary  and  uninteresting.  If  Mr.  Bellamy  is 
a  true  prophet  we  are  rather  grateful  that  our 
lot  has  been  cast  at  the  end  of  the  nmeteenth 
century  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-first. 
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Physical  Hcallns. 

Just  now  we  arc  hearing  much  about  the 
science  of  mental  healing :  Its  apostles  de- 
clare that  it  is  the  one  thing  needful  and 
found  at  last. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  ass\ires  me  he  has 
been  cured  by  mental  science.  He  had  been 
ill  for  years  with  pulmonary  disease  together 
with  acute  neuralgia.  Treated  by  the  mind- 
cure  system  he  was  dismissed  in  six  weeks 
time,  as  cured. 

What  was  the  treatment  ?  He  simply  sat 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  in  the  same  room  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  healer,  whose  mind  silent- 
ly and  in  a  most  subtle  manner  acted  u^n 
lus  mind.  He  was  not  conscious  of  bemg 
acted  upon,  but  at  the  end  ot  a  week  had  to 
confess  to  himself  that  he  was  feeling  a  trifle 
improved.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was 
improved  beyond  the  need  of  further  treat- 
ment. 

What  is  the  theoir  of  mind-cure  ?  As  we 
understand  it,  mind  is  or  ought  to  be  su- 
preme, and  so  strong  in  action  as  to  refuse 
permission  to  the  residence  of  disease  in  the 
body.  It  admits  disease  as  a  fact — not  an 
imagination,  but  a  physical  fact,  which  can  be 
eliminated  by  the  simple  propulsive  or  rather 
expulsive  power  of  an  intelligent  wilL 

This  theory  has  been  formulated  from  the 
doctrine  that  Qod  is  the  great  will  of  the 
universe.  His  infinite  intelligence  is  supe- 
rior to  all  material  force  or  disorder,  working 
easily  and  irresistibly  in  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions. Now,  man  is  made  in  the  Divine 
likeness,  and  if  he  is  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
into  that  likeness,  may  he  not  rise  corres- 
pondingly into  that  imperial  power  ?  That 
is  the  natural  suggestion.  But  there  is  this 
difficulty  in  following  it  out :  the  human  con- 
stitution is  presently  found  embarrassed  by 
many  limitations  which  mere  intelligent 
will-power  cannot  hope  to  cope  with.  The 
Scriptures  positively  assert  that  there  are 
some  parts  of  our  nature  which  nothing  can 
alter  but  divine  grace.  You  may  will,  and 
will,  and  will ;  but  you  can  not  move  a  parti- 
cle of  the  trouble,  the  constitutional  trouble  of 
sin  and  its  effects  in  the  human  organization. 
And  disease  is  the  result  of  sin.  If  mind 
can  extirpate  disease  why  can  it  not  extirpate 
sin,  with  which  it  is  vitally  connected  ? 

The  mind-curist  claims  the  power  to  ad- 
minister his  treatment  with  no  resort  what- 
ever to  God.  It  18  simply  mind  acting  upon 
matter,  through  the  mind  of  the  patient. 
Now  I  am  perplexed  here,  because  if  mind 
alone  is  competent  to  deal  effectively  with 
physical  conditions,  then  I  do  not  see  why 


mind   cannot    extirpate    sin    from    society.. 
Wait,  says  the  mind-curist,  it  may  come  to- 
that,  by  and  by.     I  answer  that  it  is  a  vain 
hope ;  that  the  human  mind  is  a  chief  part 
of  this  degenerated  human  condition ;  that  it 
has  been  impaired  even  as  the  body  has  been 
impaired ;  that  it  is  lunenable  to  the  moral 
laws  equally   with  the  body.     To  imagine 
that  it  can  of  its  own  strength  extricate  itself 
and  its  body  far  enough  from  the  bearing  of 
the  law  so  as  to  do  as  It  wishes  with  sicknesB. 
and  pain,  is  to  open  the  ])ath  for  getting  away 
altogether  from  evil  without  a  Christ  op  a. 
Holy  Ghost. 

But  here  was  my  friend  cured;  he  felt 
cured  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him,  he  was 
staying  cured.  Must  not  logic  be  with  the  fact, 
rather  than  against  it?  Not  at  all.  The  facts 
defy  the  logic,  but  the  logic  deals  only  with 
that  which  pretends  to  have  produced  it. 
Intelligent  physicians  always  feel  compelled 
to  study  carefully  the  influence  of  the  mind 
in  causing  and  in  curing  the  diseases  of  the 
body.  **  You  have  something  on  your  mind ; 
I  cannot  help  you  until  it  is  off,  '^  is  only  too 
frequently  a  doctor's  diagnosis.  The  reflex  in- 
fluences of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  of 
the  body  upon  the  mind,  have  long  been 
recognized. 

A  young  girl  awakened  her  mother  in  the 
night  with  suffering  cries,  because  of  rheu- 
matism in  the  limbs.  The  mother  arose  and 
rubbed  with  a  very  strong  liniment  (as  she 
thought),  the  parts  affected,  and  secured 
[^-adual  composure  with  acknowledged  re- 
lief. After  awhile  she  made  the  discovery 
that  she  had  been  using  the  wrong  bottle 
and  had  been  applying  a  \x>ugh  mixture; 
this  being  announced,  the  girPs  sufferings 
immediately  returned. 

It  is  related  of  the  learned  and  reverend 
Archbishop  Trench,  that  toward  the  close  of 
his  life  he  was  one  day  at  a  dinner  given 
him  in  Dublin:  suddenly  he  said  to  his 
daughter  who  sat  by  his  side:  *'  My  daugh- 
ter!" '*Well,  father!"  '1  think  I  am 
about  to  have  another  of  my  attacks."  **  Why 
so,  father?"  **  Because  I  have  been  pinch- 
ing my  leg  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and 
have  no  sense  of  feeling  in  it."  **  Do  not  be 
alarmed,"  said  a  gentleman  on  his  other  side ; 
**  it  is  my  leg  you  have  been  testing." 

But  there  in  another  kind  of  healing  art, 
and  to  it  is  applied  the  name  *' Christian/* 
This  so-called  "Christian  science"  accepts  the 
Bible  and  Christ :  the  one  as  a  revelation  of 
Truth,  the  other  as  a  Teacher  of  Truth.  But 
it  declares  there  was  nothing  abnormal  or 
miraculous  (to  the  spiritually  enlightened) 
in  Jesus'  mode  of  healing.     Had  we  the  un- 
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derstanding  of  life,  love  and  truth  which  He 
had,  we  could  do  the  works  which  He  did. 
Sin  and  death  are  only  the  creatures  of  error 
and  unbelief,  and  being  their  creatures,  are,  if 
such  were  possible,  even  less  than  they. 

According  to  this,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
heal  the  most  discouraging  disease,  is  that  the 
healer  should  know  the  Truth,  and  abide  in  it. 

The  fallacy  in  this  is  easily  seen.  Of  course 
if  you  know  the  true  nature  of  a  sickness 
and  know  the  true  remedy  for  it,  you  are  on 
a  short  course  towards  the  cure,  and  in  this 
sense  a  knowledge  of  Truth  has  healing  vir- 
tue in  it.  But  any  medical  practitioner  will 
say  it  is  for  that,  and  naught  else,  he  is 
always  conscientiously  aiming  in  his  prac- 
tice. This  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the 
''Christian  scientist,"  who  talks  in  a  vague 
way  about  science  and  health,  the  Bible  and 
Jesus,  and  sums  up  everything  in  the  one 
term  ** Truth,"  and  designates  Jesus  as  only 
a  wiser  man  than  vou  or  I,  because  He  had 
a  bigger  brain  ana  understood  things  better. 
The  sacrilege  in  this  about  etjuals  the  mis- 
take in  it. 

Then  we  have  the  faith-cure:  The  case 
of  the  woman  having  an  issue  of  blood  is 
mentioned  as  a  striking  instance.  Words- 
worth calls  attention  to  the  Greek  word 
translated  '* touch": — it  means,  to  fasten 
ourselves  eagerly  to  a  thing;  to  cling  to  it 
with  a  desire  to  derive  something  from  it. 
It  was  this  touch,  that  had  in  it  trust  and 
venture,  which  Jesus  was  so  quick  to  detect. 
He  felt  her  message  penetrating  his  hu- 
manity clear  into  his  divinity.  Hence  He 
answered  her  **Thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole." 

It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  believing  which 
is  urgea  by  those  who  are  enthusiasts  about 
this  faith-cure  system,  who  insist  that  we 
need  only  be  anointed  with  oil  and  be 
brought  to  the  feet  of  Christ  with  believing 
prayer,  in  order  to  be  healed  of  whatever 
disease  we  may  be  affected  with. 

As  to  anointing :  It  was  a  usage  of  the  early 
Church,  which  has  passed  away  with  other 
usages  found  not  to  oe  convenient  or  neces- 
sary in  the  after-ages.  Oil  was,  among  the 
Jews,  recognized  as  a  curative  agent  and  also 
a  sign  of  Divine  grace,  and  therefore  used  in 
cases  of  healing.  Savage,  in  his  commentary, 
says  of  anointmg:  **It  is  continued  in  the 
Easteny-Church  for  this  purpose  to  this  day, 
but  the  Church  of  England  and  other  reformed 
communions  have  abandoned  the  practice." 
He  characterizes  this  custom  as  a  bit  of 
Oriental  superstition  which  the  reformed 
Churches  have  repudiated. 

As  to  veritable  faith-cure :  Is  there  such  a 
thing?  Is  Christ  yet  our  helper  or  is  He  not? 
If  I  am  sick  and  want  to  get  well,  and  believe 
that  He  can  make  me  well,  why  should  I  not 
ask  and  become  well? 


Undoubtedly  Christ  is  as  able  now  to  heal 
as  ever  He  was.  Prayer  is  as  potent  now  a» 
it  ever  was.  We  may  ask  for  health  and 
strength  just  as  freely  as  we  ask  for  light  and 
truth.  And  if  it  is  for  our  good  and  His 
glory,  we  will  get  a  favorable  answer  to  every 
such  application. 

But  is  not  this  very  different  from  formu- 
lating a  system — a  hospital  system  for  the 
treatment  of  human  diseases,  and  working  it 
as  a  devout  scheme  for  the  effecting  of  desired 
recovery? 

The  faith-curists  hold  with  all  true  Chris- 
tians that  Christ's  redemption  embraces  the 
whole  man,  body,  soul  and  spirit ;  that  body 
shares  ^equally  with  soul  the  advantages  of 
the  Atonement :  the  soul  delivered  from  sin, 
and  the  body  delivered  from  disease  the  fruit 
of  sin.  In  brief,  if  you  are  holy  you  will  be 
healthy. 

The  provision  in  the  Atonement  is  surely 
sufficient  to  do  what  is  claimed,  but  that  the 
condition  of  the  body  may  be  run  parallel  with 
the  condition  of  the  soul  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts  of  Providence.  The  body  shares 
in  the  benefits  of  Christ ^s  purpose,  but  in  very 
different  proportion.  Sickness  is  character- 
ized in  the  Scriptures  as  an  evil,  but  that  does 
not  permit  me  to  go  a  step  farther  and  hold 
that  none  of  God's  children  should  be  sick, 
or  need  not  long  be  sick  if  they  only  exercise 
the  right  kind  of  faith. 

Chnst,  indeed,  bore  our  sickness,  but  I  must 
qualify  that  by  saying  that  He  bore  away  the 
moral  evil  of  these  ailments,  leaving  them 
so  that  they  are  no  longer  penal  to  us,  but 
means  of  grace.  God  demands  of  some  of  His 
dearest  children  this  experience  of  pain  and 
illness.  Even  Christ  had  to  say:  '* Not  as  I 
will,  but  as  Thou  wilt." 

I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  that 
its  realm  includes  more  than  the  spiritual. 
It  can  operate  in  secular  and  physical  direc- 
tions, and  it  does.  Hence  I  pray  with  my 
sick  friend  for  his  recovery  if  it  be  Gkid's  will, 
but  that  is  different  from  telling  that  friend 
that  if  either  or  both  of  us  were  only  better 
men  we  could  get  his  healing  accomplished 
in  short  time. 

You  quote  the  promise,  "Whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  believing,  ye  shall  receive."  But 
surely  there  are  limitations  to^  that  promise. 
Ask  for  Central  Park ;  ask  for  a  brilliant 
brain ;  ask  for  a  hand  that  can  paint  glorious 
pictures ! 

But  are  there  cases  where  Gk)d  has  unmis- 
takably answered  prayers  for  restoration  of 
health?  Certainly  there  are,  and  they  turned 
not  upon  the  holiness  of  the  patient  but  upon 
the  sovereign  will  of  God  Himself. 

Brethren,  we  are  dwelling  in  an  age  when 
the  winds  are  blowing  from  all  quarters.  Many 
well-meaning,  devout  people  are  filled  and 
fired  with  the  spirit  of  discovery  which  is 
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accomplishing  such  triumphs  in  science  and 
philosophy.  The  Bible  is  searched,  the  old 
miracles  are  marched  forth,  promises  are  re- 
read and  given  new  application,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  world  is  full  of  **  wonders.'*  Keep 
your  heads  as  well  your  hearts. 

I  believe  in  faith-cure,  but  not  in  the  faith- 
cure  system.  There  is  a  difference.  I  believe 
in  the  Divine  help  for  me  and  mine  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  tempta,tions  and  trials ;  but 
it  rests  not  finally  upon  mere  mentality,  not 
upon  my  personal  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
not  always  upon  Christ's  virtue,  but  upon  the 
Divine  good  pleasure.  Recognize  God's  or- 
dering in  yoiu"  sorrows  as  well  as  in  your  joys, 
in  your  pains  as  well  as  in  your  pleasures,  in 
your  defeats  as  well  as  in  your  victories.  Seek 
to  have  a  brave,  buoyant  spirit,  which  will 
strengthen  itself  out  of  all-sufficient  grace. 
Serve  God  faithfully  in  whatever  estate  He 
may  appoint  unto  you.  You  may  supplicate, 
but  you  may  not  dictate.  We  are  not  in 
Heaven  yet.  When  we  get  there^  the  tears 
will  be  wiped  out  of  our  eyes ;  there  will  be 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain. 

—Joseph  R,  Kerr,  D.D. 


Orlfflnallty  of  Service. 

We  need  to  study  in  these  days  what  I 
may  call  the  science  of  applied  Christianity. 
We  need  to  find  out  how  to  bring  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  to  bear  upon  the  neces- 
sities of  our  times. 

We  know  something  of  the  evils  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  They  are  such  as  these : 
the  perils  incidental  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
great  cities  among  us;  the  dangers  conse- 
quent upon  the  coming  to  our  land  of  such 
multituaes  of  foreigners,  to  settle  in  the 
midst  of  us ;  the  threatenings  that  lurk  in 
illiteracy ;  the  loosening  of  the  sacred  sanc- 
tions of  the  home;  the  spread  of  infidelity 
among  the  people ;  the  absence  of  large  num- 
bers of  all  classes  from  the  churches,  and 
the  like.  What  we  need  now  is  to  discover 
the  best  methods  of  applying  the  gospel  to 
these  evils.  We  have  to  deplore  an  absence 
of  originality  and  inventiveness  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  means  which  are  best  fitted  to 
cope  with  the  new  forms  of  danger  by  which 
we  are  bestead. 

We  do  not  need  a  new  gospel,  or  a  new 
theology,  but  only  new  modes  of  bringing 
the  gospel  to  bear  on  these  fresh  perils.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  our  methods  of  serving 
our  generation  is,  that  they  are  merely  copies 
of  what  someone  else  has  done.  We  wait 
for  precedents.  We  look  for  some  things  to 
copy,  and  when  we  make  the  copy  we  are 
more  intent  on  the  exactness  of  the  imitation 
than  on  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  affirm  th»l  all 


such  imitations  are  wrong;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  better  far  than  doing  nothing,  and 
the  study  of  what  others  have  done  is  well 
calculated  to  fill  our  heari»  with  enthusiasm. 
Who  can  read  of  Chalmers's  work,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  lower  part  of  Edinburgh;  or 
of  McAll's  works  in  Paris;  or  of  the  Five 
Points  enterprise  in  New  York  city,  without 
kindling  over  the  story  into  earnest  and 
ardent  interest  I  But  the  great  peculiarity  in 
each  of  these  instances  was  its  spontaneity. 
Here,  then,  the  question  arises,  how  are  we 
to  acquire  this  originality  and  inventiveness 
in  working  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  thoee 
whose  irreligious  condition  is  the  present 
menace  of  our  civilization  ? 

Nothing  but  the  gospel,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, will  be  of  any  avail ;  but  how  to  get 
access  with  the  gospel  to  those  who  (though 
they  need  it  most)  are  most  bitterly  antago- 
nistic— that  is  the  question.  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  now.  The  Churchea  cannot  an- 
swer the  question  now.  But  if  we  had  a 
larger  measure  of  personal  love  to  Christ  in 
our  hearts,  these  loving  hearts  would  find 
the  answer,  and  would  impel  lis  to  act  upon 
it.  Let  us  seek  more  love  to  Christ.  Let  us 
dwell  on  whtft  He  is  to  us  and  has  done  for 
us.  until  our  hearts  glow  with  gratitude  to 
Him  as  our  Redeemer;  and  then  love  will 
open  our  eyes  to  the  solution,  and  we  shall 
see  what  we  ought  to  do. 

There  is  nothing  so  original,  nothing  so 
inventive,  as  love.  It  cannot  be  content 
with  simply  doing  what  someone  else  has 
done.  It  cuts  out  a  path  for  itself.  It  seeks 
until  it  finds  something  that  shall  be  dis- 
tinctive of  itself,  and  adapted  to  the  circam- 
stances.  Let  us  have  a  revival  of  the  love 
of  Christ  in  our  church-members ;  let  its '  *  ex- 
pulsive power  '*  predominate  in  their  hearts 
over  the  love  of  money,  the  love  of  ease,  the 
love  of  fashion,  the  love  of  position,  the 
love  of  the  world ;  and  then  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  bow 
shall  we  reach  and  Christianize  the  dan- 
gerous classes  of  our  cities  and  our  land. 

Wherever  originality  of  service  is  mani- 
fested it  will  be  censoriously  criticized  bj 
others.  When  some  degraded  sinner  has 
been  converted  and  seeks  to  lift  others  out  of 
the  pit  in  which  he  had  almost  sunk,  the  evil 
of  his  past  life  will  be  made  by  many  a 
reason  for  distrusting,  him  and  withholding 
their  countenance  from  him.  It  is  so  easy  to 
find  fault,  and  so  prudent  to  err  on  the  safe 
side,  but,  alas  I  men  think  so  much  of  the 
safety  of  the  side  that  they  forget  that  they 
are  errhvg  on  it  in  spite  of  prudence.  Have 
we  not  all  known  cases  of  this  sort  ?  Could 
we  not  name  some  that  have  been  vastly  suc- 
cessful in  their  work,  who,  if  they  had  listened 
to  the  faults  which  were  founa  with  them, 
would  never  have  undertaken  it  at  all? 
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Then  on  the  other  side,  when  nothing  can 
be  said  against  the  past  lives  of  the  earnest 
laborers,  many  will  suggest  that  their  activity 
should  have  taken  some  other  form.  Why 
send  so  much  money  to  convert  the  heathen 
in  China  and  Japan,  in  Central  Africa  and 
Hindustan  when  there  are  so  many  heathen 
hero  at  home  ?  Could  not  the  funds  thus 
employed  have  been  more  profitably  in- 
vested in  some  other  form  of  service  ? 
When  one  wishes  to  fiud  a  fault  it  is  easy  to 
see  a  blemish,  and  if  nothing  else  is  handy 
some  may  even  suggest  that  we  are  crazy. 
So  Festus  said  of  the  Ki'OAt  apostle  :  '*  Paul, 
thou  art  beside  thyself" 

When  William  Carey  started  the  great 
enterprise  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  cautious 
among  his  brethren  looked  askance  and  the 
men  of  influence  frowned.  When  Oberlin 
began  his  work  of  Reformation,  the  people 
first  thought  him  weak  and  then  denounced 
him  as  wicked.  Every  new  invention  in 
applied  Christianity  has  been  antagonized, 
on  one  gfround  or  another,  by  Pharisee  or 
by  disciple.  We  need  not  look  to  have  it 
different  with  ourselves.  The  Lord  himself 
was  crucified  by  those  whom  He  came  to 
save ;  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  we — as 
He  did — apply  old  principles  in  new  ways, 
we  may  expect  to  be  opposed,  sneered  at, 
criticized,  condemned.  But  what  of  that  ? 
The  love  that  stimulates  the  inventiveness 
will  sustain  us  under  the  reproach.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  carry  out  the  originality 
to  which  love  of  Christ  impels,  we  must  steel 
ourselves  against  the  opinions  of  men  and  go 
straight  on  in  our  own  course,  taking  no 
counsel  with  flesh  and  blood.  The  victory 
belongs  to  courage.     The  future  is  always 


his  who  knows  how  to  employ  the  present. 
The  centuries  belong  to  him  who  seizes  and 
improves  the  hours.  The  most  famous  name 
to-day  is  that  of  One  who,  for  his  very  origin- 
ality of  goodness,  was  nailed  to  a  cross. 

When  originality  of  service  is  an  expres- 
sion of  genuine  love  to  Clirist,  He  will  vindi- 
cate and  reward  it.  The  reputation  of  the 
loving  servant  of  Christ  is  always  safe  in  the 
hands  of  Christ.  For  a  time  men  may  assail 
it,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  vindicated, 
and  get  among  the  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
pure  and  perennial  honor.  They  are  well 
defended  who  have  Christ  for  their  advocate. 
And  if  we  wish  to  do  that  which  will  please 
Him  best  and  secure  his  highest  commcnda' 
tion,  we  will  serve  Him  with  that  originality 
which  is  born  out  of  iutensest  love.  Here 
is  deathless  fame.  Here  is  everlasting  honor. 
He  that  touches  the  heart  of  Christ,  thereby 
perpetuates  his  own  name.  It  is  immortality 
to  come  in  contact  with  Jesus.  If  we  do  so 
as  his  enemies,  it  is  immortality  of  degra- 
dation ;  but  if  we  do  so  as  his  friends,  it  is 
immortality  of  honor.  Seek  not,  I  beseech 
you,  to  write  your  name  on  the  perishing 
things  of  time !  Inscribe  it,  rather,  on  the 
heart  of  Christ,  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
saved  shall  read  it  there ;  for  the  heart  of 
Christ  is  the  tablet  of  eternal  honor,  whereon 
are  engraved  the  names  of  those  whom  He 
delights  to  call  his  friends.  Remember, 
also,  that  the  despising  of  Christ  will  result 
in  everlasting  infamy.  And  ever  as  we  are 
confronted  with  Christ,  we  must  either  wor- 
ship or  despise  Him.  There  is  no  middle 
course. 

Wm.  M.   Tayhr,  D,D. 

Now  York  City. 
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Surplus  and  P«nslon»^A  8u88«stlon. 

By  the  surplus  is  meant  the  amount  of 
money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  after  all 
expenses  have  been  met  and  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  has  been  paid— -not  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  Treasury  at  any  given 
time.  Our  revenue  laws  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  certain  duties  on  imported  articles, 
and  for  what  is  known  as  an  internal  revenue 
tax  on  whiskey,  tobacco,  etc. ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate income  from  these  sources  exceeds  our 
expenditures  by  something  more  than  fifty 
million  dollars  per  annum.  This  surplus 
comes,  thereiore,  from  the  pockets  of  the 

^Tbe  pas^  ot  llus  department  will  be  exclusively  filled  with  letters  and  short  articles  from  our  readers  ;  and 
the  Magazine  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  sentiments. 


people— east,  west,  north,  south — and  it  fol- 
lows that  they  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  it, 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
in  any  way  they  may  elect.  What  slmllbe 
done  with  it?  is  the  problem  before  the 
country,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the 
one  ^eat  question  which  divides  the  two 
political  parties.  The  Democrats  generally 
favor  the  removal  or  a  large  reduction  of  im- 
port duties,  while  the  Republicans  advocate 
a  modification  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes. 
But  the  shades  of  opinion  are  so  manifold 
that  no  one  in  either  party  has  yet  been  able 
to.  present  a  scheme  which  commands  the  ap- 
proval of  all  of  the  same  political  faith.  And 
now,  since  statesmen  and  professional  poli- 
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ticians  have  failed,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
for  a  clergyman  to  offer  a  solution  of  the 
vexed  problem. 

My  suggestion  borrows  somewhat  from 
both  parties,  and  includes  an  idea  not  yet  ad- 
vanced, perhaps,  by  either  one. 

Let  twenty-five  millions^-one  half  the  sur- 
plus—bo disposed  of  by  a  modification  or 
removal  of  the  duty  on  a>7/i«  imported  articles, 
and  the  tax  on  certain  home  manufactures. 
This,  of  course,  is  in  the  line  of  compromise, 
but  such  a  compromise  would  be  honorable  to 
all  concerned,  would  aid  in  removing  bitter 
feelings  on  both  sides,  and  would  furnish,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  only  basis  on  which  the 
question  can  ever  be  settled  permanently. 

Let  the  remaining  twenty-five  millions  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  survivors  of  the  war  who 
are  sick  or  destitute,  no  matter  whether  they 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Union  or  Con- 
federacy. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  I  submit 
the  following  considerations,  which  the  read- 
er is  requested  to  look  at  carefully : 

1.  There  are  large  numbers  of  men — sur- 
vivors of  both  armies — who  are  sadly  in  need 
of  assistance  in  the  battle  against  poverty. 
It  might  be  expected  that  Union  veterans,  at 
least,  were  reasonably  well  provided  for  by 
pensions,  but  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, which  may  be  supposed  to  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  own  members,  finds  occa- 
sion for  disbursing  half  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually in  the  prevention  of  positive  sufifering. 
In  the  January  number  of  Thb  American 
Magazine,  Col.  Ropes  pleads  for  an  increased 
pension  for  these  dependent  men,  and  names 
'*  common  humanity  *'  as  one  of  four  reasons 
why  it  should  be  gi'anted.  His  argument 
is  certainly  conclusive,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  it  is  equally  valid  if  used  in  behalf  of  the 
needy  veterans  of  the  Confederacy.  Human- 
ity does  not  stop  to  consider  what  may  have 
caused  a  man^s  suffering,  or  to  inquire  into 
his  history,  but  first  proceeds  like  the  Good 
Samaritan  to  relieve  him. 

If  it  be  proper,  then,  to  assist  the  Union 
soldier  on  the  score  of  humanity,  it  is  equally 
proper  to  render  aid  to  the  destitute  soldier 
of  the  Confederacy  on  the  same  grounds.  In- 
deed, there  appear  to  be  certain  reasons  why 
the  duty  in  this  latter  case  is  even  more  im- 
perative ;  for,  (a)  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Con- 
federate army — and  this  paper  considers  the 
case  of  none  others — were  not,  as  a  rule,  in 
as  good  circumstances  as  those  of  the  Union 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  (ft)  they 
made  greater  sacrifices,  in  that  they  were 
obliged  to  furnish  their  own  horses  for  the 
service ;  (c)  they  received  less  compensation 
for  the  time  spent  under  arms;  {<£)  their 
slave  property  was  taken  from  them  by  eman- 
cipation ;  (e)  they  have  not  been  pensioned ; 


(f)  the  South  has  not  been  as  prosperous  ai 
the  North  since  the  war  closed. 

Should  anyone  object  that  all  this  was  the 
result  of  their  own  folly,  I  answer:  granted. 
It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  pidliate  or 
excuse  the  terrible  crime  of  rebellion.  But  I 
must  remark  once  again  that  Humanity,  thAt 
large-souled  daughter  of  the  Qospel,  shutting 
her  eyes  to  the  cause  of  suffering,  bids  us  re- 
lieve it  wherever  found,  and,  first  of  all,  where 
it  is  greatest. 

2.  The  common  soldier  of  the  Confederate 
army  was  as  honest  in  his  purpose  as  his 
brother  of  the  Union  forces. 

Nothing  short  of  a  settled  conviction  that 
they  were  right  could  have  led  men  through 
four  years  of  sacrifice  to  the  tearful  surrender 
at  Appomattox.  No  delusion  of  wicked  lead- 
ers could  have  prolonged  the  struggle  for 
such  a  length  of  time.  Men  do  not  continue 
to  go,  year  after  year,  to  die  for  those  who 
send  them  to  the  field — but  for  principles. 
John  Sherman  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  on  this  matter,  beyond  peradvent- 
ure,  when  he  wrote  to  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  re-union  of  Gettysburg  in  1887: 
**  Union  soldiers  readily  acknowledge  the 
courage  and  honesty  of  purpose  of  Confederate 
soldiers." 

3.  These  survivors  of  the  Confederate 
army  are  now  citizens  of  the  Republic.  No 
matter  what  they  were^  or  what  they  did 
twenty -five  years  ago,  they  are  citizens.  Half 
a  dozen  amnesty  proclamations,  beginning 
with  that  of  President  Lincoln,  have  wiped 
out  the  record  of  their  offence,  and  restored 
to  them  their  places  in  a  united  country.  Be- 
fore the  majesty  of  the  law,  the  wearers  of 
the  blue  and  of  the  gray  stand  side  by  side 
with  privileges  and  responsibilities  alike;  and 
we  are  considering  our  duty,  not  toward  an 
enemy  or  an  alien  class,  but  as  concerns  our 
brethren. 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter,  then,  I 
afiSirm  that,  as  common  humanity  demands 
that  relief  should  at  once  be  afforded  to  the 
suffering  veterans  of  the  Union  army ;  since 
the  veterans  of  the  Confederacy  are  even 
more  needy;  since  we  acknowledge  the  hon- 
esty of  their  purpose,  and  have  long  ago 
condoned  their  offence ;  and  since  they  are 
fellow- citizens  of  the  Republic  both  in  duty 
and  in  privilege,  it  follows  that  we  should  at 
once  relieve  them  from  agtual  suffering  if  we 
can;  and  we  certainly  can,  if  we  will,  be- 
cause we  have  the  money,  and  do  n^t  know 
what  to  do  with  it. 

What  objections  can  fairly  be  urged  to 
such  a  scheme  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the 
veterans  of  the  Union  army  would  protest 
against  it.  On  what  ground  ?  Certainly  not 
on  that  of  justice,  for  this  surplus  is  made  up 
of  contributions  from  all  the  people,  thoee 
of  the  South  and  those  of  the  North.    It  is 
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not  a  proposal  to  pension  anybody,  or  to 
agree  to  support  «ny  number  of  people  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government,  but  simply 
to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  common  humanity 
and  relieve  inmiediate  and  pressing  want 
wherever  known  to  exist. 

Would  they  object  on  the  ^und  of  senti- 
ment ?  Their  whole  history  is  an  answer  to 
this  question.  From  the  lonely  picket  at 
the  front  who  divided  his  last  biscuit  with 
his  hungry  foe,  up  through  all  grades  of  the 
service,  there  runs  a  story  of  magnanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  Union 
which  finds  its  fitting  coronal  in  the  conduct 
of  their  great  captain,  whose  first  act,  after 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  was  to  send  twenty- 
five  thousand  rations  to  his  starving  troops. 
And  time  has  wrought  no  change — nor  ever 
can — which  makes  it  less  a  duty  to  suj)ply 
those  same  men  with  bread  when  hbngry. 
To  suppose  that  a  Union  veteran  anywhere 
would  murmur  at  the  plan  proposed,  is  to 
entertain  a  thought  discreditable  to  our  own 
heroes.  To  wish  to  retain  the  captured  bat- 
tle flags  as  memorials  of  their  valor  is  one 
thing;  to  be  willing  that  the  men  from 
whom  they  were  taken  should  suffer  want  in 
a  land  of  plenty  is  quite  another. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  Government  to  dispense 
charity  or  to  play  the  humanitarian. 

In  answer  to  this  objection  I  reply :  why 
not  ?  It  is  a  common  thing  for  city  govern- 
ments to  provide  for  their  poor  by  a  regular 
fund,  and  in  emergencies  to  make  s]>ecial 
provisions  for  the  distressed.  Then,  too, 
sister  cities  will  always  lend  their  aid  on  oc- 
casions of  crying  need.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  State  governments  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  their  people  in  times  of  great  ca- 
lamity— as  was  done  in  Charleston,  and  the 
drought-smitten  counties  of  Texas.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  even  maintained  schools  for  the 
children  of  soldiers,  for  a  number  of  years. 
Why  may  not  the  United  States  Gk)vernment 
properly  act  in  the  same  line  ?  Why  should 
it  not  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the 
starving  citizen  of  the  South,  on  the  same 
principle  that  it  protects  the  settler  in  the 
West  from  the  murderous  knife  of  the  savage  ? 
It  appears  to  be  very  plain  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Government  to  prevent  its  people 
from  suffering  and  want,  in  any  way  that 
may  be  possible,  without  impairing  it«  effi- 
ciency in  other  directions. 

Suppose  this  scheme  were  carried  into 
effect,  what  would  be  the  probable  result  ? 

Beyond  question  it  would  contribute  large- 
ly toward  obliterating  the  last  remaining 
traces  of  ill-feeling  in  many  a  Southern  heart. 
He  who  has  had  opportunity  to  know  the 
people  of  the  South,  must  be  aware  that  there 
yet  remains,  especially  among  the  women,  a 
bitter  hatred  toward  the  North.     So  long  as 


their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons,  still  show 
memorial  wounds,  it  is  probable  that  this 
passion  will  not  be  entirely  unknown;  but 
let  the  Government  adopt  the  course  sug- 
gested, and  large  numbers  who  are  now 
hostile,  will  thrill  with  a  new  and  kindlier 
feeling. 

In  proof  of  this  I  have  only  to  call  to  the 
mind  of  my  reader,  the  remark  of  General 
Lee,  when  he  had  read  the  terms  of  sur- 
render proposed  by  Grant,  and  noticed  that 
the  officers  of  his  army  were  given  permis- 
sion so  retain  their  horses  and  side-arms: 
*'  This  will  have  a  very  happy  effect  upon  my 
army.^^  And  should  this  not  suffice,  I  may 
quote  the  words  of  Grant  himself — those 
words  which  gave  him  an  endiu-ing  place 
in  the  heart  of  every  conquered  foeman,  and 
established,  beyond  all  else,  his  claim  to 
greatness  before  the  world — *'I  will  in- 
struct the  officers  I  shall  appoint  to  receive 
the  paroles,  to  let  all  the  men  who  claim  to 
own  a  horse  or  a  mule  take  the  animals  home 
with  them  to  work  their  little  farms." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  these  words 
were  spoken,  we  cannot  afford,  as  a  people, 
to  refuse  to  act  toward  the  survivors  of  the 
Confederate  army  with  less  humanity  and 
prudence.  For  some  years,  now,  has  capital 
been  |)ourod  into  the  South,  in  a  constantly 
widening  stream,  and  many  an  abandoned 
enterprise  has  again  become  profitable  and 
gives  promise  of  still  greater  reward.  So,  too, 
the  hour  has  come  when  it  is  possible  to  in- 
undate large  tracts  of  that  war-smitten  land 
with  the  Sow  of  a  Lethean  river  in  whose 
track  no  roots  of  bitterness  can  longer  grow. 

Philadelphia.  {Rev.)  John  A.  Cass. 


Musical  Oolonitts. 

In  an  article  headed  ^*  English  Wayside 
Birds,"  by  Theodore  H.  Me^,  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Ambrican  Magazine,  occurs 
the  following  passage  on  that  well-known 
song-bird,  the  English  sky-lark : 

There  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  thrive  if 
brought  to  this  country,  but  whether  our  agricultur- 
ists would  welcome  it,  or  not,  is  another  maUer. 

Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  two  colonies  of  English 
sky-larks  have  been  successfully  plant^  at 
Gmvesend  and  Flatbush,  Long  Island.  Mr. 
Thomas  Proctor,  of  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, stated  in  the  New  York  Worlds  not  very 
long  ago,  that  for  some  years  past  the  tune- 
ful voices  of  these  birds  might  be  heard  in 
the  mornings  of  spring  in  both  those  locali- 
ties. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  little 
warblers  into  this  country  was  made  in  1843 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock,  then  President 
of  the  Natural  History  Society,  which  held 
its  weekly  meetings  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
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tute,  on  Washington  Street.  The  method  of 
their  introduction  was  as  follows:  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  mentioned,  Mr.  Wood- 
cock made  a  visit  to  England.  While  there 
he  purchased  a  large  number  of  the  eggs  of 
wild  birds  that  pair  in  February  and  March ; 
these  he  brought  over  with  him  on  his  re- 
turn, and  toward  the  end  of  April  he  hired 
boys  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn  to  rob  the 
nests  of  our  wild  birds  and  place  British 
birds'  eggs  in  them  instead  of  their  own. 
In  this  way  a  small  colony  of  English  sky- 
larks was  founded  in  a  section  of  the  city 
known  as  the  Wallabout.     This  colony  cer- 


tainly weathered  two  of  our  winters.  But 
the  birds  did  not  appear  to  increase  in  Dum- 
bers,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  killed 
wantonly  by  gunners  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Mead,  m  his  paper,  seems  to  hint  that 
our  agriculturists  would  not  welcome  the 
sky-lark  to  this  country.  I  think,  however 
that  they  would.  Throughout  England  two 
or  threepence  a  dozen  can  be  obtained  for 
the  heads  of  sparrows,  finches,  etc.,  but  noth- 
ing will  be  given  for  the  head  of  a  sky-Urk, 
that  bird  being  everywhere  recognized  as  a 
good  friend  of  the  farmer. 

Brooklyn,  Robert   W.  Hume, 
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Corners  for  Books— Tho  Library  and  Its  Uses. 

I  LOVE  books,  but  I  do  not  love  the  *'  li- 
brary," as  we  find  it  in  our  modern  dwelling- 
houses.  It  has  its  uses — there  is  no  denying 
that — but  the  princi|)al  one  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  un-read  l>ooks.  I  know  there  is  an 
' '  atmosphere ''  about  the  library  that  there 
is  not  in  any  other  room  in  the  house — an 
atmosphere  of  books ;  but  it  is  a  good  deal 
like  that  of  a  graveyard — people  tiptoe  and 
are  silent  on  going  into  it,  and  the  young 
rarely  go  near  it  at  all. 

It  is  different  if  the  library  is  not  a  mere 
library,  but  the  family  gathering-room,  and 
the  l>ook8  the  representatives  of  the  family 
ideas,  interests,  thoughts  and  aspirations. 
Then  the  library  becomes  vital — the  very 
centre,  the  beating  heart  of  the  family 
organism,  the  source  of  its  best  life,  the  cir- 
culating medium  through  which  its  best 
activities  flow.  But  the  library  proper,  or 
the  proper  library,  is  very  different  from 
this.  It  may  be  the  **  den,"  or  the  snuggery 
of  the  master  of  the  house;  then  it  is  con- 
sidered sacred  to  his  use:  and  if  he  is  a  stu- 
dent or  book-worm,  he  enjoys  his  literary 
treasures,  and  has  a  pride  in  exhibiting  them. 
But  in  this  case  the  library  becomes  the  do- 
main of  the  individual ;  it  has  no  enlarging 
or  enlarged  character ;  it  might  as  well  be  a 
vault  or  a  museum,  or  a  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  so  far  as  its  practical  useful- 
ness is  concerned.  No  one  ever  enters  it, 
except  occasionally  with  reverent  hands,  to 
disturb  the  dust  which  has  accumulated  upon 
its  shelves.  As  a  collection,  as  a  hobby,  it 
may  have  value — at  least  for  the  owner — ^but 
as  a  helpful  influence  in  one's  daily  life,  it  has 
no  existence  except  for  the  student  or  spe- 
cialist. 

The  common  **  standard"  library  is  even 
more  distressing  and  less  useful. 

*'Don't  go  into  that  room,"  said  a  lady 
recently  to  a  friend  who  called  upon  her. 


**  Why,  I  thought  that  was  your  library  and 
sitting-room,"  returned  the  other.  Both  the 
women  were  literary  workers,  and  the  one 
addressed  said :  **Ye8,  that  was  the  inten- 
tion ;  but  my  husband  has  a  craze  for  *  stand- 
ard '  authors ;  we  could  afford  to  spend 
only  a  certain  sum  for  books,  and  he  put  it 
all  into  what  may  be  called  survivals — books 
that  one  ought  to  read,  and  from  which  we 
had  to  select  our  quotations  at  school,  but  of 
authors  that  do  not  belong  to  this  generation 
— that  stand  upon  the  Selves  like  rows  of 
gravestones,  each  one  *  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory' '  of  somebody  or  other.  Now,  though 
I  honor  them,  and  would  be  willing  to  bum 
incense  before  them  once  a  year,  as  the  Ori- 
entals do  before  the  manes  of  their  ances- 
tors, I  want  about  me,  all  the  time,  evidences 
of  living  thought,  something  that  will  p>it 
me  in  rapport  with  the  intelligent  activities 
of  to-day — that  will  brighten  the  dull  hours 
of  daily  existence,  and  refresh  me  when  I 
am  tired." 

**  Besides,"  she  continued,  **I  like  bookie 
in  every  room.  A  room  entirely  without 
books  is  to  me  empty.  If  I  see  books  wher- 
ever I  go,  I  involuntarily  take  them  up,  look 
at  them,  and  get  an  insight  into  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  the  owners  and  occupants  of 
the  room  or  the  house.  My  room  has  b<'- 
come  my  sitting-room,  because  there  I  have 
accumulated  the  books  I  care  most  for — 
those  that  are  most  useful  and  helpful  to  me 
— ^those  from  which  I  can  gather  a  thought 
upon  which  to  sleep  nightly.  Books  are  the 
most  precious  of  friends,  and  dead  books, 
like  dead  friends,  though  they  have  a  value, 
and  are  dear  to  us  by  all  the.ties  of  memory 
and  association,  cannot  occupy  the  space  in 
our  lives  which  they  did  while  they  were 
living  and  present.  Nor  can  we  expend  the 
time  upon  them  that  must  be  given  to  active 
interests.  Think  of  occupying  a  shelf  with 
Rollings  Ancient  History,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  specialists  of    our  time — questions  re- 
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garding  whime  work  are  coining  up  every 
minuter^ 
»       "  But  would  you  exclude  standard  authors, 
then  from  your  libniry?"  asked  the  /riend 
rather  anxiously. 

**No,"  replied  the  other;  **  from  a  house 
like  ours  I  would  exclude  the  library.  Do  n't 
look  shocked.  I  know  a  family  who  have  a 
private  cemetery;  they  live  where  land  is 
cheap  and  population  scant.  In  New  York 
we  cannot  afford  such  luxuries — ^we  can  get 
all  the  survivals  we  want  in  the  public  libra- 
ries— ^and  one  solenm^  locked,  and  glass-cov- 
ered book-case  would  keep  intact  those  which 
arc  required  in  some  corner  of 
a  modern  house,  to  give  it  the 
proper  air  of  solidity  and  re- 
spectability. " 

**But,"  asked  the  friend, 
**  would  you  let  children  have 
just  the  kind  of  books  they 
are  likely  to  pick  up,  instead 
of  surrounding  them  with  those 
of  real  worth  —  those  whose 
qualities  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  ? " 

**But  you  do  not  surround 
them — excuse  me  for  repeating 
you — when  you  simply  put  on 
shelves  a  quantity  of  books 
which  they  never  read,  in  a 
room  of  which  you  are  afraid, 
or  cannot  get  them  to  enter. 
Now,  you  know  that  in  ordi- 
nary life  and  e very-day  cases, 
we  must  accept  things  as  they 
are,  and  do  our  best  to  work 
toward  good  ends,  on  the  lines 
which  exist.  My  husband  never 
reads  the  books  he  has  bought  ;- 
they  occupy  space  we  cannot 
spare ;  and  he  likes  to  say  that 
he  has  the  old  historians,  and 
the  complete  works  of  Dryden, 
and  Milton,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Cow  per,  Pope,  Ben  Jonson. 
and  the  rest  of  them,  but  he 
hardly  knows  to  which  one 
belongs  that  strange,  weird  rhyme  of  the 
ages,  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  has  not  seen 
'Paradise  Lost,'  or  'Paradise  Regained' 
since  he  was  a  school-boy.  Pray  do  n*t  set 
me  down  as  a  heathen  because  I  have  put 
Milton  among  the  dead  immortals.  My  last 
Christmas  present  to  my  daughter  was  Ward's 
English  Poets,  which  includes  a  general  and 
continuous  survey  from  Chaucer  to  Sydney 
I>obell,  with  enough  of  each  to  recall  stu- 
dent impressions,  and  furnish  material  for 
a  thoughtful  estimate.  But  what  I  mean 
is  this  :  we  ntudy  the  great  writers  of  the 
past;  we  do  not  read  them,  except  in  frag- 
ments. They  supply  the  basis  for  our  courses 
in  literature,  and  have  become  a  part  of  the 


curriculum  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  into  the 
scholastic,  not  the  current  life  of  to-day^ 
that  they  enter.  It  is  undoubtedly  desir- 
able, and  would  be  often  useful,  to  have  our 
authors  past,  as  well  as  our  authors  present, 
at  hand,  when  wanted,  but  I  am  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  limitations, 
and  what  seems  most  necessary  to  meet  daily 
needs  and  wants. 

'*  A  modern  city  house,  or  apartment,  such 
as  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  family  of 
modest  means,  does  not  admit  of  a  large 
amount  of  space,  or  one  whole  i*oom  being 
occupied  with  books.     I  know,  indeed,  one 


CABINET  BOOK-CASS. 

poor  woman  whose  whole  life  has  been  a 
martyrdom  on  account  of  her  husband's  pas- 
sion for  the  accumulation  of  periodicals  and 
literature  of  all  kinds.  He  cannot  afford  to 
buy  expensive  editions,  nor  has  he  any  great 
choice  in  authors.  He  haunts  second-hand 
book -shops,  and  buys  those  of  which  he  can 
get  the  most  for  his  money.  Every  closet, 
every  available  corner  has  long  ago  been 
filled  with  *  mixed  lots '  of  volumes  of  every 
conceivable  form  and  description.  He  does  not 
read  them,  but  he  likes  to  spend  his  evenings 
going  through  them.  He  is  a  veritable  book- 
worm and  no  more.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
know  a  man,  a  mechanic  of  refined  and  in- 
tellectual tastes,  whose  one  room  (he  will  not 
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marry  Ijecause  he  thinks  he  could  not  prop- 
erly support  such  a  woman  as  he  would  want), 
is  tilled  with  the  aristocracy  of  intellect. 
I  wish  I  could  show  you  the  arrangement  of 
his  books  and  pictures,  the  niches  for  his 
Emerson  and  Carlyle,  the  sort  of  temple, 
crowned  with  his  bust,  in  which  Shakespeare 
is  placed.  He  has  collected  portraits  and 
arranged  them  in  chronological  order,  of 
nearly  every  author  and  artist  whose  work 
has  markcKl  an  era,  or  made  a  new  departure, 
and  they  are  placed  in  large,  heavy  envel- 
opes, lined  with  thin  linen,  according  to 
their  different  eras.  All  of  these  cases  were 
made  by  himself,  and  this  care  and  order,  and 
the  expenditure  of  his  few  dollars  in  secur- 


The  two  ladies  made  their  way  to  a  back 
room  on  the  second  floor,  from  which  a 
small  conservatory  was  visible.  Its  grouod  . 
floor  was  really  the  roof  of  the  butler's  pantry 
extension,  and  it  was  enclosed  by  a  wire  lat- 
tice over  which  ivies  were  trained.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  look  at,  but  it  is  not  our 
business  just  now,  to  recount  its  merits. 
The  objective  point  in  the  pretty  room  was 
a  side  wall  near  the  window,  where  stood  a 
cabinet  book -case,  which  served  also  as  writ- 
ing-desk, the  desk  disappearing  when  not  in 
use.  Above  the  desk  was  a  recess  for  ink- 
stand and  writing  implements,  concealed  by 
a  portiere,  when  not  in  use.  The  divisiooi 
for  books  were  removable,  and  self-adjust- 


BOOK-CASK  AND  WARDROBE. 


iiig  it,  are  more  touching  to  me  than  price- 
less illumination,  and  the  most  artistic  cover 
bestowed  on  a  great  author,  though  I  like 
these,  too,  and  would  put  all  my  favorites  in 
velvet  gowns,  with  clasps  of  wrought  silver, 
if  I  could  afford  it. 

"But  I  must  show  you  our  *  cosy  fcorners,' 
—  which  have  grown  out  of  our  needs — 
iind  first  we  will  go  to  my  room,  where  is 
a  cabinet  book-case  and  writing-desk  com- 
bined, of  which  I  am  very  proud,  for  it  has 
8ome  original  features  and  was  the  work  of 
my  son  after  he  had  taken  a  course  of  *  man- 
ual '  instruction  in  a  city  school ;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  when  he  began  he  could  not  drive  a 
nail  straight." 


ing,  so  that  they  could  be  made  to  suit  books 
of  different  sizes. 

** These,"  remarked  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  **are  principally  books  used  in  my 
work,  dictionaries,  books  of  reference,  and  a 
few  favorites,  Ruskin,  Scott,  and  some  volumes 
of  travel.  The  topmost  niches  are  devoted 
to  special  little  works,  my  *  night-caps'  I  call 
them  :  Thomas  &  Kempis,  Gray's  *  Elegy,' 
Palgrave's  *  Golden  Treasury,'  Keats,  Chat- 
terton,  the  'Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,'  and 
others,  from  which  I  read  according  to  my 
mood,  ten  minutes  before  retiring.  Ob. 
yes,  there  are  the  Psalms — I  think  some  of 
the  noblest  poetry,  and  most  upliftmg  of 
expressed  sentiment  is  found  in  the  Psalms. 
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A  A,  Supplementary  Tablee. 


D,  CSoset  for  Isr^t  TooU. 


inTLTUlf  IN  PARVO. 

The  wood-work  of  the  frame,  you  see,  is 
decorated.  All  the  carving  was  done  by 
my  son,  who  cuts  the  outlines  with  his 
fretsaw,  and  then  traces  the  ornamental  de- 
signs by  hand.  The  whole  thing  will  take 
to  pieces,  and  strap  up  flat,  like  a  set  of 
shelves." 

The  next  visit  was  paid  to  the  daughter's 
room,  a  story  higher,  and  here  was  another 
piece  of  house  hand- work,  which  answered 
every  purpose  of  book-case  and  wardrobe. 
The  form  of  it  was  that  of  a  wardrobe,  with 
side  divisions  for  books,  a  central  space  oc- 
cupied by  hooks  for  dresses  and  covered  by 
a  portiere,  and  lower  drawers :  one  for  wraps, 
one  for  an  evening  dress  which  needs  to  be 
protected,  one  for  shoes,  and  one  for  cuffs 
and  collars,  which  are  always  destructive  to 
the  peace  of  a  regular  bureau  drawer.  The 
upper  middle  division  was  for  periodicals ;  the 
sides,  also  concealed  by  small  portieres,  for 
special  sets  of  books.  Drawing  the  curtains 
it  was  observed  that  one  space  was  occupied  by 
Ward's  ** English  Poets,"  the  other  by  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning^s  complete  works. 
There  was  also  George  Eliot  complete,  and 
Goethe  in  the  original  German  text.  Nat- 
urally there  were  many  books  which  had 
been  given  at  different  times  by  divera  per- 
sons: The  works  complete  in  a  volume, 
of  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and 
the  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.     Dinah  Mulock 


Craik  was  represented  by  '*  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman ; "  J.  H. 
Shorthouse  by  **  John  Ingle- 
sant."  The  *' Victorian  Poets" 
of  E.  C.  Stedman  stood  beside 
Edwin  Arnold's  '*  Light  of 
Asia,"  and  George  Ebers  was 
represented  by  **Homo  Sum," 
the  **  Egyptian  Princess,"  and 
one  or  two  others  of  his  works. 
**  Hilda  is  very  fond  of  poetry," 
remarked  her  mother;  *^  some- 
one lent  her  five  volumes  of 
Greek  poets,  a  short  time  since, 
and  before  returning  them,  she 
had  made  complete  abstracts, 
classified  and  arranged  alpha- 
betically, 80  as  to  nx  them  in 
her  memory.  One  of  her  volun- 
tary exercises  at  school  was  a 
clever  and  suggestive  analysis  of 
German  poetry,  which  included 
authors  I  did  not  know  she  had 
ever  heard  of ;  I  assure  you  I  was 
quite  surprised." 

**I  see  you  allow  her  to  read 
*  Ouida,' "  remarked  the  friend, 
with  a  reproachful  air.  *  *  There 
are  only  two  volumes  of  *Oui- 
da'  here,"  said  the  hostess — 
**  *  Wanda,'  and  the  volume  of 
shorter  stories  which  contains 
*Bimbi'  and  the  *  Nuremburg  Clock. '  I 
had  to  urge  her  to  read  these,  for  she  had 
taken  a  prejudice,  and  I  dislike  prejudices, 
and  wanted  her  to  know  what  good  things 
*  Ouida '  could  write." 

From  the  third  floor  the  ladies  mounted  to 
the  fourth,  where,  in  a  cheerful  front  room, 
they  found  standing  against  the  wall  a  very 
complete  and  attractive-tlooking  mylUim  in 


student's  table. 
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parvo  of  carved  wood.  It  was  cabinet,  book 
case,  tool-chest  and  other  things,  all  in  one. 
It  contained  three  small  lock-cupboards  in 
three  different  comers,  and  in  the  fourth  two 
drawers  for  working  models.  Supplement- 
ary tables  for  modeling,  doing  carved  work 
and  the  like  were  run  in  grooves,  and  when 
the  leg,  which  was  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  was  folded  up,  the  table  could  be 
pushed  in  out  of  sight. 

In  another  corner  of  the  room,  was  a  stu- 
dent's table,  designed  especially  for  school 
work.  It  was  simply  a  souare  stand,  with 
hinged  ends,  to  be  extenaed  for  writing, 
draughting,  sketching  maps,  or  work  of  any 
kind,  and  covered  when  not  in  use.  A  rack 
in  the  centre  formed  a  book-stand,  and  the 
Hjmce  underneath  was  divided  into  another 
and  deeper  shelf,  and  a  lock -closet  for  papers 
dnd  drawing-books  or  material.  One  end  of 
tlie  rack  served  as  a  wall  into  which  to  screw 
the  supjiort  of  a  lamp,  whose  light  was  thus 
thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  table,  with- 
out it^nelf  occui)ying  any  B])ace. 

''This  is  strictly  a  work-table,"  explained 
the  evidently  proud  mother.  *'  Over  by  the 
tirejjlaoe — for  you  see  there  are  possibilities 
of  open  fires  in  every  room — is  a  small  re- 
volving stand,  and,  alx)ve  this,  shelves  which 
contain  his  books  of  the  past  and  present. 
Vou  see  there  are  the  Rollo  books,  which  he 
was  very  fond  of  when  he  was  a  little  fel- 
low ;  the  *'  Heroes  of  History,"  a  late  edition 
of  Froissart;  and  all  the  biographies  and 
books  of  travel  he  has  been  able  to  get  hold  of. 
He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  hiatory.  George 
H.  Calvert's  "Gentleman"  I  added  to  his 
gifts  last  Christmas.  It  is  worth  a  hundred 
rhesterfields ;  it  is  the  code  of  a  true  gentle- 
man, and  a  man  of  ex()uisite  refinement." 

The  friend  sat  down  for  a  moment  in  the 
inviting  chair  beside  the  stand.  "  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,"  she  said  at  last,  "  for 
showing  me  the  inner  side  of  your  family 
life  and  its  *  cosy  corners. '  I  can  see  how 
this  attention  to  individual  wants,  this  car- 
rying out  of  individual  ideas  and  gratifica- 
tion of  tastes,  assists  to  form  character.  But 
do  you  not  think  it  militates  against  the 
family  life,  the  communal  life  of  the  house- 
hold? Are  not  the  members  of  the  family 
apt  to  separate  themselves  from  each  other, 
and  spend  less  of  their  leisure  together  ?" 

** There  is  something  in  that,"   ieturne<l 


the  other,  *'but  you  must  remember  that  we 
are  a  busy  family;  that  we  each  have  our 
own  work,  which  occupies  the  most  of  our 
time,  and  for  which  we  must  each  have  the 
opportunity  for  preparation.  Dinner  is  a  very 
social  time  with  us,  and  takes  a  full  hour — 
from  six  to  seven.  Festival  days,  anniver- 
sary days  and  Sunday  evenings  we  spend  to- 
gether, but  ordinarily  we  have  our  separate 
work,  and  are  sure  only  of  meeting  at  meal- 
tinges  and  in  my  room  for  half  an  hour^s  chat 
before  retiring.  Our  '  library '  has  become 
my  husband's  business  office,  because  it  is  00 
destitute  of  atti-action  and  opportunity  for 
other  uses.  But  if  we  had  taken  poasession 
in  the  beginning  and  made  it  a  family  room, 
it  might  have  been  very  different.  Still, 
here  in  New  York,  where  houses  and  rooms 
are  small  and  occupations  varied,  wanta  must 
be  met  in  the  way  that  seems  most  nat- 
ural and  causes  least  friction,  and  our  comers 
for  our  books  are  a  great  factor  in  our  peace 
Hnd  prosperity.^'  Jenny  June, 
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Jottmss  for  Maroti. 

MATcfa  brings  breeEes  loud  and  sbrill, 
And  stint  the  daneiag  daffodU, 

Says  the  ancient  couplet  in  an  old  copy  of  a 
|p*amniar  once  used  in  an  Irish  school.  It  is 
true  of  Tipperary,  I  well  know,  but  daffo- 
dils in  New  York  are  scarce  at  this  season, 
and  the  things  that  do  most  out-door  (J^ncinj^ 
are  those  ill-omene<l  feathers  that  are  sup- 
posed to  ornament  hearses. 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  that  is  here,  and  escape  such  terrible 
weather  as  makes  life  a  bunlen  to  those  who 
remain.  In  fruiterers^  stalls  are  fresh  straw- 
berries, and  on  market  shelves  are  ripe 
tomatoes  and  the  potatoes  of  Bermuda,  all 
speaking,  in  a  tongue  more  universal  than 
Volapiik,  of  genial  spring  in  full  possession 
not  very  far  down  South. 

Thirty  hours'  journey  from  New  York's  ice, 
slush  and  pneumonia,  will  land  a  traveler  upon 
the  plaza  of  Saint  Augustine,  where  spring- 
time has  preceded  him  and  wreathed  the 
town  in  roses  whose  scent  and  sight  will  make 
him  wonder  why  he  deferred  his  coming  so 
long.  Looking  across  the  bay  from  a  neat 
balcony  attached  to  the  yacht-club  house, 
there  will  come  to  him  a  breeze  straight  from 
Cuban  mountains,  that  recalls  Thomson's 
lines :  surely  it  was  in  some  such  spot  that  he 
wrote  **Come,  gentle  Spring  1  ethereal  Mild- 
ness, come !''— at  all  events,  here  his  prayer 
would  have  been  answered. 

As  March  comes  in,  there  is  within  us  an  out- 
cry for  fresh  food,  engendered  by  months  of 
abstinence  therefrom,  which  should  be  heed- 
ed. Never  does  lettuce  or  spinach  or  a  new 
potato  taste  so  delicious  as  during  this  month 
— while  yet  Winter  holds  in  strong  grip  the 
shivering  days,  and  gives  a  vicious  kick 
whenever  he  gets  a  chance.  Never  is  such 
food  more  needed :  for  our  blood  is  heavy 
with  debris,  the  acids  of  restrained  excretion. 
Shut  by  triple  bars  of  cold,  skin  emunctories 
— microscopic  sweat-tubes — no  longer  per- 
form their  office  freely ;  only  insensible  per- 
spiration can  pass;  itself  too  often  clogging 
up  the  means  of  escape  when  regular  bathing 
has  been  neglected. 

The  vast  notels  of  Florida  cater  for  this 
need  in  March  better  than  any  other  dwellings 
of  our  country.  It  is  not  only  fresh  food 
that  is  needed ;  it  is  fresh  air,  the  magic  of 
ozone.  After  five  weary  months  of  confine- 
ment indoors,  where  oxygen  is  always  partly 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide  by  the  Moloch 
in  the  cellar;  after  an  infinitesimal  allowance 
of  sunshine  that  slants  low  into  windows 
like  a  chilled  dog  trying  to  get  in  the  house, 


there  is  something  exhilarating  *' beyond 
compare  "  in  the  freedom  that  comes  with 
emancipation  from  cold  and  shrouding  snow. 
To  awake  after  hours  of  quiet  sleep,  with  open 
windows  through  which  steal  odors  of  sweet 
flowers,  in  place  of  listening  to  a  tattoo 
of  sleet  upon  shut  panes,  driven  by  a  three 
days'  northeaster;  to  miss  the  matutinal 
catarrh  entirely,  and  have  cFean  nasal  pas- 
sages to  welcome  summer  scents  of  leaves 
and  earth ;  to  eat  appetizing  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  without  hot-air  sauce:  this  is 
only  a  part  of  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  tropical 
climate  in  March.  There  is  no  question  of 
comfort  alone ;  it  is  a  matter  of  health.  Only 
be  careful  where  you  go.  Inland  for  weak 
lungs ;  to  the  sea  for  weakened  nerves :  this 
is  an  excellent  general  rule,  subject  of  course 
to  such  variations  as  separate  cases  demand. 

There  are  always  some  for  whom  travel, 
absence  from  business,  and  the  enforced 
quiet  of  a  sea  voyage  are  essential.  To  talk 
to  a  driving  merchant,  or  man  of  moneyed 
interests,  of  rest  is  simply  useless  while  he  is 
surrounded  with  incentives  of  every  sort  to 
keep  him  a-going.  He  must  begin  by  chang- 
ing his  environment,  by  commencing  forcible 
abstinence  from  worry.  If  the  new  scheme 
for  keeping  up  electrical  communication  l>e- 
tween  movmg  ships  and  land  is  accomplished, 
good-bye  to  sea  voyages  as  a  prescription. 
About  a  year  ago,  a  banker  consulted  me  for 
insomnia  and  loss  of  geperal  tone.  He  had 
t^t  curious  form  of  nerve  exhaustion  that 
my  lamented  friend  Beard  described  as 
'*topophobia,"  fear  of  pliice.  Coming  down 
town,  he  found  certain  corners  that  were  aa 
impassable  as  yawning  chasms.  Perfectly 
aware  that  his  sensations  were  subjective 
and  merely  nervous,  he  would  attempt  to 
force  himself  forward;  but  it  was  simply  out 
of  the  question;  his  legs  would  not  go 
ahead,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  round. 
Sleep  came  seldom.  After  a  week  with  only 
two  hours'  slumber  in  each  night,  he  was  aa 
keen  in  business  and  as  bright  in  society  as 
ever.  But  he  could  no  longer  etit  heartily ; 
and  he  began  to  lose  weight.  I  counseled 
'*rest,''  "travel,"  "ceasing  business,"  etc. ; 
the  words  were  unheeded.  "Give  me  medi- 
cine, doctor;  I  trill  not  go  away." 

At  last  he  fell  in  apoplexy  while  at  his 
home  table,  and  then  came  the  doctor's 
chance.  Fortunately  the  effusion  was  slight, 
and  he  was  soon  al>out  again,  but  in  a  scared 
condition  that  made  him  very  docile.  Leav- 
ing home,  he  went  to  £ngland,  where  the 
fii-st  physician  whom  he  met  prescribed  sys- 
tematic exercise,  plenty  of  open-air  \j'alks 
and  total  abstinence   from    every    form  of 
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mental  work.  He  was  not  even  permitted 
to  see  a  newspaper.  Under  this  wise  regime 
ho  speedily  regained  health,  and  is  now  at 
his  desk  again— for  two  hours  a  day  only. 
He  would  never  have  made  this  change  at 
home. 

I  have  cited  his  case  to  show  how  often  a 
medical  man  quietly  carries  all  the  blame  of 
failure  in  such  cases,  when  nothing  but  a  warn- 
ing like  this  banker's  will  make  the  patient 
do  his  part.  I  cite  it  also  because  our  push- 
ing life,  our  perpetual  drive  and  carelessness 
of  health  are  making  such  cases  too  com- 
mon ;  they  are  steadily  increasing  in  number. 

Four  years  ago  I  met  with  Mr.  Manning, 
our  lately  deceased  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  Nassau.  Had  he  then  heeded  the 
advice  given  him  and  kept  free  from  the 
whirl  and  excitement  of  Washin^n  life, 
his  strong  intellect  and  powerful  mind  might 
have  been  still  doing  good  work;  for  he  was 
not  an  old  man. 

We  have  not  holidays  enough.  Five  days 
a  year  is  our  allowance,  a  scanty  one  indeed, 
that  seems  ridiculous  to  our  quieter  neigh- 
bors across  the  water,  who,  needing  rest  less 
than  we,  get  foui  times  as  much.  But  there 
is  no  time  for  relaxation ;  we  must  only  do 
our  best  to  brace  up  and  stand  the  drive. 

There  is  one  habit  which  has  been  brought 
under  my  notice  quite  frequently  of  late, 
that  calls  for  a  word  or  two.  I  refer  to 
drinking  hot  water  in  quantities  before 
the  early  morning  meal.  Some  years  ago, 
when  this  folly  was  yet  recent,  several  phys- 
iologists pointed  out  clearly  the  bad  phi- 
losophy of  the  habit,  and  warned  the  public 
that  it  was  un\yise.  But  like  blue  glass  aid 
hypnotism,  the  plan  has  still  some  advocates, 
who  survive  in  spite  of  it,  as  do  the  cretins 
of  Swiss  valleys  in  spite  of  their  regular  diet 
of  arsenical  water.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
sincf  a  sallow,  feeble  patient  asked  for  a 
tonic;  he  could  eat  nothing  until  near 
nightifall,  without  great  distress.  **  I  suppose 
I  should  tell  you,  doctor,  that  I  have  been 
drinking  two  tumblers  of  hot  water  every 
morning  for  a  month,  besides  trying  every 
remedy  that  my  friends  advise." 

' '  Yes  ?  And  how  does  the  water  affect 
you  ?'' 

'*Why,  sir,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  bum 
through  the  stomach  for  a  few  seconds ;  then 
it  sends  a  glow  of  heat  through  the  trunk, 
which  is  followed  sometimes  by  nausea, 
sometimes  by  hiccough,  that  lasts  until  noon." 

•*  Did  it  always  produce  such  discomfort?" 

'*  Not  quite  always,  but  I  was  told  that  I 
must  persevere  until  the  glow  lasted  and  the 
nausea  disappeared,  and!  keep  it  going." 

Three  days  of  rest  to  that  tortured  stom- 
ach, and  a  few  drops  of  nux  vomica  tincture, 
cured  that  victim  to  amateur  treatment,  and 
gave  me  a  text  for  this  advice :  If  hot  water 


18  ever  of  any  value  when  swallowed,  it 
must  be  by  virtue  of  its  heat  alone ;  for,  be- 
low life  temperature  (98  deg.  Fahrenheit),  it 
is  a  fair  emetic;  above  tmit,  it  is  a  sharp 
stimulant — so  sharp,  indeed,  as  to  be  badly 
borne  by  a  majority  of  stomachs.  Hot  or 
cold,  it  is  ever  a  bad  plan  to  drink  quantities 
of  fluid.  Taken  before  meals,  they  dilate 
ferments  into  debility  ;  after  eating,  they 
seriously  impede  chyle  formation  by  washinff 
out  too  quickly  unassimilated  nutritive  fluia. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  modem  sui^gery  tint 
heateefapplicatioos  to  mucous  surfaces  cause 
congestion  in  a  secondary  way ;  that,  follow- 
ing sharp  stimulus  and  contraction,  comes  a 
ffeneral  relaxation  of  blood-vessels,  that  fill 
lazily  and  remain  distended  from  lack  of 

Sower  to  propel  blood  forward.  So  I  con- 
emn  the  practice  of  drinking  hot  water, 
unqualifiedly. 

I  have  recently  seen  several  cases  of  sewcr- 
gas  poisoning,  the  symptoms  of  which  were 
so  similar  as  to  make  them  worth  noting. 
Bearing  in  mind  our  long  confinement  m 
closed  nouses  and  the  acknowledged  impos- 
sibility of  perfect  gas- valves  in  our  plumbing 
apparatus,  it  is  rather  odd  that  more  persons 
are  not  affected  by  this  noxious  gas.  When 
a  person  who  is  usually  well  in  summer  with 
open  windows  and  free  ventilation,  wakes  in 
the  morning  with  dull  frontal  headache,  no 
appetite,  languor  and  a  heavy  feeling  gener- 
ally, which  gradually  disappear  as  tl^  day 
wears  on ;  and  when  there  is  no  other  appar- 
ent cause  for  this  condition,  and  it  persists, 
there  is  grave  reason  to  suspect  sewer  gas. 
This  may  be  tested  for  by  lead  and  potasdc 
iodide  papers  fumished  by  any  sanitary  en- 
gineer; but  the  better  way  is  to  have  that 
gentleman  do  the  testing,  and  hold  him  pro- 
fessionally responsible.  The  remedy  in  our 
hands  is  free  ventilation.  Sleep  with  win- 
dows open,  no  matter  what  the  temperature 
may  be.  It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  cold  than 
an  undertaker. 

During  winter,  street  outlets  for  sewer- 
gas  are  closed  by  heavy  cushions  of  cold  air, 
and  it  will,  whenever  possible,  get  into  a 
warm  room,  where  great  harm  m^  be  done 
in  a  few  hours,  even  minutes.  The  danger 
is  greater  because  this  gas  is  both  odorless  and 
tasteless. 

Some  danger  to  general  health  exists  in  cir- 
culating volumes  from  public  libraries.  There 
is  reported  in  a  late  English  health  joumai 
a  case  where  a  book  taken  from  a  free  library 
went  into  a  house  where  scarlet  fever  was 
present,  back  to  the  library,  and  thence  to 
another  family,  where  it  infected  a  child  who 
died  from  the  disease.  A  Russian  joumai 
notes  that,  during  a  recent  epidemic  of  typhus 
fever  at  Sebastopol,  the  public  librarian  did 
good  service  by  preventing  his  books  from 
entering  homes  where   the  pestilence    was 
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Tafi^ng,  thus  protecting  both  himself  and  his 
subscribers. 

In  many  compact  communities  where  scar- 
let fever  is  }>revalent— and  close  by  me  is  one 
^whose  public  schools  have  been  closed  for 
nearly  a  month  from  this  cause — it  would  be 
-wise  to  close  circulating  libraries  also.  Or, 
if  that  were  too  sweeping  a  rule,  all  books 
returned  mighw  be  properly  fumigated — a 
measure  which  could  be  easily  and  properly 
carried  out  in  every  household  by  placing  the 
«uspected  volume  in  a  shut  wooden  box  or 
old  trunk,  and  burning  upon  a  few  coals  be- 
side it  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sulph\ir. 
In  two  hours  the  book  would  be  thoroughly 
fumigated  and  safe. 

Wh&tever  the  almanac  may  say,  March  is 
not  a  spring  month.  A  very  important  winter 
sanitaiy  question  is  that  of  baths,  both  air 
and  water.  There  are  few  subjects  whereon 
such  differing  opinions  are  honestly  held. 
Physicians  are  often  asked,  Is  it  best  to  bathe 
daily,  and  if  so,  shall  the  water  be  warm  or 
•cold?  Like  many  problems  involving  sani- 
tary law,  this  must  be  decided  each  time  it  is 
presented,  by  the  light  of  its  surroundings. 
No  general  directions  are  valid ;  no  two  per- 
sons are  alike  in  susceptibility.  It  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  health  that  the  skin 
shall  be  kept  in  as  high  a  state  of  efficiency 
as  possible  during  cold  weather,  when  it  is 
thickly  covered  with  heavy  garments  and 
restrained  from  active  work  except  at  long 
intervals.  Almost  equal,  too,  is  the  need  for 
abstinence  from  any  practice  that  tends  to 
depress  vital  tone,  when  the  part  of  the  world 
where  we  live  has  been  to  a  great  extent  tem- 
porari  ly  depri  ved  of  its  chief  so\irce  of  life,  sun- 
fight.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  With  a  small  pre 
portion — ^mostly  people  not  twenty-flve  years 
old,  of  vigorous  physique,  and  accustomed  to 
daily  ablutions — complete  baths  in  cold  water 
are  very  beneficial.  But  these  are  dangerous 
for  the  great  majority.  There  is  an  amount 
of  vital  force  expended  in  loss  of  heat  conse- 
quent upon  full  baths  commonly  indulged  in 
before  tne  morning  meal,  that  must  be  made 
up  in  other  ways  before  the  sytera  is  again  in 
equilibrium ;  and  I  believe  that  many  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  lack  of  stomach  tone,  are  direct- 
ly attnbutable  to  this  practice. 

Hot  baths  are  worse  than  cold.  A  tem- 
porary condition  of  surface  stimulus  follows 
them,  that  is  quickly  succeeded  by  relaxa- 
tion, leaving  tne  skin  in  poor  condition 
to  withstand  the  rude  shock  of  change 
from  house  to  outside  winter  temperature  m 
March.  Our  American  nerves  do  not  bear 
bathing  as  well  as  those  of  our  English 
cousins  do ;  and  in  our  upper  classes,  especi- 
ally among  women,  I  l>elieve  that  the  prac- 
tice is  earned  to  excess.  For  ordinary  health 
needs,  one  full  bath  a  week  is  sufficient, 
provided  that  the  entire  body  is  thoroughly 


rubbed  every  morning  with  a  dry  rough 
towel.  Of  course  if  there  is  any  special  sen- 
sitiveness to  cold,  this  must  be  done  in  a  warm 
room  ;  but  regular  air-baths,  begun  in  sum- 
mer, will  make  such  precaution  unnecessary. 

More  than  one  lady  has  consulted  me 
lately,  whose  languor,  low  vital  tone  and  dys- 
pepsia were  directly  traceable  to  over- bath- 
ing, and  the  symptoms  promptly  disappeiu^ 
when  that  was  stopped. 

Turkish  and  Russian  baths  are  really  med- 
ical agents,  and  should  only  be  indulged 
in  when  advised  by  a  physician.  More  than 
one  case  of  ^  ^  weak  heart "  has  been  seriously 
injured  by  these  powerful  depressants,  and 
wnen  the  lungs  are  also  anected  by  dis- 
ease or  debility  such  baths  should  be  wholly 
avoided. 

One  of  the  conunon  annoyances  from  win- 
ter weather  is  that  form  of  local  congestion 
known  as  chilblains.  They  result  from  chill- 
ing the  feet  beyond  immediate  repair,  and 
both  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue  are 
in  a  high  state  oi  irritation,  which  often 
becomes  so  serious  as  totally  to  disable  the 
sufferer.  I  have  lately  been  successful,  in 
curing  these  painful  spots  with  a  fifty  per 
cent  solution  of  miphurouB  acid.  Not  sul- 
phuric— that  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  de- 
stroys stockings  almost  instantly.  The  acid 
should  be  rubl^  on,  night  and  morning,  with 
a  small  sponge,  giving  time  for  each  coat  to 
dry,  and  repeating  the  apphcation  three  or 
four  times.  A  single  dose  will  relieve  pain ; 
two  or  three  will  ordinarily  cure. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  by 
physicians  in  the  long-continued  contest 
between  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Health  and  certain  people  who  manufacture 
a  carbonated  water,  which  they  represented 
to  be  of  extraordinary  purity,  and  which 
the  Board  chemist  found  rather  the  reverse. 
Enormous  quantities  of  these  waters  are  con- 
sumed in  America,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  sparkling  water  of  crystalline  clear- 
ness may  contain  dangerous  ingredients.  In 
fact,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  not  always  well 
borne.  It  creates  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
stomach,  and  causes  a  general  uneasiness 
referable  to  reflex  nerve  excitement.  When- 
ever this  effect  follows  its  drinking,  it  should 
be  avoided,  and  pure  distilled  water,  which 
may  now  be  purchased  cheaply  of  any  apothe- 
cary, used  instead.  Or  any  city  water  may 
be  made  quite  wholesome  by  boiling  with 
a  minute  quantity  of  powdered  alum,  say  a 
pinch  to  a  gallon. 

While  speaking  of  water-drinking,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  opinions  differ  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  needed  to  keep  the 
system  up  to  par.  This  frank  disagreement 
arises  from  the  varying  needs  of  different 
people.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  drinks 
three  or  four  tumblers  of  water  successively, 
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several  times  daily,  and  is  in  good  health. 
Others  never  touch  it  except  at  meals,  and 
then  in  moderation.  Between  these  extremes 
come  the  majority,  who  consume  about  thirty 
ounces  of  fluid  in  the  day,  exclusive  of  what 
is  contained  in  food.  Enough  should  be 
taken  to  supply  bodily  waste,  and  thirst  is 
a  good  sign  that  more  is  needed.  Emunc- 
tories,  our  body  sewers,  need  constant  flush- 
ing out,  and  a  full  draught  is  better  for 
the  purpose  than  constant  sipping.  I  speak 
of  water  only;  not  of  wine,  coffee  or  tea, 
those  beverages  that  are  stimulant  as  well  as 
diuretic. 

A  tiunbler  of  cold  water  swallowed  as  the 
last  thing  before  retiring  will  ordinarily  act 
as  a  morning  purgative,  and  it  is  far  better 
than  the  various  solutions  of  epsom  or  glau- 
ber  salts  that  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
medicated  waters. 

Cold  weather  demands  extraordinary  care 
of  the  skin,  and  even  with  this  it  frequently 
cracks  and  chaps  upon  exposure.  I  sa^  at 
a  New  Yearns  party  a  young  girl  whose  arms 
were  as  red  and  rough  as  if  she  had  been 
washing  clothes  and  hanging  them  on  line 
in  the  Freezing  night.  She  was  uncomfort- 
able, not  only  as  to  the  looks  of  her  pretty 
arms  but  chiefly  from  sharp  burning  accom- 
panying their  bright  color.  A  plentiful 
covering  of  powdered  starch  soon  allayed 
irritation  and  removed  the  unnatural  hue. 

Persons  who  And  their  hands  cracked  and 
brown- looking  will  obtain  quick  relief  by 
rubbing  ordinary  cold  cream  thoroughly  into 


them  at  bed-time.  It  will  be  completely 
absorbed  by  morning,  and  the  hands  will  ht 
soft  again.  I  mention  these  instances  to  im- 
press the  fact  that  the  simple  remedies  named 
are  more  effective  than  costly  preparationa, 
which  are  widely  advertised,  and  sometimes 
harmful. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  few  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning  from  face  lotions,  purchased  in- 
nocently, perhaps,  and  used  in  i]p^iK>raiice  of 
their  dangerous  qualities.  But  since  arsenic 
wafers  are  openly  advertised  for  sale  by 
apothecaries  as  aids  to  beautiful  complexion, 
and  famous  actresses  are  cited  as  using 
tnem  freely,  there  arose  a  suspicion  that  the 
drug  might  have  been  purchased  knowingly. 
Questioning  my  patients,  I  found  that  one 
of  them  readily  acknowledged  having  bought 
arsenic  lozenges  and  eaten  them  to  give  her 
a  beautiful  skin.  Alas  !  she  had  gone  too 
far,  and  not  only  ruined  that  organ  but  oc- 
casioned a  species  of  paralysis  which  tbreatena 
to  be  difficult  of  cure.  There  is  no  safety 
in  using  this  deadly  drug  in  any  quantity 
whatever,  and  its  sale  in. any  form  to  un- 
authorized persons  should  be  made  a  penal 
offense.  But  this  is  a  free  country,  and  it 
is  improbable  that  the  eivu  Amerieanu$  will 
permit  any  interference  with  his  privileges 
although  they  mav  be  killing  him.  So  it 
may  be  wise  to  add  to  the  ^>ove  warning 
the  remark  that  dialyzed  iron  and  milk  form 
an  excellent  antidote  to  arsenic,  and  should 
be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

WUlkm  F.  Hutehinmm,  M,  1). 
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A  Qr^at   Day  for  Agents. 

It  was  just  after  Christmas  that  I  got 
round  so  that  I  had  a  day  to  run  my  can- 
dles. That  was  a  great  day  for  agents,  too. 
Agents!  I  should  think  so.  Se^s  to  me 
as  if  all  the  agents  in  New  England  took  a 
bee-line  for  Pottsville. 

I M  hurried  round,  and  got  the  washin' 
an*  ironin'  an*  a  lot  o*  bakin*  done  up  the 
fust  o'  the  week,  an'  Wednesday  I  got  up 
early,  ready  to  make  sassage  and  run  candles. 

I  'd  got  my  fat  on,  an'  my  meat  ready  to 
chop,  when  there  come  a  rap  at  the  settin'- 
room  door.  Before  I  could  get  there,  how- 
ever, it  opened,  an*  in  walked  u  fattish  kind 
of  a  woman,  carryin*  a  sort  of  leather  case  in 
one  hand. 

'*  How  d'  ye  do,  ma*am? "  she  asked,  talk- 
in*  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it,  an*  never 
waitin*  for  an  answer.  **  Aint  it  a  nice  day? 
How  *8  your  health?  Are  your  folks  well? 
Did  1  imderstand  from  a  lady  up  the  road 


here  that  you  had  seven  children  ?  How  are 
they  all?  Oh!  you  aren't  the  one?  Never 
mind.  I  have  here,  ma*am** — she  'd  been 
unrollin*  her  leather  case  all  the  time,  and 
here  took  out  a  roll  of  something — **  I  have 
here  a  new  style  of  corset  that  gives  a  roost 
stylish  air  to  the  stoutest  figger.  This  \»  the 
most  remarkable  corset  ever  produced  in  this 
age  or  any  other.  Why,  it  makes  a  stout 
person  look  slim  as  a  girl,  or  a  slim  one  look 
nice  an'  plump !  I  should  advise  you  as  a 
friend,  ma*am,  to  buy  this  corset.  It  has  an 
electric  spring  in  the  back  that  will  keep 
you  warm  in  the  coldest  day,  and  so  equal- 
izes the  temperature  as  to  prevent  your  be- 
coming overheated  in  the  warmest  weather. 
It  has  galvanized  iron  springs  in  front  that 
are  so  comfortable  you  *11  hate  to  take  them 
off  at  night,  while  they  impart  a  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  female  fij^r  that  is  unequaled 
in  the  history  of  corseta  in  the  past.  Just 
let  me  put  one  on  you.  Tou  *ve  no  idea  how 
it  will  improve  your  figger.     Why '' 
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Just  here  I  smelt  my  fat  burning  and  rushed 
out  there  in  hot  haste ;  but  she  follered. 

**It  will  impart  a  truly  marvelous  charm 
to  your  manner,  and  you  will  be  admired  by 
everybody.  You  know  men  just  love  an  ele- 
gant ^ggtrr 

She  said  this  last  in  such  a  lackadaisical 
way,  it  madded  me,  and  I  broke  in : 

**Men!"  says  I.  **Men!  An'  I  a  mar- 
ried woman!  What  business  have  I  goin* 
round  incitin'  the  admiration  of  men?  H'aint 
1  a  pardner?  Do  n't  he  admire  me  just  as 
much  in  a  loose  calico  sack  as  he  would  in  a 
set  of  electric-spring,  galvanized  sheet-iron 
corsets?  I  do  n't  want  to  hear  no  more  such 
talk,  an'  I  won't,  neither!" 

She  see  she  was  on  the  wrong  tack,  so  she 
bt»gun  over  again. 

**  Well,  you  wear  corsets?  All  ladies  do, 
of  course.     We  sell " 

**No,  ma'am,"  says  1,  **  1  do  n't  wear  cor- 
sets, nor  never  did.  I  ])ut  on  some  once,  an' 
felt  as  if  I  'd  been  run  into  a  plaster-o' -Paris 
mould,  such  as  they  put  on  folks  with  spinal 
an'  kindred  diseases." 

*'  Oh,  but  these  you  could  wear,  I  'm  sure  I " 
she  went  on,  determined  to  get  round  me 
some  way.  "  You  would  n't  be  without  them 
a  single  day  if  you  realize<l  how  they  would 
improve  your  figger." 

'*My  figger,"  I  went  on,  calmly  pickin' 
up  my  choppin' tray,  *'is  just  as  the  Lord 
made  it.  If  He  'd  wanted  a  galvanized  trap 
round  me,  He  'd  'a  built  one  there  to  begin 
with.  So  long  as  He  and  my  Johnson  are 
satisfie<l  with  it,  I  be." 

She  see  it  was  n't  any  use  to  talk  corset  to 
ni(»  any  longer,  so  she  got  out  some  tape  stuff 
and  begun  again. 

**Let  me  sell  you  some  hose-supporters, 
then." 

'*  Hoes-supporters ! "  says  I.  "  Good  land ! 
what  wo  n't  they  git  up  next?  Why,  John 
allers  keeps  his  hoes  hung  up  in  the  shed- 
chamber  through  the  winter,  till  plantin'- 
tirae ;  and  then  he  supports  them  himself — 
except  when  the  neighbors  come  up  an'  lean 
over  the  fence  to  talk  politics.  I  do  n't  think 
he'd  think  necessary  to  buy  any  hoes-sup- 
porters. " 

The  woman  lauded,  an'  said  in  a  good- 
natured  way  that  she  guessed  we  could  n't 
trade  much,  an'  she  'd  better  go.  I  did  n't 
dispute  her,  an'  soon  I  was  alone  once  more, 
with  my  sassages  an'  candles.  I  kind  o' 
wished  afterwards,  I  'd  asked  her  how  they 
hitched  them  hoes-supjwrters  to  the  hoes, 
an'  how  they  worked. 

The  fire  had  got  down,  an'  I  had  n't 
more'n  got  it  fixed  up  an'  another  dozen 
candles  run,  when  there  was  another  knock 
on  the  side-door.  This  time  it  was  a  little 
lean  fellow,  carryin'  a  mop-stick.  He  begim 
without  any  preliminaries,  so  to  speak : 


**Here,  madam,  70U  see  an  entirely  new 
style  of  mop.  It  has  several  advantages  over 
the  mop  of  long  ago,  one  of  which  is  that  it 
screws  the  rags,  or  whatever  material  your 
mop  is  to  be  composed  of,  into  the  frame 
itself,  "^nen,  by  turning  this  small  crank, 
you  can  wring  out  your  mop  without  putting 
your  }  ands  in  the  water.  Is  n't  that  a  tri- 
umph of  mechanical  skill  in  the  line  of  mop, 
madam?''  An'  he  flourished  his  mop-stick 
in  the  air  as  a  singin'-master  does  his  baton. 

**  When  you  will  bring  me  a  mop,"  says  I, 
**that  will  git  the  water  on  the  stove,  heat 
it,  take  it  off  again,  an'  mop  up  the  floor 
nice  and  clean,  I  'II  buy  one.  Until  then,  I 
shall  stick  to  my  old  mop.  You  might  as 
well  travel  right  on,  as  I  shan't  be  likely  to 
trade  any  to-day." 

**But  this  mop,  madam!  You  will  al- 
ways regret  it  if  you  neglect  this  opportu^ 
nity  to  purchase  what  I  may  style  the  great 
ultimatum  of  mop.  Why,  just  look  at  this 
mop-stick,  madam!'' 

*^I'll  look  at  this  broom-stick,  an'  to  some 
purpose,  too,"  says  I,  '*if  you  don't  take 
yourself  off.  1  '11  defend  myself  from  corset- 
peddlers  an' walkin'  mop-sticks,  or  I'll  know 
the  reason  why.  I  declare,  here  it  is  most 
noon,  an'  my  sassages  hardly  begun." 

He  looked  sca't,  an'  sajrin'  he'd  better  go, 
he  took  himself  off.  He  had  n't  got  out  o' 
the  yard,  tho',  before  I  saw  a  tall  old  gentle* 
man  with  a  large  square  case  in  his  hand, 
comin'  in  at  the  gate.  He  walked  round  to 
the  back-door,  and  ri^ht  into  the  kitchen. 

**Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  ma'am,  at 
all,"  he  began.  **I  merely  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  paper,  for  which  I  am  get- 
ting subscribers.  It  is  doubtless  the  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  paper  published 
in  the  United  States  to-day;  and  besides 
that,  see  these  magnificent  chromos !  Six  of 
them  when  you  subscribe,  and  four  steel 
plates  like  this  every  month  afterward.  Is  n't 
that  a  magnificent  offer?  Why,  this  picture 
alone  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  pa- 
per— which  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year.  There ; 
is  n't  that  a  magnificent  likeness,  madam?" 

**  Who  of? "  I  inquired  in  cool  tones,  as  he 
held  up  a  very  high-colored  picture  of  a  man. 

**  Who ! "  he  fairly  yelled.  **  Is  it  possible 
that  I  behold  a  woman  who  does  not  know 
the  face  of  our  lamented  Garfield  ?  Why, 
lots  of  folks  have  this  same  picture  richly 
framed  and  hung  in  their  elegant  parlors, 
and  it  is  mistaken  for  an  oil  portrait.  And 
you  do  not  know  that  face  ? " 

"  Not  that  one,"  I  answered.  '*  I  've  seen 
good  pictures  of  Mr.  Garfield,  and  I  have 
one  I  set  consida'ble  by,  myself.  But,  good 
land!"  says  I,  warmin'  up  to  the  subject, 
*'  did  n't  this  country  suffer  enough  in  aU  his 
long  sickness  an'  death,  in  the  mighty  straim 
of  agony  an'  suspense  afterward,  in  the  sicl^ 
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enin*  trial  of  Guiteau,  an'  since  them  times, 
without  havin'  them  horrid  caricatures  scat- 
tered broadcast  through  the  land  sence  ?  I 
ain^  never  seen  but  a  few  oil-paintin's  ;  but 
I  pity  anybody  that  ain't  got  brains  enough 
to  tell  that  daub  from  one.  Why,  I  could 
paint  a  better  one  with  house-paints  an'  lard- 
oil  !  I  've  been  in  the  art-gallery  down  to  St. 
Johnsbury,  an'  I  've  seen  enough  there,  an' 
I  do  n't  hanker  after  newspaper  chromos  very 
much.  An'  when  I  see  a  fifty-cent  news- 
paper givin'  away  three  or  four  dollars'  worth 
of  paintin's  every  week,  I  think  there  's  a 
fraud  somewhere,  either  among  the  publish- 
ers or  the  agents  that  canvass  for  'em." 

But  just  as  I  said  the  last  words,  the  door 
slammtKl.  I  'd  been  standing  at  my  work 
with  my  back  to  him ;  an'  when  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,  he  was  goin'  down  the  road 
as  tf  he  was  after  the  doctor. 

But  this  was  n't  all.  After  dinner,  just  as 
I  'd  got  my  dishes  washed  an'  put  away,  an' 
was  ffettin'  my  candle-moulds  round  again,  I 
heard  another  knock. 

My  fat  was  gettin'  too  hot  again,  so  I  took 
it  off  the  stove  an'  set  it  on  a  chair  to  cool. 
Then  I  wiped  my  hands  an'  opened  the  door 
for  as  spruce  a  young  feller  as  ever  was  in 
the  town  of  Pottsville,  Vermont.  He  wore 
the  tightest  pants  I  ever  see  on  a  man  yet, 
an'  he  was  perfumed  up  with  musk  awful 
strong.  He  skipped  into  the  kitchen  in  a 
genteel  way,  saym' : 

"My  good  woman,  do  n't  let  me  interrupt 
you  a  single  moment  in  your  customary  vo- 
cations. I  have  here  a  book  on  *•  Social  Eti- 
quette,' which  shows  one  how  to  behave 
under  all  circumstances,  from  the  most  ordi- 
nary every-day  life,  up  to  the  most  trying, 
exacting  and  wearing  social  position  you 
may  ever  be  called  on  to  fill.  You  may 
think  this  of  little  consequence  at  the  pres- 
ent moment ;  but  suppose  your  husband 
should  be  suddenly  elected  to  Congress,  and 
you  be  required  to  consort  with  the  first  lady 
of  the  land !  But  I  will  not  talk ;  I  will  read 
you  a  few  extracts,  if  you  '11  excuse  me." 

An'  before  I  could  say  a  word,  or  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  down  he  sat  square  into 
that  pan  of  tallow. 

I  jumped  towards  him,  but  before  I  could 
get  there,  he'd  give  one  long  scream  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  drippin'  tallow  all 
over  the  floor  and  across  my  new  settin'-room 
rag-carpet. 

It  was  an  awful  cold  day,  and  the  minute 
he  got  out  of  doors  the  tallow  hardened,  so 
that  as  he  ran  down  tiie  road,  he  looked,  for 
all  the  world  as  though  somebody  had  drawn 
a  map  of  Europe  on  his  reverse,  or  mebbe  it 
waa  an  oil-paintin'. 

He  did  n't  seem  to  remember  that  it  was  n't 
etiquette  to  rush  from  a  person's  houae  with- 
out saying  good-bye;  but  I  presume,  if  he 


had  stopped  to  consult  his  book,  be  would 
have  done  different. 

Anyway  I  couldn't  blame  him;  aod  I 
have  n't  been  pestered  so  much  with  agento 
since.  Heleti  M.   Windov. 


The  Psyohev   Not. 

The  Psyche  knot  I     When  in  his  grot 
I^ve  dreamed,  his  bow  and  shafts  forgot, 
The  nymph  who  ventured  there  to  seek, 
Charm,  and  disarm — from  bloomy  cheek 
Had  coiled  her  shining  hair,  I  wot^ 
Back  in  that  selfsame  spiral  knot 
That  won,  as  now,  upon  the  spot  :— 
We  name  it,  in  the  tongue  we  speak, 
The  Psyche. 

But,  fair  and  dear,  I  '11  tell  you  what  : 
All  those  to  whom  the  gods  allot 
Features  piquant^,  or  merely  meek, 
Or  aught  excepting  classic  Greek, 
Though  crowned  wim  Psyche  knot,  are  not 
The  Psyche  I 

—Henry  TyrreU. 


A  Counter^  Attract  Ion. 

Not  many  years  since  a  certain  small  town 
in  Virginia  experienced  what  was,  for  that 
section  of  country,  a  very  severe  winter. 
Snowstorm  followed  snowstorm.  The  roadfi 
were  blocked  up.  Communication  with  the 
neighboring  villages  was  entirely  cut  off,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses,  and  be  content 
with  wondering  what  might  be  happening 
in  the  world  outside.  Finally  there  came  a 
thaw,  and  the  country  people  came  strag- 
gling into  town  one  by  one,  and  gathered  at 
the  corner  grocery  to  swap  news,  and  get 
**  warmed  up." 

Had  anything  happened  ? 

Yes,  old  Simon  Tompkins,  the  pauper, 
had  died. 

**  He  was  all  alone,"  said  one,  **when  the 
good  Lord  see  fit  to  call  him,  an'  I  reckon  he 
were  right  smart  glad  to  go.  I  shall  alwers 
be  glad  I  gave  him  that  hunk  o'  bacon  last 
winter.  Pore  ole  Simon  I  I  see  the  curtings^ 
were  down  in  the  little  hut  when  I  were 
comin'  up  along  this  momin',  an'  I  knowed 
somethin'  were  the  matter,  so  I  waded 
through  the  slush  around  to  the  back  winder 
whar  there  aint  no  curting,  an'  I  peeked  in, 
an'  thar  were  ole  Simon  on  the  floor  in  front 
o'  the  fireplace,  stark  dead.  Reckon  he  'd 
ben  tryin'  to  light  a  few  damp  sticks  that 
were  in  the  grate,  when  the  Lord  called  him. 
I'll  never  for^t  how  thankful  he  looked 
when  I  gave  hun  that  bacon." 

*' Course  they  '11  hev  a  funeral  in  the 
church,  won't  they  ?'*  queried  another.  And 
then  they  all  fell  to  talking  about  old  Simoo^ 
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who  had  suddenly  become  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  them. 

All  his  life  had  he  lived  among  them^  and 
been  to  them  as  one  dead.  Now  he  had 
really  (Jied,  and  the  wllole  town  was  stirred 
because  of  him,  and  they  hied  themselves 
straightforth  to  purchase  black  eloves  for 
the  funeral,  which  was  to  be  held  the  next 
day  at  three  o'clock  at  the  village  church. 

Simon  Tompkins's  hut  was  three  or  four 
miles  down  the  turnpike  road,  and  the  rude 
pine-wood  box  which  was  to  hold  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  poor  old  man  (and  per- 
haps was  as  comfortable  a  bed  as  he  nad 
known  for  many  a  long  day)  must  be  dragged 
over  the  rough,  sloppy  road  on  a  pung. 

Clay  Longwood,  the  undertaker,  was  a 
white  man — very  white ;  also  very  tall  and 
thin  and  cadaverous-looking.  Moses,  his  as- 
sistant, was  a  black  man — very  black — and 
as  short  and  fat  and  jolly  as  his  employer 
was  not.  They  were  ill-matched,  'tis  true, 
but  a  harmonious  pair. 

At  least  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  funeral,  the  people  began  to  assemble 
in  the  little  church. 

**I  thought  I  'd  come  early  an'  get  a  good 
seat, "  remarked  one  old  lady,  as  she  puffed 
up  the  short  flight  of  steps,  holding  high 
her  black  alpaca  skirt,  that  it  might  receive 
no  speck  of  dust. 

**Yes,  an'  me  too,"  replied  her  friend. 
**  An'  I  've  brought  a  big  bag  o'  peppernits 
to  make  the  time  pass  away.  It 's  the  only 
kind  o'  candy  that  I  approve  o'  takin'  to  a 
funeral." 

By  three  o'clock  the  church  was  well 
filled.  Everybody  was  there:  the  minister 
was  there,  the  organist,  even  the  little  fat  blow- 
boy  ;  but — the  corpse  had  not  yet  arrived. 

After  waiting  in  silence  for  a  short  time, 
the  minister  arose  and  proposed  singing  one 
verse  of  a  favorite  hymn,  stating  that  there 
had  probably  been  an  'Unavoidable  delay, 
but  no  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  proceed 
with  the  services  after  they  had  sung  the 
stanza  i-eferred  to. 

The  stanza  was  an  eight-line  hexameter, 
and  it  was  rendered  with  dirge-like  modera- 
tion; but  it  was  finished  at  last,  and  still  no 
corpse.  They  sung  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  verses,  with  long  waits  be- 
tween. Then  a  happy  thought  struck  the 
pastor.  He  had  his  entire  nock  about  him 
now,  and  this  was  h}?  opportunity  to  talk  to 
them  about  the  thm  attendance  at  the  Bab- 
bath  services,  and  what  a  beautiful  thing  it 
would  be  if  they  would  only  come  out  in 
their  might  and  fill  the  sanctuary  m  this 
manner  every  Sunday  morning. 

Accoidmgly  he  commencec^  but  the  men 
began  to  fidget,  and  a  woman  fainted  and 
had  to  be  carried  out. 

It  was  growing  dark  now,  and  the  pastor 


was  about  to  dismiss  the  disappointed  assem- 
bly, when  a  scuffling  was  heard  in  the  hall, 
the  door  opened,  and  in  stumbled  Clay  and 
Moses,  all  out  of  breath,  bearing  the  pine- 
wood  box  on  their  shoulders. 

*  *  Hi !  Boss,  here 's  yer  corpse ! "  squealed 
Moses,  in  no  way  abashed.  **De  ole  pung 
dun  bruk  down  in  de  holler  up  yender,  an' 
we-uns  hed  te  hoof  it  all  de  way  up  de  road. 
Whew !  Mighty  good  job  de  ole  man  dun 
starve  hisself  to  skin  an'  bone  'fo  he  die,  or 
you-uns  wouldn  't  hed  no  fun  'al  dis  yer  arter- 
noon I " 

The  services  began.  The  pastor  led  his 
people  in  prayer,  and  as  they  all  sat  with 
bowed  heads,  a  small  boy  stole  softly  into 
the  room,  and  whispered  something  into  the 
ready  ear  of  another  small  boy,  who,  after 
passing  the  information  along,  took  up  his 
hat  and  hastily  departed.  In  a  twinkling  that 
pew  was  empty,  and  the  whispered  tidings 
were  spreading  like  wildfire.  What  could  it  be 
that  concerned  them  all,  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  black  and  white,  alike?  No  sooner 
did  the  bit  of  news  pierce  the  understanding 
of  an  individual,  than  he  or  she  would  give 
a  hasty  glance  around,  and  tip-toe  stealthily 
out  of  the  church;  so  that  by  the  time  the 
good  pastor  had  finished  his  prayer,  only  a 
score  or  two  out  of  that  great  audience  re- 
mained to  keep  him  company.  These  were 
the  people  who  had  come  early  to  get  good 
seats,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  leave. 

But  the  service  was  of  necessity  short, 
and  they  were  soon  permitted  to  join  those 
who  had  gone  before,  and  learn  for  them- 
selves the  mighty  secret. 

A  little  way  down  the  street  a  large  crowd 
had  gathered,  and  was  momentarily  increas- 
ing. It  was  swaying  and  surging  around 
about  the  house  which  belonged  to  brother 
Titcomb,  into  whose  domestic  animal  king- 
dom had  been  born  that  day,  a  dovhU-headed 
ealf.  Florence  Percital. 


Amertoan  Sanc-frold. 

Two  incidents  of  which  Heron- Allen,  the 
Apostle  of  Palmistry,  told  the  writer,  illus- 
trate the  coolness  of  American  travelers  un- 
der trying  circumstances. 

'^  One  of  the  most  absolutely  delightful 
companions  I  ever  had,"  said  the  blonde 
young  Englishman,  touching  tenderly  his 
very  fragile  moustache,  **wa8  one  of  your 
countrymen  who  rode  camel-back  with  me 
from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad.  His  good- 
nature was  imperturbable.  He  wore  a  Prince 
Albert  coat  and  a  tall  silk  hat  all  the  way ;  he 
smoked  continually,  and  when  one  cigar  was 
gone,  produced  others  from  a  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible supply,  each  time  standing  up 
to  strike  a  light,  with  the  utmost  mng-froidy 
even  during  the  most  trying  lurches  of  our 
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beast,  and  as  indiflferent  to  the  billowy  mo- 
tion as  if  his  life  had  been  one  uninterrupted 
camel-ride.  The  man^s  whole  manner  and 
get-up  were  inexpressibly  queer,  but  as  he 
was  a  most  manly  fellow  arid  an  excellent 
raconteur,  I  never  enjoyed  a  trip  so  much  in 
my  life. 

*'  Sir  Richard  Burton,  the  explorer,  was  one 
of  my  dearest  friends  and  an  inimitable  story- 
teller. He  was  the  first  man  who  accomplished 
the  Hadj  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Only  two 
others  ever  made  the  journey,  although  so 
many  lives  have  been  wasted  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt by  those  who  started  out  full  of  hope, 
but  never  returned  to  tell  the  tale.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  heretic  renders  of  no  avail  the 
cleansings  and  prayers  of  pilgrims,  and  if  such 
presence  is  discovered  the  instant  death  of  the 
adventurer  is  required  by  their  religion. 

**I  think  I  said  only  three  ever  returned 
alive.  The  third  was  an  American  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  although  poor  Dick 
Burton  told  me  at  the  time,  with  a  keen 
relish  of  his  audacity. 

"This  American  witnessed  the  return  of 
one  of  the  Hadj  processions  from  its  perilous 
journey,  and  asked  an  acquaintance  if  any 
one  ever  went  on  such  pilgrimages  except 
Mussulmans.  The  emphatic  reply  was  *  No ! ' 
But  pressing  forward  he  seized  an  inteq^reter 


and  said :  ^  Ask  the  pilgrims  how  the  rooeque 
at  Medina  is  lighted  ? '  The  information  be- 
ing obtained,  the  American  said — quite  as 
if  projjosing  a  trip  of  everyday  occurrence — 
'  I  wnsh  to  go  there. '    * 

**  *  Tmi  wish  to  go  as  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca  I' 
exclaimed  the  horrified  Mussulman. 

*  *  *  Pilgrim  ?  No ! '  with  infinite  contempt ; 
'  I  wish  to  sell  Mohammed,  kerosene  oil  to 
light  his  venerable  temple ! ' 

'*  And  he  did  go;  undisguised;  openly ;  in 
the  inevitable  Prince  Albert  coat,  with  plenty 
of  cigars  for  company  all  that  dreary  way 
across  mountain  and  desert. 

**  At  prayer  time  and  ablutions,  instead  of 
trembling,  he  would  say :  *  Pray,  pray ;  I 
wonH  disturb  you!'  and  then  betake  nimself 
quite  out  of  their  vicinity,  and  walk  about 
alone ;  he  also  took  his  meals  entirely  a|)art. 
Returning  after  these  brief  absences,  he  would 
go  among  the  pilgrims  and  amuse  them 
by  exercising  his  various  accomplishments, 
which  included  playing  on  the  l)an  jo ;  always 
with  the  march,  resuming  his  solitary  journey 
on  mule-back.  It  was  the  most  colossal  a« 
well  as  the  most  succ(?ssful  piece  of  impu- 
dence ever  attempted.  He  went  to  Medina, 
sold  his  kerosene  to  Mohammed  Ali.  and  re- 
turned \6  Bagdad  in  safety.'" 

Trdfor  Ohl, 


Thou  vesper  blossom,  on  thy  petals  white 
A  tear  has  fallen  from  the  summer  night; 

O'er  thee  the  night-wind  blows; 
Thy  sweetest  fragrance, hidden  from  the  light. 

The  darkness  doth  disclose. 


Ah !  dost  thou  know  that  thou  an  alien  art, 
That  from  thy  home  thou  bloomest  far  apart  t 

Thoti  dainty  pearl  of  flowers, 
Giving  unseen  the  treasures  of  thy  heart. 

Through  all  the  darksome  hours ! — 


Hast  thou  a  sigh  for  thy  companions  flown, 
And  dost  thou  waft  a  message  to  thy  own 

Where  such  as  thou  may'st  come  ? 
In  darkness  art  thou  dreaming  there  alone 

Of  Paradise  and  Home  ? 

— Laura  F,  Iltn$d/ils, 
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It  is  but  natural  that 
Americans,  in  their  en- 
joyment of  a  form  of  government  which 
has  proved  the  most  successful  the  world 
has  yet  known,  should  heartily  sympa- 
thize with  the  Mexican  Republic  in  its 
struggle  with  an  Empire,  largely  foreign 
in  its  origin,  inimical  to  American  in- 
stitutions, and  in  tlie  end  defeated.  This, 
however,  is  no  reason  why  certain  facts, 
"whiclv  might  serve  to  modify  somewhat 
the  views  generally  held  in  regard  to 
the  conflict  twenty  years  ago  between 
the  Mexican  Republic  and  the  Empire, 
should  be  ignored. 

The  objects  of  this  paper  are,  first,  to 
give  such  a  plain  account  of  Maximilian 
and  his  relations  to  the  government  of 
Mexico  as  will  fully  answer  the  many 
questions  which  have  been  asked  me  in 
regarcl  thereto,  and  which  have  proved 
that  an  interest  in  that  sad  chapter  of 
history  has  survived  the  score  of  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  last  act  in  the 
drama  closed;    secondly,   to  correct   in 


some  measure  the  misstatements  which 
are  constantly  appearing  in  the  American 
press  in  reference  to  the  subject — errors 
which  arise  from  a  too  meagre  knowledge 
of  the  events  which  go  to  make  up  that 
chapter  of  history.  And  though  this 
paper  proposes  to  give  only  facts,  leav- 
ing readers  to  deduce  for  themselves  the 
moral,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  two  points 
can  be  established  thereby:  that  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  was  a  prince  of  person- 
ally pure  character  and  excellent  motives 
(a  truth  rarely  disputed  even  among  the 
enemies  of  the  Empire),  and  that  the  ' '  Im- 
perial Idea  "  was  not  such  a  crime  against 
the  people  of  Mexico,  as  it  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  been. 

To  a  proper  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, an  acquainttince  with  events  prece- 
dent to  the  birth  of  the  Second  Empire  is 
necessary,  and  an  extended  knowledge 
of  the  Mexican  people  would  greatly  aid. 
For  the  present,  a  hasty  review  of  history 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
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in  New  Spain  (as  Mexico  was  then  called) 
must  suffice.  Under  sixty-two  Spanish 
Viceroys,  following  one  another  in  more 
or  less  rapid  succession,  during  the  three 
centuries  succeeding  the  Conquest,  little 
essential  to  this  narration  occurred.  The 
relations  gradually  growing  up  between 
Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  were 
precisely  what  might  be  expected.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  United  States 
under  a  similar  condition  of  affairs,  the 
colonies  revolted  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  The  struggle  was 
long  continued,  repeatedly  failing  and  as 
often  renewed,  until  finally,  by  a  series 
of  events,  intensely  interesting  but  too 
multifarious  to  be  related  here,  it  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  Mexican  Inde- 
pendence and  the  formation  of  the  First 
Empire. 

That  empire  was  founded  upon  the  per- 
sonal popularity  of  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tin  de  Iturbide,  and  both  were  shortlived. 
In  less  than  a  year  that  Emperor  was 
exiled  and  afterward  executed,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  Republic  came  into 
existence,  purporting  to  be  modeled  after 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  but 
widely  differing  from  it  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  worked  out;  for  the 
history  of  La  Republica  Mexicana  is  full 
of  local  insurrections  in  constant  suc- 
cession, of  widespread  civil  wars,  of  plots 
and  counterplots,  and  of  political  in- 
trigues without  number.  Changes  in  the 
administration  have  occurred,  not  peace- 
ably every  four  years,  as  provided  by  the 
constitution,  but  at  irregular  intervals,  by 
violence  and  sometimes  by  assassination, 
one  President  being  thus  removed  to  make 
room  for  another.  Briefly  to  sum  up  the 
period  extending  down  to  the  year  1860, 
there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  changes 
in  the  administration ;  whereas,  constitu- 
tionally, there  should  have  been  but  nine. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  upon 
the  completion  of  sixteen  years  of  this 
confusing  chapter  of  Republican  history, 
Jose  Maria  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  a  prom- 
inent politician,  a  man  of  wealth  and  in- 
fiuence,  should  resign  ahigh  office  under 
the  government,  in  order  that  he  might 
give  free  expression  to  his  political  senti- 
ments. In  an  open  letter  to  the  President 
he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Republic 
critically,  pronounced  the  experiment  of 
self-government  a  failure,  and  proposed 


the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  Mexico 
with  a  European  prince  at  its  head.  Such 
a  proposition  was  startling.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  author  was  too  well  known  to 
admit  of  his  being  dealt  with  after  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Mexican  government 
with  the  inventors  of  unsuccessful  revo- 
lutionary schemes.  Gutierrez  de  Estrada 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  exile, 
but  neither  receded  from  the  position  he 
had  taken  in  regard  to  the  change  of 
government,  nor  lost  interest  in  Mexican 
political  affairs.  He  waited  long  and 
watched  intently  from  his  European  home 
the  progress  of  events,  and  twenty-four 
years  after  his  famous  letter  was  written, 
he  thought  he  saw  the  fulfilment  of  his 
dream  when  he  was  among  those  who 
tendered  the  crown  of  Mexico  to  Maxi- 
milian. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  letter  of 
Gutierrez  de  Estrada  in  1840  was  at  all 
influential  in  shaping  subsequent  events. 
But  it  brings  to  our  attention  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  there  was  in  existence  from 
the  time  of  the  First  Empire  a  monarch- 
ical party  in  Mexico,  sufficiently  strong 
numerically  to  demand  the  recognition 
of  political  pamphleteers,  but  so  guarded 
in  its  utterances  and  so  inactive  as  to  in- 
cur no  risk  of  attracting  the  hostility  of 
the  government.  At  one  time  the  rec- 
ognized leader  of  this  party  was  Lucas 
Alaman,  the  famous  historian  of  Mexico. 

In  1858,  by  some  strange  mutations  in 
the  government,  presenting  too  compli- 
cated a  problem  in  politics  to  be  solved 
here,  Benito  Juarez,  became  (or  at  least 
is  so  called  by  historians)  **  Constitu- 
tional President  of  Mexico."  But  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  succession  o^  what 
the  same  historians  call  **  Anti-Presi- 
dents," who  occupied  the  capital,  were 
closely  allied  to  the  Church  party,  and 
supported  on  the  wealth  of  the  Church, 
and  upon  forced  loans  and  exorbitant  tax 
levies.  Juarez  lives  in  Mexican  history 
as  the  **  Lincoln  of  Mexico,"  but  any 
similarity  in  the  characters  of  these  two 
men  would  be  difficult  to  find.  He  was 
a  pure  Indian  of  the  Zapoteca  tribe,  born 
in  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca  in  1806.  Of 
very  poor  parents,  his  childhood  was 
spent  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  Until 
twelve  years  of  age  he  spoke  not  a  word 
of  Spanish,  but  only  the  Indian  dialect 
in  use  in  his  native  village.    Then,  being 
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given  a  start  in  life,  he  was  educated  for 
the  bap,  and  rose  rapidly,  both  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in  the  politics  of  his  country. 
He  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
political  life,  including  arrest,  imprison- 
ment, sentence  of  death,  escape,  exile  and 
amnesty  ;  and  he  held  the  oflBces  of 
legislator,  judge,  senator,  governor,  Cab- 
inet Minister,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  and  finally,  as  we  have 
seen,  President  of  the  Republic.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  elsewhere, 
he  was  at  last  able  to  establish  his  govern- 
ment in  Vera  Cruz  and  support  it  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Gulf  ports.  In 
December  1860,  he  defeated  the  Anti-Pres- 
ident in  the  decisive  battle  of  Calpulal- 
para,  and  thus  made  his  way  up  to  the 
capital. 

Juarez,  very  early  in  his  political  career, 
had  displayed  a  hostile  feeling  toward 
the  church  within  whose  pale  he  had 
been  born  and  reared.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  capital  the  bitterness  with  which 
he  regarded  the  Romish  Church  was 
further  manifested  by  the  brutal  manner 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  execute  a  decree 
issued  by  him  in  Vera  Cruz  in  1859, 
** nationalizing" — that  is,  confiscating— 
the  property  of  the  church.  Of  whatever 
crimes  the  church  in  Mexico  may  have 
been  guilty  (and  it  is  not  denied  here 
that  these  may  have  been  many  and 
great)  it  was  through  no  special  love  for 
justice  or  right  that  Juarez  replenished 
his  treasury — to  the  extent  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  it  is  said — by  seizing 
and  selling  the  property,  both  real  and 
movable,  belonging  to  the  church.  It 
was  but  natural  that  such  a  measure 
should  impel  the  adherents  of  the  church 
to  become  Anti-Juarists — which  meant 
Monarchists  or  Imperialists  just  so  soon 
as  those  parties  came  in  sight  and  showed 
signs  of  activity. 

The  great  inheritance  of  each  succeed- 
ing administration  in  Mexico  from  the 
time  of  the  Independence,  was  a  national 
debt  amounting,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  to  about  1100,000,000,  according 
to  some  statements.  This  indebtedness 
was  divided  up  between  England,  Spain 
and  France.  England's  share  was  about 
eight-tenths,  while  France's  claims  were, 
in  comparison,  very  trivial.  These  debts 
were  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and 
were  alleged  on  behalf  of  Mexico  to  be 


founded  upon  usurious  or  fraudulent  con- 
tracts. That  of  France  was  particularly 
doubtful,  having  as  its  basis  the  dubious 
claim  of  a  Swiss  banking-house,  the  head 
of  which  had  become  a  naturalized  French 
citizen,  probably  to  aid  in  carrying  out  a 
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scheme  which  was  soon  to  be  developed. 
The  English  debt  is  still  a  question  in 
Mexican  politics,  and  as  late  as  1884  was 
the  cause  of  a  political  disturbance. 

The  principal  result  of  continual  civil 
wars  had  been  the  impoverishing  of  the 
country,  and  its  financial  affairs  were 
made  more  complicated  by  a  series  of 
rival  governments,  none  of  them  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  any  of  the  others. 

These  debts  received  at  least  some  at- 
tention until  Juarez  followed  up  his  de- 
cree nationalizing  the  church  property, 
by  another  suspending  payment  on  all 
foreign  debts  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  the  three  cred- 
itor nations  were  at  once  broken  off,  and 
the  development  of  the  project  which  had 
for  some  time  occupied  the  mind  of 
Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  France,  waa 
precipitated. 

It  was  at  his  instance  that,  on  October 

31st,    1861,    a  convention   was   held   at 

London  by  representatives  of  the  three 

nations,  and  a  treaty  made,  by  the  terms 
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of  which  naval  and  military  forces  were 
to  he  sent  to  Mexico,  sufficient  to  seize 
and  hold  the  ports  of  entry  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  apply  the  revenues  of  those 
ports  to  the  payment  of  the  foreign 
dehts  of  Mexico.  It  was  stipulated  that 
no  territory  was  to  be  appropriated,  nor 
were  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  people  to 
arrange  their  own  form  of  government 
to  be  interfered  with.  A  copy  of  this 
Treaty  gf  London,  as  it  was  called,  was 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  with  an 
invitation  to  join  in  the  expedition ;  but 
without  waiting  to  learn  the  views  of  the 
government  at  Washington  upon  such 
a  project,  the  three  European  nations 
equipped  their  forces  and  sent  them  for- 
ward to  Mexico. 

England,  with  by  far  the  largest  and, 
as  is  very  generally  supposed,  the  most 
just  claim  upon  Mexico,  and  best  en- 
titled to  carry  out  this  scheme  of  acting 
as  receiver  of  the  property  of  a  hopeless- 
ly bankrupt  debtor,  and  administering 
that  debtor's  estate  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts,  was  the  last  to  enter  the  alli- 
ance and  the  first  to  withdraw,  and 
throughout  disclosed  no  other  purpose 
than  that  expressed  in  the  treaty.  France 
projected  the  scheme  with  purposes  in 
view  quite  different  from  those  expressed ; 
and  Spain  entered  the  alliance  with 
secret  hopes  that  the  outcoine  of  the 
undertaking  would  be  the  establishment 
of  an  empire  in  Mexico,  upon  the  throne 
of  which  the  Spanish  Juan  Borbon  could 
be  placed,  and  thus  one  of  her  lost 
provinces  be  recovered  to  Spain.  The  plot 
of  the  French  Emperor  was  more  deeply 
laid.  Circumstances  seemed  especially 
favorable  for  the  establishment  of  an 
empire  in  Mexico,  which  would  be  in 
some  way  feudatory  to  France.  The 
United  States  were  engaged  in  civil  war, 
and  the  success  of  the  Confederate  States 
seemed  imminent.  When  the  Confeder- 
acy was  firmly  established,  it  was  to  be 
the  ally  of  France  and  the  Mexican  Em- 
pire as  against  the  attempts  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  **  Monroe  Doctrine," 
which  was  designed  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  European  colonies  or  the 
extension  of  the  political  systems  of 
Europe  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

Napoleon  III.  was  dazzled  with  this 
scheme.  It  was  to  succor  the  Latin  race 
in  its  unequal  struggle  with  the  Anglo- 


Saxon,  and  erect  a  barrier  against  the 
spread  of  democratic  institutions  in  the 
new  world.  It  was  also  to  furnish  places 
for  some  of  his  dependents  without  se- 
rious expense  to  himself.  Long  after- 
ward, when  to  everyone  else  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  downfall  of  the  Mexican 
Empire  was  actually  pending,  he  referred 
to  that  empire  as  the  greatest  creation  of 
his  reign. 

The  allied  forces  designed  to  carry  out 
this  scheme  (then  called  the  ''Joint 
Intervention,"  but  subsequently  known 
as  the  *•  French  Intervention,")  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  in  December, 
1861,  and  took  possession  of  that  city. 
The  Spanish  Marshal  Prim  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  army,  composed  of 
about  6,000  Spanish  soldiers,  2,500  French 
soldiers  and  700  English  marines.  The 
Juarez  government,  having  been  in  the 
meantime  partially  apprised  of  the  trou- 
ble that  was  brewing,  exerted  itself  to 
the  utmost  to  oppose  the  threatened  in- 
vasion. The  President  appealed  to  his 
countrymen  to  lay  aside  their  private 
feuds  and  unite  themselves  against  the 
conmion  foe;  he  organized  his  army, 
and  tried  by  every  method  within  his 
power  to  raise  money  for  defensive 
measures. 

In  January,  1862,  he  issued  a  now 
famous  decree,  declaring  that  all  Mexi- 
cans between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  who  did  not  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  the  country  were  traitors ;  that 
any  armed  invasion  of  the  country  with- 
out a  previous  declaration  of  war,  or  any 
invitation  of  such  an  invasion  by  Mexi- 
cans or  foreign  residents  in  Mexico,  was 
a  crime  against  her  independence,  pun- 
ishable with  death.  The  decree  gave 
extraordinary  powers  to  governors  of 
states  and  magistrates  of  towns,  over 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  within 
their  jurisdictions,  and  established  courts- 
martial  in  the  place  of  ordinary  tribu- 
nals for  the  trial  of  political  offenders. 
This  decree  was  aimed  particularly  at 
the  adherents  of  the  monarchical  party. 
Within  a  few  days  after  it  was  issued, 
a  Mexican  officer  of  high  standing  was 
seized  on  the  way  to  the  French  camp 
and  summarily  executed ;  this  act  served 
to  raise  some  feeling  against  the  author  of 
the  decree,  and  consequently  to  increase 
the  ranks  of  the  monarchical  party. 
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Anxious  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the 
foreign  troops,  Juarez  invited  the  Com- 
missioners accompanying  the  invading 
army  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
claims  of  the  three  nations,  to  a  confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Orizaba  in  April.  To  ar- 
range for  this  meeting,  a  preliminary 
convention  was  held  in  Soledad,  near 
Vera  Cruz,  in  February.  In  this  con- 
vention it  was  discovered  that  the  vari- 
ous projects  of  the  three  allied  powers 
were  wholly  incompatible.  The  real  in- 
tentions of  France  became  so  apparent 
that  the  English  and  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners withdrew  from  the  enterprise. 
The  French  army  was  left  alone  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Emperor, 
Napoleon  III. 

These  plans  were  no  longer  concealed 
from  the  Mexican  people.  Reinforce- 
ments arrived,  increasing  the  army  to 
about  5,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Laurencez.  An  army  of  Mexican 
malcontents  (opposers  of  Juarez,  not 
definitely  attached  to  any  particular 
party,  though  ready  to  listen  to  over- 
tures from  either  the  monarchical  or  the 
church  party,  and  eventually  known  as 
Imperialists  or  Reactionists)  was  raised 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Marquez,  a  Mexican  of  unenviable  repu- 
tation. These  two  armies  being  united, 
began  to  advance  toward  the  capital. 
They  were  defeated  before  the  gates  of 
Puebla  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  retired 
to  Orizaba  until  reinforced  in  September 
by  troops  from  France,  which  raised  the 
invading  forces  to  12,000  men.  With  the 
reinforcements  came  Gen.  Forey,  who 
superseded  Laurencez  in  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  assumed  the  military 
dictatorship  of  the  country,  declaring  in 
a  proclamation  that  he  had  come  to 
destroy  the  government  of  Juarez,  and 
free  the  people  of  Mexico  from  the  rule 
of  a  tyrant. 

Thus  increased,  the  armies  again  ad- 
vanced toward  the  capital.  In  May, 
1863,  Puebla  was  taken,  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  held  the  city  were  dispersed. 
The  officers  were  made  prisoners,  and 
sent  to  France.  The  Republicans  were 
forced  to  abandon  all  hope  of  maintain- 
ing their  government  in  the  capital,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  Juarez,  with 
his  ministers,  his  troops,  and  the  govern- 
ment employes,  departed  for  the  north 


of  Mexico,  leaving  the  city,  the  public 
records,  and  public  property  generally, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  invading  army. 

In  taking  possession  of  the  capital  on 
June  11th,  Gen.  Forey  appointed  a  pre- 
fect and  named  thirty-five  citizens  who 
were  to  compose  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Nation.  This  Council  proceeded  to 
elect  three  Regents,  one  of  them  (as  an 
overture  to  the  church  party)  being  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico.  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Regents  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico ostensibly  passed,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  plans  of  the  French 
Emperor.  Subsequently  an  Assembly  of 
Notables  was  formed,  composed  of  231 
members,  representing  all  but  four  of  the 
Mexican  States,  and  apparently  selected 
at  random,  without  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  several  States.  All  things 
being  thus  in  readiness,  this  strangely 
constituted  Assembly  met  on  July  10, 
1863,  and  passed  an  act  adopting  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  for  the 
country,  and  offering  the  crown  to  Fer- 
dinand Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, or,  in  case  he  should  decline,  to 
any  Roman  Catholic  prince  whom  the 
Emperor  of  France  might  select.  The 
committee  appointed  to  proceed  to  Maxi- 
milian's archducal  palace  and  offer  him 
the  crown  and  hasten  his  departure  for 
Mexico,  i  Deluded  Senor  Gutierrez  de  Es- 
trada. 

If  not  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
London,  very  soon  afterward,  Napoleon 
III.  had  fixed  upon  Maximilian  as  the 
proper  person  to  occupy  the  throne 
which  he  intended  to  erect  in  the  west- 
ern world.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  selection  was  designed  to  con- 
ciliate both  the  Papal  and  the  Austrian 
Courts,  with  each  of  which  Napoleon 
was  under  a  cloud.  To  give  an  Ameri- 
can throne  and  an  imperial  crown  to 
the  **  Most  Catholic  House  of  Hapsburg," 
would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  con- 
ciliation, he  thought.  To  those  most 
conversant  with  European  politics,  the 
selection  of  Maximilian  by  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  was  no  surprise. 

The  prince  thus  selected  for  the  throne 
of  Mexico  was  in  his  thirty -second  year, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  the  Archduke 
Francis  Charles  of  Austria  and  the 
Archduchess  Sophia  of  Bavaria.  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  who  ascended  the  imperial 
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throne  of  Austria  in  1848,  was  Iiis  eldest 
brother.  Flattering  biographies  circu- 
lated at  this  time  in  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  his  fa- 
vor, did  not  hesitate  to  trace  his  lineage 
back  to  Charlemagne,  and  even  claimed 
Alexander  the  Great  as  a  remote  ances- 
tor. He  was  bom  **Archduke  of  Austria, 
Prince  of  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Lor- 
rena,  and  Count  of  Hapsburg,"  in  the 
palace  of  Schoenbrunn  in  Austria,  July 
6,  1832.     Being  intended  for  the  navy, 


his  youth  was  spent  in  pursuing  such 
studies  as  would  fit  him  for  that  career, 
but  such  additional  care  was  taken  with 
his  education  that  few  princes  excelled 
him  in  the  extent  of  mental  acquire- 
ments. He  early  developed  fondness  for 
study  and  habits  of  industry,  which  con- 
tinued with  him  throughout  his  life. 
From  his  nineteenth  to  his  twenty-fifth 
year  his  time  was  devoted  principally  to 
travel  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  but  he  also  spent  some 
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-part  of  that  period  in  Brazil.  He  was 
appointed  Commander  of  the  Austrian 
Navy  in  1854,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
it  from  a  hare  existence  to  a  respectahle 
place  among  the  navies  of  the  world. 

In  1857  Maximilian  was  married  at 
Brussels  to  the  Princess  Carlota,  the 
only  daughter  of  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium 
and  Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans.  This  love- 
ly princess  was  then  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  is  described  as  being  very 
beautiful,  of  rare  intellectual  power  and 
of  a  charming  disposition  which  endeared 
her  to  all  the  people  in  the  countries 
where  she  afterward  resided.  The  Arch- 
duke and  Carlota  made  their  home  at 
Miramar,  a  handsome  palace  built  by 
the  Archduke  on  the  rocks  overlooking 
the  Gulf  of  Trieste. 

Being  appointed  Governor  of.  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice  in  1858  by  his  imperial 
brother,  Maximilian  administered  the 
affairs  of  those  provinces  with  great 
success  for  two  years,  retaining  at  the 


same  time  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
navy.  As  a  ruler  he  was  liberal  and 
public-spirited.  He  did  much  to  adorn 
the  cities  of  his  provinces,  and  filled  his 
palace  with  rare  works  of  art  gathered 
in  his  travels.  Both  Maximilian  and 
Carlota  had  literary  aspirations.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  travels,  describing  his 
journeys  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Madeira,  Spain, 
Albania,  Algiers  and  Brazil,  which  was 
translated  into  several  European  lan- 
guages. He  wrote  also  a  book  of  apho- 
risms, a  treatise  on  naval  operations  and 
two  volumes  of  poems.  Carlota^s  pub- 
lished works  consisted  of  travels. 

In  personal  appearance,  Maximilian 
was  tall  and  robust.  His  blonde  hair 
and  beard,  and  blue  eyes,  made  his  face 
rather  effeminate.  It  is  unquestioned 
that  he  possessed  a  superior  amount  of 
X)ersonal  attraction.  It  was  impossible 
to  come  within  the  range  of  his  influ- 
ence without  being  irresistibly  drawn 
toward  him. 

At  the  palace  of  Miramar,  on  the  «Sd 
of  October,  1863,  the  committee  sent  by 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  formally  pre- 
sented to  Maximilian  the  invitation  to 
accept  the  Mexican  imperial  crown.  The 
honor  was  by  no  means  unexpected  by 
the  Archduke.  He  had  already  enter- 
tained the  proposition  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  received  from  him  posi- 
tive assurances  that  the  call  to  the  throne 
emanated  from  the  Mexican  people,  that 
the  empire  would  have  the  support  of 
France,  and  that  it  could  be  upheld 
without  bloodshed,  **the  military  ques- 
tion having  already  been  settled."  But 
his  reply  to  the  committee  was  that  he 
would  accept  the  throne  thus  offered, 
only  **when  the  vote  of  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  could  be  ratified  by  the 
Mexican  people  in  a  general  election, 
and  when  the  European  nations  would 
give  him  sufficient  guaran- 
tees that  the  throne  would 
be  protected  from  dangers 
which  might  threaten  it." 

While  these  events  were 
in  progress,  Forey  had  been 
replaced  in  the  command  of 
the  French  army  in  Mexico 
by  Marshal  Bazaine,  who 
was  to  prove  himself  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  Napoleon  III. 
in  the  history  of  the  Mexi- 
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can  enterprise.  Under  him  the  French 
troops  proceeded  to  occupy  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1863  all  the  central  States,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, were  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists, 
as  the  French  and  Mexican  allies  then 
began  to  be  called.  The  Juarists  held  the 
northern  States,  with  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, first  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  after- 
ward at  Saltillo.  Subsequently  it  was 
removed  to  Monterey,  from  there  to  Chi- 
huahua, and  finally  to  Paso  del  Norte. 
The  southern  States  were  left  to  govern 
themselves. 

The  final  acceptance  of  the  Archduke 
was  in  abeyance  until  he  could  be  assured 
that  the  Mexicans  had  **  State  by  State 
and  town  by  town,  by  some  sort  of  suf- 
frage  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  might 
determine  the  ratio  of  voters  in  favor  of 
an  empire  to  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try—fully expressed  their  will  that  he 
should  come  to  reign  over  them."  To 
Marshal  Bazaine  was  entrusted  the  deli- 
cate task  of  securing  such  a  vote  as* 
would  quiet  the  scruples  of  the  Archduke, 
and  induce  him  to  accept  the  proffered 
throne.  An  historian  of  this  period,  with 
decided  Imperialist  sympathies,  naively 
states  that,  shortly  afterward  certificates 
of  election  in  favor  of  the  Empire  were 
produced  from  *  *  all  places  occupied  by  the 
French  bayonets."  Such  an  election  as  is 
here  hinted  at  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
all  elections  in  the  previous  or  subsequent 
history  of  the  Mexican  Eepublic.  Prob- 
ably at  no  election  in  Mexico  has  the 
will  of  the  people  been  more  fully  ex- 
pressed than  in  this  case,  and  Maximilian, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  country,  the 
people  and  the  local  circumstances,  ac- 
cepted the  result  without  close  question- 
ing. It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series 
of  deceptions  practiced  upon  him. 

Advantage  was  taken  by  Napoleon  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  financial  condi- 
tion, and  the  French  Emperor  offered  the 
means  of  discharging  debts  that  encum- 
bered the  elegant  palace  of  Miramar  and 
made  it  liable  to  be  sold  at  any  time  on 
execution.  The  ambition  of  Carlota  is 
also,  most  ungallantly  alleged  as  having 
influenced  the  somewhat  hasty  decision 
of  Maximilian.  Without  waiting  for 
a  formal  report  through  the  Mexican 
Commissioners,  Maximilian  accepted  the 
throne,  concluding  the  business  with  Na- 


poleon III.  and  with  Francis  Joseph  aa 
the  head  of  his  family,  though  withoat 
the  complicity  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  any  way.  His  oflBcial  acceptance 
was  postponed  until  the  follovnng  April, 
and  the  intervening  time  was  spent  in 
preparations  for  departure  to  the  new 
Empire.  The  Emperor-elect  and  Carlota 
visited  most  of  the  European  capitals, 
being  everywhere  received  with  the  hon- 
or due  to  the  rank  which  they  expected 
to  acquire. 

Two  days  before  the  formal  acceptance 
of  the  Mexican  throne,  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror and  the  three  archdukes,  his  broth- 
ers, signed  a  **  family  compact,"  where- 
by Maximilian  renounced  all  the  rights 
which  he  might  have  in  the  Austrian 
throne,  and  dedicated  himself  entirely  to 
the  new  imperial  enterprise.  From  the 
beginning,  Francis  Joseph  looked  with 
disfavor  on  the  Mexican  scheme  and  had 
been  unwilling  to  encourage  it  He  had 
no  scruples,  however,  about  securing  any 
advantage  which  might  accrue  to  him 
through  his  brother's  absence  from  Eu- 
rope. Letters  which  have  since  come 
to  light  show  with  what  reluctance 
Maximilian  signed  this  compact.  Tet  he 
never  otherwise  appears  to  have  lacked 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  Mexican 
Empire. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
ceremony  of  the  formal  acceptance  of  the 
throne  and  the  coronation  at  Miramar  on 
April  10th,  1864,  as  imposing  as  possible. 
The  witnesses  were  Mexican  ofiBciala  re- 
siding in  Europe  at  the  time — mostly 
exiles ;  representatives  of  the  French  and 
Belgian  governments,  and  members  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Austrian 
government,  especially  the  navy.  The 
Princess  Carlota  was  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony by  two  maids-of-honor  from  the 
court  at  Vienna.  In  the  official  report 
forwarded  to  Mexico,  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners were  supplied  with  titles,  either 
created  for  the  occasion  or  revived  from 
the  short-lived  First  Empire.  Senor  Gu- 
tierrez de  Estrada,  the  patient  monarchist, 
presented  again  the  act  of  the  Assembly 
of  Notables ;  and  Maximilian,  in  a  bri^ 
speech,  accepted  the  crown  and  scepter 
of  Mexico.  By  an  ecclesiastic  who  was 
present  he  was  sworn  **to  procure  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  Mexican  nation,  to 
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defend  its  independence  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  its  territory."  The  Mexican 
flag  was  unfurled  on  the  tower  of  Mira- 
mar;  salutes  were  fired  by  the  vessels  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Trieste ;  and  with- 
in the  palace  and  among  the  crowds  with- 
out, the  enthusiasm  rose  to  a  great  height. 
Maximilian  was  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

Two  days  later  Maximilian  and  Car- 
lota  departed  from  Trieste  for  their  new 
capital  in  the  western  world.  They  bore 
with  them  a  treaty — famous  in  the  history 
of  the  Second  Mexican  Empire,  as  *'  The 
Treaty  of  Miramar."  It  was  an  agree- 
ment between  Napoleon  III.  and  Maxi- 
milian, bearing  date  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation.  It  stipulated,  among  other 
things,  that  the  French  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Mexico  only  as  Mexican 
troops  could  be  organized  to  replace  them ; 
that  the  French  soldiers  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  Emperor ;  that  the  French 
military  commander  should  not  interfere 
with  any  branch  of  Mexican  Imperial 
government;  and  that  of  the  38,000  men, 
who  then  composed  the  French  army  in 


Mexico,  8,000  were  to  remain  there  for 
six  years.  The  treaty  of  Miramar  was 
to  share  the  fate  of  all  the  promises  made 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  reference  to  his  Mexi- 
can scheme. 

The  journey  to  Mexico  was  made  in  an 
Austrian  frigate,  under  escort  of  a  French 
man-of-war.  The  Imperial  party  stopped 
for  two  days  in  Rome,  where  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  were  the  guests  of  Gutierrez 
de  Estrada,  who  had  a  magnificent  resi- 
dence there.  They  were  present  at  a 
Pontifical  Mass  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  Vatican,  and  received  the 
Papal  benediction.  They  breakfasted  also 
with  his  Holiness,  Pius  IX.,  and  as  no 
one  was  present  at  that  meal  but  the  Pope, 
his  Cardinal  Secretary,  Maximilian  and 
Carlota,  the  historians  of  that  period 
have  been  disposed  to  regard  it  with  great 
mystery,  as  holding  some  important  se- 
cret respecting  the  relations  of  the  Mexi- 
can Empire  to  the  Holy  See.  But  the 
secrets  of  that  interview,  if  any  there 
were,  are  now  safe  forever. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  attending 
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the  visit  to  Rome,  six  rhyming  lines  in 
Italian  were  found  one  morning  posted 
in  a  prominent  place  in  the  city.  They 
were  to  this  effect :  * '  Beware,  Maximilian  I 
Return  at  once  to  Miramar !  The  totter- 
ing throne  of  the  Moctezumas  is  a  Gallic 
snare — a  cup  of  froth.  He  who  does  not 
remember  the  *  Timeo  Danaoa '  shall  find 
a  halter  instead  of  a  purple."  They  were 
quickly  removed  by  the  police,  and  the 
warning,  now  known  to  be  so  very  pro- 
phetic, seems  not  to  have  disturbed  the 
young  sovereigns. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1864,  amid  the  fir- 
ing of  guns  and  ringing  of  bells  the  two 
vessels  reached  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  stood  upon  the  soil 
of  their  new  Empire.  The  official  re- 
ception at  Vera  Cruz,  in  accordance  with 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Impe- 
rialist Government,  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  it  fell  so  far  short  of  a 
popular  demonstration,  that  its  defects 
wei-e  noticed  by  Maximilian  and  com- 
mented upon  by  members  of  his  party. 
Vera  Cruz  had  witnessed  too  many 
changes  of  government  to  look  upon 
another  hopefully.  The  Imperial  party 
hurried  out  of  the  city  and  toward  the 
capital.  The  journey  was  made  in  car- 
riages and  was  of  such  a  remarkable 
character  as  to  be  quite  worthy  a  place 
beside  the  adventures  related  in  the 
Emperor's  books  of  travels.  Popular 
enthusiasm  increased  as  the  party  ad- 
vanced, and  the  coolness  of  the  Vera 
Cruzanos  was  forgotten  long  before  the 


capital  was  reached.  Cordoba,  Orizatr 
(where  the  devout  sovereigns  stoppecf  to 
give  thanks  to  the  Virgen  de  los  Remedios 
for  the  protection  extended  during  their 
journey)  and  Puebla  received  the  Ebn- 
peror  and  Empress  with  great  enthusiasm. 
In  Puebla  the  Empress  celebrated  her 
twenty- fifth  birthday,  on  June  7th.  After 
spending  a  night  at  Guadalupe — a  suburb 
of  the  capital  noted  as  the  centre  of 
religious  interest  among  the  Mexican 
Indians  (being  the  locality  of  an  alleged 
appearance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
16th  century) — the  Imperial  party  enter- 
ed the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  amid  scenes  of  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  Republican  writers  fail  in 
their  attempts  to  show  that  the  welcome 
of  the  new  rulers  to  the  capital  did  not 
emanate  from  the  people.  But,  however 
it  may  be  accounted  for,  the  city  was 
at  that  time  almost  unanimously  Im- 
perialistic, and  nothing  was  lacking  to 
attest  the  joyful  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
over  the  arrival  of  their  long-looked-for 
Emperor  and  Eknpress. 

Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  great  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Imperial  party  proceeded  to 
the  palace.  A  few  days  later,  Maximilian 
and  Carlota  took  up  their  residence  at 
Chapultepec — the  historic,  castle  over- 
looking the  valley  of  Mexico  from  a 
rocky  hill  a  league  west  of  the  city.  The 
Emperor  began  immediately  to  organize 
the  government  which  the  Regency  had 
resigned  into  his  hands.  Very  naturally 
he  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  at- 
tempted to  surround  himself  with  the 
court  splendors  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  in  his  European  home.  He 
revived  or  created  titles  of  nobility,  and 
maids-of-honor  were  selected  from  the 
wealthy  families  to  attend  the  Empress. 
Immense  sums  were  expended  for  furni- 
ture and  table  service.  The  state  splen- 
dor which  had  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
Mexican  Commissioners  at  Miramar  was 
transplanted  to  Chapultepec,  and  flour- 
ished for  a  time  under  the  tender  care 
bestowed  by  its  European  gardeners,  but 
it  was  an  exotic  not  likely  to  thrive  long 


paid  especial  attention  to  the  industries 
of  the  people.  No  political  economist 
expecting  to  make  an  exact  report  could 
have  given  these  matters  more  conscien- 
tious or  scrupulous  attention*.  The  next 
year  he  made  a  similar  journey  into  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  each  journey 
occupying  several  months.  The  Empress 
was  made  Regent  during  these  absences 
from  the  capital  and  proved  a  very  efficient 
ruler,  exacting  daily  reports  from  all  the 
.ministers  and  sending  daily  reports  her- 
self to  the  Emperor,  of  the  state  of  afPairs 
in  each  department  of  the  government. 
The  improvement  of  the  capital  and  some 


THE  C^STLB  AT  OHAPUL  TBPEC. 


in  the  republican  climate  and  soil  of  the 
new  world. 

Their  majesties  devoted  their  attention 
subsequently  to  far  more  commendable 
pursuits.  Maximilian  was  sincere  in  his 
oft-repeated  use  of  the  words  **  the  regen- 
eration of  Mexico. "  He  had  accepted  that 
as  his  mission  and  set  about  to  accomplish 
it.  Scarcely  had  he  fixed  a  home  in 
Chapultepec  when  he  started  upon  a  jour- 
ney through  the  interior  of  the  country 
to  learn  by  x)ersonal  observation  its  true 
condition.  While  the  larger  towns  on  his 
route  honored  his  visits  with  balls,  recep- 
tions and  banquets,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
smaller  places  nor  the  peasantry,  and  he 


of  the  other  large  cities  which  he  fre- 
quently visited,  early  engaged  the  Em- 
peror^s  attention. 

While  maintaining  an  Imperial  display 
which  had  been  wholly  unknown  in 
Mexico  since  the  days  of  the  Viceroys, 
their  majesties  were  far  from  holding 
themselves  aloof  from  the  people.  They 
were,  indeed,  in  that  respect  quite  demo- 
cratic, and  showed  an  interest  in  the  In- 
dian population  which  extended  to  their 
frequently  assisting  at  the  marriages  and 
baptisms  occurring  among  them.  The 
Emperor  gave  early  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  6,000,000  Indians  included 
in  the  population  of  his  Empire,  and  took 
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measures  to  better  their  condition.  He 
issued  a  decree  emancipating  the  peons — 
the  victims  of  a  curious  system  of  slav- 
ery peculiar  to  Mexico — which,  however, 
proved  ineflPectual  in  the  end,  though  it 
showed  the  excellence  of  his  motives  and 
that  he  was  not  the  despot  he  is  so  often 
accused  of  being.  His  government  was 
an  absolute  monarchy,  it  is  true,  but  it 
was  scarcely  more  autocratic  than  the  re- 
public which  preceded  it  or  that  which 
now  exists  in  Mexico.     In  the  extent  of 


their  charities  the  young  sovereigns  were 
not  to  be  outdone.  The  amount  of  money 
expended  in  public  and  private  benevo- 
lence, could  it  be  estimated,  would  as- 
tonish the  reader.  Among  the  lasting 
monuments  to  the  goodness  of  Oarlota^s 
heart,  is  the  Casa  de  Matemidad  (lying- 
in  hospital),  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  built 
and  equipped  at  her  expense.  This  ex- 
cellent charity  alone  would  justify  the 
love  displayed  and  still  existing  for  the 
beautiful  but  unfortunate  Empress. 


[to  bb  cokclcded.] 


THE  MORAVIAN  EASTER. 


Nowhere  is  the  sacred  festival  of 
Easter  preceded  by  such  extensive  pre- 
parations and  celebrated  so  elaborately 
as  among  the  Moravians  of  Salem,  North 
Carolina.  Even  the  observance  of  Christ- 
mas pales  by  comparison :  a  fact  which 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  balmy 
Southern  weather  which  usually  favors 
the  Easter  period,  and  helps  the  flaxen- 
haired  Moravian  maidens  to  ornament 
their  house  of  God  with  the  fresh,  sweet 
flowers  and  foliage  of  the  early  spring. 

These  floral  decorations  are  artistic  in 
conception  and  arrangement,  and  so  pro- 
fuse that  the  church  interior  becomes  a 
firmament  of  evergreens  and  flowers.  In 
addition  to  the  products  of  forest  and 
garden,  many  rare  exotics  are  imported 
for  the  occasion  or  grown  within  the 
greenhouses  of  the  town.  Cedar,  ivy 
and  holly  hang  in  festoons ;  the  galleries 
are  embowered;  the  great  organ,  the 
pulpit  and  the  rostrum  are  lavishly 
decorated,  and  behind  the  pulpit  shine 
forth,  in  large  letters,  deftly  fashioned 
with  white  hyacinths  and  roses,  the  words, 
**  Christ  is  Risen."  The  decorations,  of 
course,  appear  to  greatest  advantage  at 
evening  service,  when  the  church  is 
brilliantly  illuminated. 

For  weeks  before  the  first  observances 
of  the  festival  take  place,  an  immense 
choir  is  drawn  together  for  practice,  and 
voices  are  attuned  to  sing  the  soulful 
anthems  of  the  church  that  are  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  The  Moravians 
are  distinguished  for  good  church  music, 
and  every  boy  and  girl  in  Salem  is  early 


taught  the  rudiments,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental ;  so  that  for  the  Easter  choral 
service,  there  is  a  splendid  store  of  talent 
from  which  to  draw. 

The  celebration  begins  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, when  liturgical  services  are  held, 
accompanied  by  a  sermon  appropriate  to 
the  commemoration  of  Christ's  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  The  exercises  present  a 
foretaste  of  the  musical  feast  yet  to  come. 
During  Passion  -Week  (between  Palm 
Sunday  and  E^ter),  a  number  of  inter- 
esting services  are  held,  both  morning* 
and  evening,  and  attract  a  very  general 
attendance;  of  these  the  most  solemn 
and  impressive  take  place  on  Grood 
Friday. 

The  following  day  (Saturday)  is  called 
*  'Great  Sabbath,  "on  which  theLove Feast, 
in  imitation  of  the  apostolical  ctgapce^ 
is  celebrated.  This  observance  is  one  of 
the  most  original  and  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  every 
member  of  the  congregation  is  present, 
save  the  very  sick  and  infirm — even  the 
mothers  carrying  babes  being  assigned 
to  seats  in  the  lecture-room  adjoining 
the  main  auditorium,  where  prattle  and 
cries  may  not  disturb  the  services. 

The  contrast  between  the  intense 
solemnity  of  the  previous  day  and  the 
light-heartedness  of  this  one,  is  plainly 
portrayed  upon  the  faces  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  a  joyous  smile  illuminates  every 
countenance,  even  that  of  the  man  of  Grod, 
who,  with  a  beaming  light  playing  on 
him,  warns  his  hearers  not  to  make  it 
a  season  of  levity.      A  neatly  printed 
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programme  is  adhered  to,  and  provides 
largely  for  congregational  singing,  or 
the  half-chant,  half -anthem,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Moravians;  many  beau- 
tiful solos  and  choruses  are  given  by  the 
choir  with  organ  accompaniment. 

The  specially  distinctive  feature  of  this 
day's  worship  is  the  novel  service  of  cof- 
fee and  sweetened  bread.  To  the  air 
already  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers 
is  added  the  delightful  aroma  of  the  best 
Java,  distilled  in  huge  urns  in  the  base- 
ment below. 

At  the  proper  moment,  as  fixed  by  the 
programme,  the  doors  of  each  aisle  are 
thrown  open,  and  through  them  file  two 
processions,  one  of  men  and  one  of  wom- 
en, all  bearing  huge  wooden  trays  con- 
taining cakes  of  sweetened  bread.  The 
women,  who  wear  dainty  white  aprons 
and  snowy  mull  caps,  jmiss  down  the  right 
aisle,  and  serve  each  female  member  of 
the  congregation  with  cake;  while  the 
men,  dressed  in  conventional  black,  wait 
similarly  upon  their  own  sex,  seated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  church.  When 
all  are  served  with  sweetened  bread  the 
waiters  pass  out  and  return  with  their 
trays  full  of  huge  porcelain  mugs  of  hot 
steaming  cofiPee ;  these  are  likewise  served 
to  the  congregation,  who,  led  by  the  choir, 
sing  throughout  the  whole  distribution. 

The  choir  pauses  when  the  bread  and 
coffee  have  been  given  out ;  and  the  min- 
ister arises,  makes  a  few  remarks,  and 
finally,  after  asking  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  service,  breaks  the  bread  and 
begins  to  eat.  This  is  a  signal  to  the  con- 
gregation to  do  likewise,  after  which  the 
choir  begins  its  anthem,  which  the  minis- 
ter reads  out,  stanza  by  stanza. 

The  cups  and  remnants  of  bread,  later 
on,  are  borne  out  by  the  same  waiters,  and 
after  more  singing,  interspersed  by  words 
from  the  preacher,  the  congregation  rises 
to  receive  the  benediction,  and  departs 
amid  sonorous  peals  of  the  great  organ. 

During  the  afternoon  the  graves  in  the 
cemetery  are  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
a  little  later  the  nests  for  the  "Good 
Babbit "  to  lay  in  are  secreted  within  the 
flower  yards  of  each  household.  It  is  an 
old  tradition— as  dear  to  the  younger 
population  of  Salem  as  that  of  Kris 
Kringle  in  Christmas-time — that  the  rab- 
bits lay  beautifully  colored  eggs  at  Easter. 

The  nests  are  sometimes  made  of  candy 


and  the  eggs  likewise,  but  the  usual  cus- 
tom is  to  improvise  a  nest  of  grass  or 
straw,  and  place  within  it  real  eggs  stained 
of  every  conceivable  hue.  These  are  dis- 
covered by  the  little  folks  early  Sunday 
morning,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is  to  see 
the  childish  faces  aglow  with  great  de- 
light and  anticipation  as  they  scamper 
from  hedge  to  bush  in  quest  of  the  Good 
Rabbit's  freshly- laid  eggs. 

The  children  use  the  eggs  in  the  well- 
known  game  which  consists  in  testing  the 
strength  of  their  shells.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  popular  sports  and  observances 
and  many  traditions,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  sun  dances  in  the  sky  on  Bkster  Sun- 
day morning. 

To  the  visitor  at  Scdem  during  these 
observances  the  early  morning  services 
on  Blaster  Sunday  in  the  graveyard  are 
the  most  imposing  and  weird  in  character. 
Long  before  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
dawn  are  seen  in  the  eastern  horizon, 
the  church  band  ascends  to  the  belfry  in 
the  lofty  steeple,  high  above  the  roofs 
of  the  tallest  houses,  and  thence,  in  the 
deepest  darkness  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
the  sweet,  solemn  music  of  a  Moravian 
hymn  floats  out  from  the  brazen  throats 
of  the  cornets  upon  the  cool,  quiet  air 
of  early  morning — soft  and  low  at  first, 
each  succeeding  note  swelling  in  volume, 
evoking  countless  echoes  that  are  wafted 
back  from  distant  vale  and  hill-side,  until 
all  the  air  seems  filled  with  the  sweet, 
joyous  strains,  announcing  **  Christ  is 
Risen." 

Soon  a  light  here  and  there,  shining 
through  old-fashioned  dimity  curtains  in 
quaint  dormer  windows,  indicates  the 
awakening  of  households ;  these  lights  in- 
crease in  number  until  no  dwelling  can 
be  seen  without  a  gleaming  casement. 
All  is  activity  within  each  home,  and 
sounds  of  merry  voices  and  ripples  of 
youthful  laughter  are  heard  on  every  side. 
Already  i)eople  are  on  the  streets,  wending 
their  way  to  the  church  to  assemble  before 
its  massive  doors. 

The  old  clock  in  the  steeple  peals  forth 
the  hour  of  five;  the  pastor  comes  out 
from  the  church  and  pauses  upon  the 
broad  stone  steps,  beneath  the  light  of  a 
gas  jet.  He  reads  a  litany,  and  a  hymn 
— which  is  sung  by  the  multitude,  with 
whose  voices  sound  the  clear  mellow  notes 
of  the  cornets.     A  procession  is  formed 
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in  twos,  and,  with  the  hand  at  its  head 
playing  a  sacred  hymn,  marches  slowly 
past  the  church  into  an  avenue  lined  on 
either  side  with  majestic  cedars  a  century 
old,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  Moravian 
God 's  Acre,  the  graveyard. 

Few  more  strangely  impressive  sights 
can  be  imagined,  than  this  early  morn- 
ing pilgrimage  to  the  city  of  the  dead. 
The  sombre  shadows  of  the  night  are  be- 
ginning to  disappear,  as  in  long  line 
delicately-defined  silhouettes  wend  their 
way.  At  regular  intervals  on  either  side 
of  the  white  graveled  walk,  sentinel-like, 
stand  venerable  mossy  cedars.  The  brac- 
ing air  is  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  the 
first  flowers  of  spring.  Clearly  and  slowly 
the  band  plays  its  measured  march,  while 
echoing  foot-falls  keep  perfect  time  to  the 
cadence  of  the  quaint  Moravian  melody. 

Arriving  at  the  cemetery,  the  band 
ceases  its  weird  strains,  and  with  head 
bared,  the  man  of  God  reads  in  slow  and 
solemn  tones  the  Easter  morning  litany ; 
hymns  are  sung  by  the  congregation, 
and  the  services — commemorative  of  the 
appearance  of  the  two  holy  women  at 
the  tomb  of  Jesus  at  an  early  hour  on 
*  'the  first  day  of  the  week" — are  prolonged 
until  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun  peep 
over  the  neighboring  hill-tops,  when  the 
band  bursts  forth  in  a  joyous  strain, 
aided  by  the  voices  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. After  this,  the  vast  throng 
of  participants  and  spectators  disperse. 
Thousands  of  people  witness  these  early 
morning  ceremonies,  every  year. 

Appropriate  sermons  are  preached, 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening 


of  Easter  Sunday,  attracting  larg«  audi- 
ences. The  music,  during  these  services 
is  grander,  if  possible,  than  that  which 
accompanies  any  of  the  exercises  of  Pas- 
sion Week,  and  is  of  a  more  joyous 
nature. 

Confirmation  was  usually  administered 
during  this  day,  to  candidates  for  mem- 
bership, but  the  ceremony  has  recently 
been  observed  on  Palm  Sunday,  instead. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday, 
the  cemetery  is  thronged  with  visitors, 
viewing  the  exquisite  floral  tributes  on 
the  graves  of  departed  loved  ones.  Serv- 
ices held  in  the  church  during  the  even- 
ing conclude  the  formal  ceremonies  of  a 
Moravian  Easter. 

The  next  day,  known  as  Easter  Mon- 
day, is  a  great  holiday,  and  is  celebrated 
chiefly  by  the  young  i)eople,  who  organ- 
ize fishing  and  picnicking  parties,  and 
spend  the  day  in  some  neighboring  wood, 
or  upon  the  banks  of  a  rippling  mountain- 
stream.  This  observance  of  Easter  Mon- 
day is  general  among  the  surrounding* 
communities,  and  is  gradually  becom- 
ing a  custom  among  the  young  folks 
throughout  the  State. 

The  vast  crowds  of  visitors  from  a 
distance,  who  come  to  Salem  to  witness 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  E^ter,  in- 
crease every  year,  being  drawn  thither 
by  the  fame  of  the  music,  and  the  quaint 
distinctiveness  of  the  services.  Then  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  the  pilgrims  to 
this  new-world  Mec<5a  carry  with  them 
the  most  indelible  impressions  of  the 
beautiful  piety  of  the  Moravian  people. 
Edward  A,  Oldham. 
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XXIII. 

**DlD  you  call  ?''  she  asked,  pausing 
at  Delaplaine's  bedside. 

He  was  wide-awake.  A  beam  of  moon- 
light had  shot  in  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  spread  its  ice-like  pallor  across 
his  colorless  face.  He  looked  like  a 
living  corpse. 

Olivia  waited  beside  him.  Some  change 
in  his  expression  (she  could  not  have 
told  just  what)  made  her  perceive  that  he 
recognized  her. 

**Yes,  I  called,"  he  said,  presently. 
His  eyes  had  begun  to  wander  from  point 
to  point  in  her  costume,  as  a  child's  might 
do,  pausing  once  more  at  her  face.  And 
then,  in  the  dimness,  Olivia  saw  that  a 
new  expression  filled  them.  It  was  vul- 
pine to  her,  and  she  recoiled  from  it.  But 
as  she  did  so,  he  reached  out  a  hand 
and  clutched  hers.  The  grasp  was  not  a 
strong  one ;  she  could  easily  have  cast  it 
off.  But  she  did  not.  If  it  had  been  less 
weak,  she  would  have  done  so ;  but  as  it 
was,  she  did  not. 

**  I  should  n't  be  surprised  if  it  were  all 
up  with  me,  this  time,"  he  said  to  her,  in 
a  voice  not  greatly  above  a  whisper.  **  I 
feel  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  that  way." 
His  voice  sank,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  the  eyes  with  which  he  now  fixedly 
stared  into  her  own  had  become  two 
spots  of  fiery,  molten  gray.  She  could 
never  afterward  quite  be  sure  whether 
this  effect  was  born  of  her  own  disturbed 
state  or  whether  some  actual  basilisk-like 
change  of  the  sort  really  took  place. 

**I  hate  to  go,"  he  said,  **and  not 
take  you  with  me.  Ah !  if  I  only  could 
have  you  die  when  I  died!  If  I  only 
could!  You  witch,  you,  that  made  me 
care  for  you  in  my  old  age,  what  shall  I 
do  without  you  if  there  should  beany 
after-life  ?  .  .  .  Eh  ?  what  shall  I  do 
without  you  ?  If  I  were  only  strong 
enough  to  kill  you  just  when  I'd  got 
sure  of  dying  myself!  Then  we'd  go 
together^together.     That 's  what  I  want. 
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It 's  horrible  to  think  of  going  like  this, 
and  leaving  you  with  all  that  youth  to 
live  out,  and  all  that  love  in  you,  too, 
that  you  never  gave  me  the  tiniest  part 
of!  It 's  horrible,  I  say,  Olivia,  and  ..." 

But  she  snatched  her  hand  away  from 
him,  here.  He  had  leaned  a  little  for- 
ward, but  he  now  fell  back  upon  the 
pillows,  laughing  hoarsely  and  faintly 
to  himself. 

She  felt  certain,  by  this  time,  that 
his  brain  was  afflicted  with  some  serious 
lesion,  even  if  she  had  truly  doubted  it 
during  many  weeks  before.  Shivery  were 
passing  through  all  her  nerves,  though 
she  still  forced  herself  to  remain  at  the 
bedside.  He  roused  in  her  an  abhorrence 
that  strangely  blent  with  pity.  She 
loathed  and  shrank  from  him,  and  yet 
she  could  not  but  feel  now  that  the 
ravage  of  his  disorder  had  been  stealth- 
ier  than  she  herself  had  appreciated,  and 
that  his  present  almost  infantile  de- 
meanor showed  a  brain  of  no  common 
order  pitiably  wrecked.  Then,  too,  the 
thought  shot  through  her  mind :  *  If  I 
had  more  persistently  kept  before  me 
this  fact  of  his  mental  decay,  might  not 
many  of  the  distressing  things'  he  has 
done  have  lost  their  chief  power  to 
wound  ? ' 

Still,  almost  simultaneously,  these  last 
words  of  his  were  ringing  through  i*ecol- 
lection  with  a  frightful  mockerj'.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  he  really  desired  her 
to  die  with  him,  in  case  he  himself  died? 
His  clutch  upon  her  wrist  had  affected 
her  as  though  its  coldness  and  clamminess 
had  been  those  of  the  dead.  She  felt  its 
pressure  yet,  and  furtively  rubbed  the 
wrist  against  one  side  of  her  gown  as  she 
at  length  said : 

*  *  It  is  time  for  your  medicine.  I  must 
give  it  to  you  now." 

He  made  her  no  answer,  and  she  went 
to  the  mantel  where  the  medicine  was 
placed.  She  brought  it  to  him.  The 
glass  which  contained  it  was  almost  full. 
He  watched  it  with  a  greed  in  his  gaze 
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*  a 'm  thirsty/'  he  said. 

Olivia  was  stirring^  the  liquid  in  the 
glass  with  a  spoon.  But  she  now  stopped, 
and  looked  down  at  the  small  table  placed 
close  beside  the  bed.  **  There  is  your 
ice,"  she  answered. 

**I  hate  that  horrid,  slippery  ice.  It 
does  n't  quench  my  thirst;  it  only  aggra- 
vates it  by  leaving  those  little  drops  of 
water  in  my  mouth  when  I  do  n't  want 
drops  of  water  at  all — when  I  want  a 
whole  glassful,  like  that  you  have  in 
your  hand." 

**This!''  exclaimed  Olivia,  starting, 
while  both  the  doctor's  and  Martha's 
words  came  back  to  her.  ' '  Why,  this 
is  deadly  poison." 

**  And  you  're  going  to  give  it  to  me !  " 
he  said  grimly,  as  she  stooped  down  to- 
ward him  with  a  teaspoonful  of  it. 

**  Only  a  small  dose  at  a  time,"  she 
answered.     *'It  is  aconite,  you  know.'' 

He  let  her  place  the  spoon  between  his 
lips.  **I  didn't  know,"  he  muttered," 
and  I  do  n  't  much  care. " 

Immediately  after  he  had  taken  the 
medicine  he  uttered  a  little  sound  of 
exasperation,  and  as  she  looked  inquir- 
ingly into  his  face  she  saw  that  he  was 
again  staring  into  her  own. 

**Don't  be  too  sure,"  he  began  in  a 
voice  as  husky  as  it  was  meaning. 

**  Too  sure?"  she  repeated. 

**Yes.  That  I  am  going  to  die  this 
time.  Perhaps  I'm  not.  Remember 
how  I  fooled  you  once  before.  Threat- 
ened men,  you  know  .  .  .  Do  n  't  be  too 
sure,  that's  all." 

Olivia  repressed  a  shudder.  It  is  all 
in  Gk)d's  hands,"  she  said. 

**Gk)d's  hands,"  he  grumbled;  **  yes. 
When  medicine  goes  out  of  the  sick  room 
by  one  door,  religion 's  invited  to  come  in 
by  the  other  ...  I  wish  you  'd  turn  that 
light  down  lower.  It  keeps  me  from 
sleeping.  I  believe  it 's  that ;  it  must  be 
that." 

Olivia  at  once  obeyed  him,  turning  the 
lamp  down  until  it  made  but  a  vague  star 
in  the  moonlight  as  vague.  Her  hand 
trembled  so  while  she  performed  this  little 
task  that  but  for  the  gloom  he  might  eas- 
ily have  remarked  the  agitation  he  had 
produced  in  her.  To  have  him  read,  like 
this,  emotions  that  she  had  sought  to  hide 
even  from  her  own  intelligence !  There 
was  a  kind  of  crucial  wizardry  in  it  that 


made  her  want  to  fly  from  the  chambft* 
where  he  lay.  She  knew  that  his  belief  as 
to  his  not  sleeping  was  wholly  a  delusion, 
and  that  he  would  soon  have  dropped  inU> 
another  slumber  like  that  from  which 
he  had  lately  awakened.  Slipping  froui 
liis  room,  she  gained  the  one  adjoining  it. 
Here  the  moonlight  was  much  ampler  of 
volume,  and  a  great  silvery  medallion, 
wrought  by  it,  lay  upon  the  carpet  She 
had  a  calmer  sensation,  somehow,  as  soon 
as  she  was  in  this  other  apartment  .  .  . 
Why  had  he  taunted  her  with  those  last 
words  of  his,  that  had  pierced  like  one  of 
the  sharpest  shafts  which  conscience  itself 
can  forge? 

She  had  been  anticipating  his  death. 
She  could  not  help  doing  so.  But  if  by 
any  preventive  act  she  could  possibly 
keep  him  alive,  would  she  not  perform 
such  act  with  all  willingness  and  prompt- 
itude? 

A  wave  of  new,  nervous  dread  swept 
over  her  as  she  reflected  upon  what  be 
had  just  said.  This  extraordinary  fond- 
ness of  his,  which  appeared  to  borrow  its 
modes  of  exhibition  from  antipathy  rath- 
er than  affection,  might  perpetuate  itself 
through  many  future  years.  And  if  it 
did,  how  hateful  must  be  her  lot  I  Men 
with  his  vitality  lived  sometimes  until 
ninety,  and  past  that  age.  And  she,  if 
this  prolongation  of  his  life  occurred, 
would  still  be  young  by  contrast  with  bis 
afflicting,  burdening  decrepitude.  What 
fresh  funds  of  patience  and  self-control 
must  she  draw  upon  to  meet  the  continu- 
ance of  all  this  martyrizing  bondshipf 
Where  and  from  whom  should  she  seek 
the  needful  fortitude?  In  the  sore  straits 
of  weariness,  exhaustion,  disgust,  whence 
to  draw  added  courage?  A  quelle  parte 
frapperf 

Suddenly,  after  perhaps  Ave  good  min- 
utes had  passed,  while  she  stood  there  in 
the  moonlight,  terrifled  at  the  potential 
future  that  had  piled  its  masses  of  gloom 
before  her  mental  vision,  she  recollected 
something,  and  a  sharp  little  gasp  left 
her  lips. 

She  had  omitted  to  replace  the  glass  of 
aconite  upon  the  mantel.  It  was  there, 
now,  on  the  table  at  her  husband's  bed- 
side! 

She  flew  to  the  threshold  of  the  door- 
way that  led  into  his  room.  And  then, 
almost  as  abruptly  as  if  some  palpable 
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hand  had  set  upon  her  its  detaining  con- 
tact, she  paused. 

Paused  .  .  but  why?  She  knew,  and 
yet  her  brain  had  begun  to  whirl  in  a 
chaotic  way. 

Why  did  she  not  go  to  him  and  take 
the  glass  of  poison  from  where  he  could  so 
easily  reach  it?  She  kept  asking  herself 
this  question,  dumbly,  insistently,  and 
yet  .  .  she  still  remained  immovable. 

With  a  frightful  panoramic  vividness 
occurrence  after  occurrence  of  her  past 
life  had  begun  to  rush  before  her  inward 
vision.  She  saw  herself  at  the  pensiorij 
beset  again  and  again  by  those  malign  at- 
tacks of  evil  tendency  at  which  her  father 
had  afterwards  laughed  so  lightly  but  of 
whose  pregnant  meaning  she  was  herself 
far  better  aware  than  he.  Bursts  of  mis- 
chi^  as  they  had  been,  they  had  preluded 
that  larger  temptation,  that  more  mo- 
mentous fall,  which  had  made  her  the 
wife  of  Spencer  Delaplaine. 

And  now?  She  had  only  to  leave  the 
glass  there  a  little  longer.  If  he  drank  of 
it  she  would  not  be  giving  him  to  drink 
of  it.  He  might  reach  out  his  hand,  and 
lift  it  to  his  lips,  in  the  craving  of  his 
thirst.  It  would  kill  him,  no  doubt,  be- 
fore they  could  get  the  doctor  to  his  bed- 
side .  .  Well;  and  if  it  did  kill  him? 

*  Wait  here  just  a  few  more  minutes,' 
a  voice  had  begun  piercingly  to  whisper. 
*  You  Ve  a  right  to  wait  here  if  you 
choose.  And  should  he  reach  out  for  that 
glass  and  drink  what  it  contains,  imagin- 
ing this  to  be  water,  how  should  such  an 
act  at  all  incriminate  youf  The  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  drink ;  for  he  does 
not  even  know  that  the  glass  is  there. 
How  should  he  know  ?  He  asked  you  to 
make  the  room  darker,  and  you  did  so. 
He  has  most  probably  fallen  into  another 
doze  .  .  StiU,  tcait  here  a  little  while 
longe>\  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so.  Wait.  There;  the  time  is  passing 
on,  on,  even  now.  Before  you  fairly 
know  it,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  will  have 
elapseil.  So  much  may  happen  in  fifteen 
or  ttventy  minutes.'^ 

Olivia's  eyes,  all  this  time,  were  riveted 
upon  the  window  through  which  the 
misty  silver  of  the  moon  was  passing. 
She  lived  through  many  a  new  moon  be- 
fore the  beams  of  it  had  become  to  her 
anything  else  than  a  ghastly  reminder 
of   that    fateful   interval.      The    lawns 


went  sloping  off  into  nebulous  dreams 
of  their  own  spaciousness ;  and,  beyond, 
glittered  the  huge  river.  It  had  the 
sparkle  of  diamonds,  of  wealth;  it  was 
shaped  like  a  curving  sword  as  it 
lay  along  the  shadowed  lands,  and  a 
sword  symbolled  power.  But  though 
power  was  good,  liberty  was  more  what 
Olivia  longed  for.  Perhaps  the  con- 
tour of  the  sword  meant  that,  too — 
the  severance  of  bonds  that  were  both 
an  agony  and  a  horror !  These  wholly 
idle  fancies,  rushing  with  gloomier  and 
weightier  thoughts  through  her  brain,  as 
light  foam-wreaths  will  cling  to  dark 
throngs  of  on-rolling  surges  and  be  borne 
whither  they  hurry,  came  back  to  Olivia 
with  a  fearful  definiteness  during  after 
reflections. 

She  did  not  turn  from  the  sophistries 
of  that  voice.  She  let  it  speak  still  fur- 
ther; she  listened  to  it.  Her  heart  had 
got  beating  so  violently  that  its  strokes 
sounded  like  hammer-blows  in  her  ears. 
She  realized  that  this  baneful  force, 
though  a  mere  pranksome  imp  of  old, 
had  grown  a  devil  now,  and  had  silently 
but  jeeringly  challenged  her  to  wrestle 
with  him  and  overcome  him.  What  a 
contrast  between  this  demon  and  that  of 
her  girlhood  I  What  a  contrast,  and  yet 
how  traceable  how  authentic  a  simi- 
larity ! 

But  a  full  conception  of  her  own  re- 
sistant power  at  last  broke  upon  Olivia. 
She  sprang  aloof,  as  it  were,  from  the 
sorcery  of  temptation  enmeshing  her. 
She  spoke  to  her  own  soul  in  that  clarion 
way  which  it  cannot  but  hear.  Truth 
itself  seemed  to  leap  up  her  a!ly,  and  to 
help  her  destroy  this  enslaving  spell,  as 
the  breeze  might  help  a  taintless  flower 
to  shake  from  its  petals  the  brackish 
water  that  some  froward  chance  ha<l 
spilled  upon  it. 

**  Free  V  she  faintly  sobbed  to  herself, 
recollecting  the  fancy  that  the  sword- 
shape<l  glory  of  the  river  had  given  her. 
*' I  am  free  notr.'  Thank  God  for  sav- 
ing me !" 

But  abruptly  a  new  thought  darted 
through  her  mind.  A  certain  length  of 
time  had  intervened  between  the  begin- 
ning of  that  miserable  struggle  and  the 
present  moment.  How  long  had  it  been  ? 
Say  ten,  twelve,  even  twenty  minutes. 

What  if ?  ^  T 
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But  she  would  not  let  herself  think 
the  thought  out.  She  sped  through  the 
little  passage-way  leading  into  her  hus- 
hand's  room.  It  was  just  as  dim  as  she 
had  left  it  She  stood  with  her  foot 
on  the  threshold,  listening.  At  first  she 
told  herself  that  she  could  hear  him 
breathe  with  the  regularity  of  one  who 
sleeps  tranquilly.  But  soon  she  had 
become  otherwise  convinced;  he  was 
breathing  in  an  odd  and  very  uncertain 
way.  And  then,  making  her  strained 
nerves  tingle,  he  gave,  without  any  warn- 
ing, a  heavy  and  most  painful  groan. 

Olivia  hurried  to  the  lamp  and  turned 
it  up.  Then  her  glance  shot  toward  the 
little  table  at  the  side  of  the  bed. 

The  glass  was  there,  but  it  was  empty. 

She  would  not  believe  her  own  senses 
at  first.  She  went  nearer  to  the  table 
and  peered  down  at  the  glass.  Yes  I 
Empty  I 

Still  clinging  to  a  last  frail  hope  that 
her  eyesight  had  tricked  her,  she  raised 
the  glass  in  her  hand.  But  it  fell  from 
her  nerveless  fingers  to  the  floor. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  pick  it  up,  or 
even  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  been 
broken  or  no.  She  had  turned  her  look 
upon  her  husband's  face.  He  had  closed 
his  eyes,  and  lay  upon  his  back.  He 
appeared  to  be  quite  unconscious.  She 
leaned  over  him  and  grasped  his  shoul- 
der, slightly  shaking  his  form  once  or 
twice.  He  seemed  to  be  either  in  a  state 
of  sluggish  coma,  or  else  dead.  Which 
was  it  ? 

She  rang  the  bell  violently  several 
times.  Then  she  sank  down  on  her  knees 
at  his  bedside.  Her  face  was  hueless, 
her  hands  were  clasped  tightly  together, 
her  eyes  were  dilated,  as  though  she 
were  undergoing  some  intense  physical 
torture. 

XXIV. 

Afterward  she  felt  as  if  she  were  in 
a  dream — as  if  the  servants  who  came 
hastening  into  the  room  were  visionary 
shapes — as  if  the  voice  with  which  she 
addressed  them  and  that  with  which  they 
answered  her  were  heard  through  dead- 
ening folds  of  fog.  The  poison  had  be- 
gun speedily  to  work  upon  Delaplaine, 
as  aconite  nearly  always  does,  and  his 
sufferings  became  acute.  He  complained 


of  a  wretched  giddiness,  of  a  peculiar 
tingling  in  his  arms  and  hands,  of  jma. 
in  the  abdomen,  of  an  almost  asphyxi- 
ating heaviness  about  the  heart.  Then 
followed  spasms  of  the  most  racking 
nausea,  with  other  symptoms  no  less 
deplorable.  Believing  that  her  husband 
would  die,  it  was  a  relief  to  Olivia  when 
he  at  length  ceased  staring  at  her  and 
entirely  lost  consciousness.  Until  the 
arrival  of  the  doctor  she  joined  the 
servants  in  leaving  scarcely  an  effort  at 
restoration  untried.  From  the  first  she 
had  not  hesitated  to  tell  them,  one  and 
all,  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  attack. 
If  she  had  failed  to  do  so  she  would  have 
seemed  to  herself  like  a  veritable  murder- 
ess concealing  her  crime.  And,  as  it  was, 
she  had  already  told  herself,  with  pangs 
of  remorse  which  made  her  heart  feel  as 
if  it  were  being  cut  m  twaui,  that  Dela- 
plaine's  death,  if  this  really  occurred, 
would  be  a  result  of  those  few  minutes 
wherein  she  had  so  weakly,  iguobly 
lingered  and  defnurred. 

**  Mr.  Delaplaine  must  have  drank  his 
medicine,"  she  said,  **for  I  found  the 
glass  empty  on  returning  to  his  room 
after  being  away  from  it  only  a  little 
while." 

And  then  to  her  own  soul  she  mutely 
added :  *  Though  they  arrest  me  and  put 
me  in  prison  as  his  assassin,  I  will  speak 
the  truth.  God  knows,  if  I  did  not  do 
that  I  should  then  despise  myself  even 
more  than  now  I' 

When  the  doctor  at  last  came  she  told 
him  in  a  clear  and  i)erfectly  sustained 
manner  just  how  her  husband^s  illness 
had  been  brought  about.  '*I  may  have 
been  careless  in  leaving  the  glass  of 
medicine  on  the  table  at  his  bedside," 
she  finished,  **but  it  could  not  have  re- 
mained there  more  than  twenty  minutes 
at  the  utmost,  and  the  room  had  been 
darkened  through  Mr.  Delaplaine's  de- 
sire, as  he  said  that  he  wished  to  sleep 
and  could  not  do  so  otherwise." 

*'Mr.  Delaplaine  did  not  know  that 
the  medicine  was  on  the  table,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  physician.  He  was  watch- 
ing, as  he  spoke,  the  few  faint  convul- 
sions that  of  late  had  assailed  the  sick 
man.  He  had  already  concluded  that 
there  was  no  chance  whatever  of  saving 
his  patient's  life ;  the  dose  had  been  too 
heavy  a  one,    and   too  much   precious 
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time  had  been  lost  before  he  had  been 
enabled  to  reach  Greenacre. 

**I  think  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
medicine  being  there,"  answered  Olivia. 
**I  imagine  that  he  gave  this  point  no 
heed  at  all,  however,  and  simply  drank 
the  first  liquid  that  he  could  find." 

'*  Strange,"  murmured  the  doctor. 

**  Do  you  consider  it  strange  ?"  Olivia 
asked,  with  controlled  voice  and  a  self- 
possession  that  surprised  her  while  she 
assumed  it.  ' 

**  Yes,"  came  the  reply.  This  country 
doctor  was  a  quaint  man,  replete  with 
bony  angles,  and  having  two  dark,  bluish 
streaks  under  his  eyes  that  gave  to  his 
long,  haggard  face  a  look  no  le^  lugu- 
brious than  sincere.  You  had  only  to 
glance  at  him  in  order  to  see  what  a  ter- 
ribly serious  matter  with  him  was  the 
rising  of  each  day's  sun,  and  also  the 
going  down  thereof.  He  had  instantly 
begun  to  blame  himself  for  having  left 
so  large  a  dose  of  the  deadly  aconite  in 
Delaplaine's  apartment,  and  for  not  hav- 
ing sufficiently  warned  those  who  sur- 
rounded the  invalid  concerning  just  how 
baneful  a  preparation  it  was.  He  was  a 
person,  this  Dr.  Matthew  Gleason,  who 
rather  morbidly  blamed  himself  a  great 
deal  for  a  great  many  things. 

**  Yes,"  he  now  repeated.  **  If,  as  you 
say,  the  room  was  dark  and  no  one  was 
here  to  hand  it  to  him,  why,  his  taking 
it  at  all  was  certainly  strange." 

The  color  flew  to  Olivia's  cheeks.  But 
for  a  brief  period,  at  least,  her  sensa- 
tions were  not  guilty  ones.  It  gave  her, 
indeed,  a  certain  hectic  gladness  to  speak 
the  next  words,  which  fell  from  her  lips 
with  a  little  accent  of  indignation : 

**No  one  could  have  been  here  to 
hand  it  to  him.  I  hardly  understand 
your  meaning.  Dr.  Gleason.  One  would 
suppose " 

But  the  doctor  did  not  hear  her.  He 
was  bending  over  Delaplaine,  in  whom 
the  first  struggles  of  death  were  beginning. 
Assiduously,  spurred  by  an  energy  that 
seemed  determined  to  leave  no  conceiv- 
able resource  unused,  this  sombre  man 
worked  on  and  on,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
with  remedy  and  antidote.  But  at  length 
he  failed,  as  he  had  been  almost  con- 
vinced beforehand  that  he  must  fail. 
Perhaps  the  anticipation  of  how  much 
he  "was  hereafter  to  have  on  his  .brood- 


ing and  sensitive  conscience  through  the 
dreary  and  lonely  nights  of  the  coming 
winter,  stimulated  him  now  into  making 
the  prospective  burden  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  sultry  summer  dawn  was  just 
breaking  when  Spencer  Delaplaine  died. 
He  had  been  breathing  almost  impercep- 
tibly for  some  little  while,  when  without 
a  hint  of  premonition  his  frame  was 
disturbed  by  two  or  three  light,  swift 
shivers. 

Dr.  Gleason  stooped  down,  with  a 
ducking  gesture  whose  infinite  awkward- 
ness could  not  escape  Olivia,  notwith- 
standing her  perturbed  state.  He  placed 
one  of  his  large  ears  just  below  the 
left  breast  of  the  prostrate  man,  and  ap- 
peared for  several  minutes  to  be  listen- 
ing intently. 

When  he  raised  his  head,  he  at 
once  turned  toward  Olivia.  She  silently 
bowed,  wondering  at  her  own  thorough 
calmness.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
new  gravity  that  had  gathered  upon  the 
doctor  s  habitually  mournful  face. 

""  Dead  ?"  she  murmured. 

*'  Yes,"  he  answered,  below  his  breath, 
and  she  fancied  that  he  shot  at  her,  from 
his  doleful  eyes,  a  look  of  irrepressible 
reproach  and  accusation  .  . 

But  she  was  mistaken  here.  In  about 
half  an  hour  Dr.  Gleason  had  asked  her 
to  give  liim  a  few  moments  of  private 
conversation.  They  went  together  into 
the  room  adjoining  that  where  Dela- 
plaine had  lately  expired.  The  moon- 
light had  given  place  to  the  dawn,  and 
Dr.  Gleason 's  countenance,  illumined  by 
the  whitish  glimmer  that  struck  upon 
it,  confronted  Olivia  with  an  unearthly 
ugliness. 

*  Is  he  going  to  charge  me  with  hav- 
ing killed  my  husband  V  she  asked  her- 
self, as  she  stood  before  him  in  statue- 
like composure. 

But  Dr.  Gleason  had  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  playing  any  such  grim  part. 
On  the  contrary,  he  broke  the  silence 
by  saying,  with  tones  full  of  conscience- 
stricken  disarray : 

**Mrs.  Delaplaine,  this  unhappy  acci- 
dent has  occurred,  and — and  it  must 
(I  feel  aiire  that  it  must)  reflect  very  un- 
fortunately upon — ^upon  myself  as  a  med- 
ical man.  If  possible,  I  would  endeavor 
to  have  the  real  facts  hidden.     But  that 
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cannot  be.  Too  many  i>cople  ai*e  ali*cady 
acquainted  with  them  .  .  As  for  my 
culpability,  I — I  do  n't  know  just  how 
other  physicians — those  who  practice  in 
the  great  centres  like  New  York — will 
regard  my— my  share  in  the  mistake. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  I  might  have  left 
a  smaller  portion  of  the  dilution.  But 
as  it  was,  I  gave  clear  warning  in  the 
matter  of  its  noxious  quality.  And  just 
now  I  am  hard-worked  in  the  village. 
It  has  been  an  unhealthy  summer.  I 
feared  lest  I  might  not  reach  Mr.  Dela- 
plaine  again  until  to-morrow — I  should 
say  this  afternoon.  And  therefore  I 
acted  as  seemed  to  me  most  wise  and 
prudent.  But  I  have  apparently  com- 
mitted a — a  most  grievous  professional 
error.  I  acknowledge  this;  I  feel  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  make  such  acknowledg- 
ment, both  before  you  and ^' 

But  here  Olivia  broke  in.  *'  I  cannot 
see  where  your  error  lies,''  she  said. 
*' Blame,  if  there  is  any  blame,  should 
belong  to  those  with  whom  you  left  the 
dangerous  drug,  after  having  so  explicit- 
ly warned  them."  And  now  she  rested 
one  hand  upon  Dr.  Gleason's  big,  an- 
gular arm.  *'  I  shall  tell  everybody,"  she 
went  on,  *'that  you  deserve  the  fullest 
exoneration."  Her  voice  almost  failed 
her,  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  she 
again  continued,  with  a  fresh  repose 
and  serenity:  **I  shall  tell  everybody — 
I  promise  you  this  most  faithfully — that 
my  husband's  death  has  been  due  to  my 
own  neglect  in  leaving  that  glass  of 
aconite  near  him,  even  for  the  short 
space  of  time  that  I  did  so  leave  it." 

Dr.  Gleason  stretched  forth  one  of  his 
large-knuckled  hands  and  clasped  one  of 
her  own  with  it. 

'*  Oh,  Mrs.  Delaplaine,  I  thank  you!  I 
thank  you  so  much !  You — you  have  'nt 
just  taken  the  load  from  my  mind, 
but  you  've — you  've  eased  me  wonder- 
fully!" .  .  . 

Olivia  kept  her  word.  From  the  mor- 
row, as  might  be  said,  she  faced  the  whole 
world  unflinchingly  with  the  truth.  Or, 
if  not  the  real  truth,  with  enough  of  it  to 
make  everybody  believe  that  she  had  kept 
nothing  in  reserve.  The  former  gossip 
concerning  her  peculiar  marriage  was 
now  revived,  and  perhaps  a  few  cruel 
things  were  said  in  connection  with  that 
and  the  almost  equally  peculiar  manner 


of  her  husband's  death.  But  these  com- 
ments were  spared  Olivia.  And  yet,  for 
that  matter,  she  heard  them  in  imagina- 
tion; for  this  was  a  period  of  her  life 
when  those  receptivities  that  mean  in  us 
the  dealing  of  deep  and  incessant  wounds 
wei'e  with  Olivia  most  briskly  operative. 
Night  followed  night,  after  Delaplaine's 
death,  and  not  an  instant  of  sleep  came 
to  her.  It  was  the  sort  of  insomnia  that 
has  no  briefer  moods  of  mercy.  *  I  shall 
go  mad,'  she  had  begun  to  gasp  in  the 
dead  night-watches,  sitting  up  in  bed 
and  hearing  the  clock  tick  and  the  very 
darkness  itself  seem  to  flow  about  her  in 
whirls  and  counter-currents.  But  she  had 
the  vigor  of  youth,  as  yet,  for  this  vam- 
pire of  distempers  to  draw  upon.  An 
increased  pallor  was  the  sole  change  in 
her  that,  during  several  days,  any  of  those 
whom  circumstances  called  upon  most 
closely  to  observe  her  remarked. 

Meanwhile  Delaplaine's  body  had  been 
brought  to  West  Tenth  Street,  and  his 
funeral  had  been  held  at  Grace  Chun^ 
with  that  preponderance  of  black  coats 
which  invariably  will  mark  such  ceremo- 
nials when  they  take  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  season.  The  Auchin- 
closses  had  felt  it  their  **  duty  "  to  come 
in  town,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
discomfort  of  the  heat,  but  the  Satter- 
thwaites  had  remained  at  Newport  and 
written  Olivia  a  note  of  **  condolence.'' 
That  is,  Emmeline  (who  had  secret  mis- 
givings lest  her  future  wedding- present, 
when  she  married  Arthur  Plunkett  in 
the  autumn,  might  suffer  as  to  size  and 
general  expensiveness)  volmiteered  to  re- 
present her  family  by  the  composition  of 
such  a  note.  She  began  it  with  a  yawn 
and  ended  it  with  one.  **  Oh,  dear,"  she 
said,  after  two  sheets  of  her  mourning- 
rimmed  paper  had  been  covered,  **  what 
monstrous  fibs  I  have  told !  The  idea  of 
alluding  to  Olivia's  *  painful  aflftiction/ 
when  we  all  know,  and  she  knows  we  all 
know,  that  if  she  has  any  feeling  at  all 
regarding  the  affair,  it  must  be  one  of 
pure  delight" 

**  Delight? "  echoed  her  lister,  Elaine, 
lazily.   *'  Oh,  Em  !  is  n't  that  too  strongf ' 

* '  Not  a  bit, "  returned  Emmeline,  '  *  pro- 
vided his  Will  is  found  to  leave  her  every- 
thing." 

*'It  has  somehow  got  around,"  said 
Elaine,  with  a  note  of  conviction  io  her 
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voice,  '*that  he  has  left  her  very  little. 
They  say  he  got  to  perfectly  detest  her 
for  some  time  before  he  died.  How  hor- 
rible if  he  left  her  poor  !  " 

*'  Oh,  do n'^/"  remonstrated  Emmeline, 
as  if  the  possibility  were  too  harrowing 
a  one  for  serious  contemplation. 

But  Spencer  Delaplaine  left  his  wife 
all  his  very  large  property,  without  reser- 
vation or  stipulation  of  any  sort.  Olivia 
was  keenly  surprised  when  she  learned 
this  fact ;  she  had  expected  (when  think- 
ing at  all  on  the  subject)  a  legacy  as  great 
as  the  law  itself  apportioned  her  and  not 
a  dime  greater.  She  was  now  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  young  widow;  but  during 
those  days  of  feverish  inward  turmoil  and 
outward  tranquillity,  she  found  herself 
constantly  forgetting  that  this  was  the 
case. 

The  lawyers,  however,  soon  began  most 
pertinaciously  to  remind  her  of  it.  **  I 
guess,  'Livia,  they'll  worry  an'  pester 
you  a  good  deal  'fore  you  're  through 
with  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Ottarson,  who  was 
sitting  with  her  one  day,  and  whom  Olivia 
liked  to  have  at  the  West  Tenth  Street 
house  as  often  as  that  lady  could  spare 
the  time  for  coming. 

*'  There  would  be  no  worriment  at  all, 
AuntThyrza,"  she  replied,  *4f— if  .  ." 
She  paused,  and  lifted  her  hands  to  her 
eyes,  rubbing  them  almost  as  a  sleepy 
cliild  might  do.  **Well,"  she  finished, 
with  a  little  laugh  as  faint  as  it  was  dis- 
cordant, **  if  I  were  only  feeling  more  .  . 
more  as  I  used  to  feel,  somehow." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  the 
saddest  of  tremors,  and  then  a  forced 
brightening  of  demeanor  followed  them. 

Mrs.  Ottarson  gave  a  little  start,  and 
afterward  let  her  black  eyes  dwell  very 
fixedly  indeed  upon  Olivia,  while  the  lat- 
ter bent  her  head  over  a  legal  document 
which  the  servant  had  recently  handed 
her. 

Presently  Mrs.  Ottarson  rose  from  her 
chair.  Olivia  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  she  had  done  so  until  the  lady's  hand 
touched  her  shoulder. 

**  'Livia? " 

**  Well,  aunt?" 

**  Look  here,  'Livia." 

Down  sat  Mrs.  Ottarson,  after  that,  and 
close  to  her  niece's  side.  She  caught 
one  of  Olivia's  hands  and  held  it  pressed 
tight  in  her  own. 


*'  Now,  'Livia,"  she  recommenced,  **I 
want  you  jus' t'  look  right  straight  at  me. 
No  droppin'  your  eyes  like  that,  deary :  I 
ain't 'f raid  t' meet  your  eyes  .  .  .  There; 
that  s  it  .  .  .  Now,  'Livia,  you  're  jus' 
mis'rable !  I ' ve  seen  it  ever  since  you 
sent  for  me  t'  come  here.  I  've  watched 
you  pretty  smart,  too,  all  the  while  we  've 
been  together,  an'  I  'm  ready  to  pweor 
somethin'  's  half  settin'  you  crazy." 

**0h,  no,  AuntThyrza  ..." 

**  Oh,  yes,  Aunt  Thyrzy  I  Come,  now, 
you  can 't  fool  me  like  that.  I  will  jus' 
know  w'at  't  is.  Out  with  it,  now,  'Livia. 
I  ain'tto  be  bluffed  off." 

*'  I— I  sleep  badly,"  murmured  Olivia. 
She  had  lifted  her  eyes  but  now  she  had 
again  drooped  them.  **  The  truth  is,  if 
you  will  know,  that  I — I  do  n't  sleep 
at  alV 

**Don't  sleep  at  all?" 

She  shook  her  head.  *  *  I  have  n't  had 
a  minute's  sleep,  since — " 

**  I  understand.  Since  that  night. 
You  're  worryin'  'bout  his  drinkin'  that 
med'cine.     'S  if  you  could  a  helped  it?  " 

**I  could  have  helped  it." 

She  whispered  the  words.  Mrs.  Ottar- 
son barely  caught  them.  '^  Could  ^'''^ 
she  repeated  .  .  .  And  then  the  color  died 
quite  out  of  her  olive  cheeks.  **  'Livia, 
you  do  n't  mean  w'at  you  're  sayin'  I 
No,  you  do  n't  I "  Suddenly  lowering  her 
tones,  she  pursued:  *'W'atever  yow  do 
mean,  tell  me  I  Do  n't  be  'fraid.  Tell 
me!'' 

She  dropped  Olivia 's  hand.  She  put 
forth  both  arms  and  threw  them  round 
her  companion's  form,  through  which 
shivers  had  begun  to  pass  in  quick, 
alarming  succession. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  Olivia  cried,  while 
her  head  fell  upon  her  aunt's  shoulder. 
'*  I  will  tell  you,  though  you  should  hate 
and  loathe  me  after  you  've  heard !  " 
Then  her  voice  fell  to  almost  a  whisper. 
* '  I — I  left  the  medicine  there  by  mistake. 
He  wanted  the  lamp  turned  down,  and  I 
turned  it.  All  that  is  true.  Everything 
you  've  heard  me  say  is  true.  But  .  .  . 
there  is  something  else." 

**  Something  else?     Well,  what? " 

**This!"  she  answered,  in  a  choked, 
hoarse  way.  And  now  for  perhaps  five 
Minutes,  with  her  head  still  on  Mrs. 
Ottarson's  shoulder,  she  spoke,  agitated- 
ly, brokenly,  but  not  once  with  the  least 
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sign  of  tears.  Her  ending  sentence  was : 
**  There,  I  have  confessed  to  you  just 
what  a  guilty  creature  I  am,  and  how 
little  sympathy  I  deserve  from  any  liv- 
ing fellow-creature  except  those  as  much 
steeped  in  sin  as  myself !  '* 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  no  re- 
sponse to  this  hopelessly  mournful  out- 
hurst.  Then  Olivia  felt  her  aunt  ^s  arms 
tightening  ahout  her  frame. 

**You  great  goose!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ottarson.  **'Xcuse  me,  'Livia,  but  I 
canH  help  it!  Wy  w'at  on  earth  did 
you  do?  You  jus*  stood  there  in  that 
dark  room,  an*  had  a  few  evil  thoughts. 
Who  might  n't  a  had  'em,  if  they  *d  been 
through  all  you  *d  been  through  ?  An' 
then  you  conquered  'em,  as  you  was 
certain  to  conquer  *em,  an'  rushed  in 
t'  where  he  was  layin'.     My !  is  that  all  ? " 

Olivia  raised  her  head,  and  stared 
supplicatingly,  childishly,  passionately, 
at  the  speaker. 

**  Oh,  Aunt  Thyrza,  are  you  in  earnest? 
Do  n't  deceive  me  I  It  means  so  much  to 
me  if  you  think — ^if  you  really  think — 
that  I  .  .  ."  She  could  say  no  more, 
and  just  as  her  lips  were  trembling 
incapably  her  aunt  placed  a  heavy  and 
hearty  kiss  upon  them. 

** Who's  dreampt  o*  deceivin*  you, 
Liwy?  W*y,  it  *s  all  sheer  nonsense  f 
you  to  go  on  so  'bout  nothin'  't  all.  Ev'ry- 
body  has  spells  o*  badness  like  that.  It 's 
the  way  the  devil  tries  to  catch  his  own, 
I  s'pose.  Gracious !  I '  ve  had  'em  fifty 
times.  An'  la  sakes  alive,  what  did  you 
do,  after  all?  'Livia,  'f  you  really  felt 
wedl  you  would  n't  care  a  snap  for  such 
rubbishy  fancies  .  .  .  You  ain  't  well, 
an'  you  mus'  see  a  doctor  ...  I  'm 
glad  you  're  cryin' ;  't  will  do  you  good. 
'T  ain't  the  first  time,  is  it,  Liv,  you  've 
cried  on  this  old  shoulder  o'  mine? " 

Olivia's  tears  came  in  a  tempest  Per- 
haps they  saved  her  reason.  That  night 
she  slept  profoundly,  and  far  on  into  the 
next  morning.  Physically  she  was  well 
enough  afterward.  But  nevertheless  a 
certain  reaction  succeeded  the  supreme 
burst  of  thankfulness  and  exultation 
which  Mrs.  Ottarson's  comforting  words 
had  invoked.  Olivia  soon  found  herself 
looking  at  her  own  behavior  in  what 
she  could  not  but  assure  her  own  moral 
sense  was  the  properly  judicial  light. 
She  had  been  so  far  from  actually  caus- 


ing the  death  of  her  husband  that  to 
accuse  herself  of  having  played  such  a 
hideous  part  was  clear  absurdity.  Her 
temptation  had  amounted  to  this:  She 
had  remained  passive  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minutes  when  passivity  might  have 
meant  fatal  neglect  of  duty.  She  had 
resisted  the  impulse  to  continue  away 
from  Delaplaine  's  bedside— stoutly  and 
successfully  resisted  it  Bu  I  success  bad 
not  come  until  a  certain  time  had  gone; 
and  during  that  time  the  death-dealing 
potion  had  been  lifted  to  the  invalid's 
lips.  Had  she  staid  near  him,  she,  his 
voluntary  nurse — had  she  been  a  sentinel 
at  her  post  and  not  one  who  did  worse 
than  to  desert  it — she  might  easily 
enough  have  saved  his  life. 

*It  all  lies  there,'  Olivia  afterward 
ruminated:— *  in  the  fact  that  I  allowed 
those  minutes  to  pass  before  I  had  put 
that  hateful  feeling  away  from  me !  I 
shall  never  pardon  myself  for  that  hesi- 
tation. I  shall  never  cease  to  blame 
myself  because  of  it  I  shall  always 
think  of  myself  as  different  from  the 
fellow-creatures  whom  I  daily  meet  and 
talk  with.  Even  though  I  may  not  have 
committed  a  positive  crime,  the  shadow 
of  one  has  fallen  upon  me.  Amid  that 
shadow  my  spirit  must  dwell,  alone  and 
apart,  from  now  until  I  die.' 

In  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
autumn  following  Delaplaine's  death, 
Jasper  Massereene  called  upon  Olivia. 
She  had  heard  that  he  had  heen  in  New- 
port all  summer,  and  had  dreaded  lest 
he  should  present  himself  in  West  Tenth 
Street  on  his  return.  For  it  belonged  to 
the  gloom  of  that  ** shadow"  in  which 
through  the  rest  of  her  days  she  must  be 
bathed,  not  to  permit  any  but  terms  of 
the  most  distant  future  acquaintanceship 
between  herself  and  Massereene. 

But  for  once,  at  least,  she  resolved 
to  see  him.  Thereafter  she  would  avoid 
doing  so  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power.  She 
had  silently  rehearsed  their  meeting  a 
hundred  times,  but  when  it  took  the  guise 
of  reality  it  was  so  diametrically  differ- 
ent from  what  she  had  expected !  They 
shook  hands  with  the  most  ordinary  kind 
of  coUectedness  on  both  sides.  They  fell 
to  talking  of  Newport  in  tones  and  terms 
that  might  have  been  employed  by  two 
persons  without  a  single  true  common 
interest. 
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**  They  tell  me  it  is  a  very  delightful 
place,"  Olivia  said. 

**0h,  very.  You  have  never  been 
there?" 

**No  .  .  .  Were  you  quite  gay  while 
there? " 

''  Not  gay  at  all.  I  did  not  see  many 
people.  I  had  pleasant  rooms,  and  I 
read  a  good  deal,  drove  or  rode  a  good 
deal,  and  occasionally  dined  with  friends, 
though  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week." 

**You  selected  a  rather  fashionable 
spot  to  be  quiet  in." 

**  That,  I  found,  is  the  charm  of  New- 
port. You  can  be  as  retired  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  merrymaking  as  though  you 
were  a  hundred  miles  ofP."  He  hesitated, 
and  looked  with  a  sudden  meaning  ani- 
mation at  Olivia.  In  an  instant,  as  it 
were,  she  realized  that  her  ordeal  had 
begun. 

'*  Besides,"  he  added,  *'  I  had  no  choice 
for  amusement — no  choice  and  no  heart. 
You  may  perhaps  guess  why." 

*  *  I  may  guess? "  she  asked,  making  her 
voice  neutral,  except  for  its  faint,  con- 
ventional shading  of  surprise. 

He  ignored  this  composed  answer.  '*I 
came  in  town  for  .  .  the  funeral,"  he 
said.  **  I  wanted  to  call  upon  you  after- 
ward, but  thought  it  best  not  to  do  so.  I 
suppose  that  was  the  wiser  plan ;  was  it 
not? " 

**I  was  quite  unwell  for  some  time 
afterward,"  she  said. 

**  Naturally.  The  shock  must  have 
affected  you." 

'*Itdid." 

**But  you  have  recovered  by  this,  I 
hope." 

**0h,  yes." 

There  was  a  silence.  She  felt  rather 
than  saw  his  eyes  restlessly  sweep  her 
face.  **May  I  say  to  you,"  he  began, 
**that  I  trust  my  coming  this  afternoon 
has  not  been  at  all  .  .  inopportune?" 

She  bit  her  lips.  **  Inopportune?  "  she 
repeated. 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and 
leaned  nearer  toward  her.  '*  You  are  re- 
ceiving me  with  a  terrible  coldness,"  he 
exclaimed.  **  What  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve it? " 

**  You  have  done  nothing;  you  are  al- 
ways blameless,"  Olivia  answered,  with 
a  little  defiant,  hollow,  embarrassed  laugh 
that  she  immediately  regretted.   '  *  It  is  I, " 


she  added,  with  a  less  artificial  air  and 
just  the  hint  of  a  break  in  her  voice, 
''  I  who  continually  am  making  myself 
culpable." 

''  You  imagine  that  you  are,"  he  said, 
with  an  instant  kindness.  *'  Surely  you 
had  done  nothing,  in  former  days,  to  feel 
so  grievously  guilty  about;  it  had  all 
been  done  to  you.  And  yet  you  dwelt  in 
a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  self-arraign- 
ment .  .  And  now— well,  I  have  not 
caught  even  a  rumor  of  what  your  true 
spirits  are,  but  I  will  engage  they  are 
dark  with  remorse  and  repentance." 

He  had  ended  smilingly,  but  she  al- 
most snatched  the  words  from  his  lips, 
while  her  face  was  whitening.  **  Re- 
morse—repentance?  "  she  cried.  **  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Why — why  should  I  feel 
either?" 

**  You  look  as  if  you  might  have  been 
a  sufferer  from  both,"  said  Massereene, 
shaking  his  head  while  the  smile  deep- 
ened on  his  lips.  *^  Ah,  I  was  sure  of  it! 
That  mistake  about  the  medicine  would, 
I  knew,  plunge  you  in  agonies  of  contri- 
tion. You  cannot  forgive  yourself.  You 
are  not  just  sure  how  it  happens  that  your 
fault  is  so  black,  but  you  are  no  less  con- 
fident of  its  blackness." 

His  playful  satire,  so  completely  un- 
suspicious of  the  real  truth,  had  by  this 
time  become  apparent  to  his  listener.  He 
had  thought  manifold  thoughts  regarding 
Olivia  Delaplaine  sinc«  their  separation, 
and  among  these  could  conspicuously  be 
placed  the  deduction  that  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  an  excessively  tender  conscience. 
In  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  draught 
of  aconite,  he  merely  mentioned  what 
had  of  course  become  a  theme  for  current 
discussion  during  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  after  Delaplaine^s  death.  Olivia 
felt  that  he  was  indeed  carelessly  laying 
his  hands  upon  wounds  which  the  least 
rough  touch  might  make  betrayingly 
bleed.  She  managed  to  speak  with  a  fair 
amount  of  quietude  as  she  said : 

**  I  suppose  that  the  story  of  the  medi- 
cine got  about  everywhere  .  .  Did  they 
say  ill-natured  things  of  me? " 

'^None  that  I  heard."  He  laughed. 
**  What  could  they  say  except  the  merest 

**Even  those  are  waspish,  now  and 
then;  they  carry  stings." 

'*Only  for  very  sensitive  persons  .  .  . 
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But  you  nave  a  right  to  be  sensitive — to 
have  a  huudred  trifles  *  g^ve  you  some 
nerves,'  as  I  once  heard  a  Frenchman 
say  while  he  floundered  in  English.  You 
have  been  through  untold  trials.  But 
now  all  that  is  past.  Your  liberty  has 
come  again.  You  are  still  younger 
than  many  a  girl  who  has  not  yet 
thought  much  about  marriage.  Every- 
thing should  point  to  your  perfect  hap- 
piness, and  no  one  hopes  for  it  with 
greats*  sincerity  than  I  do  I " 

He  was  the  Massereene  of  old  to  her 
while  he  thus  spoke ;  she  surrendered  her- 
self to  the  rich  sweetness  of  his  voice  and 
let  herself  enjoy  the  eandid  sparkle  of  his 
gaze  .  .  .  Then,  abruptly,  came  the  chill- 
ing recollection  of  that '  *  set  gray  life  and 
apathetic  end "  with  which  she  had  re- 
solved that  her  future  should  be  unalter- 
ably associated. 

**I  thank  you,"  she  said,  in  tones 
grave  enough  thoKJUghly  to  suit  the 
mourning  attire  which  he  had  expected 
to  see  her  wear,  and  yet  which  had 
seemed  to  keep  her  unduly  removed 
from  him  ever  since  they  had  met  this 
afternoon.  **I  begin  to  think  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  happiness  in  the  sense 
you  evidently  mean.  But  I  hope  to 
secure  the  contentment  that  comes  of 
charitable  work  toward  my  fellow-creat- 
ures. In  this  way  I  shall  achieve  that 
self-forgetfulness  which  is,  after  all,  per- 
haps, the  one  most  desirable  aim  .  .  My 
life  is  to  be  a  busy  and  yet  a  very  quiet 
one.  I  shall  quite  give  up  the  world. 
Poor  dear  Aunt  Thyrza  will  be  about  the 
only  friend  whom  I  shdll  retain — though, 
for  that  matter,  I  was  without  friends 
here  when  I  came  back  from  Europe  for 
the  last  time,  and " 

*' You  have  made  none  since!"  broke 
in  Massereene.  His  brow  had  clouded 
both  perplexedly  and  angrily.  *' J  am 
doubtless  not  your  friend !  You  wish  to 
toss  me  aside — you  have  done  with  me !" 

*'I — I  did  not  say  that,"  answered 
Olivia,  sitting  pale  before  him,  with 
drooped  eyes. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "But  you 
meant  it — you  wanted  to  convey  that 
meaning.  You  came  down  to  meet  me 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  sending  me 
away  from  you,  if  you  could  do  so  in  a 
peaceable  way,  forever  .  .  You,  at  your 
age,  and  after  the  dog's  life  that  Del- 


aplaine  led  you,  to  talk  of  *that  self- 
forgetfulness  which  is  the  one  most 
desirable  aim.'  Good  heavens,  woman ! 
you  have  your  life  to  live,  healthfully 
and  sensibly!  No  one  objects  to  your 
being  as  charitable  as  you  please.  Give 
thousands  to  the  poor,  if  you  like.  But 
an  ascetic — you !  The  very  idea  is  prepos- 
terous! .  .  There,"  he  ended,  half  turn- 
ing away,  **I  have  incensed  you;  I  see 
it  in  your  face." 

'*You  have  not  incensed  me,"  Olivia 
replied.  ''But  you  have  not  changed 
my  resolution  of  wholly  forsaking  the 
world — or  at  least  that  part  of  it  called 
society.  I  can't  fully  explain  to  you 
my  determination.  But  it  exists — it  ex- 
ists unchangeably;  and  if  you  neither 
approve  it  nor  respect  it,  you  can  still 
recognize  its  permanence." 

He  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  she 
saw  him  bow  his  head ;  but  in  another 
minute  he  had  faced  her  once  more;  and 
with  tones  through  which  vibrated  an 
unmistakable  despair,  he  cried : 

**I  love  you!  I  want  you  to  be  my 
wife!" 

''  No,  no,"  she  said,  rising  and  moving- 
away  from  him. 

But  he  hurried  close  to  her,  then.  *'  I 
can't  g^ve  you  up  like  this — I  can't  and  I 
won't  1  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should, 
unless  you  care  nothing  for  me.  Tell 
me  on  your  word  of  honor  that  you  do 
care  nothing!" 

'*I— I  care  for  that  other  life,"  she 
faltered.  ''I  do  not  mean  that  it  shall 
be  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  But  I  am  re- 
solved to  live  it,  and  I  have  no  other 
answer  than  this." 

*'And  this  is  no  answer!  At  least,  it 
is  none  if  you  love  me.  When,  before 
his  death,  you  forbade  me  even  to  know 
you,  and  wrote  me  that  most  repelling 
of  letters,  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would 
bide  my  time — ^that  I  would  wait  until 
that  dead  wall  of  circumstance  no  longper 
lifted  its  hard,  chill  bulk  between  us.  I 
fiat^  waited,  and  now  you  inflict  upon 
me  this  cruel  sorrow  without  the  least 
rational  cause !" 

Olivia  felt  herself  begin  to  tremble. 
She  slipped  toward  the  door,  which 
chanced  not  to  be  far  away.  "I  gave 
you  no  cause,  in  those  other  days,"  she 
said,  **to  believe  that  I  ever  meant  to 
become  your  wife." 
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**I  thought  then  that  you  loved  me. 
I  think  still  that  you  love  me.  This 
should  be  cause  enough,  surely !" 

**  But— if  youivere  wrong  ?"  she  asked, 
with  a  sort  of  haughty  exasperation. 
**If  you  were  wrong  then,  and  if  you 
are  wrong  now  ?" 

He  took  several  steps  in  her  direction. 
His  eyes  were  glowing — the  eyes  that 
she  loved,  that  she  had  seen  gazing  at 
lier  through  the  mist  of  a  hundred 
dreams,  that  had  nearly  always  made 
her  heart  beat  quicker  if  she  had  looked 
into  them  deeply  or  without  warning. 

''I  am  not  wrong,  Olivia,"  he  said. 
**  Your  soul  tells  you  that  .  .  Do  n't  let 
any  mad  fancy,  caprice,  theory,  come 
between  us.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
should  be  with  two  hearts  that  love  as 
ours  do.*'  He  stretched  out  his  arms  and 
opened  them. 

For  one  swift  instant  she  longed  to 
bound  toward  him — to  lay  her  head  on 
his  breast — ^to  tell  him  everything — to 
accept  the  forgiveness  that  he  was  cer- 
tain of  extending  her,  and  to  let  such 
forgiveness  stand  in  the  place  of  what 
she  would  have  called  God's. 

But  her  longing  died  under  the  stress 
of  another:  it  was  one  that  she  held  to 
be  far  holier  and  higher.  She  receded 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  room,  all  the 
while  looking  straight  at  Massereene. 

**I  hope,"  she  said,  without  a  quiver 
in  her  voice,    *'that  we  shall  never  see 


one  another  again  on  this  earth.  I  hope 
it  most  earnestly,  devoutly.  I  may 
write  you — I  am  not  sure.  But  if  I  do 
not,  take  my  good-bye  now  and  here." 
Then  she  saw  his  face  through  her  rush- 
ing tears,  and  as  it  seemed  to  come 
nearer,  she  turned,  hastening  from  the 
room. 

** Olivia!"  she  heard  him  cry  .  .  For 
days  afterward  that  sound  echoed  through 
her  reveries,  and  now  and  then  she  would 
tell  herself  that  it  must  so  echo  until  the 
one  last  silence  made  it  forever  cease. 

But  for  two  or  three  hours  after  disap- 
pearing from  the  presence  of  Massereene, 
she  remained  in  the  most  supplicatory 
and  entranced  mood  of  prayer.  She 
poured  forth  thanks  to  GK>d  for  hav- 
ing enabled  her  to  resist  the  happiness 
offered  her  in  place  of  that  life-long  ex- 
piation by  which  she  could  at  least  par- 
tially annul  the  atrocity  of  her  sin.  She 
prayed  for  strength  hereafter  to  disci- 
pline every  desire  which  bore  upon  self- 
gratification ;  and  having  thus  prayed 
for  strength,  she  arose,  like  the  majority 
of  those  whom  an  ecstasy  of  personal 
prostration  and  abasement  has  intoxi- 
cated, believing  that  she  was  already 
vastly  stronger. 

But  she  met  with  no  further  tempta- 
tion from  Jasper  Majssereene.  In  about 
three  weeks'  time  she  learned  through 
the  Satterthwaites  that  he  contemplated 
recrossing  the  ocean  .  .  . 


[to  bb  concluded.] 


THE  DECAY  OF  RURAL  NEW  ENGLAND. 


BY   CHARLES   BURR  TODD. 


The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe,  is  the  true  foun- 
dation of  national  prosperity.  If  this 
theory  is  correct,  the  fact  is,  to  say  the 
least,  startling,  that  the  population  of 
the  hill-towns  of  New  England  is  stead- 
ily declining,  and  its  farming  lands  are 
gradually  becoming  unkempt  wilder- 
nesses. Vast  areas  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  formerly  covered  with 
fruitful  meadows  and  grain-fields,  are 
now  "unprofitably  gay"  with  tenacious 
sumac  and  odorous  fern.  The  once  cul- 
tivated  land   is   occupied  by  bush  and 


brake,  and  the  woodman  plies  his  .axe 
where  seventy-five  years  ago  were  heard 
the  ring  of  the  scythe  and  the  rustle  of 
the  sickle. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  rural  town  in 
Connecticut,  not  sixty  miles  from  New 
York  by  rail,  and  barely  twelve  from  the 
busy  sites  of  industry  that  dot  the  coast- 
line of  the  Sound.  It  is  an  old  settle- 
ment, dating  back  nearly  to  the  year  1700 ; 
one  in  which,  long  ago,  brave  deeds  were 
done,  and  where  men  and  women  of  na- 
tional fame  were  bom ;  a  quiet  town,  in 
which,  having  found  rest  one  summer,  a 
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visitor  is  apt  to  spend  a  second,  and  per- 
haps a  third  vacation. 

From  the  windows  of  an  old  farm- 
house there,  on  a  June  morning,  one 
may  look  down  on  a  square  mile  of  bush 
and  forest^the  rye  and  clover  fields  of 
a  former  generation. 

A  cross-road,  but  little  more  than  a 
grassy  lane,  skirts  the  southern  verge  of 
the  tract,  in  an  efPort  to  connect  parallel 
**  turnpikes  "  a  mile  apart.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing pathway  on  a  sunmier  morning.  Its 
course  is  along  a  lofty  hill-range,  across 
a  brook,  up  an  opposing  foot-hill,  and 
then  down  a  steady  decline  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  into  the  wide  and  beautiful 
valleys  of  the  Housatonic  and  Sauga- 
tuck — for  the  two  join  hands  here,  a 
ridge  barely  thirty  feet  in  height  separ- 
ating the  affluents  of  one  from  those  of 
the  other. 

The  road  is  narrow  and  winding,  and 
there  are  '*  fence  comers."  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  not  know  what  they  are. 
Well,  here  is  one :  the  angle  where  two 
fences  meet.  It  is  occupied  by  a  gnarled 
and  mossy  old  apple-tree,  gathered  at 
whose  base  is  a  clump  of  spicy  sweet 
fern.  A  cluster  of  sumacs — the  vegeta- 
ble bull-dog  that,  once  fastened  in  the 
.  soil,  never  lets  go — has  taken  possession 
of  another  fence-corner ;  and  in  a  third 
is  a  famous  old  elm  with  a  hole  as  big  as 
that  of  Sumner  Chace,  and  a  story  quite 
as  pleasant  if  there  were  time  to  tell  it. 
Two  tufts  of  grass  in  the  centre  of  the 
road  define  the  path  of  wheels  and  of 
horses^  feet.  Boughs  of  chestnut  and 
maple  overhang  so  thickly,  and  ranks  of 
bayberry  and  fern  press  so  closely,  that 
one  may  not  pass  there  in  early  morn- 
ing without  enjoying  an  impromptu 
shower-bath  of  dew-drops. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  be  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  empty  houses 
along  the  way.  CJount  them :  one  on  the 
comer  where  the  road  leaves  the  high- 
way, another  beneath  the  big  elm  on  the 
hill,  a  third  under  the  hill,  a  fourth  on 
the  next  slope — four  houses  in  a  five 
minutes^  walk,  and  only  one  is  inhabited. 
Opposite  the  occupied  house  is  a  deserted 
cellar  with  crumbling  walls,  and  in  the 
rear  are  rows  of  scrawny  currant  bushes 
and  beds  of  tansy  and  peppermint,  de- 
fining what  once  was  a  garden  plot. 
Octogenarians  tell  that  in  their  day  a 


little  brown  homestead  was  here,  under 
whose  roof  farmer  Morgan  and  his  wife 
reared  a  brood  of  ten  children  ou  the 
produce  of  the  farm  that  stretched  back 
yonder  into  what  is  now  a  waste.  Walk- 
ing farther,  we  count  three  similar  ruins 
in  adjoining  fields,  and  across  the  brook 
a  fourth — four  vanished  homes  in  a  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

An  old  shoemaker  who  once  lived  m 
the  house  beside  the  brook,  remembered 
that  in  his  younger  days  the  neighbor- 
hood was  a  hive  of  small  industries. 
Hats,  combs,  buttons,  rakes,  ploughs, 
hoes  and  carriages,  were  among  the  arti- 
cles made  in  numerous  small  factories 
placed  along  the  mill-streams.  But  steam 
superseded  water-power  and  handicraft ; 
labor  was  organized,  systematized,  gath- 
ered into  great  ** establishments"  where 
mighty  machinery  was  driven  with  cease- 
less din;  and  the  hundreds  of  little 
**  water-shops  '*  were  deserted  and  left  to 
decay. 

Beyond  the  brook,  over  the  way  from 
the  shoemaker's  deserted  home,  a  wood- 
road  leads  up  into  the  desolate  waste 
fields.  There  is  to  me  something  deeply 
pathetic  in  their  appearance,  like  tenants 
of  an  almshouse,  old,,  worn  out,  useless. 
The  forest  encroaches  upon  them  but 
slowly:  here,  a  clump  of  grass,  a  few 
oaks  or  white  birches;  there,  a  chestnut 
or  hickory,  chance-sown  by  some  sqair- 
rel.  Thrust  a  torch  into  the  matted  mass 
and  it  would  burn  with  the  fiame  of  a 
prairie  fire;  and  on  the  ground  thus 
burnt  over  a  thick  growth  of  poplar 
would  spring  up.  Where  the  poplar- 
seed  comes  from  in  such  cases  nobody 
knows;  but  it  always  does  come.  Yet, 
without  the  baptism  of  fire,  kindly  nat- 
ure covers  their  nakedness  with  a  man- 
tle of  worthless,  thick-growing  shrubs: 
fern,  sumac,  bayberry,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  whortleberry  bushes  that  cro^n  the 
hill-tops.  These  three  shrubs  are,  how- 
ever, rarely  found  intermingled.  They 
are  not  gregarious,  though  sometimes 
the  sumac  pushes  its  strong,  muscular 
roots  among  the  fibrous  masses  of  the 
fern.  The  bayberry  is  a  beautiful  shrub 
with  green,  glossy  leaves,  and  clusters 
of  drab-colored  bernes  coated  with  a 
tallow-like  substance  said  to  be  of  use  in 
the  arts  and  in  materia  medica.  When 
the  old  shoemaker  and  his  wife  were 
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alive,  slie  used  to  extract  this  substance 
by  boiling  the  berries,  and  make  it  into 
a  round  ball,  with  which  he  polished 
boot  soles  and  heels.  They  spoke  of  it 
as  **barb'ry  taller,"  and  candles  were 
made  of  it  by  thrifty  housewives. 

Here  is  a  restful  seat  under  this  hoary 
birch,  beside  the  spring  welling  up  cool 
and  pure  from  immeasurable  depths  be- 
neath its  roots.  The  limbs  stretch  out 
hundreds  of  feet  from  the  gigantic  trunk 
— those  that  have  not  been  lopped  by  the 
scythe  of  Time,  for  the  tree  is  very  old. 
The  large,  round  holes  driven  by  the  great 
yellow-breasted  wood-pecker — **  yellow- 
hammer  "  and  '  *  high-hole  "  the  boys  call 
him — show  that  some  of  the  larger  limbs 
are  decayed  to  the  heart.  The  white  birch 
at  its  best  has  an  air  of  gramarye,  but 
when  its  limbs  are  falling  to  pieces,  and 
the  bai^  hangs  in  long  strips  like  rolls  of 
parchment,  it  is  positively  weird.  What 
is  the  genesis  of  this  tree?  It  is  of  the 
species  of  which  bowls,  trays  and  birch 
canoes  are  made,  and  is  like  those  Ana- 
kim  which  crown  the  higher  peaks  of 
the  Adirondacks,  fully  two  hundred  miles 
away.  There  is  neither  brush  nor  briar 
under  the  sweep  of  its  branches,  but  in- 
stead a  soft  green-sward,  that  irresistibly 
impels  one  to  lounge.  Let  us  then  loiter 
here  an  hour,  and  draw  back  the  curtain 
of  the  long  ago. 

**  Presto,  change!  "  Brush  and  brake 
liave  disappeared.  Rye  fields  cover  the 
hillsides ;  the  heavy  ci'adle  sweeps  through 
the  grain,  the  binders  follow,  and  the 
low,  creaking  wains  that  bear  the  harvest 
to  the  bams;  while  Towser,  under  this 
old  birch,  guards  the  lunch  of  cider  and 
raised  harvest-cake. 

Other  pictures  succeed.  It  is  crisp  Sep- 
tember and  sowing  time.  The  plough 
travels  over  the  stubble-fields ;  the  sower 
follows,  scattering  the  seed ;  and  then  the 
harrow.  And  at  sunset  all  is  still,  myr- 
iads of  migrating  pigeons  cover  the  field, 
or  break  with  their  weight  the  branches 
of  the  neighboring  forest.  Happy  then 
the  farmer  lad  who  may  boast  a  fiint-lock 
musket ;  he  can  strew  the  ground  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  and  for  many  a  day 
pigeon  pie  shall  enrich  his  larder. 

Years  pass.  The  next  view  shows  the 
fields  exhausted  by  years  of  taking  off  the 
harvest  and  putting  nothing  on ;  they  are 
turned  into  wide  and  lonely  cow-pastures. 


Dwarf  cedars  and  birches  springing  up 
attest  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  and 
the  fern  and  sumac  are  just  beginning  to 
push  their  aggressive  roots  through  the 
shingly  hillsides.  Wild-eyed  kine  are 
grazing  there,  and  as  the  sun  is  setting, 
Molly  from  the  farm  comes  down  to  the 
bars  and  with  mellow  tones  calls  the 
wanderers  home. 

In  the  next  scene,  the  bushes  have 
become  too  many  and  the  herbage  too 
scanty  to  sustain  the  kine,  and  sheep 
have  taken  their  place.  This  brings  the 
action  to  my  day,  for  when  I  first  be- 
gan to  haunt  the  pastures  I  found  the 
fieecy  innocents  in  possession.  Bunches 
of  wool  waving  on  the  bushes  even 
now,  remind  one  of  their  former  pres- 
ence. They  could  live  where  cattle 
would  starve,  and  might  yet  be  here  if 
hungry  curs  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages had  not  scoured  the  pastures  and 
throttled  or  worried  the  poor  creatures 
until  the  farmer  in  despair  sold  them  for 
removal  into  less  molested  localities. 

Locomotion  in  the  pastures  would  be 
much  more  difficult  were  it  not  for  those 
former  tenants.  Wood-roads  cross  the 
waste  at  intervals,  but  sheep-walks  wind 
through  the  copse  in  every  direction.  The 
sheep  is  a  bom  engineer ;  I  have  studied 
and  admired  his  works  on  great  ranches 
as  well  as  in  these  New  England  pastures. 
If  he  has  to  ascend  a  hill  he  makes  use  of 
the  inclined  plane.  If  there  is  a  log  or 
other  obstacle  in  his  path  he  is  too  lan- 
guid or  too  leisurely  to  leap  it,  and  instead 
goes  round.  He  will  make  wide  detours 
to  avoid  getting  his  feet  wet.  He  loves 
the  alder  copse  on  a  July  day  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  as  his  regard  for  his  fieecy  coat 
leads  him  to  avoid  thorn-bushes  and  the 
denser  thickets,  his  path  is  a  delightful 
combination  of  arc  and  circle, "  straight 
line  and  mazy  sinuosity.  His  only  fail- 
ing is  a  tendency  to  run  his  **  walk  "  too 
near  the  verge  of  every  beetling  cliff  that 
is  within  range. 

With  the  sale  of  the  sheep  the  last  hope 
of  the  pastures  was  abandoned.  Their 
owner  at  once  gave  notice  in  town-meet- 
ing that  he  should  "  throw  them  open  to 
the  commons  "i.e.  no  longer  maintain  the 
fences  inclosing  them  from  the  highway : 
and  soon  they  were  forsaken  of  man  and 
beast.  Then,  as  if  to  emphasize  their 
desolation,  the  denizens  of  the  wild  wood 
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came  in.  One  might  turn  with  profit 
from  day-dreams  to  study  the  habits  of 
these  queer  beings.  Reynard  finds  in 
this  desolation  his  favorite  tid-bits — the 
little  white-bellied  field-mice  whose  tun- 
nels run  through  the  bushes  in  every 
direction,  and  the  rabbits  whose  warrens 
are  hidden  in  the  deeper  thickets.  You 
may  place  in  Reynard 's  haunts  pieces  of 
meat,  whether  of  flesh  or  fowl,  whether 
wholesome  or  tinctured  with  strychnine, 
and  he  will  not  touch  it;  but  a  dead 
mouse  he  devours  greedily.  Here  and 
there,  one  sees  the  shallow  holes  dug  by 
the  strong  forefeet  of  the  polecat  in  pur- 
suit of  crickets  and  other  insects  that 
supply  his  larder.  The  shy  partridge 
nests  here ;  even  saucy  Bob  White,  who 
dearly  loves  the  bustle  of  the  farm- 
yard, accepts  the  shelter  of  these  thickets 
for  his  eggs  and  helpless  young.  An 
old  gray-bearded  woodchuck  has  his  bur- 
row in  the  corner  of  the  fence  yonder 
— evidently  an  outcast  from  his  race, 
which  prefers  the  sweetest  clover-fields 
and  richest  intervales  of  the  cultivated 
farm.  One  evening  at  dusk  I  surprised 
on  this  hill-top  a  mother-raoooon  and  her 
four  young  ones,  bent  on  their  nightly 
quest  to  the  brook  below  for  frogs  and 
muskrats.  The  dam  rapidly  made  off 
through  the  brush,  but  the  young  obeyed 
their  first  instinct  in  time  of  danger — to 
climb — and  as  they  chose  small  saplings 
I  soon  had  the  whole  four  corraled  with- 
in reach  of  my  cane  and  quite  at  my 
mercy.  They  looked  so  **  cute,"  however, 
with  black  muzzles  and  eyelashes  setting 
off  their  bright  intelligent  faces,  that  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  shake  them  off  into 
Reuben's  jaws,  and  I  left  them  to  rejoin 
their  dam. 

The  black  snake  of  the  pastures  inter- 
ests me  quite  as  much  as  any  beast  of  the 
field.  As  Johnny,  a  boy -naturalist  who 
sometimes  shares  my  rambles,  observes, 
he  can  **  whip  any  other  reptile,"  to  be 
found  in  his  preserves — even  CrotcUus 
horridiis,  I  never  but  once  caught  a 
black  snake  napping.  On  that  occasion 
his  head  and  body  were  half-buried  in 
a  hole  which  he  was  boring  through  the 
hard,  sun-baked  soil  of  a  wood-road  in  the 
pastures,  evidently  intending  it  for  a  bur- 
row. I  touched  him  with  my  cane  gently ; 
at  once  he  sprang  from  his  hole  and 
threw  himself  into  a  coil,  in  an  attitude 


of  gallant  self-defence.  Hearing  Reuben's 
deep  growl,  however,  he  lowered  liis 
crest,  and  glided  quickly  into  a  pile  of 
loose  stones  near  by.  What  subtle  in- 
stinct told  him  that  the  big  Newfound- 
land would  seize  him  by  the  middle,  and 
with  a  single  shake  dislocate  every  ver- 
tebra in  his  body;  perhaps  behead  him 
with  a  white-toothed  guillotine? 

In  one  township  of  thirty-two  square 
miles,  there  are,  as  estimated,  a  thousand 
acres  of  these  once  cultivated  lands  now 
barren.  This  reversion  of  fertile  land  to 
sterility  presupposes  a  decline  in  popula- 
tion ;  and  a  reference  to  the  census  reports 
for  the  last  hve  decades  will  prove  the 
supposition  to  be  a  fact.  There  is  food 
for  thought  in  the  following  tables  show- 
ing the  loss  in  population  in  seven  repre- 
sentative rural  **  towns  "  (t.e.,  townships) 
of  Connecticut  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
They  are  taken  from  Windham  and  New 
London  counties  in  the  eastern.  New 
Haven  in  the  central,  and  Fairfield  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State. 

W^iKDHAM  County.    New  Havkn  Ck)r>"TY. 
Year.  Pomfret.      Lebanon.    Wolcott.    Prospect. 

ISaO  1.978  2,565  843  m 

1880  -  1,470  1.84.)  4m  m 


Loss, 


508 


710 


3&0 


139 


Fairpielo  County. 

Year. 

1880    - 
1880       - 

Sherman.       Wilton. 
-        -           W7              2,0»7 
838              1,864 

Redding. 
1.540 

Loss, 


119 


146 


The  principal  cities  of  the  State  have 
increased  during  the  same  period  as  fol- 
lows : 


Year. 
1880 
1880 


New  Haven.  Hartford.  Bridgeport.  Norw-alk. 
10,180  7,074  2^  8,7W 

&i,«&l         42,551  29,148         18,950 


Increase,  52.702         36,477         26,348 


10,161 


This  rapid  increase  of  city  population 
accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  steady  de- 
cline of  the  hill-towns ;  the  children  born 
in  them  hasten  away  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough  to  go  to  the  places  where  are 
greater  opportunities  of  earning  money. 
The  parents  remwi,  and  when  they  die  the 
old  homesteads  are  left  desolate  and  soon 
fall  into  decay.  Men  from  the  city  cannot 
be  induced  to  settle  upon  these  deserted 
holdings.  There  were  fifteen  empty  houses 
(vacated  by  death)  in  the  town,  most  of 
them  having  from  fifteen  to  one  hunAsrf 
acres  of  land  attached.  These  properties 
could  be  purchased  for  less  than  the  cost  H 
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of  the  buildings  upon  them;  yet  there 
were  no  buyers.  If  they  are  ever  taken 
it  must  be  by  a  race  more  pastoral  in  in- 
stinct, more  inured  to  manual  labor  and 
better  content  with  small  gains  than  that 
of  the  present  proprietors.  The  boy  reared 
on  these  hill-sides  develops  into  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  New  England 
race;  clear-brained,  clean-limbed,  vigor- 
ous, panting  like  a  war-horse  to  be  in 
battle  with  his  peers.  He  has  an  abiding 
conviction  that  a  hill-side  farm  is  a  good 
place  to  emigrate  from.  After  sixteen  he 
is  rarely  found  hoeing  and  grubbing; 
he  is  at  school,  at  college,  in  a  relative's 
office  in  the  great  city,  on  a  Texas  cattle- 
ranch,  or  he  is  washing  out  gold  in  some 
Nevada  gulch.  The  daughters,  too,  seek 
employment  elsewhere,  chiefly  as  school- 
teachers or  operatives.  And  soon  the  old 
homesteads  go  to  waste. 

At  the  store  one  day  the  Squire  gave 
me  some  details  that  illustrate  this  heg^ra 
from  the  rural  home.  *'  Let  us  take  the 
main  street  of  the  village,"  said  he,  ""  and 
see  how  many  of  those  who  first  opened 
their  eyes  upon  it  remain.  The  big  white 
house  at  its  head  is  farmer  A.'s.  He  had 
six  children  who  grew  to  maturity.  One 
son  is  a  clergyman  in  New  York ;  another 
is  a  merchant  in  an  Eastern  city;  the 
third  died  in  Minnesota;  the  fourth  is  a 
contractor  and  builder  in  a  neighboring 
town.  There  were  two  daughters :  one 
is  dead,  the  other  gathers  her  brood  about 
her  ill  a  far-off  Northern  town.  The  two 
old  people  sit  desolate  by  their  lonely 
fireside. 

* "  Next,  as  we  pass  down  the  street,  is  the 
fine  old  farm-house  with  the  pretty  lawn 
in  front.  There,  was  a  richly-endowed 
family.  One  is  an  inventor,  whose  busy 


brain  and  hands  have  made  him  rich ;  an- 
other without  money  or  friends  has  won 
both,  as  author  and  journalist  in  the  me- 
tropolis. One  daughter  is  a  well-known 
educator  and  lecturer ;  a  second  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  New  York ; 
a  third  is  also  married  and  residing  away 
from  home.  The  parents  are  as  much 
alone  at  sixty  as  in  the  first  year  of  their 
marriage  forty  years  ago. 

*'  There  is  another  old  mansion  "... 
and  the  Squire  kept  on  telling  similar 
stories  till  I  began  to  think  every  house 
in  the  village  might  have  a  like  history. 
One  would  suppose  that  the  instinct  of 
ownership  would  tend  to  keep  the  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  a  family.  But  the 
natural  heirs  of  the  land  do  not  remain 
to  claim  it.  It  is  thrown  into  market,  and 
there  are  no  buyers.  Some  day  there  may 
be  a  reaction.  It  may  become  fashionable 
to  possess  a  little  country-house — the  own- 
ing of  an  old  homestead  may  be  a  stamp 
of  respectability.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
hope  for  these  waste  lands  except  in  their 
occupation  by  some  thrifty  hard-work- 
ing foreigner.  Wherever  an  Irishman  or 
German  takes  root  in  these  hill-sides  he 
soon  develops  the  virtues  of  a  landholder. 
Year  by  year  the  cabbage-patch  creeps 
farther  up  the  ridge,  and  com  and  potato 
fields  encroach  on  the  ranks  of  the  sumac 
and  fern ;  green  grass  shows  where  he  has 
grubbed  out  the  bushes,  and  the  family 
goat  or  cow  grazes  amid  the  rabbit  war- 
rens. In  a  few  years  he  has  a  flock  of 
children  about  him  who  attack  the  wilder- 
ness cheerily,  and  in  due  time  the  waste 
land  again  becomes  meadow,  pasture,  and 
harvest-field.  But  as  yet  there  are  far  too 
few  of  these  thrifty,  industrious,  persever- 
ing workers  in  the  new  deserts  of  our  East. 
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An  exhibition  of  historical  portraits 
has  lately  been  held  at  Philadelphia, 
which  fully  bears  out  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  city  of  ancestors.  No- 
where else  in  America  could  so  many 
pictured  progenitors  have  been  brought 
together.  The  oldest  and  proudest  fam- 
ilies of  Philadelphia  removed  their 
treasured  portraits  from  the  walls  of 
town  and  country  houses,  from  safety 
vaults  and  bankers^  fireproof  rooms,  and 
«ent  them  to  grace  the  halls  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  which  is  in  itself  a 
monument  to  the  love  of  beauty  that 
prevailed  in  old  Philadelphia.  Over  five 
liundred  old  portraits,  mostly  by  famous 
American  painters,  went  to  form  a  col- 
lection that  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Amer- 
ican historical  art  ever  held. 

Old  Philadelphia  was  kind  to  portrait 
painters.  There  was  plenty  of  money  to 
pay  them  with,  and  there  was  love  of 
art  and  sturdy  intelligence  with  which 
to  appreciate  their  work.  Family  pride 
and  the  ancestor-worship  brought  over 
from  England  led  to  their  being  em- 
ployed with  eagerness  to  perpetuate,  for 
posterity's  benefit,  the  solemn,  benign 
countenances  of  mayor  and  town  coun- 
cilor, of  merchant,  trader  and  landowner. 
And  then,  there  were  the  ladies  I  Ekich 
dame  and  damsel  feeling  herself  a  colo- 
nial sovereign  in  a  country  where  then, 
as  now,  every  woman  was  a  queen,  and 
anxious  that  futurity  should  remember 
that  she  was  also  a  beauty  1 

The  earliest  of  the  beauties  of  old 
Philadelphia  lived  that  sylvan  life  which 
is  said  to  be  so  favorable  to  female 
charms.  Dryads  and  wood-nymphs  they 
were,  perforce ;  gazed  at  by  admiring 
Indians,  sleeping  in  caves,  bathing  in 
tree-shadowed  pools,  and  gossiping  by  the 
river-bank  at  twilight  while  the  man- 
i'-the-moon  looked  down  upon  them  pa- 
ternally with  a  touch  of  Quaker  quietism 
on  his  jolly  face.  Some  of  these  very 
beauties  had,  doubtless,  been  painted  in 
the  old  country  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
and  Sir  Peter  Lely.  If  they  were  not 
court  beauties  themselves,  they  at  least 
had  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  about 


them— the  frivolous  court  of  Charles, 
the  stately  decorous  court  of  the  Second 
James,  of  the  little  Dutchman,  or  of 
good  Queen  Anne. 

Lely  and  Kneller  were  the  fathers  of 
the  Philadelphia  school  of  portraiture. 
Their  pupils,  at  first  and  second  hand, 
went  roaming  through  the  budding  Amer- 
ican colonies,  painting  a  town  dignitary 
here,  a  blooming  matron  there,  a  favor- 
ite child  in  another  place. 

One  of  these  wanderers  was  Hesselius, 
an  Englishman,  whose  portraits  are 
found  in  many  of  the  old  manor-houses 
throughout  Maryland,  where  he  passed 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  roamed 
about  the  English  settlements,  painting 
the  likenesses  of  the  fresh-faced  girls 
and  young  matrons,  who  welcomed  him 
gladly  for  his  news  from  the  old  home 
and  the  new  neighbors.  Let  us  fancy 
him,  some  fine  summer  morning,  riding 
into  the  pretty  village  where  brotherly 
love,  not  to  mention  sisterly,  reigned 
supreme.  He  alights  at  Clarke's  Inn,  or 
perchance  the  Blue  Anchor,  throws  his 
saddle-bags  to  the  negroes,  and  strides 
off  to  meet  Master  Clement  Plumstead, 
a  prominent  man,  and  thrice  mayor  of 
the  colony.  He  has  come  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Master  Plumstead's  beautiful 
young  wife — his  second  wife,  says  gos- 
siping tradition. 

The  day  has  passed  when  Philadelphia 
beauties  were  married  by  firelight  in 
the  woods,  and  when  snakes,  the  natural 
foes  of  Eve's  daughters,  came  to  peep 
at  them  in  their  cave-boudoirs.  Cats  no 
longer  kill  rabbits  for  their  mistresses* 
dinners,  but  are  their  favored  compan- 
ions as  they  sit  at  spinning-wheel  or 
spinet,  and  are  rewarded  for  the  early 
colonial  labors  of  their  race  with  dishes 
of  cream,  for  the  meadows  are  full  of 
cattle,  and  man  and  beast  are  prospering 
in  Penn's  settlement. 

And  thus,  when  Hesselius  comes  to 
paint  Mistress  Clement  Plumstead,  he 
finds  her  sitting  in  state  like  an  EInglish 
lady  of  the  manor,  in  a  gown  of  dark 
green  satin  sent  from  England  in  her 
wedding  outfit. 

There  exists  a  family  tradition  to  the 
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JfRS.   CLEMENT  PLUMSTKAD. 

(From  the  Portrait  attributed  to  Peter  Leiy.) 


effect  that  this  portrait  was  painted  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely;  but  this  is  clearly  im- 
possible, as  Sir  Peter  died  in  1680.  The 
portrait  bears  the  stamp  of  colonialism 
and  that  debased  Knellerism  which  was 
the  mark  of  the  work  of  Hesselius  and 
his  fellows  in  America,  and  was  hand- 
ed down  to  the  Philadelphia  portrait- 
painters  of  the  last  generation  through 
the  teachings  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale, 
who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Hesselius. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  the  influence  of 
Queen  Anne  art  through  a  century  and 
a  half  of  Philadelphia  portraiture. 

There  is  a  romantic  charm  about  this 
portrait  of  Mistress  Plumstead.  I  like 
to  think  of  her  sitting  to  Hesselius  in 
the  large  hall  of  her  home,  with  spindle- 

VoL.  VIL-48 


legged  furniture  and  blue-and-white  tea- 
cups about  her,  and  a  negro  page  in 
fantastic  livery  waiting  at  the  door  to 
do  her  bidding.  The  dark  youth  was 
brought  from  Barbadoes  by  her  hus- 
band's traders  to  be  her  body-slave,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  was  the  fashion  for 
the  gay  madame  at  King  George's  court 
to  have  black  pages  ;  and  should  the 
queen  of  Penn's  colony  be  without 
one?  Through  the  long  windows,  the 
odors  from  the  garden  perfume  the  air. 
mingling  with  the  scent  of  the  dried 
rose-leaves  in  the  great  jars.  (The  gar- 
den of  Mistress  Plumstead  was  justly 
famed  for  its  beauty  throughout  the 
settlement.) 

I  know  she  was  a  sad  flirt,  that  same 
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Mistress  Plumstead.  That  sly  look  in  her 
long,  black  eyes  is  doubtless  meant  for 
Hesselius  himself,  in  spite  of  all  her  sweet 
demureness  of  feature.  A  wild  young 
heart  beats  beneath  that  long,  stiff  bodice, 
and  its  beatings  find  congenial  echo  in 
the  bohemianism  of  the  strolling  painter. 
The  jaunty,  debonair  fashion  in  which 
she  holds  the  great  flower  at  her  side, 
breathes  a  dainty,  feminine  recklessness. 
That  single  flower  from  her  own  famous 
garden  is  a  tine  touch  of  naivete,  which 
atones  for  much  bad  painting  on  the  part 
of  Master  Hesselius;  not  only  because 
flowers  are  the  natural  artistic  comple- 
ments of  pretty  women,  but  because  old 
Philadelphia  was  one  great  bed  of  blos- 
soms. The  ** sweet,  serene  air"  that  had 
charmed  old  Penn — the  divine  breath  of 
**pine,  cedar  and  sassafras*'  from  which 
he  drew  fresh  inspiration  for  his  la- 
bors— formed  an  atmosphere  in  which 
women  and  flowers  throve  apace.  In 
Penn's  time,  the  settlement  was  per 
fumed  with  the  fragrance  of  the  wild 
myrtle,  that  threw  loving  arms  about 
all  the  meadow  and  forest  land.  When 
He^elius  painted  Mistress  Plumstead, 
Philadelphia  was  blossoming  with  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  in  which  American 


MBS.  CHARLES  WILUNO. 


primeval  nature  and  the  landscape  art 
of  the  Georgian  period  mi;t  on  common 
ground. 

he  finest  of  all  the  early  Philadelphia 
gardens  was  that  of  Edward  Shippen, 
appointed  president  of  the  provincial 
council  by  Penn,  and  first  mayor  of  the 
city.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  annals 
of  the  colony  as  *'Shippen's  great  and 
famous  orchard  There  was  a  pleasant 
summer-house,  says  the  old  chronicler, 
erected  in  the  middle  of  his  garden ;  and 
the  garden  itself  abounded  in  tulips, 
pinks,  carnations,  roses  and  lilies.  It 
must  needs  have  been  in  this  fair  and 
lovely  garden  that  *^  Handsome  Nannie 
Shippen  "  played  as  a  child  and  romped 
as  a  lively  girl,  for  she  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Eklward  Shippen.  When 
only  twenty  years  old,  in  1730,  she  mar- 
ried Charles  Willing,  who  was  twice 
mayor  of  Philadelphia.  His  father  was 
Thomas  Willing,  of  Bristol;  and  his 
own  son,  by  ** Nannie"  Shippen,  was 
named  Thomas.  The  latter  became  in 
his  turn  one  of  the  notables  of  the  city. 
When  Robert  Feke  painted  Mrs.  Will- 
ing's  portrait,  she  was  a  blooming  ma- 
tron with  sons  and  daughters  springing 
up  about  her,  to  whom  she  transmit- 
ted that  honest,  healthy  loveliness 
of  soul  and  body  which  she  had 
drawn  into  her  being  from  the  flow- 
ers of  Edward  Shippen's  garden. 
She  looks  like  some  great  decor- 
ative plant,  in  her  flowered  gown 
with  its  darks  and  lights  contrasted 
like  the  tones  of  a  variegated  tulip. 
Peonies  and  red  roses  are  on  her 
cheeks.  Feke  has  painted  the  ro- 
bust, open-air  beauty  with  a  vig- 
orous brush.  There  is  no  feeble 
Knellerism  in  this  painter,  the  first 
of  all  the  American  colonial  artists 
who  had  proper  training. 

And  where,  think  you,  did  he  lay 
the  foundation  of  this  training?  In 
Spain,  where  he  was  a  prisoner  and 
captive.  He  managed  to  procure 
brushes  and  colors ;  and  he  painted, 
in  a  crude,  untaught  way,  pictures 
which  he  afterward  sold.  It  was 
thus  he  discovered  that  nature  in- 
tended him  for  a  painter.  Strange, 
that  the  special  providence  which 
watches  over  bohemians  in  all  ages 
and  climes,  should  have  sent  this 
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adventurous  Oyster  Bay  lad  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  Velasquez  in  far-ofp  Spain. 
The  influence  of  the  old  Spanish  masters 
is  very  marked  in  the  color  and  the  hand- 
ling of  this  portrait.  It  was  painted  in 
1746,  and  is  the  best-known  work  of  this 
artist.  His  name  appears  under  Mrs. 
Willing's  long,  tapering  hand — a 
very  handsome  hand,  but  evidently 
conventional,  and  borrowed  from 
the  old  masters  of  Spain  or  Italy, 
like  the  hands  of  all  the  early  Amer- 
ican portrait-painters.  Feke's  por- 
traits were  regarded  in  the  colonies 
as  being  second  only  to  those  of 
West.  The  modern  estimate  would 
class  them  higher,  from  their  bent 
toward  realism. 

One  of  the  Philadelphia  beauties 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  was  Ann 
"Willing,  daughter  of  Thomas  Will- 
ing, already  mentioned.  She  mar- 
ried Mr.  William  Bingham  in  1780. 

When  Benjamin  West  sent  for 
his  betrothed,  Miss  Betsy  Shewell, 
to  join  him  in  England  under  care- 
ful guardianship,  it  was  Matthew 
Pratt,  a  promising  young  painter  of 
Philadelphia,  who  escorted  the  fair 
damsel  to  England.  Of  course,  they 
were  properly  chaperoned  by  West's 
father,  although,  as  Pratt  was  a  rel- 
ative of  the  young  lady,  American 
colonial  proprieties  might  not  have 
blushed  at  their  crossing  the  ocean 
alone  together.  When  she  married 
West,  at  St.  Martin's  in  the  Strand,  it 
Tvas  Pratt  who  gave  the  bride  away. 
He  remained  for  some  time  in  England, 
studying  under  West. 

Pratt,  too,  possessed  that  natural  de- 
sire to  see  the  world  and  study  human 
nature  which  belongs  to  the  artistic  tem- 
perament. A  famous  adventure  befell 
him  on  his  way  to  Jamaica,  in  1757, 
when  the  vessel  was  captured  and  plun- 
dered by  a  French  privateer.  A  week 
later  a  British  ship  rescued  the  passengers 
and  bore  them  to  Jamaica  in  triumph. 

The  popular  reputation  of  Pratt  rests 
largely  upon  the  signs  he  painted :  **  Nep- 
tune," a  **  Fox-Chase,''  the  **Cock  in 
Barnyard,"  and,  above  all,  the  group  of 
portraits  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1788,  which 
hung  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Fourth  Streets,  and  filled  the  populace, 


aye,  and  the  connoisseurs,  too,  with  ad- 
miration. 

There  was  less  colonialism  in  Pratt 
than  in  most  of  his  fellows.  His  por- 
traits show  a  large  personal  experience, 
in  which  Philadelphia  provincialism  only 


MRS.  MATTHKW  PRATT. 

(From  a  Padnting  by  Matlhow  Pratt) 

plays  a  quaint  and  pleasing  part.  Thus, 
in  this  portrait  of  the  painter's  wife,  the 
Quaker  primness  of  feature  and  deport- 
ment is  sublimated  into  the  innocent, 
stiff  dignity  of  a  Flemish  or  Old-Ger- 
man Madonna.  The  Madonna-like  effect 
is  produced  partly  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  hood,  which  gives  a  tropical  lais- 
aez  oiler  to  the  decorous  head.  The  Cre- 
ole coquettes  of  Jamaica  may  have  worn 
such  mantillas  when  Pratt  saw  them  at 
their  plantation  balls;  some  suggestion 
of  the  black  zenddi  affected  by  the  ladies 
of  Venice  may  have  reached  him  in  En- 
gland, or  a  glimpse  of  the  proud  head  of 
a  court-beauty,  alighting  from  her  sedan- 
chair  before  a  great  London  house,  may 
have  lent  to  this  eighteenth  century  head- 
dress the  grace  of  imagination  and  the 
painter's  glamor. 

Pratt  painted  this  portrait  of  his  young 
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MRS.  OBOROB  BRilXTOIf. 

wife  in  all  love  and  tenderness.  She  was 
Elizabeth  Moore,  daught^*  of  Charles 
Moore,  a  Philadelphia  merchant ;  and  she 
became  the  wife  of  the  painter  in  1760.  The 
portrait  was  executed  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage. Mrs.  Pratt  died  when  her  fourth 
child  was  a  babe  in  arms.  A  touching 
tradition  is  preserved  by  her  great-grand- 
children, who  still  live  at  Philadelphia, 
of  the  domestic  perplexities  of  the  poor 
young  widower.  The  housekeeper  he 
engaged  to  look  after  his  babies  prov- 
ing unequal  to  the  duty,  he  assumed  it 
himself,  endeavoring  to  unite  paint  with 
pap — a  difficult  task  for  either  man  or 
woman!  It  was  his  habit  to  take  his 
children  in  a  skiff  up  Dock  Creek  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Eighth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  which  was  then  a  stretch  of  wood- 
land; and  there  the  famiJy  camped  out. 
The  children  played  about  and  cooked  a 
picnic  dinner,  while  the  father  sketched 
and  minded  the  baby,  and  traced  the  fair, 
hooded  features  of  his  wife  in  every  pass- 
ing cloud  and  falling  shadow.  There  is 
a  pathetic,  phantom-like  pallor  about  the 
portrait  which  seems  to  foretell  an  early 
separation  of  soul  from  body. 

Mrs.   George   Braxton,  in  her  white 


satin  gown  and  pearls,  looks  out 
from  the  canvas,  open-eyed  with 
wonder,  at  finding  herself  among 
so  many  Philadelphia  ladies  of 
the  Georgian  period.  But,  al- 
though a  Virginian,  she  has  as 
good  a  claim  on  Philadelphia  re- 
membrance as  the  best  of  them: 
for,  was  she  not  the  sister-in-law 
of  Carter  Braxton,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ?  Her  father,  the  Hon.  John 
Blair,  was  nephew  of  that  Commis- 
sary Blair  who  was  appointed  the 
first  to  such  office,  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Commissary  Blair  is 
famous  as  the  man  who  petitioned 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to 
grant  a  charter  for  a  collie  in 
Virginia,  to  be  named  after  the 
king  and  queen.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  great  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  himself  deigned  to 
design  the  buildings  in  which  the 
chivalrous  youth  of  colonial  Vir- 
ginia were  to  receive  training  in 
the  classics. 

The  lady  was  Mary  Blair,  bom  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1734,  and  the 
record  of  her  birth  is  still  preserved  by  her 
descendants  in  the  family  Bible.  Her 
first  husband  was  Colonel  George  Brax- 
ton, brother  to  Carter  Braxton ;  the  wed- 
ding took  place  in  1753.  She  married 
twice  after  the  gallant  colonel  died;  and 
her  oft-recurring  condition  of  bridehood 
is  very  properly  symbolized  by  the  white 
satin  and  pearls  in  which  she  has  come 
down  to  posterity.  The  portrait  was  en- 
larged from  a  miniature,  it  is  said,  by  a 
London  artist.  And  we  take  the  liberty 
of  believing  that  only  colonial  art  could 
have  handled  the  satin  folds  of  that  wide 
hooped  petticoat  in  so  thin  and  flat  a 
manner.  Stiffer  even  .than  nature  and 
the  mantua-maker^s  art  have  made  it,  is 
this  youthful  bride's  figure,  as  she  appears 
in  her  wedding-gown.  Georgian  fashions 
are  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  en- 
forced solemnity  of  her  demeanor;  the 
limner's  art  (or  lack  of  it)  counts  for 
much  with  this  strait-laced  beauty. 

It  is  many,  many  years  since  this  Vi^ 
ginia  bride  last  found  herself  among  the 
friends  who  lately  surrounded  her  on 
the  Academy  walls.  Was  it  strange  that, 
one  night  when  the  guardians  had  all  left 
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the  building  and  the  mice  crept  timidly 
about  the  halls  lined  with  portraits,  there 
gleamed  a  sudden  shimmer  of  white  satin, 
as  if  the  wide-eyed  lady  with  pearls  in 
her  hair  were  about  to  leave  the  frame? 
It  might  have  been  only  the  moonlight 
touching  the  fold  with  a  spectral  hand 
stretched  through  the  glass  roof  of  the 
gallery.  Or  it  might  have  been  the  ghost 
of  the  young  bride,  advancing  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  her  Philadelphia 
friends  and  connections.  But  if  you  had 
been  there  you  could  have  heard  the 
rustle  of  satin  from,  all  parts  of  the  gal- 
lery and  seen  the  dear  rigid  dames  who 
lived  under  the  First  and  Second  Gkorges 
come  sailing  along  through  the  moon- 
lit dusk  with  their  wide  petticoats  like 
balloons  and  their  terribly  tight  bod- 
ices ;  their  elbow-sleeves,  their  high,  bare 
foreheads,  and  their  hair  combed  back 
in  cleanly,  though  unbecoming  fashion. 
And  they  gather  around  the  yoimg  bride, 
and  she  curtsies  low  with  her  hand  upon 
her  breaatknot,  as  you  may  see  her  in 
the  picture :  and  then  it  is  ho,  for  a  dance 
— a  stately  Q^org^an  dance ! 

As  there  must  be  cavaliers  for  dames, 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  fancy  that 
Penn's  tyrannical  father,  the  doughty 
admiral,  as  Lely  painted  him,  might 
think  himself  none  too  old,  though  he 
lived  under  the  second  Charles,  to  join 
the  Georgian  ladies  in  their  rhythmic 
measures.  And  if  Admiral  Penn  may 
dance,  why  may  not  Ben  Franklin  leave 
his  books  and  instruments  in  Martin's 
picture  of  him,  or  Washington  quit  the 
cannon  near  which  Peale  has  shown  him 
standing,  to  join  the  demurely  festive 
throng?  Lord  Baltimore,  in  his  court- 
dress,  in  the  portrait  Queen  Anne  gave 
to  her  name-city  of  Annapolis,  is  as  fine 
a  gallant  as  any  ghostly  bea»'ty  might 
wish  to  see.  And,  presently,  all  thought 
of  place  or  precedence  is  thrown  aside,  and 
snatches  of  old  tunes  of  Marlborough's 
time  are  floating  up  and  down  the  long 
halls,  and  there  is  fluttering  of  fans  and 
clicking  of  high  heels,  and  ogling  and 
flirting  and  scandal-mongering  of  a  dis- 
creet nature.  Such  an  asking  after  neigh* 
bors,  such  talk  of  dead-and-gone  loves, 
such  a  welcoming  of  friends  who  have 
met  after  a  hundred  years  and  know 
each  other  for  a  brief  space,  as  in  the 
old  days  ! 


But,  hark!  The  cocks  are  crowing 
in  the  market-gardens  of  Germantown. 
Farewell,  la  compagnie  !  The  little  Vir- 
ginia bride  skips  back  to  her  frame,  with 
a  shy,  swift  flirt  of  her  satin-covered 
hoops,  scattering  the  ghosts  like  a  flock 
of  night-birds.  And  on  the  morrow,  the 
early  visitor  shall  find  her  sitting  as  up- 
right and  starched  as  ever,  with  her  hand 
on  her  breast-knot  and  her  eyes  full  of 
wonder,  looking  as  innocent  as  though 
she  had  danced  no  ghostly  round  the 
night  before ! 

Conspicuous  among  the  aristocratic 
beauties  of  old  Philadelphia  were  the 
ladies  of  the  Cadwalader  family.  From 
Williamina  Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  in 
colonial  Pennsylvania,  to  Lady  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  in  modern  England,  is  a 
step  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half; 
yet  the  comeliness  of  the  one  may  be 
traced  back  in  the  direct  line  to  the  other. 

The  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish Moores  is  descended  from  John 
Moore,  King's  Collector  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1731,  leaving 
numerous  children.  His  eldest  son,  like- 
wise named  John,  settled  at  New  York, 
and  was  the  first  person  buried  in  Trinity 
churchyard.  Daniel,  the  sixth  child  of 
the  Philadelphia  John  Moore,  was  sent 
to  England  to  be  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  became  distinguished  as  a  jurist  and 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  his 
daughter,  Frances  Moore,  married,  in 
the  year  1770,  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain. 

Another  son  of  John  Moore  was  Wil- 
liam Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  whose  estate 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
above  Valley  Forge.  He  was  born  in 
1699,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  On  his 
return  to  America,  in  1722,  he  married 
Williamina,  whose  parents  were  David, 
Earl  of  Wemyss  (who  was  made  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  Scotland  by  Queen 
Anne),  and  Lady  Anne  Douglas,  daughter 
of  William,  the  first  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  Mrs.  Moore  was  named  William- 
ina in  honor  of  William  of  Orange.  Her 
handsome  face  and  aristocratic  bearing 
made  her  remarkable,  even  at  that  period, 
when  courtliness  and  charm  went  hand- 
in-hand  ;  and  she  was  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  English  and  American  beauties. 
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Williamina  Moore  died  in  1784,  one  year 
after  her  husband.  Upon  her  death,  the 
tamily  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
were  thenceforward  identified  with  that 
city.  The  family  seat,  Moore  Hall,  was 
still  standing  in  1880. 

The  portrait  shows  Williamina  Moore, 
of  Moore  Hall,  in  all  her  radiant  youth 
and  sparkling,  yet  imperious,  beauty. 
In  her  page's  hat  and  feather,  with  a 
long  silken  train  depending  from  her 
dimpled  and  beautifully-modeled  shoul- 
ders, she  looks  like  a  high-born  heroine 
of  Shakespearean  comedy — some  Rosa- 
lind or  Beatrice,  all  fii*e  and  spirit  and 
restiveness  barely  under  control.  Like 
Bosalind,  too,  she  was  an  exiled  princess, 
for  she  and  her  brother  James,  afterward 
fifth  Earl  of  Wemyss,  had  been  driven 
from  Scotland  because  of  their  father's 
friendship  for  the  Pretender. 

She  looks  like  one  of  those  who  loved 
the  Stuarts  even  to  the  death.  **God 
and  the  King !  '^  is  her  watchword  ;  and 
that  brilliant  face  is  the  mask  that  con- 
cealed a  brain  full  of  state  secrets  and 
<50urt  intrigues.  She  was  one  that  would 
carry  cipher  dispatches  sewn  in  that  gay 
riding-hat  of  hers  for  *  *  Charlie  over  the 
water,"  and  think  it  no  harm  to  hood- 


WILUAMINA  WKMTSS  MOORS. 


wink  his  enemies  by  a  gay  laugh  and  a 
merry  jest.  The  times,  in  both  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  demanded  that  wo- 
men should  be  brave  ;  and  her  loving 
husband  says  of  her  in  his  will  that  she 
was  * '  never  frightened  by  the  rude  rab- 
ble nor  dismayed  by  the  insolent  threats 
of  the  ruling  powers."  And  never  was 
character  better  shown  in  the  face  than 
in  this  portrait  of  a  Scotch  earl's  daugh- 
ter transplanted  to  colonial  shores.  The 
original  painting  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed long  ago,  but  the  engraving 
which  had  been  made  from  it  was,  for- 
tunately, preserved. 

Williamina  Moore's  beauty  was  part 
of  the  dowry  which  her  granddaughter, 
Williamina  Bond  (daughter  of  Doctor 
Phineas  Bond,  of  Philadelphia)  brought 
when  she  married  General  John  Cad- 
walader.  She  was  the  General's  second 
spouse.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
is  shown  in  the  group  painted  by  Charles 
Wilson  Peale.  General  Cadwalader  is 
shown  looking  down  at  his  spouse  and 
child,  holding  fruit  for  which  the  in- 
fant extends  her  tiny  hands.  The  queer 
little  eighteenth-century  baby,  with  her 
** Brutus  crop"  of  a  head,  her  beady 
black  eyes,  and  her  air  of  youthful 
piety,  grew  up  as  Anne  Cad- 
walader, and  married  Robert 
Kemble,  of  New  York.  Her 
mother,  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  was 
the  sister  of  Edward  Lloyd,  a 
prominent  Revolutionary  offi- 
cer. They  were  the  Lloyds  of 
"  Wye  House,"  in  Talbot  Coun- 
ty, Maryland.  This  portrait  is 
in  Peale's  best  vein ;  it  is  accu- 
rate and  precise  in  workmanship, 
without  being  bard  or  formal. 
The  texture-painting  in  the  laces, 
embroideries  and  fabrics  is  ad- 
mirable, and  the  figures  have 
dignity  and  character. 

The  portrait  of  Martha  Cad- 
walader shows  a  different  side 
of  Peale's  talent.  Its  floridity 
of  composition  is  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  fine  severity  of 
the  family  group.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  work,  the  rich  fur- 
trimmed  costume,  the  conven- 
tional use  of  curtain  and  pillar, 
the  accessory  of  fruits,  and  the 
rather  stiff  pose  of  the  figure. 
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OENEBAL  JOHN  CADWALADER,  WIFK  AND  CHILD. 
(From  a  Palntins  by  C.  W.  Peale.) 


recall  the  false  taste  which  colonial  art 
grafted  on  the  Knellerian  school  of  por- 
traiture. There  is  something  of  West  in 
Peale,  who  studied  under  that  master; 
and  at  his  best,  as  in  the  Cadwalader 
group,  he  shows  traces  of  the  dignity  and 
elegance  of  Copley.  His  own  bias  was 
toward  robust,  sturdy  realism,  and  he 
rarely  flattered  his  subjects.  Mistress 
Martha  Cadwalader  was  the  sister  of 
Greneral  John  Cadwalader,  and  married 
General  Dagworthy,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  French  war,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  Revolution. 

General  John  Cadwalader  was  one  of 
the  prominent  oflBcers  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Washington,  with  whom  he  maintained 
an  intimate  correspondence  up  to  the  last 


year  of  his  life  (1786).  During  the  war 
he  made  himself  valuable  to  the  great 
leader,  as  a  military  adviser.  He  com- 
manded troops  both  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  battles  of 
Brandy  wine  and  Germantown  he  served 
on  Washington's  staff  as  a  volunteer. 
Of  him  Washington  said  that  in  the 
event  of  his  own  death,  there  was  no 
one  but  Cadwalader  whom  he  could  re- 
commend as  his  successor. 

The  celebrated  Cadwalader  Mansion, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  erected  on  the  west 
side  of  Second  Street,  opposite  Little 
Dock  Creek,  by  the  general,  in  1771.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  fine  garden  that 
extended  to  Third  Street.  Here,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  ''Silk 
Stocking  Company" — so  called  because  it 
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(From  a  Ptdntin?  by  0.  W.  FMde. ) 


was  composed  of  seventy  young  men  of 
the  highest  social  circles  of  Philadelphia 
— was  formed  by  General  Cadwalader, 
and  here  it  met  for  drill  and  to  enjoy 
the  reward  of  its  exertion  in  the  shape 
of  elegant  carousals. 

Gen.  Cadwalader  was  famous  through- 
out the  colonies  for  his  hospitality.  John 
Adams,  who  visited  him  in  1774,  speaks 
of  him  as  **  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
having  a  grand  and  elegant  house  and 
furniture."     The  chroniclers,  moreover, 


declare  that  John  Cadwalader  was  the 
only  gentleman,  beside  the  governor, 
Richard  Penn,  who  kept  **all  sorts  "of 
carriages. 

The  portraits  of  the  Cadwalader  family 
for  several  generations  hung  in  the  Cad- 
walader Mansion.  When  Philadelphia 
was  occupied  by  the  British,  Sir  William 
Howe  made  this  building  his  headqua^ 
ters  until  he  removed  to  a  house  on  Mar 
ket  Street,  afterwards  celebrated  as  that 
in  which  Washington  lived  while  prea- 
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dent.  General  Knyphausen  suc- 
ceeded Washington  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Cadwalader  Mansion. 

When  General  Howe  resigned 
his  position  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
Major  Andre,  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant and  popular  of  the  young  offi- 
cers in  his  Majesty's  service,  gave 
a  farewell  festival  to  his  superior 
ofDcer.  The  memory  of  this  re- 
markable fete  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  an  example 
of  the  baroque  amusements  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  finds  a  par- 
allel only  in  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian court -festivals  of  the  same 
period.  It  was  very  properly  called 
the  *'Meschianza,"  from  its  mixed 
historical  character.  The  scene  of 
this  brilliant  and  fantastic  fete  was 
the  Wharton  Mansion,  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  its  large  and  beautiful 
grounds.  A  regatta,  a  military  pro- 
cession along  the  stately  avenues 
under  the  triumphal  arches,  fire- 
works, the  *  *  pharaoh-table, "  a  grand 
supper  and  a  ball,  supplied  the  chief 
amusements. 

But  the  finest  show  of  all   was  the 


WILLIAMIITA  CADWALADER. 


MABU  CADWALADES. 


grand  tournament  between  the  Knights 
of  the  Blended  Rose  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Burning  Mountain,  in  honor  of  the 
rival  claims  to  beauty  of  their  re- 
spective groups  of  seven  fair  maid- 
ens. One  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose  was 
Miss  Williamina  Bond,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Phineas  Bond.  How  lovely 
she  must  have  been  in  her  pseudo- 
Turkish  costume,  with  its  white 
silk  polonaise,  forming  a  trained 
robe,  open  in  front  to  the  waist! 
Her  wide  sash,  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings were  covered  with  spangles, 
her  turban  head-dress  was  thickly 
sown  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and 
her  veil  edged  with  lace.  Thus  she 
sat  in  the  pavilion  among  her  mates 
of  the  Blended  Rose,  casting  sweet 
smiles  and  merry  looks  at  her 
knight  as  he  advanced.  He  was 
one  Captain  Matthews,  and  his 
squire  was  Lieutenant  Hamilton. 
The  knight's  device  was  a  wingM 
heart,  and  liis  motto, 

*'kach  fair  by  turns." 

The  trumpeters  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  Knights  of  the  Blended 
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Rose;  and  the  herald  with  his  shield— 
on  which  were  two  roses  intertwined, 
with  the  motto, 

''  WE  DROOP  WHEN  SEPARATED" — 

issued  liis  challenge  thus: 

The  Knik'htsof  the  Bl»'ml«M  Rose  by  me,  their  herald, 
pnx-laiiii  and  assert  that  the  Uidie«  of  the  Blended 
Rose  excel  in  wit.  l>eauty.  every  aecoiniihslnnent,  liiose 
of  the  whole  world:  and  shoui«l  any  knii^rht  or  kniphts 
be  so  hardy  as  to  dispute  or  deny  it.  they  are  ready  to 
enter  the  lists  with  them  and  maintain  their  deeds  of 
arms  accordhig  to  the  laws  of  ancient  chivalry. 

Hardy,  indeed,  would  he  the  man  who 
shouUl  deny  the  claim  of  Williamiiia 
Bond  to  heauty  I      The  fair  young  Lady 


of  the  Blended  Rose  looks  out  from  the 
printed  page  with  as  gay  and  spirituelle 
and  highbred  an  air  as  that  she  wore  a 
hundred  odd  years  ago  when  eighty-five 
mirroi*s  gave  back  the  reflection  of  her 
delicate  loveliness  in  the  pink  and  blue 
ballroom  designed  by  poor  dear  Major 
Andre,  wept  for  in  secret  a  little  later 
by  all  the  beauties  who  bad  shared  the 
pleasures  of  his  "Meschianza." 

The  ''Lady  of  the  Blended  Rose"  be- 
came in  1779  the  wife  of  General  John 
Cadwalader,  and  a  delightful  stepmother 
to    his   three    daughters    by    Elizabeth 
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Lloyd :  Anne,  Elizabeth  and  Maria.  The 
two  last,  when  respectively  nineteen  and 
sixteen,  were  married  at  Christ  Church, 
Elizabeth  to  Archibald  McCall  and  Maria 
to  General  Samuel  Ringgold.  The  por- 
trait of  Maria  shows  a  spirited,  refined 
young"  face,  a  mass  of  dark  soft  curls 
on  top  of  the  head,  and  a  long  slender 
throat  rising  above  folds  of  white  muslin. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  same  gown  she  wore 
at  the  famous  breakfast  given  for  the 
three  brides,  herself,  her  sister  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Blodgett,  born  Rebecca  Smith. 
Their  stepmother  says  of  them  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  **For  our  sweet  girls,  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  they  were  the  most  in- 
teresting creatures  I  ever  saw,  and  that 
they  were  dressed  in  white  muslin  with- 
out anything  on  their  heads  but  a  white 
ribbon  run  through  the  hair." 

Frances  Cadwalader,  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral John  Cadwalader  and  the  *' Lady  of 
the  Blended  Rose,"  was  destined  to  car- 
ry back  to  bonny  Scotland  the  beauty 
brought  thence — almost  a  hundred  years 
before — by  her  great-grandmother,  Wil- 
liamina  Wemyss  Moore.  It  had  not  lost 
by  its  sojourn  on  American  soil,  when 
Frances  Cadwalader,  at  seventeen,  mar- 
ried David  Montague  Erskine,  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Washington.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  Thomas,  Baron  Erskine  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britaiu, 
who  had  married  Frances  Moore,  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  Moore,  brother  of  William 
Moore  of  Moore  Hall;  and  he  was  thus 
connected  both  by  blood  and  marriage 
with  the  fair  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Cadwalader  who  became  his  bride. 

A  handsome,  stately  and  very  youth- 
ful couple  they  are,  as  Gilbert  Stuart 
painted  them — in  his  best  manner,  and 
with  a  love  that  seems  quite  personal. 
They  are  not  yet  '*my  lord"  and  *'my 
lady,"  but  are  confident  that  all  honor 
and  dignity  will  one  day  be  theirs.  It 
was  not  until  1823  that  the  young  beauty 
came  into  her  title  by  the  death  of  her 
father-in-law,  but  her  husband  had  al- 
I'cady  been  minister  to  the  United  States 
and  Wiirtemberg,  and  thus  her  very 
proper  pride  in  her  quaintly  pretty  per- 
son must  needs  have  been  gratified 
by  the  admiration  of  courts.  Thencefor- 
ward, this  branch  of  the  Cadwalader 
family  is  identified  with  England  and 
Scotland.     Mrs.  Williamina  Cadwalader 


passed  the  last  years  of  her  life  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  **  Lady  of  the  Blended 
Rose"  faded  away,  at  eighty-five,  into 
ashes  of  roses  far  from  the  scene  of  her 
girlish  triumphs. 

Gilbert  Stuart  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  with  a  paternal  tenderness  in 
painting  the  portrait  of  Lady  Erskine. 
The  schoolgirl  bride,  at  once  proud  of 
her  new  position,  tremendously  dignified, 
very  proper  and  pious,  and  trying  not  to 
appear  shy  and  self-conscious,  appealed  to 
the  painter's  sense  of  fatherliness,  as  well 
as  to  his  gratification  in  having  such  a 
piece  of  aristocratic  daintiness  to  put  on 
canvas.  With  what  a  graceful  touch  are 
the  many  curls  rendered  I  How  beauti- 
fully the  white  throat  and  breast  are  mod- 
eled !  The  girlish  muslin  gown  is  made  a 
robe  of  state  by  the  pai  uteres  treatment. 
The  color  of  the  original  picture  bears 
further  witness  to  the  artist's  courtly, 
dignified  and  simple  methods,  so  appro- 
priate to  the  youthful  beauty  and  baby- 
stateliness  of  the  subject.  Stuart  painted 
two  other  portraits  of  Lady  Erskine,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  at  any  time 
have  better  depicted  this  charming  type 
of  the  highest  English  and  American 
social  breeding,  combined  in  the  graceful 
presence  of  a  young  girl. 

Lady  Erskine's  daughter,  Jane  Plum- 
mer  Erskine,  carried  all  the  charms  of 
her  American  ancestresses  into  another 
generation.  She  became  Mrs.  James 
Henry  Callender,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  in  1846,  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  beauties  of  English  society. 
She  left  three  daughters,  who  were  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  The  youngest  of  these  daugh- 
ters, Jane  Sevilla  Callender,  married,  in 
1869,  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  second 
son  of  her  guardian  and  brother  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lome.  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell  is  considered  by  many  persons 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England. 
Who  shall  say  how  much  of  her  beauty 
has  come  down  from  her  great-great- 
great-grandmother,  Williamina  Wemyss 
Moore  of  Moore  Hall,  Pennsylvania  ? 

Something  of  the  same  temperament 
distinguishes  both  these  beauties.  The 
world  of  art  knows  Lady  Campbell 
through  her  open-air  rendering  of  Shakes- 
pearean comedy  at  Coombe  Priory,  and 
her  own  interpretation  of  the  part  of  Or* 
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lando  in  **  As  You  Like  It."  There  is  a 
subtle  affiliation  of  heredity  between  the 
modem  English  beauty,  daring  enough 
to  wear  a  man's  habiliments  upon  the 
woodland  stage,  and  Prince  Charlie's 
follower  in  her  cavaliers  hat.  Blood 
tells,  even  after  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  and  Orlando,  affixing  to  the  great 
trees  of    Coombe    Priory  his   lovesick 


sonnets  to  his  Rosalind,  might  find  a 
complement  in  the  exiled  Rosalind  of 
Wiiliamina  Wemyss  wooed  by  her  Or- 
lando  in  the  primeval  glades  along  the 
Schuylkill  River.  For  human  hearts 
change  not  with  centuries,  and  Shakes- 
peare foresaw  that  young  love  would 
blossom  wherever  flowers  grow  and 
woods  are  green. 


BOY-LIFE    ON    THE    PRAIRIE, 
m.— THE  VOICE  OP  SPRING. 


BY   HAMUN   GARLAND. 


Early  in  March,  at  the  close  of  a 
warm,  shining  day,  just  as  the  sun  is 
setting  in  a  red,  cloudless  glory,  down 
from  a  low  hill-top  and  thrilling  through 
the  misty,  wavering  atmosphere,  rolls 
the  joyous  boom,  boomy  boom  of  the 
prairie  cock,  the  first  note  that  opens  the 
vernal  symphony.  *' Hurrah!"  shouts 
every  boy  who  hears  it,  **  spring  is  com- 
ing I"  There  is  no  sweeter  sound  in  the 
ears  of  the  prairie-bom  man  than  the 
splendid  morning  chorus  of  these  noble 
birds,  for  it  is  distinctively  a  sign  that  the 
winter  is  broken  at  last :  and  it  brings  with 
it  a  fund  of  sunny  and  fresh  associations 
which  thrill  the  heart  with  a  vague  but 
massive  joy  of  living. 

At  such  moments  as  this  sunset,  when 
the  bell-like  voice  of  the  prairie  cock 
tolls  the  departing  of  King  Frost,  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  live  through  one  of  those  long, 
unbroken  Western  winters,  just  for  the 
exquisite  delight  one  feels  when  the 
change  comes ;  and  the  song  of  the  prai- 
rie chickens  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  glory  of  awakening  spring.  All 
day  the  snow  has  been  melting  and  run- 
ning in  streams  of  coolest  water ;  running 
with  soft,  far-away  tinkle  under  the  ice 
and  through  the  grass  by  the  roadside. 
Bare  spots  appear  in  the  ploughed  land 
on  the  knolls,  and  there  the  prairie  cock 
is  strutting  to  and  fro.  Ponds  are  form- 
ing in  every  hollow  on  the  prairie,  and 
we  boys  are  correspondingly  elate,  for 
the  skating  season  is  about  beginning 
with  us,  a  fact  that  engrosses  all  our 
attention. 


There  was  but  little  skating  on  the 
prairie  during  the  winter,  as  the  ponds 
were  either  frozen  up<rough  or  were  cov- 
ered with  snow ;  so  we^waited  with  some 
impatience  the  time  when  the  fun  should 
commence,  which  was  usually  the  last  of 
February  or  the  first  of  March.  School 
continued  till  about  the  middle  of  March 
ordinarily,  and  therefore  we  brought  our 
skates  every  day  with  us  as  soon  as  there 
was  any  possible  chance  of  getting  upon 
a  strip  of  ice  as  big  as  a  blanket 

For  weeks  we  had  been  playing  a  sort 
of  crude  baseball,  using  a  ball  of  solid 
rubber.  I  am  constrained  to  stop  and  re- 
mark upon  the  intensity  of  the  partisan- 
ship manifested  in  the  game,  as  we  played 
it.  Brothers,  when  upon  diflPerent  sides, 
*  *  jawed  "  and  even  fought  one  another,  in 
their  zeal  to  whip  opponents.  Disputes 
were  rife  as  to  whether  this  ball  was 
caught  on  the  first  or  second  bound,  or 
whether  a  man  was  "crossed  out"  or 
not,  and  the  game  seldom  went  through 
an  hour  without  '*talk." 

But  at  the  first  suspicion  of  skating, 
ball  was  forgotten,  and  everyone  who  had 
a  pair  of  runners  of  any  kind,  strapped 
them  on.  We  did  not  have  such  skates 
as  youngsters  have  now.  Ours,  were  of 
all  sorts  and  eras,  from  Charley  Svend, 
with  old,  long,  low  Norway  *' scooters," 
to  Burton  Knapp,  who  had  an  eight- 
dollar  pair,  resplendent  in  brass,  with 
beautiful  curving  toes !  Many  of  us  had 
none  at  all,  and  only  by  the  most  pit- 
eous entreaties  could  we  persuade  our 
elder  brothers  to  *'let  us  take  'em  jast 
for  a  little  minute." 
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To  this  day  I  remember  with  what 
ecstasy,  intermixed  with  ignoble  rage,  I 
sprawled  around  on  the  tiny  pond  below 
the  school-house,  my  skate-straps  con- 
tinually getting  loose  and  tripping  me 
up,  and  my  poor  ankles  bending  inward 
to  the  extent  of  causing  the  wood  of  the 
skate  to  touch  the  ice,  bringing  disas- 
ter. I  know  I  shall  have  sympathizers 
when  I  speak  of  the  painful  fact  that 
the  edge  of  the  ** counters"  to  our  hard, 
pitiless  boots  gnawed  into  our  ankles 
in  such  wise  as  to  produce  a  sore 
which  embittered  our  poor  existence 
during  the  skating  season.  We  suf- 
fered the  more  because  there  were  Bur- 
ton and  **the  boy  from  New  York" 
skimming  around  like  swallows,  stand- 
ing erect,  and  ** rolling"  from  one  foot 
to  the  other  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
drive  us  mad. 

Ah  I  did  we  not  improve  those  shin- 
ing hours  ?  Out  early  in  the  crisp,  spring 
air,  when  the  trees  and  the  grass  hung 
thick  with  frost,  and  the  sun,  yellow 
and  dazzling,  transformed  our  world  into 
fairyland,  a  land  of  gold  and  silver, 
gleaming  and  pure,  canopied  with  a 
cloudless  sky,  all  flushed  with  crimson. 
Anon  the  jay  or  the  snow-bird  dashing 
amid  the  glorified  maple  trees,  sent  down 
showers  of  gold  and  silver  dust,  and  the 
ice,  creaking  and  booming,  lay  like  bur- 
nished steel,  while  the  air  was  so  clear 
and  still  that  the  skaters  called  to  each 
other  a  mile  away. 

We  had  few  lakes  or  rivers,  and  our 
ponds  were  only  small  and  temporary. 
However,  as  the  spring  came  on,  the 
snow  melted  in  the  wide,  flat  fields, 
moved  slowly  down  the  hollows  until 
it  reached  a  huge  barricade  unmelted, 
stretching  hard  and  thick  along  some 
fence  or  hedge,  and  was  there  held  fast; 
and  lo  I  as  in  the  tale  by  Hawthorne,  a 
lake  rippled  where  was  yesterday  solid 
land — upon  the  very  ground  where  we 
had  ploughed  or  husked  corn,  now  lay 
a  frozen  lake,  on  which  we  skated  in 
highest  glee. 

During  the  last  of  February  and  the 
first  of  March,  we  were  skating  at  every 
opportunity.  Early  in  the  morning,  at 
recess,  at  noon  and  at  night;  in  bands, 
girls  and  boys,  we  roved  up  and  down 
the  ** swales"  or  enjoyed  **bool"  and 
**pom,  pom,  pull-away," — games  which 


could  be  played  on  the  snow  or  the  ice 
as  the  case  demanded.  *'  Pom^  pom^ 
pull-atvay  /"  O,  the  phrase  hath  magic 
in  it!  Around  it  are  clustered  many 
boyish  sports  and  many  emotions ;  many 
nights  on  the  ponds,  many  intermissions 
at  lyceum  and  school  meetings. 

"POM,  POM,   PULL-AWAY." 

Out  on  the  snow  the  boys  are  springing, 

Shouting  blithely  at  their  play; 
Through  the  night  their  voices  ringing, 

Sound  the  cry  **  Pom^  pull-atoay  r 
Up  the  sky  the  round  moon  stealing, 

Trails  a  robe  of  shimmering  white ; 
Overhead,  the  Great  Bear  wheeling 

Round  the  pole-starts  steady  light. 

The  air  with  frost  is  keen  and  stinging, 

Spite  of  cap  and  mufiSer  gay; 
Big  boys  whistle,  girls  are  singing — 

Loud  rings  out,  ^^  Pom,  pull-away  P^ 
O,  the  phrase  has  magic  in  it. 

Sounding  through  the  moon-lit  airl 
And  in  about  a  half-a-minute 

I  am  part  and  parcel  there. 

'Cross  the  pond  I  once  more  scurry 

Through  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 
Sleeve  ripped  off  by  Andy  Murray — 

**  Let  her  rip— Pom,  pull-away  P^ 
Mother  ^11  mend  it  in  the  morning 

(Dear  old  patient,  smiling  face  1) ; 
One  more  dam  my  sleeve  adorning — 

**  Whoop  her  up  P'—ia  np  disgrace. 

Moonbeams  on  the  snow-crust  splinter. 

Air  that  stirs  the  blood  like  wine — 
What  cared  we  for  cold  of  winter  ? 

What  for  maidens'  soft  eyes'  shine  ? 
Give  us  but  a  score  of  skaters 

And  the  cry,  ^^Pom,  pull-away  P'^ 
We  were  always  girl-beraters —    . 

Forgot  them  wholly,  sooth  to  say  I 

O,  voices  through  the  night  air  ringing! 

O,  thoughtless,  happy,  boist'rousplay! 
O,  silver  clouds  the  keen  wind  winging; 

And  the  cry,  **  Pom,  pull-away  1 " 
I  pause  and  dream  with  keenest  longinpf 

For  that  star-lit  magic  night. 
For  my  noisy  playmates  thronging, 

And  the  slow  moon's  trailing  light 

It  was  but  seldom  that  the  fields  or 
meadows  possessed  these  ponds  as  large 
as  lakes,  for  their  continuance  depended 
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upon  the  time  it  would  take  the  water 
to  mine  through  the  frost  in  the  ground, 
or  break  the  dam  of  hard  snow  and  go 
rushing  into  the  next  field  with  such 
power  that  no  other  barricade  could  hold 
it.  Usually  when  the  ponds  came,  the 
sun  was  high  and  warm  and  the  ice  thin ; 
and  when  the  water  began  to  ebb,  it 
produced  many  beautiful  results.  It  left 
upon  the  clover  of  the  meadows  and  the 
corn-stalks  of  the  fields*  strange  forma- 
tions, between  the  ground  and  the  ice 
at  the  top;  fabrics  of  all  shapes,  which 
our  imaginations  turned  into  towns  and 
crowds  of  animals  and  men.  Tiny  cathe- 
drals with  turrets  and  spires  would  be 
disclosed  as  we  broke  the  ice  and  peered 
under ;  horsemen  with  spears,  arches, 
labyrinths  of  crystal  pillars  and  tree- 
trunks,  through  which  the  water  gurgled 
and  tinkled  with  the  most  entrancing 
music. 

I  have  lain  long  with  ear  pressed  to 
the  ice,  listening  to  the  faint  fairy-like 
melodies  rung  as  upon  tiny  bells,  min- 
gled with  fainter  breathing  sounds,  and 
the  plashing  of  infinitesimal  waterfalls, 
and  a  rhythmic  far-away  lapping  as  the 
wavelets  ebbed  and  flowed.  Then  there 
were  the  ice-plates  or  air-plates  under  the 
pellucid  palettes,  holding  all  colors  of  a 
rainbow.  As  the  dam  broke  and  let  the 
water  away,  it  left  crystal  terraces,  expos- 
ing this  fairy  world  to  our  inquisitive 
eyes ;  and  when  the  sun  was  at  the  right 
angle,  and  lighted  up  the  arches,  pillars, 
aisles  and  transepts,  the  sight  was  beau- 
tiful beyond  words. 

One  of  our  inventions — the  whirligig, 
which  sprung  during  the  winter  from 
the  lack  of  hills  to  coast  upon  and  ice 
to  skate  over— consisted  of  a  long  pole 
hung  on  the  top  of  a  short  upright  post, 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  small  pond  of  ice. 
To  the  longer  end  of  the  pole  was  attached 
a  sled  by  ropes  as  long  as  the  size  of  the 
pond  admitted.  Power  was  applied  to 
the  short  end  of  the  pole  by  a  boy  or  boys 
walking  in  steps  cut  in  the  ice,  and  push- 
ing. It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  fright- 
ful speed  could  be  almost  instantly 
attained.  The  sled  was  like  a  stone  in  a 
sling,  and  there  was  a  point  where  it 
rose  in  the  air  with  a  swing  like  that 
of  a  swallow,  to  touch  the  ice  only  at 
intervals.  The  dangerous  machine  was 
given  up  when  the  skating  really  began ; 


besides,  the  spring  ice  would  not  bear 
the  strain  of  the  sweep  as  it  revolved 
upon  the  upright  post. 

What  with  the  skating  and  the  school 
exhibition  on  the  last  day,  the  ending 
week  of  February  and  first  half  of  March 
were  as  busy  as  midwinter  had  been  slow. 
Already  we  began  to  feel  the  spring-time 
awakening. 

As  soon  as  the  momentous  last  day  of 
school  was  reached,  our  several  fathers 
introduced  us  to  the  wood-piles  where 
the  hired  man  had  been  at  work  for  a 
week  or  two ;  but  we  9till  found  time  in 
the  early  morning  to  slip  out  on  the 
meadow,  while  the  chickens  were  calling, 
and  before  the  sun  had  weakened  the  ice. 
The  chorus  of  the  prairie  hens  increased 
day  by  day,  and  water  was  everywhere. 
Travel  was  well-nigh  impossible,  for  the 
frost  going  out  left  the  roads  bottomless. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  split 
wood,  dig  trenches  to  carry  off  the  water, 
and  hide  eggs  for  Easter. 

There  was  always  a  charm  about  this 
part  of  the  year,  despite  all  its  discom- 
fort. The  chip-pile  was  a  sort-  of  oasis 
in  the  general  slush  and  mud,  and  on 
this  mound,  where  the  sun  seemed  to 
shine  the  warmest,  we  lived  during  the 
interval  between  school  and  seeding. 
Thus  enthroned,  we  watched  the  snow 
disappear  from  the  plowed  ground,  then 
draw  sullenly  off  the  fields  of  russet 
grass.,  and  take  a  final  stand  at  the  fence 
corners.  We  watched  the  ducks,  as  they 
came  straggling  back  from  their  winter 
in  the  summer  seas,  alighting  in  the 
corn-fields  to  find  food,  but  they  were 
so  wary  that  we  seldom  shot  them. 

Moreover,  we  were  near  the  kitchen, 
and  could  instantly  tell  whether  mother 
was  making  a  new  batch  of  cookies  or 
not.  The  hired  man  told  long  yams  while 
we  chopped,  the  chickens  of  the  farm- 
yard crowed  and  cackled  and  scratched 
around  us,  and  the  seed-time  came  on 
swiftly.  On  the  whole,  the  chip-pile  is  a 
sunny  place  in  my  memory,  and  seems 
the  properest  of  all  places  to  sit  and  de- 
scribe the  coming  of  spring  and  retreat  of 
winter. 

One  of  our  diversions  which  I  have 
mentioned  was  the  hiding  of  eggs  for 
Easter.  There  was  no  special  reason  for 
it  that  I  can  remember,  and  yet  as  a 
custom  it  was  quite  common  among  the 
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boys,  especially  those  who  came  from 
New  York  or  had  German  parentage. 
The  ostensible  purpose  was  to  lay  up  a 
supply  of  eggs  for  E^ter  consumption  ; 
but  as  they  were  always  exceedingly 
abundant  at  that  season  of  the  year — 
almost  worthless,  in  fact — the  motive  was 
something  else.  Perhaps  it  was  a  relic 
of  some  Old  World  superstition.  It  was 
our  custom,  anyhow,  to  hide  two  or 
three  eggs  a  day  during  the  three  or 
four  weeks  preceding  Easter.  Some- 
times we  dug  holes  in  the  haystack  to 
store  them  in  ;  or,  mindful  of  the  old 
adage,  we  put  part  in  one  place  and 
part  in  another.  Then  we  would  meet 
the  other  boys,  compare  notes  as  to 
numbers,  and  plan  for  a  great  day  on 
Easter. 

As  the  festival  drew  near,  our  anxiety 
increased,  for  the  understanding  was  that 
if  father  found  our  hiding-place  he  could 
confiscate  the  store.  And  so,  day  after 
day,  to  our  dread,  he  would  go  poking 
about,  all  around  the  very  spot  where 
they  were  hidden ;  and  sometimes  he  got 
part  of  them,  but  as  a  rule  we  escaped 
with  several  dozen,  and  celebrated  Easter 
morning  by  having  eggs  served  in  two 
or  three  ways,  our  mothers  entering  into 
our  sport  to  that  extent.  But  it  was 
the  dinner  which  had  a  special  flavor, 
for  if  the  day  were  pleasant  we  met  other 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  and  carried 
out  a  planned  excursion  to  some  wood 
near  by. 

There  in  the  warm  spring  sun,  beside 
a  brook  to  furnish  water,  we  cooked  our 
eggs  ourselves,  boiling  some  and  roasting 
others,  making  a  meal  on  them,  together 
with  bread  and  butter,  which  we  brought 
in  tin  pails.  Around  us  were  the  bare 
trees,  their  buds  just  beginning  to  swell ; 
the  grass  was  peeping  up  here  and  there 
in  warm  and  sunny  nooks,  and  the  sky 
was  full  of  soft  clouds;  our  only  guests 
the  squirrels  and  blue- jays.  There  was 
no  conscious  purpose  in  this  feast  so  far 
as  we  were  concerned ;  no  ethical  consid- 
eration attaching;  but  deep  down  in  the 
unconscious  nature  we  had  gone  back  to 
the  worship  of  Eastre,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
divinity  of  spring.  It  was  our  celebration 
of  the  escape  from  the  bonds  of  winter, 
our  greeting  to  the  "  maiden  of  might," 
and  it  was  complete  if  there  were  warmth 
enough  to  allow  us  to  take  off  our  boots 


and  feel  the  soil  with  our  feet.  Back  to 
the  wild,  back  to  the  freedom  of  the  sav- 
age, we  tended  irresistibly ;  and  the  egg 
was  the  symbol  of  spring. 

To  this  day  I  can  taste  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  those  roasted  eggs  (which  was 
another  return  to  barbarism — in  cooking) 
and  feel  the  ashes  on  my  tongue :  I  can 
smell  the  pungent  smoke  of  the  grass 
with  which  we  started  the  fire,  and  see 
the  hawk's  quick  stare  as  he  swept  over- 
head. Sometimes  a  ' '  chub  "or  *  *  shiner  " 
from  the  brook  added  to  the  flavor  of  the 
meal,  but  eggs  were  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  when  we  went  back  to  civilization, 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  bondage,  at 
night,  our  offerings  to  Eastre  had  been 
successful.  Simple  as  this  custom  was, 
it  helped  to  sweeten  life.  O !  boyhood, 
how  little  it  takes  to  glorify  a  day  I  How 
little  to  gild  a  cloud  I 

And  afterward  came  the  day  when  the 
windows  of  the  house  were  thrown  open, 
the  stove  moved  out  into  the  summer- 
kitchen  and  the  banking  withdrawn  from 
the  front  door — a  wonderfully  moving 
time.  The  sun,  warm  and  yellow,  now 
lies. powerfully  upon  the  land,  and  the 
sullen  drifts  alone  remain  of  all  theearth^s 
former  burden  of  snow.  The  colts  and 
young  cattle  frolic  about  the  muddy  barn- 
yard ;  the  hens,  singing  their  weird  harsh- 
throated  spring-time  song,  are  pecking 
about  the  kitchen  door,  or  burrowing  in 
the  dry  chip-pile  and  winter  ash-heap. 
The  sky,  so  blue  and  soft,  is  filled  with 
beautiful  fleecy  clouds  straying  by,  state- 
ly as  great  ships;  not  the  dull  gray/ dif- 
fused clouds  of  winter,  but  the  white  and 
brown  masses  that  make  the  heart  leap 
with  suggestions  of  summer  flowers,  full- 
leaved  trees,  rain-showers,  and  the  songs 
of  birds. 

THEN  IT'S   SPRING 

When  the  hens  begin  a-squawk'n' 

And  a-roUin'  in  th'  dust. 
When  the  roosters  take  t'  talk'n' 

And  a-crow'n'  fit  t'  bust. 
When  th'  crows  are  caw'n'  'n'  flock'n' 

An'  the  chickuns  boom  an'  sing- 
Then  it 's  spring. 

When  th'  roads  is  jest  one  mud-hole, 
And  th'  worter,  trickl'n'  round. 

Makes  the  barn-yard  like  a  puddle, 
An'  it  sof  'ens  up  th'  ground 
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Till  y're  ankle-deep  in  mortar, 

Sayin'  words  y'  had  n't  orter; 
When  the  jay-birds  swear  'n*  sing — 
Then  it 's  spring. 

In  such  days,  as  we  boys  lay  out  on 
the  warm  side  of  the  hay-stack  or  wood- 
pile, an  inexpressible  joy  of  living  took 
possession  of  us.  Like  the  fowls  and  the 
young  animals,  we  laughed  and  ran ;  or 
sat  silent,  listening  to  the  thrilling  great 
song  of  the  spring,  or  looking  upon  the 
fields  beginning  to  be  brown  as  the  frost 
disappeared.  Such  moments  are  indescrib- 
able, full  of  emotional  expansion. 

Those  days  were  filled  with  prepara- 
tions for  work  upon  the  land.  Every 
farmer  was  busy  getting  out  his  seeders, 
his  drags  and  cultivators ;  scouring  up  his 
plows,  and  fanning  over  his  seed-wheat 
and  doing  other  things  necessary  for  the 
seeding.  The  music  of  the  prairie  chick- 
ens haa  now  become  a  vast  symphony 
impossible  to  transcribe.  Thousands  of 
throats  pour  forth  the  *  *  boom,  boom,  boom 
— cutta,cutta  wah  whoop — boom,  boom — 
wha-oopi  ye-ah!  ye-ah!  whoop."  Reso- 
nant from  every  knoll,  near  and  far  ; 
filling  the  mellow  dawn  with  cheer,  and 
ringing  the  horizon  round  with  sounds : 
a  song  that  with  the  glory  of  the  opening 
day  is  sublime  for  its  wealth  of  sugges- 
tions and  its  power  of  prophecy.  On 
•  such  mornings  we  drive  our  team  afield, 
the  sun  just  rising,  the  sky  clear,  the 
west  wind  soft  and  warm. 

The  ducks  and  geese  are  in  full  flight, 
returning  to  the  north ;  stopping  in  the 
fields  and  around  the  ponds  only  to  spend 
the  night  and  rest.  Far  in  the  spacious 
deeps  of  the  sky  the  tireless  crane  soars 
and  swings  again,  giving  out  his  majes- 
tic imperial  note  as  if  to  send  down  a 
greeting  to  the  toiler  man  and  announce 
the  coming  of  the  queen  of  the  seasons. 
As  I  think  of  him  I  am  moved  to  apos- 
trophize him  in  the  way  of  the  **old 
school  " : 

TO   THE   HERALD   CRANE. 

**  Hal  "  Say'st  thou  so,  bold  sailor  in 

The  sunlit  deeps  of  sky? 
Dost  thou  so  soon  the  seed-time  tell 

In  thy  imperial  cry. 
As  circling  in  yon  shorel^s  sea, 

Unseen  thou  'rt  drifting  by? 


I  cannot  trace  in  the  noon-day  glare 

Thy  regal  flight,  O  crane! 
From  the  fiery  might  of  the  leaping  lig'ht 

Mine  eye  recoils  in  pain ; 
But  on  mine  ear  thine  echoing  cry 

Falls  like  a  bugle  strain. 

The  mellow  soil  glows  beneath  my  feet 

Where  lies  the  buried  grain ; 
The  warm  light  fioods  the  length  and 
breadth 
Of  the  vast,  dim,  shimmering  plain. 
Throbbing  with  heat,  and  the  nameless 
thrill 
Of  the  birth-timers  restless  pain. 

On  weary  wings  plebeian  geese 

Push  on  their  arrowy  line 
Straight  into  the  north ;  or  snowy  brant 

In  streaming  sun-light  gloom  and 
shine : 
But  thou,  O  crane  I  save  for  thy  sovereign 
cry. 

At  thy  majestic  height, 
On  proud  extended  wings  sweep^st  on 

In  lonely  easeful  fiight. 

Then  cry,  thou  martial-throated  herald  I 

Cry  to  the  sun,  and  sweep 
And  swing  along  thy  mateless  tireless 
course. 

Above  the  clouds  that  sleep 
Afloat  on  lazy  air  I  Cry  on,  send  down 

Thy  trumpet  note — it  seems 
The  voice  of  hope  and  dauntless  will. 

And  breaks  the  spell  of  dreams  I 

There  was  a  distinct  and  abundant 
pleasure  in  the  work  of  seeding.  The 
soil,  each  day  getting  warmer  and  mel- 
lower; the  gophers  coming  out  of  their 
winter  quarters;  the  ducks,  geese,  and  oth- 
er migrating  birds  flying  by  overhead ; 
the  coming  of  the  robins,  blue-birds,  and 
stupendous  flocks  of  the  ground-birds  not 
yet  beginning  to  pair — ^all  of  these  things 
we  kept  watch  upon  as  we  trudged  be- 
hind the  huge  harrows  (drawn  by  three 
horses  d  n  ven  abreast) ,  or  the  seeder  gaudy 
with  paint. 

Day  after  day  the  grass  in  the  fence 
corners  got  a  little  greener,  the  willows 
in  the  hedge  put  forth  small  fuzzy  tails, 
and  always  the  brown  earth  grew  richer. 
At  night,  vast  flres  shone  red  and  fierce 
in  the  far-off  plain  to  the  north,  or  in 
the  heavy  meadow-lands  nearer  by;  and 
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by  day  the  smoke  from  these  fires  hung 
wavering  and  blue  over  the  whole  land- 
scape, and  under  the  warm  sun  of  the 
mid-day  glimmered  and  quivered,  so  that 
the  solid  plain  was  made  as  light  and  airy 
as  a  wind-shaken  curtain. 

Then  we  had  to  clear  away  the  corn- 
stalks from  the  ground,  in  order  to  sow 
the  land  for  oats  or  barley;  and  the 
burning  of  these  wind-rows  added  to 
the  misty  atmosphere,  so  that  on  the 
very  ground  where  we  had  husked  com 
the  fall  before,  and  upon  which  the 
spring  freshets  had  given  us  a  skating 
pond,  we  now  paddled  about  on  our  bare 
feet,  setting  fire  to  the  wind-rows  of 
broken-down  corn-hills.  What  a  pleas- 
ure to  feel  the  soft,  moist  earth  with  our 
own  toes !  to  race  after  the  gophers  start- 
ing out  fresh  and  chipper  from  their 
long  sleep  I  Never  in  coming  years  shall 
I  feel  the  like  or  do  the  like  again. 

Seeding  was  by  no  means  all  fun.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  sufficient  dis- 
comfort. The  work  was  hard,  and  often 
very  disagreeable ;  for,  having  a  large  area 
to  sow,  it  was  necessary  to  get  upon  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  to 
sufficient  depth  that  the  seed  might  be 
covered.  This  noeant  getting  out  into  the 
field  with  the  sun,  and  a  forced  march  un- 
til night,  walking  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
in  the  mud  every  day,  dragging  huge  boots 
loaded  down  with  soil.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  season  of  the  year  when  we  were  not 
hardened  to  the  task  of  walking,  and  the 
sinking  of  our  heels  into  the  soft  ground 
strained  the  lower  tendons  of  the  leg  till 
every  step  was  agony. 

Sixteen  acres  a  day  was  the  task  of 
the  man  with  the  seeder,  which  sowed 
and  covered  a  strip  seven  feet  wide;  and 
an  equal  area  for  the  drag  if  it  **  lapped 
half,"  as  was  necessary  on  the  new 
ground,  or  thirty  acres  if  the  full  width 
(nine  feet)  was  the  rule.  The  later  ma- 
chines for  the  seed-time  are  immensely 
more  effective,  the  broad-cast  seeder  now 
in  use  in  Dakota  sowing  thirty  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  three-horse  drag  cut- 
ting twenty -seven  feet;  but  in  the  days 
of  which  I  write  we  had  to  be  early  on 
the  ground  in  the  spring,  had  to  put  in 
full  days  and  hard  days,  in  order  to  get 
the  grain  sown  in  proper  season. 

The  boy  of  the  household  always  began 
his  apprenticeship  in  seeding  by  driving 
vou  vn.-44 


one  of  the  harrows,  which  were  called 
** drags."  At  night  he  turned  the  fan- 
ning-mill  while  the  wheat  was  being 
cleaned  up;  in  the  early  dawn  he  had 
cows  to  milk,  or  horses  to  curry  and  har- 
ness, before  eating  his  breakfast ;  and 
then  while  the  sun  was  wearily  climbing 
above  the  horizon,  and  while  the  air  was 
yet  frosty,  the  boy  had  to  drive  his  team 
afield— all  of  which  is  pleasanter  to  con- 
template than  to  experience. 

Still,  as  he  listened  to  the  vast  chorus 
of  the  chickens,  saw  the  fresh  sweet  sky, 
let  the  eye  sweep  round  the  illimitable 
reach  of  the  plain,  noticed  his  playmates 
in  the  neighboring  fields  going  to  work, 
and  heard  their  merry  songs  and  shouts 
through  the  marvelously  clear  air,  he 
was  able,  even  then,  to  forget  his  stiff 
joints  and  his  tender  and  tired  feet. 

Sundays  now  attained  a  new  value, 
for  as  we  worked  hard  all  the  week  the 
day  of  rest  and  recreation  struck  fetters 
off  indeed.  It  allowed  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  to  meet  for  games  of  some 
sort ;  since  while  some  of  the  people  at- 
tended church,  most  of  them  seized  the 
opportunity  for  making  an  all-day  visit 
to  their  relatives  or  neighbors :  a  beauti- 
ful custom  with  one  evil  attached — the 
extra  work  which  it  placed  on  the  host- 
ess. As  she  saw  the  huge  lumber-wagon 
drive  into  the  yard  about  eleven  o'clock 
with  **  Sam's  folks,"  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  joy  or  sorrow  predominated  in 
her  long-suffering  soul. 

As  for  the  boys,  I  much  regret  to  say 
that  the  young  savages  spent  a  large 
part  of  their  time  in  snaring  innocent 
little  gophers  with  a  string,  or  drowning 
them  out  with  water  poured  into  their 
burrows;  and  I  can  only  add  in  extenua- 
tion that  the  Western  corn -raiser  finds 
the  gopher  his  chief  pest,  and  encourages 
the  boys  in  their  diabolical  business. 

I  may  say,  also,  that  the  older  boys 
attended  church  with  a  regularity  high- 
ly to  be  commended,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  they  went  home  with  the  girls 
afterward,  and  could  not  for  the  life 
of  them  remember  a  word  the  preacher 
said.  It  was  an  open  secret  with  the 
youngsters  that  the  big  boys  were 
frauds. 

And  so,  work  and  play — six  days'  work 
and  one  day's  play — occupied  the  spring 
months.    After  wheat  was  sown  the  corn 
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was  to  be  planted,  and  after  the  corn 
was  planted  fences  were  to  build,  and 
so  on  ;  work  was  never  done.  And  the 
fields  grew  green  with  that  mighty  mys- 
tery the  springing  grain ;  the  poplar  treses 
put  forth  their  leaves  first,  then  the 
oak  leaves  grew  to  the  size  of  a  squirrel's 
ear  as  the  corn  was  planted  ;  the  birds 


paired  off  and  nested;  the  cattle  went 
forth  on  the  rich  and  sunny  prairies, 
where  the  early  flowers  began  to  bloom ; 
like  the  peerless  overture  to  ''Lohen- 
grin,'' the  morning  symphony  of  the 
prairie  chickens  died  away  to  a  single 
note,  and  genial  spring  was  merged  in 
sultry  summer. 


THE  MAN  I  WAS  LOOKING  FOR 


BY   ARTHUR  J.    MUNDY. 


I  WAS  beginning  to  feel  discouraged. 
Not  because  I  doubted  my  ability  to 
solve  on  paper  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation,  but  experience  had  taught 
me  that  a  wild-eyed  inventor,  who  de- 
pends for  recognition  upon  his  plans  and 
specifications,  has  little  to  hope  for  in 
this  cold,  unfeeling  world.  Since  Icarus 
came  to  grief  by  reason  of  premature 
moulting,  mankind  has  preferred  to 
make  its  rapid  transit  on  wheels.  As  I 
sat  before  my  drawing-board,  demon- 
strating to  my  own  satisfaction  for  the 
fiftieth  time  that  my  ideas  were  entirely 
practicable,  I  realized  keenly  that  my 
scheme  would  come  to  naught  unless  I 
could  command  sufiicient  capital  to  make 
a  test  of  my  invention.  Clearly  I  must 
raise  the  wind  before  the  wind  would 
raise  me.  In  the  ten  years  since  I  was 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Technol- 
ogy, I  had  followed  with  success  my 
chosen  profession  of  civil  engineer. 
Much  of  my  time  had  been  spent  in 
the  far  West,  railroad  building.  Being 
a  single  and  otherwise  unencumbered 
young  man,  and  having  but  small  op- 
portunity or  inclination  to  spend,  my 
earnings  accumulated  thriftily.  When, 
therefore,  my  mind  became  possessed 
with  my  great  idea,  and  I  forsook  a 
profitable  calling,  like  the  camel,  I  had 
only  my  hump.  Three  years  of  this  sort 
of  financiering  brought  me  to  a  point 
where,  unless  I  could  live  on  wind-pud- 
ding, I  must  change  my  methods. 

It  would  take  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  build  an  air  ship,  whereas  a  good 
dinner  could  be  had  for  fifty  cents.  Re- 
garding the  question  on  its  practical  side, 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
engage   in  the  smaller  enterprise  first. 


With  a  heart  full  of  heaviness  I  deter- 
mined forthwith  to  suspend  operations 
indefinitely  on  my  cherished  invention, 
and  resume  my  profession. 

'*  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory 
dear,"  I  sighed,  as  I  locked  the  precious 
drawings  in  my  cabinet  and  stood  re- 
garding the  key  wistfully.  There  was 
at  least  a  little  cold  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  I  had  taken  the  only  course 
open  to  me.  It  is  always  so  much  easier 
to  choose  when  the  choice  lies  between 
something  and  nothing. 

These  philosophical  refiections  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  postman,  who  handed 
me  a  large  envelope  bearing  a  foreign 
postmark,  and  diffusing  an  air  of  portent 
and  mystery  which  immediately  inter- 
ested me.     I  opened  and  read  as  follows : 

Office  of  Darrow  &.  Mkrtov,      i 

Attorneys  and  Oounador»4a-Law,  v 

Mblbournb,  Australia,  April  1. 1888.  S 

Fulton  J.  HAmiKBSMrrH,  Esq., 

New  York  City,  U.S.  A. 

DsarSir:  In  aooordaooe  with  written  instnictlons 

addressed  to  us  by  our  late  client,  your  uncle,  John 

Hammeranith.  we  ba^e  the  honor  to  enclose  bere- 


appointment.  The  estate  will  probably  amount  to 
something  over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  will  we  send  here- 
with draft  for  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  used  in 
prosecuting  the  search  for  the  unknown  person  who 
is  to  divide  the  property  equally  with  yourself,  as  tes- 
tator provides.  Should  further  ftmds  be  reqidrsd  for 
this  purpose,  please  write  us  fullparticularB,  and  re- 
mittances will  be  forthcoming,  wishing  you  success 
in  your  quest,  and  awaiting  further  advices,  we  are. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Darrow  &  mbrtox,  Attorneys. 

Without  pausing  to  take  breath,  I 
hastily  broke  the  heavy  seal  on  my 
uncle's  letter  and  read  the  ten  closely 
written  pages,  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  narrative,  need  not  be  quoted  ijh 
full.     SufBce  it  to  say  that  my  un^e 

; 
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disclosed  therein  the  secret  of  his  odd 
life,  with  a  pathetic  frankness  that  was 
ill  keeping  with  his  many  eccentricities. 
Although  for  many  years  I  had  been 
his  sole  surviving  relative,  he  had  main- 
tained toward  me  a  silence  which  was 
nothing  less  than  stony.  In  his  letter 
he  told  me  that  he  had  isolated  himself 
from  the  world  for  over  forty  years, 
and  during  that  long  period  he  had 
never,  aside  from  business  dealings,  held 
friendly  intercourse  with  a  single  soul, 
either  by  mouth  or  pen.  His  parents  died 
when  he  and  my  father  were  lads  to- 
gether in  London,  where  they  lived  until 
early  manhood.  In  1840  my  father  was 
called  away  to  Scotland  on  business,  and 
upon  coming  back  after  three  months' 
absence,  found  a  letter  from  my  uncle 
which  announced  that  he  had  departed 
for  Australia,  never  to  return.  My  father, 
deeply  wounded  by  his  strange  conduct, 
made  no  effort  to  communicate  with 
him,  nor  did  he  ever  mention  his  name 
in  my  presence.  After  my  father's 
death,  I  first  heard  of  Uncle  John  from 
my  mother,  whereupon  I  wrote  him,  ' 
but  my  letter  was  quietly  ignored.  It 
seems,  however,  that  he  did  not  forget 
me,  and  had  carefully  preserved  my 
address,  as  the  prompt  despatch  of  his 
attorney's  letter  bore  witness. 

The  cause  of  his  sudden  departure 
from  England  he  thus  explained:  *' Dur- 
ing your  fathers  absence  in  Scotland  I 
met  with  an  experience  which  complete- 
ly changed  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
On  the  train  which  brought  me  every 
morning  to  my  ofBce  in  the  city,  I  fre- 
quently met  a  young  lady  whose  mere 
presence  exerted  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence over  me.  From  the  moment  I  first 
beheld  her,  my  peace  of  mind  departed. 
I  will  not  say  she  fascinated  me,  for 
I  believe  the  feeling  was  more  deeply 
rooted  than  such  a  term  would  imply. 
In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  resist  her 
influence,  thus  unconsciously  exerted,  I 
found  myself  completely  enthralled.  I 
met  her  quite  frequently,  and  inferred 
from  the  music  folio  she  invariably 
carried  that  some  regular  engagement 
brought  her  to  the  city.  Of  course  I  did 
not  attempt  to  force  my  acquaintance 
upon  her,  but  anxiously  awaited  some 
favorable  chance  for  gaining  an  intro- 
duction.    One  morning  as  she  alighted 


from  the  train  at  the  railway  station,  I 
saw  a  letter  slip  from  her  portfolio  and 
fall  to  the  platform.  Pushing  my  way 
through  the  crowd,  I  picked  up  the  letter, 
and  in  a  somewhat  flurried  state  of  mind 
hurried  to  overtake  her.  When  I  reached 
her  side  I  trembled  so  violently  with 
emotion  and  embarrassment  that  the 
power  of  speech  completely  forsook  me. 
Before  I  could  recover  my  senses,  she 
had  left  the  station  and  the  letter  was 
still  in  my  hand.  I  took  it  to  my  office 
and  made  a  note  of  the  address,  intend- 
ing to  return  it  on  the  morrow.  The 
envelope  was  addressed  in  a  firm,  mas- 
culine hand,  to  Miss  Helen  Nelson,  No. 
—  King  Street,  Hackney.  My  desire  to 
read  its  contents  fairly  consumed  me,  for 
my  jealous  fears  immediately  suggested 
a  rival.  All  day  I  fought  my  curiosity, 
but — with  shame  I  confess  it — the  temp- 
tation proved  at  last  too  great  for  my 
strength  to  resist,  and  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  I  yielded.  I  enclose  the  letter, 
which  I  have  never  had  the  courage 
to  return,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
clearly  implies  an  engagement  between 
the  writer  and  the  object  of  my  ador- 
ation. Acting  upon  a  wild  and  irra- 
tional impulse,  I  left  England  the  next 
day,  and  have  ever  since  lived  in  Aus- 
tralia." 

My  uncle  then  stated  that  after  his  de- 
parture. Miss  Nelson,  the  lady  in  question, 
married,  and  that  some  years  later  she 
died,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  subsequently 
graduated  from  Oxford,  and  who,  in 
1874,  being  then  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
left  England  with  his  father  for  parts  un- 
known. This  information  reached  him 
incidentally,  and  in  such  terms  that  the 
family  name  did  not  appear. 

The  will  provided  that  my  uncle's  es- 
tate was  to  be  equally  divided  between 
myself  and  the  son  of  the  lady  who  had 
so  sadly  bewitched  him.  Being  ignorant 
of  the  young  man's  name  or  place  of 
residence,  he  could  depend  only  on  my 
efforts  to  find  and  identify  him,  and  in 
order  that  I  might  not  fail  in  diligence, 
he  provided  that  the  estate  should  be 
meanwhile  held  in  trust,  the  trustee  to 
pay  over  from  time  to  time  the  funds 
necessary  for  prosecuting  the  search,  but 
no  more.  Should  I  give  up  the  quest, 
or  should  either  my  co-legatee  or  myself 
die  before  the  former  could  be  found, 
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the  entire  estate  was  to  be  divided  among 
several  charitable  institutions. 

My  uncle  had  evidently  made  his  will 
without  much  premeditation.  From  the 
tone  of  his  letter  I  inferred  that  his  in- 
terest in  me  was  limited  to  securing  my 
services  in  hunting  up  a  more  desirable 
heir.  He  seemed  to  be  rather  tired  of 
his  wealth,  and  in  something  of  a  quan- 
dary how  to  dispose  of  it.  As  I  after- 
ward learned,  he  made  the  will,  with- 
out advice  or  counsel,  during  his  last  ill- 
ness. His  ideas  were  somewhat  hastily 
collected,  and  acted  upon  without  much 
deliberation.  I  regarded  it  as  rather 
curious,  considering  the  large  amount 
involved,  that  the  will  did  not  name  my 
co-legatee.  He  was  simply  described  as 
the  son  of  the  lady  whom  my  uncle  had 
seen  drop  the  letter,  and  it  became  my 
task  to  find  and  identify  him.  My  clue,  of 
course,  lay  in  the  fateful  message  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  pertur- 
bation, and  which,  mellowed  with  time, 
now  lay  before  me.  With  some  slight 
hesitation  I  glanced  it  over.  There  were 
enough  tender  passages  addressed  by 
** Charles"  to  his  ** darling  Helen"  to 
make  it  quite  evident  that  my  uncle  was 
justified  in  inferring  an  engagement. 
The  letter  was  not  signed  with  the  writ- 
er's surname,  and  bore  no  street  address ; 
therefore  I  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  address  on  the  envelope  for  a  start- 
ing point  in  my  search. 

I  allowed  myself  to  become  so  much 
elated  over  the  prospect  of  securing 
the  means  for  perfecting  my  inven- 
tion, that  by  this  time  the  firmament 
seemed  to  be  fairly  darkened  with  air- 
ships. At  $10,000  apiece,  fifty  thousand 
pounds  would  pay  for  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
five.  In  my  excitement  I  almost  began 
to  hope  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  find 
the  Other  fellow,  so  that  I  might  have 
his  share  with  which  to  build  twenty- 
five  more ;  but  I  suddenly  remembered 
that  if  I  failed  to  find  him,  I  would  get 
nothing  at  all.  This  thought  gave  me  a 
des  jerate  wrench,  like  the  sudden  check 
upon  a  captive  balloon  when  it  reaches 
the  end  of  its  tether.  When  I  realized 
upon  what  a  slender  thread  my  fortunes 
hung,  I  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
elated  or  depressed.  I  longed  for  an 
air-ship  in  which  to  make  the  search; 
for,  with  that,  much  time  would  be  saved, 


and  I  was  impatient  to  know  the  out- 
come. 

Within  three  days  I  had  completed 
arrangements  for  my  departure  from 
New  York,  and  within  a  fortnight  I  was 
ringing  the  door-bell  at  No.  —  King  St 
A  most  unusual  sensation  pervaded  my 
nervous  system.  I  have  puUied  door- 
bells under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances: in  tight  boots  and  obtrusive 
shirt-collar  at  the  home  of  my  youthful 
inamorata;  at  my  dentist's,  in  much 
trepidation ;  at  the  mansion  of  Crcesus^ 
feverishly  hoping  to  interest  him  iu 
aerial  navigation  :  in  the  present  case 
I  recognized  all  the  peculiar  tinglings 
and  flutterings  I  had  heretofore  experi- 
enced, and  a  dozen  or  two  new  ones 
mixed  in.  I  set  my  teeth,  and  mentally 
repeated: 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
That  fears  to  put  it  to  the  touch 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

As  the  door  opened  I  met  my  fate  in 
the  person  of  a  pleasant-faced  English 
matron,  who  ushered  me  into  a  comfort- 
able sitting-room,  where  a  bright-eyed 
old  lady  was  industriously  plying  her 
knitting-needles.  I  had  determined  that 
throughout  my  search  I  would  maintain 
strict  secrecy  as  to  the  ultimate  object  of 
my  inquiries,  fully  aware  that  if  the 
man  I  was  looking  for  knew  that  a  for- 
tune awaited  him,  he  would  appear  to 
me  in  platoons  and  battalions.  There- 
fore I  announced  myself  as  a  distant 
relative  of  Miss  Helen  Nelson's  (I  justi- 
fied this  statement  by  the  thought  that 
my  uncle  would  have  made  her  my  aunt 
if  he  could)  recently  arrived  from  Amer- 
ica, who  sought  her  here  because  at  last 
accounts  this  was  her  residence. 

The  old  lady  dropped  her  knitting,  and 
said:  ** Helen  Nelson  was  my  first-floor 
lodger  when  I  took  this  house  over  forty 
years  ago.  She  married  a  Mr.  Charles 
Fordham,  and  has  been  dead  these  twenty 
years  and  more." 

At  this  I  tried  to  look  deeply  moved. 

'*And,"  continued  the  old  lady.  '*her 
good  husband  and  her  only  son  have,  I 
fear,  joined  her  in  a  better  world,  for  I 
have  n't  heard  of  them  for  many  a  long 
day." 

What!  the  son  dead!  At  this  para- 
lyzing intelligence,  I  gave  such  a  groaa 
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that  the  old  lady  added  somewhat  has- 
tily: 

*'  Of  course  I  may  be  quite  mistaken 
as  to  the  father  and  son,''  and  then  in- 
quired: **  Did  you  say  you  belonged  to 
Miss  Nelson's,  or  Jier  husband's  family  ?'* 

I  muttered  something  unintelligible 
in  reply,  And  inquired  if  the  Fordhams 
were  residents  of  London. 

*'  Mr.  Charles  Fordham  came  from 
Liverpool,  and  if  he  has  any  living  rela- 
tives, I  think  you  will  find  them  there," 
said  the  old  lady,  rather  stiffly. 

Further  questioning  failed  to  elicit 
any  more  information  of  value,  and  so 
I  took  my  leave,  feeling  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied with  my  prospects.  However, 
I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  at  the  worst  I  was  seeing  the  world 
at  no  expense  beyond  my  time,  and  just 
at  present  that  was  not  particularly  valu- 
able. 

Returning  to  my  hotel  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  mother  at  Buffalo,  telling  her  very 
briefly  that  I  had  been  called  away  quite 
unexpectedly  on  business  matters  con- 
nected with  my  invention,  and  that  the 
time  of  my  return  was  uncertain.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  keep  my  errand  a  secret  even  from 
her,  partly  because  I  feared  impostors, 
and  possibly  because  I  might  feel  like 
the  *'snark  hunter"  if  my  expedition 
failed. 

The  next  morning  I  was  off  for  Liver- 
pool, and  upon  my  arrival  made  straight 
for  the  nearest  directory,  and  looked  up 
the  Fordhams.  Fortunately  there  were 
not  a  great  many  to  choose  from,  and 
guided  somewhat  by  the  trade  or  profes- 
sion to  which  they  belonged,  I  soon 
brought  down  the  list  to  a  very  limited 
number. 

Were  I  to  give  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  this  singular  trip,  my  nar- 
rative would  be  unnecessarily  prolonged. 
A  brief  synopsis  will  therefore  suflice. 

I  exhausted  my  list  of  Fordhams  with- 
out meeting  any  relative  of  Charles,  but 
from  information  obtained  incidentally, 
1  had  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Fordham,  who  had  very 
recently  left  Liverpool  for  Calcutta, 
might  be  his  brother.  Unfortunately  he 
had  gone  away  in  some  uncertainty  as 
tb  whether  he  would  settle  in  Calcutta 
or  Bombay,  and  therefore  left  no  defi- 


nite post-office  address.  I  was  too  im- 
patient to  sit  down  and  await  advices  by 
mail ;  besides,  here  was  a  hne  chance  to 
see  India;  so  the  next  steamer  for  Cal- 
cutta bore  me  southward.  Three  weeks: 
i|i  India  were  spent  in  chasing  Mr. 
Thomas  Fordham  from  place  to  place^ 
and  at  last  I  found  him  in  Singapore.  I 
was  overjoyed  to  find  he  was  the  brother 
of  Charles,  who  I  had  no  doubt  was 
the  father  of  the  man  I  was  looking  for. 
Could  he  give  me  his  brother's,  or  better 
still,  his  nephew's  address? 

Yes,  his  brother  at  last  accounts  was 
in  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  he  thought 
his  son  Arthur  was  with  him. 

My  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  I 
expressed  so  much  delight  at  the  an- 
nouncement, that  the  old  gentleman  was. 
supercharged  with  curiosity  to  know  the 
nature  of  my  business.  But  I  gave  him 
no  satisfaction,  and  was  soon  once  more 
upon  the  oceau,  feeling  less  at  sea,  how- 
ever, than  heretofore. 

In  due  time,  I  arrived  at  Melbourne, 
and  after  reporting  progress  to  Messrs. 
Darrow  &  Merton,  who  kindly  supplied 
me  with  needed  funds,  I  sought  Mr. 
Charles  Fordham,  but  found  he  wast 
absent  on  a  business  trip  in  the  interior, 
and  I  got  no  trace  of  the  son  whatever. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  and 
so  I  remained  a  month  in  Melbourne, 
during  which  time  I  went  over  the  whole- 
matter  with  Mr.  Darrow,  who  seemed 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  I  was  on  the 
right  track,  and  that  the  chase  would 
soon  end  successfully. 

For  want  of  more  congenial  occupa- 
tion, I  spent  much  of  my  time  lounging 
about  the  club,  where  Mr.  Darrow  intro- 
duced me  to  several  very  agreeable  com- 
panions— among  others  a  party  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  who  were  making  a  cruise 
in  their  private  steam-yacht,  partly  for 
pleasure  and  partly  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. 

I  met  Mr.  Charles  Fordham  as  if  by 
chance,  shortly  after  his  return,  and 
casually  inquired  for  his  son,  for  whom 
I  told  him  I  had  a  message  from  a 
mutual  friend. 

His  son  Arthur,  he  said,  was  at  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  whither  he  had  gone  five 
years  before,  to  engage  in  the  banking- 
business. 

I    controlled    my   emotions    on    this 
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occasion,  being  now  well  schooled  to 
disappointment.  Of  course  I  must  con- 
tinue my  search,  and  therefore  began  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  best  route  from 
Melbourne  to  Japan. 

When  I  announced  at  the  club  my 
early  departure  for  Yokohama,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  receive  from  Sir  Harry 

B an  invitation  to  make  the  trip  on 

his  steam  yacht. 

'*  We  have  heard,"  he  said,  **  that  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  very  unusual 
volcanic  disturbances  have  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Java,  and  our  party  have 
just  decided  to  cruise  in  that  region,  in 
the  hope  of  witnessing  phenomena  which 
may  be  of  scientific  value.  We  were 
intending  to  visit  Japan  before  return- 
ing home,  and  will  therefore  run  up 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  Ma- 
cassar to  Yokahama.  If  you  will  join 
us,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your 
company." 

I  accepted  this  generous  invitation  with 
alacrity,  little  dreaming  that  it  would 
prove  the  most  eventful  experience  of  my 
life. 

We  steamed  out  of  Melbourne  Harbor 
on  the  morning  of  August  3rd,  1883,  and 
ran  directly  to  Perth  on  the  west  coast, 
where  we  coaled  and  provisioned  for  a 
long  cruise.  Then  we  laid  our  course  for 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  began  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  something  remark- 
able ;  nor  had  we  long  to  wait.  I  have 
heard  many  wonderful  tales  by  veracious 
chroniclers;  I  have  read  Jules  Verne  and 
Baron  Munchausen,  and  some  of  our 
more  recent  venders  of  blood-curdling 
fiction,  who  take  such  liberties  with  per- 
sonal pronouns;  but  never  in  my  ex- 
perience, nor  indeed  outside  of  it,  has 
the  imagination  of  man  been  able  to  con- 
jure up  a  horror  to  equal  the  awful  con- 
vulsion of  nature  which  filled  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  around  the  volcano  of 
Krakatoa  with  terror  and  death,  and 
made  the  name  of  that  mountain  syn- 
onymous with  Sheol. 

As  we  approached  Java  Head,  we  met 
with  large  fields  of  floating  pumice  which 
somewhat  retarded  our  progress.  We 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on 
August  20th,  and  heard  the  volcano 
** giving  dreadful  note  of  preparation." 

My  scientific  friends  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  ominous  appearance  of 


things  in  general,  and  it  was  decided  to 
cruise  about  the  vicinity  for  a  few  days, 
taking  observations.  I  confess  I  felt  a 
little  nervous,  and  would  gladly  have 
proceeded  on  our  way,  but  being  a  guest, 
could  of  course  make  no  remonstrance. 

During  the  week  ending  August  27th 
we  were  treated  to  several  subterranean 
explosions,  with  showers  of  mud  and 
pumice  that  smashed  our  skylights,  and 
wounded  several  of  our  company  quite 
severely.  At  noon  on  the  27th,  the  dark- 
ness was  so  intense  that  we  could  not  see 
each  other  as  we  gfroped  about  the  deck. 
The  frequent  glare  of  light  that  came 
from  old  Krakatoa's  death-dealing  crater 
as  it  belched  forth  flaming  masses  and 
hurled  them  high  in  the  air,  to  fall  with 
mighty  detonations  into  the  sea  many 
miles  distant,  showed  us  our  great  and 
imminent  danger.  Much  to  my  relief 
Sir  Harry's  British  nerve  succumbed  to 
the  unearthly  pandemonium  which  sur- 
rounded us.  He  gave  orders  to  put  about 
and  if  possible  make  good  our  escape. 

At  sunrise  the  next  day,  the  daiinieas 
lifted  and  we  were  enabled  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  night's  work.  Half  the 
island  of  Krakatoa  with  its  chain  of  hiUs 
had  disappeared,  and  the  sullen  sea  rolled 
over  their  heads.  Off  to  the  northeast  a 
group  of  new  islands  had  formed;  one 
of  them,  since  called  Calmeyer  Island, 
completely  blocking  the  ^Id  east  passage. 
I  understand  it  is  now  believed  that  this 
island  is  simply  a  fragment  of  Krakatoa 
which  was  shot  out  for  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  by  the  mighty  explosion  that 
gave  Sir  Harry  his  qualm,  and  then 
plumped  down  into  the  ocean  to  begin 
business  on  its  own  account.  A  great 
tidal  wave,  traveling  four  times  round 
the  globe  before  equilibrium  was  re- 
stored, was  set  in  motion  by  this  con- 
vulsion. It  swept  the  neighboring  coast 
and  wiped  out  of  existence  many  vil- 
lages, destroying  one  hundred  thousand 
human  lives. 

The  scientific  mind  on  our  craft  being, 
for  a  time  at  least,  thoroughly  satiated 
we  made  all  possible  speed  to  get  out  of 
further  danger,  nor  did  we  breathe  freely 
until  the  coast  of  Borneo  loomed  up  be- 
fore us. 

Our  engines  needing  some  slight  re- 
pairs, we  cast  anchor  one  fine  morning 
near  the  native  settlement  of  Sankolirang. 
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By  this  time  Sir  Harry  had  fully  recov- 
ered from  his  funk,  and  was  heginning  to 
manifest  a  desire  for  further  adventure. 

'*I  say.  Hammersmith/*  he  suggested, 
* '  suppose  we  have  a  pull  up  yonder  creek, 
and  take  a  look  at  the  head-hunters  of 
Borneo.  We  might  he  ahle  to  hag  a  wild 
man  or  two  for  the  Zodlogical  Gardens, 
or  at  least  some  game  for  supper.*' 

I  had  heard  something  of  the  cannibal 
tribes  inhabiting  this  tropical  island,  but 
now  that  I  found  myself  upon  the  spot, 
it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  same 
horizon  could  contain  us  both.  It  is 
always  easy  to  believe  anything  about 
a  personage  who  is  not  a  neighbor;  nev- 
ertheless, when  the  truth  comes  home 
to  us,  we  are  sometimes  slow  to  recog- 
nize it. 

Without  the  slightest  expectation  of 
meeting  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Sir  Harry  and  I  set  forth  in  the  pinnace 
and  made  sail  for  the  creek,  which  upon 
reaching  we  proceeded  to  ascend  by  row- 
ing, the  sail  bdng  useless  in  the  narrow 
channel.  When  we  had  pulled  perhaps 
half  a  mile,  I  turned  to  take  my  bear- 
ings, the  channel  being  somewhat  tortu- 
ous. The  sight  that  met  my  eyes  fairly 
paralyzed  me,  and  caused  Sir  Harry  who 
was  pulling  stroke,  to  cry  **  Look  sharp, 
there !  '*  as  one  of  his  blades  struck  one  of 
mine  and  chipped  off  a  splinter. 

**  Look  sharp  there,  it  is,"  I  whispered, 
pointing  to  the  branches  of  a  large  palm 
tree  overhanging  the  water. 

**  Bless  me!"  said  Sir  Harry,  **but 
those  are  queer-looking  cocoanuts. 

*'  Of  the  genus  homo,  my  good  friend," 
I  shuddered  as  I  replied. 

**  You  do  n^t  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
human  heads  T  he  cried,  clutching  my 
arm. 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  there  ap- 
peared upon  the  bank  a  human  figure 
scantily  clad  in  a  leopard  skin,  and  stand- 
ing with  arms  extended  toward  us  in  the 
attitude  of  one  pleading  for  help. 

Sir  Harry  covered  him  with  his  rifle, 
whereupon  the  figure  collapsed,  and 
called  out  in  excellent  English:  **For 
God's  sake,  gentlemen,  do  n't  shoot !" 

Down  went  the  riflcL  and  Sir  Harry 
and  I  gazed  at  each  other  in  blank  as- 
tonishment At  this  the  stranger  rose, 
and  taking  courage,  called  out:  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  friends,  take  me  aboard ; 


and  do  n't  waste  a  moment,  or  it  will  be 
too  late." 

*'An  Englishman,  as  I 'm  a  sinner!" 
said  Sir  Harry,  as  we  bent  to  our  oars. 

We  soon  ran  alongside  the  bank,  and 
the  young  man  leaped  quickly  into 
the  boat,  crying,  *'Now,  pull  for  your 
lives!" 

Down  stream  we  went  under  a  long, 
steady  stroke,  not  a  word  being  spoken. 
Presently  a  whirring  sound  caused  me 
to  turn  my  head,  and  I  beheld  half  a 
dozen  naked  savages  racing  along  the 
shore,  and  blowing  darts  at  us  through 
a  tube,  very  much  as  a  small  boy  uses 
a  putty-blower.  Our  new  acquaintance 
seized  my  rifle  and  returned  the  compli- 
ment with  good  effect,  as  a  howl  from 
the  shore  testifled.  Fortunately  none  of 
the  darts  pricked  us,  for,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  the  slightest  wound  thus  made 
would  have  proved  fatal,  the  Dyaks  be- 
ing equal  to  the  Borgias  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  poisons. 

When  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  we  quickly  stepped  the  mast,  and 
were  soon  sailing  merrily  for  the  yacht, 
which  we  reached  in  safety. 

After  giving  the  rescued  man  time 
to  recover  his  composure,  I  beg^n  to 
question  him.  He  seemed  very  intel- 
ligent, and  a  certain  unmistakable  air 
of  good  breeding  marked  him  as  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth  if  not  by  education. 
His  story,  briefly  told,  was  as  follows: 

At  ten  years  of  age  he  had  run  away 
to  sea  from  a  comfortable  English  home, 
and  had  ever  since  been  an  exile  and  a 
rover.  One  year  ago  he  was  captured 
by  pirates,  and  was  sold  into  slavery 
to  a  native  merchant  of  Samarinda, 
who  had  sent  him  on  a  trading  expe- 
dition up  the  Mahakkam  River,  where 
he  was  captured  by  the  Tring  Dyaks. 
These  amiable  people  immediately  made 
preparations  for  a  grand  banquet,  at 
which  he  was  to  have  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  piece  de  resistance.  Just  as  the 
head  cook  was  leading  him  forth  for 
culinary  purposes,  the  sky  became  sud- 
denly darkened,  the  earth  groaned  and 
trembled,  and  a  shower  of  ashes  fell  upon 
the  terrified  natives,  who  thereupon  took 
to  their  heels,  and  left  him  to  his  own 
reflections.  He  shortly  followed  their 
example  by  scampering  off,  though  it  is 
needless  to  say,  in  an  opposite  direction. 
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Following  the  mountain  range  which 
he  knew  would  lead  him  to  the  coast,  he 
made  his  way  through  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  of  dense  forest,  fearing  to  venture 
by  way  of  the  river,  lest  he  should  meet 
the  natives,  who  would  most  certainly 
decapitate  him  at  sight,  as  the  custom  of 
head-hunting  is  universal  among  all  the 
tribes  of  Borneo.  This  custom  is  made 
a  part  of  their  religious  exercises,  and 
the  rites  attending  their  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  use  up  so  many  heads,  that, 
like  the  lilies  of  the  field  at  Easter,  the 
supply  is  seldom  equal  to  the  demand. 

Just  before  we  found  him  on  the  bank 
he  had  been  playing  hide  and  seek  with 
a  small  band  of  head-hunters,  who  were 
trying  to  fill  a  special  order  from  the 
sorrowing  family  of  a  deceased  chief- 
tain. The  **cocoanuts"  seen  by  us  on 
the  palm  tree  were  the  fruit ,  of  their 
labors,  and  hung  there  in  obedience  to 
a  ritual  which  must  be  scrupulously 
observed. 

We  were  greatly  entertained  and  edi- 
fied by  the  man^s  narrative,  which  he 
did  not  seek  to  embellish  with  exaggera- 
tion, but  delivered  with  a  manly  frank- 
ness that  won  our  entire  confidence  and 
respect. 

When  he  had  finished  speaking,  I  ob- 
served, **  Your  story  is  complete,  except 
that  you  have  omitted  to  mention  your 
name." 

"I  am  a  native  of  Liverpool,"  he  re- 
plied gravely,  **and  my  name  is  Albert 
Fordham." 

This  announcement  electrified  me,  the 
coincidence  being  so  very  unexpected. 
However,  I  held  my  countenance,  and 
quietly  observed,  '* Indeed!  I  used  to 
know  :a  family  beariag  the  name  of 
Fordham,  and  I  think  they  came  from 
Liverpool.  What  was  your  father's 
Christian  name  ?" 

He  colored  a  little  and  said:  *'I  can- 
not tell  you  positively.  I  was  so  young 
when  I  left  home  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  forget ;  but  I  am  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  it  was  Charles, 
for  I  can  almost  remember  hearing  my 
mother  call  him  by  that  name." 

"And  your  mother  ?"  I  inquired  eager- 
ly.  ' '  Can  you  tell  me  her  maiden  name  ?" 
'Ah,  no!"  he  sighed,  *'it  is  so  long, 
long  ago — more  than  twenty  years.  I 
have  forgotten,  if  indeed  I  ever  knew." 


I  looked  at  him  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
stare.  Could  it  be  possible  that  there 
were  two  C^iarles  Fordhams  of  Liver- 
pool, and  if  so,  why  might  not  this  be 
the  man  I  was  looking  for,  and  not 
Arthur  Fordham  at  all  ?  Here  was  a 
new  complication  that  could  not  be 
settled  until  I  could  find  Arthur,  and 
discover  his  mother's  maiden  name ;  for, 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  had  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  because  Helen  Nelson 
had  married  Charles  Fordham  of  Liver- 
pool, therefore  this  particular  Charles 
Fordham  I  had  found  in  Australia  must 
be  her  husband,  and  Arthur  must  be  her 
son. 

It  seemed  to  me  I  was  getting  up  a 
genealogical  tree.  One  thing  was  clear 
to  my  otherwise  puzzled  brain :  I  must 
keep  this  new  acquaintance  in  sight  until 
I  could  settle  Arthur's  claim.  One  of 
the  two  wa9  pretty  sure  to  be  the  sen  of 
Helen  Nelson,  and  it  would  require  but 
a  little  more  time  and  patience  to  settle 
the  question. 

It  fiashed  across  my  mind  that  my 
uncle  had  said  in  his  letter  that  the  son 
was  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  that  this  decided  the 
matter  in  Arthurs  favor.  Then  I  re- 
membered that  my  uncle  might  have 
been  as  easily  misled  as  myself,  the  infor- 
mation having  come  to  him  incidentally. 

We  loitered  about  the  southern  seas  for 
some  weeks,  much  to  my  disgust,  as  I 
was  getting  impatient,  but  of  course  I 
could  say  nothing.  We  reached  Yoko- 
hama early  in  December — ^at  least  so  I 
was  informed,  for  two  days  before  we 
made  the  port  I  was  taken  very  ill  with 
a  fever  that  rendered  me  delirious,  so  that 
I  had  to  be  taken  ashore  in  an  unom- 
scious  condition. 

When   my   mind   recovered   itself,  I 
awoke  to  find  that  my  English  friends 
had  left  Japan,  leaving  me  in  the  care 
of  Albert  Fordham,  who  had  nursed  me 
during  my  illness  with  all  the  tender 
solicitude  of  a  brother.    I  became  strong- 
ly attached  to  him,  and  during  my  con- 
valescence which  made  very  slow  peot^ 
ress.    I  fondly  cherished  the  hop^  that  he  ^ 
might  prove  to  be  the  rightful  heir.    This 
hope  grew  upon  me  until  I  really  shrank 
from  encountering  Arthur,  for  whom  I 
began  to  entertain  a  curious  dislike,  re- 
garding him  as  a  designing  impostor. 
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At  last,  one  pleasant  morning  in  April, 
my  strength  having  returned  to  me,  I 
sought  Arthur  at  the  address  which  his 
father  had  given  me  in  Melhourne — an 
English  banking  house,  where  he  held 
a  position  a&  confidential  clerk.  I  found 
he  had  gone  on  an  important  mission  to 
San  Francisco,  and  possibly  to  New  York. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  actually  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  relief,  as  one 
who  seeking  a  burglar  iu  a  dark  closet 
finds  him  not. 

1  easily  persuaded  my  friend  to  ac- 
company me  to  New  York,  on  the  plea 
that  I  was  still  unable  to  travel  alone.  I 
did  not  wish  him  even  to  suspect  the  real 
reason  I  had  for  desiring  his  company. 

A  broken  shaft  delayed  our  voyage 
across  the  Pacific,  so  that  it  was  early 
June  before  the  stars  and  stripes  greeted 
our  sight  as  we  sailed  up  the  Gk>lden 
Gate.  Inquiry  at  San  Francisco  satisfied 
me  that  we  would  surely  overtake  our 
man  at  Saratoga  Springs,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  great  capi- 
talist who  was  to  meet  him  there  by 
appointment  in  about  a  fortnight. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Sara- 
toga, via  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  is  180 
miles.  By  the  route  which  I  took,  the 
distance  is  somewhat  greater,  being  a 
little  over  30,000  miles.  But  I  got  there 
all  the  same.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found 
the  place  well  filled  with  summer  visitors. 
After  inscribing  my  name  in  the  hotel 
register  I  glanced  over  the  list,  and  was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  the  name 
of  my  good  mother,  who  had  arrived  only 
the  day  before,  with  some  mutual  friends 
from  Buffalo. 

In  passing  through  Buffalo  on  my 
way  East  I  had  thought  of  stopping  there 
to  see  her,  for  since  my  London  letter 
she  had  received  only  an  occasional  line 
from  me,  and  I  felt  just  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  un filial  conduct  To  be  perfectly 
candid  I  hesitated  about  writing  her  the 
whole  truth  concerning  my  trip,  because 
although  she  would  make  any  reasonable 
sacrifice  for  my  sake,  I  did  not  like  to 
impose  silence  on  her  vivacious  temper- 
ament under  such  trying  circumstances; 
and  yet  my  secret  must  be  kept.  I  had 
therefore  resolved  to  say  nothing  to  her 
about  the  matter  until  Arthur  should  be 
found  and  identified.  Adhering  to  this 
resolution,  I  crossed  the  street  and  made 


inquiry  for  him  at  his  hotel.  The  clerk 
informed  me  that  he  had  just  gone  for 
a  drive  to  the  Lake,  and  would  return 
before  noon.  I  therefore  left  my  card, 
requesting  him  to  call  on  me  at  his 
earliest  convenience. 

Returning  to  my  hotel,  I  sent  a  card  to 
my  mother  and  awaited  her  coming  in 
the  reception  room.  Her  sixty-odd  sum- 
mers had  dealt  most  kindly  with  the  dear 
old  lady,  whose  bright  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks  indicated  a  physical  vigor  that 
was  fully  apparent  in  her  active  step  and 
energetic  conversation. 

**  The  days  of  man  may  be  three-score 
years  and  ten,"  she  used  to  say,  "  but 
here  is  a  young  woman  of  sixty-three  who 
has  only  just  begun." 

When  therefore  I  heard  her  quick  step 
approaching,  I  braced  myself  for  the 
somewhat  tumultous  greeting  which  I 
felt  sure  was  awaiting  me. 

**Ah!  ha!  you  naughty  runaway!" 
she  exclaimed,  after  mingling  her  smiles 
and  tears  in  satisfactory  proportions,  and 
hearing  a  brief  account  of  my  trip,  **  So 
you  have  been  all  around  the  world, 
have  you,  without  so  much  as  asking  my 
leave.  On  a  secret  mission,  too,"  and 
here  she  looked  reproachful — "secrets 
from  your  best  and  only  mother!  I'll 
warrant  no  luck  will  attend  your  efforts 
until  you  take  me  into  your  confidence." 

I  admitted  that  up  to  this  moment  I  had 
not  succeeded  very  well,  but  that  within 
an  hour  I  hoped  to  compass  my  ends. 

*'  Of  course,"  she  nodded  cheerfully, 
''for  I'm  a  mascot,  and  you  are  now 
under  my  benign  influence." 

She  was  too  polite  to  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions point-blank,  but  her  curiosity  stim- 
ulated her  ingenuity  to  such  a  degree  that 
before  I  knew  it  I  had  told  her  nearly 
the  whole  story  in  a  somewhat  disjointed 
fashion. 

Finally  I  handed  her  the  will  and  my 
uncle's  letter,  and  last  of  all  the  ancient 
billet  doux  which  had  started  me  on  my 
journey  round  the  world. 

At  the  sight  of  the  addressed  envelope 
she  started  and  exclaimed  "  Helen  Nel- 
son! Why,  I  used  to  know  a  Helen 
Nelson.  She  was  my  dearest  friend.  I 
do  wonder  if  this  can  be  the  same  one. 
She  married  a  Charles  Fordham,  and  till 
her  death,  many  years  ago,  we  corre- 
sponded regularly." 
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'  *  I  guess  you  're  on  the  right  track  this 
time,  mother,"  I  said,  much  interested. 
**  Fordham  is  the  name  of  the  individual 
I  have  been  trying  for  the  last  fifteen 
months  to  trap.  But  what 's  the  matter? " 
I  added  hastily,  as  with  a  look  of  alarm 
«he  let  the  letter  fall  to  her  lap.  **  Is  any- 
thing wrong? " 

She  made  no  reply,  but  picking  up  the 
letter  again  she  glanced  at  the  signature, 
and  then  continued  reading. 

*  *  It 's  very  strange !  very  strange !  '*  she 
murmured  huskily,  as  she  folded  up  the 
yellow  document,  and  began  slowly  and 
<»refully  to  read  my  uncle's  will. 

'*For  Heaven's  sake,  mother,  what's 
strange? "  I  exclaimed  impatiently.  **  It 's 
all  as  plain  as  daylight.  What  is  it  you 
don't  understand?" 

**  Wait,  my  son,"  she  replied,  greatly 
agitated ;  '  *  wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

I  had  no  choice  but  to  wait,  while  with 
some  deliberation  she  examined  first  the 
will  and  then  my  uncle's  letter. 

When  she  had  finished  reading  them, 
she  moved  her  chair  close  to  mine,  and 
took  my  hand  in  hers. 

**My  dear,"  she  began,  this  is  very 
strange.  You  have  had  a  long  journey, 
full  of  wonderful  experiences.  Perhaps 
it  is  all  for  the  best,  and  will  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  benefit  to  you  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  so  far  as  the  prime  object  of  it 
is  concerned,  you  have  had  your  trouble 
for  your  pains.  If  you  had  let  me  into 
the  secret,  as  you  should  have  done,  you 
bad  boy,  I  might  have  saved  you  these 
wild  wanderings.'' 

'^Do  speak  up,  mother!"  I  exclaimed 
excitedly.  '*Whatdoyou  mean?  If  you 
know  which  of  these  two  chaps  is  the 
right  man,  please  do  n't  hesitate  to  say  so. 
Here  I  am,  expecting  every  moment  that 
Arthur  Fordham  will  put  in  an  appear- 
ance." 

Scarcely  had  I  finished  speaking  when 
the  bell-boy  approached  and  handed  me 
a  oartl  bearing  the  name  of  Arthur  Ford- 
ham.   I  glanced  up  involuntarily,   and 


saw  him  standing  just  outside  the  door, 
looking  blandly  unconscious  of  the  chase 
he  had  led  me. 

**  There  he  is,  mother,."  I  whispered. 
**  Shall  I  introduce  him  to  you?  " 

**  In  a  moment,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
**  But  who  do  you  think  he  is? " 

**  Why,  the  man  I  have  been  scouring 
the  round  globe  to  find,"  I  answered  im- 
petuously. **  The  fellow  who  will  share 
my  fortune — that  is,  if  he  happens  to  be 
the  right  one." 

**  Wrong,  my  dear,  quite  wrong,"  said 
my  mother  impressively.  '  *  This  letter  I 
hold  in  my  hand  addressed  to  Miss  Helen 
Nelson  was  transmitted  to  her  by  her 
dearest  friend,  in  order  that  she  might 
advise  her  concerning  the  matter  to 
which  it  refers.  The  friend  unfortunate- 
ly lost  this  letter,  and  your  uncle,  John 
Hammersmith,  found  it.  He  evidently 
mistook  the  lady  who  dropped  it,  for  poor 
Helen,  whom  he  never  saw.  The  lady 
who  so  deeply  interested  your  uncle, 
afterward  met  and  married  his  brother 
—your  dear  father.  In  short,  my  son, 
she  was — and  is — your  mother." 

**  And  the  man  I  was  looking  for? "  I 
gasped. 

**  Was — and  is — ^yourself!" 


My  interview  with  Arthur  Fordham 
was  confined  to  informing  him  about 
the  adventures  of  Albert,  who,  it  ap- 
peared, was  his  second-cousin. 

Some  weeks  later,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reintroducing  myself  to  the  Melbourne 
solicitors,  who  in  due  course  succeeded 
in  establishing  my  double  identity  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Probate  Court.  My 
heirship,  although  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  original  plans  and  specifications, 
quickly  elevated  me  in  public  estimation. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  great  invention, 
the  **  Excelsior,"  though  built  exactly  as 
projected,  belies  its  name  so  wretchedly 
and  manifests  such  a  propensity  to  grovel, 
that  I  have  actually  been  advised  to 
convert  it  into  a  dredging  machine. 
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BY   ROSE  EYTINGE. 


I  NEVER  was  a  recognized  missionary ; 
indeed  I  never  did  anything  in  the  Bor- 
rioboolah-Gha  way,  that  I  know  of ;  and 
yet  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
a  few  converts. 

I  have  shown  a  number  of  people  the 
way  to  the  play-house;  and  have,  on 
every  occasion  when  I  have  done  them 
this  service,  received  their  thanks;  not 
for  having  pointed  out  to  them  a  new 
means  of  diverting  themselves,  but  for 
showing  them  a  new  path  bordered  with 
flowers  of  poetry  and  made  bright  by  the 
sunlight  of  art — a  path  that  led  them  out 
of  the  dull,  cold  atmosphere  of  every- 
<lay  selfishness,  into  the  clear,  sweet  air 
of  harmless  amusement  where  thoughts 
were  turned  toward  kindliness  and  char- 
ity. 

Once,  '4n  the  diamond  morning  of 
long  ago,"  when  I  was  acting  at  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre,  I  had  two  dear  friends 
visiting  me:  an  elderly  lady  and  her 
niece,  a  charming  girl.  They  were  Scotch 
Presbyterians;  they  had  never  in  their 
lives  visited  a  theatre,  having  been  taught 
to  think  it  a  very  evil  place. 

During  their  visit  I  arranged  in  an  un- 
obtrusive way,  that  their  evenings  should 
be  provided  with  amusements  in  conso- 
nance with  their  tastes  and  habits,  but  I 
myself,  being  **  in  the  bill,"  was  obliged 
every  evening,  to  leave  them.  One  day, 
when  we  were  taking  our  afternoon  tea,  I 
observed — indeed  I  could  not  help  observ- 
ing— most  mysterious  nods  and  urgings, 
and  all  sorts  of  confidential  signs  passing 
between  them.  I  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion. The  murder  was  out:  they  wanted 
to  go  to  the  theatre — they  wanted  to  see 
me  act.  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  gratify 
them ;  and  I  promised  that  the  very  next 
evening  should  bring  the  fulfilment  of 
their  wish. 

When  I  went  to  the  theatre  I  told  Mr. 
Wallack  the  circumstances  of  the  case— 
of  my  friends'  former  abstinence  from  the 
play-house,  their  repentance,  their  earnest 
wish  for  reformation.  He,  with  grace 
and  graciousness,  at  once  placed  his  box 
at  my  disposal  for  the  work  of  enlight- 
enment. 


The  fateful  evening  quickly  arrived. 
The  play  was  **  The  Honeymoon."  James 
W.  Wallack  played  Duke  Aranza,  E. 
L.  Davenport,  Rolando,  and  dear  old 
G-eorge  Holland,  Lopez. 

To  watch  the  faces  of  my  two  friends 
during  that  performance  was  as  delicious 
a  pleasure  as  the  play  itself.  At  first, 
they  sat  far  back  in  the  box,  and  fur- 
tively took  note  of  the  audience.  As  the 
curtain  rose,  the  youngejr  penitent  drew 
her  chair  a  little  forwwti;  and,  when  the 
Duke  CMne  on,  filling  the  stage,  as  J.  W. 
Wallack  knew  so  well  how  to  do ;  and 
when  his  grand  voice  was  heard,  not  loud 
but  rich  and  musical,  the  elder  penitent 
also  drew  her  chair  nearer  the  opening. 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  act,  they 
were  both  ranged  at  the  front  of  that 
box,  as  close  as  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  get,  and  I  feared  it  would  be  necessary 
to  send  an  usher  in,  to  tie  them  into 
their  chairs,  as  we  do  refractory  babies; 
lest,  in  their  eager  delight,  and  absorbed 
interest,  they  should  lean  too  far  for- 
ward, and  fall  headlong  on  the  stage. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  I  sent 
and  brought  them  to  my  dressing-room. 
Never  in  all  my  life,  have  I  witnessed 
such  delight,  such  wonder,  such  a  state 
of  altogether  beatific  enlightenment,  as 
my  two  converts  exhibited.  The  girl's 
mood  was  simply  one  of  unmixed  rapture : 
she  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  bestowed 
upon  me  every  term  of  endearment.  Oc- 
casionally, she  mentioned  some  other 
person  in  the  cast,  and,  whenever  her 
breath  failed  her  she  occupied  herself 
till  she  could  recover  it,  in  kissing  me. 

My  elder  penitent,  while  exhibiting 
equal  pleasure,  was  appearently  much 
abashed  by  a  sense  of  her  past  short- 
comings. This  I  gathered  from  the  dis- 
jointed expressions  she  dropped  from 
time  to  time:  as  *'I  never  could  have 
believed  it  .  .  .  Such  a  beautiful  story, 
so  beautifully  told  ...  I  have  been  very 
wrong,  very  narrow  .  .  .  We  should 
know  before  we  judge." 

My  elder  friend  had  been  particularly 
delighted  with  Mr.  Holland— as  who  was 
not  ? — ^and  we  spoke  a  little  of  him  per- 
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sonally.  When  we  were  leaving  the 
theatre,  we  passed  Mr.  Holland,  seated 
near  the  stage-entrance,  where  he  nightly 
waited  for  one  or  other  of  his  good, 
dutiful  sons  to  escort  him  home.  My 
friend  recognized  him  and  stepping  up 
to  him,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  said, 
'*Sir,  your  innocent  mirth  has  given  me 
great  delight;  will  you  do  me  the  honor 
to  shake  hands  with  me  ?  ^* 

Need  I  say  with  what  simple  warmth 
and  homely  dignity  my  worthy  old  com- 
rade responded  to  this  compliment ! 

When  we  reached  home,  we  had  a  little 
supper  and  a  brief  chat ;  and,  as  we  part- 
ed for  the  night,  my  old  friend,  holding 
my  hand,  said,  '*My  dear,  to-night  you 
have  given  me  a  great  pleasure.  But, 
you  have  also  done  much  more;  you 
have  taught  me  a  valuable  lesson.  I 
will  go  to  my  church,  in  future,  with 
clearer  eyes  and  a  larger  charity;  and 
whenever  I  can,  I  will  go  to  the  theatre, 
and  I  will  take  others  there  too.  I  will 
go  to  the  theatre,  feeling  sure  that  I  shall 
always  learn  something;  that  I  shall  al- 
ways have  my  heart  gladdened  with 
harmless  gayety,  my  eyes  refreshed  by 
beautiful  pictures,  my  ears  regaled  with 
sweet  music,  and  my  mind  filled  by  an 
interesting  story." 

The  next  convert  that  I  now  recall, 
took  a  most  practical  and  satisfactory 
means  of  testifying  her  penitence. 

While  I  was  playing  Kate  Peyton  in 
Augustin  Daly's  dramatic  version  of 
'*  Griffith  Gaunt,"  I  moved  into  a  quiet 
and  rather  straight-laced  neighborhood ; 
and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  there 
had  been  not  a  little  fluttering  in  the 
adjoining  dove-cotes  at  the  advent  of  a 
*' profane  stage-player"  among  them.  I 
found,  however,  nothing  to  complain  of; 
my  neighbors  were  kind  and  pleasant 
and  disposed  to  be  sociable,  though  one 
who  was  nearest  did  not  call  upon  me. 
This  particular  neighbor  was  the  wife  of 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  was  said 
to  be  very  **blue." 

When  I  had  been  in  my  new  home 
a  few  weeks,  early  one  Sunday  morning 
the  bell  rang,  and  on  my  threshold  stood 
a  tidy  maid  holding  a  great  tray,  on 
which  reposed  in  state  a  new-baked  loaf 
of  home-made  bread,  and  another  of 
cake,  on  whose  snowy  surface  blushed 


pink  moss-rose  buds,  forming  the  letters 
of  my  name.  Appended  was  a  card 
bearing  in  more  prosaic  characters  the 
name  of  my  Presbyterian  neighbor,  beg- 
ging my  permission  to  pay  her  some- 
what tardy  visit  on  the  morrow. 

It  transpired  some  time  afterward  that 
the  day  before  sending  this  gift  she  had 
— sorely  against  her  will  and  convic- 
tions—been persuaded  to  attend  the  mat- 
inee ;  and  somehow  she  had  confused  me 
in  her  mind  with  the  sweet  creature 
whose  woes  and  virtues  I  had  enacted. 
Hence  this  pretty  offering  and  pleasant 
overture. 

Of  course  I  sent  an  acceptance  and  in- 
vitation, and  she  came.  That  call  was 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  has 
endured  through  many  years,  and  that  I 
believe  and  hope  will  end  only  with  mv 
life. 

The  next  convert  that  I  now  think  of 
as  turning  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
I  picked  up  at  sea;  and  this  convert  was 
not  so  much  mine  as  he  was  Charles 
Dickens's.  I  was  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
on  my  way  hither  and  home,  when  I 
gathered  this  one  into  the  fold.  Among" 
my  fellow-passengers  was  a  gentleman 
— elderly,  rather  than  old — who,  while 
he,  by  his  stately  manner,  attracted,  or, 
more  correctly,  commanded,  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  had  avoided  making  any 
acquaintances.  Indeed,  he  had  in  a 
marked  manner  repelled  the  advances  of 
more  than  one  of  his  fellow-voyagers. 
I  was,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  when, 
one  day,  the  captain  told  me  that  our 
silent,  stately  recluse  wished  to  be  pre- 
sented to  me. 

I  expressed  my  willingness,  and  the 
introduction  took  place.  After  a  little 
desultory  talk,  the  gentleman  said,  as  he 
turned  impulsively  towards  me:  **  I  owe 
you  so  much,  you  must  let  me  thank 
you— you  must  let  me  tell  you  a  story," 

I  most  willingly  assented,  and  this 
was,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  what  he 
told  me: 

**I  am  a  Baptist  minister.  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  strictest  and  most 
orthodox  manner.  I  was  taught  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  most  strictly ;  that  even  to 
walk  out  in  the  fields  for  recreation  on 
the  sacred  day  was  a  sin.  I  was  taught 
that  to  read  books  of  fiction  was  wicked ; 
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to  look  upon  pictures  was  a  form  of 
idolatry,  and  the  play-house  was  an 
abomination. 

**Some  months  ago  a  dear,  younger 
brother  of  mine  fell  ill ;  business  cares 
and  family  troubles  overwhelmed  him ; 
and  he  broke  down  in  both  body  and 
mind.  The  physicians  decided  that  the 
only  hope  of  his  recovery  lay  in  travel 
and  complete  change  of  scene.  And,  as 
he  was  irritable  and  excitable  to  an 
alarming  extent,  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased;  he  was 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
•contradicted  or  corrected;  but  to  be  care- 
fully watched  and  closely  attended.  In 
this  emergency  I  gave  up  my  pastoral 
charge,  left  my  home  and  family,  and 
determined  to  devote  myself  to  my 
brother. 

**  We  went  to  Europe.  It  is  needless 
to  describe  to  you  his  fancies  and  vaga- 
ries; useless,  worse  than  useless,  to  try 
to  tell  you  of  the  places  where  he  led 
me.  My  horror  culminated  when,  one 
night  in  London,  he  stopped  in  front  of 
a  theatre,  and  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  enter. 

**The  play  was  called  "  Oliver  Twist," 
and  you  were  to  perform  a  part  called 
Nancy  Sykes.  The  play  might  have 
been  a  fairy  tale,  and  you  the  good  fairy, 
or  the  witch,  for  aught  I  knew  about  it. 
With  a  sinking  heart,  and  an  earnest 
prayer  for  protection  and  pardon,  in 
what  then  seemed  to  me  participation 
in  deep  and  deadly  sin,  I  followed  my 
brother  into  the  theatre. 

*' Disgust  soon  mingled  with  my  oth- 
er painful  feelings,  when  I  witnessed 
some  of  the  performance.  Then  came  one 
scene  in  which  you  protect  Oliver  Tivist, 
who,  I  now  discovered,  was  a  poor, 
friendless,  orphan  child.  As  I  followed 
the  story,  and  saw  how,  through  the 
deep,  black  cloud  of  sin  and  shame  that 
enveloped  the  poor  creature  you  repre- 
sented, there  gleamed  at  intervals  the 


light  of  a  human  soul  trying  to  lift  it- 
self to  repentance ;  when  I  watched  the 
poor  heart,  torn  by  remorse,  yet  filled 
with  sweet  womanly  love;  when  I  saw 
that  love  piercing  like  a  pure  bright 
star,  through  the  blinding  tears  of  hurt 
and  trampled  womanhood;  that  love, 
which  taught  the  poor  ignorant  lips  to 
utter  words  that  wrung  from  me  my 
tears: — it  came  to  me  as  a  revelation, 
that  the  play-house  was  not  an  abomina- 
tion :  rather  that  it  was  a  school,  where 
were  taught  hatred  of  vice,  and  love 
of  virtue;  where  man  was  taught  to 
love  his  fellow-man,  and  to  look  with 
charity  and  pity  upon  his  sins. 

"I  examined  the  bill  of  the  play,  and 
I  found  there  the  information  that  the 
performance  I  was  witnessing  was  taken 
from  a  story  written  by  Charles  Dickens ; 
and  I  determined  that  the  next  morning 
I  would  buy  and  read  that  story.  I  did 
this,  and  since  then  have  read  every  story 
Charles  Dickens  ever  wrote. 

**  Now  you  will  understand  how  great 
a  truth  I  uttered,  when  I  told  you  I  was 
deeply  in  your  debt,  and  wanted  to 
thank  you.*' 

I  have  had  a  goodly  number  of  con- 
verts, but  these  few  cases  will  serve  as 
examples.  In  one  particular  I  consider 
miyself  very  fortunate :  I  count  no  back- 
sliders from  my  flock;  they  have  all 
continued  to  walk  in  the  sunshine  of  en- 
lightenment. Not  one  of  them  has  ever, 
through  the  influence  of  the  theatre, 
shunned  that  bright  light  that  shines 
on  us  from  above ;  not  one  of  them  has, 
through  such  teaching,  lost  sight  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness ;  but  possibly  some  of 
my  converts,  when  they  have  been  forced 
to  listen  to  denunciations  of  the  stage 
from  those  who  know  not  whereof  they 
speak,  may  have  felt  inclined  to  cry  with 
the  rare  old  poet-teacher: 

Cursed  be  the  social  lies 

That  warp  us  from  the  living  truth. 
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So  small  was  the  world's  circle  to  a 
farming  family  in  Neder  Luled  that  Nils 
Peter  Olessen's  daughters  thought  it 
high  holiday  when  they  could  go  up 
mountain  to  the  mill  with  him.  His  flock 
of  sons  was  too  small  to  trudge  the  dis- 
tance; hut  Hilda  could  make  the  new 
harley-meal  into  mush,  and  little  Marie 
loved  to  help  him  fill  the  hoppers. 

The  mill  stood  at  the  outlet  of  a 
mountain  lake ;  built  one-story  high  and 
equipped  for  grinding  by  a  company  of 
farmers.  There  was  no  miller.  Each 
landholder  was  miller  of  his  own  grain, 
and  had  a  day  and  night^s  use  or  two 
days'  and  two  nights'  use  of  the  mill, 
according  to  the  size  of  his  farm. 

The  tiny  old  man  Lars  Ivessen  saw 
the  Olessens  passing  about  dusk.  The 
glooms  of  north  Swedish  hills  and  forests 
lay  around  his  hut,  but  never  cast  dark- 
ness into  his  solitary  life.  He  left  weed- 
ing his  vegetables  and  came  chirping 
to  the  roadway,  on  crooked  legs,  like  a 
season-worn  grasshopper ;  and  stood  with 
his  shaking  knees  forming  right  angles, 
and  red  woolen  cap  pulled  down  to  his 
nose. 

Hilda  gave  him  a  pretty  blue-eyed  fair- 
faced  smile,  which  little  Marie  repeated 
in  miniature,  being  herself  a  repetition 
of  her  sister  en  petite.  But  their  father 
Nils  Peter  uttered  salutation  shortly. 

*' You  have  lost  your  day,  Nils  Oles- 
sen,''  chattered  small  Lars. 

'*But  I  have  my  night,"  responded 
Nils  Peter. 

**  The  rich  bring  more  barley  to  grind," 
said  Hilda.  *'  One  night  is  enough  for 
our  farm." 

**  But  to-morrow  early  come  the  Sond- 
bergs,"  chuckled  lean  Lars;  **and  the 
Sond bergs  would  scarcely  wait  on  the 
Troll  herself." 

*'  I  would  rather  see  the  Troll  than  a 
Sondberg,"  exclaimed  Nils,  irritated  by 
his  enemy's  name.  He  struck  his  ox, 
and  knew  that  Hilda  looked  at  him  with 
clouded  eyes.  Marie  walked  closer  to 
Hilda,  and  held  her  hand,  to  which  she 
clung  when  Lars  Ivessen  called  after  the 
procession. 

**IVe  lately  seen  something  like  the 
Troll's  gray  dress  about  the  mill.     This 


morning,  moreover,  Jan  Jansen  came 
near  losing  his  best  ox  before  he  could 
fasten  it  to  his  cart,  by  something  driv- 
ing it  mad  into  the  stream." 

Nils  walked  on  behind  his  load.  The 
mill  was  in  sight,  darkening  full  of  even- 
ing shadows,  but  not  at  that  moment  in 
any  visible  possession. 

Hilda  held  back  for  a  few  more  words 
with  Lars.  Her  blue  home-spun  dress 
outlined  a  nobly  large  and  beautiful 
figure.  Her  features  were  massive  yet 
refined.  She  was  a  northern  ^'enus. 
moving  barefooted  up  the  mountain  with 
slight  effort,  or  pausing  in  serene  un- 
conscious attitudes  to  honor  with  her 
countenance  such  human  grasshoppers 
as  Lars  Ivessen. 

Lars  grinned  at  her,  and  with  his  un- 
steady joints  executed  the  caper  of  jump- 
ing up  and  coming  down  in  a  squat. 
Though  a  bachelor,  he  was  sensitive  to 
all  young  people's  love  affairs.  But 
what  further  chat  he  intended  to  have 
with  Hilda  was  cut  short  by  her  fathers 
voice  calling  her  up  the  hill. 

**  I  wonder  you  will  live  so  near  the 
mill,"  said  Hilda  in  her  gently  murmur- 
ing voice,  moving  on. 

**  Sfie  could  hurt  you,'^  put  forth  little 
Marie  wamingly,  hinting  with  her  head 
at  the  presence  up  the  mountain. 

**No,  the  Troll  will  not  hurt  me  now, 
Marie  Nils-dotter;  though  when  I  first 
built  my  house  near  the  mill  she  milked 
my  cow  every  day." 

**  So ! "  whispered  Marie. 

**But  my  mutter  left  me  good  silver 
earrings,"  suggested  Lars:  and  both  girls 
nodded,  understanding  him.  It  was  not 
safe  or  wise  to  boast  of  having  propitiated 
the  Troll. 

When  they  reached  Nils  Peter,  he  was 
lifting  his  sacks  of  barley  out  of  the  cart. 
He  unyoked  his  ox,  and  with  a  suspi- 
cious glance  about  the  woods,  turned  it 
to  graze. 

The  mill  was  divided  into  two  rooms. 
One  of  them,  open  at  the  water-side, 
contained  the  hoppers,  gaping  empty  for 
Nils^s  barley.  As  fast  as  Marie  untied 
the  sacks,  he  heaved  them  up  with  many 
a  tug  and  grunt,  and  poured  them  into 
the  hoppers. 
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liilda  opened  the  inner  room  and  built 
a  fire  on  the  huge  hearth.  There  were 
two  wooden  bunks  against  the  wall.  To 
make  these  comfortable  she  brought  from 
the  cart  four  sheepskin  blankets,  lined 
with  scarlet.  She  had  also  to  bring  in 
the  cooked  food,  and  to  hang  on  the 
chain  a  pot  of  clear  water  for  making 
barley  mush.  The  first  bruised  meal 
which  fell  into  the  bin  was  always  de- 
voted to  a  hot  supper  at  the  mill. 

But  the  mill  did  not  start  when  Nils 
set  the  machinery  free.  He  went  from 
point  to  point  of  the  simple  gearing. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  stone 
should  not  be  roaring  and  the  hoppers 
trembling,  except  that  with  all  the  press 
of  water  upon  it  the  wheel  did  not  move. 
He  peered  down  the  water  into  the  wheel, 
and  then  turned  and  gazed  upon  his  girls. 

Evening  dimness  made  everything  in- 
distinct. Nils  flattened  himself  down  on 
his  stomach,  and  craned  his  neck  at  the 
wheel  standing  in  such  stubborn  trance. 
Hilda  stooped  beside  him,  and  next  to  her 
crowded  Marie.  There  was  something 
gray  lying  in  the  wheel,  its  dusty  dra- 
pery flowing  in  the  current  as  if  from 
a  steadfast  anchor. 

All  three  rose  up  and  removed  instant- 
ly to  the  inner  room.  Marie  climbed 
upon  the  sheepskin  rugs  in  a  bunk,  and 
curled  her  feet  under  her.  Both  girls 
waited  to  see  what  their  father  would  do. 

Somewhat  shame-faced  and  wholly  sul- 
len, he  dragged  out  the  contents  of  his 
home-spun  pockets,  and  selected  the  small- 
est silver  coin  in  the  pouch.  This  he 
took  to  the  water-side.  They  heard  a 
little  splash,  and  knew  he  had  chucked 
it  into  the  open  wheel.  Little  Marie 
shook  her  head  at  this  way  of  propitiat- 
ing the  Troll.  Nils  Olessen  should  have 
carried  his  coin  and  hid  it  modestly  under 
the  mill.  The  Troll  does  not  like  to  hear 
you  fling  money  in  her  face,  and  scorns 
your  gift  if  you  go  to  examine  the  hiding- 
place  afterwards  to  see  whether  she  has 
taken  it. 

Nils  was  fierce  about  her.  In  his  mind 
she  represented  the  general  ill-luck  which 
dogged  him.  He  was  not  sure  he  be- 
lieved in  her  physical  existence  notwith- 
standing miitter-miitter's  tales;  but,  as 
the  easiest  means  of  getting  rid  of  her, 
he  performed  the  rite  of  silver-offering 
which  she  was  said  to  countenance. 


The  girls  heard  him  working  at  the^ 
mill  gearing.  Their  fire  crackled.  The 
pot  began  to  boil ;  and  there  was  no  bar- 
ley meal  and  no  likelihood  of  barley  meal 
for  mush  that  night. 

Hilda  sat  on  the  bunk  by  her  sister, 
and  to  cheer  each  other  they  broke  out 
occasionally  into  hushed  and  sing-song 
chanting  of  Neder  Luled  ballads.  But  not 
one  bit  did  they  repeat  of  that  half- 
believed  Troll-lore  which  many  genera- 
tions had  been  gathering  in  Neder  Lulefi. 

They  remembered  in  silence,  however, 
those  children  who  were  berrying  and  sat 
down  to  measure  their  berries.  The  Troll 
always  wears  scarlet  when  she  is  good- 
humored,  but  when  she  is  angry  appears 
in  gray.  The  Troll  came  along  in  gray, 
flirting  her  shawl  and  looking  like  any 
other  woman  until  she  stooped  down  to 
eat  berries  out  of  one  girl's  measure.  The 
child  saw  the  iron  screw  with  which  a 
Troll  fastens  her  back  hair;  and,  throw- 
ing her  berries  abroad,  ran  yelling  home. 

And  the  old  man  who  was  working  in 
his  garden  when  the  Troll  came  to  him, 
acting  angrily;  that  night  he  put  a  silver 
piece  under  his  house,  and  she  came  ud 
more. 

How  often  had  the  Troll  been  known 
to  stop  boats  crossing  streams,  and  to 
drown  cattle  1  How  often  had  she  been 
accused  of  stealing  children!  Yet  she 
would  sometimes  work  you  good,  and  in 
any  case  she  could  not  do  you  much  harm 
after  you  burned  her. 

Some  men  were  burning  logs  and  mak- 
ing tar.  Into  their  hut  at  night  came  the 
Troll.  One  man  took  a  brand  from  the 
fire  and  burned  her ;  then  he  kicked  her. 
She  asked  him  his  name.  He  said  his 
name  was  Myself.  Said  the  Troll :  *'  Me 
Myself  burned,  and  me  Myself  kicked ; 
so  now  Myself  shall  sleep. "  The  man  fell 
asleep  and  could  not  be  waked  for  four 
days. 

Nils  Peter's  daughters  could  never  have 
sifted  out  and  condensed  the  amount  of 
their  belief  in  the  Troll.  If  there  had  been 
absolute  terror  of  her  it  would  have  sent 
the  family  flying  from  the  mill.  Perhaps- 
Nils  himself  would  not  have  taken  oath 
that  her  seldom-seen  features  were  hood- 
ed in  the  gray  cloak,  yet  when  his  eye 
penetrated  into  the  water-wheel,  a  flash 
from  under  hag-like  brows  made  him 
start  back. 
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He  shouted  down  to  Lars  Ivessen,  and 
Lars  came  dancing  up  the  hill,  on  crooked 
legs,  joyfully  smiling  over  this  perplex- 
ity. 

He  bent  his  knees,  balanced  himself 
and  gazed  at  the  Troll.  Day  being  quite 
gone,  there  was  gloom  to  add  to  the 
grayness  of  the  cloak  in  the  mill-wheel. 
The  clear  lake  depths  had  become  obscure, 
and  the  pine-clothed  mountain  looked 
quite  black. 

Resinous  fuel  made  the  inner  room 
very  cheerful.  Hilda  spread  out  a  cold 
supper,  and  pushed  aside  the  barley  pot. 
Lars  and  Nils,  turn  about,  took  brands 
from  the  fire,  and  the  girls  heard  each 
expiring  hiss  as  they  tried  to  bum  the 
Troll  under  water. 

Their  father  and  his  helper  sat  down 
and  ate  supper.  Nils  Peter's  light  beard, 
clinging  around  his  mouth  like  milk- 
<5urd,  had  a  lowering  expression.  So  silent 
was  the  mill,  that  out-door  sounds  in- 
truded. Motionless  stood  these  hoppers 
of  unground  barley,  and  the  Sondbergs 
were  coming  early  to  take  their  turn.  He 
ought  to  be  miles  away  before  Olaf  Sond- 
berg  claimed  the  mill's  service.  But  there 
was  the  barley  unground,  and  his  family 
depending  on  it  for  food. 

The  swift  northern  night  began  to  rise 
from  the  world  before  it  seemed  half  set- 
tled to  its  repose.  Little  Marie  and  Hilda 
had  fallen  asleep  in  one  of  the  bunks. 
Lars  Ivessen  curled  himself  around  a 
hopper,  and  began  to  snore  in  the  midst 
of  his  neighborly  service.  The  unceasing 
grin  which  kept  his  lips  apart  and  showed 
his  close-worn  yellow  teeth,  nearly  tempt- 
ed Nils  to  plunge  a  handful  of  barley 
down  his  throat.  For,  after  wandering 
around  the  mill  in  helpless  wrath  until 
he  felt  convinced  he  could  not  make  it 
grind  his  grist,  Nils  concluded  to  fill  his 
grain-sacks  again  and  wait  out  the  days 
for  another  turn. 

But  so  keen  were  the  Sondbergs  for 
their  rights  that  he  had  barely  emptied 
one  hopper,  and  the  hasty  sun  had  not 
yet  started  up  on  the  horizon,  when  he 
heard  their  heavy  carts  jolting  up  the 
path.  Moving  in  vaporous  dimness  like 
enlarged  shadows,  came  Olaf,  his  wife 
and  a  troop  of  children,  even  to  that 
strapping  Otto,  who  had  been  educated 
above  the  minister,  and  had  taken  trips 
to  Stockholm.     Nor  did  this  Otto  hang 


back  like  his  father,  at  sight  of  the 
Olessen  cart,  but  climbetl  the  faster, 
roaring  a  morning  song  to  wake  Hilda. 
It  is  hard  to  be  poor  and  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  your  forefathers'  enemy,  and 
to  see  that  enemy's  outrageous  son  bent 
on  courting  your  submissive  daughter. 
Nils  wished  he  had  taken  away  hift  gnds\. 
and  his  children  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
the  Troll  in  the  wheel. 

Otto  was  first  in  the  mill ;  for  Otto  s 
mother,  with  her  cloud  of  deerfooted 
urchins,  paused  outside  in  dismay  when 
news  was  passed  to  her  that  the  Troll 
was  in  the  wheel.  Guiding  his  last  ox 
half-way  up  the  ascent,  Olaf  Sondberg 
stood  still  at  the  same  whisper, 

** Fodder,  the  Troll  is  in  the  wheel!" 

Otto,  alone,  heard  it  carelessly.  He  be- 
gan to  unload  his  father's  bailey,  and 
asked  Nils  if  they  might  make  use  of  the 
empty  hopper.  In  doing  so,  he  kicked 
little  Lars,  and  the  elfish  old  man  leaped 
wide-awake  with  a  ready  smile. 

**  There  will  be  no  big  barley  grist 
ground  to-day.  Otto  Olafson,"  he  crowed 
like  a  morning  cock.  **  The  Troll  is  in 
the  wheel." 

Otto  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  air. 

**Give  me  a  look  at  this  Troll  in 
the  wheel,"  he  laughed.  **  Neither  Troll 
nor  any  other  old  miitter-miitter's  story 
is  going  to  keep  me  from  grinding  ray 
grist." 

"  A  Sondberg  and  a  Troll  may  work 
well  together,"  growled  Nils  Peter. 

**If  they  do,  your  hopper  shall  be 
ground  at  the  same  time  ours  is,"  re- 
plied Otto,  good-naturedly. 

He  dropped  to  his  knees,  and  put  his 
chin  quite  to  the  flooring's  edge.  There 
was  a  fog  hugging  the  stream*s  surface. 
Early  birds  could  be  heard  up  the 
mountain,  but  light  had  not  yet  de- 
scended to  where  the  Troll  lay. 

**  We  threw  brands  at  her,"  said  Lars. 

**  And  silver,"  said  Nils  Peter — watch- 
ing narrowly  that  his  enemy  s  son 
sneered  not  at  this. 

**  And  there  she  is  yet,"  said  Lars. 

**And  there  she'll  stay,"  said  Nib 
Peter. 

**We'll  see,''  said  Otto,  standing  up 
and  stripping  off  part  of  his  clothes. 

His  father,  Olaf  Sondberg,  looked 
through  the  mill-door  and  saw  his  son  s 
ruddy    bare   breast  and    arms,    shining 
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golden  hair  and  fearless,  straight  glance, 
but  without  comprehending  his  aim  un- 
til Otto's  joined  hands  were  flung  up  to 
guard  his  head. 

Hilda  came  out  of  the  inner  room 
and  saw  Otto  plunge.  His  inverted  face 
flashed  across  her  sight  like  a  terrifying 
meteor.  As  she  heard  him  splash  and 
struggle,  Olessen  and  Sondberg  voices 
joined  their  screams,  for  the  young 
man's  mother  came  flying  into  the  mill 
and  clasped  hands  with  Hilda  in  ex- 
tremity of  anguish.  What  was  an  Oles- 
sen, or  even  a  Troll  now?  The  stream 
itself  was  swift  and  fierce  enough  to 
drown  him,  and  down  its  channel  he 
went,  now  under  the  gray  cloak  and 
now  struggling  to  ride  it  under.  Was 
there  ever  before,  man  bold  enough  to 
try  drowning  a  Troll? 

The  children  cried  while  their  parents 
stood  gazing  stupidly. 

**Now  she's  dragging  him  under!" 
screamed  Lars,  swinging  on  palsied  legs 
as  he  pointed  to  that  gray  whirl.  **  You 
Olessens  and  Sondbergs,  stand  and  see 
the  best  man  in  Neder  Lule&  die,  because 
your  fodder-fodders  and  miitter-miitters 
had  an  old  quarrel !  Thus  will  go  all  your 
sons  and  daughters,  ye  Troll-haunted  giv- 
ers of  yourselves  to  the  evil  one ! " 

*'0  heaven  save  my  boy!"  cried 
Otto  Sondberg's  mother,  casting  her 
hands  above,  *'and  never  again  will  I 
speak  or  think  ill  of  living  soul  I  Down 
on  your  knees,  Olaf  Sondberg,  and  re- 
pent and  save  my  Otto  Olafsen ! " 

Hilda  joined  this  x>©ti*^ion,  but  her 
father  took  the  first  occasion  in  his  life- 
time to  do  better  than  anybody  else  did, 
and  follow  the  example  of  Otto.  .  . 

The  sun,  coming  up  like  a  cannon- 
ball,  distinctly  outlined  Nils  Peter's  head 
down  in  the  stream,  alongside  Otto's 
head.  As  Nils  Peter  helped  Otto,  the 
families  crowded  on  the  brink  and 
caught  at  them  both.     Their  shoulders, 


their  waists  rose  above  the  surface,  and 
with  them  came  the  Troll's  gray  cloak. 
Otto  kept  a  hold  upon  it  until  he  and  his 
helper  stood  dripping  upon  the  rocks, 
and  then  he  dropped  it  to  shake  Nils 
Peter  by  the  hand. 

His  father  Olaf  also  shook  Nils  Peter 
by  the  hand.  And  Otto,  having  met 
his  mother  s  embrace,  shook  Hilda  by 
the  hand.  He  gazed  into  her  eyes  and 
put  his  nude  arms  around  her. 

With  one  sound — the  g^tures  were  so 
simultaneous — each  of  the  fathers  smote 
himself  on  the  leg. 

**It  would  be  a  good  thing!"  ex- 
claimed Olaf  Sondberg. 

*'It  would  be  a  good  thing!"  ex- 
claimed Nils  Peter  Olessen. 

So  the  young  man  and  young  maid 
kissed  each  other,  and  this  was  under- 
stood to  mean  betrothal. 

The  mill  was  by  this  time  humming, 
all  its  released  machinery  being  in  mo- 
tion: good  barley-meal  from  both  hop- 
pers would  soon  be  ready  for  united 
mush ;  and  the  Sondbergs  and  Olessens 
made  as  much  clatter  as  the  mill,  pull- 
ing Nils  Peter  out  of  the  sunlight  to 
steam  dry  by  the  mill-fire. 

But  Otto  modestly  rubbed  himself  off 
in  the  shadow  of  a  high  rock  on  which 
he  spread  the  Troll's  cloak,  and  here 
Lars  brought  him  his  upper  clothing  and 
stood  on  tiptoe,  teetering  in  admiration. 

Lars  also  took  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment's privacy  to  make  tender  inquiry, 
while  he  winked  slyly. 

**And  how  did  the  water  feel  this 
time,  my  little  Olafsen  ? " 

**  Much  colder  than  it  was  yesterday. 
Fodder  Lars.  The  miserable  cloak  was 
hard  to  manage,  too ;  though  it  is  a  good 
cloak  out  of  water  and  cost  something  in 
Stockholm.  Cut  it  up  into  a  coat  for 
yourself.  Fodder  Lars,  and  see  that  you 
wear  the  coat  to  my  wedding." 

Mary  Harhvell  Catherwood. 
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MY  PANSIES. 

O.   HERE  is  niio  ill  n  purple  hat 

And  a  rfilie  of   Ti^^let  silk! 
Tbi^  littlo  tVlluw  is  all  in  yellow^ 
And  tli*it  inu^  whiti*  as  rnilki 
Dniicini^  Iri^^li  and  daiu^in^  low. 
Just  r*ft  llu*  l^rf 'e7.es  omnc*  and  go, 
Ih-iir  liltlf  spHiitr  tiinf*  beautiea,  Ol 

f>nr  i>  di'fesscd  in  n  velvety  black, 
And  one  lias  a  crinu^ii   g-own; 
Tliit^  little  nuiid  is  in  blue  an-ajed, 
And  tbnt  in  ^r>l  den -brown: 
Dain-intc  iAifcrh  and  daneing-  low, 
Just  lus  thf  breezas  eonie  and  go, 
Dt.-ar  little  sprioj^r-tinie  beAutieSi   Ol 


One  has  a  critical,  earnest  look, 

And  one  is  wofuUy  sad — 
My  pansies  wise  with  their  dusky  eyes 
And  faces  grave  or  glad! 
Dancing  high  and  dancing  low, 
Just  as  the  heavenly  breezes  blow; 
Dear  little  thoughtful  beauties,  Ol 

Nellie  M.  Garabrant 
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BY    Z.    L.    WHITE. 


A  DENSELY  wooded  kiioU  rising  sev- 
enty feet  above  the  river,  which  swept 
with  a  graceful  curve  around  its  foot;  a 
grassy  meadow  stretching  out  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  its  surface  bix)ken 
by  low  benches  marking  the  levels  from 
which  the  water  had  long  ago  receded; 
a  narrow  strip  of  bottom  land  on  the 
othei  side,  bounded  by  a  forest  of  oak  and 
chestnut  trees ;  a  cloudless  sky ;  a  soft, 
southwest  wind  laden  with  the  perfume 
of  spring  wild-flowers,  the  songs  of  birds 
and  the  hum  of  bees — this  was  the  scene 


dent  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society;  three  of  the  present  group  are 
about  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  great 
factory  on  this  site.  The  river  that  once 
flowed  so  placidly  past  Wawepoonseag 
and  dashed  itself  into  foam  and  spray 
upon  the  rocks  at  Pawtucket  Falls,  still 
winds  its  way  to  the  sea,  but  its  waters 
are  discolored  and  stained,  and  before 
mingling  with  Narragansett  Bay  they 
turn  a  thousand  busy  wheels.  The  hum 
of  the  bees  is  drowned  by  the  whirr  of 
innumerable  spindles;  great   cities  and 


THE  "catholic  OAK. 


and  these  the  sounds  that  welcomed  a 
man  of  middle  age  as  he  emerged  from 
the  woods  by  an  Indian  trail  and  halted 
here  for  rest  .  .  . 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  passed  away.  On  this  spot  there 
are  now  gathered  a  little  company :  one 
of  them  is  a  descendant  of  the  pioneer 
who  sought  a  home  here  on  that  spring 
morning  of  1635;  another  is  the  Presi- 


towns,  teeming  with  a  population  almost 
as  many-tongued  and  hardly  less  numer- 
ous than  the  hosts  that  gathered  at  Babel, 
have  been  built  where  only  dark  forests 
and  grassy  meadow  greeted  the  eye  of  the 
lonely  wanderer.  A  railroad  has  pierced 
the  wooded  knoll,  now  covered  with  a 
growth  of  comparatively  young  timber: 
the  neighboring  station  is  now  known 
as  Lonsdale. 
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Tradition  declares  that  the  rude,  uncu 
quartz  boulders,  half  hidden  in  tlie  grass 
beneath  the  trees,  not  far  from  the  river 
bank  at  the  spot  already  described,  mark 
the  grave  of  the  eccentric,  studious  I'e- 
cluse  who  chose  it  for  his  home;  and 
before  the  hundreds  of  men  with  their 
picks  and  shovels,  horses  and  carts,  de- 
stroy the  last  landmark,  tliere  gather 
these  few  persons  (and  half  a  dozen  more 
attracted  by  idle  curiosity)  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  tradition  and  preserve  any 
relics  that  may  be  discovered. 

The  diggers  find  five  or  six  old,  rusty 
coffin-nails,  some  lines  of  white  lime- 
dust,  such  as  would  be  made  by  the  de- 
composition of  bone,  and  several  small 
pieces  of  bone — this  is  all.  But  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  first  settler  of 
Boston,  who  lived  in  Shawmut  Rxe  years 
before  Winthrop  and  his  people  came 
there — the  man  who  built  his  house  on 
the  edge  of  this  meadow,  planted  an  or- 
chard and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  lonely 
study  and  meditation  in  the  grove  upon 
the  little  hill — was  buried  at  this  spot. 

Then  the  trees  are  cut  down,  and  the 
stumps  removed;  what  remains  of  the 
little  knoll  soon  disappears ;  the  meadow 
vanishes ;  the  stones  of  the  old  well,  over- 
grown with  moss  and  weeds,  are  dug 


up;  and  here,  since  that  sunny  Mayafte^ 
noon  in  1886,  the  granite  and  brick  walls 
of  a  great  factory  have  risen.  If  there  is 
any  object  that  survives  the  ruthless 
axe  of  modem  progress  to  form  a  bond 
between  the  days  of  the  first  white  own- 
er of  the  soil  and  the  present  time,  it  is 
the  **  Catholic  Oak  "  that  still  stands  near 
by.  That  may  have  been  a  sapling  in  his 
old  age.  Let  no  sacrilegious  hand  cut  it 
down  and  dig  out  its  roots,  to  build  a  mill 
upon  its  site. 

Who  was  this  remarkable  man  to 
whose  memory  no  monument  has  yet 
been  reared,  even  in  Boston  or  Provi- 
dence Plantations? 

William  Blaxton — we  moderns  think 
we  know  how  to  spell  his  name  better 
than  he  himself  did,  and  have  changed 
it  to  **  Blackstone  " — left  Boston  with  no 
human  companion.  He  was  no  exile,  as 
Roger  Williams  was.  He  lived  in  peace 
with  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
who  bought  his  land  of  him,  and  he  part- 
ed from  them  in  friendship.  He  was  no 
misanthrope,  or  hater  of  his  fellow-men; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  genial  in  disposi- 
tion and  a  great  lover  of  children  as  well 
as  of  nature.  He  tended  his  roses  with 
the  same  solicitous  care  that  he  bestowed 
upon  his  young  apple-trees,  both  in  Bos- 
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ton  and  in  Rhode  Island,  doing  that  at  a 
period  when  men  in  this  Western  World 
had  little  time  for  sentiment. 

Very  little  is  known  of  William  Black- 
stone  before  Winthrop  found  him  at 
Shawmut,  in  1630.  Grov.  Hopkins,  in 
a  *'  History  of  Rhode  Island,'  says  that 
Blaekstone  was  in  Boston  long  enough  to 
plant  an  orchard,  and  it  is  conjectured,  to 


to  deliver  seisin  under  one  of  its  patents. 
John  and  William  may  not  have  been 
relatives,  but  the  interest  of  the  former 
in  the  affairs  of  the  infant  plantations  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  led  some  to 
suppose  that  they  were. 

In  the  midsummer  of  1623,  the  Gorges 
expedition  sailed  for  Massachusetts  Bay. 
This  colony  was  to  be  the  centre  of  au- 


gather  fruit  from  it.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  he  was  bom  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  in  1595 ;  and  it  is  known  that  he 
took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  England,  in  1617,  and 
that  of  A.  M.  in  1621.  His  autograph  is 
still  shown  there.  Though  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  being 
a  man  of  strong  personality  and  great 
independence  of  character  he  sought  an 
early  opportunity  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  "  Lord  Bishops." 

John  Blaekstone,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, took  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  infant  colonies  in  America. 
As  a  member  of  a  parliamentary  commit- 
tee, in  1642,  he  invited  Cotton,  Hooker 
and  Davenport  to  go  over  to  England  for 
consultation  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  realm.  As  one  of  the  Council,  he 
joined  in  a  power  to  William  Blaekstone 


thority  in  New  England,  and  the  expedi- 
tion brought  with  it— on  paper— a  com- 
plete political  and  ecclesiastical  outfit. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Morell,  who,  Bradford  says,  *'hadl 
know  not  what  power  and  authority  of 
superintendencie  over  the  churches  grant- 
ed him,  and  sundrie  instructions  for  that 
end. "  Mr.  Morell  was  a  quiet  student  and 
man  of  letters,  far  more  at  home  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  library  in  the  rectory  of 
a  retired  country  parish  in  England  than 
in  the  struggle  with  untamed  nature  in 
the  wilds  of  North  America.  He  was  of 
different  stuff  from  that  of  which  the 
Puritans  were  made;  he  had  crossed  the 
ocean  for  a  different  purpose.  But  eccle- 
siastical honors  were  barren  in  Wessa- 
gusset  in  1623,  and  Mr.  Morell  never 
disclosed  at  Plymouth  the  religious  au- 
thority he  bore  until  he  was  about  to 
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return  to  England,  and  when  it  was  too 
late  to  exercise  it. 

William  Blackstone,  then  28  years  of 
age,  already  ordained  for  the  ministry, 
but  too  independent  in  thought  to  live 
comfortably  under  the  rule  of  the  ' '  Lord 
Bishops,"  came  as  an  assistant  and  con- 
genial companion  of  Mr.  Morel  1.  Land- 
ing in  September,  they  settled  on  the 
site  of  Weston's  failure.  But  the  colony 
did  not  succeed.  Its  location  was  badly 
chosen.  It  was  to  depend  for  support 
mainly  upon  trade  with  the  Indians,  ex- 
changing knives  and  trinkets  for  furs 
and  food,  and  then  sending  the  peltnes  to 
Europe  by  the  vessels  that  yearly  visited 
that  coast.  But  Wessagusset,  the  present 
Weymouth,  was  neither  a  seaport,  nor  ac- 
cessible to  the  Indians  from  the  interior ; 
and,  by  the  spring  of  1625  most  of  the 
colonists  had  left,  a  majority  of  them  re- 
turning to  England.  Among  those  who 
went  home  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morell, 
but  William  Blackstone,  having  got  a 
taste  of  the  sweets  of  intellectual  and  re 
ligious  liberty,  preferred  to  remain  alone 
in  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  Blackstone  was  not  a  man  of  for- 
tune, and  the  good  things  of  this  life 
were  not  abundant  in  New  England  in 
1625.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered, 
therefore,  was  the  means  of  supporting 
life.  Before  his  gardens  could  have 
supplied  him  with  food,  he  would  have 
starved  to  death.  His  talents  were  not 
those  of  a  hunter  or  a  fisherman.  He  had 
to  depend  upon  the  Indians,  and,  so  that 
they  might  reach  him  or  he  them  the 
more  easily,  he  moved  across  Massachu- 
setts Bay  to  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  and 
there  built  his  house— a  small  log  cabin 
— by  the  side  of  a  clear  cool  spring  of 
water,  on  a  spot  overlooking  the  mouth 
of  the  Charles  river. 

Can  we  picture  the  life  he  led  for  the 
next  Rye  years?  Tradition  gives  but 
few  hints  to  guide  us.  He  cultivated 
a  garden,  with  English  varieties  of  roses 
in  it,  planted  an  orchard  and  had  a 
library.  And  that  library  was  among 
the  most  valued,  if  not  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  possessions  to  the  day  of 
his  death  half  a  century  later.  How  did 
he  come  by  it?  Probably  he  brought 
some  of  the  books  with  him  from  Eng- 
land, and  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morell, 
who  was  to  be  the  ecclesiastical    head 


of  the  church  in  New  England,  un- 
doubtedly brought  a  good  many  more. 
And  when  the  latter  returned  to  the  old 
country,  what  more  acceptable  souvenir 
could  he  have  left  to  his  young  friend  in 
solitude,  than  his  library. 

The  Indians  probably  supplied  him 
with  fish,  game  and  corn.  Roger  Wil- 
liams, not  many  years  after,  says  of 
the  Narragansetts — ^and  the  Indians  about 
Massachusetts  Bay  were  of  similar  char- 
acter and  disposition : 

Sometimes  Qod  gives  them  fish  or  flesh. 

Yet  they're  content  without; 
And  what  comes  in  they  part  to  friends 

And  strangers  romid  about. 

During  the  summer,  then,  lie  divided 
his  time  between  his  books  and  his  g^ar- 
den,  and  in  the  latter,  besides  the  English 
roses,  he  cultivated  a  great  variety  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  He  watched  with 
especial  tenderness  the  growth  of  his 
young  apple-trees,  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  eat  of  their  luscious 
fruit.  Parched  meal,  which  Roger  Wil- 
liams says  was  **a  readie,  vei'y  whole- 
some food,  eaten  with  a  little  water,  hot 
or  cold,"  fish,  the  products  of  the  cliase, 
and  what  his  garden  supplied,  were  his 
diet.  The  dull  monotony  of  his  soli- 
tude was  occasionally  broken  by  a  visit 
from  Indians, with  whom  he  traded :  from 
Samuel  Maverick,  who  lived  alone  at  East 
Boston,  Mr.  Walford,  of  Charlestown, 
or  Mr.  Thompson  who  lived  on  an  island 
still  bearing  his  name.  Possibly,  too, 
some  of  the  Puritans  from  Plymouth  oc- 
casionally called  upon  him.  Miles  Stand- 
ish  went  into  Boston  Harbor  and  land- 
ed there  four  years  before  Blackstone 
built  his  house  at  Shawmut.  He  got 
news  from  home  by  English  vessels  tliat 
came  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  trade, 
in  the  summer;  and  they  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  furs  he 
had  bought,  supplying  him  at  the  same 
time  with  articles  of  clothing  and  goods 
to  be  used  in  barter  with  the  Indians. 

The  long  winters  he  spent  in  study, 
fortifying  himself  against  the  cold,  as 
Roger  Williams  says  the  Indians  did, 
by  "laying  on  wood."  *'This  they  doe 
plentifully,"  he  adds,  **when  they  lie 
down  to  sleep,  winter  and  summer.  Abun- 
dance they  have  and  abundance  tRey  lay 
on ;  their  fire  is  instead  of  our  betloloaths. 
And  so,  themselves  and  any  that  have 
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occasion  to  lodge  with  them,  must  be 
content  to  turne  often  to  the  fire  if  the 
night  be  cold,  and  they  who  first  wake 
must  repaire  the  fire." 

Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  of 
Blackstone's  having  planted  an  orchard 
in  Boston,  but  a  passage  from  John  Jos- 
selyn's  book,  *'  Account  of  Two  Voyages," 
published  in  London  in  1674,  is  quoted 
in  proof  of  its  existence.  This  writer 
says  that  he  had  brought  to  him  from 
Grovernor's  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  in 
1638,  **  half  a  score  of  very  fair  pippins," 
there  being  **  not  one  apple-tree  nor  pear 
planted  yet  in  no  part  of  the  country  but 
upon  that  island."  A  defendant  of  Black- 
stone's  orchard  remarks.  *'this  Josselyn, 


however,  did  not  know  a  wasp's  nest, 
and  went  *  to  pluck  it '  for  a  *  pine-apple,' 
being  so  badly  stung  that  '  they  hardly 
knew  me  by  my  garments. '  Yet  this  same 
Josselyn  professed  to  know  *  pippins.'" 
Blackstone's  solitude  was  broken  in 
1630  by  the  arrival  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony  with  Winthrop  at  its  head. 
These  people  first  settled  in  Charlestown, 
but  the  water  being  scanty  and  poor,  many 
of  them  fell  sick  and  some  of  them  died. 
Blackstone  therefore  invited  them  to  move 
across  the  river,  where  the  water  was  good ; 
and  they  accepted  so  readily  that,  by  the 
beginning  of  winter,  1,500  or  2,000  were 
residing  on  the  peninsula  where  a  few 
months  before  he  had  lived  alone.  i 
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The  exact  location  of  Blackstone's 
house  in  Boston  has  been  ascertained, 
with  a  substantial  degree  of  certainty,  to 
have  been  at  the  comer  of  Beacon  and 
Spruce  Streets,  overlooking  the  Charles 
River.  It  was  small,  built  of  logs,  and 
is  often  referred  to  as  his  '* cottage."  He 
was  the  first  person  who  was  admitted  to 
be  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts  Bay  col- 
ony, but  as  he  refused  to  join  the  church 
it  is  supposed  that  he  surrendered  the 
privileges  he  thus  obtained,  the  next  May, 
when  it  was  voted  that  only  those  should 
be  freemen  who  joined  the  church.  In 
the  allotment  of  lands,  Blackstone  was 
given  the  largest  tract,  fifty  acres,  but, 
in  1634,  he  sold  this,  except  six  acres 
surrounding  his  house,  to  the  colony  for 
£30,  which  was  paid  by  an  assessment  of 
six  shillings  upon  each  freeman.  A  part 
of  the  land  thus  purchased  became  a  com- 
mon, and,  to  this  day,  constitutes  a  part 
of  Boston  Common. 

The  house  and  six  acres  he  sold  in 
1635,  or  soon  after,  to  Richard  Pepys 
(supposed  to  be  a  relative  of  the  author 
of  the  famous  diary),  who  built  upon  the 
land.  Subsequently  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bracketts,  who  sold  it,  in 
1676,  to  Williams  and  Vial,  from  whom 
it  passed,  in  1709,  to  Thomas  Bannister. 
From  his  heirs  it  went  by  foreclosure  of 
mortgage,  and  eventually  came  to  Cop- 
ley, the  artist,  before  1770.  In  Copley's 
time  there  were  two  ancient  houses  on 
the  land,  one  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Blackstone  and  the  other  by  Pepys, 
and  in  one  of  them  Copley  painted  many 
of  his  famous  -portraits.  In  the  same 
house,  also,  Copley's  distinguished  son, 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  was  bom. 
On  the  same  estate,  subsequently  lived 
Phillips,  the  first  Mayor  of  Boston;  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis,  Channing,  Prescott  the 
historian,  David  Sears,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  John  Lothrop  Motley  the  histo- 
rian, and  Francis  Parkman.  It  almost 
seems  as  though  the  studious  pioneer  had 
left  there  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
scholarship. 

Of  Blackstone's  life  in  Boston  during 
the  five  years  he  remained  there  after  the 
arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  followers, 
history  tells  very  little.  In  refusing  to  join 
the  church,  his  reason  was  given  in  the 
following  words :  * '  I  came  from  England 
because  I  did  not  like  the  Lord  Bishops ; 


but  I  cannot  join  with  you,  because  I  will 
not  be  under  the  Lord  Bretheren." 

And  yet,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  joined  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bright, 
also  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Elng- 
land,  who  came  out  as  a  minister  of  the 
colony,  in  an  attempt  to  organize  a  par- 
ish. How  else  shall  we  interpret  the 
following  paragraph  in  Johnson's  **  Won- 
der-Working  Providence''?  Speaking  of 
the  distress  that  prevailed  in  1629,  he 
says:  **A11  this  while  little  likelihood 
there  was  of  building  the  temple  for 
God's  worship,  there  being  only  two 
that  began  to  hew  stones  in  the  mount- 
ains, the  one  named  Mr.  Bright  and  the 
other  Mr.  Blaxton,  and  one  of  them  be- 
gan to  build;  but  when  they  saw  all 
sorts  of  stones  would  not  fit  in  the  build- 
ing, as  they  supposed,  the  one  betook 
him  to  the  seas  againe  [went  back  to 
England],  and  the  other  to  till  the  land, 
retaining  no  symbol  of  his  former  pro- 
fession but  a  canonical  coate."  And,  in 
another  place,  Johnson  refers  to  Black- 
stone as  follows:  **  For  anyone  to  retain 
only  the  outward  badge  of  his  function, 
that  could  never  pretend  to  any  faculty 
therein  or  exercise  thereof,  is,  though 
no  honor  to  himself,  yet  a  dishonor  and 
disparagement  to  the  order  he  would 
thereby  challenge  acquaintance  with." 
Johnson  apparently  did  not  like  Black- 
stone, for  nowhere  else  is  there  an  inti- 
mation that  the  latter  did  not  honor  his 
profession. 

The  **  canonical  coate  "  mentioned  was 
the  long  tunic  which,  under  whatever 
name,  has  continued  to  be  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  clergy  to  this  day,  wherever 
they  have  worn  a  peculiar  garb. 

Blackstone  left  Boston  in  the  spring  of 
1635,  not  being  obliged  to,  for  he  was 
not  driven  away,  but  because  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  **Lord  Bretheren";  and, 
taking  no  pleasure  in  religious  disputa- 
tion, he  went  where  his  opinions  would 
not  be  questioned  and  where  he  could 
pursue  his  favorite  studies  in  quiet 
Thomas  C.  Amory,  in  a  poem  entitled 
"Blackstone:  Boston's  First  Inhabitant," 
explains  why  his  hero  preferred  solitude 
to  the  contentious  atmosphere  of  that 
town,  as  follows: 

When  Antinomians  disturbed 
The  peace  that  reigned  before. 

And  women  gathered  near  at  hand. 
On  husbands  closed  the  door. 
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Dared  boldly  to  assert  their  ri^ht 

To  think  as  thev  saw  fit. 
Deemed  erace  far  better  than  good 
works. 

Free  will  than  holy  writ, 
Winthrop  would  fain  the  turmoil  still. 

As  other  men  of  sense  ; 
Sir  Harrv  Vane  but  fanned  the  flame, 

To  make  it  more  intense. 
The  women  conquered.    At  the  helm 

Vane  steered  tne  ship  of  state. 
And  would  have  wrecked  it  on  the  shoals, 

If  such  had  been  its  fate. 
Blackstone  loved  liberty  of  thought ; 

His  views  were  too  defined 
For  any  subtle  pohits  like  these 

To  fret  his  eaual  mind. 
Perchance,  as  ne  no  Rachel  liad, 

It  served  but  to  amuse, 
And  heard  with  patience  either  side 

The  other  side  abuse. 
Be  told  them  plainly  he  had  come 

Of  lord  bishops  to  be  rid. 
And  not  disposed  to  be  controlled 

By  lords  bretheren  instead. 

William  Blackstone  parted 
on  pleasant  terms  with  his  Bos- 
ton neighbors,  and  during  the 
remaining  forty  years  of  his 
life  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  1638,  three  years 
after  his  removal,  the  authori- 
ties granted  him  fifteen  acres 
of  land  at  Muddy  Brook,  now 
Brookline,  then  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Boston. 

With  the  £30  which  he  re- 
ceived for  his  land  in  Boston, 
he  bought  two  heifers  and  a 
bull,  for  which  he  paid  £12. 
Tlien  gathering  up  his  books  and  a  few 
personal  effects,  he  set  out  through  the 
wilderness  toward  the  southwest. 

There  were  few  Indians  in  that  part  of 
the  country  in  1635,  and  they  were  friend- 
ly to  Mr.  Blackstone,  who  had  then  been 
in  this  country  twelve  years,  and  was 
known  to  and  respected  by  them  all.  If 
he  had  needed  a  guide  he  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  one;  but 
he  needed  no  one  to  show  him  the  way, 
as  the  forest  was  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  Indian  trails,  and  he  had  probably 
visited  before  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
sti*eam  by  the  side  of  which  his  future 
home  was  to  be,  and  to  which  his  own 
name  would  be  given. 

We  can  easily  imagine  him  starting 
forth  on  a  beautiful  spring  morning.  He 
did  not  wear  his  *' canonical  coate,"  the 
long  tunic  being  but  ill-fitted  for  a  jour- 
ney on  foot  through  woods,  over  rocky 
hills,  across  swamps  and  streams.  He 
wore  the  garb  of  the  New  England  pio- 
neer of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ; 


VIEW  FROM  OLD  LONSDALE  HILL. 

and  the  peaked  hat  and  coat  of  peculiar 
cut  were  faded  and  weather-beaten  from 
years  of  use  and  exposure.  The  leath- 
ern breeches  and  moccasins,  made  from 
skins  tanned  by  Indians,  protected  his 
lower  limbs  from  wet  and  cold  as  well  as 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  travel. 

His  food  was  probably  parched  meal, 
which  he  carried,  as  the  Indians  did,  in 
a  little  basket  at  his  back  or  in  a  hollow 
leather  girdle  about  his  middle.  The 
meal,  stirred  up  with  a  little  water,  made 
a  dinner  or  supper  which  was  not  only 
wholesome,  but  very  palatable  when  com- 
bined with  a  dish  of  milk  from  one  of 
his  heifers,  after  a  tramp  of  several  hours 
across  the  rough  country.  The  streams, 
too,  were  full  of  fish  and  the  woods  of 
game,  so  that  with  his  gun  or  line  he 
could  easily  provide  a  supper  which, 
cooked  over  a  camp-fire,  might  tickle  the 
palate  of  an  epicure. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  danger  that 
Blackstone  would  suffer  for  want  of  any- 
thing on  his  journey,  for  he  passed  at 
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least  one  Indian  village,  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams has  left  us  his  testimony  of  gener- 
ous hospitality  on  more  tlian  one  occasion 
from  the  children  of  the  forest.  *'  It  is  a 
strange  truth, "  he  says,  "that  a  man  shall 


to  plaster  up,  and  every  ar- 
ticle of  household  furniture 
to  make.  Then  a  shelter 
had  to  be  constructed  for  his 
two  heifers  and  bull  before 
the  winter  set  in,  and  hay  had 
to  be  cut  to  provide  against 
their  starvation  when  deep 
snows  would  hide  the  mead- 
ows and  thick  ice  seal  the 
river. 

Nor  did  he  neglect  his 
garden.  When  Roger  Wil- 
liams was  planting  corn  in 
Seekonk,  in  the  spring  of 
1636,  only  to  abandon  his 
fields  because  they  were 
within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Black- 
stone's  first  crop  of  English 
roses,  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  river,  ten  miles 
up  stream,  was  gladdening 
his  heart  and  making  his 
labors  lighter.  Sprouts  from 
the  roots  of  apple-trees  that 
Blackstone  planted  that  first 
year  were  bearing  fruit  with- 
in the  memory  of  people  now 
living,  some  of  whom  can 
testify  that  Governor  Hop- 
kins, in  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  did  not  exag- 
gerate the  luscious  qualities  of  the  *'  yel- 
low sweetings."  Thei>eopleof  eight  gen- 
erations quenched  their  thirst  at  the  well 
he  dug,  which  remained  till  1886. 

Tenderly,  too,  was  the  precious  library 


generally  finde  more  free  entertainment    cared  for.     His  house  Blackstone  named 


and  refreshing  amongst  these  Barbarians, 
than  amongst  thousands  that  call  them- 
selves Christians."  And  again,  the  In- 
dians "are  remarkably  free  and  courteous 
to  invite  all  strangers  in  ;  and  if  any 
come  to  them  on  any  occasion,  they  re- 
quest them  to  come  in,  if  they  come  not 
in  of  themselves." 

It  took  a  stout  heart  to  face  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  a  solitary  life  in 
the  wilderness.  Blackstone  had  no  com- 
panions to  share  his  toils,  as  Roger  Wil- 
liams had  the  next  year  when  he  began 


Study  Hall,"  and  the  knoll  that  rose  by 
its  side  was  called  "Study  Hill"  to  the 
day  it  was  dug  away  to  give  place  to 
the  great  factory.  In  the  grove  upon 
its  summit,  in  mild  summer  weather,  did 
this  eccentric  scholar  spend  his  leisure 
hours  with  his  favorite  books,  of  which 
at  his  death  he  had  187  volumes.  Tradi- 
tion tells  us  of  no  misfortunes  to  bi^ak 
in  upon  the  peaceful  contentment  of  his 
quiet  life. 

He  occasionally  visited  his  old  friends 
in  Boston,  and  preached  there  in  at  least 


tlie  Providence  Plantations  only  ten  miles  one  instance.     He  also  frequently  went 

farther  to  the  south.     There  were  trees  to  Providence  and  preached,  conducting 

to  fell   and   trim,    and  cut  into   proper  the  services  according  to  the  Episcopal 

lengths  for  the  walls  of  his  house;  and  ritual.     Neither  Roger  Williams  nor  his 

when  it  was  reared  there  were  the  chinks  immediate  followers  were  members  of  his 
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congregation,  for  they  believed  that  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  attend  such  a  service. 
But  there  was  no  lack  of  listeners.  When 
the  portly,  snowy-haired  man  rode  into 
town  on  the  back  of  his  white  bull,  his 
pockets  and  saddle-bags  stuffed  full  of 
delicious  ** yellow  sweetings"  which  he 
distributed  among  the  youthful  members 
of  his  congregation  (the  first  they  had 
ever  seen),  no  bell  or  town-crier  was 
needed  to  call  the  people  to  hear  him. 

Although  there  is  no  hint  that  Black- 
stone  was  molested  or  called  to  account 
for  his  liberal  opinions  while  he  lived 
in  Massachusetts,  yet  he  did  not  find  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  there  congenial. 
There  was  no  hospitality  for  independent 
thought,  and  too  much  love  of  bitter 
strife.  He  ought  to  have  lived  in  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
have  been  appreciated  there.  What  a 
lion  he  would  be  to-day  among  Boston 
liberal  thinkers  and  Concord  philoso- 
phers! But  in  those  days  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness  was  preferable  to  the 
never-ending  controversies  of  New  En- 
gland's capital.  So  he  raised  no  stir,  but 
quietly  sold  out  and  departed. 

In  Rhode  Island  there  were  conten- 
tions enough,  too,  but  he  kept  aloof 
from  them.  The  ten  miles  of  country 
that  lay  between  his  home  and  the  town 
of  Providence,  with  the  absence  of  good 
roads,  removed  him  almost  beyond  the 
sound  of  such  disturbance.  In  Provi- 
dence, too,  there  was  more  tolerance  of 
independent  thought  than  in  Boston,  a 
heartier  welcome  of  one  whose  opinions 
differed  from  those  of  the  majority. 
We  can  imagine,  therefore,  that  it  was 
with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
he  preached  occasionally  to  appreciative 
congregations  in  the  city  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams. It  was  not  necessary  there  to  speak 
always  in  controversial  armor,  ready  up- 
on the  spot  to  defend  from  attack  every 
doctrine  advanced. 

Blackstone  was  called  eccentric  by  his 
contemporaries,  but  his  eccentricity  did 
not  show  itself  in  a  contempt  for  con- 
ventionalities. He  did  not  do  uncom- 
mon things  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention.  He  rode  a  bull  instead  of  a 
horse,  not  to  make  people  talk  about 
him,  but  because  he  had  no  horse,  and 
understood  animal  nature  so  well  that 
he  could  train  the  bull  to  serve  him  in 


that  way.  It  was  an  eccentricity  at  that 
particular  period  of  American  history, 
when  everybody  else  was  engaged  in  a 
stubborn  fight  for  the  subjection  of  the 
wilderness  and  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  nation,  for  a  man  to  devote 
his  time  to  quiet  study  and  meditation, 
rather  than  to  battering  down  others' 
opinions  and  forcing  his  own  upon  un- 
willing hearers. 

Blackstone  devoted  his  life  to  study, 
yet  unfortunately  none  of  his  writings 
have  been  preserved.  In  the  inventory 
of  his  property  at  the  time  of  his  death 
were  **ten  paper  books,"  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  product  of  his 
fifty  years  of  labor  with  brain  and  pen. 
But  when  the  Indians,  a  few  months 
afterward,  raided  through  the  Black- 
stone valley,  his  house  and  its  contents 
were  burned,  and  his  precious  manu- 
scripts were  destroyed  with  his  library. 

How  great  the  loss  was,  no  one  can 
judge.  Knowing  what  we  do  of  Black- 
stone's  broad  and  liberal  views,  his  learn- 
ing and  his  studious  habits,  his  knowledge 
of  the  men  of  his  time  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  his  freedom  from 
participation  in  the  great  controversies 
that  arose,  we  may  suppose  that  his  **  pa- 
per books  "  contained  very  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  an  exceedingly 
important  and  interesting  period.  His 
comments  upon  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
outh, the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  the  followers  of  Roger  Williams  at 
Providence ;  his  criticisms  of  their  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  their  leading 
men  would  be  invaluable  now.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  those  times 
comes  chiefiy  from  the  writings  of  men 
who  were  active  participants,  and  their 
accounts  are  colored  by  the  prejudices 
from  which  they  could  not  divorce  them- 
selves. Blackstone  was  a  looker-on  in 
Venice. 

He  may  have  given  us,  too,  in  the 
**  paper  books"  a  graphic  account  of  his 
solitary  life  in  the  wilderness;  of  the 
struggles  and  privations  he  endured ;  of 
his  triumphs  over  difficulties.  He  could 
have  told  us  of  the  Indian  character  and 
customs  that  he  knew  so  well ;  and  his 
meteorological  observations,  a  record  of 
which  he  kept  during  his  residence  in 
Boston  and  probably  continued  in  Rhode 
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Island,  would  now  be  of  inestimable 
scientific  value. 

Boston  has  raised  a  statue  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Lief  Erickson,  a  semi-mythical 
Norse  hero  supposed  to  have  visited  the 
coast  of  New  England  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago,  but  as  yet  has  set  up  no 
monument  to  remind  her  citizens  of  the 
first  Englishman  who  made  his  home  up- 
on her  soil,  and  a  part  of  whose  home- 
stead lot  is  within  the  boundaries  of  her 
famous  Common. 

In  1659,  when  Blackstone  was  64  years 
old,  he  married — his  bride  being  Mrs. 
Sarah  Stephenson,  widow  of  John  Ste- 
phenson, who  lived  on  School  Street,  Bos- 
ton, on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  afterward  bom. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  4th 
of  July  by  Governor  Endicott,  and  so 
happy  was  the  union  that  so  long  as  his 
wife  lived  Blackstone  observed  the  an- 
niversary as  a  high  holiday  which  he 
set  apart  for  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  America. 

With  Blackstone  and  his  wife  there 
went  to  live  at  Study  Hill  her  son  by  the 
former  marriage,  and  he  proved  to  be  a 
genial  and  helpful  companion  to  his  step- 
father.    There  was  also  bom  to  them  a 


son,  John,  who  in  early  life  was  no  credit 
to  hia  father,  but  later  went  to  Connect- 
icut and  became  a  respected  and  promi- 
nent citizen.  Some  of  his  descendants 
still  live  in  that  State.  One  of  the  sons 
of  John  Blackstone  was  a  lieutenant  and 
was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  in 
1746,  being  one  of  those  brave  New  En- 
gland volunteers  who  took  part  in  that 
most  remarkable  military  enterprise  ever 
undertaken  by  the  sons  of  America. 

William  Blackstone  died  May  26, 1675, 
surviving  his  wife  only  two  years.  He 
was  buried  near  his  house  at  Study  Hill ; 
one  tradition  says,  in  the  same  grave  with 
his  wife.  The  rude  stones,  without  in- 
scription, placed  by  his  friends  to  mark 
his  last  resting-place,  were  for  211  years 
his  only  monument;  and  even  they  were 
for  a  long  time  nearly  hidden  by  the  grass 
and  weeds,  and  the  spot  forgotten.  He 
had  lived  in  peace  with  his  neighbors, 
both  white  men  and  red  men;  dyings 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of 
King  Philip's  war,  in  which  his  house, 
his  bams  and  his  library  were  destroyed. 
He  would  almost  have  been  forgotten  if 
he  had  not  given  his  name  to  the  beau- 
tiful river  which  in  his  day  was  typical 
of  his  life,  but  is  now  the  busiest  strerm 
in  all  New  England. 


THE    RESURRECTION. 

When  Mary  hastened  with  her  balms  and  spices 

To  weep  once  more  above  the  sacred  dead, 
If  she  had  found  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus 

With  door  still  sealed,  and  still  death-tenanted  ; 

Had  found  no  waiting  angel  with  those  tidings 

From  which  the  world's  new  hope,  new  faith  were  born — 

How  had  the  nations  fared  through  all  the  ages 
That  outward  stretch  from  that  first  Easter  morn? 

Margaret  H.  Lawless, 
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How  long-lived  is  a  lie !  How  often 
and  often  we  hear  the  hackneyed  state- 
ment, * 'America  has  none  but  scentless 
flowers  and  songless  birds,"  and  how  in- 
variably we  find  that  it  proceeds  from 
persons  whose  ideas  of  birds  and  flowers 
are  gathered  wholly  from  books  and 
magazines,  and  these  chiefly  of  Euro- 
pean origin  1  There  are  many  able  writ- 
ers ready  and  willing  to  do  justice  to  the 
beauty  and  the  fra- 
grance of  our  num- 
berless wild  flow- 
ers, but  those  whose 
opportunities  and 
dispositions  enable 
them  perfectly  to 
observe  and  com- 
pletely to  record 
what  of  bird-song 
comes  within  their 
ken,  are  few  in 
number.  For  this 
reason  I  wish  to 
give  publicity  to 
my  observation  of 
the  Western  mead- 
ow-lark— the  sweet 
singer  of  the  plains, 
and  the  most  gifted 
of  American  feath- 
ered musicians. 

For  years  the 
skylark  of  Eng- 
land was  my  fa- 
miliar friend,  and 
his  glorious  song 
was  my  daily  joy. 

Many  times  have  I  heard  the  famed  night- 
ingale singing  by  moonlight  and  by  day- 
light in  the  shady  woods  of  Saffron  Wal- 
den,  in  Essex,  and  nearly  all  the  noted 
songsters  of  England  became  more  or  less 
familiar  during  a  sojourn  of  several  years 
as  a  stranger  in  my  native  land.  Then 
came  a  change  that  brought  me  once  again 
among  the  birds  of  my  boyhood— those 
of  Canada,  my  liome — £^nd  also  for  the 
first  time  enabled  me  to  hear  the  song 
which  has  given  me  such  unalloyed 
delight. 

It  was  springtime  in  Manitoba;  tlie 
season  of  blizzards  was  nearly  past,  but 
the  prairies  were  still  buried  deeply  out 


of  sight,  and  the  north  wind  was  yet 
howling  over  the  plains.  We  were  look- 
ing for  signs  of  spring,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  to  hear,  from  the  very  bosom 
of  a  gale,  a  loud,  melodious  chant,  short 
and  sweet — oh,  how  sweet  after  the  long 
silent  months  of  winter!  ** There 's  the 
lark  !'*  cried  my  more  experienced  brother. 
Yes,  it  was  the  lark,  the  herald  and  king 
of  the  host  of  singers  that  were  now 
at  length  coming 
home  again  from 
the  south.  As  I 
knew  the  mead- 
ow-lark of  Eastern 
America,  and  was 
acquainted  with  its 
short  and  rather 
ordinary  song,  the 
ascription  of  such 
a  burst  of  melody 
to  a  meadow-lark 
seemed  rather  sur- 
prising; but  before 
that  summer  was 
over,  I  had  found 
out  that  the  prairie 
bird  is  very  widely 
different  in  voice, 
powers,  habits  and 
all  but  appearance, 
from  his  near  kins- 
man in  the  East. 

On  the  day  after 
the  initial  spring 
greeting,  the  weath- 
er was  pleasanter; 
other  larks  were  to 
be  seen,  and  an  occasional  warble  was 
heard.  The  next  day  at  dawn,  scores 
of  larks  had  appeared,  and  as  if  by  con- 
cert, all  together  burst  into  a  splendid 
explosion  of  song,  pouring  out  their 
rich,  strong  voices  from  every  little 
height  and  perch,  singing  with  all  their 
might.  Standing  on  a  clod,  running  on 
the  ground,  or  flying  high  in  the  air, 
they  sing  and  must  sing  aloud  for  the 
spring.  The  dawn,  the  noon,  the  even- 
ing passed,  and  still  they  sang;  not  till 
night  came  on  and  black  darkness  cov- 
ered the  plain,  did  they  for  a  while  cease ; 
but  the  rising  of  the  yellow  moon  above 
the  eastern  fringe  of  ti*ees  was  loudly 
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hailed  by  many  of  the  joyous  birds,  and  greeted  with  a  renewal  of  their  morning 
bursts  of  song. 

All  through  that  spring  and  summer  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  hearing  and 
studying  the  music  of  the  delightful  prairie-lark.  Nor  did  I  forget  to  make  what 
record  I  could  of  his  varied  chants,  that  I  might  more  accurately  describe  them 
afterward.  Some  of  them  I  give  in  musical  notation,  though  indeed  the  bird  does 
not  sing  strictly  in  the  music  of  our  scale,  nor  does  there  usually  appear  to  be  any 
true  recognition  of  time. 

The  first,  the  short  warble  of  spring-time,  is  nearly  thus : 


j,b^j/^?f^  I 


varied  and  replaced  by  another: 


Ij,  '\l,¥*'''''^ 


and  also,  as  the  season  advances,  by  a  third  and  longer  chant: 


^^ 


M 


m 


« 


These  bars,  reproduced  on  a  flute,  will  suggest  with  fair  accuracy  the  mere  notes 
of  the  song ;  but  they  cannot  suggest  the  bleak  prairie  scene  nor  the  blizzard  that 
fails  to  drown  the  singer's  voice ;  nor  the  long,  silent  months  gone  by,  without  which 
the  life  and  meaning  and  true  feeling  of  the  stirring  call,  cannot  be  understood. 

As  the  full  spring-time  comes  on,  the  number  of  these  short  chants  is  greatly 
increased,  whilst  their  prolongations  and  variations  are  without  number;  and  soon 
it  becomes  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  love-fires  are  kindling, 
and  that  each  musician  is  striving  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  to  surpass  all  rivals 
and  win  the  lady-lark  of  his  choice.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  lay  in  hiding  near  a 
fence,  three  larks  came  skimming  over  the  plain ;  they  alighted  within  a  few  yards 
of  me,  and  two  of  them  burst  into  song,  sometimes  singing  together  and  sometimes 
alternately,  but  the  third  was  silent.  When  at  last  they  fiew  up,  I  noticed  that  the 
silent  one,  and  one  of  the  singers,  kept  together.  I  had  been  witness  to  a  musical 
tournament,  and  the  victor  had  won  his  bride. 

Nor  does  the  love-fire  languish  after  mating,  for  now  the  lark  is  inspired  anew, 
and  springing  up  from  the  grass  he  soars  high  in  the  air  and  pours  forth  a  rhapsody 
that  seems  to  flood  the  very  plains  with  sound — ringing  and  bursting;  richer  far 
than  song  of  nightingale ;  prolonged  like  the  skylark's  melody ;  wild  with  passion 
and  fire,  and  more  varied  than  tongue  or  type  can  tell.  Often  have  I  tried  to  record 
the  changing  bars  of  music,  but  never  with  any  but  the  most  trifling  success.    A  few 
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of  the  notes  were  caught,  but  the  volume  of  the  song  was  far  beyond  the  power 
of  symbol  or  staff  to  represent.  Commonly  the  refrain  began  with  a  part  nearly 
thus: 


succeeded  after  several  repetitions  by  another : 


jfjj^^'-'jj-tJ^j^*^ 


All  after  that  was  a  torrent  of  melody  beyond  any  mode  of  expression  at  my 
command,  until  the  final  bar  with  flute-like  clearness  is  rendered  and  repeated  : 


and  then  the  singer  sails  downward  to  the  prairie  where  sits  the  one  for  whom 
alone  was  meant  this  passionate  strain. 

There  is  yet  one  more  type  of  song  with  this  bird:  it  is  a  prolonged  tender 
warbling,  quite  unlike  the  far-reaching  chants,  for  it  is  so  low  and  soft  that  at  a 
hundred  yards  distance  it  becomes  inaudible.  I  have  heard  it  only  a  few  times,  and 
then  it  was  uttered  by  the  male  bird,  standing  on  some  low  perch  not  far  removed 
from  the  nest  where  his  less  musical  though  not  less  beautiful  mate  was  brooding. 

Throughout  the  nesting  season,  the  air-song  and  the  gentle  conjugal  refrain  may 
be  heard  in  full  strength,  for  love  is  the  life  of  their  melody ;  but  after  the  young 
have  flown  these  are  heard  no  more,  though  still  the  shorter  lays  are  uttered  daily 
and  hourly  from  the  few  low  perches  offered  by  the  prairie. 

During  the  heat  of  summer  when  other  birds  are  hushed,  the  prairie  lark  continues 
in  song  both  by  day  and  by  night;  and,  even  when  chill  October  draws  nigh,  he  still 
lingers  on  the  prairies  and  warbles  in  the  brown  grass  with  much  of  the  power  and 
sweetness  of  springtime.  The  latest  seasonal  observation  that  I  have  of  the  bird 
was  of  one  singing  a  farewell  to  the  already  snow-whitened  plains,  late  in  October, 
after  which  he  took  wing  and  I  watched  him  till  out  of  sight  in  the  southern  sky. 

How  conies  it  that  this  prince  of  songsters  has  so  long  continued  almost  unknown  ? 
Wliy  are  we  of  the  new  world  so  heedless  of  our  native  singers?  Had  such  a  voice 
been  brought  forth  in  Italy,  its  praises  would  have  furnished  a  worthy  theme  to 
many  a  noble  pen. 

And  Ovid,  could  he  but  have  heard, 

Had  huofi^  a  lependary  pain. 
About  the  mention  of  the  bird. 

True,  I  find  on  reference  to  standard  works  of  natural  history,  brief  notes  in 
connection  with  our  bird,  such  as  "One  of  the  most  delightful  voices  of  the  prairie" 
{Coue8)\  ** Impressed  by  its  wonderful  beauty  of  song"  {Brewer) \  *' Their  songs 
are  lively,  sweet  and  varied.  They  sing  at  all  seasons,  early  and  late,  from  the 
ground,  from  the  tree-top  and  in  the  air"  {Cooper) ;   *'  Highly  musical,  contending 
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even  with  the  mocking-bird 
for  supremacy  in  song  " 
(Lieut.  Couch)  ;  *'  In  the 
depth  of  its  tone,  and  the 
charms  of  its  articulation, 
its  song  is  hardly  excelled" 
(Ridgeway). 

And  yet  so  inadequate  is 
the  power  of  mere  words, 
that,  though  I  had  previ- 
ously read  these  opinions,  I 
was  wholly  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  first  on  the  prairies  of  thr  Assini 
boine  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  iiitail^iw  huk  nf 
the  West. 

One  writer  compares  it  with  the  i'i''}i  voieod  woutl- 
thrush;  another,  with  the  gifted  iHnrkin^^  ImfiI,  jmhI 
again,  parts  of  its  song  have  been  hkituMl  to  llie  suft 
warbling  of  the  blue-bird.     But   M-arly  jill  of  this 
qualified  praise  is  from  the  pen  uf  p.is>^in*.^  tnivrli'i's, 
few  of  whom  have,  like  the  writer,  -iiKMit  stMsun  uilw 
season  with  the  bird,  hearing  its  s|jiin;r  ^r'vrtiu^  uiul 
its  fall  farewell,  resting  so  near  tn  its  in^si  us  Ut  ln-ur  its 
vesper  warble,  its  midnight  song  *»f  p*  s^tr,  smd  it*?  ^aliiti^ 
to  dawning  day;  few  have  actujiMy  uitrnsspil  tli*'  soiiy 
contests  of  the  rival  birds,  and  fewer  still  haw  nv**rljL*uril 
the  soft  consoling  lay  of  the  ninly-   tu   It  Is  rrittiiii:   miiU\ 

In  listening  to  each  of  these  varied  effusions  again  and 
again,  I  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate,  and  each  season  spent 

on  the  prairies  has  intensified  the  admiration  I  felt  for  our  bird ;  for  though,  indeed, 
it  will  not  compare  with  the  skylark  in  continuity  of  inspiration,  it  is  second  to 
nothing  else.  In  richness  of  voice  and  modulation  it  equals  or  excels  both  wood- 
thrush  and  nightingale,  and  in  the  power  and  beauty  of  its  articulation  it  has  no 
superior  in  the  whole  world  of  feathered  choristers  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  more  I  heard  of  its  melody  the  deeper  was  the  admiration  with  which  it  inspired 
me,  until  at  length  I  have  learned  to  look  on  our  lark  as  the  noblest  of  bird- 
musicians,  and  the  very  incarnation  of  the  wild,  free  spirit  of  the  West. 

Ernest  E,   Thompson, 
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Aisles  of  tender,  diaphanous  green, 

Sweet  with  the  vireo's  phrases. 
Fields  opalescent  and  rich  in  the  sheen 

Of  the  tinted  bloom  of  the  daisies! 
Lo !  she  has  come,  Mistress  April,  to  teach 

Canzonets  blithe  to  the  swallows, 
Love — precious  love — to  the  violets  frail. 

And  charms  to  the  whispering  mallows. 


Skies  of  misty  and  tremulous  blue, 

Thrilled  by  the  lark's  heav'nly  matin; 
Coverts  where  daffodils  fashion  anew 

Their  gay  little  garments  of  satin. 
Lo !  she  has  come,  Mistress  April,  to  teach 

Songs  of  delig-ht  to  the  grieving, 
Ballads  of  hope  to  the  doubters,  and  faith 

To  the  blind  and  the  long-unbelieving. 
Hden  Cha«. 
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Texas  presents  to  the  pen  and  pencil 
a  region  almost  unexplored  by  the  tour- 
ist. It  is  rich  in  exquisite  scenery  of  hill 
and  vale,  stretching  prairie,  bosky  wood 
and  rushing  stream.  Its  flora  would  de- 
light the  heart  of  a  botanist,  and  its  plains 
and  forests  gladden  the  soul  of  every 
true  sportsman  with  game  inviting  pur- 
suit. Its  people  are  as  diverse  as  the 
blossoms  on  its  prairies,  and  offer  a  thou- 
sand contrasts  to  the  observer,  presenting 
to  view  many  picturesque  phases  in  their 


a  few  vague  traditions  gathered  from  the 
very  old  Indians  in  the  days  when  white 
men  or  **  Eastern  people,"  as  they  called 
them,  were  rare  in  the  land. 

With  the  site  of  one  of  these  old  Forts 
and  of  one  of  these  Missions  we  have 
now  to  deal.  The  spot  is  little  known 
to  the  general  public  ;  it  has  not  been 
touched  by  the  ubiquitous  magazine- 
writer.  And  yet  the  time  was  when  the 
little  town  was  a  flourishing  commercial 
centre  with  a  glory  all  its  own,  and  was 
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everyday  life — a  life  that  is  almost  foreign 
to  America — bespeaking  the  customs  of 
sunny  Spain,  of  gay  Bohemia,  and  of 
the  dearly  loved,  never  to  be  forgotten 
**  Vaterland."  To  the  antiquary  it  will 
afford  a  rich  field ;  its  Missions  and  Forts 
tell  of  the  old  Spanish  regime  away 
back  in  the  centuries,  when  the  good 
priests  strove  by  help  of  the  Bible  and 
the  swords  of  soldiers  to  civilize  and  con- 
vert the  aborigines.  Farther  yet  may  the 
seeker  go,  for  here  are  found  the  remains 
of  the  Mound  Builders,  whose  history  is 
lost  except  as  supplied  by  conjecture  and 
VoL.'vn.-^^ 


the  best-known  place  in  all  the  territory 
now  forming  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
Once  again  it  is  coming  into  notice  as 
the  centre  of  the  newly  discovered  oil 
region  of  the  State,  but  the  revived  hum 
of  business  that  now  distinguishes  it,  only 
serves  to  accentuate  the  contrasts  of  its 
history,  while  the  startling  in  appropriate- 
ness of  busy  modem  life  to  its  many 
traditions  and  historical  remains,  throws 
into  clearer  outline  its  unique  record  in 
the  endless  roll  of  events. 

This  town  of  Nacogdoches  claims  an 
antiquity  whose  ^listgryj^by^^iyugk 
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mists  of  tradition,  and  a  tradition  which 
itself  scarcely  emerges  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  centuries.  The  story  has  been 
handed  down  through  the  ages,  from 
generation  to  generation,  that  when  De 
Soto^s  men  traversed  these  wilds,  in  1542, 
on  their  march  from  Louisiana  to  Mexico, 
they  found  the  Nassonites,  or  Nacogdoches 
Indians,  established  in  a  town  on  the 
same  site  the  place  now  occupies ;  hence 
its  name,  even  unto  the  present  day. 

In  its  location  the  Indians  showed  their 
usual  knowledge  of  wood-craft.  Built  on 
the  highest  point  in  a  lovely  valley, 
it  is  drained  on  all  sides  by  two  tiny 
streams,  the  Banita  and  Lanana.  Too 
small  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
river,  they  are  nevertheless  inexhaust- 
ible. During  the  long  hot  summer  when 
more  pretentious  water-courses  have  been 
sucked  dry  by  the  fierce  sun  and  thirsty 
earth,  these  little  rivulets  fiow  merrily 
on,  being  fed  by  innumerable  small 
springs  along  their  beds.  The  valley  is 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  their  undulat- 
ing outlines,  broken  by  many  a  lovely 
forest  or  stretch  of  verdant  plain,  and 
again  by  rocky  barren  or  gleaming  red 
clay  destitute  of  bush  or  shrub,  make  a  pic- 
ture upon  which  the  eye  delights  to  rest. 

In  1686,  La  Salle  visited  this  place. 
Over  a  hundred  and  forty  years  had  then 
elapsed  since  the  red  men  had  beheld  a 
white  face.  The  story  of  De  Soto's  advent 
had  become  like  some  mythical  fairy  tale 
to  the  younger  generations,  when,  con- 
firming all  that  their  great-grandsires* 
had  told  them,  the  wonderful  strangers 
came  once  again,  and  more  numerous, 
more  powerful  than  before!  In  conse- 
quence of  this  expedition  of  La  Salle's, 
the  French  laid  claim  to  all  that  country ; 
but  the  Spaniards  held  it  by  right  of 
the  priority  of  De  Soto's  discovery.  To 
strengthen  and  enforce  its  title,  the 
Spanish  Government  made  here,  in  1715, 
a  settlement.  In  the  fashion  of  those 
days  it  erected  a  "Mission,"  that  is,  a 
building  which  was  as  much  a  fortress  as 
a  church — adding  thereto  a  complement 
of  priests  and  goodly  garrison  of  soldiery 
who  were  to  protect  and  assist  the  pious 
Fathers  in  theircon version  of  the  natives. 
This  Mission  was  dedicated  to  * '  Our  Lady 
of  Nacogdoches,"  and  with  its  establish- 
meTit  was  consummated  the  first  perma- 
nent European  settlement  in  the  region. 


Thus  here  the  epoch  of  the  aborigines 
was  closed,  and  Spanish  history  b^an. 

This  Mission  building  did  not  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  time  as  well  as  did 
others  constructed  by  the  Spaniards  at 
about  the  same  period  or  a  very  little 
later.  Many  of  those  still  exist,  but 
this  one  has  utterly  disappeared.  It  fell 
into  ruins,  and  little  by  little  its  materi- 
als were  taken  away  to  build  chimneyft 
and  walls  in  more  modem  edifices,  until 
now  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains  save  a 
few  of  its  great  foundation-stones  buried 
deep  in  the  earth. 

About  a  year  ago  there  died  in  Nac- 
ogdoches a  man  named  Vital  Flores. 
Born  in  1788,  his  great  age  had  not  im- 
paired his  faculties,  and  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  most  remarkable  memory. 
His  mother  was  a  pure-blooded  Aztec, 
and  his  father  a  grave  Castilian,  and 
from  them  he  learned  the  traditions  of 
both  races,  which  he  delighted  in  re- 
counting. He  has  given  much  valuable 
information  of  the  history  of  those  early 
times,  and  his  ever-interesting  recollec- 
tions were  considered  by  his  hearers  to 
be  most  trustworthy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  <Jld  Stone  Fort 
— a  curiosity  indeed,  as  a  relic  of  a  pre- 
historical  era — a  relic  which  is  in  the 
very  best  of  repair,  for  it  stands  to-day 
as  perfect  as  when  it  was  built.  Not  a 
stone  has  moved,  no  portion  has  crumbled ; 
only  the  roof  has  been  changed.  That 
was  originally  fiat  and  heavy,  with  over- 
lapping stones ;  it  fell  in,  and  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  was  replaced  by  the  one 
which  now  covers  the  Fort.  The  outside 
stairs  and  gallery  were  affixed  at  the 
same  time,  and  additional  openings  cut 
Before  that,  the  structure  had  stairs 
on  the  inside  only,  but  one  door — the 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  story 
— and  only  three  windows,  all  in  the 
stoiy  above,  these  four  openings  being 
iron-barred.  The  edifice  is  ninety  feet 
long  by  twenty  broad.  Its  walls  are 
about  twenty  feet  high  and  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  thick,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  built  by  laying  solid 
blocks  of  stone  irregularly  upon  each 
other,  and  in  as  compact  a  form  as 
possible,  while  the  interstices  were  filled 
in  with  a  composition  of  powdered  lime- 
stone, clay  and  pebbles,  which  has  baked 

as  hard  as  the  rock  itself. 
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The  materials  of  which  this  structure 
is  composed  are  common  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  but  no  indications  have  ever 
been  found  of  the  locality  where  this 
mass  was  quarried.  Either  the  excava- 
tions have  been  filled  up  by  the  growth 
of  vegetation  and  the  accumulations 
of  hundreds  of  years,  or  the  rock  was 
brought  from  some  great  distance  on  the 
backs  of  animals  or  by  laborers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  ancient  an 
edifice  has  been  touched  by  moderniz- 
ing hands.  It  seems  a  sacrilege  against 
the  antique  that  it  should  have  been 
converted  to  common  uses.  The  light, 
wooden  gallery,  stairs  and  pitched  roof 
are  utterly  incongruous  with  its  massive 
proportions  and  hoary  aspect. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  this  Fort 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Some  Texas 
historian  has  stated  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  Spaniards  who  settled  there,  or, 
at  furthest,  that  of  La  Salle  in  1686.  A 
little  investigation  disproves  this.  Flores 
related  that  his  parents  had  often  spoken 
to  him  about  the  Fort ;  that  when  the  old 
Mission  was  built  his  father  was  a  tiny 


boy;  but,  he  said,  no  one  was  then  liv- 
ing who  could  remember  the  period  of 
the  Fort's  erection;  it  was  as  great  a 
mystery  at  that  time  as  it  is  now,  and 
presented  the  same  appearance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  additions  mentioned 
above.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Spaniards  found  the  Fort  there  in  1715, 
and  even  then  the  Indians  could  not 
remember  its  architects.  La  Salle  had 
been  there  but  twenty-nine  years  pre- 
vious, and,  if  built  by  him,  surely  all 
memory  of  his  erecting  such  a  work 
would  not  have  died  out  in  so  short  a 
time,  for  many  must  have  been  still 
living  who  were  grown  men  when  the 
French  explorer  visited  them.  Indeed, 
they  did  not  attribute  the  work  to  him, 
but  ever  insisted  that  it  was  built  by  the 
first  white  men  who  came  to  their  coun- 
try, before  the  grandfathers  of  their  old- 
est men  were  born. 

Thus  all  Indian  traditions  point  to  De 
Soto's  expedition  as  its  date,  and  fathers 
have  related  to  sons  the  wonderful  story 
of  the  strange  visitors  and  their  marvel- 
ous work.  The  tale  was  never  forgotten, 
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for  the  Fort  was  ever  there — a  silent 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 

This  Fort  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  the  town,  and  is  con- 
nected with  innumerable  anecdotes  of 
the  great  men  of  Texas.  It  has  looked 
down  upon  riot,  revolution  and  blood- 
shed ;  defied  attack,  and  sheltered  patriots. 
It  was  in  that  room  with  the  grated  win- 
dow that  David  Crockett  took  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  **new  government 
of  Texas  or  any  other  which  may  be 


nn>IA2f  BZCAVATION. 

established,"  first  stipulating,  however, 
that  the  word  republican  be  inserted. 
Here  Gen.  Sam  Houston  had  his  head- 
quarters, and  it  sheltered  at  one  time  or 
another  most  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Texas  Republic. 

It  is  such  a  solid  piece  of  masonry  that 
it  will  doubtless  resist  the  wear  of  cent- 
uries yet  to  come,  and  be  to  succeeding 
generations  an  object  of  as  much  specula- 
tion and  interest  as  it  has  been  to  those 
gone  before.  It  has  existed  under  five 
distinct  generations,  and  forms  beside  a 
visible  link  between  our  times  and  the 
day  of  the  aborigines.  Thought  travels 
back  to  the  Nassonites  as  found  by 
De  Soto ;  sees  them  gazing  on  the  white 
men  as  visitants  from  another  sphere; 
beholds  them  quarrying  the  great  stones 
at  the  command  of  these  strange  people, 
piling  them  in  place,  crushing  the  rocks 
for  lime  to  make  the  cement  which  would 


weld  them  together;  building  as  they 
were  ordered,  with  the  sense  to  labor 
but  not  to  plan ;  erecting  with  their  own 
hands  an  edifice  to  strengthen  the  new- 
comer and  subjugate  the  native! 

De  Soto  tarried  not  long,  and  took  up 
his  march  into  Mexico,  leaving  only  this 
sign  to  show  to  coming  dusky  generations 
that  the  tales  of  their  grandsires  were 
true.  A  century  and  more  rolled  on,  when 
again  the  white  man  came  and  passed  by, 
and  in  scarce  thirty  years  more,  lo!  two 
great  nations  claim- 
ed the  land  where 
stood  the  old  Stone 
Fort.  Then  Spanish 
rule  began,  and  for 
one  hundred  and 
six  years  the  flag  of 
Spain  on  its  walls 
streamed  in  the 
breeze.  In  1821  that 
emblem  gave  place 
to  the  eagle,  snake 
and  cactus  of  Mex- 
ico, which  remained 
until  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  made 
Texas  a  republic, 
and  presented  a  new 
banner,  **the  lone 
star,"  to  the  world- 
Then  for  nine  years 
that  flag  fluttered, 
till  annexation  made 
Texas  one  with  the  United  States  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  waved  over  the  hoary 
walls.  But  1861  brought  yet  another 
change,  and  during  four  short  years  the 
ensign  of  the  Confederacy  greeted  the 
morning  sun,  until  the  spring  of  1865  once 
more  placed  the  Fort  under  the  colors  of 
the  United  States. 

Wonderful  as  is  the  streteh  of  years 
and  multiplicity  of  historical  events  thus 
associated  with  the  localitj%  a  visit  to 
Nacogdoches  carries  the  mind  back  still 
further ;  to  pre-traditiouary  times,  when 
even  the  red  man  was  not,  and  where 
imagination  may  run  riot  in  speculation 
— for  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town 
rise  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
Mound  Builders'  existence.  Here  are  two 
great  mounds  which  even  now,  after  the 
detrition  of  hundreds  of  years,  are  ten  feet 
high  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  They  are  only  a 
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few  yards  apart,  and  occupy  a  beautiful  of  much  depth,  seeming  to  have  gradu- 

site,  being  the  highest  point  in  the  valley  ally  filled  up  through  the  eons  which 

and  exactly  midway  between  the  streams  have  rolled  by. 

which  flow  on  either  side  of  the  town.  The  mounds  have  never  been  opened ; 

The  Indians  used  to  say  that  these  mounds  no  one  has  attempted  to  penetrate  the 

were  always  there  and  were  built  by  a  mysteries  they  hide  in  their  bosoms ;  and 

people  who  lived  long,  long  before  the  though  pix)bably  they  would  yield  a  rich 

very  first  of  their  tribes  were  bom.  They  harvest  to  scientific   investigation,  one 

regarded  these  relics  of  a  lost  race  with  feels  that  it  is  well  these  monuments  of 

superstitious  reverence,  and  the  Nasson-  a  dim  pa«t  have  not  been  sacrificed  for 

ites  buried  their  dead  contiguous  to  their  even  such  a  desirable  end.     Like  the  old 

bases.     Not  far  from  these  mounds  is  an  Fort,  they  remain  to  speak  to  us  of  an 

excavation  from  which  the  earth  must  antiquity  almost  beyond  the  knowledge 

have  been  taken  for  their  construction,  of  man — a  memorial  of  the  nations  passed 

Huge  trees  have  grown,  rotted  and  grown  away  forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 

again  in  this  hollow,  and  now  it  is  not  Xee  C,  Harhy, 


INTIMACY. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  taught  to  look 
Upon  the  infinity  of  worlds  and  space 
With  a  mere  tender  and  untutored  awe  ; 
When,  like  a  simple,  wondering  child,  I  took 
No  heed  of  what  lay  hid  beyond  the  face 
And  form  of  what  I  saw. 

Then  Nature  seemed  to  me  a  fairy  thing, 

A  fantasy  of  seasons,  light  and  bloom, 

Remote  from  men  and  their  old,  common  woes; 

It  was  a  brief  enchantment  of  the  spring, 

A  glimpse  of  moonshine  in  a  ghostly  gloom, 

The  sweetness  of  a  rose. 

But  now  I  stand  with  eager  eyes  and  soul, 
One  with  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  earth, 
One  with  the  fire  of  rhythmic  stara  above, 
And  think  of  Nature  as  a  sentient  whole 
Thrilled  by  the  fiutter  of  an  atom's  birth. 
By  any  breath  of  love  : 

The  secret  heart  of  Nature  throbs  within 

My  young  heart's  passion,  as  the  sunlight  bums 

In  the  glad  grace  of  wildwood  leaves  or  fiowers; 

It  has  no  subtle  music  not  akin 

To  some  old  voice  that  wanders  or  returns 

Through  my  dream-haunted  hours! 

George  Edgar  Montgomery, 
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AUTHOR  OF  "  8IONOR  MONALDINl'S  NIBOC/'  "  BY  THK  TIBER,"  BTC. 


CHAPTER  I. 
1830. 

From  a  tiny  hamlet,  an  ancient  rocca,  * 
perched  at  the  top  of  an  Italian  mount- 
ain, two  men  were  walking  down  to- 
ward a  gray  old  town  that  circled  about 
a  softly-rounded  promontory  at  its  base. 
They  were  men  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
one  of  them  was  a  ciociaro—a,  descript- 
ive name  originating  in  the  shuffling 
noise  made  by  sandals.  He  wore  squares 
of  leather  laced  on  his  feet,  soiled  white 
cotton  hose  reaching  to  his  knees,  goat- 
skin breeches  with  the  hair  left  on  the 
front,  and  an  old  felt  hat  that  had  once 
been  high-crowned,  but  was  now  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  He  was  a  rather 
short,  but  powerfully-built  man,  with  a 
shaggy  black  beard  all  over  his  face,  and 
equally  shaggy  black  hair  hanging  down 
to  a  pair  of  eyes  which  were  very  bright, 
but  had  an  unpleasant  furtive  look.  The 
teeth  in  his  ugly  mouth  were  beautifully 
white,  but  like  those  of  a  dog.  His  nose 
was  large  and  flat.  He  walked  with  his 
body  all  slouched  together,  as  one  may 
see  a  cat,  or  a  tiger,  or  any  lithe  springing 
creature,  when  at  rest,  obliterate  its  prop- 
er outlines  and  sink  or  curl  into  soft  and 
smooth- jointed  shapelessness. 

This  man,  was  Pietro  Sopraciglia,  his 
surname  referring  to  the  heavy  eyebrows 
on  which  the  ends  of  his  hair  rested. 
For  short  he  was  called  Ciglia.  He  car- 
ried a  carina  twice  his  own  height,  which 
he  used  as  a  cane. 

His  companion  was  of  a  more  conven- 
tional appearance,  though  his  toilet  was 
much  the  same,  excepting  the  sandals. 
He  seemed  tall  because  he  was  so  thin ; 
and  had  an  anxious,  starved  look,  lank, 
pale  hair  and  slightly-stooping  shoulders, 
giving  him  an  appearance  of  age.  Sisto 
Lo  Zoppo  he  was  called,  though  he  was 
not  lame ;  on  the  contrary,  a  pair  of  very 
elegant  legs  and  feet  had  been  thrown 
away  upon  him.  His  father  had  been 
lame,  and  the  son,  not  having  any  per- 


sonal peculiarity  salient  enough  to  hang 
a  nickname  on,  had  inherited  the  parental 
sopranome  with  the  paternal  hat  and 
cloak. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  morning,  and 
the  sun  shone  across  a  dewy  plain,  and 
kindled  a  multitude  of  crowding  mount 
ain-peaks.  The  town  of  Sanzio,  seen 
from  the  upper  heights,  showed  only  a 
wide  semi-circle  of  slanting  roofs.  The 
path  swung  to  and  fro,  so  that  the  two 
men  sometimes  faced  the  sun  and  some- 
times turned  their  backs  to  it.  A  lark 
sang;  but  they  were  silent.  Evidently 
something  had  been  said  which  dis- 
quieted Lo  Zoppo;  he  seemed  nervous 
and  doubtful.  The  other  watched  him 
furtively,  and  at  length,  after  a  long 
silence,  repeated  the  last  words  he  had 
uttered : 

"Thirty  scudi!"  he  said  slowly,  mak- 
ing the  words  sound  so  full  and  distinct- 
ly-syllabled that  poor  Zoppo  fancied  be 
saw  a  roll  of  shining  gold  slip  and  shde 
as  separate  coin  before  his  longing  eyes. 
His  face  brightened  at  the  vision,  then 
clouded  over  again. 

**The  count's  a  good  man,"  he  said 
faintly. 

**He  said  that  you  burned  down  his 
capanna,''^  returned  Ciglia,  watching  his 
companion's  face  with  a  sidelong  gaze. 

Lo  Zoppo's  brows  suddenly  contracted, 
and  his  eyes  gave  out  a  venomous  flash 
such  as  one  would  not  have  expected 
from  so  weak  a  face.  But  the  anger 
passed  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

*'  He  did  n't  do  anything  about  it,"  he 
said.  *'And  he  gave  me  a  pair  of  shoes 
afterward.     Good  shoes,  too.'' 

Saying  this,  he  looked  down  with 
complacent  admiration  at  a  pair  of  stout 
cow-hide  shoes,  as  stiff  as  iron,  in  which 
his  slender  feet  slipped  about;  and  he 
took  two  or  three  very  long  steps  in 
order  to  show  them  off  better. 

'*  He  took  your  sister  without  leave  or 
license,"  said  Ciglia,  scorning  to  look 
at  the  shoes  so  vauntingly  brought  into 
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contrast  with  his  ciocie,     *'Aiid  he  left 
her  in  a  month." 

*'Ohr  said  Lo  Zoppo,  easily;  **he 
found  her  a  husband,  and  gave  them  his 
sheep  to  take  care  of/' 

*'He  might  have  married  her,  and 
given  the  sheep  to  you/'  said  Ciglia. 

The  other  gave  a  short,  mirthless 
laugh,  as  though  the  propK)sition  were 
too  absurd  to  combat. 

**  She 's  no  poorer  nor  lower  than  the 
girl  he  has  married,"  urged  Ciglia. 

**  Married !"  exclaimed  Lo  Zoppo,  stop- 
ping short,  and  staring  at  his  companion. 
*' Count  Giorgini  married!" 

Ciglia  nodded.  **  To  the  daughter  of  a 
washerwoman  of  Ombra,"  he  said. 

Lo  Zoppo  stood  staring  at  the  pebbly 
road  before  him,  and  taking  in  the  full 
purport  of  this  piece  of  news.  He  had 
never  dreamed  of  Count  Giorgini's  mar- 
rying his  sister.  A  nobleman  marries 
in  his  own  class.  But  to  marry  out  of 
^  his  class,  to  marry  a  girl  no  better  than 
his  shepherd's  wife,  after  having  aban- 
doned her— that  put  a  new  face  on  the 
matter.  Lo  Zoppo  stood  and  let  his 
wrath  kindle  over  the  thought  of  what 
might  have  been:  a  tenement,  rent  free, 
for  himself,  his  wife  and  their  three 
children  ;  free  entrance  to  the  kitchen 
at  Palazzo  Giorgini  (his  vision  did  not 
soar  to  the  drawing-room) ;  the  quiet,  un- 
reproved  stealing  from  vineyard,  orchard, 
cellar,  field  and  flock.  Why,  he  might 
have  lounged  all  the  rest  of  his  life ! 

Ciglia  saw  that  the  leaven  was  work- 
ing, and  left  it  undisturbed.  In  a  green 
spot  among  the  rocks  beside  the  path 
grew  a  bunch  of  bright  mountain  pinks; 
he  turned  aside  to  gather  them  and  fast- 
en them  into  the  band  of  his  battered 
hat.     Then  they  walked  on  again. 

*'  It 's  thirty  scudi,"  he  said  presently. 

'' Gid,  r  said  Lo  Zoppo;  and  after  a 
moment  added:  *'How  many  baiocchi 
are  there  in  thirty  scudi  ?" 

**0h,  thousands!"  responded  Ciglia, 
largely  and  vaguely.  ''You  couldn't 
carry  all  the  baiocchi.  It 's  three  hun- 
dred paoli." 

Another  studious  silence.  They  were 
approaching  the  town. 

**  We  'd  better  not  be  seen  together," 
Ciglia  said,  finding  that  he  could  close 
the  bargain.  *'I'll  take  this  road  off 
to  the  Osteria  del  Pino,  and  to-morrow 


morning  at  sunrise  you  can  come  there 
for  coffee  and  a  roll.  I  will  pay.  Come 
to  the  outside  table  near  the  hedge :  no- 
body can  hide  by  that.  Start  so  as  to 
come  out  of  the  gate  just  as  the  sun  is 
rising.  Take  this  canna  ;  it  will  jufrt; 
reach ;  I  Ve  measured." 

They  stopped  again,  and  Ciglia  drew 
a  closely-folded  letter  from  his  pocket 
He  showed  his  companion  how  it  might 
be  fixed  with  a  large  pin  to  the  end  of 
the  cane.  Then,  when  he  had  seen  the 
letter  carefully  pinned  in  an  inner  pocket 
of  Lo  Zoppo's  breeches,  they  separated, 
each  going  his  way. 

CHAPTER  II. 

DISAPPEARANCE. 

To  say  that  Count  Giorgini  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  washerwoman  was 
to  employ  the  usual  device  of  astute 
malignity,  which  selects  an  innocent  fact 
as  the  foundation  for  an  injurious  false- 
hood. The  girl's  father,  and  his  father 
before  him,  had  been  wealthy  country- 
people.  Her  mother  brought  her  bride- 
groom two  yokes  of  great  white  oxen, 
five  hundred  scudi  in  gold,  a  *'vigna" 
producing  pure  '*vernaccia"  grapes  of 
the  best  quality,  an  olive  orchard  of  a 
hundred  -  and  -  fifty  strong  young  trees, 
and  a  **  rubbio  "  of  wheat;  not  to  mention 
three  strings  of  pearls,  every  one  of  them 
as  white  as  milk,  two  pairs  of  long  gold 
ear-rings,  as  many  gold  rings  as  her 
eight  fingers  would  hold,  and  a  large 
case  heavily  weighted  with  closely-packed 
household  linen. 

It  does  not  concern  us,  the  long  misera- 
ble process  by  which  they  became  poor, 
till  at  length  the  Sor  Teresa  Lanciani 
found  herself  a  widow  with  one  pretty 
daughter,  two  rooms  in  a  small  house  at 
Ombra  to  live  in,  and  no  income  beside 
the  rent  of  the  five  other  rooms  the  house 
contained.  As  this  rent  would  not  keep 
her  from  rags  and  starvation,  she  sought 
such  light  employment  as  she  could  get, 
and  earned  a  decent  living  by  knitting, 
sewing,  making  thread-lace,  and  some- 
times doing  up  fine  linen  and  embroid- 
eries for  the  trousseau  of  a  bride,  or  other 
elegant  toilet. 

Among  Jier  best  patrons  was  the  family 
of  Count  Alinori.  They  were  not  rich — 
were,  indeed,  poor,  and  growing  poorer 
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every  year;  but  they  still  had  land  and 
credit ;  and  if  they  could  not  pay  in  money, 
they  paid  in  flour  and  oil,  which  was 
the  same  thing.  The  Alinori  had  more- 
over, great  expectations;  for — after  the 
present  old  Count  Giorgini,  who  was  a 
paralytic,  and  could  not  last  long,  his  son 
Paulo,  and  a  weak-minded  younger  son 
who  need  not  be  counted— they  were 
next  heirs  to  the  large  Giorgini  estates, 
and  to  the  title.  The  old  Countess  Alinori 
was  the  only  sister  of  the  paralytic  Count 
Giorgini ;  and  in  that  family  the  daughter 
inherited  both  estate  and  title  when  there 
was  a  failure  of  the  direct  male  heir. 

Paulo  had  married  early,  and  his  wife 
had  died  childless,  after  ten  years  of 
married  life.  The  Alinori  could  then 
say  that,  in  effect,  there  was  but  one  life 
between  them  and  fortune.  Of  course 
they  watched  with  jealous  eyes  all  signs 
of  any  future  marriage  on  the  part  of 
Count  Paulo.  They  intimated  that  if  the 
countess  had  given  him  an  heir  she 
would  not  have  died,  and  they  gave  a 
great  many  mysterious  hints  apropos  of 
her  life  and  death. 

We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  all 
their  hints  and  stories  were  false.  Pau lo 
Giorgini  was  no  saint,  nor  even  an  ideal 
man ;  but  he  was  not  capable  of  murder- 
ing a  wife  because  she  did  not  give  him 
an  heir,  nor  for  any  other  reason. 

All  this  the  Sor  Teresa  Lanciani  had 
heard  repeatedly;  for  the  Alinori  were 
like  the  flocks  of  the  patriarchs  in  num- 
bers, and  they  talked  quite  freely  with 
their  friends,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Sor  Teresa.  On  her  part, 
«he  came  to  identify  her  interests  so  much 
with  theirs  that,  little  by  little,  she  had 
learned  to  look  upon  the  Giorgini  as  her 
own  personal  enemies. 

And  then  the  skies  fell.  For  Paulo 
Giorgini  came  to  Ombra,  and  seeing 
Beatrice  Lanciani  in  the  palace  of  his 
cousins,  where  she  had  come  with  her 
mother  to  bring  some  bobbin-lace  of  their 
own  making,  he  fell  irretrievably  in  love 
with  her.  Instead  of  returning  to  Sanzio 
the  same  day,  he  sent  his  carriage  back, 
and  lingered  on  in  Ombra,  haunting  the 
girl  like  her  shadow. 

In  spite  of  jealous  hatred,  and  though 
he  had,  according  to  them,  poisoned  his 
own  wife,  the  Alinori  had,  of  course, 
received  their  cousin  with  open  arms. 


Passions  would  exist,  even  the  most  mur- 
derous ones;  but  they  must  wear  the 
mantle  of  decorum.  The  family  was 
virtuously  shocked  at  Paulo's  infatua- 
tion; for  they  had  to  own  that  he  did 
love  the  girl  alia  follia.  But  after  much 
whispering  and  taking  advice  of  their 
counselors,  they  appeared  to  forget  all 
about  the  affair.  It  might  have  been  so 
much  worse  :  he  might  have  married 
somebody ! 

Then,  scarcely  had  they  made  each 
other  understand  that,  though  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  the  girl  should  come  to 
harm,  still  her  influence  might  prevent 
any  serious  entanglement,  when  the  Sor 
Teresa  came  in  great  excitement  to  tell 
them  that  Count  Paulo  vrished  to  make 
her  daughter  his  wife. 

And  he  did  make  her  his  wife  in  the 
midst  of  a  chaos  of  gossip,  slander  and 
violent  opposition  from  both  families, 
Alinori  and  Giorgini. 

The  wedding  was  very  private,  only 
the  legal  number  of  witnesses  gathering 
in  a  little  convent  church  at  early  dawn. 
There  was  a  short  journey,  not  meant  as 
a  wedding-tour,  but  to  procure  a  few  days 
of  peace  before  facing  the  Giorgini:  then 
the  couple  went  to  Sanzio. 

Paulo  could  not  take  his  wife  home, 
for  the  family  had  all  declared  that  they 
would  neither  speak  to,  nor  sit  at  table 
with  her;  and  the  old  count  had  even 
threatened  to  beat  his  new  daughter-in- 
law  if  she  should  come  within  reach  of 
his  cane  and  the  one  arm  which  was  not 
helpless.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  there- 
fore established  themselves  in  a  fag-end, 
poor-relations'  comer  of  the  palace,  with 
a  side-door  opening  on  an  obscure  street; 
and  began  an  independent  housekeeping. 

This  was  only  a  fortnight  before  the 
morning  on  which  we  have  heard  Ciglia 
announce  the  marriage  to  Lo  Zoppo. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Count 
Paulo  was  more  than  usually  wakeful. 
The  separation  from  his  family  distressed 
him ;  and  he  was  at  once  irritated  and 
mortified  by  the  style  of  his  living  **  over 
a  stable,"  as  he  described  it  with  some 
exaggeration.  He  would  not  have  pro- 
posed going  into  the  place  if  he  had  not 
believed  that,  for  pride's  sake  if  not  for 
their  own  interests,  his  family  would  have 
shrunk  from  leaving  the  heir  in  such  lodg- 
ings. It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
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take  an  apartment,  and  live  in  a  style  be- 
fitting his  station  in  life  and  his  expecta- 
tions, by  incurring  a  debt  to  be  paid  on  his 
legal  accession  to  the  title ;  and  he  would 
have  had  no  scruple  in  doing  so,  had 
Count  Giorgini  been  in  good  health ;  but 
a  sentiment  of  filial  piety  prevented  his 
speculating  on  the  death  of  a  father  who 
might  be  said  to  be  already  half-dead. 

He  lay  awake,  planning  now  one 
change,  now  another,  and  growing  more 
nervous  every  moment.  There  was  a 
sound  at  the  window,  too,  that  annoyed 
him,  as  of  a  tree  or  vine,  moved  by  the 
breeze.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that 
there  was  no  tree  nor^vine  near  enough 
to  touch  the  window-panes.  He  rose  in 
bed,  and  listened  attentively.  The  tap- 
ping was  regular. 

He  got  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. The  night  was  dark ;  but  he  could 
see  a  slender  stick  close  to  the  glass,  with 
a  white  spot  at  the  end  of  it.  After  hesi- 
tating a  moment,  he  opened  the  sash  a 
few  inches  and  tapped  on  the  stone  out- 
side with  his  finger-nail.  The  stick  with 
the  paper  on  it  was  pushed  nearer.  He 
detached  the  letter,  rattled  the  sash  a  little 
to  make  the  person  below  think  that  he 
had  closed  it,  and  waited  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

All  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  a 
stealthy  step  tore  the  long,  tangled  grasses, 
and  he  saw  a  darker  shadow  in  the  dark- 
ness, moving  away  under  the  trees. 

*  *  At  least  no  answer  is  expected,"  mut- 
tered the  count;  and,  softly  closing  the 
window,  he  went  into  an  adjoining  room 
to  examine  the  paper. 

As  he  read  it,  his  face  grew  pale; 
and  having  finished,  he  began  and  read 
the  letter  through  a  second  time,  with 
increasing  agitation.  Then,  the  matter 
growing  more  serious  as  he  dwelt  upon 
it,  he  studied  certain  phrases  of  the  docu- 
ment, comparing  them  with  recollected 
circumstances,  and  with  each  other.  Pre- 
sently his  hands  began  to  tremble. 

** I'm  cold!*' he  muttered;  and  went 
noiselessly  into  the  bed-chamber,  and 
dressed  himself,  and  came  back  to  the 
salon. 

The  letter  read  thus: 
Dkar  Paulo:  I  have  found  out  something  that  alarms 
me  on  your  account.  Your  political  opinions  are  but 
too  wen  known,  and  it  seems  that  you  have  been  talk- 
infir  too  freely  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  things 
some  one  says  that  you  have.  The  DeleRate  is  prepar- 
ing to  arrest  you :  and  you  know  his  dislike  for  you 


well  enough  to  understand  that  you  have  little  mtrcr 
to  hope  for  at  his  hands.  The  fact  that  be  has  dekt/ed, 
and  is  gathering  all  the  information  be  can  to  make  a 
strong  case,  proves  that  the  busineas  Is  serious. 

He  counts  on  your  family  being  angry  enough  wtth 
you  not  to  make  any  opposition,  and  has  already  de- 
clared that  Giovanni  can  nuirry  and  secure  thesucoes- 
sion  in  case  yours  should  fail,  or  anp  irreouiantv 
thould  be  fuund  in  your  marriage.  You  see  wnat  be  m 
aiming  at.  Fra  David  has  already  been  sevvsrely  re- 
proved for  having  celebrated  the  marriage. 

ladvise  you  to  get  out  of  the wayassoonaspossftde; 
and,  relying  on  your  consent,  I  have  prepared  every- 
thing  for  your  escape.  Your  wife  must  stay  a  few  days 
to  cover  your  absence,  and  then  follow  you.  Of  coune 
there  will  be  no  dUHctuty  in  her  getting  awur. 

It  is  fortunate  that  you  and  I  look  so  much  alike.  You 
can  use  the  passport  I  have  taken  out  for  myself,  and  I 
will  remain  shut  up  in  my  villa  at  Ombra(m>m  which 
I  write  this)  till  I  know  that  you  are  safe.  I  am  even 
going  about  with  my  face  tied  up  for  an  ague,  which  I 
will  bestow  on  you  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  start 
Do  n't  think  of  money;  I  will  lend  you  what  you  need: 
and  I  wiU  see  to  sendiing  your  wife  after  you  as  soon  as 
you  shall  be  ready  to  receive  her. 

I  advise  you  not  to  tell  her  where  jrou  are  f,  _ 
it  might  leak  out.  She  is  a  charming  lady,  but  a  I 
too  frank,  as  well  as  too  young,  for  political  prudeooe. 
In  fact,  tell  her  as  little  as  poasible.  Don^t  let  her 
know  that  you  are  coming  nere ;  say  that  you  are 
going  in  some  other  direction.  She  would  be  sure  to 
throw  herself  at  Monslgnor  Delegate's  feet  and  coofeas 
everything,  if  your  lener  should  be  delayed  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  tell  her  the  whole 
story  when  you  and  she  shall  oe  having  your  honey- 
moon over  again  in  Swttaerland. 

This  is  my  plan :  Go  to  your  chamber  at  the  anal 
hour  to-morrow  night,  ana  put  out  your  light.  When 
all  is  still,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  a  man  employed  bj 
me— «  good  fellow  whom  you  know— will  put  a  ladder 
up  to  your  window,  and  you  can  get  down  that  way. 
Be  careful  not  to  excite  suspicion,  for  the  Delegate's 
spies  are  watching  you.  Another  man  wiU  be  waiting 
for  you  down  at  the  Bfadonina  near  the  Osteria  dM 
Pino,  and  there  wDI  be  a  carriage  in  some  safe  place  as 
close  by  as  possible. 

Do  Just  as  the  men  tell  you.  Ther  are  already  exam- 
ining the  ground,  and  will  keep  dose  watch  of  evenr- 
thing  till  you  are  with  them.  Be  mtre  to  bring  with 
voti  all  paper 8  tha  t  may  relate  to\ 


fetters  written  to  your  wife:  aiLofcourse,  the  1  „  __ 
will  have  eversrthing  ransacked  when  he  finds  that  you 
have  escaped.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  see  that  I  am  not 
implioatea.    Do  not  mention  my  name,  even  to  yoor 

She  must  conceal  your  departure  till  she  hears  trom 
me.    I  will  give  her  vour  news  as  soon  as  you  are  off. 

If  you  consent  to  follow  all  these  directkms  ^ust  as  I 
have  written  them,  when  you  go  out  to  the  ptazxa  to- 
morrow morning,  manage  to  turn  and  look  brtdndyxn 
for  a  moment,  and  as  you  look  take  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
If  you  wish  delay,  or  to  change  anvthmg,  instead  of 
taking  snuff,  take  out  your  wateh.  But  there  is  no  time 
to  lose. 

Hoping  to  see  you  to-morrow  night. 
Yours  affectionately, 

LUIOI  RANDDa 

Luigfi  Randini  was  a  clever  advocate 
of  Home,  a  schoolmate  of  Count  Paulo's, 
and  one  of  his  best  friends.  He  also 
was  a  Liberal,  but  of  a  reserved  and  pru- 
dent character.  He  was,  moreover,  well- 
informed,  and  not  likely  to  give  an 
alarm  for  nothing.  The  case  was  there- 
fore serious. 

The  count  put  out  his  candle,  lest  any 
glimmer  of  it  should  be  seen  through 
the  shutters,  and  clasping  his  forehead 
in  both  hands,  as  he  leaned  on  a  tlM^ 
tried  to  recollect  or  imagine  what  the 
Delegate  could  bring  against  him. 

He  had  always  been  suspected  as  a 
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Liberal,  but  something  definite  was  nec- 
essary to  an  arrest.  Only  one  cir- 
cumstance seemed  to  him  to  offer  any 
shadow  of  excuse. 

According  to  the  law,  only  a  certain 
number  of  men  could  walk  out  together. 
Two  were  permitted  to  keep  each  other 
comp>any;  but  three  or  four  were  sup- 
posed to  be  plotting,  and  they  were 
always  notified  by  the  police  to  separate. 
Count  Paulo  recollected  that,  walking 
with  a  friend,  just  before  his  mar- 
riage and  when  his  engagement  was 
in  the  full  blaze  of  angry  discussion,  a 
second  friend  had  joined  them.  This  was 
one  whose  sympathy  he  had  wished  to 
enlist;  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  eager- 
ly stating  his  case  to  the  two,  when  a 
policeman  warned  them  that  their  num 
her  was  complotto. 

**  There  ought  to  be  a  plot  to  break  up 
this  petty  tyranny !"  the  count  had  cried 
out. 

The  Delegate  must  have  heard  of  this ; 
and  the  Delegate  was  no  friend  of  his. 
Still,  it  was  scarcely  enough  to  ruin  a 
man  of  his  rank.  True,  the  advocate 
Treboni  had  been  not  only  imprisoned, 
but  chained  to  a  ring  in  the  wall  of  his 
cell,  for  less;  but  Trebdni  was  not  noble, 
and  had  no  family  to  defend  him. 

**Some  one  has  been  talking  to  the 
Delegate,"  he  muttered;  and,  even  in 
speaking,  a  light  burst  upon  his  mind. 
**It  is  Leonardo  Alinori!"  he  exclaimed. 

For,  beside  the  family  interest  of  all 
the  Alinori  that  he  should  not  marry, 
his  cousin  Leonardo  had  a  fierce  person- 
al interest  against  this  marriage,  which 
made  him  doubly  an  enemy.  He  was 
in  love  with  Beatrice  Lanciani.  The 
count  had  learned  this  only  after  his 
wedding,  and  the  information  had  as- 
tonished as  well  as  angered  him.  Also, 
Leonardo,  after  being  at  first  more  vio- 
lent, if  possible,  than  the  rest  of  his 
family  in  opposing  the  marriage,  had  at 
last  done  all  he  could  secretly  to  help  it 
on.  It  was  he  who  had  proposed  the 
secret  ceremony,  and  arranged  the  details 
of  it ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  two  wit- 
nesses. 

Leonardo  had  explained  this  sudden 
change  by  saying  that,  since  opposition 
was  vain,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  make 
friends  of  his  cousin  and  his  cousin's 
wife.      He  owned  quite   frankly,   with 


his  easy,  half-cynical  air,  that  he  was 
thinking  of  himself  as  well  as  of  them. 

But  when,  after  their  marriage,  the 
young  countess  confessed  to  her  hus- 
band that  the  Signor  Leonardo  had  pur- 
sued her  for  months,  so  that  when  left 
alone  at  home  she  always  locked  herself 
in,  and  did  not  open  the  door  except 
to  some  trusty  friend  of  her  mother, 
the  bridegroom  took  another  view  of  his 
cousin's  complacency.  He  had  not,  in- 
deed, been  able  to  free  himself  from  the 
impression  that  it  hid  a  sinister  motive. 
He  tried  anew  to  divine  it  in  the  light 
of  this  letter,  and  in  vain. 

**But  it  is  he!"  he  said  with  convic- 
tion. **And  the  whole  tribe  will  help 
him  to  ruin  me.'' 

The  next  morning,  when  Count  Paulo 
strolled  down  across  the  piazza^  he 
stopped  to  give  some  orders  to  a  work- 
man, and  looking  behind  him  to  see  a 
carriage  that  was  passing,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff.  A  few  minutes  later,  meeting 
a  friend,  he  stopped  and  went  through 
with  the  same  performance  again. 

*'  I  have  a  cold,"  he  said,  *'  and  just  a 
little  touch  of  fever." 

The  next  morning  his  cold  was  so 
much  worse  that  he  concluded  to  stay  in 
bed  all  day.  The  young  countess  took 
him  some  coffee  and  broth,  and  would 
not  let  the  servant  enter  for  anything. 
She  reproached  herself  for  having  al- 
lowed her  husband  to  walk  so  far  the 
day  before,  when  he  was  not  well.  For 
they  had  taken  a  long  walk  up  the 
mountain  road;  and,  seating  themselves 
there,  secure  from  eavesdroppers,  had 
been  observed  to  talk  earnestly  together 
for  almost  an  hour. 

In  the  evening  the  invalid  was  re- 
ported as  better;  but  yet  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  still  the  countess  would  allow 
no  one  but  herself  to  serve  him. 

The  second  morning,  when  the  serv- 
ant came  in  from  doing  her  early  mar- 
keting, her  mistress  told  her  that  the 
count  had  gone  down  into  the  campagna 
on  business. 

**What!  without  his  coffee?"  ex- 
claimed the  girl  in  astonishment. 

**  Oh  I  he  said  that  he  could  get  a  cup 
in  the  piazza^^''  the  countess  replied  care- 
lessly.    * '  He  could  n't  wait. " 

Business  detained  Count  Paulo  away 
from  home  that  night ;  and  the  next  day 
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it  was  reported  that  he  had  gone  to 
Rome.  A  letter  came  for  him  after  a 
few  days  from  that  city.  It  was  written 
by  his  friend,  the  advocate  Randini. 

**  I  received  a  letter  from  you  a  week 
ago,  saying  that  you  were  coming  here 
immediately,''  the  advocate  wrote.  *'I 
have  looked  for  you  every  day  in  vain. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  I  have  wanted  to 
come  and  see  you  and  your  sposa,  but 
so  far  have  been  too  busy  to  leave  Rome 
this  summer." 

**  Paulo  could  n't  have  written  such  a 
letter  a  week  ago,"  murmured  the  young 
countess,  on  reading  this.  **And  he 
told  me  that  he  should  not  go  to  Rome." 

Her  heart  began  to  sink,  she  knew  not 
why.  She  was  yet  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  be  alone.  She  would  have 
sent  for  her  mother;  but  aside  from  the 
objection  that  she  might  any  day  be 
summoned  by  her  husband,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  Sor  Teresa  was  not  to 
visit  her  daughter.  The  Giorgini  would 
have  found  even  the  temporary  pres- 
ence of  the  mother  an  added  insult 
to  their  dignity.  The  Sor  Teresa  her- 
self had  been  the  first  to  perceive  this, 
and  to  insist  that  her  daughter  should 
come  to  her,  if  they  were  to  meet. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  Fra  Ber- 
nardo, a  Capuchin  monk,  who  had  twice 
already  knocked  in  vain  at  her  door, 
obtained  admittance  to  the  solitary  bride. 
He  had  come,  sent  by  the  count's  family 
who  were  somewhat  uneasy,  to  see  what 
he  could  find  out. 

He  found  no  more  than  he  had  heard 
in  the  piazza.  The  young  wife,  true  to 
her  husband's  directions,  told  only  what 
she  chose. 

People  were  talking,  and  the  Giorgini 
msisted  on  knowing  the  truth.  They 
sent  Monsignor  the  Delegate  himself  to 
question  Paulo's  wife,  to  whom  they 
would  not  speak.  By  this  time  Beatrice 
herself  had  become  alarmed,  and  weeping 
and  trembling,  she  was  partly  persuaded, 
partly  frightened,  into  confessing  that 
her  husband  had  been  warned  of  some 
danger  that  threatened  him  on  account 
of  his  liberal  opinions,  **  though  he  is  no 
more  liberal  than  you  are,  Monsignor 
Delegate,"  she  declared,  and  that  he  bad 
gone  away  for  a  little  while,  but  she  did 
not  know  where. 

*'But   this   is  nonsense,   my  child!" 


the  Delegate  said,  and  proposed  to  ex- 
amine her  husband's  papers  (for  her 
husband's  good  I),  to  see  if  any  clue  could 
be  discovered  to  the  mystery. 

"  We  are  afraid  that  Paulo  may  have 
been  deceived,"  he  said.  *' There  is  no 
accusation  against  him,  and  none  medi- 
tated.    It  is  some  affair  of  the  sects." 

Monsignor  made  a  very  thorough 
search,  not  only  of  the  count's  papers, 
but  of  the  whole  house ;  and  as  she  fol- 
lowed him  helplessly  about,  the  young 
woman  obtained  a  great  enlightenment 
as  to  how  things  may  be  hidden. 

Nothing  was  found. 

**  He  prepared  for  search  before  he 
went! "  thought  the  Delegate.  "It  is  a 
complotto  !  "  And  he  hastened  away  to 
set  his  police  at  work. 

Weeks  passed,  and  no  letter  came,  and 
no  trace  was  found  of  the  missing  man. 
Months  passed.  His  father  died  of  rage 
and  misery ;  his  poor  bride  fainted  and 
faded;  his  mother  searched  wildly,  fol- 
lowing many  an  illusive  trace,  but  never 
spoke  to  her  son's  wife,  though  she  sent 
her  regularly  the  allowance  Paulo  had 
received  before  his  father  died;  and 
Beatrice  remained  in  the  house  to  which 
her  husband  had  brought  her.  His  moth- 
er began  also  to  talk  of  finding  a  wife 
for  Giovanni,  with  the  Delegate's  con- 
sent; at  which  all  the  Alinori  rose  up 
in  arms,  and  formed  a  clerical  party  to 
influence  the  Pope  against  such  a  raa^ 
riage. 

For  a  while  everything  else  was  almost 
lost  sight  of  in  the  battle  over  poor  simple 
Giovanni ;  one  party  laboring  to  prove 
him  intelligent,  and  another  to  prove 
him  a  fool.  The  Alinori,  for  instance, 
represented  the  old  countess  as  standing 
over  her  son  with  a  cane  to  cure  him 
of  an  inconsequent  laugh  he  sometimes 
indulged  in,  and  they  declared  tliat  the 
intelligent  remarks  he  was  reported  to 
have  made  were  prompted  to  him  by  some 
one  behind  a  screen  near  which  he  was 
standing.  Those  who  were  not  involved 
or  very  seriously  inclined, began  to  laugh; 
and  Giovanni's  sayings  and  doings  be- 
came the  jest  of  the  town.  ''  Gio-Gio," 
as  he  was  called  by  these  jesters,  had 
little  chance  of  finding  a  noble  maiden 
to  share  his  notoriety. 

There  were  moments  when  his  mother 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  acceptinif 
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Paulo's  wife.  If  the  coming  child  should 
be  a  boy,  she  almost  resolved  to  do 
so.  **  And  even  a  girl  would  be  better 
than  the  Alinori,"  she  thought.  **  A  girl 
inherits." 

Then  a  new  set  of  stpries  began  to  be 
buzzed  about.  Some  hinted  that  Paulo 
had  killed  himself  on  discovering  that 
his  cousin  Leonardo  had  been  Beatrice's 
lover  before  he  himself  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. Closely  upon  that  followed 
a  whisper  that  Paulo  and  Beatrice  were 
not  really  married. 

At  this  the  Sor  Teresa  rose  like  a  lion- 
ess and  brought  her  proofs  * '  which  every- 
body knows  I "  she  said. 

But  when  she  went  into  battle,  her 
heart  withered  within  her.  For  the  frate 
who  h€id  celebrated  the  marriage  had 
gone  to  Africa  as  a  missionary,  and  one 
of  the  two  witnesses  was  dead  and  the 
other  was  Leonardo  Alinori  .  .  . 

* '  The  woman  is  mistaken  or  mad !  '* 
said  Leonardo.  '*I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  such  marriage.  Everybody 
knows  that  I  opposed  it  from  personal 
as  well  as  family  reasons.  I  had  half 
a  mind  to  marry  the  girl  myself.  They 
say  that  the  marriage  took  place  before 
it  was  fairly  day.  I  would  not  get  up  at 
that  hour  to  witness  the  marriage  of  a 
prince  royal,  and  still  less  the  marriage 
of  a  girl  I  love,  to  a  cousin  I  naturally 
hoped  would  have  no  heir." 

When  the  Sor  Teresa  heard  of  this 
reply,  the  words  she  would  have  uttered 
died  upon  her  lips.  She  stretched  her 
arms  upward,  and  lifted  her  haggard 
eyes  to  heaven  in  a  silent  appeal,  which 
might  have  been  a  curse  on  the  traitor. 

There  remained  the  record  of  mar- 
riages in  the  archives  of  the  church.  It 
was  examined,  but  no  record  was  found 
of  the  marriage  of  Paulo  and  Beatrice. 
To  be  sure,  a  leaf  had  been  torn  out  and 
not  so  carefully  but  that  traces  of  it  re- 
mained ;  yet  it  might  have  had  ink  spilt 
upon  it.  Moreover,  no  other  marriage 
was  missing  either  before  or  after  this; 
and  if  others  had  been  re-copied,  then  the 
ink  had  been  artfully  diluted;  for  the 
writing  did  not  look  any  fresher  than  it 
ought. 

The  Sor  Teresa  became  dumb.  She 
saw  that  it  was  useless  for  her  to  struggle. 

But  she  had  one  hope  yet.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  the  Giorgini  would  not 


defend  their  own,  and  prefer  to  adopt 
Paulo's  child  rather  than  see  their  pos- 
sessions go  to  the  Alinori. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
Ck)untess  Giorgini  to  show  herself  wor- 
thy of  the  title  of  noblewoman;  to 
give  an  example  of  courage,  justice  and 
mercy.  She  knew  that  it  was  in  her 
power  to  have  the  missionary/rafc  found ; 
that  the  torn  leaf  in  the  records  was  a 
strong  point  in  the  case ;  and  she  knew 
that,  lacking  even  these,  she  held  in  her 
own  hands  suflBcient  proofs  of  her  son's 
marriage.  She  had  the  letter  in  which  he 
first  announced  his  intention  of  marry- 
ing the  girl ;  and  a  second  declaring  his 
fijced  resolution  to  do  so,  after  he  knew 
what  opposition  they  would  make ;  and 
she  had  a  third,  written  after  his  mar- 
riage, in  which  he  called  Beatrice  his 
wife.  Victory  was  in  her  hands  if  she 
chose  to  do  battle  for  the  cause.  She  had 
an  impulse  to  do  right,  but  was  delayed 
in  action  by  a  vice  which  called  itself 
Prudence. 

**  I  will  wait  till  the  child  is  born,"  she 
said. 

And  meantime  she  hid  the  letters, 
which  no  one  but  herself  had  ever  seen. 
Slyly,  when  her  servants  were  busy,  and 
she  had  locked  the  room  above  and  the 
room  below,  that  no  one  might  overhear 
her  and  suspect  what  she  was  doing,  she 
picked  the  mortar  out  from  around  one 
of  the  large  bricks  in  her  chapel  floor, 
extracted  the  brick,  put  her  three  letters 
wrapped  in  cotton  cloth  and  camphor  in 
the  cavity,  replaced  the  brick  with  a  bit 
of  new  mortar  from  some  works  in  the 
garden,  and  laid  a  piece  of  carpet  over. 
To  these  three  letters  she  had  added  a 
fourth  paper,  the  result  of  an  after- 
thought : 

*'  I,  Emilia  Giorgini,  born  Maccho, 
place  my  son's  letters  here  on  January 
25th,  1831,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
them  safely  till  I  shall  think  best  to 
acknowledge  and  receive  the  wife  and 
child  (as  yet  unborn)  of  my  son  Paulo. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  his  marriage  was  a 
legal  one ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Alinori  are  concerned  in  his  disappear- 
ance." 

**  There  is  no  knowing  what  might 
happen,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  the  declar- 
ation on  the  letters,  and  sealed  them  up. 
**  Life  is  uncertain." 
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She  scattered  dust  on  the  fresh  mortar 
and  laid  the  altar-rug  over  it.  When 
her  maid  came  in  to  sweep  and  clean  the 
chapel,  as  she  did  once  a  week,  she  found 
the  countess  kneeling  with  her  rosary 
before  the  altar. 

**  You  might  let  it  go  this  week,  Giu- 
seppina,"  she  whispered.  "  I  want  you  to 
take  my  bedroom  curtains  down." 

Left  alone,  she  softly  locked  the  chapel 
door,  drew  away  the  carpet,  and  set  her 
scaldino  on  the  fresh  mortar,  touching  it 
here  and  there  with  a  bit  of  charcoal  or 
ashes  to  discolor  it  like  the  rest  of  the 
floor. 

On  tne  first  day  of  March  the  young 
Countess  Beatrice  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter; and  it  was  reported  that  the  old 
countess,  though  she  would  not  go  to  her, 
nor  make  any  promise  for  the  future,  had 
yet  provided  carefully  for  her  comfort. 
There  was  a  good  nurse,  and  the  servant- 
girl  was  allowed  to  ask  for  whatever  she 
wanted  at  the  palace  while  her  mistress 
was  sick. 

The  poor  Sor  Teresa  never  entered  her 
daughter's  apartment.  '*  It  might  prevent 
their  owning  her,"  she  said.  '*  While  she 
is  there,  there  is  hope ;  but  if  they  send 
her  away,  she  is  lost  I  " 

She  crept  very  near,  though,  while  her 
daughter  was  ill.  She  had  walked  all  the 
way  from  Ombra,  because  if  she  had  come 
by  diligenza  it  would  have  been  more  ob- 
served ;  and  at  evening  she  had  obtained 
admittance  to  the  little  kitchen-garden 
and  bit  of  waste  land  under  her  daugh- 
ter's window.  She  was  rewarded  by  hear- 
ing the  tiny  wail  of  an  infant,  and  by 
seeing  one  glimpse,  before  the  shutters 
were  closed,  of  an  outline  of  the  bed,  with 
its  pillows  and  a  head  resting  on  them, 
clearly  drawn  on  the  white  curtain  by  the 
lamp  beyond.  In  that  fleeting  glimpse 
the  mother  seemed  to  touch  and  wind 
around  a  finger  of  her  outstretched  hand 
the  short  curl  that  stood  out  on  the 
shadowy  forehead.  She  seemed  to  see  the 
glossy  blackness  of  them — those  short, 
thick  curves  and  waves  that  clustered 
heavily  all  about  the  low  white  forehead 
of  her  Beatrice. 

Then,  half  in  anguish  and  half  in  joy, 
she  went  away ;  and  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing learned  that  her  daughter  was  getting 
on  well,  she  walked  all  the  way  back  to 
Ombra,  twenty-five  miles. 


The  servant-girl,  Betta,  had  offered  to 
smuggle  her  into  the  house  at  night,  and 
let  no  one  know ;  but  she  refused.  She 
would  not  trust  any  one. 

"  The  Alinori  would  be  sure  to  find  it 
out,  ^ven  if  Betta  should  not  tell  the  Gior- 
gini,"  she  thought. 

The  Alinori  certainly  knew  that  she 
had  been  at  Sanzio ;  and  they  saw  that 
she  came  back  with  a  hopeful  face. 

Leonardo  had  one  more  arrow,  and  that 
was  tipped  with  poison.     He  let  it  fiy. 

**  If  the  child  looks  like  me,  it  is  mine," 
he  said.  ' '  If  it  does  not^  it  may  be  Paulo's, 
and  it  may  be  mine." 

The  stroke  was  fatal.  The  young 
mother,  scarcely  out  of  bed  when  the 
story  was  imprudently  brought  to  her, 
fell  into  it  again,  and  died  before  they  had 
begun  to  think  her  in  danger.  And  the 
old  countess's  good  impulses  died  also. 
She  did  not  believe  the  story;  but  she 
doubted  Beatrice. 

Human  nature,  for  all  that  charity  and 
self-complacency  may  say  about  it,  is 
for  the  most  part  rather  pinchbeck  gold; 
and  excellent  sentiments  are  of  tener  than 
not,  mere  fine  talk.  The  old  Countess 
Giorgini  was  considered,  and  believed 
herself  to  be,  a  superior  woman,  firm, 
just  and  religious.  Yet  her  conduct  was 
weak,  criminally  unjust,  and  contrary  to 
every  precept  of  Christianity. 

'*Our  family  has  never  had  a  stain 
on  it,"  she  said,  forgetting  sundry  little 
affairs  that  had  been  faced  down,  or  cov- 
ered up  within  the  memory  of  her  gener- 
ation ;  ignoring,  too,  the  fact  that  she  was 
herself  fixing  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
family  honor.  *  *  I  cannot  accept  the  child. 
It  would  be  imprudent.  I  must  send 
them  away;  I  will  give  them  a  pension; 
but  they  must  go." 

The  shock  of  Beatrice's  death  fright- 
ened her  a  little,  and  she  compounded 
with  her  conscience  by  permitting  the 
faithful  Betta  to  live  on  in  that  comer  of 
the  palace,  and  keep  the  child  there,  pro- 
viding for  their  wants,  but  commanding 
that  the  little  Beatrice  should  bear  her 
nurse's  name. 

These  proceedings  perplexed  the  moth- 
er of  the  dead  Beatrice.  **  The  countess 
will  accept  the  child,"  Sor  Teresa  said  \jo 
herself.  **  She  would  n't  keep  her  there 
at  all  if  she  did  not  mean  to.  If  the 
babe  should  be  like  her  mother,  the  old 
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woman  will  not  be  able  to  resist  her.  I 
will  not  interfere." 

And  thereafter  she  lived  her  solitary- 
life  of  tremulous  hope  and  anguish. 

When  the  babe  was  a  year  old,  the 
countess  found  a  wife  for  her  son  Gio- 
vanni— a  poor  gentlewoman  nearly  old 
enough  to  be  the  young  man's  moth- 
er. The  mamage  was  confessedly  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  weak  heir 
might  have  some  one  to  protect  and 
take  care  of  him  when  his  mother  should 
no  longer  be  there;  for  only  a  wife 
would  have  the  will  to  do  that.  Gio- 
vanni, who  had  many  amiable  qualities, 
was  too  trusting  and  inclined  to  make 
confidants  of  his  servants;  and  there 
was  no  one  of  them  that  the  Alinori 
could  not  buy. 

Madamigella  Maria  Tentini  was  born 
of  a  line  of  counts  whose  poverty — con- 
sidering their  rank — was  phenomenal. 
If  they  had  been  able  to  give  her  a 
**  portion,"  or  if  she  had  been  pretty  and 
interesting  enough  to  make  anyone  else 
wish  to  supply  the  defect,  she  would 
have  entered  a  convent.  She  was  severe, 
virtuous  and  a  bigot;  and  she  accepted 
the  post  of  nominal  wife  to  the  rich 
simpleton,  as  she  would  have  accepted 
the  title  of  abbess,  simply  as  a  religious 
dignity  and  a  holy  responsibility.  She 
meant  to  do  right,  and  so  far  as  a  cold- 
hearted,  narrow-minded  person  is  cap- 
able of  doing  right,  she  did.  She  proved 
an  eflRcient  housekeeper ;  and  her  pious 
habits  suited  the  countess — better,  in  fact, 
than  they  suited  Giovanni,  who  com- 
plained that  she  watched  over  him  too 
much.  She  listened  in  impassive  silence 
to  his  complaints,  and  continued  her 
supervision.  She  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who,  if  they  take  the  notion  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  torment  you  to  death, 
will  proceed  to  do  so  in  spite  of  argu- 
ment or  entreaty,  and  will  see  your  last 
struggles  without  a  twinge  of  remorse. 

As  time  passed  on,  Madama  Maria 
began  to  watch  the  countess  a  little, 
too.  She  found  that  the  old  lady  liked 
to  be  at  the  window  when  Betta  took 
little  Beatrice  out  for  her  afternoon 
walk ;  and  that  when  Betta  came  to  the 
palace,  she  always  carried  some  sweets 
or  trinkets  away.  The  child  was  never 
brought  in  under  the  portone,  nor  even 
suffered  to  stop  in' the  street  before  the 


palace  windows  ;  but  there  were  stairs 
and  corridors  within,  leading  to  the  re- 
mote apartment  to  which  Count  Paulo 
had  taken  his  wife  ;  and  more  than 
once  the  younger  countess  had  suspect- 
ed her  mother-in-law  of  going  through 
them  to  visit  the  child.  She  would  dis- 
appear from  time  to  time,  and  be  invis- 
ible occasionally  for  an  hour,  yet  never 
volunteer  any  account  of  her  absences. 
And  she  always  came  back  thoughtful, 
with  a  sighing  tenderness  about  her, 
and  sometimes  with  traces  of  tears  around 
her  dim  eyes. 

Madama  Maria  never  questioned  her; 
but  she  suggested  questions,  which  were, 
however,  never  answered.  The  old 
countess  would  look  at  her  with  a  cer- 
tain intent,  calm  dignity  which  indi- 
cated that  she  was  still  the  mistress  of 
her  own  actions;  and  that  look  was  a 
sufficient  check.  But  the  presence  of 
this  child  was  a  heart-sore  to  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law. She  considered  it  a  scandal. 
To  her,  every  evil  story  told  about  poor 
Beatrice  Lanciani  was  true. 

The  old  countess  began  to  fail ;  and  as 
she  failed,  she  grew  troubled.  There  was 
evidently  something  on  her  mind.  She 
sent  for  her  confessor,  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him  one  day  when 
little  Beatrice  was  between  three  and 
four  years  old.  The  duty  which  she  had 
neglected  had  become  harder  to  do  with 
every  month  of  delay,  while  she  had 
grown  weaker;  and  though  she  doubt- 
less meant  to  make  a  death-bed  repar- 
ation, she  was  still  ashamed  of  and 
alarmed  at  her  own  cowardice. 

Her  confessor  was  more  timid  than 
herself,  and  could  only  advise  her  to 
wait. 

The  night  after  his  visit  the  old  count- 
ess was  taken  violently  ill;  and  she 
died  before  morning,  having  been  almost 
speechless  from  the  moment  of  her  seiz- 
ure. She  was  in  great  mental  distress, 
and  made  an  efFort  to  say  something  to 
her  daughter-in-law,  of  which  only  two 
words  were  distinguishable. 

*' The  chapel!  the  chapel!"  she  whis- 
pered wildly. 

*' Oh,  yes!  we  will  have  masses  said," 
Madama  Maria  promised  her  eagerly, 
striving  to  soothe  and  understand  her, 
and  praying  at  the  same  time. 

The  sick  woman  shook  her  head,  and 
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tried  in  vain  to  explain  herself.  When 
the  priest  came,  she  was  speechless ;  and 
she  died  without  haying  expressed  her 
wishes. 

Madama  Maria  became  mistress  of  the 
Giorgini  fortunes,  and  administered  them 
well.  It  might  indeed  be  said  that  they 
were  administered  by  her  confessor,  in 
conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  the  lady  superior  of  a  convent 
where  she  was  very  intimate ;  neverthe- 
less they  were  very  well  managed.  Per- 
haps poor  Giovanni  was  not  quite  so 
happy  as  he  had  been  while  his  mother 
was  living.  But  he  was  well  guarded, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  cunning  per- 
son who  could  have  got  speech  of  him 
unseen  by  the  many  watchful  eyes  that 
never  left  him  day  nor  night.  His 
health  was  anxiously  watched  over,  his 
acquaintances  chosen  for  him;  he  was 
amused   and   petted   like   a  child,    and 


taught  to  avoid  an  Alinori  as  he  would 
the  plague. 

When  a  decorous  three  months  had 
elapsed  after  the  death  of  the  old  count- 
ess, her  son's  wife  informed  Betta  that 
she  and  her  charge  must  leave  Palaxxo 
Giorgini,  and  that  after  a  month  their 
allowance  would  be  stopped. 

**  But  she  is  Count  Paulo's  daughter, 
Madama,''  said  the  woman  indignantly. 
'*And  the  countess  would  never  have 
sent  her  away.'* 

*'  There  are  others  who  know  better 
than  you,"  said  the  lady  with  an  air 
of  severe  and  implacable  virtue.  **It  is 
useless  to  talk  about  it.  I  have  given 
you  three  months'  time  and  a  month ^8 
allowance.  I  shall  do  no  more.  Her 
staying  here  is  a  scandal.  If  she  is  not 
the  mistress  of  everything,  then  she 
has  no  right  here  at  all.  I  must  do 
my  duty." 


[to  bb  ooKmcrcD.] 


AFTERGLOW. 

I  SAW  the  eastern  sky  aflame  last  night 
With  rose-like  colors,  gloriously  clear, 

While  in  the  west  the  sun  had  sunk  from  sight. 
And  clouds  hung  like  a  pall  upon  a  bier. 

So  was  your  face,  my  darling,  when  you  died, 
Bright  with  the  glory  that  I  could  not  see; 

For,  though  with  straining,  tear-dimmed  eyes  I  tried. 
Only  grief -laden  clouds  appeared  to  me  I 

Bessie  Chandler. 
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TENNYSON'S  IDYLS :  THEIR  SOURCES  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 


BY   ANNA   VERNON   DORSET. 


The  origin  of  the  many  legends  which 
cluster  around  the  name  of  Arthur,  King 
of  Britain,  is  obscure  and  hidden  in  the 
night  of  those  centuries  whence  unwrit- 
ten history  has  been  passed  down  to  us 
by  the  mouths  of  wandering  poets. 

The  island  now  known  as  England 
boasted  the  possession  of  Christianity  and 
a  certain  degree  of  civilization  before  the 
inroad  of  Saxon  savages  from  the  forests 
of  Jutland  and  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  drove  the  ancient  Britons  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  part  of  Gaul  now  known 
as  Brittany,  or  in  the  mountain  retreats 
and  strongholds  of  Wales,  Cornwall  and 
Scotland.  Bards  seeking  to  awaken  the 
fugitive  people  to  a  struggle  for  lost  lib- 
erty Bang  to  them  stirring  war-songs 
of  their  great  king  Arthur.  To  cherish 
hope,  they  declared  that  he  was  not 
dead,  but  sleeping  in  the  Isle  of  Avalon 
until  the  hour  when  he  should  come  forth 
with  his  warriors  and  lead  them  victori- 
ous against  the  invading  Saxons.  Wan- 
dering minstrels  passing  from  clan  to 
clan  added  to  the  legends,  until  they  be- 
came widespread  and  rooted  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  people. 

Throughout  the  Dark  Ages,  literature 
owed  its  existence  to  the  clergy  who, 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  shielded 
by  their  sacred  calling  and  unaffected  by 
the  martial  fury  of  a  society  emerging 
from  the  chaos  of  barbarism  to  civili- 
sation, preserved  to  future  centuries  the 
treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture. 
Engrossed  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy, 
the  illiterate  and  turbulent  nobility  re- 
garded the  cultivation  of  the  arts  as  the 
particular  province  of  clerks  and  priests. 
In  the  libraries  of  monasteries  was  cher- 
ished that  divine  spark  of  learning  which 
at  the  Renaissance  burst  into  a  light  that 
illumines  even  the  present.  The  monks 
were  not  only  the  historians  and  chron- 
iclers of  the  current  events  of  their  day, 
but  they  also  sought  to  collect  and  make 
public  ancient  histories  and  traditions. 

During  the  revival  of  learning  which 

began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Beauclerc, 

whose  queen,  Matilda,  was  a  patroness  of 

romance  and  of  Romance  writers,  G^of- 

Vou  vn.— 47 


frey  of  Monmouth,  an  archdeacon,  col- 
lected and  published  in  1147  a  pretended 
**  History  of  the  Britons,"  containing  the 
traditions  of  the  origfinal  inhabitants,  who 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
usurpation.  These  fables  he  embellished, 
adding  to  them  much  that  was  of  his  own 
invention.  The  work,  which  was  written 
in  Latin  and  translated  by  Norman  trou- 
v^res  into  French  verse,  obtained  full 
credence  as  a  narrative  of  facts.  From 
this  grew  little  by  little  the  poem  of  the 
**  Round  Table,"  as  it  now  stands.  The 
old  Breton  legend  of  the  enchanter 
Merlin,  with  that  of  Lancelot — the  story 
of  knightly  honor  tarnished  for  the  un- 
worthy love  of  woman — merged  with  the 
romances  which  gained  immense  popu- 
larity at  court  as  embodying  the  criterion 
of  knight-errantry  and  chivalry.  They 
served,  indeed,  as  a  complete  manual  of 
feudal  etiquette. 

Walter  de  Map,  chaplain  to  Henry  the 
Second,  a  brilliant  ecclesiastic  and  poet, 
added  to  the  nucleus  of  romance  new 
elements  in  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
the  sacred  cup  supposed  to  have  been 
brought,  after  the  death  of  the  Saviour, 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  Brittany — a 
cup  visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  chaste. 
De  Map  sent  Arthur's  knights  wandering 
far  and  wide  in  its  quest,  and  created 
the  ideal  figure  of  Galahad,  the  Maiden 
Knight,  a  type  of  pure  young  manhood, 
who  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the 
angels  bearing  the  sacred  vessel  in  the 
midst  of  an  awful  light. 

At  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second 
the  romanced  became  the  popular  craze. 
Henry  visited  the  reputed  tomb  of  Arthur 
at  Glastonbury,  and  the  unfortunate  little 
prince  of  Brittany  who  fell  victim  to 
the  ambition  of  John  Lackland  owed  his 
name  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
popular  king  who  has  become  the  na- 
tional hero  of  England. 

In  the  monotonous  life  of  feudal  castles 
of  that  period  the  inhabitants  welcomed, 
as  a  relief  to  the  tedium,  the  visits  of  wan- 
dering minstrels  who  sang,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  rude  harp,  tales  of  love  and 
prowess.    Numerous  igpgjj^^Js^^y^^gle 
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uted  to  the  subject,  and  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  were  flooded  with 
spurious  additions  to  the  romances  of  Ar- 
thur. In  France  these  were  even  more 
popular  than  in  England,  for  the  art  of 
printing  poured  forth  many  duplications 
in  that  country  some  time  before  the  Eng- 
lish published  any  work  on  the  subject. 

Caxton,  who  had  in  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury the  first  printing  press,  says,  in  his 
quaint  and  archaic  language  :  '*  Many 
noble  and  dyuers  gentylemen  of  thys 
royame  of  Englond  camen  and  de- 
maunded  me  many  and  oftymes  wher- 
fore  that  I  haue  not  do  made  <fe  enprynte 
the  noble  hystorye  of  the  saynt  greal, 
and  of  the  moost  renomed  crysten  king. 
Fyrst  and  chyef  of  the  thre  best  crysten 
and  worthy,  king  Arthur,  whyche  ought 
moost  to  be  remembred  emonge  vs  eng- 
lysshe  men  tofore  al  other  crysten  kings. 
...  I  haue  after  the  symple  connying 
that  god  has  sente  to  me,  vnder  the 
fauour  and  correctyon  of  al  noble  lordes 
and  gentylemen  enprysed  to  enprynte 
a  book  of  the  noble  hystoryes  of  the 
sayd  king  Arthur  and  of  certeyn  of  his 
knyghtes  after  a  copye  vnto  me  delyv- 
erd,  whyche  copye  Syr  Thomas  Malorye 
dyd  take  oute  of  certeyn  bookes  of 
frensshe  and  reduced  it  into  Englysshe." 

Sir  Thomas  Malory,  who,  like  Walter 
de  Map,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Welshman,  compiled  nearly  all  that  had 
been  written  before,  translated  the  French 
metrical  and  prose  versions,  and  pub- 
lished the  whole  under  the  title:  **  Birth, 
Lyfe  and  Acts  of  King  Arthur  and  of 
his  Noble  Knyghts  of  the  Round  Table.'' 
This  is  the  celebrated  **  Morte  d' Arthur," 
and  is  of  great  interest  to  us  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  from  which  Tennyson  has 
drawn  his  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  the  lat- 
est reclothing  of  the  cycle  of  mythical 
legends.  Malory's  language  is  flowing 
and  graceful,  marked  by  the  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  pure  narrative;  the 
force  and  directness  of  style  unimpeded 
by  reflections  or  subjective  thought ;  re- 
sembling in  pathos  and  tenderness  the 
eloquence,  rude  though  it  be,  of  the 
early  ballad  poetry.  To  the  modern  ear 
some  parts  of  this  seem  long-winded  and 
tedious  ;  extended  accounts  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  obscure  knights  are  apt  to 
intimidate  the  casual  reader. 

The  figures  which  are  so  familiar  to  us 


through  the  *'  Idyls,"  we  see  her«  dimly, 
like  the  outlined  forms  on  old  tapestry: 
the  king,  noble  and  good,  the  first  to  draw 

A  glorious  compainr,  the  flower  of  meo. 
To  serve  as  model  for  tbe  micfaty  world  ; 

Modred,  with  his  treacherous  heart;  Ga- 
waine,  the  courtly  trifler;  Guinevere, 
beautiful,  imperious  and  erring ;  the  gen- 
tle Elaine,  and  Lancelot,  who  is  really 
the  hero,  and  whose  individuality  is  the 
most  graphic  in  the  book.  About  this 
great  nature  a  bosom  sin  coils  like  a 
snake,  poboning  all,  bringing  confusion 
and  disorder  to  the  kingdom  into  which 
the  king  had  endeavored  to  introduce  an 
era  of  peace  and  purity. 

Malory^s  account,  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  of  the  death  of  Lancelot  after 
years  of  repentance  and  holy  life,  is  a 
fine  and  expressive  passage: 

Then  Sir  Lsooelot  never  after  eate  but  Uttla  meat, 
nor  dranke.  hut  continually  mourned  until  he  was 
dead:  and  then  he  sickened  more  and  more,  and  dried 
and  dwlned  away;  for  the  bishop  nor  none  of  his  fel- 
lowes  might  not  make  him  to  eate,  and  be  UtUe 
dranke,  that  he  was  then  waxed  shorter  br  m  cnbit 
than  he  was,  that  the  people  could  not  know  nim. 

For  ever-raore,  day  and  niii^ht,  bee  prayed  but  n«ed- 
fidly,  as  nature  required;  sometime  nee  slumberad  * 
broken  sleep,  and  always  bee  was  (rrovelling  upon 
King  Arthur's  and  Queen  Guinevere  s  tombe;  and 
there  was  no  comfort  that  the  bishop,  nor  Sir  Bors, 
nor  none  of  all  his  fellowes,  could  make  him;  It 
availed  nothing.    *    *    * 

Then  Sir  Oetre  threw  down  his  shield,  his  sword  and 
his  helme  from  him;  and  when  he  beheld  Sir  Lance- 
lot's visage,  he  fell  downe  in  a  sowne,  and  when  be 
awaked,  it  were  hard  for  any  tongue  to  tell  the  dole- 
full  complaintii  that  bee  made  for  his  brother.  **Ah, 
Sbr  Lancelot,"  said  bee,  **  thou  were  bead  of  all  Gris- 
ten  knights!  And  now,  I  dare  say,'*  said  Sir  OeCre, 
**  that,  Sir  Lancelot,  there  thou  liest,  thou  were  never 
matched  of  none  earthly  knights  hands;  and  thoo 
were  the  courtliest  knight  that  ever  harp  aliield; 
and  thou  were  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever 
bestnxxl  horse;  and  thou  were  the  truest  lover  of  a 
sinfull  man  that  ever  loved  woman:  and  thou  were  the 
kindliest  man  that  everstrooke  with  sworde;  and  thou 
were  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  amooge 
prease  of  knights;  and  thou  were  the  meekest  man 
and  the  gentlest  ever  eate  in  hall  among  ladies;  and 
thou  were  tbe  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortaU  foe  that 
ever  put  speare  in  rest. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  how 
much  Tennyson  owes  to  the  older  book, 
and  to  mark,  side  by  side,  some  of 
the  passages  which  he  has  incorporated, 
often  word  for  word,  into  his  own  text 
They  thus  seem  but  the  frame,  the  skel- 
eton, which  is  clothed  and  breathes  with 
a  new  life  under  the  touch  of  genius: 

ELAINE'S  LETTER: 

Malory.  Tennyton, 

Most  noble  knight,  my  Most  noble  k>rd.  Sir  Lanoe- 

lord  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac,  k)t  of  tiie  Lake, 

now  hath  death  made  us  I,    sometime    called    Uw 

two  at  dispute  for  your 

love;  Iwasvourl ^*""' 

men  called  the  f  ai  _ 

of  Astolat;  therefore  unto  Hither,  to   take  my  1 

all    ladiea    I   make    my  farewell  of  you. 


eatb  made  us  I,    sometime    called    uw 

ute  for  your  nuUd  of  Aifolat. 

rourloverthat  Come,    for  you   left  as 

he  f aire  maide  taking  no  fareweB, 

bhereforeunto  Hither,  to   take  my  last 
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moane ;  ]ret  for  my  soule 
that  yee  pray,  and  bury 
mee  at  the  toast,  and  offer 

rl.my  maase  penv.  This 
my  last  reouest,  and  a 
eleane  maide  I  died,  I  take 
Godtomywitnesse.  Pray 
for  mymmU^Sif  Lancelot^ 
a§  th&u  art  a  knight  peer- 


I  loved  you,  and  my  love 

had  no  return, 
And  therefore  my    true 

love  has  been  my  death. 
And  therefore  to  our  lady 

Guinevere, 
And  to  cUl  other  todies  I 

make  moan. 
Pray  for  my    soul   and 

jrfeld  me  burial. 
Pray  for  my  mnU   thou^ 

too^  Sir  Lancelot^ 
Ae.  thou  art  a  kniffhtpeer- 

Compare  the  two  accounts,  of  the 

DEATH   OF   ARTHUR. 


Malory. 
And  Sir  Luoan  and  Sir 
Bedivere  heaved  him  up. 
and  so  weakly  they  lad 
him  between  them  both 
into  a  littto  chapel  not 
farre  from  the  sea  side. 


Tennym)n, 
Thebcdd  Sir  Bedivere  up- 

Uftedhim 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel 

nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel,  with  a 

broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait 

of  barren  land: 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean, 

and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,   and 

the  moon  was  full. 


"I  charge  thee  throw 
my  sworde  into  that  water 
and  come  againe  and  tell 
mee  what  thou  shalt  see.'* 
*•  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Bedi- 
vere. ''  your  conmiande 
shall  be  done,  and  lightly 
bring  you  worde  agatne.^'' 


"  But  now  delay  not:  take 

Elxcalibar 
And  fling  him  far  into  the 

middle  mere ; 
Watch  what    thou   seeat 

and  lightly   bring    me 

word.'* 

«       «       «       «       « 

*'Yet  I  thy  best  wiU  all 

W perform  at  full, 
atch  what   I   see,  and 
lightly  bring  thee  tcord.'^ 


"  What  sawest  thou 
there,''  said  the  king. 

"  Sir,"  said  hee,  '*I  saw 
nothing  but  waves  and 
wind." 

**  That  is  untruly  said  of 
thee,"  said  King  Arthiu* ; 
"therefore  I  charge  thee 
goe  thou  lightly  and  doe 
my  commande,  as  thou  art 
to  me  lief  and  deare.'' 


Then  spake  King  Arthur 
to  Sir  Bedivere; 

*'  Uast  thou  performed  my 
mission  wnich  I  gave  ? 

What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ? 
or  what  hast  heard  ?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold 
Sir  Bedivere: 

"  I  heanl  the  ripple  wash- 
ing in  the  reeifs 

AiuT  the  wild  water  lap- 
ping on  the  crag." 

"  Yet  now  I  charge  thee 

quickly  go  again, 
Aa  thou  art  lief  and  dear, 

and  do  the  thing 
I  bade   thee,  watch,  and 

lightly  bring  me  word." 


*'What  saw  ye  there," 
said  the  king. 

*'Sir,"  said  hee,  **1  saw 
nothing  but  the  water  wap 
and  waves  wausie." 

"Ah,  traitour  untrue !" 
said  King  Arthur;  "now 
hast  thou  betraid  me  two 
times.  Who  would  have 
wend  that  thou  hast  been 
to  me  so  selfe  and  deare, 
and  thou  art  named  a 
nobto  knight,  and  wouldst 
betrav  mee  for  the  rich 
■worde." 


Then  spoke  King  Arthur, 
breathing  heavily: 

"  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  r 
or  what  hast  heard  ?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold 
Sir  Bedivere: 

"I  beard  the  water  lap- 
ping on  the  crag 

And  the  long  riopie  wash- 
ing in  the  reeds." 

To  whom  replied  King  Ar- 
thur, mucn  in  wrath: 

"Ah,  miserable  and  un- 
kind, untrue, 

...  I  see  thee  what  thou 
art: 

For  thou,  the  latest  left  of 
all  my  knights. 

In  whom  should  meet  the 
offices  of  all. 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me 
for  the  precious  hfit." 


The  legend  passing  from  poet  to  poet, 
rolling  down  to  us  through  time,  has 
accumulated  and  grown,  each  century 
oontrihuting,  until  it  stands  in  our  own 
time  in  heauty  and  harmonious  unity  of 
design,  fresh  from  the  plastic  touch  of 
the  Poet  Laureate.  From  this  enormous 
store-house  he  has  selected  his  material 
with  true  instinct,  and  the  hare  facts 
passing  through  the  alemhic  of  imagi- 
nation have  become  tran  fused  into  pure 
gold  as  t)ie  epic  of  the  century. 

It  may  be  well  to  understand  clearly 
the  nature  and  significance  of  a  popular 
myth. 

A  vyth,  says  Ruskin,  in  its  simplest  definition,  is  a 
story  with  a  meaning  other  than  it  seems  to  have  at 
first.  .  .  The  real  meaning  of  any  mrth  is  that 
which  it  haa  at  the  noblest  age  of  the  nauon  among 
whom  it  is  current.  The  fartner  back  you  pierce,  the 
less  significance  you  will  find,  untfi  you  come  to  the 
first  narrow  thought,  which  indeed  contains  the  germ 
of  the  acconiplisned  traditicm,  but  <mly  as  the  seed 
contains  the  flower.  As  the  intelligence  and  passion 
of  the  race  develop,  th^  cling  to  and  nourish  their 
sacred  and  beloved  togend ;  1^  by  leaf  it  expands 
under  the  touch  of  more  pure  affections  and  more 
delicate  imaginations,  until  at  last  the  perfect  fabto 
burgeons  out  into  ^rmmetry  of  milky  stem  and  honied 
bell. 

We  have  seen  the  gradual  growth  of 
this  legend  from  its  germ  of  truth,  un- 
folding and  expanding  in  each  age,  ab- 
sorbing new  life  through  all  time.  There 
is  no  word  which  fully  expresses  the 
successive  existences  of  a  myth ;  the  form 
remains  the  same,  but  a  new  spirit  ani- 
mates the  old  body.  Art  is  the  interpret- 
er of  nature  and  truth.  As  the  glass 
through  which  light  passes  determines 
its  color  and  purity  thereafter,  each 
artist,  be  he  poet  or  sculptor,  imbues 
his  work  with  his  own  individuality. 
Pygmalion  is  the  type  of  the  artist 
breathing  a  soul  into  the  marble  he  has 
fashioned.  Every  true  poet  using  an 
old  subject  re-incarnates  the  body  of 
facts  with  his  own  personality  and  dy- 
namic force.  Let  no  man  accuse  the  artist 
of  plagiarism,  or  call  too  boldly  for  orig- 
inality of  design.  Nature,  through  which 
the  spirit  is  revealed,  is  finite  and  the 
forms  of  matter  are  limited,  but  the  spir- 
it which  reveals  itself  through  the  finite 
is  illimitable,  clothing  finite  matter  with 
infinite  varieties.  Matter  is  the  plastic 
clay  from  which  the  Great  Potter  models 
and  remodels  life,  fashioning  numberless 
vessels  to  knead  them  again  into  the  com- 
mon mass;  individualities  existing  and 
disappearing  into  other  entities,  the  clay 
material  the  same  since  the  beginning. 
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I^ch  poet  who  has  refashioned  the 
myth,  has  given  to  it  the  expression, 
not  only  of  himself,  but  of  the  noblest 
emotion  of  the  time  in  which  he  has 
lived ;  for  a  poet  is  the  culmination  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  best  hopes  of  his  own 
epoch.  Let  us  then  see  what  has  been 
the  predominant  tone  of  this  legend  dur- 
ing its  past,  and  with  what  feeling  it 
has  been  fraught  by  the  genius  of  the 
Laureate,  a  feeling  which  we  will  find 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  contemporary  thought.  In 
the  old  chronicles,  there  is  the  same 
healthy  nature  which  breathes  in  Chau- 
cer. A  tone  of  joyfulness  and  strength 
of  action  permeates  them ;  they  are  mere- 
ly the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  a  company 
of  model  knights,  who  ride  through 
the  world  redressing  wrongs.  The  king 
is  good  and  unfortunate,  and  Lancelot, 
erring  though  he  be,  is  hopeful  in  God, 
dying  repentant  and  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity. Men  at  this  stage  are  like  chil- 
dren.    Listening  to  the  tales 

Of  tumejs  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear, 

they  laugh  and  weep,  hastening  out  into 
the  unknown  world  where  just  such  ad- 
ventures may  befall  them. 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  to  them  in 
the  fact  that  Pelleas  should  allow  him- 
self to  be  treated  with  indignity  for  the 
love  of  the  scornful  Etarre;  every  true 
knight  was  sworn  to  suffer  as  much  for 
his  liege  lady ;  nor  was  it  strange  that 
men  should  renounce  the  pleasures  of 
a  court  to  wander  over  a  savage  land 
in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail,  when  they 
themselves  were  foregoing  as  much  to 
guard  the  sepulchre  where  Christ  had 
lain.  Faith  is  earnest,  superstitious  in 
its  strength :  men  do  wrong,  but  Gt)d  is 
above,  and  a  long  life  stretches  out, 
in  which  to  make  reparation.  Clearly 
the  world  is  young,  a  wonder-light  still 
upon  it.  Half  of  it  is  as  yet  unexplored ; 
everywhere  the  paths  of  knowledge  are 
bounded  by  what  Sir  John  Mandeville 
calls  **straunge  mervailles." 

From  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
when  Malory  wrote,  until  our  own  time, 
the  myth  slumbered  unsung.  In  the 
interim  the  childhood  of  a  people  was 
changing  into  the  turmoil  of  early  man- 
hood.     The  world  was  measured  and 


weighed.  Science  demonstrated  that  no 
**  mervailles  "  existed,  that  miracles  were 
impossible  to  the  law  governing  all 
things— a  law  which  men  affirmed  was 
not  a  Being,  omnipresent,  omnipotent, 
but  a  blind  force  and  first  cause  unintel- 
ligent and  mechanical.  After  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  and  the  first  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm and  joy  at  the  beauty  and  pride  of 
life,  mankind  found  that  happiness  was 
largely  dependent  on  material  comforts, 
consisting  not  in  impossible  and  intangi- 
ble dreams,  but  in  being  well  housed  and 
well  fed,  in  conquering  the  elements, 
and  in  understanding  the  nature  of  their 
surroundings.  Hence  dates  the  deca- 
dence of  poetry—the  love  of  the  ideal — 
and  the  classical  revival  which  was  one 
of  sternest  prose. 

Despite  verse  and  rhymed  termina- 
tions, the  writers  of  the  classic  school 
have  no  more  claim  upon  the  title  of 
poets  than  photographers  deserve  that  of 
artists.  No  Zola  can  surpass  Swift  in 
realism,  or  Crabbe  in  those  minutiae  of 
homely  detail  which  are  the  essential 
property  of  prose. 

To  this  torpor  and  sluggishness  of 
soul  the  French  revolution  came  like 
a  moral  and  spiritual  thunder-storm, 
blasting  away  old  principles  and  rules 
— the  fetters  which  had  bound  men, 
body  and  soul.  Awakening,  the  world 
found  herself  gray  with  wickedness  and 
age,  swinging  onward  in  space  to  an 
unknown  goal.  Men,  seeing  themselves 
the  sport  of  a  relentless  power — law — 
spirit  of  nature — Gxxl— call  it  what  you 
will,  rose  in  that  wild  rebellion  of  sool 
of  which  Byron  was  the  English,  Heine 
the  German,  and  Alfred  de  Musset  the 
French,  voice  and  exponent. 

Men  were  bound  by  more  than  taxes, 
grands  seigneurs  and  lettres  de  cctchet ; 
by  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
of  sin  and  punishment,  the  inevitable 
results  which  accompany  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  of  nature.  Like  Titans 
they  stood  hurling  defiance  at  the  Gods, 
beating  themselves,  bruised  and  baffled, 
against  the  iron  walls  of  Fate.  Eating 
and  drinking  it  was  found  did  not  suf- 
fice for  happiness.  None  knew  what  was 
wanted,  and  every  man  shouted  out  his 
formula  which  was  to  introduce  a  new 
millennium. 

Into  the  chaos  of  voices,  nsmg  from 
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Perfectionists,  Atheists,  Utilitarians — 
from  those  who  proposed  to  hring  about 
a  new  EVlen  by  discarding  clothes,  or 
eating  only  vegetable  food,  or  returning 
to  a  primitive  and  Arcadian  simplicity — 
the  Romantic  school  brought  a  moment- 
ary lull  and  hush  of  quiet. 

Men  remembered,  with  a  sigh,  the 
early  faith  and  freshness  of  the  world, 
and  idealized  the  past  as  we  all  idealize 
our  childhood. 

In  the  midst  of  the  final  decay  of 
feudalism  and  the  rush  of  irresistible 
change,  came  a  moment  of  re-action  and 
tender  retrospection  of  which  the  re- 
sult was  the  mediaeval  movement,  flood- 
ing Europe  with  imitations,  in  art  and 
literature,  of  the  simplicity  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — imitations  which  to- 
ward the  decline  of  the  school  became 
as  affected  as  the  juvenile  lispings  and 
inginiie  graces  of  an  aged  belle. 

A  simultaneous  impulse,  owing  to  a 
uniform  cause,  produced  effects  varying 
in  nature  with  the  genius  and  natural 
characteristics  of  those  countries  which 
it  most  affected — France,  Germany  and 
England.  In  all  three  countries  a  strong 
current  of  Catholic  feeling  arose,  which 
had,  in  England,  its  outcome  in  the 
Tractarian  movement  and  (advancing 
side  by  side  with  it,  acting  upon  the 
utilitarian  and  practical  temper  of  the 
English  people)  a  desire,  traceable  in 
the  Chartist  riots  and  Reform  laws,  of 
warding  off  inevitable  revolution  by 
radical  reform  within  the  limits  of  the 
old  system. 

Promoting  and  forwarding  the  reform 
idea  were  a  body  of  brilliant  leaders, 
strong  and  earnest  men  like  Carlyle, 
Maurice  and  Kingsley,  the  second  rich 
fruition  of  the  Christian  Renaissance.  It 
is  with  these  meiJ  of  whom  he  was  the 
personal  friend,  and  whose  hopes  and 
aspirations  are  epitomized  in  his  poems, 
that  Tennyson  must  be  classed.  What 
ha^  been  much  criticized  and  condemned 
in  his  later  poems,  particularly  in 
**Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After,"  as 
exclusiveness  and  a  spirit  of  anti-progress, 
can  be  traced  to  the  intensifying  conserva- 
tism of  age,  and  the  regret  of  one  who, 
at  no  time  identifying  himself  with  ex- 
treme liberalism,  sees  the  wave  of  muta- 
tion sweeping  away  old  landmarks,  and 
himself —him,  the  last  of  a  noble  circle- 


lonely  and  isolated  amid  the  alien  ideas 
and  hopes  of  another  generation : 

Suchaslfiep 
Tber  deep— the  men  I  loved.    I  thinK  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
DeUgfat  our  eouls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds. 

The  idea  of  an  epic  which  should  have 
for  its  subject  the  myth  of  Arthur  was  evi- 
dently a  dominant  one  with  Tennyson,  and ' 
tinged  his  earlier  poems  with  its  uncon- 
scious suggestiveness.  The  first  distinct 
results  appear  in  the  edition  of  1832,  in  the 
short  sketches:  **  Sir  Galahad,  Sir  Lance- 
lot and  Queen  Guinevere"  and  "The 
Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  afterward  found 
its  complement  in  **  Elaine."  In  the  ' 
prologue  to  **Morte  d' Arthur,"  which 
first  appears  in  this  edition  as  a  fragment 
and  precedes  the  rest  of  the  Idyls  by  an 
interval  of  seventeen  years,  there  is  men- 
tion, in  connection  with  **  the  general 
decay  of  faith  right  through  the  world," 
of  an  epic  of  King  Arthur;  and  the  poet 
evidently  voices  his  doubts,  then,  as  to ' 
its  utility,  through  the  parson: 

Why  take  the  style  of  thoee  heroic  times  r 
For  nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times ;  and  why  should  any  man 
Remodel  models  ? 

We  owe  probably  to  that  self-evolving  ^ 
power  which  some  one  has  defined  as  the , 
essential  quality  of  genius,  obliging  it 
perforce  to  execute  what  it  muat,  while  t 
mere  talent  does  what  it  can^  the  very 
fortunate  fact  that  former  considerations 
had  no  active  force  with  the  poet,  andj 
that,   in   1859,    he   gave    to  the   world 
the   four  Idyls    first  written:    "Enid," 
** Vivien,"  ** Elaine"  and  ** Guinevere," 
following  them  in  1870  with  the  others 
completing  the  series. 

If  in  the  older  legends  the  figures  are 
faint  and  stiff  as  those  on  ancient  em-  * 
broidery,  in  the  '*  Idyls  "  they  glow  with; ' 
life ;  the  scene  alone  is  unfamiliar  to  us. : 
We  wander  out  of  the  rush  and  roar  of- 
to-day  into  the  silence  of  a  morning-, 
world,  into  the  shadows  of  dense,  prime- 
val forests,  over  wide  moors  and  marsh- 
lands untrodden  save  by  droves  of  deer, 
and  quiet  save  for  the  cries  of  the  wild- 
fowl.    Far  remote  and  separated  by  lone- 
ly wastes,  here  and  there  rises  a  huge  pile 
of  masonry,  a  castle  or  monastery,  about 
which  cluster  the  lowly  huts  of  the  re- 
tainers. 

Tennyson   has  been  accused  of  ana- 
chronism, for  peopling  primitive  wilds 
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with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  a 
London  drawing-room ;  and  criticized 
for  the  lack  in  his  dramatis  personce, 
of  personality,  the  subtle  distinction 
of  shades  of  existence  which  is  pre- 
eminently a  feature  of  nineteenth  cen 
tury  literature.  The  atmosphere  which 
hangs  mistily  over  these  forests  and 
fens  is  not  merely  that  of  antiquity 
and  romance;  it  is  the  mystery  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  world  of  higher 
thoughts,  which  is  around  us  always 
if  we  wish  to  see  it — a  fairyland  which 
Novalis  says,  **is  everywhere  and  no- 
where." The  sphere  of  the  epic  poet 
lies  in  eternal  truths ;  his  characters  are 
the  human  race-types  which  breathe  and 
travel  throughout  time.  Their  modifi- 
cations of  fashions,  costume  and  thought 
are  properly  the  material  of  the  historian 
and  novelist ;  to  the  poet's  comprehensive 
vision,  the  individual  is  merged  in  the 
species:  **The  one  remains;  the  many 
change  and  pass." 

Reading  the  poems  in  their  proper  se- 
quence, from  the  first  hint  in  **  Enid  "  of 
the  queen's  sin,  the  gloom  and  desolation 
wrought  by  that  sin  deepen  to  the  close 
of  what  may  be  called  the  universal 
human  tragedy  enacting  itself  around  us 
every  day  in  our  lives.  The  Lancelots 
are  everywhere,  men  of  the  world  whose 
high  principles  of  thought  are  overbal- 
anced by  the  demands  of  the  senses  and 
the  needs  of  actual  life,  leading  them 
aside  from  the  pursuit  of  what  they 
once  felt  to  be  the  best,  to  follow  wan- 
dering fires  ;  Elaine  alway  sits  in  the 
solitude  of  maidenhood,  lonely,  wrapped 
in  fantasy,  awaiting  the  lover  who  is  to 
bear  her  to  a  new  life  and  enlarge  the 
boundary  of  her  limited  interests  and 
hopes;  men  of  spiritual  insight  forever 
undergo  the  stigma  of  the  multitude  as 
dreamers  and  visionaries,  and  see,  with 
Arthur,  the  hopelessness  of  plans  based 
upon  the  perfectibility  of  the  human 
race. 

From  the  days  of  chivalry  the  Round 
Table  has  symbolized  man's  longing  for 
a  better  state  of  being.  Malory  says 
that  **  Merlin  made  the  round  table  in 
token  of  the  roundness  of  the  world." 
It  is  a  memory  of  the  earthly  Paradise, 
existing  before  the  fall  of  man,  and  a 
bope  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace,  a  hope  which  is  strong  in 


the  glow  of  youth,  fading  before  the 
material  necessities  of  later  years. 

In  the  legend  of  knightly  faith  shat- 
tered and  of  sin  overthrowing  the  order 
of  nobility,  we  see  sadly  our  own  retro- 
gression from  that  which  was  our  stand- 
ard in  the  freshness  of  enthusiasm.  This 
is  the  retrogression  evidently  typified  in 
the  poem,  which  begins  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  glorious  galaxy  of  knights  who 
were  to  remodel  the  world,  and  ends  with 
the  total  overthrow  and  ruin  of  a  king^ 
dom  through  the  indulgence  of  sinful 
passion.  We  feel  the  sadness  of  lost  in- 
nocence from  the  opening  when  we  ride 
with  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  yet  sinless, 
through  the  fair  spring-time  and  blossom- 
ing trees,  when 

Blue  tales  of  heaven  laughed  between; 
And,  far  In  forest  deeps  unseen, 
The  topmost  elm-tree  gatbefed  giesa 
From  araugfats  of  balmj  air, 

to  the  death  of  the  king  in  the  wan 
moonlight  by  the  ebbing  sea,  borne  away 
by  shrouded  forms  amid  ^*  a  cry  that 
shivered  to  the  tingling  stars,"  a  cry  of 
despair  for  the  lost  illusions  and  hopes 
of  youth. 

The  regret  which  imbues  the  **  Idyls"  is 
not  only  that  of  the  non-fulfillment  of  per- 
sonal aspirations ;  its  mainspring  lies  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  times,  and  embodies 
the  sincere  emotion  of  one-half  of  think- 
ing Europe,  who,  standing  on  debatable 
g^und  amid  the  wrecks  of  old  social  sys- 
tems and  beliefs,  look  fearfully  into  the 
future.  To  these,  the  traitors  and  hea- 
then who  overcame  Arthur  in  that  **  last 
weird  battle  in  the  West"  signify  the  dis- 
turbing forces  at  work  in  modem  society, 
the  savages  whom  we  are  raising  among 
us  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  modem 
civilization,  as  the  hordes  of  outlying 
burbarians  did  that  of  Rome — a  coming 
overthrow  due  to  the  decline  of  faith  in 
that  blameless  King  and  Order  of  No- 
bility, of  whom  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table  are  but  symbols. 

**  The  old  order  changes,"  and  no  one 
can  as  yet  prophesy  with  any  certainty 
the  nature  of  the  change.  To  men  of 
conservative  views  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, a  class  to  which  Tennyson  belongs 
and  with  which  we,  in  this  country,  have 
too  little  sympathy,  change  means  an- 
archy, atheism,  the  destruction  of  the 
traditional  beliefs  of  the  past,   and  a 
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return  to  the  godless  and  hopeless  natu- 
ralism of  the  pagan  saturnalia. 

Thus  over  all  that  shore. 
Save  for  Home  whisper  of  the  seething?  seas, 
A  dead  hush  fell;  but  when  the  dolorous  daj  ' 
Grew  drearier  toward  twilight  f alUng,  came 
A  bitter  wind,  dear  from  the  north,  and  blew 
The  mist  aside,  and  with  that  wind  the  tide 


Rose,  and  the  pale  King  glanced  across  the  field 

Of  battle:  but  no  man  was  moving  there; 

Nor  anv  err  of  Christian  heard  thereon, 

Nor  yet  of  heathen ;  only  the  wan  ware 

Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro 

Swaying  the  hejpless  hands,  and  up  and  down 

Tumbling  the  hollow  helmets  of  the  f aUen, 

And  shiver'd  brands  that  once  had  fought  wtth  Rome; 

And,  rolling  far  along  the  gloomy  shores, 

The  Tolce  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be. 


ONLY  A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY. 


BY   FRANCES   LEK    PRATT. 


Samantha  Mote  lived  alone  in  a  little 
gray  house  that  clung  to  a  large  droop- 
ing elm-tree  like  an  overgrown  hornet  s 
nest.  It  stood  on  the  principal  street 
of  the  village,  with  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house on  one  side  and  the  town  hall  on 
the  other.  Around  the  common,  flour- 
ished trees  that  had  heen  set  out  by  the 
fathers  of  the  town.  Each  man  had  se- 
lected his  favorite  tree,  brought  it  from 
the  woods  with  his  own  horses  and  oxen, 
and  planted  it  with  his  own  hands  and 
shovel.  One,  who  could  afford  to  wait 
the  eternal  leisure  of  nature,  brought  an 
oak.  Another,  who  was  also  in  no 
feverish  haste,  brought  an  elm.  Jacol) 
Potter,  the  merriest  man  in  the  valley, 
brought  a  weeping  willow,  and  Deacon 
Dick,  who  never  did  anything  by  halves, 
brought,  with  four  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
great  amount  of  hawing  and  geeing,  a 
sturdy  pine-tree  that  had  wrestled  with 
the  winds  of  a  score  of  winters  already. 
He  planted  it  firmly  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  common,  where  it  acted  as  stand- 
ard for  a  guide-board  on  which  was 
painted  the  figure  of  an  Indian  aiming 
an  arrow  in  the  direction  of  Mason- 
Four-Comers,  the  nearest  railroad  depot. 

The  fathers  set  out  these  trees,  but  the 
fathers,  where  are  they  ?  Look  on  the 
headstones  in  the  white-fenced  yard  be- 
hind the  church  if  you  would  see  their 
names.  They  have  vanished  forever 
from  the  earth,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  they  planted  still  flutter  in  the  sum- 
mer wind  and  keep  their  memory  green. 

Samantha  Mote  had  not  always  lived 
alone  in  the  gray  hornet's  nest.  There 
was  once  a  Mr.  Mote,  but  he  was  of  no 
X>articular  use,  except  to  keep  a  hat  hang- 
ing on  a  peg  in  the  kitchen.  And  now 
he  had  been  long  dead  and  gone — not 
forgotten,  though;   for,  as  his  brother 


Phineas  often  said,  '*I  tell  'em  Moses 
Mote  has  got  as  good  a  headstone  as 
anybody  in  the  North  burying-ground." 
But  nobody  missed  him,  not  even  his 
widow,  who  had  used  up  his  hat  years 
ago  on  a  scarecrow  she  had  constructed 
in  the  vain  hope  of  keeping  the  robins 
from  her  strawberry  beds. 

So  there,  alone  though  never  lonely, 
she  and  her  gray  cat,  Mewdading,  lived 
in  the  speck  of  a  house,  one  knitting 
striped  mittens  and  the  other  catching 
mice.  But  when  there  was  sickness  or 
death,  or  a  wedding  among  her  neigh- 
bors, a  house  to  be  cleaned,  or  any  other 
extra  work,  the  first  step  was  to  send  for 
Samantha  Mote,  and  she  always  came, 
ready  and  brisk  and  deft. 

**I  don't  know  what  under  the  can- 
opy Millett  would  do  without  Samantha, '' 
her  neighbors  used  to  say.  In  fact, 
Samantha  took  it  into  her  head  one  day 
to  go  and  visit  her  brother  in  the  West ; 
she  was  gone  several  months,  and  the 
village  did  not  feel  like  itself  until  the 
smoke  curled  up  again  from  the  low 
chimney  under  the  elm  tree. 

'*Now  S'manthy  has  got  back,  I  11 
have  the  sewing  society,"  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
cas. '*  It  did  n't  seem  so  I  could  under- 
take the  job  alone !" 

**The  same  with  me,"  returned  Mrs. 
Luke.  **  But  I  surmise  we  shall  have  to 
wait  till  after  S'manthy's  birthday  party 
comes  off.  That 's  coming  two  weeks 
from  ar-Thursday,  ain't  it  ?    Yes,  'tis." 

Two  weeks  isn't  long  to  wait  for  a 
birthday  party  when  one  is  no  more  a 
child,  but  a  woman — and  a  farmer's  wife 
at  that— with  haying  hardly  over  and 
harvesting  ftdrly  begun.  Yet  before  the 
day  had  dawned  a  rumor  floated  about 
like  the  inarticulate  voices  of  the  summer 
insects,  that  trill  and  fife  and  fill   the 
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air,  coming  nobody  knows  whence.  A 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man^s  hand  had 
arisen  on  the  horizon,  and  a  man's  hand 
it  was  indeed. 

**I  surmise  't  ain't  all  birthday  with 
S'manthy,"  said  Mrs.  Luke,  with  the  air 
of  a  sibyl.  '  *  I  'm  knowing  to  her  having 
letters  come  post-marked  from  somewhere 
out  West,  and  it  is  a  bonyfide  fact  that 
she  is  making  her  preparations.  They 
say  she  met  him  out  West,  at  her  broth- 
er's, likely.  And  what  we  are  going  to 
do  if  we  lose  S'manthy  for  good  and  all 
is  more  'n  I  know.  But  there!  We 
do  n't  oughter  be  selfish,  neither." 

And  they  were  not — those  good  towns- 
folk. Putting  aside  all  considerations 
of  their  own  coming  loss  if  the  birth- 
day party  proved  to  be  a  marriage  feast, 
they  went  to  work  with  much  bustle 
and  neighborly  flutter,  each  to  make 
ready  some  small  gift  of  remembrance. 
Mrs.  Luke  **  surmised  that  a  soap-bag 
and  cabbage-net  and  half  a  dozen  knit 
dish-cloths  and  a  dozen  holders  would 
come  handy."  The  widow  Pew  won- 
dered if  she  would  n't  like  a  macram6- 
and-ribbon  tidy  for  her  best  chair;  and 
Mrs.  Dorcas,  whose  heart  was  larger  than 
even  her  capacious  person,  was  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  a  log-cabin  bed- 
quilt  pieced  of  scraps  from  all  the  fam- 
iliar gowns  and  bonnet  ribbons  that  had 
been  worn  in  Millett  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Even  Jason  Pew, 
the  widow's  son,  who  had  red  hair  and 
a  feeble  mind,  whittled  out  a  stirring- 
spoon  from  a  branch  of  the  apple  tree 
that  had  watched  for  a  hundred  years 
over  the  well  from  which  Mrs.  Mote, 
her  father  before  her,  and  his  father  be- 
fore him,  had  drawn  water,  and  in  whose 
cool  depths  they  had  kept  butter  and 
meat,  let  down  by  a  strong  cord,  in  dog- 
day  weather. 

The  days  sped  by  till  the  eve  of  that 
set  for  the  birthday  party  came.  It 
was  what  Millett  people  called  early 
candle-lighting,  when  a  lumber-box 
wagon,  painted  green,  with  yellow  thills, 
stopped  before  Mrs.  Mote's  door,  upon 
which  somebody  soon  knocked  with  the 
handle  of  a  whip.  There  was  a  happy 
creak  to  Mrs.  Mote's  shoes,  like  the  chirp 
of  a  particularly  contented  cricket,  as 
she  stepped  bri^y  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons. 


•*Why,  Mr.  Potter,  you  dont  say! 
Folks  all  well  ?  Walk  in.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  you,"  Mrs.  Mote  said  when  she 
had  opened  the  door. 

'*  Yes,  I  got  'round  after  awhile,  but  I 
can't  stop,  •'  replied  Mr.  Potter,  coming 
in  however.  '*  Well,  how  is  the  party 
getting  along  ?  Is  the  birthday  cake 
made  yet,  hey  ?"  And  he  gave  her  a 
friendly  and  knowing  nudge,  handing 
her,  at  the  same  time,  a  folded  paper. 
**This  squares  our  accounts  and  a  little 
over,"  he  continued.  **  You  know,  do  n't 
you,  that  Priscilla  has  come  with  the 
children  to  make  us  a  visit.  She  says 
tome:  *  Father,'  says  she,  giving  me  a 
dollar  bill,  '  put  that  in  toward  a  birth- 
day present  for  Samanthy  •Mote,'  says 
she.  So  I  looked  'round  and  found  a 
little  specie  to  add,  and  here  it  is,  with 
what  I  owe  you,  making  ten  dollars  in 
all ;  and  there 's  the  best  of  good  wishes 
along  with  it,  says  I." 

**  Thank  you,  kindly,"  returned  Mrs. 
Mote,  whose  shoes  creaked  still  more 
cheerfully  as  she  stepped  off  with  the 
money  to  the  high  chest  of  drawers  be- 
hind the  kitchen  door,  **Mr.  Potter, 
let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
McKim,"  she  said,  as  she  came  back. 

Mr.  McKim,  who  had  been  sitting  out 
of  sight  at  the  end  of  the  chest,  behind 
the  door,  now  came  forward.  He  was  a 
stout  man,  dressed  in  gray,  with  a  fat 
face  and  a  low  forehead,  that  was  creased 
down  the  middle.  He  had  some  sort  of 
nervous  affection  that  caused  an  occa- 
sional one-sided  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
and  a  twitch  of  his  h^d.  But  he  bad  a 
sudden,  cordial  smile  and  a  pleasant 
voice  when  he  held  out  his  hand  and 
said:  ''  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  I  am  glad 
to  know  you,  sir." 

**He  appeared,"  said  Mr.  Potter,  on 
his  return  home,  **like  one  of  our  sort 
of  folks — ^a  commercial  tourist  he  called 
himself — and  I  guess  Samanthy  is  a-going 
to  do  well  for  herself." 

**  Better  for  herself  than  she  is  for  us," 
groaned  Mrs.  Potter.  **  I  do  n't  see  any- 
thing how  in  the  world  I  am  going  to 
get  along  through  killing-time  and  sau- 
sage-making, and  all  that,  without  Sa- 
manthy." 

"0,  now,  mother,  don't  you  go  to 
crossing  Fox  River  till  you  get  to  it,'^ 
said  her  husband,  whose  cheerful  spirit 
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even  a  sighing  wife  had  not  been  able  to 
dishearten. 

**The  birthday  supper  is  to  be  in  the 
town  hall,  isn^t  it,  father  ?''  asked  Mrs. 
Prisdlla,  looking  up  from  her  work  of 
feeding  her  youngest  with  bread  and 
maple  syrup. 

'* That's  the  calculation,"  he  replied, 
fitting  the  boot-jack  to  his  left  boot. 
**She  wants  us  all  to  come  and  be  on 
hand  by  two  o'clock,  punctual.  I  up 
and  told  her  I  thought  two  o'clock  pooty 
early  for  supper,  but  she  said  supper  was 
what  she  called  it,  early  or  no  early. 
Not  a  smitcher  of  the  cake  has  anybody 
put  a  spoon  to  but  herself,  and  we  know 
what  Samanthy  is  for  a  cook  when  she 
lays  herself  out." 

Mrs.  Priscilla  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Pot- 
ter sighed,  while  Mr.  Potter  settled  him- 
self, with  his  glasses  on  his  nose  and  a 
candle  in  one  hand,  to  read  the  weekly 
county  paper. 

The  next  day  was  a  pearl  and  sap- 
phire one.  When  Jason  Pew  rang  the 
meeting-house  bell  for  noon,  everybody 
in  Millett  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  when 
the  dinner  was  eaten  and  the  dishes 
washed,  everybody  started  along  the 
brown  road  that  was  bordered  with 
golden-rod  and  the  blue,  blossoming 
chicory,  to  Mrs.  Mote's  house,  where  the 
gray  cat  sat  in  the  open  door,  as  though 
her  part  was  to  receive  the  guests. 

Among  the  first  to  arrive  were  the 
Potters,  but  Mrs.  Dorcas  was  already 
there,  intent  on  lending  a  hand  in  any 
place  where  a  hand  was  needed. 

**I  want  to  know  if  you  are  here, 
Priscilla  Potter,  or  Mis'  Allen,  as  I  sup- 
pose I  orter  call  you  now  !  I  can  see 't 
you  grow  old  as  well  as  myself;  but 
how  do  you  do  ?"  said  she,  cheerfully. 

**Well,  I'm  middHng.  I  can't  brag 
of  very  good  health.  I  've  had  the  doc- 
tor every  day  sence  I  've  been  here — 
every  day.  We're  always  sick.  Did 
you  ever  know  of  any  of  us  coming 
home  without  being  sick  ?  Aunt  Car'line 
was  to  mother's  house  about  a  month, 
and  sick  the  whole  living  time.  But  as 
ma  says,  *  there's  worse  worries  than 
sickness,'"  returned  Mrs.  Priscilla,  who 
had  caught  her  mother's  way  of  fiaunt- 
ing  sickness  and  trouble  like  a  banner, 
but  had  her  father's  cheery  heart  and 
tones,  after  all.     She  spoke  briskly  and 


with  a  satisfied  air  as  though  ill  health 
and  the  doctor  were  somewhat  to  be 
proud  of. 

**Is  that  'G^enie  ?"  pursued  Mrs.  Dor- 
cas.    **  How  he  does  grow  I" 

*'Yes,  indeed;  it  don't  seem  possible 
he 's  my  boy.  I  say,  '  where 's  'Genie  ?' 
and  when  he  comes  he 's  so  tall 't  I  do  n't 
hardly  know  him.  But  I  'm  his  mother 
all  the  same ;  I  do  n't  disown  him  at  all," 
replied  Mrs.  Priscilla,  fondly. 

*'  Well,  having  our  children  grow  up 
and  away  from  us  is  what  we  must 
all  look  forred  to,"  observed  the  widow 
Pew,  in  a  tone  of  pious  condolence. 
**  Some  children  is  great  comfort  to  their 
parents  as  they  get  older,  and  some  aint. 
There  is  one  time  in  life  when  you  can 
take  solid  comfort  if  they  are  well :  that 's 
from  three  year  old  to  ten  year  old. 
Though,  so  far,  I  haint  nothin'  to  com- 
plain of,  myself.  My  Jason  haint  never 
give  me  no  anxiety  sence  the  day  he 
was  bom,  nor  my  Ann  Maria  neither. 
There  goes  my  Ann  Maria  now.  She 's 
to  be  the  one  to  wash  the  dishes  over  to 
the  hall  after  the  supper.  The  girls  that 
has  the  work  of  serving-up  in  charge 
said  they  wouldn't  put  every  part  on 
one,  but  I  'm  sure  my  Ann  Maria  would 
admire  to  help  wait.  They  haint  nary 
one  of  you  heerd,  I  s'pose,  where  S'man- 
thy  expects  to  make  it  her  home  ?" 

*  *  I  surmise  where  she  al  ways  has ;  why 
not  ?  We  could  n't  do  no  ways  without 
S'manthy  here  to  Millett,"  returned  Mrs. 
Luke,  still  holding  on  to  the  transparent 
fiction  of  only  a  birthday  party. 

While  the  neighbors,  sitting  around 
the  four  sides  of  the  best  room,  in  their 
best  gowns,  thus  chatted  in  little  asides, 
Mrs.  Mote,  in  a  new  pongee  that  **set 
as  slick  as  a  mitten,"  as  Mrs.  Dorcas  ob- 
served, and  matched  well  her  dancing 
curls,  stepped  in  and  out  among  them 
with  a  satisfied  tilt  to  her  chin  and  a 
beaming  smile  that  lit  up  her  thin  feat- 
ures like  the  morning  star. 

But  the  smart  little  Connecticut  clock 
signaled  for  the  hour,  and  then  struck 
two  in  relentless  haste,  with  a  long  vibra- 
tion that  sounded  through  the  sudden 
hush  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell.  Two 
o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
supper,  but  if  there  was  really  to  be  a 
wedding  before  or  after  it,  where  was 
the  bridegroom  ? 
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After  a  few  minutes  of  ominous  si- 
lence, Mr.  Potter  asked,  "  Where  is  that 
commercial  tourist — Mr.  McKim,  I  be- 
lieve you  called  his  name — who  has  been 
stopping  with  you  for  a  week  back,  Mis' 
Mote  ?  He  seemed  to  be  quite  a  folks- 
able  man,  what  I  see  of  him." 

"He  drove  over  to  the  Corners  to 
fetch  his  brother,  this  morning.  It  is 
about  time  they  were  here.  Train  gets 
in,  let's  see,  not  far  from  one  o'clock, 
aint  it  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Mote,  with  a 
manner  that  was  almost  over-easy,  al- 
though her  chin  had  dropped  a  little. 

**  Half  arter  twelve,"  said  Jason  Pew, 
from  the  door-step,  where  he  sat  with 
Mewdading  on  his  shoulder  ;  and  then 
there  fell  another  silence  yet  more  omi- 
nous. 

"I  hope  nothing  haint  happened," 
sighed  Mrs.  Potter,  presently.  "What 
horse  did  he  have  ?" 

**The  cap'n's  old  horse,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mote,  reassuringly.  **  He  is  a  safe  crit- 
ter." 

**  What  I  The  old  horse  of  all  ?  The 
one  the  old  cap'n  used  to  drive  twenty- 
five  years  ago  ?  Why,  he  is  a  dreadful 
stumbler;  didn't  you  know  that  ?  He's 
blind  of  one  eye,  too.  I  do  n't  call  him 
at  all  safe,"  returned  Mrs.  Potter,  bod- 
ingly. 

*'  O,  no,  not  that  one.  The  one  they 
call  Sam's  colt,  though  that  colt  is  all 
of  twenty  if  he 's  a  day,"  said  Mrs.  Mote, 
casting  a  furtive  eye  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  Indian's  arrow  on  the 
guide-board. 

The  road  stretched  dull  and  empty  up 
the  long  hill  on  its  way  to  Mason-Four- 
CJorners.  Tick-er,  tick-er,  tick-er,  tick, 
said  the  clock,  as  though  in  a  hurry 
to  have  it  over.  Quarter  past  two ;  half 
past  two;  a  quarter  to  three;  three 
o'clock !  and  not  so  much  dust  stirring 
on  the  road  as  a  flock  of  chickens  would 
raise. 

**I  guess  whether  or  no  I  had  n't  bet- 
ter tackle  up  and  drive  over  to  the  Ck)r- 
ners  and  see  what's  up,"  said  Phineas 
Mote,  brother  of  the  late  Moses. 

**  Maybe  you'd  better,"  returned  his 
sister-in-law,  looking  relieved.  **What 
keeps  'em  so  I  can't  imagine,  unless 
there 's  been  an  accident  to  the  cars." 

'* You'd  better  take  my  team  that's 
already  hitched  up, "  suggested  Mr.  Potter. 


**Wall,  if  you  say  so  I 'm  agreeable 
and  I  'm  obleeged  to  ye,"  returned  Phin- 
eas Mote. 

A  sharp  crunch  was  soon  heard  as  the 
wagon  was  backed  out  from  the  meei- 
ing-house  shed  and  turned  around ;  then 
the  clatter  of  the  departing  vehicle,  till 

Faint  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  beard  the  clanging  boof^ 

Then  the  suspended  conversation  began 
again. 

**  Why  did  n't  you  ever  get  out  to  see 
us  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Dorcas  of  Mrs.  Potter. 
**If  you  can't  get  Mr.  Potter  to  come, 
come  alone.  I  shall  be  there  and  you  *11 
be  there,  and  we  shall  be  a  whole  team. 
I  often  think  how  nice  it  makes  it  for 
you  to  have  Priscilla  where  she  can 
come  home  so  often,  and,  now  while  she 
is  there  to  look  after  grandma'am  you 
come  out  and  make  me  a  real,  old-fash- 
ioned visit.  It  '11  do  her*good,  won 't  it, 
Priscilla  t— Mrs.  Allen,  I  should  say — 
and  I  '11  make  her  enjoy  herself." 

**  I  wish  mother  would  get  out  more," 
returned  Mrs.  Priscilla,  **I'll  do  my 
best  to  start  her,  but  you  know,  Mrs. 
Dorcas,  how  it  is  with  my  mother  and 
all  the  other  Adamses;  they  are  no 
hands  to  go.  They  think  the  world  will 
stop  if  they  leave  hold  for  a  minute.  I 
tell  Ma,  things  went  along  somehow  be- 
fore she  was  bom,  and  they  will  after 
she  dies,  and  she  might  give  them  a  lit- 
tle leeway  long  enough  to  take  one  good, 
long  breath;  but  that  aint  mother." 

**  Well,  I  surmise  there's  worse  things 
than  staying  to  home  and  keeping  up 
with  the  work,"  -said  Mrs.  Luke,  who 
looked  upon  a  person  that  deliberately 
sat  down  to  read  a  book  when  she  might 
be  tearing  calico  in  strips  and  sewing 
it  together  again,  as  guilty  of  wasting 
time  in  a  sinful  manner. 

**  That  is  so,"  assented  Mrs.  Priscilla, 
**but  I  think  mother  would  en  joy  her 
health  better  if  she  got  out  more." 

*' I  do  n't  know  about  that  Trouble 
enough  comes,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, without  going  out  to  meet  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Potter,  dismally. 

'^  The  Adamses  are  all  great  stay-at- 
homes,"  put  in  Mr.  Potter.  **  Mother 
thinks  that  if  the  first  one  of  the  name 
had  n't  done  so  much  tramping  about  it 
would  a'  been  better  for  his  posterity." 
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■  This  was  such  a  weather-beaten  joke 
of  Mr.  Potter's — ^this  or  something  simi- 
lar— on  his  wife's  family  name,  that  on- 
ly the  more  polite  or  generous  hearers 
took  the  trouble  to  laugh,  while  the  wid- 
ow Pew  opportunely  remarked  that  she 
**  guessed  Mrs.  Mote  thought  folks  went 
away  sometimes  to  meet  good  luck,  te- 
he-he.'' 

Mrs.  Mote  was  spared  the  awkward- 
ness of  replying,  as  the  widow  went 
on :  * '  There  is  my  Jason  now,  coming  as 
fast  as  he  can  leg  it.  He's  been  up 
Blindman's  lane  to  watch  for  the  team. 

By  the  time  Jason  had  reached  the 
common  he  called  out,  as  he  stood  un- 
der the  weeping  willow,  **  Phineas  hain't 
fetched  nobody." 

**  We  did  n't  expect  he  was  a  going  to. 
Of  course  he  has  n't,  you  goose.  Some- 
one would  have  to  drive  back  Sam's 
colt,"  said  Mrs.  Dorcas,  in  a  tone  of 
cheerful  confidence. 

Then  the  rattle  and  whirl  of  wheels 
was  heard,  the  guests  delicately  remain- 
ing seated,  only  Mr.  Potter  followed 
Mrs.  Mote  out  to  the  messenger. 

**Wa-al,  I  hain't  got  no  great  news 
for  ye,  'Manthy,"  said  her  brother-in- 
law.  ^^The  station  agent  he  tells  me 
he  sold  a  ticket  for  Chicago  to  a  man 
answering  the  description,  and  Amos 
Chew,  as  it  happens,  was  there  to  wel- 
come some  of  his  friends  off,  and  he  says 
he  see  him  get  aboard  the  train  and  go. 
There  can 't  be  no  mistake,  for  the  feller 
is  easy  described." 

**  Mebbe  he  got  a  despatch  that  called 
him  off  sudden,"  suggested  Mr.  Potter. 

"No,  he  didn't,  nuther.  I  asked 
about  that  in  particular.  He  has  just 
got,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it,"  in- 
sisted the  bearer  of  tidings. 

*'I  don't  understand  it.  He  owned 
up  to  me  that  he  was  short  and  looking 
for  money  that  had  n't  come,  so  I  do  n't 
see  how  he  could  buy  a  ticket  to  Chi- 
cago," began  Mrs.  Mote.  Then  she  went 
hastily  into  the  house  and  soon  came 
back  looking,  as  Mr.  Potter  observed, 
**as  sickly  as  a  potater  grown  in  the 
suller." 

'*  You  noticed  where  I  put  that  mon- 
ey last  night,  didn't  you?"  she  said  in 
a  hushed  voice.  **It's  gone,  hide  and 
hair.  I  have  n't  moved  it,  and  Mewdad- 
ing  has  n't,  and  there  has  been  only  one 


other  person  in  the  house.  What  do 
you  make  of  that  ? "  • 

"The  mean  old sneezicks ! "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Potter.  **  Your  fine  commercial 
gent  has  started  on  another  tower,  and 
what  I  say  is  this :  good  riddance  to  bad 
rubbage,  and  you  are  well  quit  of  him, 
says  I." 

Jason,"  said  Mrs.  Mote,  turning  sharp- 
ly around,  "why  don't  you  call  the 
folks  ?  Victuals  is  ready  and  it  is  time 
they  was  eat." 

Jason  chuckled.  A  call  to  make  a 
noise  or  to  come  to  supper  was  never 
amiss  to  him,  and  directly  the  Baptist 
bell  was  standing  on  its  head  in  wild 
abandon  of  joy,  and  tumbling  about  as 
tumultuously  as  though  there  could  be 
nothing  merrier  than  a  birthday  supper. 

At  the  first  note  the  minister  and  his 
wife,  an  elderly,  precise  pair,  stepped  out 
of  the  parsonage  on  the  other  side  of  the 
meeting-house,  with  an  air  of  having 
the  dignity  of  all  the  clergy  to  support. 
At  the  same  moment,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  common,  from  a  handsome  brick 
house  with  high  white  pillars,  by  far 
the  most  stylish  in  Millett,  Dr.  Pidgeon 
and  his  daughter  came  and  joined  the 
little  tangle  of  guests  who  were  now  tak- 
ing their  way  to  the  house  of  feasting. 
The  fragrance  of  tea  and  coffee  came 
out  to  meet  them  with  its  welcome  and 
"What-cheer"  —  like  the  Indian  on 
"  Slate  Rock  "  at  the  approach  of  Roger 
Williams,  with  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and in  one  hand,  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations in  the  other — and  when  they 
entered  they  saw  a  beautiful  as  well  as 
toothsome  sight.  The  hall  was  festooned 
with  wild  clematis,  each  loop  fastened 
by  a  sunflower.  Sprays  of  sumach 
leaves,  red  with  the  warm  blood  of  the 
summers  heart,  framed  in  each  window. 
Huge  balls  made  from  the  blossoms  of 
golden  rod  were  suspended  from  the 
kerosene  lamp  hanging  in  the  center  of 
the  room  over  the  long  table  that  was 
set  with   two   ends   like   a  gigantic   I. 

Though  Mrs.  Mote  had  insisted  on  mak- 
ing all  her  own  cake,  she  had  not  re- 
fused the  generous  gifts  of  meat  that 
had  been  furnished  by  her  friends.  A 
roasted  pig  with  a  bunch  of  dahlias 
in  his  mouth  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
table;  and,  by  Mrs.  Dorcas's  complacent 
smile,  it  was  easy  to  guess  whose  sweet 
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apples  and  sour  milk  had  fattened  him. 
Chickens  that  had  crowed  their  last  in 
Mrs.  Potter's  farmyard,  Mrs.  Luke's  big- 
gest turkey,  and  numberless  slices  of  ham 
and  tongue  and  lamb  and  beef  kept  it  in 
countenance.  At  one  side  of  the  roast 
pig  was  an  old  china  punch-bowl  full 
of  chicken  salad  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
Pidgeon's  daughter  Patience.  What  dis- 
appointment could  cast  gloom  over  such 
fare  as  this  I  The  grim  lines  faded  even 
from  Mrs.  Potter's  pensive  features  when 
Dr.  Pidgeon  asked  if  she  fed  her  chick- 
ens on  sugar-candy  that  made  them  so 
sweet. 

Indeed  nobody  could  look  melancholy 
without  a  very  good  excuse,  where  Dr. 
Pidgeon  was.  In  the  first  place,  he  knew 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Millett, 
and  had  known  all  who  were  twenty-five 
years  old  or  younger  since  the  hour  of 
their  birth.  He  was  acquainted  with 
everybody's  skeleton  in  the  closet,  and 
knew  where  the  key  of  the  closet  was 
kept.  But  he  knew  how  to  say  the  word 
that  should  give  a  turn  of  humor  to  any 
experience,  and  he  could  always  give  an 
impression  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
comfort  in  this  old  world  after  all,  and 
if  only  everybody  was  like  yaUj  there 
would  not  be  much  left  to  be  desired. 

As  the  guests  had  been  invited  only  to 
a  birthday  supper,  there  was  nothing  to 
explain  or  take  back.  Mrs.  Mote  sat  in 
the  seat  of  honor,  with  the  minister  on 
one  side  and  the  doctor  on  the  other, 
serving  the  salad,  slicing  the  pig  and 
blandly  accepting  all  congratulations. 
Only  when  one  came  upon  her  suddenly 
there  was  a  suspicious  tightness  about  the 
mouth  and  drooping  of  the  eyes. 

**  S'manthy  did  have  the  slickest  supper 
that  was  ever  e't  in  the  town  of  Millett, 
and  she  carried  it  off  well  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Dorcas.  '^She  come  and  ast  me  about 
the  s'ciety ;  said  if  I  wanted  to  have  it 
next  week  she  'd  hold  herself  ready  to 
help  us.  She 's  got  spunk  of  her  own, 
S'manthy  has,  but  it  seems  good,  come  to 
think,  that  we  haint  got  to  lose  her  out 
of  Millett  after  all." 

The  days  doubled  themselves  up  into 
weeks,  and  a  month  had  rolled  by  since, 
positively,  the  last  appearance  of  the  com- 
mercial tourist  in  Millett,  when,  one  even- 
ing, as  Mrs.  Mote  and  Mewdading  sat 
before  the  open  fire,  the  one  knitting  a 


pair  of  mittens  for  'G^nie  Allen,  and  the 
other  purring  and  winking  sleepily  at 
the  blaze,  a  step  sounded  upon  the  door 
stone,  a  step  that  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing inspiring  and  helpful  in  it. 

**  Mew !  "  remarked  her  darling. 

**Yes,  so  it  is,"  returned  Mrs.  Mote. 
"That  is  the  doctor.  I  wonder  who  is 
sick  now.  Well,  who  is  it  this  time?" 
she  asked  when  she  had  opened  the 
door. 

**  I,  to  be  sure !  Whom  do  you  think  ? " 
replied  Dr.  Pidgeon. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,  but  I  thought 
likely  there  was  a  case  of  sickness  and 
they  'd  sent  by  you  to  fetch  me." 

"No,  there  is  an  uncommon  state  of 
health  now  in  Millett.  If  this  keeps  on 
I  shall  have  to  take  to  blacksmithing,^ 
said  the  doctor,  picking  up  Mewdading. 
* '  Did  you  know,  old  fellow,  you  are  the 
handsomest  cat  in  town?"  he  went  on, 
stroking  her  tiger  stripes  till  the  cat 
purred  aloud  in  delight.  **No,  Saman- 
tha,"  he  resumed,  "it  is  not  a  case  of 
nursing  this  time,  but  something  quite  as 
important.  Perhaps  you  have  suspected^ 
and  perhaps  you  have  not,  that  my 
daughter  Patience  and  that  young  Pous- 
land  who  studied  with  me,  are  very  much 
attached  to  each  other.  They  haven't 
made  it  public,  but  they  are  engaged  and 
nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  their  mar- 
riage but  my  good  girl's  unwillingness 
to  leave  me.  Just  now,  Pousland  has 
received  a  very  good  hospital  appoint- 
ment, and,  as  I  tell  them,  he  has  waited 
till  having  lost  his  patience  he  wants 
mine.  I  do  n't  like  to  feel  myself  such  an 
old  marplot,  but  Patience  will  consent 
to  leave  me  only  on  a  certain  condition. 
She  knows  but  one  person  who,  she 
thinks,  can  take  as  good  care  of  me  as  her- 
self.    Pussy,  can  you  guess  who  that  is  ?  *' 

"Mew,"  said  the  cat. 

*  *  Right  you  are,  puss.  It  is  your  mis- 
tress, and  if  she  consents  I  will  speak  to 
Elder  Munson  this  very  night  and  it  will 
not  be  many  days  before  you  shall  have 
all  the  wedding  cake  you  can  eat.  How 
is  that,  Samantha?  I  and  Patience  and 
puss  on  one  side  count  up  a  heavy  total, 
and  you  will  make  us  all  very  happy  if 
you  will  come  over  to  the  majority." 

Samantha's  curls  seemed  to  be  curlier 
than  ever  as  they  fluttered  to  and  fro, 
and  her  face  grew  as  red  as  a  rose. 
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**This  is  very  unexpected  to  me.  I 
consider  you  do  me  a  great  honor  and  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say,"  she  hegan. 

*'Let  me  tell  you  then,"  interposed 
the  doctor,  with  great  earnestness.  * '  Say 
*Yes/" 

'*But,  Doctor,  I  ought  to  confess  to 
you  what  a  fool  I  've  been  making  of 
myself.  Seems 's  if  I  must  have  lost 
my  reason  or  I  should  have  known  bet- 
ter than  to  be  so  cajoled  by  nigh-about  a 
stranger ." 

Dr.  Pidgeon  interrupted  her  again. 
**  Don't  say  a  word  about  that,"  said  he, 
*'I  feel  grateful  to  that  stranger,  for  I 
hadn't  thought  of  you  as  a  marrying 
woman  till  that  birthday  party  opened 
my  eyes  to  what  I  might  have  lost.  So, 
as  I  was  about  saying,  Dr.  Pousland  must 
go  in  two  weeks  to  his  new  post,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  Patience 
and  to  me  if  we  could  get  our  wedding 
out  of  the  way  in  time  to  prepare  for 
hers,  and  to  give  her  a  good  one." 


Samantha  Mote  had  long  considered 
the  convenience  of  other  people  instead 
of  her  own,  and  having  such  an  impera- 
tive and  sudden  call  as  this,  she  did  not 
stop  to  object  or  parley.  The  very  next 
Sunday  she  **  came  out  bride,"  and  sat  at 
the  head  of  Dr.  Pidgeon's  pew  as  serene 
and  dignified  as  though  it  had  been  her 
seat  by  birthright. 

''  If  S>anthy  do  n't  have  the  luck!  " 
exclaimed  the  widow  Pew.  **To  live  in 
that  grand  house  and  fat  kitchen  and  go 
to  meeting  and  home  again,  with  no  one 
to  say  *  Why  do  ye  so  ?  M  " 

**  It  ain  't  a  match  I  should  hev  looked 
for,  but  she  '11  make  the  old  doctor  a  good 
wife,  S'manthy  will, "  returned  Mrs.  Dor- 
cas. '*  And  though  we  shan  't  feel  free 
no  more  to  call  on  her  as  we  hev  done  to 
help  us  out  with  our  pinches,  yet  it  is 
happyfying  to  reflect  that,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  Millett  hain't  got  to  do 
without  Mis'  Pidgeon,  as  I  suppose  I  must 
call  her  now." 


LITERATURE. 


BY      JULIAN      HAWTHORNE. 


It  seems  a  matter  of  course  that  people 
:should  write  poetry,  or  verses  at  any  rate. 
We  accept  with  resignation,  and  without 
surprise,  the  neatly-printed,  prettily-bound 
volumes  that  year  by  year,  month  by  month 
— and  almost  day  by  day — come  from  the 
press.  Yet  I  would  like  to  know  whether, 
supposing  America  had  begun  its  existence 
-and  reached  its  present  height  of  civilization 
and  prosperity  without  being  aware  that  such 
a  thing  as  poetry  had  ever  come  into  being — 
whether,  I  say,  we  should  in  that  case  have 
invented  it  for  ourselves. 

It  appears  improbable,  on  the  face  of  it. 
We  are  told  that  poetry  was  the  earliest 
«peech  of  human  beings — that  is,  that  they 
spoke  not  only  figuratively  (for  that  mat- 
ter, all  language  is  essentially  figurative)  but 
rhythmically  as  well ;  and  doubtless  the  emo- 
tional element  entered  into  early  speech  to 
an  extent  hardly  conceivable  in  this  ration- 
al age.  We  also  notice  a  sort  of  sing-song 
intonation  in  the  utterance  of  savage  nations, 
And  of  ignorant  people,  at  the  present  day. 
As  for  rhymes,  children  of  from  four  to  ten 
years  of  age  are  continually  manufacturing 
them — even,  perhaps,  in  Boston.  But  we — 
the  mass  of  civilized  and  educated  Ameri- 
cans— are  not  pre- Adamite,  nor  savage,  nor 


ignorant,  nor  infantile:  we  are  everything 
that,  according  to  history  and  analogy,  a 
poetry-producing  people  should  not  be. 
l^evertheless,  the  aforesaid  neat  and  pretty 
volumes  continue  to  appear. 

Is  it  all  a  *^fake^^?  to  use  a  most  vulgar 
and  expressive  modem  colloquialism.  Is 
genuine  poetry— are  sincere  poets — no  longer 
possible  ?  Is  poetry  compatible  with  science 
and  business  and  ^ciology — or,  rather,  are 
these  things  inchoate  poetry,  only  awaiting 
the  touch  of  the  magician  to  crystallize  into 
immortal  hexameters?  Certainly,  the  famil- 
iar demand  that  poetry  shall  be  ** original" 
has  some  justification.  The  great  body  of 
contemporary  verse  is  nothing  but  imitarion 
and  echoes,  and  the  more  remote  the  models 
imitated,  the  better,  as  a  rule,  is  the  poetry 
adjudged  to  be.  There  are  such  people  as 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson — and  it  would  be  easy  to  name  an 
equal  or  greater  number  of  persons  of  Amer- 
ican birth  and  breeding — who  are  presenting 
us  with  a  perennial  supply  of  ballads,  trio- 
lets, sonnets,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
curiously-named  and  abstrusely-rhymed  poet- 
ical scraps,  which  are  obviously  and,  inaeed, 
confessedly  mere  reproductions  of  antique 
forms,  that  came  into  existence  some  hun- 
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dreds  of  years  ago,  when  the  world  was  in 
a  condition  of  advancement  much  behind 
the  present.  The  new  wine  of  these  gentle- 
men is  poured  into  old  phials ;  and  even  the 
wine  is  not  always  new,  and  when  it  is  new, 
it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  better  than  the 
old.  It  is  all  a  pretty  affectation,  in  short. 
It  represents  nothing  real,  in  life,  feeling  or 
belief.  Then  there  are  more  serious  poets, 
who  mingle  a  more  or  less  fanciful  and  mys- 
tical philosophy  with  religious  speculations ; 
and  they,  too,  have  their  prototypes,  in 
Dante  and  elsewhere.  We  have  poets,  again, 
who  are  prepared  to  put  anything  into  rhyme, 
and  who  often  produce  very  poetical  effects : 
but  analysis  generally  shows  that  the  poetry 
does  not  get  beyond  the  words  and  forms : 
the  ideas  are  good  prose,  out  for  a  masquer- 
ade. We  are  seduced  by  them  while  we 
are  still  young,  and  liable  to  fall  in  love;  but 
when  we  have  become  old  enough  to  find 
out  what  life  actually  means,  we  no  longer 
find  it  embodied  in  current  verse :  and  we  m- 
sensibly  and  invariably  get  to  regard  poetry 
as  a  toy — graceful  and  pretty,  but  imsub- 
stantial,  the  fruit  of  sentiment  and  fancy, 
but  not  of  action  and  experience.  A  man 
who  gives  himself  up  to  poetry  nowadays  is 
regarded  by  the  average  sense  of  the  com- 
munity as  unpractical  and  a  little  absurd. 
Yet  poetry  is  either  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  or  it  is  nothing.  Religion  and  poetry 
are  in  the  highest  sense  identical,  and  the 
Bible  is  the  great  poem  of  all  time.  Is  it 
because  religion  has  became  a  mere  thing 
of  forms  and  traditions  and  ** livings"  and 
church  steeples  and  impotent  resentment 
against  Darwinism,  that  poetry  is  losing 
honor  and  influence  ? 

As  for  the  poets  themselves,  they,  to  some 
extent,  accept  the  popular  opinion  about  their 
profession,  and  intimate,  in  sober,  uninspired 
moments,  that  they  do  not  take  themselves 
quite  seriously.  This  is  bad  enough;  but 
the  case  of  those  who  -do  take  themselves 
seriously  is  worse.  Both  alike  are  apt  rather 
to  overdo  imagination  and  sentiment  in  their 
work.  Their  poems  are  like  after-dinner 
speeches;  we  feel  that  their  authors  would 
hardly  stand  to  all  they  had  said,  in  the  cold 
calm  of  the  next  morning.  It  is  overstrained, 
overemphasized,  hystenc.  It  does  not  fall  in 
with  or  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  spirit  of  the  age  is 
susceptible  of  poetic  representation  or  inter- 
pretation. If  it  be  so,  the  fault  evidently  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  poets ,  they  are  not  up  to 
their  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  life  as 
we  know  it  cannot  be  made  into  poetry,  then 
the  sooner  we  recognize  the  fact,  and  cease  to 
string  unavailing  rhymes  together,  the  better 
for  all  concerned. 

Coincidently  with  the  decadence  of  poetry, 
another  phase  of  the  human  mind  has  put 


itself  forward  with  marked  emphasis;  and 
that  is  what  we  call  humor.     Humor,  in  fact, 
is  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  dreaded 
enemies  of  the  modem  poet.     The  humorist 
will  take  a  poem,  and  put  it  in  such  a  light 
that  we  begin  to  see  something  ludicrous  or 
affected  in  what  was  till  now  beautiful  and 
profound.     Of  course,  the  humor  that  doe9 
this  is  a  humor  not  of  the  1  arger  sort ;  it  is 
the  cheap  humor  of  parody  and  ridicule,  the 
humor  of  literal  interpretations  and  grotesque 
comparisons,  such  as  is  rife  just  now  in  this 
country.     When  we  wish  to  express  our  ad- 
miration of  it,  we  call  it  the  humor  of  com- 
mon sense;  it  is  at  any  rate  *'  common  "  in  so 
far  as  it  is  easily  come  by,  and  is  low  and  ma- 
terial in  its  point  of  view.    But  nothing  exists 
without  a  cause,  and  the  cause  of  this  humor  is 
the  hypocrisy,  humbug  and  pretence  which 
characterize  so  much  of  our  social  and  moral 
and  intellectual  behavior,  and  which  it  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  our  **  humorists  "  to  show  up 
and  discredit.     Having  tasted  this  legitimate 
blood,   it  is  very  natural  that  they  should 
look  around  for  more  victims  to  slaughter, 
and  should  occasionally  murder  something 
which  might  expediently  have  been  spared. 
They  are  like  the  French  Revolution,  which 
was  a  wholesome  trat^saction  in  the  main,  but 
which  caused  pain  and  suffering  to  a  great 
number  of  excellent  people,  and,  indeed,  left 
most  of  the  villains,  including  th^  Revolu- 
tionists themselves,    unguillotined.     As  for 
humor  in  the  higher  sense,  it  is  not,  or  ought 
not  to  be,    incompatible  with  the  highest 
poetry;  for  it  is  itself  one  of  the  highest 
endowments  of  man.     Carlyle  defined  it  as 
taking  up  the  littleness  of  life  and  saturating 
it  with  what  is  sublime.     That  is  a  definition 
which  not  only  describes  one  aspect  of  humor, 
but  much  of  the  best  poetry  as  well.     But 
Carlyle  goes  on  to  say  that  humor  is  also  con- 
cerned to  bring  down  the  good  in  life  and 
show  its  kinship  to  what  is  petty.     That  is 
seldom  or  never  the  function  of  good  poetry, 
which  should  exalt,  stimulate,  ennoble  but 
never  humiliate ;  it  should  aim  rather  to  make 
man  recognize  the  potential  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  human  life,  than  the  actual  triviality 
and  baseness  of  his  own  individual  life.     He 
may  draw  inferences  from  the  potential  to  the 
actual  if  he  will,  but  it  is  not  the  business  of 
poetry  to  state  them. 

The  greatest  poets — the  world  poets — 
Homer,  Shakespc  e,  even  Dante — neverthe- 
less, were  humorists  of  the  noble  kind ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  Milton  would  have  done 
well  to  smile  a  little  occasionally  in  his  con- 
templations of  Hell,  Heaven  and  Paradise. 
He  developed  one  side  of  the  poetic  nature 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  He  is  sublime; 
at  times  he  is  harsh  in  his  sublimity;  but 
whenever  he  is  not  sublime,  he  is  dull.  All 
Shakespeare^s  conceptions,  on  the  other  hand. 
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are  bathed  in  an  exquisite  atmosphere  of 
humor;  though  we  must  except  such  produc- 
tions as  *  *  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  *  *  Lucrece, " 
which  are  not  properly  Shakesperean  at  all. 
There  is  a  fine  grim  humor  in  Dante^s  recog- 
nition of  his  acquaintances  in  painful  predica- 
ments in  the  other  world.  To  speak  of  our  own 
times,  Byron  and  Browning  are  humorists,  and 
Shelley  and  Tennyson  are  not.  All  four  are, 
when  at  their  best,  genuine  poets ;  but  possibly 
the  best  of  Browning  and  Byron  has  less  to 
fear  from  time  than  the  best  of  the  two  others. 

However,  to  come  back  to  what  we  were 
saying,  humor  seems  to  accord  better  with 
our  present  attitude  towards  life  than  poetry 
does.  The  humorists  certainly  make  more 
money  than  the  poets.  This  is  a  coarse  and 
brutal  test,  but  it  means  popularity,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  are  scien- 
tific, and  science  does  not  object  to  quips 
and  cranks,  especially  when  they  are  directed 
against  religious,  spiritual  or  transcendental 
tenets.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  cannot 
endure  being  laughed  at,  with  equanimity. 
And,  disguise  it  how  we  may,  this  is  a  sign 
of  weakness — not  necessarily  in  true  religious, 
spiritual  or  transcendental  philosophy,  but  in 
what  just  now  passes  for  those  philosophies 
among  us.  Laughter  may  be  the  expression 
of  a  contemptible  as  well  as  a  contemptuous 
feeling ;  but  so  much  the  more  ought  it  to  be 
impotent  against  whatever  is  secure  in  its 
own  strength  and  value. 

By  an  odd  anomaly,  although  the  fashion- 
able doctrines  of  agnosticism,  materialism 
and  realism  must,  in  their  logical  conclu- 
sion, exclude  all  possibility  of  poetry,  or  of 
art  of  any  kind  for  that  matter,  we  never- 
theless find  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  modern  poets  mourning  over  or  celebrat- 
ing the  praises  of  pessimism  and  annihila- 
tion. But  this  is  affectation  of  the  rankest 
and   most    inexcusable    sort.     Either  these 


poetic  mourners  and  celebrators  are  agnos- 
tics and  pessimists,  or  they  are  not.  In  the 
former  case,  they  have  no  business  to  make 
a  theme  of  what  never  did  or  can  exist ;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  they  are  no  better  than  the 
green-goods  men,  who  make  a  living  out 
of  bricks  and  sawdust — by  pretending  that 
nothing  is  something.  But  this  only  shows 
what  poetry  is  coming  to.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  aesthetic  and  decorative  craze — it 
must  be  graceful,  harmonious,  sensuous  and 
fashionable.  Our  poet  fiings  a  hot-house 
flower  down  on  the  drawing-room  table ;  if 
he  flung  his  bleeding  and  palpitating  heart 
down  there,  the  ladies  would  faint  and  the 
gentlemen  would  kick  him  out.  The  surface 
of  emotion  and  passion  must  be  titillated,  but 
the  awful  springs  thereof  must  on  no  accoimt 
be  meddled  with.  As  our  life  is,  so  shall  our 
poetry  be. 

And  yet,  is  it  our  life— this  polished,  suave, 
serene,  graceful,  plausible  dance  of  * '  society'*^ 
existence?  I  doubt  it.  There  are  terrible 
things  beneath  the  grinning  mask,  and  ter- 
rible things  to  be  said  about  them.  There 
are  beautiful  and  sublime  things,  too,  but 
such  as  are  scarcely  to  be  uttered  in  tripping 
measures  and  musical  rhymes.  The  coining 
poet  will  have  to  possess  heroism  to  write 
what  is  in  him ;  and  though  his  verses  limp, 
his  meaning  must  stalk  gigantic.  Religion 
and  science  must  mingle  as  warp  and  woof  in 
his  garment.  He  must  blink  nothing,  belie 
nothing,  compromise  nothing.  He  must  tell 
us  something  proper  to  the  time,  that  we  have 
never  heard  before.  He  must  not  write  about 
things ;  he  must  write  the  thing  itself.  He 
need  not  be  a  student  of  what  poets  have  done 
in  the  past,  but  he  must  make  heaven  rhyme 
with  earth,  God  with  man,  good  with  evil. 
We  have  had  nearly  enough  drawing-room 
poetry ;  let  us  now  have  poetry  that  will  make 
us  forget  drawing-rooms. 
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Not  long  ago  a  comic  paper  gave  a  good  il- 
lustration of  the  impatience  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration for  the  stories  that  old  men  have  to  tell : 
a  graybeard  is  relating  how  a  deep  pond 
called  **  the  Collect"  once  occupied  a  large 
space  in  what  is  now  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York's  city  prison ;  his  companions  are  rising 
from  the  table  and  calling  for  their  hats  and 
overcoats.  On  readmg  the  title  *' Harvard 
Reminiscences"  (Ticknor  &  Co.),  we  ac- 
knowledge to  having  felt  a  longing  desire  to 
escape  a  similar  infliction.  But  this  would 
have  been  great  injustice  to  a  very  entertaining 
volume.  Its  author,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P. 
Peabody,  undertakes  to  give  sketches  of  the 
college  officers  whose  names  have  appeared 


with  his  own  in  annual  catalogues  during  a 
period  of  sixty  years.  The  plan  of  the  work  re- 
quires some  biographical  details  of  each  person 
named,  and  these,  of  course,  cannot  always 
be  interesting  to  other  than  personal  friends ; 
but  many  of  the  sketches  bnstle  with  quaint 
description  and  lively  anecdote.  Most  stories 
of  college  life  tell  of  students  outwitting  pro- 
fessors ;  Dr.  Peabody  more  frequently  recalls, 
instances  of  an  opposite  result. 

The  anecdotes  are,  however,  always  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  the  actors ;  thus 
there  is  given  the  sole  instance  in  which  the 
author  ever  saw  Felton  (Professor  of  Greek, 
afterward  President)  thoroughly  angry.  Pel- 
ton  had  written  an  article  for  The  American 
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Monthly  Bmiew;  the  proof  came  to  him  with 
**  Froth  "  written  on  the  margin  against  the 
most  ambitious  sentence  in  the  copy.  Fero- 
cious at  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  criticism 
by  some  compositor,  Felton  went  to  the  print- 
er to  complam  of  the  insult.  **  The  explana- 
tion was  promptly  and  satisfactorily  given. 
At  precisely  that  point  the  work  had  been 
passed  over  to  a  compositor  named  Frothing- 
nam."  The  incident  recalls  to  us  a  recent 
experience.  Proofs  sent  to  the  author  of  an 
article  in  Thb  American  Maoazihb  were 
returned  by  him  with  a  wrathful  note,  sajing, 
**  I  see  you  have  marked  *cut*  in  several 
places :  I  protest  against  such  mutilation ;  it 
would  be  outrageous."  In  this  case  the  ob- 
jectionable word  was  merely  meant  to  indicate 
where  illustrations  (wood-cuts)  would  be  in- 
serted in  the  text. 

One  of  the  charming  features  of  these 
^*  Reminiscences"  is  that  they  largely  serve  to 
convey  the  author's  own  estimates  and  obser- 
vations. For  instance,  a  foot-note  says :  *  *  The 
timbre  of  Mr.  Everett's  voice  resembled  very 
closely  that  of  the  bells  which  have  in  their 
metal  the  largest  proportion  of  silver.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  m  listening  to  the  bells  of 
Moscow  which  have  a  maximum  of  silver,  and 
are  kept  ringing  a  large  part  of  the  time, 
I  was  perpetually  reminded  of  Mr.  Everett's 
oratory. 

Even  with  those  to  whom  the  study  of  his- 
tory is  an  unalloyed  pleasure,  the  time  and 
opportunity  for  pursuing  it  cannot  always  be 
secured.  To  the  great  mass  of  intelligent 
people  the  perusal  of  a  compendious  history 
IS  well-nigh  impossible.  Abstracts,  resumes, 
brief  essays,  epitomes,  these  are  all  that  a 
busy  age  can  find  time  to  read.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  and  perhaps  also  doubting  the  skill 
with  which  some  future  compiler  might  at- 
tempt to  condense  his  longer  work,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  performed  the  procrustean  service 
himself,  and  produced  a**  Popular  History  of 
the  Mexican  People  "  (The  History  Company, 
San  Francisco:  F.  M.  Derby,  Agent,  New 
York),  which  gives  the  essence  of  six  volumes 
in  one. 

Considering  the  limits  which  such  an  ab- 
stract compels,  more  space  has  been  given 
than  would  be  hoped  for,  to  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  periods  preceding  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Beginning  as  far  back  as 
the  6th  or  7th  century  of  our  era,  the  author 
is  enabled  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Toltec  empire,  and  to  present  it  in 
a  form  that  at  least  has  the  semblance  of  his- 
tory, though  some  of  its  most  striking  epi- 
sodes involve  supernatural  machinery.  But, 
as  he  most  justly  remarks,  **The  traditions 
of  primitive  peoples  are  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error ;  they  are  partly  history  and  partly 
mythology.  There  never  was  a  myth  without 


a  meaning,  or  a  tradition  without  some  ele- 
ment of  truth." 

Essays  on  Mexican  antiquities  can  be  count- 
ed by  the  hundred,  but  most  of  them  arc 
colored  each  by  the  particular  theory  to  which 
its  writer  has  committed  himself:  one  wishes 
to  prove  that  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  migrated 
to  the  New  World ;  another  that  Egypt  was 
mother  of  all  civilization ;  a  third  that  the  lost 
island  of  Atlantis  furnished  the  pioneers;  a 
fourth  that  they  were  descendants  of  a  pri- 
meval race  that  inhabited  the  Arctic  circle 
and  was  driven  southward  in  the  long  ages 
by  the  shifting  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  grow- 
ing polar  ice-cap  and  the  resistless  advancing 
glacier.  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  merely  the  facts, 
so  far  as  known,  concerning  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Mexico — their  religion,  their 
customs,  their  laws  and  their  history — and 
his  book  is  embellished  with  numerous  illus- 
trations of  the  relics  which  attest  their  phase 
of  civilization  ;  and  though  the  account  is 
concise,  it  is  entertaining. 

The  skill  of  this  author  in  condensation  is 
admirably  shown  in  an  outline  of  Spanish  his- 
tory preceding  the  Conquest,  presenting  in 
three  pages  a  sketch  that  covers  twenty  cent- 
uries. The  story  of  the  Conquest  is  sufficient 
in  detail  to  recall  at  once  the  heartless  cruelty 
and  the  dauntless  coura^  of  Cortes  and  his 
horde  of  adventurers,  'flie  period  of  Spanish 
rule— nearly  three  centuries — is  well  repre- 
sented, giving  a  notion  pf  the  state  of  society, 
the  characteristics  of  the  people,  and  their 
advances  in  prosperity.  With  the  story  of 
the  revolution  that  freed  the  Mexicans  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Spaniard,  Mr.  Bancroft  is  less 
fortunate,  and  it  is  not  made  clear  how  this 
was  effected  peacefully  through  Iturbide's 
leadership  after  the  patriot  armies  had  been 
vanquished  in  the  field. 

As  to  our  own  war  with  Mexico,  we  are 
told  **That  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  in  the  wrong  is  the  verdict  of  all 
civilized  nations,  and  is  admitted  by  all  fair- 
minded  American  citizens. " 

The  saddest  chapter  of  recent  history,  end- 
ing in  the  death  of  Maximilian,  is  chiefly  cut 
down  to  mere  detail  of  events.  Readers  of 
Thb  American  Maoazinb  will  find,  in  its 
present  and  coming  numbers,  that  story  told 
with  more  explicit  justice  to  the  unhappy 
victim  of  Louis  Napoleon^s  ambition. 

**  Chips  from  a  Teacher's  Workshop."  By 
L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.D.  (Lee  &  Shepard.) 
This  is  a  desultory  series  of  essays  collectea 
from  the  author's  contribution  to  educational 
papers,  and  strung  together  to  make  a  book. 
Most  teachers  can  read  it  without  receiving 
much  injury,  and  a  few  may  even  be  bene- 
fited by  it.  There  is,  however,  but  little  in 
it  that  is  new  or  important.  The  author  evi- 
dently aims  to  help  on  the  so-called  **New 
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Departure  in  Education/^  and  after  a  little 
hair-splitting  discussion  of  a  phrase  ('  *  impart- 
ing knowledge  ^^)  which  does  not  please  him, 
alUiough  he  fully  understands  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used,  he  proceeds  in  his  attempt 
**  to  impart  knowledge"  of  how  to  teach  by 
the  same  methods  of  instruction  that  he 
afterward  condemns.  Now,  our  public  school 
system  may  be  far  from  perfect,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  totally  bad.  Our  methods  and 
text-books  undoubtedly  can  be  improved,  but 
results  speak  in  favor  of  the  average  teacher 
and  of  tne  general  plan,  more  strongly  than 
any  theory  can  disprove. 

The  author^s  enthusiasm  over  the  school 
where  he  received  instruction  is  pardonable. 
The  writer  has  a  like  belief  in  the  system 
pursued  in  **  the  old  red  school-house  "  where 
he  obtained  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and 
doubtless  many  who  read  this  have  a  sunilar 
feeling  of  regard  for  a  favorite  teacher. 

The  author  advocates  physical  punishment 
for  two  causes :  First,  where  a  flagrant  case 
of  cruelty,  either  to  animals  or  human  beings, 
is  to  be  dealt  with,  because  bodily  pain  is  me 
proper  remedy  in  that  case  (the  logic  of  the 
iecaueeis  not  apparent) ;  and  second,  in  case  of 
open  and  violent  resistance  to  authority.  'He 
condemns  the  marking  system,  and  all  sys- 
tems of  reward  or  punishments  to  make 
pupils  study,  and  quotes  with  approval  such 
phrases  as  ''competition  [in  school]  is  a 
curse,"  ** competition  is  immoral,"  etc. 
HeaUy,  competition  is  a*  necessity.  The  boys 
have  it  on  the  playground,  and  find  it  nat- 
ural and  helpful;  when  they  are  graduated 
into  business  it  meets  them  on  every  hand. 
The  author  mistakes  the  abuse  of  many  feat- 
ures in  the  system  he  assails,  for  radical 
defects  in  the  plan.  In  his  talks  on  How  to 
Teach,  Fractions,  Spelling,  Geography,  etc., 
he  adds  nothing  of  much  value  to  the  say- 
ings of  his  predecessors. 

Dr.  Abram  Coles,  of  Scotch  Plains,  has 
published,  through  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  a 
new  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  While 
he  has  retained  to  a  good  degree  the  full 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  the  great 
value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  introduction, 
which  contains  a  valuable  summary  of  the 
character  of  the  Psalms;  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  French,  English  and  Scotch 
metrical  versions  of  them,  and  finally,  a  valu- 
able series  of  explanatory  notes,  both  histori- 
cal and  critical. 

•♦The  World's  Verdict"  (Ticknor  &  Co.) 
is  a  very  readable  novel.  A  worldly  mother 
(who,  through  an  honest  desire  to  benefit  her 
daughter,  endeavors  in  every  way  to  hinder  a 
love-match),  a  generally  yielding  father  whose 
latent  firmness  was  brought  out  by  his  daugh- 
ter's necessities,  a  lovely  girl,  a  poor  but 
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talented  lover,  with  the  usual  acceasories  of 
an  American  family  abroad,  friends,  villains, 
etc.,  make  up  the  characters.  While  there 
is  no  philosophical  discussion  or  presentation 
of  any  great  question,  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  title,  the  story  is  told  in  an 
easy,  pleasant  manner,  and  sustains  the  in- 
terest to  the  end.  The  name  of  the  author 
(Mark  Hopkins,  Jr.)  recalls  one  famous  for 
his  profound  scholarship  and  practical  wis- 
dom. Mark  Hopkins,  as  professor,  presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  thinker,  lecturer, 
writer,  has  left  a  record  his  son  may  well  be 
proud  of.  The  son  shows  touches  of  the 
father's  genius,  and  the  world  will  gladly 
record  its  verdict  in  his  favor. 

'* Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,"  by  G.  Q. 
Colton  (Thomas  R.  Knox  &  Co.)  This  little 
volume  is  a  curious  addition  to  Shakesperean 
literature.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  show  not  only 
the  close  acquaintance  of  the  poet  with  the 
sacred  volume,  but  that  all  his  religious  con- 
ceptioDS  and  sentiments  are  in  consonance 
with  and  presumably  derived  from  scriptural 
sources.  The  book  will  serve  a  good  purpose 
if  it  effects  the  hope  of  its  author,  to  stimu- 
late the  reading  and  study  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  among  those  who  have  been  prejudiced 
against  them,  as  Mr.  Colton  was,  by  early 
religious  training.  Excellent  as  is  the  motive, 
however,  the  argument  seems  often  over- 
strained. Who  but  an  enthusiast  with  a 
theory  would  cite  the  following  as  being 
''parallel  passages"? 

The  rich  nileth  over  the    Neither  a  borrower  nor  a 
poor,  and  the  borrower  is       lender  be, 
servant  to  the  lender.—    For  loan  oft  loeea  both  it- 
Prov.  xxii.,  7.  self  and  friend. 

—Hamlet,  Act  1, 8c.  8. 

By  far  the  best  portion  of  Mr.  Colton's  book 
is  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer. 
Yet  even  this  presumes  that  the  Shakespeare 
family  read  the  Bible  *  *  as  some  of  our  fathers 
did,  morning,  noon  and  evening."  But  the 
Shakespeares,  though  Protestants,  were  not 
Puritans,  and  the  mother  was  of  Catiiolic 
stock.  Most  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
made  frequent  use  of  scriptural  quotations 
or  allusions,  and  not  always  so  reverently  as 
did  the  great  dramatist. 

The  essay,  as  a  power  in  literature,  has 
passed  its  prime.  Once  the  chief  feature  of 
successful  periodicals,  it  has  taken  the  second 
rank  in  influence  and  interest.  For  a  while 
it  found  new  lease  of  life  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  best  newspapers,  but  even  there 
its  value  and  power  nave  waned,  and  the 
*  *  leading  article  "  grows  shorter,  year  by  year. 
In  books  the  novel,  in  magazines  the  short 
story,  has  supplanted  the  essay ;  by  the  modem 
reader  it  is  dubbed  old-fashioned,  merely  a 
sermon  in  print. 
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And  yet,  how  charming  is  this  form  of  com- 
position I  Once  yield  to  its  gentle  influences, 
and  healing  serenity  bathes  the  troubled  spirit. 
The  essayist  is  a  teacher  who  would  pour  into 
your  ears  the  ffolden  words  of  wisdom :  rest, 
then;  listen  without  effort;  smile  if  you  will, 
but  never  expect  to  be  moved  to  laughter  or 
tears.     And  you  shall  arise  lefreshed. 

Such  were  the  essays  that  Edwin  Percy 
Whipple  wrote :  *  *  Outlooks  on  Society,  Liter- 
ature and  Politics  "  (Ticknor  &  Co.) — good  to 
read  swinging  in  a  hammock  or  under  a  tree 
in  the  leafy  month  of  June.  Have  no  fear  of 
the  author's  opinions ;  it  will  do  you  no  harm 
to  admit,  nay,   even  to  adopt  them.     Not 


very  aggressive,  they  are  yet  straightforward, 
sometimes  epigrammatic,  always  American. 

The  political  essays  are  a  little  out  of  date. 
We  have  settled  the  slavery  conflict  and  most 
of  the  problems  of  reconstruction ;  still,  it  is 
well  to  reconsider  these  themes  if  one  baa 
time.  But  the  social  questions  on  which 
Whipple  wrote  are  as  far  as  ever  from  aolu- 
tion.  ** Domestic  Service"  is  one  of  these; 
**  The  Swearing  Habit ",  another;  on  them  he 
has  really  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it 
well.  The  literary  essays,  however,  show 
him  at  his  best;  and  the  final  one,  **Ib 
Dickens-Land,"  is  a  masterpiece  of  gentle, 
loving  criticism. 


THE  AMERICAN  PULPIT. 


••autmil  Ohuroh««« 

As  I  was  walking  past  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, in  New  York,  the  other  day  with  a 
friend,  he  said  to  me,  pointing  to  the  par- 
tially completed  spires :  *^  What 's  the  use  of 
wasting  so  much  money,  trying  to.  get  those 
things  up  high  ?  They  won't  be  of  any  serv- 
ice after  they  are  done." 

A  question  like  this  brin^  to  mind  the 
'< alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment" 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  disciples:  **To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste? "  Are  beautiful 
churches  a  waste?  Perhaps  so,  from  a  strict- 
ly economic  view-point,  though  of  that  I  am 
not  sure.  Tet  I  am  willing  to  grant  that 
there  is  no  return  in  hard  money  for  these 
enormous  outlays,  if  admitting  this  will  give 
our  utilitarian  friends  any  satisfaction.  But 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  strike  a  money  bal- 
ance in  these  matters.  There  is  a  value  in 
the  massive  mountain  that  no  book  of  real- 
estate  valuation  can  recognize.  There  is  a 
value  in  the  mighty  cataract  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  water-power.  So  there  is  a  value 
in  the  cathedral  spire  that  is  not  computable 
in  coin.  It  is  a  spiritual  value,  if  you  will, 
this  value  inherent  in  the  sublimely  beauti- 
ful. I  pass  St.  Patrick's  every  day,  and  there 
is  always  some  one  gazing  up  at  Uiose  towers 
that  take  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  eyes 
away  from  the  rattling  pavement.  And  so, 
in  time,  hundreds,  yes  thousands,  will  owe 
to  those  <*  useless  "  towers  some  moments  of 
self -forget  fulness,  some  moments  of  that  con- 
scious spiritual  uplifting,  which  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  power,  to  many  a  mowML,  to 
few  a  mount  of  transfiguration. 

The  most  beautiful  church  I  ever  saw— or 
ever  expect  to  see,  until  I  worship  in  the 
**  house  not  made  with  hands  " — ^is  not  a  full- 
grown  church  ;  it  is  only  a  chapel — ^a  small, 
low  building,  put  up  at  an  expense  of  about 
a  thousand  dollars.  It  is  beautiful,  because 
the  cellar-wall  is  a  free-will  offering  from 


poor  farmers  who  had  a  rifl^ht  to  claim  a 
winter's  rest  after  the  busy  harvest  season; 
because  each  timber  of  the  frame- work  rep- 
resents hours  of  hard  toil  in  making  aprons 
and  holders,  by  the  sale  of  which  to  raise  a 
few  dollars — hours  needed  for  rest  of  some 
mother's  weary  head  and  tired  hands;  be- 
cause every  clapboard  tells  of  a  pipefol 
of  tobacco  less  for  the  father;  every  sningle, 
a  cup  of  tea  less  for  the  mother  and  the 
daughter;  and  every  nail,  a  stick  of  candy 
less  for  the  child.  It  is  beautiful  in  contain- 
ing an  organ,  while  there  are  no  organs  in 
the  homes  of  the  givers ;  in  having  pictures 
on  its  walls,  though  theirs  are  blank ;  in  its 
carpeted  aisles,  wmle  the  floors  of  the  donors 
are  bare.  But  would  this  same  chapel  be 
beautiful  if  it  were  taken  up  and  set  down 
on  Fifth  Avenue  ?  There,  instead  of  a  tem- 
ple of  self-sacrifice,  it  would  appear  an  ugly, 
wooden  box  of  niggardliness.  The  n^le 
church  architecture  of  Fifth  Avenue  repre- 
sents a  certain  amount  of  self-sacrifice  some- 
where, though  it  is  very  far,  I  fear,  from 
attaining  unto  that  of  the  people  who  built 
the  little  Dwight's  Chapel. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  making  God's  hoose 
too  beautiful.  As  John  Ruskm  says:  **The 
question  is  not  between  God's  house  and  Hii 
poor.  It  is  not  between  God's  house  and  His 
gospel ;  it  is  between  God's  house  and  ours. 
Have  we  no  tesselated  colors  on  our  floofs, 
no  niched  statuary  in  our  corridors,  no  gilded 
furniture  in  our  cabinets  ?  Has  even  the 
tithe  of  these  been  offered  ?"  If  into  the 
beauty  of  form  and  of  color  of  our  larger 
city  churches  could  be  injected  the  spirit  of 
self-denial  that  built  the  chapel  in  the  little 
hill-town  of  Massachusetts,  we  should  have 
temples  everyway  worthy  of  the  Host  High 
God.  What  an  opportunity  there  is  to  mue 
the  new  Episcopal  cathedral  the  loveliest 
church  on  earth !  Ahan  F.  Sanborn, 

New  York  City, 
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««The  Qat«a  Never  Shut.** 

**  Everybody  can  go  to  Heaven  who  wants 
to,"  says  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  American  Magazine.  The  ^  *  ^tes  of  the 
Celestial  City  are  never  shut."  The  rever- 
end doctor  must  have  caught  the  old  biblical 
thought ;  the  words  fell  like  music  on  my  ear, 
and  I  hear  their  echoes  now :  *  *  are  never  shut. " 

**  Everybody  .  .  .  who  if an<«  to. "  The  doc- 
tor rightly  emphasized  the  word.  Wishing, 
merely,  will  never  make  any  man  rich  or  wise. 
It  requires  the  exercise  of  an  iron,  persistent 
will  to  change  the  aims,  direction,  or  spirit  of 
any  man^s  li&.  Something  of  a  heavenly  spirit 
must  enter  into  a  man  before  he  can  want  to 
go  to  Heaven  at  all.  And  here  the  dominies 
rc»lly  bewilder  me  sometimes.  I  was  a  boy 
once,  and  my  father  was  a  dominie  then. 
Heaven,  ninety  years  ago,  was  not  supposed 
to  be  a  very  large  place ;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
smallest  planets  in  the  spirit's  sky.  The  other 
world  was  very  large,  and  the  road  thither- 
ward venr  broad  and  smooth.  Heaven  was 
about  as  big  as  Noah's  ark.  The  other  world 
is  not  so  large  or  populous  now,  in  the  people's 
minds,  as  men  thought  it  in  the  olden  time. 
Heaven  is  a  great  deal  larger.  AU  infants  go 
there  now :  some  Pagans ;  and  everybody  can 
go  **  if  he  wants  to." 

I  do  n't  know  where  Heaven  is,  in  space.  I 
do  not  much  believe  in  a  central  throne.  But 
if  Heaven  means  harmony  with  truth,  love, 
God,  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  go  or  h$ 
titiere  against  his  will.  But  I  am  delighted  to 
think  of  Heaven  as  so  roomy,  and  to  know  that 
there  is  a  place  there  for  anybody  who  really 
*  *  wants  "  to  go.  And  I  do  very  sincerely  hope 
that  nobody  will  ever  be  compelled  to  rranain 
in  the  other  place  any  longer  than  he  wantt  to 
9tay.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  what  your 
correspondent  thinlks  about  that. 


Everybody  **  who  want%  to. "  But  my  domi- 
nie told  me  the  other  day  in  a  sermon,  that 
I  was  born  bad ;  that  my  natiiral  heart  wad 
wholly  corrupt  and  sinful,  so  that  of  myself 
I  could  not  repent,  nor  believe,  nor  am  I  able 
to  love  or  obey  God.  Bom  with  such  a  nat- 
ure as  that,  how  can  I  HKint  to  go  to  Heaveiv 
at  aH ;  and  what  can  I  do  but  wait  until  the 
Spirit  gives  me  instantaneously  a  new  heart? 
Would  you  tell  a  man,  blind  from  his  birth, 
that  he  can  see  if  he  only  wants  to ;  all  he  has 
to  do  is  just  to  open  his  eyes? 

Another  thought  seems  timely.  Any  man 
can  go  to  Heaven  **ifhe  wants  to."  Yes; 
but  some  people  want  to  go  earlier,  and  some 
later.  Some  who  did  not  want  to  go  yester- 
day, want  to  go  to-day ;  and  some  not  minded 
to  go  to-day,  may  want  to  go  to-morrow.  Peter 
was  ready  to  enter  the  gates  before  Paul,  but 
thegates  were  not  shut  against  the  tardy  pupil* 
of  Gamaliel.  It  takes  some  men  a  long  time 
to  come  to  themselves  and  to  God.  Some  die 
whose  hearts  have  not  been  touched  or  won. 
If  they  had  lingered  on  the  earth-shore — ^until 
now — the  beautiful  gates  would  still  have  been 
ajar,  and  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  still  have 
cried  CoHE.  Are  the  gates  shut  pn  that  side? 
To  whom  do  the  keys  belong  but  to  God  and 
Christ?  And  does  God  cease  to  love  men  acr 
soon  as  they  die;  or  Christ,  then,  cease  to 
seek  and  save?  What  about  the  Good  Shep- 
herd who  seeks  and  seeks  until  Hefind$.  Your 
correspondent  says,  if  men  want  to  go  tc^ 
Heaven  **when  they  die,"  he  sees  no  reason 
why  they  cannot.  But  suppose  they  want  to 
go  after  they  die,  can  they  go  then?  He 
says:  *'The  gates  are  neoer  shut."  And 
when  any  man,  in  any  world,  wants  to  go  to 
Heaven,  has  not  Heaven  really  b^un  in  the 
man's  heart?  A  Byan, 

Tawanda,  Pmn, 
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The  Ohaln-Snake. 
I  BELIEVE  I  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of 
having  started  the  present  scientific  discussion 
of  that  most  marvelous  and  yet  most  neglect- 
ed of  all  strange  creatures,  the  so-called  glass- 
snake,  joint-snake,  or  chain- snake.  Natural 
history  is  not  in  my  line,  and  I  confess  that  I 
was  really  afraid  to  relate  what  I  knew  about 
this  innocent,  beautiful  and  wonderful  animal. 
I  was  warned  that  the  inevitable  damage  to 
my  reputation  for  good  sense  and  veracity 
would  impair  my  usefulness  in  the  far  more 
important  work  that  is  in  my  line.  I  began 
to  see  that  the  study  of  nature  at  first  hand, 
so  lauded  by  precisely  the  men  who  were  sure 

♦The 
the 


to  laugh  at  me,  has  its  disadvantages  as  well 
as  its  advantages. 

I  should  probably  have  remained  silent  but 
for  a  sneer  at  the  "  myth,"  and  at  all  who  be- 
lieve in  it.  It  was  a  strictly  scientific  sneer, 
and  no  doubt  added  to  its  author's  renown 
for  infallible  knowledge.  Against  that  kind 
of  a  reputation,  the  imfortuuate  layman-^ 
who  has  no  claim  to  a  hearing  except  that  h^ 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  and  handled  with 
his  own  hands — need  hardly  hope  for  con* 
sideration.  He  may,  however,  manage  to 
stir  up  a  discussion,  and  take  part  in  it( 
This  I  did,  and  perhaps  it  is  my  turn  to  add 
another  word. 


of  this  department  will  be  exclusively  filled  with  letters  and  short  articles  from  our  readers  ;  and 
will  not  be  refiponsible  for  their  sentiments. 
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Allow  me  to  begin  by  observing,  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  fellow-unfortunates  of 
the  sea-serpent  thaumatopsy,  that  on  the 
same  amount  of  evidence  a  joint-snake  is  a 
good  deal  harder  to  believe  in  than  their  rep- 
tile. The  unbeliever  is  dumb  when  asked  by 
the  believer,  or  the  almost-persuaded,  '*  Why 
should  n't  there  be  a  sea-serpent  ?  "  There 
are  fresh-water  serpents,  why  not  salt-water 
serpents  ?  There  are  serpents  that  can  swal- 
low an  ox,  why  not  one  that  might  swallow  a 
•reasonably-sized  whale?  As  to  the  objection 
that  so  few  have  seen  it,  is  not  the  same  true 
of  many  other  species  and  varieties  of  animals, 
whose  existence  nobody  doubts?  In  short, 
as  more  than  one  scientist  of  unquestioned 
reputation  has  protested,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  sea-serpent,  except  as  we  must 
doubt  everything,  whether  it  be  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  credible  or  incredible,  until  it 
is  proved  by  trustworthy  testimony. 

The  joint-snake  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
credible of  living  creatures.  He  is  one  of 
those  impossibles  which  the  French  say  al- 
ways happen.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than 
a  snake  built  in  sections,  hung  together  like 
«  tlOth-century  train  of  cars,  with  automatic 
couplers  operated  from  the  engine  at  the 
front?  Yet,  that  is  the  joint  snake.  I  have 
•een  him  in  his  native  haunts,  and  I  have  seen 
him  uncouple  his  train  without  a  bump  or  a 
iar  or  a  laceration,  and  without  assistance.  I 
had  frequently  heard  of  him,  and  among  my 
«ohoolnuites  had  often  talked  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  snake,  and  speculated  how 
the  joints  in  his  viscera,  blood-vessels  and 
Apinal  cord  could  possibly  be  arranged.  I 
iiad  little  expectation  of  ever  seeing  one ;  but 
a  pilgrim  was  never  more  eajrer  to  see  Jeru- 
f^lem.  Alas,  I  was  but  a  child,  and  did  not 
foresee  the  trouble  the  sight  would  cause  me. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  upon  me, 
jiot  exactly  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  for  it 
iivas  high  noon  in  a  hot  hay -field ;  but  unan- 
nounced and  unattended.  My  first  impres- 
sion was  that  he  was  a  new  kind  of  garter 
«Dake,  or  one  in  a  different  stage  of  develop- 
«nent  from  any  that  I  had  seen,  for  his  stripes 
were  of  hues  new  to  me.  The  colors  were 
colder,  and  yet  more  beautiful,  I  thought. 
The  head  was  smaller,  and  shaped  more  like 
a  duck's  bill.  I  still  had  the  instinct  be- 
queathed to  Eve's  posterity,  and  my  first 
Impulse  was  to  bruise  nis  head.  With  my  hay- 
fork I  struck  him  a  blow  which  "would  not 
bave  injured  any  animal  of  his  size  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  placed  the  tork-tines  on  his 
ceck,  and  thought  to  hold  him  fast  until  I 
or  my  brother  could  apply  the  scriptural 
punishment. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  in  a  moment  I 
saw  hmi  lying  before  me  in  half-a-dozen  dis- 
connected sections  I  I  did  not  see  the  process 
by  which  this  was  done.     I  only  knew  that  I 


had  not  done  it,  and  that  neither  of  tiie  other 
two  boys  had  touched  the  snake  at  alL  He 
had  simply  unhooked  all  the  couplers  of  his 
train,  either  simultaneously  or  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  I  had  failed  to  observe  any  part 
of  the  operation.  The  forward  section  was  the 
longest,  but  not  a  third  as  long  as  the  whole 
snake.  It  showed  no  signs  of  life,  but  mj 
companions,  thinking  it  certainly  could  not 
be  dead,  warned  me  that  it  must  be  only 
**  possumin^"  for  a  ^ood  chance  to  bite.  So 
I  dropped  it  and  picked  up  one  or  two  of 
the  rear  sections,  which  showed  vitality,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  automatic 
coupler.  I  thought  it  the  most  striking 
sample  of  nature's  mechanical  mgenuity  that 
I  liad  ever  seen. 

I  will  not  venture  to  portray  it  positively, 
for  it  is  sure  to  be  authoritatively  described 
and  perhaps  photographed.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  dowel- joint,  of  several  fleshy  processes  at 
the  front  end  of  each  section  fitting  into  a 
like  number  of  sockets  in  the  rear  end  of  the 
next  preceding  section.  But  what  of  the 
viscera  and  blood-vessels?  WeU,  the  natural- 
ists tell  us  that  the  viscera  are  all  in  the  for- 
ward section,  and  that  what  we  see  go  to 
pieces  so  miraculously  is  not  the  snake  at  all, 
but  only  its  tail.  But  a  snake's  tail,  or  a 
lizard's  either  (for  they  say  this  is  a  lizard 
and  not  a  snake)  must  have  some  blood,  and 
hence  blood-vessels.  Are  these  jointed?  H 
^ot,  the  disjointed  snake-lizard,  whatever  is 
its  name,  must  bleed  at  the  raw  ends  of  its 
sections.  But  it  does  not,  and  yet  I  know 
that  it  has  blood. 

About  a  year  after  the  event  related,  I  was 
mowing  in  another  meadow  on  the  same  farm, 
just  before  noon  on  a  hot,  bright  day,  when 
I  came  near  stepping  on  my  second  specimen. 
I  did  not  strike  nim.  I  simply  let  him  creep 
across  my  scythe-blade,  and  when  he  was 
half-way  over  I  gently  but  firmly  stepped  on 
him,  and  the  keen  edge  cut  him  in  two  as  if 
he  had  been  a  banana.  He  did  not  **  break  " 
in  pieces  nor  **fly  to  pieces,"  as  he  is  said  to, 
but  just  quietly  and  instantaneously  uncou- 
pled all  the  way  along  the  jointed  part  of  his 
length,  which  is  nearly  all  of  it. 

He  bled  at  the  point  where  I  cut  him  ic 
two,  quite  profusely,  I  thought,  but  not  a 
drop  at  the  points  where  he  divided  himself 
m  parts.  This  fact  I  carefully  noted.  The  sec- 
tion I  had  cut  in  two  was  a  tail  section,  and 
not  the  vital  one.  He  had  unhooked  at  two 
places  between  my  bloody  scythe  and  his 
head,  and  shed  not  a  drop  of  blood  at  ei^er 
of  them. 

There  must,  consequently,  be  joints  in  his 
vascular  system.  As  to  the  nervous  syston, 
I  had  no  way  of  determining  whether  or  not 
that  is  also  jointed.  I  know  that  the  rear 
sections  have  nerves.  But  whether  In  the 
disjointing  process  they  simply  break  at  a 
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tooth^s  nerve  breaks  when  the  tooth  is  pulled, 
or  whether  they  naturally  and  painlessly  let 
go,  nobody  seems  to  have  tried  to  find  out. 

But  do  the  pieces  reunite  after  having 
separated  ?  The  old  tradition  is  that  they 
do.  Naturalists  say  that  they  do  not.  It  is 
not  essential  that  they  should,  since  they 
contain  none  of  the  vital  organs.  The  real 
aphimurus,  which  is  the  first  section  only, 
might  wriggle  through  the  rest  of  its  life, 
bobtailed.  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  says  that 
he  has  seen  hundreds  of  wild  specimens,  and 
that  he  knows  that  the  tail  is  never  reunited 
to  the  body;  and  that  the  latter,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  grows  a  new  tail. 
Mr.  Oliver  White,  Secretary  of  the  Peoria 
Scientific  Association,  states  that  he  put  a 
disjointed  snake  into  a  cage,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  it  had  reunited, 
and  was  "  sound  and  whole,  in  full  length." 
He  further  says:  *'0n  close  examination, 
however,  I  could  see  where  most  of  the 
breaks  had  been ;  and  the  first  section,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  was  not  perfectly  in 
place,  so  that  the  fine  longitudinal  lines  of 
the  figures  were  perhaps  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  out  of  the  way.  The  remaining  frac- 
tions corresponded,  not  with  that,  but  with 
the  body.  I  did  not  know  then  that  the 
putting-together  process  was  seriously  con- 
troverted by  scientific  men,  and  supposed 
from  previous  careless  experiments  that  it 
was  only  the  illiterate  who  doubted. " 

My  own  observations  are  by  no  means  de- 
cisive on  that  point.  As  I  have  stated,  both 
of  my  disjointed  specimens  were  seen  about 
noon,  and  in  fact  after  I  had  been  called  to 
dinner.  In  each  case,  when  I  went  back  to 
my  work  an  hour  later,  I  made  a  diligent 
search,  but  found  no  trace  of  the  snake  or 
of  any  of  its  joints.  I  never  had  such  ex- 
perience with  any  other  variety  of  snake. 

Neither,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Dr.  Hammond^s 
testimony  conclusive.  On  this  point  he  says 
only :  "  I  am  able  to  state  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge (though  it  seems  a  waste  of  words  to 
do  so)  that  the  fragments  are  not  endowed 
with  sufficient  perceptive  and  volitional 
power  to  accomplish  such  an  act "  as  reunit- 
ing. This  sounds  very  much  like  saying  that 
a  cork  leg  has  not  sufificient  perceptive  and 
volitional  power  to  fasten  itself  together  or 
to  the  human  body  after  having  been  laid 
aside  over  night.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent 
the  perceptive  and  volitient  vital  section, 
possessed  of  bright  eyes  and  almost  rational 
countenance,  from  gathering  up  the  frag- 
ments of  its  tail,  if  it  had  any  use  for  them. 
They  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  it,  nor 
to  its  having  a  tail  in  its  declining  years. 
But  why  should  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy, utilize  such  pcuts  of  the  old  one  as  the 
enemy  does  not  render  unfit  for  use  ? 

"Impossible,"  the  doubter  will  say.     But 


why  more  impossible  than  the  original  separ- 
ation? That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real  mir- 
acle. If  my  life  depended  on  it,  I  should 
much  rather  be  told  that  I  had  been  con- 
demned to  engraft  a  piece  of  living  flesh  to 
my  body,  even  though  it  were  a  piece  of  some: 
other  person^s  flesh  and  had  never  been  mine^ 
than  that  I  must  by  a  mere  effort  of  the  will 
drop  off  even  so  much  as  my  little  finger,  i 
have  twice  seen  the  wonderful  ioint-snake 
**  let  go  all  holds  "  and  come  to  pieces  like  a 
train  of  cars.  Having  seen  that  much,  it  re- 
mains quite  as  great  a  wonder  to  me  as  if  I 
should  see  it  reuniting  the  pieces. 

It  is  a  voluntary,  or  at  any  rate  sponta- 
neous, act  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  So  mucK 
I  did  test.  It  is  not  the  force  of  the  blow 
that  breaks  the  tail  in  pieces.  The  account  m 
Wood's  **  Natural  History  "  of  its  fright  mak- 
ing it  rigid  and  brittle  so  that  it  breaks 
like  glass  (hence  the  common  name  *  *  glass- 
snake  ")  is  absurd,  and  merely  proves  that  the 
wonderful  creature  has  not  yet  been  properly 
studied.  It  simply  lets  go  its  tail,  and  when 
it  sees  a  good  chance  crawls  to  cover,  with 
a  sly  wink  and  a  ** There's  your  snake;  help 
yourself." 

The  snake-lizard  is  not  the  only  lizard 
which  has  this  power,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
having  so  much  tail  in  proportion  to  its  body, 
and  the  only  one  whose  abandoned  tail  sep- 
arates into  several  pieces.  Most  lizards  have 
the  faculty  of  shedding  their  tails  when  seri- 
ously frightened,  and  of  sprouting  new  one» 
from  the  stump  some  time  afterward.  Thia 
leads  a  writer  in  a  cyclopedia  for  youncr 
people  to  say  that  **  lizards*  tails  are  almost 
as  brittle  as  glass,"  and  that  a  glove  or  hand- 
kerchief dropped  on  them  causes  them  to 
snap  off.  To  my  own  knowledge  the  tail  of 
the  * '  joint-snake, "  or  legless  lizard,  is  so  much 
more  *'  brittle  "  than  glass  that  it  breaks  into 
several  pieces  when  it  is  n't  touched  at  all, 
provided  the  reptile  is  placed  in  jeopardy  of 
Its  life.  The  tendency  to  sprout  a  new  tail 
when  the  old  one  is  gone  is  so  strong  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  lizard  with  a  forked 
tail— the  new  one  having  grown  out  when  the 
old  one  was  only  partially  dissevered. 

Bates,  the  naturalist,  considers  a  lizard^s 
tail  at  best  a  useless  appendage.  But  it  seems: 
to  me,  in  case  of  attack,  quite  convenient  as  ft 
sop  to  Cerberus — especially  the  joint-snake** 
tail,  which  must  appear  to  any  but  a  rational 
enemy  to  be  practically  the  whole  snake,  and  to 
be  entirely  hors  de  combaty  since  it  is  m  pieces. 
If  the  foe  is  fond  of  snake  as  a  diet  he  may- 
eat  the  broken  tail,  while  its'former  possessor 
makes  good  his  escape.  If  not  anguinivo- 
rous,  he  will  the  sooner  desist  from  his  attack. 
At  any  rate,  a  deciduous  tail  is  such  an  advan- 
tageous variation  that  it  is  no  wonder  natural 
selection  utilized  and  perpetuated  it.  I  saa 
sorry  Darwin  never  saw  a  joint-snake,  for  it 
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is  a  curious  study  from  the  viewpoint  of 
an  evolutionist.  Wood's  **  Natural  History  " 
says  it  has  no  vestige  of  limbs,  while  Dr. 
Hammond  says  it  has  rudimentary  hind-legs 
which,  like  those  of  the  black  snake,  never 
get  through  the  skin. 

Since  I  hesitatingly  ventured  to  break  my 
long  silence  in  1887,  and  wrote  of  my  experi- 
ence with  the  **  mythical "  joint-snake,  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion. 
My  friends  have  ceased  to  shake  their  heads 
and  lugubriously  warn  me  that  I  am  in  danger 
of  destroying  my  influence  for  good  by  stak- 
ing it  on  so  incredible  a  story,  and  a  snake 
story  at  that.  Still  it  is  refreshing  now  and 
then  to  meet  a  fellow -sufferer  who  has  actu- 
ally seen  a  live  joint-snake.  There  is  a  free- 
masonry between  us,  created  by  the  doubts 
and  suspicions   of  our  unbelieving  fellow- 


creatures.  The  last  one  I  happened  to  meet 
related  to  me  how  a  neighbor  of  his,  return- 
ing to  see  if  the  fragments  of  his  dismembered 
snake  had  reunited,  saw  no  vestige  of  any 
snake — saw  nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  frag- 
ments of  a  dismenobered  bottle,  from  whidi 
the  spirit  had  fled,  and  which  betrayed  no 
sign  of  a  disposition  to  reunite. 

A  supposed  specimen  of  a  joint-snake,  cap- 
tured m  Indiana,  was  recently  sent  to  the 
director  of  the  menagerie  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  but  it  died  before  the  director  got 
ready  to  test  its  power  to  un joint  and  rejomt 
itself.  As  post-mortem  examination  revealed 
no  points  at  which  it  seemed  likely  the  animal 
could  easily  disconnect  its  vertebne,  it  was 
probably  not  a  true  specimen  of  the  reptile  in 
question.  Henry  J,  PM^U. 
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The  Lamp. 
A  FBCULiAB  and  interesting  siffnificance 
attaches  itself  to  the  lamp  as  a  feature  of 
household  service  and  ornamentation — for  it 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential 
of  household  require- 
ments, and  its  early 
evolution  si^aled  the 
final  emergmg  of  the 
race  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  ages  into 
the  light  of  righteous- 
ness. But  slight  im- 
mortality has  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  lamp 
by  poets  and  roman- 
cers, and  there  is  hard- 
ly mention  of  it  in  the 
history  of  the  early  art 
and  domestic  life  of  the 
older  nations;  but  it 
has  received  the  high- 
est honor  that  could 
have  been  bestowed 
upon  any  animate  or 
inanimate  object,  in  be- 
ing used  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Divine  Word, 
which  is  ''as  a  lamp 
to  the  feet,  and  a  light 
to  the  path.'' 

This  idea  of  illumi- 
nation strikes  us  with 
less  force  in  these  days 
of  abundant  gas  and 
electric  lights,  but  it 
must  have  had  clear  and  beautifiH  meaning  in 
the  old  days  of  darkness,  when  such  artificial 
light  as  could  be  had  was  momentary,  and 
when  gone,  left  obscurity  deeper  and  denser 
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than  before,  lieading  was  done  by  firelight, 
*' in  the  winter  evening  long,''  by  those  who 
read  at  all ;  and  all  the  thought  of  the  good 
and  desirable  was  only  light,  *' radian^  re- 
splendent," and  all  the  dr^d  of  evil  centred 
and  foimd  expression  in  darkness. 

The  first  lamp  was  undoubtedly  the  hollow 
of  a  stone,  with  twisted  weed  or  fibre  for 
wick,  fioating  in  a  little  of  the  grease  ex- 
tracted from  fish.  Of  course  the  discovery 
that  grease  would  bum  was  by  an  accident 
Such  discoveries  are  always  made  in  that 
way;  but  the  importance  that  was  attached 
to  it  is  easily  gauged  and  measured  by  the 
yalue  that  was  put  upon  oil  as  a  precious 
thing,  a  token  of  love — a  gift  of  '*  wine  and 
oil "  being  fit  for  a  king;  and  a  gift  of  oil 
a  significant  offering  of 
affection  from  a  son  to 
his  mother. 

The  hollow  of  a  gourd 
was  used  as  a  lamp,  the 
other  half  forming  the 
lid,  and  turning  upon 
a  pin,  with  round  hole 
in  centre,  or  toward  the 
pointed  end,  for  the 
wick.  This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  The 
hollowed,  oval  stone  and  gourd  suggested  the 
form  of  the  first  lamp  made  in  bronze,.whidi 
was  that  of  our  *  *  butter-boat  "—doubtless  its 
lineal  descendant.  Its  wick  simply  fioated  in 
oil,  likesomeof  the  **  fairy  "  lamps  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  formed  the  tongue. 

This  was  the  lamp  ot  the  vestal 'rirgins, 
and  was  doubtless  carried  at  SiiIs,  at  the 
<* feast  of  lamps"  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
who  savs  they  were  small  vases  or  vesselt 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  oil,  which 
burnt  all  night. 
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The  East  is  the  home 
of  the  lamp,  and  the  em- 
blematic tripod  enters 
into  all  the  early  forms 
of  native  lamps  of  stone 
and  iron. 

The  common  lamp  and 
candlestick,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Morse  in  his 
^^  Japanese  Homes,'*  are 
very  rude  and  primitive. 
The  candlestick  called 
te-sho-ku  is  a  small  disk 
or  plate  of  iron,  stand- 
ing upon  three  bent  feet, 
and  supporting  an  arm 
by  which  it  is  carried, 
and  a  ring  to  prevent 
the  candle  from  toppling 
over.  The  early  English 
candlestick  was  like  this, 
except  that  the  holder 
consisted  of  a  series  of 
rings,  and  a  handle,  by 
turning  which  the  can- 
die  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure. 
The  household  lamp  in  Japan  is  a  square 
or  hexagonal  frame  of  wood,  open  above  and 
below;  the  sides  covered  with  transparent 
paper,  and  one  of  them  forming  a  door, 
which  can  be  opened  when  the  burner  needs 
attention.  A  small  triangular  shelf  holds  the 
burner,  which  may  be  a  saucer  of  vegetable 
oil  or  a  candlestick.  The  andon  is  supported 
l)y  upright  sticks  set  in  a  box  which  holds 
snuffers  or  other  requirements.  Sometimes 
it  is  more  elaborate,  and  often  very  in- 
genious. Naturally  it  would  develop  many 
possibilities  among  a  people  so  artistic  and 
so  expert  in  medianism  as  the  Japanese; 
but  among  the  poorer  classes  and  for  com- 
mon purposes,  the  construction  remains  the 
isame. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  however,  does 
i;he  lamp  and  its  cousin,  the  lantern,  fill  so 
important  a  place  or  so  deeply  enter  into 
the  religious  and  family  life  as  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  native  lamps  of  stone  or  bronze 
■stand  before  evei-y  temple,  and  their  light 
burns  perpetually  before  the  shrines  and  tab- 
lets dedicated  to  ancestral  memories  and  vir- 
tues. The  large  stone  lamps,  which  were 
originally,  so  says  the  legend,  erected  by  a 
god  to  protect  travelers  in  a  certain  neigh- 
borhood from  robbers,  are  now  the  orna- 
ments of  nearly  all  grounds  and  gardens, 
gateways  and  temple  approaches,  l^e  origi- 
nal idea  seems  to  have  been  a  columnar  stand- 
:ard  or  pedestal,  upon  the  top  of  which  was 
placed  a  slab,  which  supported  the  square 
box,  through  the  holes  or  windows  of  which 
the  feeble  light  must  be  but  dimly  visible. 
Above  this  is  a  root  which  may  be  mush- 


room-shaped, like  an  inverted  saucer,  or 
conical,  and  variously  ornamented. 

Two  fine  stone  lamps  stand  before  the  en- 
trance to  the  Buddhist  temple,  at  Yamashiro, 
Japan.  The  temple  lamps  are  preserved,  and 
tended  with  the  greatest  care.  Mr.  Morse 
mentions  one,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  erected,  which  had  been  removed  from 
one  temple  to  another,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  594  A.  D. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  wealthy  and  for  rich- 
ly decorative  purposes  bronze  is  used,  and  all 
the  fine  industrial  and  creative  art  of  the 
nation  is  put  into  its  embellishment.  Magni- 
ficent art  lamps  are  favorite  native  offerings, 
both  at  the  shrines  of  deities  and  those  of 
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ancestors,  and  they  are  erected  as  we  erect 
memorial  fountains  and  statues  to  our  great 
or  popular  dead.  At  Nikko  there  is  an  avenue 
two  miles  long,  of  bronze  lamps.  Bronzes 
are  put  to  finer  and  infinitely  more  diversified 
use  m  grounds  and  garden  ornamentation  by 
the  Japanese  than  with  us,  and  a  study  of 
Japanese  art  would  suggest  methods  of  utilis- 
ing important  works  and  objects  in  bronze, 
which  are  as  yet  unknown  here  except  to 
a  few  collectors,  who  are  students  as  well. 
Baltimore  has  had  one  of  its  finest  squares 
enriched  in  this  way  by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  William  T.  Walters,  who  has  adorned  it 
with  the  superb  groups  of  Barye ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  strongly  the  artistic  sense 
is  appealed  to  by  memorial  forms,  embody- 
ing beautiful,  heroic,  poetic,  imaginative  or 
characteristic  ideas,  rather  than  the  eternal 
iteration  of  common-place  persons,  whose 
deeds  so  rarely  outlive  their  generation. 

But  to  return  to  the  lamp,  which  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  reinstated  in  the 
modem  household  and  assumed  an  important 
place  in  its  service,  and  also  in  its  adornment. 
The  modem  lamp  seems  to  have  been  derived 
partly  from  Germany,  partly  from  Japan. 
The  German  ** student"  lamp  first  won  its 
way  into  the  affections  of  the  reading  world, 
particularly  those  of  students  and  teachers,  by 
Its  adaptability  and  usefulness ;  and  the  gradu- 
al apprehension  by  the  popular  mind  of  the 
soft  illuminating  and  varied  possibilities  of 
lamps,  as  compared  with  the  harshness,  the 
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glare  and  uniformity  of 
gas,  has  stimulated  art- 
istic effort  in  their  pro- 
duction and  restored  to 
them  a  permanent  place 
in  modern  homes. 

Few  of  the  new  houses 
with  pretensions  to  art 
in  their  construction, 
exhibit  the  once  highly- 
prized  chandelier,  or  if 
they  do  it  is  supple- 
mented by  lamps  of 
many  kinds :  the  stand- 
ard lamp,  of  wrought 
iron  ;  the  hall  lamp, 
screwed  into  the  stair- 
post  ;  the  hanging  lamp, 
of  brass  ;  the  China 
lamps;  the  **  flower" 
lamps,  of  ruby  or  am- 
ber glass  ;  the  reading 
lamp,  with  its  clustered 
or  duplex  light ;  and 
the  '* fairy"  lamp,  for 
comers  and  brackets. 
There  are  also  lamps 
with  ornamented  backs, 
which  can  be  fixed  in 
comers  or  to  any  wall, 
and  small  "princess" 
lamps,  omamentalasthe 
fairy  lamps,  but  more 
permanent,  and  **piano" 
lamps,  with  curved  arm, 
by  which  the  light  is 
thrown  on  the  music. 

The  diversity  of  shapes,  materials,  and 
workmanship  is  endless — or  only  limited  by 
plastic,  productive  and  remunerative  possi- 
bilities— but  there  is  as  yet  little  intelligent 
thought  put  into  ordinary  designs  and  mate- 
rials. To  get  pure  f  orm»or  the  reproduction  of 
tme  art,  even  in  such  materials  as  iron,  brass^ 
and  common  glass,  one  must  pay  hi^hprices^ 
because  the  work  is  specialized,  and  parts  of 
it  done  by  hand  instead  of  machine  labor. 
But  not  all  the  expensive  lamps  are  good  in 
form,  or  suggestive  of  some  natural  or  char- 
acteristic idea.  One  may  go  through  shope 
in  which  there  are  hundreds  of  lamps  of  all 
sorts,  sizes  and  conditions,  yet  not  be  tempted 
to  a  purchase.  What  one  sees  is  only  a  con- 
fused conglomeration  of  unrelated  objects. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  of  interiors,  not  ex- 
pensively furnished,  that  are  made  beautiful 
by  the  happy  disposition  of  a  few  uncostly 
lamps.  A  glare  of  light  is  not  considered 
desirable  in  rooms  devoted  to  family  purposes 
or  the  reception  of  guests.  The  entrance  gives 
us  the  handsome  hanging  lamp,  with  its  soft- 
ened light— or  light  through  colored  glass — 
and  the  stair- way  lamp,  witb  bands  screwed 
into  the  wood.     When  the  stair-way  is  of 
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wrought  iron  the  twisted  bands  are  of  iron 
also,  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  and  the 
globe  of  *♦  moonlight"  glass,  plain  and  un- 
ornamented. 

Of  hanging  lamps,  placed  between  doors, 
under  arches,  in  re- 
cesses, and  in  small 
conservatories  opening 
out  from  parlor,  or 
dining-room,  there  are 
many.  Some  are  glob- 
ular in  form,  and  are 
of  wrought  brass,  sus- 
pended by  brass  chains 
(see  illustration) ;  oth- 
ers take  the  shape  of 
the  ancient  lantern, 
and  are  fashioned  of 
hammered  brass  or 
iron,  and  with  inserted 
disks  of  colored  glass, 
or  **  jewels,"  as  they 
are  called,  on  the  dif- 
ferent sides,  and  also 
in  the  roof. 

A  lantern  may  easily 
be  made  by  a  person 
who  possesses  any  in- 
genuity, out  of  pieces 
of  waste  brass,  or  zinc, 
and  a  few  old  bottles. 
Zinc  and  brass  in  sheets 
are  very  malleable  and 
easily  bent  into  re- 
quired shapes.  Roof 
and  sides,  except  the 
door,  are  made  out  of 
one  piece,  divided  into 
sections  by  shaping,  or 
articulated  by  strips 
of  opposite  or  cor- 
responding materials. 
The  bottoms  of  old 
bottles  of  different  col- 
ors and  shades,  or  of 
cheap,  colored  tum- 
blers, make  excellent 
disks,  which  are  cut 
round  with  a  diamond 
glass-cutter,  and  in- 
serted in  holes  pre- 
pared ior  the  purpose. 
The  sheets  of  brass  or 
zinc  may  have  been 
previously  hammered, 
cut,  and  perforated, 
BO  as  to  form  differ- 
ent designs — a  floating 
fish,  flying  birds,  or 
insects — and  are  read- 
ily stamped  out  by  pat- 
tern. The  floor  of  the  lantern  may  have  a 
cavity  for  the  burner,  or  a  small  tube  may  be 
made  for  the  insertion  of  the   candle.     Of 
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course  a  thing  made  in  this  way  will  generally 
be  rude,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  effective. 
In  places  where  such  lamps  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, or  for  celebrations  m  pioneer  neigh- 
borhoods, the  home-made  lantern,  or  hanging 
lamp,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  has  some- 
times been  a  revela- 
tion. 

The  standard  lamp 
is  «  recent  develop- 
ment. It  is  used  to 
light  up  dark  corners 
— to  make,  with  its 
umbrella  top,  a  pict- 
uresque bit  of  color — 
and  also,  but  more 
rarely  and  less  fitting- 
ly, ^  reading  lamp. 
In  iron,  it  often  cop- 
ies historic  forms.  Its 
standard  forms  spiral, 
or  twisted  rings.  It 
rests  upon  the  tripod, 
and  its  light  is  seen 
only  through  the  fila- 
gree work  of  metal  or 
the  tiny  leaved  win- 
dows of  a  square  box 
of  transparent  paper. 
There  are  others  of 
ebonised  wood,  and 
china,  or  brass  and 
china,  with  rich  globes 
of  decorated  glass  and 
the  stands  ornamented, 
which  make  attractive 
objects  in  any  room, 
and  they  are  especially 
beautiful  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of 
palms  or  back  of  a 
screen  of  ivy,  now  so 
pretty  and  frequent  a 
leature  of  interior  or- 
namentation. 

The  ordinary  table- 
lamp  of  china,  bronze 
or  decorated  pottery, 
every  one  is  familiar 
with,  but  it  is  a  charm- 
ing object  neverthe- 
less. It  furnishes  a 
reason  for  the  ever- 
convenient  stand,  with 
its  embroidered  cover, 
and  its  shelf  for  china, 
inlaid  box,  or  work- 
basket.  It  lights  a 
dark  middle  -  room, 
through  which  one 
may  have  to  pass — ^but  not  too  much — and 
smiles  a  welcome  through  its  pictured  shade 
or  warm  glow  of  color.     I  know  of  one  ruby 
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lamp,  which  cost  less  than  five  dollars  in 
the  Deginning,  or  certainly  not  more,  and  yet 
lights  up  the  grayest  winter  afternoon  and 
early  twilight  with  hospitable  warmth  and 

Sromise.     It  is  always  lit  early  on  the  short 
ays,  and  it  changes  the  aspect  of  chill  dull- 
ness into  glowing  life. 

The  "wiry  "  lamp  is  a  German  outgrowth 
of  the  taper  lamp  and  night-light.  Its  pretty 
forms,  its  waved  lines,  its  delicate  shades  and 
colors,  adapt  it  to  many  purposes  for  interior 
decoration.  Hung  under  a  chandelier  oppo- 
site a  mirror,  it  will  reflect  a  row  of  colored 


lights;  placed  upon  a  cabinet  it  enhances  the 
effect  of  bits  of  china  and  small  curios;  put 
against  the  wall  upon  a  bracket,  it  illuminates 
pictures  and  makes  a  lovely  bit  of  color  in 
itself;  while  placed  upon  a  table,  in  a  rim  of 
ferns  or  greenery,  and  with  flowers  in  its 
neighborhood,  it  gives  the  effect  of  a  miniature 
conservatory. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  the  lamp  has  done, 
and  is  doing  for  us,  it  may  be  considered,  not  a 
fashion,  but  an  inheritance— one  we  are  bound 
to  preserve,  care  for  and  transmit  in  our  turn 
to  posterity.  Jenny  June. 
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Jottlnss  for  April. 

April  brings  the  primroee  sweet, 
And  scatters  daisies  at  her  feet : 

P06BIBLT,  but  not  in  this  latitude.  The 
only  flowers  that  we  see  in  New  York  are  those 
that  have  dwelt  in  glass  houses,  for  daily 
temperatures  are  too  uncertain  yet  to  call  them 
forth  in  outer  air.  What  with  howling  winds, 
frequent  tumbling  of  the  thermometer,  and 
noses  occupied,  or  giving  occupation,  our 
April  is  scarcely  suggestive  of  the  scented 
blossoms  of  spring.  But  these  are  coming ;  be 
of  good  cheer.  And  it  is  surprising  how  near 
they  are.  Take  the  night  mail  from  New 
York,  and  the  next  evening  will  land  you  at 
that  very  ill-arranged  station  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  whence  a  lumbering  coach 
may  jolt  you  a  mile  or  two  to  your  hotel ;  and 
there  the  morning  will  show  you  the  prim- 
roses and  the  daisies  too.  After  breakfast, 
stroll  down  King  Street  to  the  Battery,  where 
the  tender  green  of  leaves  and  grass  casts 
shame  upon  their  backward  Northern  cousins ; 
where  sea  breezes  creep  quietly  to  your  feet 
past  shattered  Sumter  and  dark  Moms  Island, 
no  longer,  thank  Heaven  I  bringing  with 
Uiem,  as  of  yore,  the  thunder  of  hostile  cannon 
and  shriek  of  whirling  shell.  There  is  no 
more  charming  place  in  America  this  month 
than  the  Palmetto  City.  Whether  one  sails  on 
the  historic  bay,  wanders  among  streets  sadly 
shaken  by  convulsions  of  nature  and  of  war, 
sails  up  the  Ashley  river  to  ancestral  avenues 
of  beautiful  azaleas,  or  drives  past  the  Schut- 
zen  park  to  fair  fields  beyona,  he  will  find 
content.  For  in  green  trees,  fertile  earth  and 
blooming  plants,  springes  sweet  mystery  will 
be  revealed  to  his  longing  eyes  and  he  shall 
brei^e  the  delicious  perfume  of  Nature's 
youth.  All  this  but  twenty  hours  away  I  Who 
would  waste  tune  and  strength  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia or  Europe,  and  not  get  half  so  much? 
Aside  from  mere  pleasure,  such  as  the  lovely 
Battery  and  St  HichaePs  ancient  chimes  may 


confer,  there  is  no  April  climate  in  the  world 
better  than  that  of  Charleston ;  and  a  abort 
stay  therein  will  sweep  away,  with  a  besom  of 
delight,  winter's  cobwebs  from  tired  lungs  or 
nerves.  True,  the  Ravenels,  the  Hugers,  the 
Washingtons,  Macbeths,  Rhetts,  and  others 
— great  leaders  thirty  years  ago,  whose  exu- 
berant hospitality  knew  no  bounds — are 
passed  from  their  high  estate  and  their  splen- 
did homes  have  changed  owners.  Still  their 
spirit  remains,  and  no  lack  of  welcome  chills 
a  Northern  visitor  who  goes  accredited. 
Truly,  an  April  in  Charleston  is  something  to 
be  long  remembered,  even  by  experienced 
travelers. 

A  few  months  ago  I  referred  to  an  odd  and 
increasing  practice  in  American  families,  that 
I  have  not  observed  in  other  lands.  I  speak 
of  the  habit  of  consuming  quantities  of  patent 
medicines — nostrums  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word.  Specious  notices  appear  in  repu- 
table newspapers,  and  high-sounding  certifi- 
cates are  manufactured  by  the  makers  of  the 
nostrums,  and  promise  absolute  cure  for  every 
ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  If  one-thousandth  part 
of  these  impudent  claims  were  well-founded 
further  stuoy  of  medicine  and  surgery  would 
be  useless  and  all  scientific  investigation  In 
biology  a  delusion.  But  the  repetition  of 
these  claims  at  length  impresses  itself;  we 
are  apt  to  believe  what  we  constantly  see  in 
print,  and  it  is  natural  to  Americans  to  try 
experiments,  even  upon  themselves. 

Nor  are  doctors  altogether  blameless. 
There  are  some  in  the  profession  who  cannot 
say  no  when  an  adroit  drummer  besieges 
them  to  testify  that  a  medicine  or  minenl 
water  is  good ;  and  down  goes  another  name. 
I  am  glad  to  state,  however,  that  this  practice 
is  steadily  lessening.  But  swallowing  power- 
ful drugs,  recommended  by  glaring  and  un- 
truthful advertisements,  is  not  decreasing,  and 
great  harm  is  done  thereby.  Medicines  of 
all  kinds  are  best  let  alone.  If  a  person  is 
sick  enough  to  require  anything  more  than 
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home  nursing  and  care  in  diet^  he  certainly 
needs  a  doctor,  who  alone  should  determine 
what  drugs  are  to  be  taken. 

This  leads  me  to  repeat  last  month^s  warn- 
ing about  arsenic-eating.  Cards,  handbills 
and  al  luring  adyertisements  appeal  especially 
to  a  female  sentiment,  the  love  of  personal 
beauty,  which  is  often  so  strong  as  to  stop  at 
no  means  to  reach  its  end ;  and  the  pernicious 
practice  is  spreading.  It  should  be  known 
that  there  is  always  danger  in  it.  No  dose 
is  so  small,  no  combination  of  arsenic  so  in- 
genious as  to  be  harmless;  and  the  end  sought 
— that  pearly  white  complexion  so  much  ad- 
mired by  those  who  do  not  know  its  si^ifi- 
cance — is  itself  a  death  signal.  The  white- 
ness is  caused  by  loss  of  capillary  circulation 
in  the  skin,  occasioned  by  disorders  of  digest- 
ive and  nervous  organs,  which,  after  a  certain 
time  become  incurable.  Therefore,  fair  read- 
ers of  The  American,  the  Calendar  of  Health 
bids  you  beware  of  beginning  the  use  of 
arsenic,  in  wafers,  solution  or  any  other  form. 
Trust  no  certificate  of  its  merits;  such  state- 
ments are  fraudulent,  or  obtained  during  the 
delusive  period  when  the  poison  is  accumulat- 
ing. It  IS  pleasant  to  learn  that  physicians 
and  the  Board  of  Health  of  at  least  one  city 
— Chicago— have  awakened  to  the  dangerous 
increase  of  this  practice,  and  that  New  York 
geems  likely  to  follow  the  lead  of  l^chix^n. 

During  April,  especial  care  should  be  given 
to  the  hair:  in  cold  weather,  it  is  largely  de- 

E rived  of  its  natural  oil  b^  closure  of  ducts, 
ut  the  loss  comes  principally  ^m  lack  of 
proper  fatty  ing^dients  in  diet.  With  the 
coming  of  spring  there  is  a  change  of  food, 
and  from  the  new  diet- list  such  articles  should 
be  chosen  as  will  add  to  the  blood  nutritive 
rather  than  heating  quality.  These  are  by 
no  means  the  same  things  for  all :  one  may 
find  youth's  fountain  in  green  vegetables, 
another  in  fruits,  a  third  in  fish.  Whatever  be 
chosen,  should  be  continued  only  while  its 
benefit  is  apparent.  When  hair  is  dry  and 
fluffy,  breakmg  readily  under  the  brush,  it 
needs  more  oil.  Whi  le  this  may  be  temporarily 
supplied  by  outward  application,  it  is  well  to 
furnish  the  blood  with  an  increase  of  fat  by 
judicious  diet. 

But  there  is  no  stopping  the  hair  falling 
out  if  the  scalp  be  diseased,  especially  if  it  be 
covered  with  dandruff  scales.  Patient  brush- 
ing removes  them  and  is  better  than  the  use 
of  the  fine  comb,  but  dandruff  is  a  veritable 
skin-disease,  whose  technical  name  is  pity- 
riasis, and  it  is  not  easily  cured.  The  best 
lotion — to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  scalp  every 
morning — is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  ex- 
tract of  hamamelis  and  glycerine,  with  a  grain 
of  boracic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  mixture. 
Should  a  month  of  this  treatment  not  cure 
the  disease,  the  house-doctor  should  be  con- 
sulted.    Never  under  any  circumstances  use 


comb  or  brush  belonging  to  another;  there 
are  few  skin-diseases  more  contagious  than 
dandruff. 

After  a  long  winter  there  comes  to  most 
brain  workers,  and  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  labor  that  is  continuously  straining,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  nervous  exhaustion.  These 
pages  are  not  the  place  for  scientific  study 
of  this  condition,  wnich  has  become  so  uni- 
versal in  our  land  that  my  late  fnend.  Dr. 
Beard,  used  to  say  that  it  was  distinctively 
an  American  failing.  In  my  own  wander- 
ings I  have  not  met  with  it  in  other  lands 
until  recently;  but  now  it  is  found  in  most 
European  countries  to  a  limited  extent.  To 
us  it  IS  almost  inevitable :  we  inherit  nervous 
constitutions  of  delicate  texture,  able  to  do 
immense  quantities  of  work  of  fine  quality, 
and  to  keep  doing  it  for  a  long  time.  But 
this  life  is  not  all  work ;  there  are  homes, 
where  labor  is  suspended  and  rest  should  be 
found.  But  our  men  of  nervous  tempera- 
ments too  often  arrive  there  in  an  irritation 
more  or  less  suppressed,  that  has  been  of 
necessity  oonfinea  all  day,  and  is  apt  to 
explode  in  these  safe  precincts.  Possibly 
madam  may  have  had  her  troubles  also ;  and 
although  of  less  outward  show  than  the  hus- 
band's, they  are  of  equal  importance  to  her. 
At  all  events  she,  too,  is  nervous.  The  con- 
ditions are  ripe  for  family  jars,  and  if  they 
occur  before  the  evening  meal  is  served, 
there  is  no  gastric  juice,  no  stomach  nerve- 
tone  ready,  and  the  food  does  harm.  After 
a  more  or  less  fidgety  evening,  an  uneasy 
bed  follows,  fraught  with  insomnia  or  gen- 
eral restlessness  all  night.  In  the  morning 
there  is  a  slight  headache,  little  appetite,  and 
yet,  in  general,  a  readiness  for  work  that 
would  lordly  be  expected.  But  this  is  a 
steady  draft  upon  a  reserve  that  our  winters 
draw  heavily  from  and  sometimes  quite  ex- 
haust. 

What  shall  be  done  for  such  cases  ?  They 
are  not  confined  to  brain-workers,  and  they 
are  found  in  families  where  disputes  are  un- 
known. In  these  days  of  strikes,  also,  idle 
men,  filled  with  wretched  fantasies  about 
their  rights  and  kept  in  an  excited  state  by 
venal  leaders;  toiling,  anxious  women  and 
half-fed  children  dependent  upon  the  bread- 
winners, are  all  nervously  exhausted,  and 
they  in  turn  will  spread  this  weakness  with 
increasing  rapidity  far  and  wide  through  our 
country.  For  the  laboring  classes,  I  know 
of  no  remedy  that  they  will  accept,  since  ad- 
vice that  does  not  come  to  them  from  their 
bad  counselors  is  invariably  disregarded ;  but 
for  those  of  our  readers  who  may  begin 
to  notice  symptoms  of  unusual  forgetfulness 
and  a  little  creeping  numbness  in  foot  or  leg  or 
arm,  there  is  a  word  that  may  be  in  season. 

A  radical  change  must  be  made,  or 
worse  may  come.   To  many,  travel  is  out  of 
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the  question,  and  house-confinement  a  bitter 
punishment.  Of  fourteen  cases  that  I  have 
completely  secluded  as  a  method  of  treat- 
ment in  nerve  exhaustion,  not  one  has  done 
well.  I  have  found  it  better  to  plan  a  series  of 
amusements  and  a  course  of  passive  exercise, 
together  with  frequent  feeding.  My  business- 
men take  two  hours  daily  at  the  health-lift, 
where  tl^  exercise,  together  with  massage 
and  jolly  company,  proves  strong  enough 
attraction  to  cwl  tliem  away  from  their  reg- 
ular occupations  every  day.  They  drink  a 
tumbler  of  milk  at  a  dairy  or  bowl  of  bouillon 
at  a  pharmacy  every  two  hours.  In  these 
days  of  extracts  of  beef,  mutton,  chicken, 
clam,  etc.,  there  is  no  need  for  anyone  who 
can  pay  for  them  to  go  hungry. 

Even  sight-seeing — that  most  exhausting 
of  labors — may  be  rendered  less  fatig^ng 
by  feeding  every  two  hours,  if  it  be  only 
with  a  tumbler  of  milk.  Plenty  of  digestible 
food  and  two  hours  stolen  from  the  middle 
of  a  busy  day,  are  the  best  remedies  for 
nervous  exhaustion. 

Another  April  malady  that  is  common  to 
our  climate,  I  am  reminded  by  a  friend,  is 
weak  eyes.  I  do  not  speak  of  any  form  of 
disease  which  should  be  referred  to  a  skill- 
ful oculist,  but  of  the  tired-out,  washed-out 
sensation  that  comes  to  optic  nerves  after 
the  outer  eye-coats  have  been  steadily  bat- 
tered for  many  days  by  wild  winds  and  dust; 
when  the  conjunctiva — lining  membrane  of 
lids  and  protector  of  two  thirds  of  the  ball 
— grows  inflamed,  congested,  reddened ;  and 
its  enlarged  capillaries  play  the  part  of  for- 
eign bodies  in  giving  equal  pain  and  irrita- 
tion. 

This  is  especially  haimful  where  eyes  are 
naturally  weak.  Heredity  is  stronger  in  this 
direction  than  in  many  others,  and  a  native 
tendency  toward  infirmity  of  sight  is  easily 
increased.  Considering  the  vast  number  of 
persons  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  eyesight  for  something  to  eat  and  wear, 
I  think  that  more  are  careless  with  these 
delicate  optical  instruments  than  with  organs 
better  fitted  for  rough  usage. 

My  friend,  having  naturally  weak  eyes, 
and  realizing  fully  his  complete  dependence 
upon  them,  set  to  work  to  devise  some  effect- 
ive way  to  protect  them  from  the  injuries 
I  have  mentioned.  He  haunted  opticians' 
shops  and  squandered  money  for  spectacles 
of  many  uncouth  shapes.  But  even  deeply 
curved  ones,  the  kind  with  mosquito-bar 
frills,  would  not  keep  wind  out.  Besides, 
they  are  usually  of  colored  glass,  and  a  de- 
coration of  that  sort  is  striking  rather  than 
ornamental,  and  sets  one's  friends  to  recom- 
mending eye-washes,  faith-cure  and  so  on. 
Not  finding  in  the  metropolis  what  he  needed, 
my  friend  finally  sent  over  to  Amsterdam 
and  had  a  dozen  pairs  made  of  clear  glass. 


large  enough  to  cover  the  eye  easily,  leave 
plenty  of  room  to  wink  in,  and  fit  the  bony 
socket  all  around.  Armed  with  these,  he 
set  wind  and  dust  at  defiance.  His  acquaint- 
ances soon  wanted  similar  glasses,  and  the 
first  dozen  was  disposed  of  in  a  month. 

The  percentage  of  the  totally  blind  in  our 
population  is  very  small,  perhaps  because  of 
all  diseases  those  of  the  eye  are  probably  the 
best  imderstood  and  most  skillfully  treated. 
Certainly  it  is  not  because  men  are  careful 
of  their  eyes;  they  will  work  them  all  day 
and  half  the  night,  and  even  when  other 
organs  are  at  rest  in  bed.  In  fact,  a  frequent 
cause  of  ocular  fail urenow-a-days  is  the  habit 
of  reading  in  bed  that  is  growing  to  be  almost 
universal.  In  a  recumbent  posture,  with  book 
at  an  angle  below  the  usual  line  of  vision, 
there  is  a  constant  strain  of  accommodation 
that  weakens  certain  nerves  and  muscles  of 
the  eye-ball.  Have  a  swinging  stand  made 
that  will  hold  the  book  at  a  proper  angle,  fix 
a  support  for  your  back,  place  the  light  above 
and  behind ;  and  thus,  half  erect,  you  may 
read  in  bed  without  very  serious  danger.  But 
it  is  far  better  to  go  there  only  to  sleep. 

In  these  days  of  gymnastic  and  sanitary 
improvements,  there  is  a  simple  little  matter 
of  habit  that  does  not  demand  any  especial 
trouble  to  acquire,  and  that  may  have  a  con- 
siderable infiuence  on  physical  comfort  and 
health.  I  mean  the  assuming  proper  position 
in  bed  when  the  sleepy  fit  comes  on.  '  *  Head 
upl  Eyes  front!  Chest  forward  there!'*  com- 
mands the  drill  sergeant,  and  a  clumsy  recruit 
very  soon  learns  timt  the  position  of  a  soldier 
is  not  taught  him  for  appearance-sake  alone, 
but  that  he  may  best  become  an  effective  part 
of  a  vital  machine.  One-third  of  our  hves 
are  passed  in  bed ;  how  supremely  important 
would  it  then  seem,  to  pass  these  years  in  a 
posture  that  will  not  interfere  with  proper 
performance  of  life's  involuntary  work — with 
free  recuperation  of  tired  organs  for  another 
day's  battle ! 

It  is  but  a  little  thing,  perhaps.  Let  us 
see.  Of  all  our  sleeping  millions  who  arise 
at  sun -call  with  more  or  less  reluctance  or 
promptness,  how  many  are  free  from  morning 
headache?  Not  a  large  proportion,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed.  It  is  probable  that  a  majority 
acquire  their  pain  from  wrong  posture  during 
sleep.  I  have  asked  many  how  they  lie  in 
bed ;  I  find  that  generally  they  rest  upon  the 
side,  with  legs  £awn  up  and  chin  upon  the 
chest — rolled  up  like  a  chicken  in  an  egg- 
shell. Some  few  sleep  upon  the  back,  one  or 
two  prone,  and  several  with  an  arm  stretched 
up  beneath  the  head ;  but  the  usual  posture  is, 
I  think,  as  first  stated.  Now,  in  this  shape,  the 
human  body  describes  an  arc  of  a  circle,  with 
blood  and  air  vessels  constricted  by  pressure 
on  the  inside  of  the  arc,  and  their  calibre 
sensibly  diminished.  Jugular  veins,  retaming 
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exhausted  blood  from  the  brain ,  find  the  flow 
of  their  contents  interfered  with,  and  a  con- 
dition of  passive  congestion  is  set  up.  Lungs 
compressed  by  weight  of  head  and  curvature 
of  trunk,  expand  but  partially,  and  their  work 
is  badly  done.  Therefore  it  takes  an  hour  or 
more  in  the  morning,  with  bath  and  toilet, 
to  set  wheels  going  that  should  never  have 
been  checked,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  headache. 
Try  The  American's  way  once.  When  fairly 
in  bed,  lights  out,  and  ready  for  sleep,  throw 
the  head  well  back,  upon  a  pillow  of  medium 
height,  chest  forward,  arms  by  the  side  and 
legs  extended.  Fight  it  out  a  few  minutes 
and  sleep  will  come — this  time  without  a 
headache  in  it. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  latest 
medical  delusion,  which  its  godmother  named 
** Christian  Science"  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
one  of  those  unballasted  planks,  thrown 
afloat  upon  the  sea  of  death,  clutched  at 
but  turnmg  quickly  in  the  grasp,  and  leav- 
ing the  swinmier  deeper  than  ever  in  the 
flood. 

It  was  shrewdly  named.  Appealing  to 
superstition,  to  reverence  and  to  ignorance, 
^'Christian  Science"  has  a  booming  title 
that  sounds  afar.  It  panders  to  every  love 
of  mystery  that  is  part  of  the  human  mind, 
and  promises  certitude  of  solution.  It  holds 
forth  health  for  the  taking,  and  assumes  to 
possess  Divine  power  in  its  incomprehensible 
formulae.  It  has  founded  *•  colleges  "  where- 
in short-haired  women,  and  preachers  whose 
pulpits  have  spevred  them  out,  teach  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  for  the  considerable  sum  of 
$700,  the  exact  method  of  accomplishing 
the  end  sought;  and  they  already  nave  an 
immense  following. 

This  promises  to  be  a  widespread  delusion, 
indeed,  and  may  call  for  attention  from 
legislatures  before  long,  to  prevent  ill  conse- 
quences. All  of  us  are  more  or  less  famil- 
iar with  those  ciuious  phenomena  of  animai 
life  that  reveal  themselves  in  the  subjection 
of  one  person's  will  to  another,  in  the  sudden 
resolution  of  pain,  or  in  apparent  consonance 
of  thought,  which,  under  various  names, 
have  been  before  the  world  since  earliest 
antiquity.  Formulated  by  Cagliostro  and 
Mesmer  in  France,  it  took  the  latter's  name, 
and  he  reaped  rich  reward  of  gold  from  the 
believers  of  his  day.  The  late  Dr.  Beard 
went  farthest  into  it  of  modem  investigators, 
from  pure  love  of  science ;  preferably  calling 
it  hypnotism.  But  English  scientists  would 
have  none  of  it  from  his  hands ;  and  it  slept 
again,  until  in  Boston's  cultured  centre,  the 
ancient  delusion  has  sprung  up  anew ;  and, 


watered  by  a  woman's  wit,  is  now  unloading 
from  its  every  limb  showers  of  gold  into  her 
sagacious  hands. 

It  contains  just  truth  enough  to  make  it 
perilous.  That  a  nervous,  weak-willed  per- 
son msLj  be  governed  to  his  own  good  by  a 
stronger,  admits  of  no  doubt;  and  diseases 
that  physicians  find  incurable  because  they 
cannot  get  them  imder  will-control,  may  be 
and  often  are  cured  by  others  who  excite 
hopeful  expectations.  Merely  to  stop  talking 
of  sickness  to  an  invalid  and  to  prevent  one 
from  talking  about  his  pains,  is  to  check  a 
powerful  source  of  illness. 

** Madam,"  I  asked  a  lady  who  brought 
her  daughter  to  my  consulting-room  some 
weeks  ago,  **are  you  alarmed  about  vour 
daughter  ?" 

**  Very  much,  doctor." 

**  And  you  often  ask  her  how  she  feels  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

**Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  mark  a 
stroke  upon  this  paper  each  time  that  you 
ask  her  how  she  is,  to-morrow  madam  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will  try  to." 

And  next  day,  to  her  incredulous  aston- 
ishment, she  made  one  hundred  and  nine 
strokes  I 

A  three  months'  visit  away  from  home  was 
advised,  and  the  pale,  hysterical  feeble  girl 
will  have  a  chance  to  recover. 

Now,  here  was  a  fine  case  for  these  de- 
lusionists ;  and  in  many  such  instances  they 
may  effect  good  results.  But  when  it  comes 
to  that  most  diflicult  part  of  a  physician's 
profession,  the  diagnosis  of  disease  in  early 
stages,  where  careful  education,  long  experi- 
ence and  close  study  are  essential  reauisites ; 
where  certainty  gives  the  chance  of  life  and 
mistake  may  be  fatal,  these  people  are  dan- 
gerous, lliey  play  with  time,  that  is  so 
precious;  and  the  decisive  moment,  when 
medical  skill  might  have  saved,  passes  un- 
heeded by  their  untrained  eyes. 

I  haVe  recently  heard  of  a  case  of  acute 
pneumonia  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  people 
that  terminated  fatally,  having  had  no  medi- 
cal treatment  whatever.  It  would  seem  as 
if  this  might  be  termed  cansPructive  murder^  if 
there  is  such  a  legal  phrase.  Herein  lies  the 
serious  side,  the  peril.  When  they  can  do 
more  and  prove  it,  than  merely  to  exercise 
will-power  over  weaker  persons ;  when  they 
can  set  a  bone  or  reduce  a  dislocation  with- 
out manipulation,  then  indeed  will  there  be 
a  foundation  for  their  claims.  As  yet,  in 
their  untaught  hands,  life  is  unsafe — to  say 
nothing  of  pocket-books. 

WiUiam  F,  Hutchinson,  M.D. 
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D«  Mortuls. 

At  a  country  funeral  in  New  England  last 
winter,  the  friends  were,  as  is  usual,  enu- 
merating the  good  qualities  of  the  deceased : 
a  woman,  who  despite  a  lingering  malady  had 
been  able  to  wield  a  wide  influence  among 
her  neighbors.  One  old  intimate  of  the  be- 
reaved nusband  stroked  his  grizzled  beard 
thoughtfully,  as  he  concluded.  *^  She  was  a 
valuable  woman — was  your  wife. "  The  wid- 
ower looked  up  with  an  assenting:  **Ye8 — 
yes  ; "  then,  confidentially  and  in  a  half- 
whisper,  added:  **But  Adelizy  haint  airnt 
me  nothin^  for  nigh  onto  Ueven  year  1 " 


Marked   DlffMnsno*. 

JuDOB  F.,  of  a  certain  town  in  Connect- 
icut, is  a  man  of  venerable  presence  with 
snow-white  hair  and  beard,  but  somewhat 
too  fond  of  an  extra  glass,  and  the  indul 
f^nce  has  left  its  traces.  Attending  court 
m  a  neighboring  town  lately,  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  dining-room,  a  stranger  remarked 
to  a  bright  young  lawyer  at  his  side :  *  *  There 
goes  a  man  who  shows  the  marks  of  care." 
** The  marks  of  donH  care^  rather!"  replied 
the  quick-witted  attorney. 


''Mann  Boudoir.  La  Zingara;"  but  the  door 
was  locked,  and  the  omcials  within  were 
eating  their  suppers  with  deliberation.  While 
waiting,  and  wondering  with  her  daughter 
how  long  the  Southern  railroad  *  *  twenty  min- 
utes" really  would  extend,  she  was  accosted 
by  a  respectable  looking  German,  presumably 
a  recent  importation  from  the  **  Vaterland," 
who  just  tnen  emerged  from  the  day  car, 
with  the  warning  words,  while  he  pointed  to 
the  inscription  on  the  boudoir  car : 

''Dat  is  not  for  ladies.  See!  Man  carl 
La  cigar." 

They  smpreciated  the  kind  intention,  and 
expressea  their  thankfulness ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, as  soon  as  the  conductor  appeared  with 
the  keys,  followed  him  through  the  door  of 
**La  Zingara,"  leaving  the  German  to  won- 
der what  kind  of  respectable  ladies  they 
were  who*  deliberately  chose  to  travel  in  a 
'  *  Man  car.     La  cigar. " 


Well   Meant. 

A  LADY  with  her  daughter,  was  traveling 
from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans.  She  had 
through  the  day  occuoied  a  seat  in  the  or- 
dinarv  day  car,  but  finding  as  evening  ap- 
proached that  it  was  becoming  unpleasantly 
crowded  and  warm,  was  desirous  of  moving 
into  more  comfortable  quarters;  and  when 
the  cars  stopped  at  a  small  station  for  supper, 
went  out  on  the  rear  platform  of  her  car, 
intending  to  pass  into  the  next  one,  upon 
the  end  of  which  was  painted  in  large  letters : 


Sons* 


Undbr  the  trees,  across  the  way. 
My  little  love  is  at  play,  at  play  I 
Under  the  blooming  apple-trees 
She  plays  in  the  blossom-scented  breeze. 
The  butterfly  flutters  his  wings  for  her. 
The  bobolink  twitters  and  sings  for  her, 
And  the  hammock  drowsily  swings  for  her, 
Under  the  apple-trees ! 

Under  the  trees  my  little  maid 
Lies  fast  asleep  in  the  purple  shade ; 
Under  the  blooming  apple-trees. 
Asleep  in  the  blossom-scented  breeze  I 
The  butterfly 's  gone  to  the  hill  for  her, 
The  bobolink  hushes  his  trill  for  her. 
And  the  swaying  hammock  is  still  for  her, 
Under  the  apple-trees ! 

May  Need. 
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